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Being  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  I 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Everett, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid,  informing  me  of  a work  then  in  the  press, 
edited  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  etc., 
etc.,  containing  a collection  of  documents  relative 
to  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  among  which  were 
many  of  a highly  important  nature,  recently  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Everett,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a version  of  the  work  into  English, 
by  one  of  our  own  country,  would  be  peculiarly 
desirable.  I concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion  ; 
and,  having  for  some  time  intended  a visit  to 
Madrid,  I shortly  afterward  set  off  for  that  capital, 
with  an  idea  of  undertaking,  while  there,  the 
translation  of  the  work. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  publication  of  M. 
Navarrete  made  its  appearance.  I found  it  to 
contain  many  documents,  hitherto  unknown, 
which  threw  additional  lights  on  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  learned 
editor.  Still  the  whole  presented  rather  a mass 
of  rich  materials  for  history,  than  a history  itself. 
And  invaluable  as  such  stores  may  be  to  the  labo- 
rious inquirer,  the  sight  of  disconnected  papers 
and  official  documents  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the 
general  reader,  who  seeks  for  clear  and  continued 
narrative.  These  circumstances  made  me  hesi- 
tate in  my  proposed  undertaking  ; yet  the  subject 
was  of  so  interesting  and  national  a kind,  that  I 
could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  considering  the  matter  more  maturely,  I 
perceived  that,  although  there  were  many  books, 
in  various  languages,  relative  to  Columbus,  they 
all  contained  limited  and  incomplete  accounts  of 
his  life  and  voyages  ; while  numerous  valuable 
tracts  on  the  subject  existed  only  in  manuscript  or 
in  the  form  of  letters,  journals,  and  public  muni- 
ments. It  appeared  to  me  that  a history,  faithfully 
digested  from  these  various  materials,  was  a de- 
sideratum in  literature,  and  would  be  a more  sat- 
isfactory occupation  to  myself,  and  a more  accept- 
able work  to  my  country,  than  the  translation  I 
had  contemplated. 

I was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a work,  by 
thfe  great  facilities  which  I found  within  my  reach 
at  Madrid.  I was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the 
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American  Consul,  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  bibliographers  in  Europe,  who,  for 
several  years,  had  made  particular  researches 
after  every  document  relative  to  the  early  history 
of  America.  In  his  extensive  and  curious  library, 
I found  one  of  the  best  collections  extant  of  Span- 
ish colonial  history,  containing  many  documents 
for  which  I might  search  elsewhere  in  vain.  This 
he  put  at  my  absolute  command,  with  a frankness 
and  unreserve  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the 
possessors  of  such  rare  and  valuable  works  ; and 
his  library  has  been  my  main  resource  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  labors. 

I found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits’  College  of  San  Isidro, 
two  noble  and  extensive  collections,  open  to  ac- 
cess, and  conducted  with  great  order  and  liber- 
ality. From  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
who  communicated  various  valuable  and  curious 
pieces  of  information,  discovered  in  the  course 
of  his  researches,  I received  the  most  obliging 
assistance  ; nor  can  I refrain  from  testifying  my 
admiracion  of  the  self-sustained  zeal  of  that  es- 
timable man,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of  Spanish 
literature,  who  is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable 
in  his  labors,1  in  a country  where,  at  present,  liter- 
ary exertion  meets  with  but  little  excitement  or 
reward. 

I must  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Veraguas,  the  descendant  and  represent- 
ative of  Columbus,  who  submitted  the  archives  of 
his  family  to  my  inspection,  and  took  a personal 
interest  in  exhibiting  the  treasures  they  contained. 
Nor,  lastly,  must  I omit  my  deep  obligations  to 
my  excellent  friend  Don  Antonio  de  Uguina, 
treasurer  of  the  Prince  Francisco,  a gentleman  of 
talents  and  erudition,  and  particularly  versed  in 
the  history  of*  his  country  and  its  dependencies. 
To  his  unwearied  investigations,  and  silent  and 
unavowed  contributions,  the  world  is  indebted  for 
much  of  the  accurate  information,  recently  im- 
parted, on  points  of  early  colonial  history.  In  the 
possession  of  this  gentleman  are  most  of  the 
papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  the  late  historian 
Munos,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  val- 
uable labors.  These,  and  various  other  docu- 
ments, have  been  imparted  to  me  by  Don  Antonio, 
with  a kindness  and  urbanity  which  greatly  in 
creased,  yet  lightened  the  obligation. 
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With  these,  and  other  aids  incidentally  afforded 
me  by  my  local  situation,  I have  endeavored,  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  and  making  the  most  of 
the  time  which  I could  allow  myself  during  a so- 
journ in  a foreign  country,  to  construct  this  his- 
tory. I have  diligently  collated  all  the  works  that 
I could  find  relative  to  my  subject,  in  print  and 
manuscript  ; comparing  them,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  with  original  documents,  those  sure  lights 
of  historic  research  ; endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
truth  amid  those  contradictions  which  will  inevi- 
tably occur,  where  several  persons  have  recorded 
the  same  facts,  viewing  them  from  different  points, 
and  under  the  influence  of  different  interests  and 
feelings. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I have  avoided  in- 
dulging in  mere  speculations  or  general  reflec- 
tions, excepting  such  as  rose  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  preferring  to  give  a minute  and  circum- 
stantial narrative,  omitting  no  particular  that 
appeared  characteristic  of  the  persons,  the  events, 
or  the  times  ; and  endeavoring  to  place  every  fact 
in  such  a point  of  view,  that  the  reader  might 
perceive  its  merits,  and  draw  his  own  maxims 
and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  the  history  required  explana- 
tions, drawn  from  contemporary  events  and  the 
literature  of  the  times,  I have  preferred,  instead 
of  incumbering  the  narrative,  to  give  detached 
illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  work.  This  also 
enabled  me  to  indulge  in  greater  latitude  of  de- 
tail, where  the  subject  was-  of  a curious  or  in- 
teresting nature,  and  the  sources  of  information 
such  as  not  to  be  within  the  common  course  of 
reading. 

After  all,  the  work  is  presented  to  the  public 
with  extreme  diffidence.  All  that  I can  safely 
claim >s.  an  earnest  desire  to  state  the  truth,  an 
absence  from  prejudices  respecting  the  nations 
mentioned  in  my  history,  a strong  interest  in  my 
subject,  and  a zeal  to  make  up  by  assiduity  for 
many  deficiencies  of  which  I am  conscious. 

Washington  Irving. 

Madrid , 1827. 

P.S. — I have  been  surprised  at  finding  myself 
accused  by  some  American  writer  of  not  giving 
sufficient  credit  to  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarrete  for  the  aid  I had  derived*from  his  col- 
lection of  documents.  I had  thought  I had 
sufficiently  shown,  in  the  preceding  preface,  which 
appeared  with  my  first  edition,  that  his  collection 
first  prompted  my  work  and  subsequently  fur- 
nished its  principal  materials  ; and  that  I had 
illustrated  this  by  citations  at  the  foot  of  almost 
every  page.  In  preparing  this  revised  edition,  I 
have  carefully  and  conscientiously  examined  into 
the  matter,  but  find  nothing  to  add  to  the  ac- 
knowledgments already  made. 

To  show  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  M. 
Navarrete  himself  with  respect  to  my  work  and 


myself,  I subjoin  an  extract  from  a letter  received 
from  that  excellent  man,  and  a passage  from  the 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  collection. 
Nothing  but  the  desire  to  vindicate  myself  on  this 
head  would  induce  me  to  publish  extracts  so 
laudatory. 

From  a letter  dated  Madrid,  April  1st,  1831. 

I congratulate  myself  that  the  documents  and 
notices  which  I published  in  my  collection  about 
the  first  occurrences  in  the  history  of  America, 
have  fallen  into  hands  so  able  to  appreciate  theii 
authenticity,  to  examine  them  critically,  and  to 
circulate  them  in  all  directions  ; establishing 
fundamental  truths  which  hitherto  have  been 
adulterated  by  partial  or  systematic  writers. 

Yo  me  complazeo  en  que  los  documentos  y 
noticias  que  publico  en  mi  coleccion  sobre  los 
primeros  acontecimientos  de  la  historia  de 
America,  hayan  recaido  en  manos  tan  habiles 
para  apreciar  su  autenticidad,  para  examinar  las 
con  critica  y propagarlas  por  todos  partes 
echando  los  fundamentos  de  la  verdad  que  hasta 
ahora  ha  sido  tan  adulterada  par  los  escri  tores 
parciales  6 sistematicos. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages,  Mr.  Navarrete 
cites  various  testimonials  he  has  received  since 
the  publication  of  his  two  first  volumes  of  the 
utility  of  his  work  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

“ A signal  proof  of  this,”  he  continues,  “ is  just 
given  us  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  the  History 
of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  .Christopher  Columbus, 
which  he  has  published  with  a success  as  general 
as  it  is  well  merited.  We  said  in  our  introduc- 
tion that  we  did  not  propose  to  write  the  history 
of  the  admiral,  but  to  publish  notes  and  materials 
that  it  might  be  written  with  veracity  ; and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  first  person  to  profit  by  them 
should  be  a literary  man,  judicious  and  erudite, 
already  known  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe 
by  other  works  of  merit.  Resident  in  Madrid, 
exempt  from  the  rivalries  which  have  influenced 
some  European  natives  with  respect  to  Columbus 
and  his  discoveries  ; having  an  opportunity  to 
examine  excellent  books  and  precious  manu- 
scripts ; to  converse  with  persons  instructed  in 
these  matters,  and  having  always  at  hand  the 
authentic  documents  which  we  had  just  published, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  his  history  that 
fulness,  impartiality,  and  exactness,  which  make 
it  much  superior  to  those  of  the  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  To  this  he  adds  his  regular  method, 
and  convenient  distribution  ; his  style  animated, 
pure,  and  elegant  ; the  notice  of  various  person- 
ages who  mingled  in  the  concerns  of  Columbus  ; 
and  the  examination  of  various  questions,  in 
which  always  shine  sound  criticism,  erudition, 
and  good  taste.” 
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Insigne  prueba  de  esto  mismo  acaba  de  darnos 
el  Senor  Washington  Irving  en  la  Historia  de  la 
Vida  y de  los  Viages  de  Cristobal  Colon  que  ha 
publicado  con  una  aceptacion  tan  general  como 
bien  merecida.  Diginos  en  nuestra  introduccion 
(I  l 56  pag.  Ixxxii.)  que  no  nos  proponiamos 
escribir  la  historia  de  aqual  almirante,  sino  pub- 
licar  noticias  y materiales  para  que  se  escribiese 
con  veracidad,  y es  una  fortuna  que  el  primero 
que  se  haya  aprovechado  de  ellas  sea  un  literato 
juicioso  y erudito,  conocido  ya  en  su  patria  y en 
Europa  por  otras  obras  apreciables.  Colocado 
en  Madrid,  exento  de  las  rivalidades  que  han  dom- 
inado  entre  algunas  naciones  Europeas  sobre 


Colon  y sus  descubrimientos  ; con  la  proporcion 
de  examinar  excelentes  libros  y preciosos  manu- 
scritos,  de  tratar  k personas  instruidas  en  estas 
materias,  y teniendo  siempre  k la  mano  los 
autenticos  documentos  que  acabamos  de  publicar, 
ha  logrado  dar  k su  historia  aquella  extension 
imparcialidad  y exactitud  que  la  hacen  muy 
superior  k las  de  los  escritores  que  le  precedieron. 
Agregase  k esto  su  metodico  arreglo  y convenienle 
distribucion  ; su  estilo  animado,  puro  y elegante  ; 
la  noticia  de  varios  personages  que  intervenieron 
en  los  sucesos  de  Colon,  y el  examen  de  varias 
cuestiones  en  que  luce  siempre  la  mas  sana  critica£ 
la  erudicion  y buen  gusto. — Prologo  al  lomo  J0„ 
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Venient  annis 
Saecula  sens,  quibus,  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhisque  novos 
Detegat  Orbes,  nec  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule. 

Seneca:  Medea . 
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Whether  in  old  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  his- 
tory or  tradition,  and  in  some  remote  period  of 
civilization,  when,  as  some  imagine,  the  arts  may 
have  flourished  to  a degree  unknown  to  those 
whom  we  term  the  Ancients,  there  existed  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic ; whether  the  Egyptian  legend,  narrated  by 
Plato,  respecting  the  island  of  Atalantis  was  in- 
deed no  fable,  but  the  obscure  tradition  of  some 
Vast  country,  engulfed  by  one  of  those  mighty 
convulsions  of  our  globe,  which  have  left  traces 
of  the  ocean  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains, 
must  ever  remain  matters  of  vague  and  visionary 
speculation.  As  far  as  authenticated  history  ex- 
tends, nothing  was  known  of  terra  firma,  and  the 
islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  until  their  dis- 
covery toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
wandering  bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  old  continents,  and  been 
driven  by  tempests  across  the  wilderness  of 
waters  long  before  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
but  never  returned  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
ocean.  And  though,  from  time  to  time,  some 
document  has  floated  to  the  shores  of  the  old 
world,  giving  to  its  wondering  inhabitants  evi- 
dences of  land  far  beyond  their  watery  horizon  ; 
yet  no  one  ventured  to  spread  a sail,  and  seek  that 
land  enveloped  in  mystery  and  peril.  Or  if  the 
legends  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct, 
and  their  mysterious  Vinland  was  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  or  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  they  had 
but  transient  glimpses  of  the  new  world,  leading 
to  no  certain  or  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a 
little  time  lost  again  to  mankind.*  Certain  it  is 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  most  intelligent  minds  were  seeking  in 
every  direction  for  the  scattered  lights  of  geo- 


*  See  illustrations  in  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
work,  article  “ Scandinavian  Discoveries.” 


graphical  knowledge,  a profound  ignorance  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned  as  to  the  western  re- 
gions of  the  Atlantic  ; its  vast  waters  were  re- 
garded with  awe  and  wonder,  seeming  to  bound 
the  world  as  with  a chaos,  into  which  conjecture 
could  not  penetrate,  and  enterprise  feared  to  ad- 
venture. We  need  no  greater  proofs  of  this  than 
the  description  given  of  the  Atlantic  by  Xerif  al 
Edrisi,  surnamed  the  Nubian,  an  eminent  Ara- 
bian writer,  whose  countrymen  were  the  boldest 
navigators  of  the  middle  ages,  and  possessed  all 
that  was  then  known  of  geography. 

“ The  ocean,”  he  observes,  “ encircles  the  ul- 
timate bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  be- 
yond it  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
verify  anything  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its 
difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscu- 
rity, its  profound  depth,  and  frequent  tempests  ; 
through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes,  and  its  haughty 
winds  ; yet  there  are  many  islands  in  it,  some 
peopled,  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mar- 
iner who  dares  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters  ; or 
if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along 
its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from  them.  The 
waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as 
mountains,  yet  maintain  themselves  without 
breaking  ; for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  ship  to  plough  them.”* 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work,  to  relate 
the  deeds  and  fortunes  of  the  mariner  who  first 
had  the  judgment  to  divine,  and  the  intrepidity  to 
brave  the  mysteries  of  this  perilous  deep  ; and  who, 
by  his  hardy  genius,  his  inflexible  constancy,  and 
his  heroic  courage,  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  communication  with  each  other.  The  nar- 
rative of  his  troubled  life  is  the  link  which  connects 
the  history  of  the  old  world  with  that  of  the  new. 

* Description  of  Spain,  by  Xerif  al  Edrisi  : Conde’s 
Spanish  translation.  Madrid,  1799. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH,  PARENTAGE,  AND  EARLY  LIFE  OF 
COLUMBUS. 

Christopher  Columbus,  or  Colombo,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  Italian,* * * §  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Genoa,  about  the  year  1435.  He  was  the  son 
of  Dominico  Colombo,  a wool  comber,  and  Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa,  his  wife,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  ancestor  had  followed  the  same  handi- 
craft for  several  generations  in  Genoa.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  him  of  illustrious  de- 
scent, and  several  noble  houses  have  laid  claim 
to  him  since  his  name  has  become  so  renowned 
as  to  confer  rather  than  receive  distinction.  It  is 
possible  some  of  them  may  be  in  the  right,  for 
the  feuds  in  Italy  in  those  ages  had  broken  down 
and  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  families,  and 
while  some  branches  remained  in  the  lordly  her- 
itage of  castles  and  domains,  others  were  con- 
founded with  the  humblest  population  of  the  cit- 
ies. The  fact,  however,  is  not  material  to  his 
fame  ; and  it  is  a higher  proof  of  merit  to  be  the 
object  of  contention  among  various  noble  fami- 
lies, than  to  be  able  to  substantiate  the  most  illus- 
trious lineage.  Plis  son  Fernando  had  a true 
feeling  on  the  subject.  “ I am  of  opinion,”  says 
he,  “ that  I should  derive  less  dignity  from  any 
nobility  of  ancestry,  than  from  being  the  son  of 
such  a father.”! 

Columbus  was  the  oldest  of  four  children  ; hav- 
ing two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Giacomo,  or 
James  (written  Diego  in  Spanish),  and  one  sister, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a person  in  obscure  life  called  Giacomo 
Bavarello.  At  a very  early  age  Columbus  evinced 
a decided  inclination  for  the  sea  ; his  education, 
therefore,  was  mainly  directed  to  fit  him  for  mar- 
itime life,  but  was  as  general  as  the  narrow 
means  of  his  father  would  permit.  Besides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  made  some  proficiency  in  drawing 
and  design.  For  a short  time,  also,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  ge- 
ometry, geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation. 
He  then  returned  to  Genoa,  where,  according  to 
a contemporary  historian,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  trade  of  wool  combing.J  This  assertion  is 
indignantly  contradicted  by  his  son  Fernando, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  and  he 
gives  us  no  information  of  his  father’s  occupation 
to  supply  its  place.  He  could  not,  however,  have 
remained  long  in  this  employment,  as,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  entered  upon  a nautical 
life  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.$ 


* Columbus  latinized  his  name  in  his  letters  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  time,  when  Latin  was  the 
language  of  learned  correspondence.  In  subsequent 
life  when  in  Spain  he  recurred  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  Roman  name  of  the  family,  Colo- 
nus,  which  he  abbreviated  to  Colon,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Castilian  tongue.  Hence  he  is  known  in  Spanish  his- 
tory as  Christoval  Colon.  In  the  present  work  the 
name  will  be  written  Columbus,  being  the  one  by 
which  he  is  most  known  throughout  the  world. 

f The  reader  will  find  the  vexed  questions  about 
the  age,  birthplace,  and  lineage  of  Columbus  severally 
discussed  in  the  Appendix. 

J Agostino  Giustiniani,  Ann.  de  Genova.  His 
assertion  has  been  echoed  by  other  historians,  viz., 
Anton  Gallo  de  Navigatione  Colombi,  etc.,  Muratori, 
tom.  xxiii.  ; Barta  Senaraga,  de  rebus  Genuensibus, 
Muratori,  tom.  24. 

§ Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 


In  tracing  the  early  history  of  a man  like  Co- 
lumbus, whose  actions  have  had  a vast  effect  on 
human  affairs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
much  has  been  owing  to  external  influences,  how 
much  to  an.  inborn  propensity  of  the  genius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when,  impressed  with 
the  sublime  events  brought  about  through  his 
agency,  Columbus  looked  back  upon  his  career 
with  a solemn  and  superstitious  feeling,  he  attrib- 
uted his  early  and  irresistible  inclination  for  the 
sea,  and  his  passion  for  geographical  studies,  to 
an  impulse  from  the  Deity  preparing  him  for  the 
high  decrees  he  was  choosen  to  accomplish.* 

The  nautical  propensity,  however,  evinced  by 
Columbus  in  early  life,  is  common  to  boys  of  en- 
terprising spirit  and  lively  imagination  brought 
up  in  maritime  cities  ; to  whom  the  sea  is  the 
high  road  to  adventure  and  the  region  of  ro- 
mance. Genoa,  too,  walled  in  and  straitened  on 
the  land  side  by  rugged  mountains,  yielded  but 
little  scope  for  enterprise  on  shore,  while  an  opu- 
lent and  widely  extended  commerce,  visiting 
every  country,  and  a roving  marine,  battling  in 
every  sea,  naturally  led  forth  her  children  upon 
the  waves,  as  their  propitious  element.  Many, 
too,  were  induced  to  emigrate  by  the  violent  fac- 
tions which  raged  within  the  bosom  of  the  city, 
and  often  dyed  its  streets  with  blood.  A histori- 
an of  Genoa  laments  this  proneness  of  its  youth 
to  wander.  They  go,  said  he,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  when  they  shall  have  acquired  the 
means  of  living  comfortably  and  honorably  in 
their  native  place  ; but  we  know  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  of  twenty  who  thus  depart  scarce  two 
return  : either  dying  abroad,  or  taking  to  them- 
selves forteign  wives,  or  being  loath  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  tempest  of  civil  discords  which  dis- 
tract the  republic.! 

The  strong  passion  for  geographical  knowledge, 
also,  felt  by  Columbus  in  early  life,  and  which  in- 
spired his  after  career,  was  incident  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Geographical  discovery  was  the 
brilliant  path  of  light  wThich  was  forever  to  dis- 
tinguish the  fifteenth  century.  During  a long 
night  of  monkish  bigotry  and  false  learning,  geo- 
graphy, with  the  other  sciences,  had  been  lost  to 
the  European  nations.  Fortunately  it  had  not 
been  lost  to  mankind  : it  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Africa.  While  the  pedantic  schoolmen 
of  the  cloisters  were  wasting  time  and  talent,  and 
confounding  erudition  by  idle  reveries  and  sophist- 
ical dialectics,  the  Arabian  sages,  assembled  at 
Senaar,  were  taking  the  measurement  of  a degree 
of  latitude,  and  calculating  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  on  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was 
now  making  its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revi- 
val of  science  accompanied  the  revival  of  letters. 
Among  the  various  authors  which  the  awakening 
zeal  for  ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought 
into  notice,  were  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
Strabo.  From  these  was  regained  a fund  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  which  had  long  faded  from 
the  public  mind.  Curiosity  was  aroused  to  pur- 
sue this  forgotten  path,  thus  suddenly  reopened. 
A translation  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy  had  been 
made  into  Latin,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoleras,  a noble  and 
learned  Greek,  and  had  thus  been  rendered  more 
familiar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another  transla- 
tion had  followed,  by  James  Angel  de  Scarpiaria, 
of  which  fair  and  beautiful  copies  became  com- 


* Letter  to  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  1501. 
f Foglieta,  Istoria  de  Genova,  lib.  ii. 
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mon  in  the  Italian  libraries.*  The  writings  also 
began  to  be  sought  after  of  Averroes,  Alfraganus, 
and  other  Arabian  sages,  who  had  kept  the  sacred 
fire  of  science  alive,  during  the  interval  of  Euro- 
pean darkness. 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  limited  and 
imperfect  ; yet,  like  the  return  of  morning  light, 
it  seemed  to  call  a new  creation  into  existence, 
and  broke,  with  all  the  charm  of  wonder,  upon 
imaginative  minds.  They  were  surprised  at 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  world  around  them. 
Every  step  was  discovery,  for  every  region  beyond 
their  native  country  was  in  a manner  terra  incog- 
nita. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  and  feeling 
With  respect  to  this  interesting  science,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centur)'.  An  interest 
still  more  intense  was  awakened  by  the  discover- 
ies which  began  to  be  made  along  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Africa  ; and  must  have  been  particularly 
felt  among  a maritime  and  commercial  people 
like  the  Genoese.  To  these  circumstances  may 
we  ascribe  the  enthusiastic  devotion  which  Co- 
lumbus imbibed  in  his  childhood  for  cosmograph- 
ical  studies,  and  which  influenced  all  his  after 
fortunes. 

The  short  time  passed  by  him  at  the  university 
of  Pavia  was  barely  sufficient  to  give  him  the  ru- 
diments of  the  necessary  sciences  ; the  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them,  which  he  evinced  in 
after  life,  must  have  been  the  result  of  diligent 
self-schooling,  in  casual  hours  of  study  amid  the 
cares  and  vicissitudes  of  a rugged  and  wandering 
life.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  strong  natural 
genius,  who,  from  having  to  contend  at  their  very 
outset  with  privations  and  impediments,  acquire 
an  intrepidity  in  encountering  and  a. facility  in 
vanquishing  difficulties,  throughout  their  career. 
Such  men  learn  to  effect  great  purposes  with 
small  means,  supplying  this  deficiency  by  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  energy  and  invention.  This, 
from  his  earliest  ^commencement,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In  every 
undertaking,  the  scantiness  and  apparent  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  means  enhance  the  grandeur  of  his 
achievements. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Columbus,  as  has  been  observed,  commenced 
his  nautical  career  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  His  first  voyages  were  made  with  a distant 
relative  named  Colombo,  a hardy  veteran  of  the 
seas,  who  had  risen  to  some  distinction  by  his 
bravery,  and  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  old 
chronicles  ; sometimes  as  commanding  a squad- 
ron of  his  own,  sometimes  as  an  admiral  in  the 
Genoese  service.  He  appears  to  have  been  bold 
and  adventurous  ; ready  to  fight  in  any  cause, 
and  to  seek  quarrel  wherever  it  might  lawfully  be 
found. 

The  seafaring  life  of  the  Mediterranean  in  those 
days  was  hazardous  and  daring.  A commercial 
expedition  resembled  a warlike  cruise,  and  the 
maritime  merchant  had  often  to  fight  his  way 
from  port  to  port.  Piracy  was  almost  legalized. 
The  frequent  feuds  between  the  Italian  states  ; 
the  cruisings  of  the  Catalonians  ; the  armadas 
fitted  out  by  private  noblemen,  who  exercised  a 


* Andres,  Hist.  B.  Let.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 


kind  of  sovereignty  in  their  own  domains,  and 
kept  petty  armies  and  navies  in  their  pay  ; the 
roving  ships  and  squadrons  of  private  adven- 
turers, a kind  of  naval  Condottieri,  sometimes 
employed  by  hostile  governments,  sometimes 
scouring  the  seas  in  search  of  lawless  booty  ; 
these,  with  the  holy  wars  waged  against  the  Ma- 
hometan powers,  rendered  the  narrow  seas,  to 
which  navigation  was  principally  confined,  scenes 
of  hardy  encounters  and  trying  reverses. 

Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  Columbus 
was  reared,  and  it  would  have  been  deeply  inter- 
esting to  have  marked  the  early  development  of 
his  genius  amid  its  stern  adversities.  All  this 
instructive  era  of  his  history,  however,  is  covered 
with  darkness.  His  son  Fernando,  who  could 
have  best  elucidated  it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity,  or 
has  now  and  then  perplexed  us  with  cross  lights  ; 
perhaps  unwilling,  from  a principle  of  mistaken 
pride,  to  reveal  the  indigence  and  obscurity  from 
which  his  father  so  gloriously  emerged. 

The  first  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account 
of  his  being  engaged  was  a naval  expedition, 
fitted  out  in  Genoa  in  1459  by  John  of  Anjou, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  to  make  a descent  upon 
Naples,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  king- 
dom for  his  father  King  Reinier,  or  Renato, 
otherwise  called  Rene,  Count  of  Provence.  The 
republic  of  Genoa  aided  him  with  ships  and 
money.  The  brilliant  nature  of  the  enterprise  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  daring  and  restless  spirits. 
The  chivalrous  nobleman,  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
the  hardy  corsair,  the  desperate  adventurer,  the 
mercenary  partisan,  all  hastened  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  Anjou.  The  veteran  Colombo  took 
a part  in  this  expedition,  either  with  galleys  of  his 
own,  or  as  a commander  of  the  Genoese  squadron, 
and, with  him  embarked  his  youthful  relative,  the 
future  discoverer. 

The  struggle  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of 
Naples  lasted  about  four  years,  with  varied  for- 
tune, but  was  finally  unsuccessful.  The  naval 
part  of  the  expedition,  in  which  Columbus  was 
engaged,  signalized  itself  by  acts  of  intrepidity  ; 
and  at  one  time,  when  the  duke  was  reduced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  a handful  of 
galleys  scoured  and  controlled  the  bay  of  Naples.* 

In  the  course  of  this  gallant  but  ill-fated  enter- 
prise, Columbus  was  detached  on  a perilous 
cruise,  to  cut  out  a galley  from  the  harbor  of 
Tunis.  This  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  himself 
in  a letter  written  many  years  afterward.  It  hap- 
pened to  me,  he  says,  that  King  Reinier  (whom 
God  has  taken  to  himself)  sent  me  to  Tunis,  to 
capture  the  galley  Fernandina,  and  when  I ar- 
rived off  the  island  of  St.  Pedro,  in  Sardinia,  I was 
informed  that  there  were  two  ships  and  a carrack 
with  the  galley  ; by  which  intelligence  my  crew 
were  so  troubled  that  they  determined  to  proceed 
no  further,  but  to  return  to  Marseilles  for  another 
vessel  and  more  people  ; as  I could  not  by  any 
means  compel  them,  I assented  apparently  to 
their  wishes,  altering  the  point  of  the  compass  and 
spreading  all  sail.  It  was  then  evening,  and  next 
morning  we  were  within  the  Cape  of  Carthagena, 
while  all  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  were 
sailing  toward  Marseilles. f 

We  have  no  further  record  of  this  bold  cruise 
into  the  harbor  of  Tunis  ; but  in  the  foregoing 
particulars  we  behold  early  indications  of  that 
resolute  and  persevering  spirit  which  insured  him 


* Colenuccio,  Istoria  de  Nap.  lib.  vii,  cap.  17. 
f Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
vide  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 
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success  in  his  more  important  undertakings.  His 
expedient  to  beguile  a discontented  crew  into  a 
continuation  of  the  enterprise,  by  deceiving  them 
with  respect  to  the  ship’s  course,  will  be  found  in 
unison  with  a stratagem  of  altering  the  reckoning, 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery. 

During  an  interval  of  many  years  we  have  but 
one  or  two  shadowy  traces  of  Columbus.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  principally  engaged  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  up  the  Levant  ; sometimes  in 
commercial  voyages  ; sometimes  in  the  warlike 
contests  between  the  Italian  states  ; sometimes  in 
pious  and  predatory  expeditions  against  the  Infi- 
dels. Historians  have  made  him  in  1474  captain 
of  several  Genoese  ships,  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  and  endangering  the  peace  between 
that  country  and  Spain  by  running  down  and 
capturing  Spanish  vessels  at  sea,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, as  a reprisal  for  an  irruption  of  the 
Spaniards  into  Roussillon.*  Again,  in  1475,  he 
is  represented  as  brushing  with  his  Genoese 
squadron  in  ruffling  bravado  by  a Venetian  fleet 
stationed  off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  shouting  “ Viva 
San  Georgio  !”  the  old  war-cry  of  Genoa,  thus 
endeavoring  to  pique  the  jealous  pride  of  the 
Venetians  and  provoke  a combat,  though  the  rival 
republics  were  at  peace  at  the  time. 

These  transactions,  however,  have  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Columbus.  They  were  the 
deeds,  or  misdeeds,  either  of  his  relative  the  old 
Genoese  admiral,  or  of  a nephew  of  the  same,  of 
kindred  spirit,  called  Colombo  the  Younger,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle.  They  both  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fond  of  rough  encounters,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  them 
about.  Fernando  Columbus  describes  this  Colombo 
the  Younger  as  a famous  corsair,  so  terrible  for  his 
deeds  against  the  Infidels,  that  the  Moorish  mothers 
used  to  frighten  their  unruly  children  with  his 
name.  Coiumbus  sailed  with  him  occasionally, 
as  he  had'  done  with  his  uncle,  and,  according  to 
Fernando’s  account,  commanded  a vessel  in  his 
squadron  on  an  eventful  occasion. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  having  heard  that  four 
Venetian  galleys  richly  laden  were  on  their  return 
voyage  from  Flanders,  laid  in  wait  for  them  on 
the  Portuguese  coast,  between  Lisbon  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  A desperate  engagement  took 
place  ; the  vessels  grappled  each  other,  and  the 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship. 
The  battle  lasted  from  morning  until  evening, 
with  great  carnage  on  both  sides.  The  vessel 
commanded  by  Columbus  was  engaged  with  a 
huge  Venetian  galley.  They  threw  hand-gre- 
nades and  other  fiery  missiles,  and  the  galley  was 
wrapped  in  flames.  The  vessels  were  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  grappling  irons,  and  could 
not  be  separated  ; both  were  involved  in  one  con- 
flagration, and  soon  became  a mere  blazing  mass. 
The  crews  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  ; Colum- 
bus seized  an  oar,  which  was  floating  within 
reach,  and  being  an  expert  swimmer,  attained  the 
shore,  though  full  two  leagues  distant.  It  pleased 
God,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  give  him  strength, 
that  he  might  preserve  him  for  greater  things. 
After  recovering  from  his  exhaustion  he  repaired  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  found  many  of  his  Genoese  coun- 
trymen, and  was  induced  to  take  up  his  residence.! 


* Chaufepie  Suppl.  to  Bayle,  vol.  ii.  ; article 
“ Columbus,” 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  5.  See  Illustrations  at 
the  end  of  this  werk,  article  “ Capture  of  the  Vene- 
tian Galleys.” 


Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fernando  of  his 
father’s  first  arrival  in  Portugal  ; and  it  has  been 
currently  adopted  by  modern  historians  ; but  on 
examining  various  histories  of  the  times,  the  bat- 
tle here  described,  appears  to  have  happened  sev- 
eral years  after  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
in  that  country.  That  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
test is  not  improbable  ; but  he  had  previously  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Portugal.  In  fact,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  history  of  that  kingdom,  we  shall 
find,  in  the  great  maritime  enterprises  in  which  it 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  ample  attractions  for  a 
person  of  his  inclinations  and  pursuits  ; and  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  his  first  visit  to  Lis- 
bon was  not  the  fortuitous  result  of  a desperate 
adventure,  but  was  undertaken  in  a spirit  of  lib- 
eral curiosity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honorable 
fortune. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  UNDER  PRINCE  HENRY 
OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  career  of  modern  discovery  had  com- 
menced shortly  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  was  prose- 
cuted with  great  activity  by  Portugal.  Some  have 
attributed  its  origin  to  a romantic  incident  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  An  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Macham,  flying  to  France  with  a lady  of  whom 
he  was  enamored,  was  driven  far  out  of  sight  of 
land  by  stress  of  weather,  and  after  wandering 
about  the  high  seas,  arrived  at  an  unknown  and 
uninhabited  island,  covered  with  beautiful  forests, 
which  was  afterward  called  Madeira.*  Others 
have  treated  this  account  as  a fable,  and  have 
pronounced  the  Canaries  to  be  the  first  fruits  of 
modern  discovery.  This  famous  group,  the  For- 
tunate Islands  of  the  ancients,  in  which  they 
placed  their  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  whence 
Ptolemy  commenced  to  count  the  longitude,  had 
been  long  lost  to  the  world.  There  are  vague  ac- 
counts, it  is  true,  of  ‘heir  having  received  casual 
visits,  at  wide  intervals,  during  the  obscure  ages, 
from  the  wandering  bark  of  some  Arabian,  Nor- 
man, or  Genoese  adventurer  ; but  all  this  was  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  and  led  to  no  beneficial  re- 
sult. It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that 
they  were  effectually  rediscovered,  and  restored 
to  mankind.  From  that  time  they  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  the  hardy  navigators  of  various 
countries.  The  greatest  benefit  produced  by  their 
discovery  was,  that  the  frequent  expeditions  made 
to  them  emboldened  mariners  to  venture  far  upon 
the  Atlantic,  and  familiarized  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given 
by  chance,  but  was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of 
one  master  mind.  This  was  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First,  surnamed  the 
Avenger,  and  Philippa,  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England.  The  character  of 
this  illustrious  man,  from  whose  enterprises  the 
genius  of  Columbus  took  excitement,  deserves  par- 
ticular mention. 

Having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors  at  Ceuta  he  re- 
ceived much  information  concerning  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  other  regions  in  the  interior,  hitherto 
unknown  to  Europeans,  and  conceived  an  idea 


* See  illustrations,  article  “ Discovery  of  Ma- 
deira.” 
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that  important  discoveries  were  to  be  made  by 
navigating  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  On 
returning  to  Portugal,  this  idea  became  his  ruling- 
thought.  Withdrawing  from  the  tumult  of  a court 
to  a country  retreat  in  the  Algarves,  near  Sag-res, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  ocean,  he  drew  around  him  men 
eminent  in  science,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the 
maritime  arts.  He  was  an  able  mathematician, 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  astronomy 
known  to  the  Arabians  of  Spain. 

On  studying  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  found 
what  he  considered  abundant  proofs  that  Africa 
was  circumnavigable.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was 
said  to  have  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
ocean,  and  to  have  continued  on  to  Gibraltar  ; 
and  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  sailing  from  Gibral- 
tar with  a fleet  of  sixty  ships,  and  following  the 
African  coast,  was  said  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  Arabia.*  It  is  true  these  voyages  had 
been  discredited  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
the  possibility  of  circumnavigating  Africa,  after 
being  for  a long  time  admitted  by  geographers, 
was  denied  by  Hipparchus,  who  considered  each 
sea- shut  up  and  land-bound  in  its  peculiar  basin  ; 
and  that  Africa  was  a continent  continuing  onward 
to  the  south  pole,  and  surrounding  the  Indian  Sea, 
so  as  to  join  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges.  This  opin- 
ion had  been  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  whose  works, 
in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were  the  highest  au- 
thority in  geography.  The  prince,  however,  clung 
to  the  ancient  belief,  that  Africa  was  circumnavi- 
gable, and  found  his  opinion  sanctioned  by  vari- 
ous learned  men  of  more  modern  date.  To  settle 
this  question,  and  achieve  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  was  an  object  worthy  the  ambition  of  a 
prince,  and  his  mind  was  fired  with  the  idea  of 
the  vast  benefits  that  would  arise  to  his  country 
should  it  be  accomplished  by  Portuguese  enter- 
prise. 

The  Italians,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  called 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  long  monopolized  the 
trade  of  Asia.  They  had  formed  commercial  es- 
tablishments at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  received  the  rich  produce  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  lying  near  the  equator  ; and  the 
silks,  the  gums,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones, 
and  other  luxurious  commodities  of  Egypt  and 
southern  Asia,  and  distributed  them  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  rose  to  opulence  and  power  in  consequence 
of  this  trade.  They  had  factories  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts,  even  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Moscovy 
and  Norway.  Their  merchants  emulated  the 
magnificence  of  princes.  All  Europe  was  tribu- 
tary to  their  commerce.  Yet  this  trade  had  to 
pass  through  various  intermediate  hands,  subject 
to  the  delays  and  charges  of  internal  navigation, 
and  the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys  of  the 
caravan.  For  a long  time  the  merchandise  of 
India  was  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas  ; thence  to  take  a 
new  destination  for  the  various  marts  of  Europe. 
After  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  had  conquered  the 
Arabs,  and  restored  trade  to  its  ancient  channel, 
it  was  still  attended  with  great  cost  and  delay. 
Its  precious  commodities  had  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Red  Sea  ; thence  on  the  backs  of  camels  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Egypt  to  meet  the  Italian  merchants. 

* See  illustrations,  article  “ Circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Ancients.” 


Thus,  while  the  opulent  traffic  of  the  East  was  en- 
grossed by  these  adventurous  monopolists,  the 
price  of  every  article  was  enhanced  by  the  great 
expense  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa  to  open  a direct  and  easy 
route  to  the  source  of  this  commerce,  to  turn  it  iri 
a golden  tide  upon  his  country.  He  was,  how- 
ever, before  the  age  in  thought,  and  had  to  coun- 
teract ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  endure  the 
delays  to  which  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are 
subjected,  from  the  tardy  co-operations  of  the  dull 
and  the  doubtful.  The  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Mariners  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  a boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared 
to  have  no  opposite  shore,  and  feared  to  venture 
out  of  sight  of  the  landmarks.  Every  bold  head- 
land,  and  far-stretching  promontory  was  a wall  to 
bar  their  progress.  They  crept  timorously  along 
the  Barbary  shores,  and  thought  they  had  accom- 
plished a wonderful  expedition  when  they  had 
ventured  a few  degrees  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. Cape  Non  was  long  the  limit  of  their  dar- 
ing ; they  hesitated  to  double  its  rocky  point, 
beaten  by  winds  and  waves,  and  threatening  to 
thrust  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  had 
others,  sanctioned  by  philosophy  itself.  They  still 
thought  that  the  earth,  at  the  equator,  was  girdled 
by  a torrid  zone,  over  which  the  sun  held  his  ver- 
tical and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemispheres 
by  a region  of  impassive  heat.  They  fancied 
Cape  Bojador  the  utmost  boundary  of  secure  en- 
terprise, and  had  a superstitious  belief  that  who- 
ever doubled  it  would  never  return.*  They 
looked  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  currents  of  its 
neighborhood,  and  the  furious  surf  which  beats 
upon  its  arid  coast.  They  imagined  that  beyond 
it  lay  the  frightful  region  of  the  torrid  zone, 
scorched  by  a blazing  sun  ; a region  of  fire,  where 
the  very  waves,  which  beat  upon  the  shores, 
boiled  under  the  intolerable  fervor  of  the  heavens. 

To  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  give  a scope  to 
navigation,  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs, 
Prince  Henry  established  a naval  college,  and 
erected  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  and  he  invited 
thither  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  nautical 
faculties  ; appointing  as  president  James  of  Mal- 
lorca, a man  learned  in  navigation,  and  skilful  in 
making  charts  and  instruments. 

The  effects  of  this  establishment  were  soon  ap- 
parent. All  that  was  known  relative  to  geogra- 
phy and  navigation  was  gathered  together  and 
reduced  to  system.  A vast  improvement  took 
place  in  maps.  The  compass  was  also  brought 
into  more  general  use,  especially  among  the  Por- 
tuguese, rendering  the  mariner  more  bold  and 
venturous,  by  enabling  him  to  navigate  in  the 
most  gloomy  day  and  in  the  darkest  night.  En- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by 
the  munificence  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese 
marine  became  signalized  for  the  hardihood  of  its 
enterprises  and  the  extent  of  its  discoveries. 
Cape  Bojador  was  doubled  ; the  region  of  the 
tropics  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  ter- 
rors ; the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  explored  ; and 
the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azore  islands,  which  lay 
three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  continent, 
were  rescued  from  the  oblivious  empire  of  the 
ocean. 

To  secure  the  quiet  prosecution  and  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  discoveries,  Henry  obtained  the  pro- 


* Mariana.  Hist.  Esp.,  lib,  ii.  cap.  22. 
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tection  of  a papal  bull,  granting  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands' it 
might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive, 
with  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  die  in 
these  expeditions  ; at  the  same  time  menacing, 
with  the  terrors  of  the  church,  all  who  should 
interfere  in  these  Christian  conquests.* * * § 

Henry  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1473, 
without  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition. It  was  not  until  many  years  afterward 
that  Vasco  de  Gama,  pursuing  with  a Portuguese 
fleet  the  track  he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his 
anticipations  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
sailing  along  the  southern  coast  of  India,  and  thus 
opening  a highway  for  commerce  to  the  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  Henry,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  reap  some  of  the  richest  rewards  of  a 
great  and  good  mind.  He  beheld,  through  his 
means,  his  native  country  in  a grand  and  active 
career  of  prosperity.  The  discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tuguese were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Portugal,  from  being  one 
of  the  least  among  nations,  suddenly  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important. 

All  this  was  effected,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arts  ; 
not  by  the  stratagems  of  a cabinet,  but  by  the  wis- 
dom of  a college.  It  was  the  great  achievement 
of  a prince,  who  has  well  been  described  “ full  of 
thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise,  and  acts  of  generous 
spirit  one  who  bore  for  his  device  the  mag- 
nanimous motto,  “ The  talent  to  do  good,”  the 
only  talent  worthy  the  ambition  of  princes. f 

Henry,  at  his  death,  left  it  in  charge  to  his 
country  to  prosecute  the  route  to  India.  He  had 
formed  companies  and  associations,  by  which 
commercial  zeal  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  it 
was  made  a matter  of  interest  and  competition  to 
enterprising  individuals.;];  From  time  to  time  Lis- 
bon was  thrown  into  a tumult  of  excitement  by 
the  launching  forth  of  some  new  expedition,  or  the 
return  of  a squadron  with  accounts  of  new  tracts 
explored  and  new  kingdoms  visited.  Everything 
was  confident  promise  and  sanguine  anticipation. 
The  miserable  hordes  of  the  African  coast  were 
magnified  into  powerful  nations,  and  the  voyagers 
continually  heard  of  opulent  countries  farther  on. 
It  was  as  yet  the  twilight  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge ; imagination  went  hand  in  hand  with  dis- 
covery, and  as  the  latter  groped  its  slow  and  cau- 
tious way,  the  former  peopled  all  beyond  with 
wonders.  The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discover- 
ies, and  of  the  expeditions  continually  setting  out, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  world.  Strangers  from 
all  parts,  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the  adven- 
turous, resorted  to  Lisbon  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars or  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
these  enterprises.  Among  these  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  whether  thrown  there,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a desperate  ad- 
venture, or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity  and 
the  pursuit  of  honorable- fortune. g 

CHAPTER  IV. 

RESIDENCE  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  LISEON — IDEAS 
CONCERNING  ISLANDS  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

COLUMBUS  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year 
1470.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood,  and  of  an  engaging  presence.  Minute 

* Vasconcelos,  Hist,  de  Juan  II. 
f Joam  de  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i. 

J Lafttau,  Conquetes  des  Portugais,  tom.  i.  lib.  i. 

§ Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i. 


descriptions  are  given  of  his  person  by  his  son 
Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries.* According  to  these  accounts,  he 
was  tall,  well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated and  dignified  demeanor.  His  visage  was 
long,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre  ; his  complexion 
fair  and  freckled  and  inclined  to  ruddy  ; his  nose 
aquiline  ; his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  his 
eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle  ; his  whole 
countenance  had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair, 
in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a light  color  ; but 
care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon 
turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was 
quite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in  diet 
and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and 
affable  with  strangers,  and  his  amiableness  and 
suavity  in  domestic  life  strongly  attached  his 
household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally irritable  ; f but  he  subdued  it  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  spirit,  comporting  himself  with  a 
courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never  indulging 
in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  noted  for  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the  fasts 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  ; nor  did  his  piety 
consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  his  whole 
character  was  strongly  tinctured. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
religious  service  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
All  Saints.  In  this  convent  were  certain  ladies 
of  rank,  either  resident  as  boarders,  or  in  some 
religious  capacity.  With  one  of  these,  Columbus 
became  acquainted.  She  was  Dona  Felipa, 
daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Monis  de  Perestrello,  an 
Italian  cavalier,  lately  deceased,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  under 
Prince  Henry,  and  had  colonized  and  governed 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  The  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  attachment,  and  ended  in  marriage. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a match  of  mere  affection, 
as  the  lady  was  destitute  of  fortune. 

The  newly  married  couple  resided  with  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  The  latter,  perceiving  the 
interest  which  Columbus  took  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  sea,  related  to  him  all  she  knew  of  the 
voyages  and  expeditions  of  her  late  husband,  and 
brought  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  journals,  and 
memorandums.  J In  this  way  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  routes  of  the  Portuguese,  their 
plans  and  conceptions  ; and  having,  by  his  mar- 
riage and  residence,  become  naturalized  in  Por- 
tugal, he  sailed  occasionally  in  the  expeditions  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  When  on  shore,  he  support- 
ed his  family  by  making  maps  and  charts.  Hie 
narrow  circumstances  obliged  him  to  observe  a 
strict  economy  ; yet  we  are  told  that  he  appropri- 
ated a part  of  his  scanty  means  to  the  succor  of 
his  aged  father  at  Genoa, g and  to  the  education 
of  his  younger  brothers.  || 

The  construction  of  a correct  map  or  chart,  in 
those  days,  required  a degree  of  knowledge  and 
experience  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  to 
distinction.  Geography  was  but  just  emerging 
from  the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  it  for 
ages.  Ptolemy  was  still  a standard  authority. 
The  maps  of  the  fifteenth  century  display  a mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  in  which  facts  handed 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  3.  Las  Casas,  Hist 
Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  MS. 

f Illescas,  Hist.  Pontifical,  lib.  vi. 

j Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

§ Ibid. 

| Munoz  Hist,  del,  N.  Mundo  v>*' . ii. 
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down  from  antiquity,  and  others  revealed  by  re- 
cent discoveries,  are  confused  with  popular  fables 
and  extravagant  conjectures.  At  such  a period, 
when  the  passion  for  maritime  discovery  was  seek- 
ing every  aid  to  facilitate  its  enterprises,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  an  aj:>le  cosmographer  like 
Columbus  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and 
the  superior  correctness  of  his  maps  and  charts 
would  give  him  notoriety  among  men  of  science.* 
We  accordingly  find  him,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
residence  in  Lisbon,  in  correspondence  with  Paulo 
Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  whose  communications  had  great 
influence  in  inspiriting  him  to  his  subsequent  un- 
dertakings. 

While  his  geographical  labors  thus  elevated  him 
to  a communion  with  the  learned,  they  were  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  foster  a train  of  thoughts 
favorable  to  nautical  enterprise.  From  constantly 
comparing  maps  and  charts,  and  noting  the  prog- 
ress and  direction  of  discovery,  he  was  led  to  per- 
ceive how  much  of  the  world  remained  unknown, 
and  to  meditate  on  the  means  of  exploring  it. 
His  domestic  concerns,  and  the  connections  he 
had  formed  by  marriage,  were  all  in  unison  with 
this  vein  of  speculation.  He  resided  for  some 
time  at  the  recently*  discovered  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  where  his  wife  had  inherited  some  prop- 
erty, and  during  his  residence  there  she  bore  him 
a son,  whom  he  named  Diego.  This  residence 
brought  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
discovery.  His  wife’s  sister  was  married  to  Pedro 
Correo,  a navigator  of  note,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  governor  of  Porto  Santo.  Being  frequently 
together  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  domestic 
life,  their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
discoveries  prosecuting  in  their  vicinity  along  the 
African  coasts  ; upon  the  long  sought  for  route 
to  India  ; and  upon  the  possibility  of  some  un- 
known lands  existing  in  the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have 
been  frequently  visited  by  the  voyagers  going  to 
and  from  Guinea.  Living  thus,  surrounded  by 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery,  communing  with 
persons  who  had  risen  by  it  to  fortune  and  honor, 
and  voyaging  in  the  very  tracks  of  its  recent  tri- 
umphs, the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  It  was  a period  of  gen- 
eral excitement  to  all  who  were  connected  with 
maritime  life,  or  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.  The  recent  discoveries  had  inflamed  their 
imaginations,  and  had  filled  them  with  visions'of 
other  islands,  of  greater  wealth  and  beauty,  yet 
to  be  discovered  in  the  boundless  wastes  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  opinions  and  fancies  of  the  an- 


* The  importance  which  began  to  be  attached  to 
cosmographical  knowledge  is  evident  from  the  dis- 
tinction which  Mauro,  an  Italian  friar,  obtained  from 
having  projected  an  universal  map,  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  of  the  time.  A fac-simile  of  this  map,  upon 
the  same  scale  as  the  original,  is  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  has  been  published,  with  a 
geographical  commentary,  by  the  learned  Zurla.  The 
Venetians  struck  a medal  in  honor  of  him,  on  which 
they  denominated  him  Cosmographus  incomparabilis 
(Colline  del  Bussol.  Naut.  p.  2,  c.  5).  Yet  Ramusio, 
who  had  seen  this  map  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Michele  de  Murano,  considers  it  merely  an  improved 
copy  of  a map  brought  from  Cathay  by  Marco  Polo 
(Ramusio,  t.  ii.  p.  17,  Ed.  Venet.  ifioG).  We  are  told 
that  Arnericus  Vespucius  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ducats  (equivalent  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars in  our  time)  for  a map  of  sea  and  land,  made  at 
Mallorca,  in  1439,  Ay  Gabriel  de  Valseca  (Barros,  D. 
1.  i.  c.  15.  Derroto  por  Tofino,  Introd.  p.  25). 


cients  on  the  subject  were  again  put  in  circula- 
tion. The  story  of  Antilla,  a great  island  in  the 
ocean,  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  fre- 
quently cited,  and  Plato's  imaginary  Atalantis  once 
more  found  firm  believers.  Many  thought  that 
the  Canaries  and  Azores  were  but  wrecks  which 
had  survived  its  submersion,  and  that  other  and 
larger  fragments  of  that  drowned  land  might  yet 
exist,  in  remoter  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited 
state  of  the  popular  mind  at  this  eventful  era,  was 
the  prevalence  of  rumors  respecting  unknown 
islands  casually  seen  in  the  ocean.  Many  of  these 
' were  mere  fables,  fabricated  to  feed  the  predomi- 
nant humor  of  the  public  ; many  had  their  origin 
in  the  heated  imaginations  of  voyagers,  beholding 
islands  in  those  summer  clouds  which  lie  along 
the  horizon,  and  often  beguile  the  sailor  with  the 
idea  of  distant  lands. 

On  such  airy  basis,  most  probably,  was  founded 
the  story  told  to  Columbus  by  one  Antonio  Leone, 
an  inhabitant  of  Madeira,  who  affirmed  that  sail- 
ing thence  westward  one  hundred  leagues,  he  had 
seen  three  islands  at  a distance.  But  the  tales  of 
the  kind  most  positively  advanced  and  zealously 
maintained,  were  those  related  by  the  people  of 
the  Canaries,  who  were  long  under  a singular 
optical  delusion.  They  imagined  that,  from  time 
to  time,  they  beheld  a vast  island  to  the  westward, 
with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Nor  was 
it  seen  in  cloudy  and  dubious  weather,  but  in 
those  clear  days  common  to  tropical  climates,  and 
with  all  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  objects 
may  be  discerned  in  their  pure,  transparent  at- 
mosphere. The  island,  it  is  true,  was  only  seen 
at  intervals  ; while  at  other  times,  and  in  the 
clearest  weather,  not  a vestige  of  it  was  to  be  de- 
scried. When  it  did  appear,  however,  it  was 
always  in  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same 
form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries  of  its  reality,  that  application  was  made 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  for  permission  to  discover 
and  take  possession  of  it  ; and  it  actually  became 
the  object  of  several  expeditions.  The  island, 
however,  was  never  to  be  found,  though  it  still 
continued  occasionally  to  cheat  the  eye.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fantastic  notions  con- 
cerning this  imaginary  land.  Some  supposed  it 
to  be  the  Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ; others, 
the  Island  of  Seven  Cities,  so  called  from  an  an- 
cient legend  of  seven  bishops,  who,  with  a multi- 
tude of  followers,  fled  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Moors,  and,  guided  by  Heaven  to 
some  unknown  island  in  the  ocean,  founded  on  it 
seven  splendid  cities.  While  some  considered  it 
another  legendary  island,  on  which,  it  was  said, 
a Scottish  priest  of  the  name  of  St.  Brandan  had 
landed,  in  the  sixth  century.  This  last  legend 
passed  into  current  belief.  The  fancied  island 
was  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  St. 
Borondon,  and  long  continued  to  be  actually  laid 
down  in  maps  far  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries.* 
The  same  was  done  with  the  fabulous  island  of 
Antilla  ; and  these  erroneous  maps  and  phantom 
islands  have  given  rise  at  various  times  to  asser- 
tions that  the  New  World  had  been  known  prior 
to  the  period  of  its  generally  reputed  discovery. 

Columbus,  however,  considers  all  these  appear- 
ances of  land  as  mere  illusions.  He  supposes  that 
they  may  have  been  caused  by  rocks  lying  in  the 
ocean,  which,  seen  at  a distance,  under  certain 
atmospherical  influences,  may  have  assumed  the 
appearance  of  islands  ; or  that  they  may  have 


* See  illustrations,  article  " Island  of  St.  Brandan.” 
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been  floating  islands,  such  as  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Seneca  and  others,  formed  of  twisted 
roots,  or  of  a light  and  porous  stone,  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  which  may  have  been  driven  about 
the  ocean  by  the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  have  long  since  proved  to  be  fabu- 
lous tales  or  atmospherical  delusions.  Yet  the 
rumors  concerning  them  derive  interest,  from 
showing  the  state  of  public  thought  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic,  while  its  western  regions  were  yet 
unknown.  They  were  all  noted  down  with  curi- 
ous care  by  Columbus,  and  may  have  had  some 
influence  over  his  imagination.  Still,  though  of  a 
visionary  spirit,  his  penetrating  genius  sought  in 
deeper  sources  for  the  aliment  of  its  meditations. 
Aroused  by  the  impulse  of  passing  events,  he 
turned  anew,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  study  the 
geographical  authors  which  he  had  read  before, 
and  to  consider  the  astronomical  reasons  which 
might  corroborate  the  theory  gradually  forming 
in  his  mind.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  been  written  by  the  ancients,  or  dis- 
covered by  the  moderns,  relative  to  geography. 
His  own  voyages  enabled  him  to  correct  many  of 
their  errors,  and  appreciate  many  of  their  theo- 
ries. His  genius  having  thus  taken  its  decided 
bent,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  from  what  a mass 
of  acknowledged  facts,  rational  hypotheses,  fanci- 
ful narrations,  and  popular  rumors,  his  grand 
project  of  discovery  was  wrought  out  by  the  strong 
workings  of  his  vigorous  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GROUNDS  ON  WHICH  COLUMBUS  FOUNDED  HIS 
BELIEF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  UNDISCOVERED 
LANDS  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  show  how  Columbus  was  gradually  kin- 
dled up  to  his  grand  design  by  the  spirit  and 
events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  son 
Fernando,  however,  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
precise  data  on  which  his  father’s  plan  of  discovery 
was  founded.*  “ He  does  this,”  he  observes,  “ to 
show  from  what  slender  argument  so  great  a 
scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought  to  light  ; and 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  may  desire 
to  know  distinctly  the  circumstances  and  motives 
which  led  his  father  to  undertake  this  enterprise.” 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and 
documents  found  among  his  father’s  papers,  it  is 
too  curious  and  interesting  not  to  deserve  particu- 
lar mention.  In  this  memorandum  he  arranged 
the  foundation  of  his  father’s  theory  under  three 
heads:  I.  The  nature  of  things.  2.  The  authority 
of  learned  writers.  3.  The  reports  of  navigators. 

Under  the  first  head  he  set  down  as  a funda- 
mental principle  that  the  earth  was  a terraqueous 
sphere  or  globe,  which  might  be  travelled  round 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot 
when  on  opposite  points.  The  circumference 
from  east  to  west,  at  the  equator,  Columbus 
divided,  according  to  Ptolemy,  into  twenty-four 
hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  he  imagined, 
comparing  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the  earlier 
map  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  fifteen  hours  had 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  rather  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  to  the  city  of  Thinae  in  Asia,  a place  set 


down  as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known  world. 
The  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier 
one  hour  more  by  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  There  remained,  then, 
according  to  the  estimation  of  Columbus,  eight 
hours,  or  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  unknown  and  unexplored.  This  space 
might,  in  a great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the 
eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  might  extend  so  far 
as  nearly  to  surround  the  globe,  and  to  approach 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
tract  of  ocean  intervening  between  these  coun- 
tries, he  observes,  would  be  less  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  if  the  opinion  of  Alfraganus,  the 
Arabian,  were  admitted,  who,  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to  the  earth  a smaller 
circumference  than  did  other  cosmographers  ; a 
theory  to  which  Columbus  seems  at  times  to  have 
given  faith.  Granting  these  premises,  it  was 
manifest  that,  by  pursuing  a direct  course  from 
east  to  west,  a navigator  would  arrive  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  and  discover  any  intervening  land. 

Under  the  second  head  are  named  the  authors 
whose  writings  had  weight  in  convincing  him  that 
the  intervening  ocean  could  be  but  of  moderate 
expanse,  and  easy  to  be  traversed.  Among  these, 
he  cites  the  opinion  of  Aj-istotle,  Seneca,  and 
Pliny,  that  one  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  the  In- 
dies in  a few  days  ; of  Strabo,  also,  who  observes, 
that  the  ocean  surrounds  the  earth,  bathing  on 
the  east  the  shores  of  India  ; on  the  west,  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania  ; so  that  it  is  easy 
to  navigate  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  same 
parallel.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  Asia,  or,  as 
he  always  terms  it,  India,  stretched  far  to  the 
east,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  unex- 
plored space,  the  narratives  are  cited  of  Marco 
Polo  and  John  Mandeville.  These  travellers  had 
visited,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  far  beyond  the  regions 
laid  down  by  Ptolemy  ; and  their  accounts  of  the 
extent  of  that  continent  to  the  eastward  had  a 
great  effect  in  convincing  Columbus  that  a voy- 
age to  the  west,  of  no  long  duration,  would  bring 
him  to  its  shores,  or  to  the  extensive  and  wealthy 
islands  which  lie  adjacent.  The  information  con- 
cerning Marco  Polo  is  probably  derived  from 
Paulo  Toscanelli,  a celebrated  doctor  of  Florence, 
already  mentioned,  with  whom  Columbus  corre- 
sponded in  1474,  and  who  transmitted  to  him  a 
copy  of  a letter  which  he  had  previously  written  to 
Fernando  Martinez,  a learned  canon  of  Lisbon. 
This  letter  maintains  the  facility  of  arriving  at  In- 
dia by  a western  course,  asserting  the  distance  to 
be  but  four  thousand  miles,  in  a direct  line  from 
Lisbon  to  the  province  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay, 
since  determined  to  be  the  northern  coast  of 
China.  Of  this  country  he  gives  a magnificent 
description,  drawn  from  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo.  He  adds,  that  in  the  route  lay  the  islands 
of  Antilla  and  Cipango,  distant  from  each  other 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues, 
abounding  in  riches,  and  offering  convenient 
places  for  ships  to  touch  at,  and  obtain  supplies 
on  the  voyage. 

Under  the  third  head  are  enumerated  various 
indications  of  land  in  the  west,  which  had  floated 
to  the  shores  of  the  known  world.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  how,  when  once  the  mind  of  Colum- 
bus had  become  heated  in  the  inquiry,  it  attracted 
to  it  every  corroborating  circumstance,  however 
vague  and  trivial.  He  appears  to  have  been  par- 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  6,  7,  8. 
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ocularly  attentive  to  the  gleams  of  information 
derived  from  veteran  mariners,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  recent  voyages  to  the  African 
coasts  ; and  also  from  the  inhabitants  of  lately 
discovered  islands,  placed,  in  a manner,  on  the 
frontier  posts  of  geographical  knowledge.  All 
these  are  carefully  noted  down  among  his  mem- 
orandums, to  be  collocated  with  the  facts  and 
opinions  already  stored  up  in  his  mind. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related 
to  him  by  Martin  Vicenti,  a pilot  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Portugal  ; that,  after  sailing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  had  taken  from  the  water  a piece  of 
carved  wood,  which  evidently  had  not  been  labor- 
ed with  an  iron  instrument.  As  the  winds  had 
drifted  it  from  the  west,  it  might  have  come  from 
some  unknown  land  in  that  direction. 

Pedro  Correo,  brother-in-law  of  Columbus,  is 
likewise  cited,  as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  a similar  piece  of  wood,  which  had 
drifted  from  the  same  quarter.  He  had  heard 
also  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  that  reeds  of  an 
immense  size  had  floated  to  some  of  those  islands 
from  the  west,  in  the  description  of  which,  Co- 
lumbus thought  he  recognized  the  immense  reeds 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 

Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  him  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  huge 
pine  trees,  of  a kind  that  did  not  grow  upon  any 
of  the  islands,  wafted  to  their  shores  by  the  west- 
erly winds  ; but  especially  of  the  bodies  of  two 
dead  men,  cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores,  whose 
features  differed  from  those  of  any  known  race  of 
people. 

To  these  is  added  the  report  of  a mariner  of  the 
port  of  St.  Mary,  who  asserted  that,  in  the  course 
of  a voyage  to  Ireland,  he  had  seen  land  to  the 
west,  which  the  ship’s  company  took  for  some  ex- 
treme part  of  Tartaryr.  Other  stories,  of  a similar 
kind,  are  noted,  as  well  as  rumors  concerning  the 
fancied  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  to  which,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
Columbus  gave  but  little  faith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds,  on  which, 
according  to  Fernando,  his  father  proceeded  from 
one/  position  to  another  until  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  undiscovered  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  ocean  ; that  it  was  attaina- 
ble ; that  it  was  fertile  ; and  finally,  that  it  was 
inhabited. 

It  is  evident  that  several  of  the  facts  herein  enu- 
merated must  have  become  known  to  Columbus 
after  he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  merely  serv- 
ed to  strengthen  it  ; still,  everything  that  throws 
any  light  upon  the  process  of  thought,  which  led 
to  so  great  an  event,  is  of  the  highest  interest  ; 
and  the  chain  of  deductions  here  furnished,  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  logical  in  its  concatenation, 
yet,  being  extracted  from  the  papers  of  Colum- 
bus himself,  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

On  considering  this  statement  attentively,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  grand  argument  which  induced 
Columbus  to  his  enterprise  was  that  placed  under 
the  first  head,  namely,  that  the  most  eastern  part 
of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  ; that  the  intervening 
space  must,  in  a great  measure,  be  filled  up  by 
the  unknown  residue  of  Asia  ; and  that,  if  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  world  was,  as  he  believed)  less 
.'han  was  generally  supposed,  the  Asiatic  shores 
ould  easily  be  attained  by  a moderate  voyage  to 
he  west. 


It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this 
great  undertaking  depended  upon  two  happy  er- 
rors, the  imaginary  extent  of  Asia  to  the  east,  and 
the  supposed  smallness  of  the  earth  ; both  errors 
of  the  most  learned  and  profound  philosophers, 
but  without  which  Columbus  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  his  enterprise.  As  to  the  idea  of 
finding  land  by  sailing  directly  to  the  west,  it  is 
at  present  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  as  in  some 
measure  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  first  concep- 
tion, and  the  hardihood  of  the  first  attempt  ; but 
in  those  days,  as  has  well  been  observed,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  was  yet  unknown  ; no 
one  could  tell  whether  the  ocean  were  not  of  im- 
mense extent,  impossible  to  be  traversed  ; nor 
were  the  laws  of  specific  gravity  and  of  central 
gravitation  ascertained,  by  which,  granting  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  possibility  of  making 
the  tour  of  it  would  be  manifest.*  The  practica- 
bility, therefore,  of  finding  land  by  sailing  to  the 
west,  was  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature  which 
are  considered  incredible  while  matters  of  mere 
speculation,  but  the  simplest  things  imaginable 
when  they  have  once  been  ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  be- 
came fixed  in  his  mind  with  singular  firmness, 
and  influenced  his  entire  character  and  conduct. 
He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the 
promised  land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment 
could  divert  him  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  his 
object.  A deep  religious  sentiment  mingled 
with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them  at  times  a 
tinge  of  superstition,  but  it  was  of  a sublime  and 
lofty  kind  ; he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  ; he  read, 
as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery  fore- 
told in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in 
the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  languages  united  under 
the  banners  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the 
triumphant  consummation  of  his  enterprise,  bring- 
ing the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth 
into  communion  with  Christian  Europe  ; carry- 
ing the  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and 
pagan  lands,  and  gathering  their  countless  na- 
tions under  the  holy  dominion  of  the  church. 

The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conceptions  gave 
an  elevation  to  his  spirit,  and  a dignity  and  lofti- 
ness to  his  whole  demeanor.  He  conferred  with 
sovereigns  almost  with  a feeling  of  equality.  His 
views  were  princely  and  unbounded  ; his  proposed 
discovery  was  of  empires  ; his  conditions  were 
proportionally  magnificent  ; nor  would  he  ever, 
even  after  long  delays,  repeated  disappointments, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  actual  penury,  abate 
what  appeared  to  be  extravagant  demands  for  a 
mere  possible  discovery. 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  an  ardent 
and  comprehensive  genius  could  arrive,  by  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  at  so  firm  a conviction,  sought 
for  other  modes  of  accounting  for  it.  When  the 
glorious  result  had  established  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  of  Columbus,  attempts  were  made  to 
prove  that  he  had  obtained  previous  information 
of  the  lands  which  he  pretended  to  discover. 
Among  these,  was  an  idle  tale  of  a tempest-tossed 
pilot,  said  to  have  died  in  his  house,  bequeathing 
him  written  accounts  of  an  unknown  land  in  the 
west,  upon  which  he  had  been  driven  by  adverse 


* Malte-Brun,  G6ographie  Universelie,  tom.  xir, 
Note  sur  le  D6couverte  de  l’Amerique. 
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winds.  This  story,  according  to  Fernando  Co- 
lumbus, had  no  other  foundation  than  one  of  the 
popular  tales  about  the  shadowy  island  of  St. 
Brandan,  which  a Portuguese  captain,  returning 
from  Guinea,  fancied  he  had  beheld  beyond  Ma- 
deira. It  circulated  for  a time  in  idle  rumor,  al- 
tered and  shaped  to  suit  their  purposes,  by  such 
as  sought  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  Columbus.  At 
length  it  found  its  way  into  print,  and  has  been 
echoed  by  various  historians,  varying  with  every 
narration,  and  full  of  contradictions  and  improb- 
abilities.* 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Colum- 
bus was  preceded  in  his  discoveries  by  Martin 
Behem,  a contemporary  cosmographer,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  landed  accidentally  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  in  the  course  of  an  African  expe- 
dition ; and  that  it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a 
map  or  globe,  projected  by  Behem,  on  which 
was  laid  down  the  newly-discovered  country,  that 
Columbus  made  his  voyage.  This  rumor  origina- 
ted in  an  absurd  misconstruction  of  a Latin  man- 
uscript, and  was  unsupported  by  any  documents  ; 
yet  it  has  had  its  circulation,  and  has  even  been 
revived  not  many  years  since,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion  ; but  is  now  completely  refuted 
and  put  to  rest.  The  land  visited  by  Behem  was 
the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator  ; the  globe 
he  projected  was  finished  in  1492,  while  Columbus 
was  absent  on  his  first  voyage  : it  contains  no 
trace  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof  that  its  existence  was  yet  unknown 
to  Behem. f 

There  is  a certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in 
the  garb  of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about 
the  traces  of  history,  casting  down  is  monuments, 
and  marring  and  mutilating  its  fairest  trophies. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  names 
from  such  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of 
the  most  salutary  purposes  of  history,  that'of  fur- 
nishing examples  of  what  human  genius  and 
laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish.  For  this 
purpose  some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  grand  idea  in  the  mind  of  Columbus  ; to  show 
that  it  was  the  conception  of  his  genius,  quicken- 
ed by  the  impulse  of  the  age,  and  aided  by  those 
scattered  gleams  of  knowledge  which  fell  ineffect- 
ually upon  ordinary  minds. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COLUMBUS  WITH  PAULO 
TOSCANELLI — EVENTS  IN  PORTUGAL  RELATIVE 
TO  DISCOVERIES — PROPOSITION  OF  COLUMBUS 
TO  THE  PORTUGUESE  COURT — DEPARTURE  FROM 
PORTUGAL. 

IT  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time 
when  Columbus  first  conceived  the  design  of  seek- 
ing a western  route  to  India.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  meditated  it  as  early  as  the  year 
1474,  though  as  yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured 
in  his  mind.  This  fact,  which  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, is  sufficiently  established  by  the  correspond- 
ence already  mentioned  with  the  learned  Tosca- 
nelli  of  Florence,  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  The  letter  of  Toscanelli  is  in  reply 
to  one  from  Columbus,  and  applauds  the  design 
which  he  had  expressed  of  making  a voyage  to 


* See  illustrations,  article  “ Rumor  concerning 
the  Pilot  who  died  In  the  House  of  Columbus.” 
f See  illustrations,  article  “ Behem.” 


the  west.  To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  facil- 
ity of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direction,  he  sent 
him  a map,  projected  partly  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, and  partly  according  to  the  descriptions  of 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  was  depicted  in  front  of  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  with  a moderate  space  ol 
ocean  between  them,  in  which  were  placed  at 
convenient  distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  and  the 
other  islands.*  Columbus  was  greatly  animated 
by  the  letter  and  chart  of  Toscanelli,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  cosmographers  of  the 
day.  He  appears  to  have  procured  the  work  of 
Marco  Polo,  which  had  been  translated  into  va- 
rious languages,  and  existed  in  manuscript  in 
most  libraries.  This  author  gives  marvellous  ac- 
counts of  the  riches  of  the  realms  of  Cathay  and 
Mangi,  or  Mangu,  since  ascertained  to  be  North- 
ern and  Southern  China,  on  the  coast  of  which, 
according  to  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  a voyager 
sailing  directly  west  would  be  sure  to  arrive.  He 
describes  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  the 
Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  the  splendor  and 
magnitude  of  his  capitals  of  Cambalu  and  Ouinsai, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zi- 
pangi,  supposed  to  be  Japan.  This  island  he 
places  opposite  Cathay,  five  hundred  leagues  in 
the  ocean.  He  represents  it  as  abounding  in 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  choice  objects  of 
commerce,  with  a monarch  whose  palace  was 
roofed  with  plates  of  gold  instead  of  lead.  The 
narrations  of  this  traveller  were  by  many  consid- 
ered fabulous  ; but  though  full  of  what  appear  to 
be  splendid  exaggerations,  they  have  since  been 
found  substantially  correct.  They  are  thus  par- 
ticularly noted,  from  the  influence  they  had  over 
the  imagination  of  Columbus.  The  work  of  Mar- 
co Polo  is  a key  to  many  parts  of  his  history.  In 
his  applications  to  the  various  courts,  he  repre- 
sented the  countries  he  expected  to  discover  as 
those  regions  of  inexhaustible  wealth  which  the 
Venetian  had  described.  The  territories  of  the 
Grand  Khan  were  the  objects  of  inquiry'  in  all  his 
voyages  ; and  inJiis  cruisings  among  the  Antilles 
he  was  continually  flattering  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  arriving  at  the  opulent  island  of  Cipango, 
and  the  coasts  of  Mangi  and  Cathay. f 

While  the  design  of  attempting  the  discovery  in 
the  west  was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
he  made  a voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Of 
this  we  have  no  other  memorial  than  the  follow- 
ing passage,  extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of  his 
letters  : “In  the  year  1477,  in  February,  I navi- 
gated one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  the 
southern  part  of  which  is  seventy-three  degrees 
distant  frorfi  the  equator,  and  not  sixty-three,  as 
some  pretend  ; neither  is  it  situated  within  the 
line  which  includes  the  west  of  Ptolemy,  but  is 
much  more  westerly.  The  English,  principally 
those  of  Bristol,  go  with  their  merchandise  to  this 
island,  which  is  as  large  as  England.  When  I 
was  there  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tides 
were  so  great  as  to  rise  and  fall  twenty-six 
fathom.”J 

* This  map,  by  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  Las  Casas  (lib.  i.  cap.  12)  says 
he  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  writing  his  his 
tor\'.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  interesting 
a document  should  be  lost.  It  may  yet  exist  among 
the  chaotic  lumber  of  the  Spanish  archives.  Few  doc- 
uments of  mere  curiosity  would  be  more  precious. 

f A more  particular  account  of  Marco  Polo  and  his 
wiitings  is  given  among  the  illustrations. 

J Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 


PART  OF  A TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE  MADE  AT  NUREMBERG  IN  THE  YEAR  Hg2  by  Martin  Behem 


The  terrestrial  globe,  of  which  a segment  is  given  above,  was  made  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1402 
the  very  year  on  which  (^olumbus  departed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  Martin  Behem,  the 
inventor,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  cosmographers  of  the  time,  and,  having  resided  at  Lisbon  in  the 
employ  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  had  probably  seen  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  the  documents 
submitted  by  Columbus  to  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  government.  His  globe  may  there 
fore,  be  presumed  illustrative  of  the  idea  entertained  by  Columbus  of  the  islands  in  the  ocean  near  th* 
extremity  of  Asia,  at  the  time  he  undertook  his  discovery. 
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The  island  thus  mentioned  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Iceland,  which  is  far  to  the 
west  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  as  laid 
down  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decid- 
ed efforts  on  the  part  of  Columbus  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  He  was  too  poor  to  fit  out 
the  armament  necessary  for  so  important  an  expe- 
dition. Indeed  it  was  an  enterprise  only  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  employ  of  some  sovereign  state, 
which  could  assume  dominion  over  the  territories 
he  might  discover,  and  reward  him  with  dignities 
and  privileges  commensurate  to  his  services.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  at  one  time  endeavored  to  en- 
gage his  native  country,  Genoa,  in  the  undertak- 
ing, but  without  success.  No  record  remains  of 
such  an  attempt,  though  it  is  generally  believed, 
and  has  strong  probability  in  its  favor.  His  resi- 
dence in  Portugal  placed  him  at  hand  to  solicit 
the  patronage  of  that  power,  but  Alphonso,  who 
was  then  on  the  throne,  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  the  latter  part'  of  his  reign  with  a war  with 
Spain,  for  the  succession  of  the  Princess  Juana  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  to  engage  in  peaceful  enter- 
prises of  an  expensive  nature.  The  public  mind, 
also,  was  not  prepared  for  so  perilous  an  under- 
taking. Notwithstanding  the  many  recent  voy- 
ages to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into 
more  general  use,  navigation  was  still  shackled 
with  impediments,  and  the  mariner  rarely  ven- 
tured far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Discovery  advanced  slowly  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  the  mariners  feared  to  cruise  far  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  with  the  stars  of  which 
they  were  totally  unacquainted.  To  such  men, 
the  project  of  a voyage  directly  westward,  into 
the  midst  of  that  boundless  waste,  to  seek  some 
visionary  land,  appeared  as  extravagant  as  it 
would  be  at  the  present  day  to  launch  forth  in  a 
balloon  into  the  regions  of  space  in  quest  of  some 
distant  star. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  navigation.  The  era  was 
propitious  to  the  quick  advancement  of  knowledge. 
The  recent  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  enabled 
men  to  communicate  rapidly  and  extensively  their 
ideas  and  discoveries.  It  drew  forth  learning 
from  libraries  and  convents,  and  brought  it  famil- 
iarly to  the  reading-desk  of  the  student.  Volumes 
of  information,  which  before  had  existed  only  in 
costly  manuscripts,  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  indigent  scholar  and 
obscure  artist,  were  now  in  every  hand.  There 
was  henceforth  to  be  no  retrogression  in  knowl- 
edge, nor  any  pause  in  its  career.  Every  step  in 
advance,  was  immediately,  and  simultaneously, 
and  widely  promulgated,  recorded  in  a thousand 
forms,  and  fixed  forever.  There  could  never 
again  be  a dark  age  ; nations  mignt  snut  their 
eyes  to  the  light,  and  sit  in  wilful  darkness,  but 
they  could  not  trample  it  out  ; it  would  still  shine 
on,  dispensed  to  happier  parts  of  the  world,  by 
the  diffusive  powers  of  the  press. 

At  this  juncture,  in  1481,  a monarch  ascended 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  of  different  ambition  from 
Alphonso.  John  II.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  had  imbibed  the  passion  for  discovery 
from  his  grand-uncle,  Prince  Henry,  and  with  his 
reign  all  its  activity  revived.  His  first  care  was 
to  build  a fort  at  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  to  protect  the  trade  carried  on 
in  that  neighborhood  for  gold  dust,  ivory,  and 
slaves. 

The  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great 


glory  upon  Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  been 
expensive  rather  than  profitable.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  the  route  to  India,  however,  it  was  ex- 
pected would  repay  all  cost  and  toil,  and  open  a 
source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation.  The 
project  of  Prince  Henry,  which  had  now  been 
tardily  prosecuted  for  halt  a century,  had  excited 
a curiosity  about  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  and 
revived  all  the  accounts,  true  and  fabulous,  of 
travellers. 

Besides  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already  men- 
tioned, there  was  the  narrative  of  Rabbi  Benjamin 
ben  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  a Spanish  Jew,  who  set 
but  from  Saragossa  in  1173,  to  visit  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most 
parts  of  the  known  world,  he  penetrated  China, 
and  passed  thence  to  the  southern  islands  of 
Asia.*  There  were  also  the  narratives  of  Carpini 
and  Ascelin,  two  friars,  dispatched,  the  one  in 
1246,  the  other  in  1247,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  as 
apostolic  ambassadors,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary  ; and  the  journal 
of  William  Rubruquis  (or  Ruysbroek),  a cele- 
brated Cordelier,  sent  on  a similar  errand  in  1253, 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  then  on  his  unfortunate 
crusade  into  Palestine.  These  pious  but  chimerical 
missions  had  proved  abortive  ; but  the  narratives 
of  them  being  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
served  to  inflame  the  public  curiosity  respecting 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia. 

In  these  narratives  we  first  find  mention  made 
of  the  renowned  Prester  John,  a Christian  king, 
said  to  hold  sway  in  a remote  part  of  the  East, 
who  was  long  an  object  of  curiosity  and  research, 
but  whose  kingdom  seemed  to  shift  its  situation 
in  the  tale  of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from 
the  search  as  effectually  as  the  unsubstantial 
island  of  St.  Brandan.  All  the  speculations  con- 
cerning this  potentate  and  his  Oriental  realm  were 
again  put  in  circulation.  It  was  fancied  that 
traces  of  his  empire  were  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Benin,  where  there 
was  a powerful  prince,  who  used  a cross  among 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  John  II.  partook  largely 
of  the  popular  excitement  produced  by  these  nar- 
rations. In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  actually 
sent  missions  in  quest  of  Prester  John,  to  visit 
whose  dominions  became  the  romantic  desire  of 
many  a religious  enthusiast.!  The  magnificent 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
East  made  him  extremely  anxious  that  the  splen- 
did project  of  Prince  Henry  should  be  realized, 
and  the  Portuguese  flag  penetrate  to  the  Indian 
seas.  Impatient  of  the  slowness  with  which  his 
discoveries  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  the  impediments  which  every  cape  and 
promontory  presented  to  nautical  enterprise,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be 
given  to  navigation.  His  two  physicians,  Rod- 
erigo  and  Joseph,  the  latter  a Jew,  the  most  able 
astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  his  kingdom, 
together  with  the  celebrated  Martin  Behem,  en- 
tered into  a learned  consultation  on  the  subject. 
The  result  of  their  conferences  and  labors  was  the 
application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation,  ena- 
bling the  seaman,  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  to  as- 


* Bergeron,  Voyages  en  Asie,  tom.  i.  The  work 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
was  so  much  in  repute,  that  the  translation  went 
through  sixteen  editions.  Andres,  Hist.  B.  Let.,  ii. 
cap.  6. 

f See  illustrations,  article  “ Prester  John.’' 
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certain  his  distance  from  the  equator.*  This  in- 
strument has  since  been  improved  and  modified 
into  the  modern  quadrant,  of  which,  even  at  its 
first  introduction,  it  possessed  all  the  essential 
advantages. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
upon  navigation  by  this  invention.  It  cast  it  loose 
at  once  from  its  long  bondage  to  the  land,  and  set 
it  free  to  rove  the  deep.  The  mariner  now,  in- 
stead of  coasting  the  shores  like  the  ancient  navi- 
gators, and,  if  driven  from  the  land,  groping  his 
way  back  in  doubt  and  apprehension  by  the  un- 
certain guidance  of  the  stars,  might  adventure 
boldly  into  unknown  seas,  confident  of  being  able 
to  trace  his  course  by  means  of  the  compass  and 
the  astrolabe. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,  which  had  pre- 
pared guides  for  discovery''  across  the  trackless 
ocean,  that  Columbus  made  the  first  attempt,  of 
which  we  have  any  clear  and  indisputable  record, 
to  procure  royal  patronage  for  his  enterprise. 
The  court  of  Portugal  had  shown  extraordinary 
liberality  in  rewarding  nautical  discovery.  Most 
of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  her  service  had 
been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  islands 
and  countries  they  had  discovered,  although  many 
of  them  were  foreigners  by  birth.  Encouraged 
by  this  liberality,  and  by  the  anxiety  evinced  by 
King  John  II.  to  accomplish  a passage  by  sea  to 
India,  Columbus  obtained  an  audience  of  that 
monarch,  and  proposed,  in  case  the  king  would 
furnish  him  with  ships  and  men,  to  undertake  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  route  than  that  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  His  plan  was  to  strike  directly 
to  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic.  He  then  unfold- 
ed his  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
Asia,  describing  also  the  immense  riches  of  the 
island  of  Cipango,  the  first  land  at  which  he  ex- 
pected to  arrive.  Of  this  audience  we  have  two 
accounts,  written  in  somewhat  of  an  opposite 
spirit  ; one  by  his  son  Fernando,  the  other  by 
Joam  de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historiographer. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  views  taken  of 
the  same  transaction  by  the  enthusiastic  son,  and 
by  the  cool,  perhaps  prejudiced,  historian. 

The  king,  according  to  Fernando,  listened  to 
his  father  with  great  attention,  but  was  discour- 
aged from  engaging  in  any  new  scheme  of  the 
kind,  by  the  cost  and  trouble  already  sustained 
in  exploring  the  route  by  the  African  coast,  which 
as  yet  remained  unaccomplished.  His  father, 
however,  supported  his  proposition  by  such  excel- 
lent reasons,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  give  his 
consent.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was 
the  terms  ; for  Columbus,  being  a man  of  lofty 
and  noble  sentiments,  demanded  high  and  honor- 
able titles  and  rewards,  to  the  end,  says  Fernan- 
do, that  he  might  leave  behind  him  a name  and 
family  worthy  of  his  deeds  and  merits.! 

Barros,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  seem- 
ing acquiescence  of  the  king,  merely  to  the  im- 
portunities of  Columbus.  He  considered  him, 
says  the  historian,  a vainglorious  man,  fond  of 
displaying  his  abilities,  and  given  to  fantastic 
fancies,  such  as  that  respecting  the  island  of  Ci- 
pango. { But  in  fact,  this  idea  of  Columbus  being 
vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  writers  in 
after  years  ; and  as  to  the  island  of  Cipango,  it 
was  far  from  being  considered  chimerical  by  the 
king,  who,  as  has  been  shown  by  his  mission  in 


* Barros,  decad.  i,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  Maffei,  lib.  vi. 
p.  6 and  7. 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  10. 

J Barros,  Asia,  decad.  1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 


search  of  Prester  John,  was  a ready  believer  in 
these  travellers’  tales  concerning  the  East.  The 
reasoning  of  Columbus  must  have  produced  fern 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  referred  the  proposition  to  a learned 
junto,  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to  mari- 
time discovery. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  two  able  cosmogra- 
phers,  masters  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  and  the 
king’s  confessor,  Diego  Ortiz  de  Cazadilla,  bishop 
of  Ceuta,  a man  greatly  reputed  for  his  learning, 
a Castilian  by  birth,  and  generally  called  Caza- 
dilla, from  the  name  of  his  native  place.  This 
scientific  body  treated  the  project  as  extravagant 
and  visionary. 

Still  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied. According  to  his  historian  Vasconcelos,* 
he  convoked  his  council,  composed  of  prelates  and 
persons  of  the  greatest  learning  in  the  kingdom, 
and  asked  their  advice,  whether  to  adopt  this  new 
route  of  discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which  they 
had  already  opened. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  notice 
briefly  the  discussion  of  the  council  on  this  great 
question.  Vasconcelos  reports  a speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ceuta,  in  which  he  not  only  objected  to 
the  proposed  enterprise,  as  destitute  of  reason, 
but  even  discountenanced  any  further  prosecution 
of  the  African  discoveries.  “ They  tended,”  he 
said,  “ to  distract  the  attention,  drain  the  re- 
sources, and  divide  the  power  of  the  nation, 
already  too  much  weakened  by  recent  war  and 
pestilence.  While  their  forces  were  thus  scattered 
abroad  on  remote  and  unprofitable  expeditions, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  attack  from  their  ac- 
tive enemy  the  King  of  Castile.  The  greatness  of 
monarchs,”  he  continued,  “ did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  as  from  the 
wisdom  and  ability  with  which  they  governed. 
In  the  Portuguese  nation  it  would  be  madness  to 
launch  into  enterprises  without  first  considering 
them  in  connection  with  its  means.  The  king  had 
already  sufficient  undertakings  in  hand  of  certain 
advantage,  without  engaging  in  others  of  a wild, 
chimerical  nature.  If  he  wished  employment  tor 
the  active  valor  of  the  nation,  the  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  was 
sufficient,  wherein  his  triumphs  were  of  solid  ad- 
vantage, tending  to  cripple  and  enfeeble  those 
neighboring  foes,  who  had  proved  themselves  so 
dangerous  when  possessed  of  power.  ” 

This  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  directed  against  enterprises  which  were 
the  glory  of  the  Portuguese,  touched  the  national 
pride  of  Don  Pedro  de  Meneses,  Count  of  Villa 
Real,  and  drew  from  him  a lofty  and  patriotic 
reply.  - It  has  been  said  by  an  historian  that  this 
reply  was  in  support  of  the  proposition  of  Colum- 
bus ; but  that  does  not  clearly  appear.  He  may 
have  treated  the  proposal  with  respect,  but  his 
eloquence  was  employed  for  those  enterprises  in 
which  the  Portuguese  were  already  engaged. 

“ Portugal,”  he  observed,  “ was  not  in  its  in- 
fancy, nor  were  its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack 
means  to  engage  in  discoveries.  Even  granting 
that  those  proposed  by  Columbus  were  conjec- 
tural, why  should  they  abandon  those  commenced 
by  their  late  Prince  Henry,  on  such  solid  founda- 
tions, and  prosecuted  with  such  happy  prospects  ? 
Crowns,”  he  observed,  “ enriched  themselves  by 
commerce,  fortified  themselves  by  alliance,  and 
acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The  views  of  a 
nation  could  not  always  be  the  same  ; they  ex- 


* Vasconcelos,  Vida  del  Rey  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  iv. 
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tended  with  its  opulence  and  prosperity.  Portugal 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  engaging  in  an  extensive 
enterprise.  It  would  be  the  greatest  glory  for 
Portuguese  valor  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  and 
horrors  of  the  ocean  sea,  so  formidable  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Thus  occupied,  it 
would  escape  the  idleness  engendered  in  a long 
interval  of  peace — idleness,  that  source  of  vice, 
that  silent  file,  which,  little  by  little,  wore  away 
the  strength  and  valor  of  a nation.  It  was  an  af- 
front,” he  added,”  to  the  Portuguese  name  to  men- 
ace it  with  imaginary  perils,  when  it  had  proved 
itself  so  intrepid  in  encountering  those  which 
were  most  certain  and  tremendous.  Great  souls 
were  formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  wondered 
much  that  a prelate,  so  religious  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  should  oppose  this  undertaking  ; the  ulti- 
mate object  of  which  was  to  augment  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  spread  it  from  pole  to  pole  ; reflecting 
glory  on  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  yielding  em- 
pire and  lasting  fame  to  its  princes.”  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that,  ” although  a soldier,  he 
dared  to  prognosticate,  with  a voice  and  spirit  as 
if  from  heaven,  to  whatever  prince  should  achieve 
this  enterprise,  more  happy  success  and  durable 
renown  than  had  ever  been  obtained  by  sovereign 
the  most  valorous  and  fortunate.”  * The  warm 
and  generous  eloquence  of  the  count  overpowered 
the  cold-spirited  reasonings  of  the  bishop  as  far  as 
the  project  of  circumnavigating  Africa  was  con- 
cerned, which  was  prosecuted  with  new  ardor 
and  triumphant  success  : the  proposition  of  Co- 
lumbus, however,  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  council. 

Seeing  that  King  John  still  manifested  an  incli- 
nation for  the  enterprise,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta  that  Columbus  might  be 
kept  in  suspense  while  a vessel  secretly  dispatched 
in  the  direction  he  should  point  out  might  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  foundation  for  his 
theory.  By  this  means  all  its  advantages  might 
be  secured,  without  committing  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  ny  formal  negotiations  about  what  might 
prove  a mere  chimera.  King  John,  in  an  evil 
hour,  had  the  weakness  to  permit  a stratagem  so 


inconsistent  with  his  usual  justice  and  magna- 
nimity. Columbus  was  required  to  furnish  for  the 
consideration  of  the  council  a detailed  plan  of  his 
proposed  voyage,  with  the  charts  and  documents 
according  to  which  he  intended  to  shape  his 
course.  These  being  procured,  a caravel  was 
dispatched  with  the  ostensible  design  of  carrying 
provisions  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  but  with 
private  instructions  to  pursue  the  designated 
route.  Departing  from  those  islands  the  caravel 
stood  westward  for  several  days,  until  the  weather 
became  stormy  ; when  the  pilots,  seeing  nothing 
but  an  immeasurable  waste  of  wild,  tumbling 
waves  still  extending  before  them,  lost  all  courage 
and  put  back,  ridiculing  the  project  of  Columbus 
as  extravagant  and  irrational.* 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his 
enterprise  roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus, 
and  he  declined  all  offers  of  King  John  to  renew 
the  negotiation.  The  death  of  his  wife,  which 
had  occurred  some  time  previously,  had  dissolved 
the  domestic  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal  ; 
he  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  a country 
where  he  had  been  treated  with  so  little  faith,  and 
to  look  elsewhere  for  patronage.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  engaged  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
carry  proposals  to  the  King  of  England,  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  great  hope 
from  that  quarter  ; England  by  no  means  possess- 
ing at  the  time  the  spirit  of  nautical  enterprise 
which  has  since  distinguished  her.  The  great  re- 
liance of  Columbus  was  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1484  that  he  left  Lis- 
bon, taking  with  him  his  son  Diego.  His  depart- 
ure had  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy,  lest,  as 
some  assert,  it  should  be  prevented  by  King  John  ; 
but  lest,  as  others  surmise,  it  should  be  prevented 
by  his  creditors.!  Like  many  other  great  projec- 
tors, while  engaged  upon  schemes  of  vast  benefit 
to  mankind,  he  had  suffered  his  own  affairs  to  go 
to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle  hard  with 
poverty  ; nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interesting  cir- 
cumstances in  his  eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a 
manner,  to  beg  his  way  from  court  to  court,  to 
offer  to  princes  the  discovery  of  a world. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I.  . 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COLUMBUS  AFTER  LEAVING  POR- 
TUGAL— HIS  APPLICATIONS  IN  SPAIN—  CHARAC- 
TERS OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

[1485.] 

The  immediate  movements  of  Columbus J$h 
leaving  Portugal  are  involved  in  uncertainty!  It 
is  said  that  about  this  time  he  made  a proposition 
of  his  enterprise,  in  person,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  by  letter,  to  the  government  of  Genoa.  The 
republic,  however,  was  in  a languishing  decline, 
and  embarrassed  by  a foreign  war.  Caffa,  her 
great  deposit  in  the  Crimea,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her  flag  was  on  the  point 
of  being  driven  from  the  Archipelago.  Her  spirit 
was  broken  with  her  fortunes  ; for  with  nations, 


* Vasconcelos,  lib.  iv.  La  Clede,  Hist.  Portugal, 
lib.  xiii.  tom.  iii. 


as  with  individuals,  enterprise  is  the  child  of  pros- 
perity, and  is  apt  to  languish  in  evil  days  when 
there  is  most  need  of  its  exertion.  Thus  Genoa, 
disheartened  by  her  reverses,  shut  her  ears  to  the 
proposition  of  Columbus,  which  might  have  ele- 
vated her  to  tenfold  splendor,  and  perpetuated 
within  her  grasp  the  golden  wand  of  commerce. 
While  at  Genoa,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  made 
arrangements  out  of  his  scanty  means  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  aged  father.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 
about  this  time  he  carried  his  proposal  to  Venice, 
where  it  was  declined  on  account  of  the  critical 
state  of  national  affairs.  This,  however,  is 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  8.  Herrera,  decad.  1, 
lib.  i.  cap  7. 

f This  surmise  is  founded  on  a letter  from  King 
John  to  Columbus,  written  some  years  afterward,  in- 
viting him  to  return  to  Portugal,  and  insuring  him 
against  arrest  on  account  of  any  process,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, which  might  be  pending  against  him.  See  Naw 
arrete,  Collec.  tom.  ii.  doc.  3. 
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merely  traditional,  and  unsupported  by  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  first  firm  and  indisputa- 
ble trace  we  have  of  Columbus  after  leaving  Por- 
tugal is  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1485,  where  we 
find  him  seeking  his  fortune  among  the  Spanish 
nobles,  several  of  whom  had  vast  possessions,  and 
exercised  almost  independent  sovereignty  in  their 
domains. 

Foremost  among  these  were  the  Dukes  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi,  who  had  estates 
like  principalities  lying  along  the  sea-coast,  with 
ports  and  shipping  and  hosts  of  retainers  at  their 
command.  They  served  the  crown  in  its  Moor- 
ish wars  more  as  allied  princes  than  as  vassals, 
bringing  armies  into  the  field  led  by  themselves, 
or  by  captains  of  their  own  appointment.  Their 
domestic  establishments  were  on  almost  a regal 
scale  ; their  palaces  were  filled  with  persons  of 
merit,  and  young  cavaliers  of  noble  birth,  to  be 
reared  under  their  auspices,  in  the  exercise  of 
arts  and  arms. 

Columbus  had  many  interviews  with  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  was  tempted  for  a time 
by  the  splendid  prospects  held  out  ; but  their  very 
splendor  threw  a coloring  of  improbability  over 
the  enterprise,  and  he  finally  rejected  it  as  the 
dream  of  an  Italian  visionary. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  was  likewise  favor- 
able at  the  outset.  He  entertained  Columbus  for 
some  time  in  his  house,  and  was  actually  on  the 
point  of  granting  him  three  or  four  caravels  which 
lay  ready  for  sea  in  his  harbor  of  Port  St.  Mary, 
opposite  Cadiz,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind,  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  the  en- 
terprise, if  successful,  would  involve  discoveries 
too  important  to  be  grasped  by  any  but  a sov- 
ereign power,  and  that  the  Spanish  government 
might  be  displeased  at  his  undertaking  it  on  his 
own  account.  Finding,  however,  that  Colum- 
bus intended  to  make  his  next  application  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  loath  that  an  enterprise  of 
such  importance  should  be  lost  to  Spain,  the  duke 
wrote  to  Queen  Isabella  recommending  it  strong- 
ly to  her  attention.  The  queen  made  a favorable 
reply,  and  requested  that  Columbus  might  be  sent 
to  her.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  Spanish 
court,  then  at  Cordova,  bearing  a letter  to  the 
queen  from  the  duke,  soliciting  that,  in  case  the 
expedition  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  might 
have  a share  in  it,  and  the  fitting  out  of  the  arma- 
ment from  his  port  of  St.  Mary,  as  a recompense 
for  having  waived  the  enterprise  in  favor  of  the 
crown.* 

The  time  when  Columbus  thus  sought  his  for- 
tunes at  the  court  of  Spain  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  had  consolidated  the  Christian  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  put  an  end  to  those  internal 
feuds  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  country, 
and  insured  the  domination  of  the  Moslems.  The 


* Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  to  the  grand 
cardinal.  Navarrete,  Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

N.B. — In  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  the 
first  trace  we  have  of  Columbus  in  Spain  is  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  in  Andalusia.  Sub- 
sequent investigations  have  induced  me  to  conform  to 
the  opinion  of  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Navar- 
rete, given  in  his  third  volume  of  documents,  that 
the  first  trace  of  Columbus  in  Spain  was  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina 
Celi,  and  that  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida 
was  some  few  years  subsequent. 


whole  force  of  united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in 
the  chivalrous  enterprise  of  the  Moorish  con- 
quest. The  Moors,  who  had  once  spread  over  the 
whole  country  like  an  inundation,  were  now  pent 
up  within  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 'The  victorious  armies  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  continually  advancing, 
and  pressing  this  fierce  people  within  narrower 
limits.  Under  these  sovereigns,  the  various  petty 
kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  feel  and  act  as  one 
nation,  and  to  rise  to  eminence  in  arts  as  well  as 
arms.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, lived  together  not  like  man  and  wife, 
whose  estates  are  common,  under  the  orders  of 
the  husband,  but  like  two  monarchs  strictly 
allied.*  They  had  separate  claims  to  sovereignty, 
in  virtue  of  their  respective  kingdoms  ; they  had 
separate  councils,  and  were  often  distant  from 
each  other  in  different  parts  of  their  empire,  each 
exercising  the  royal  authority.  Yet  they  were  so 
happily  united  by  common  views,  common  inter- 
ests, and  a great  deference  for  each  other,  that 
this  double  administration  never  prevented  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty were  executed  in  both  their  names  ; all 
public  writings  were  subscribed  with  both  their 
signatures  ; their  likenesses  were  stamped  to- 
gether on  the  public  coin  ; and  the  royal  seal  dis- 
played the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  hardy  and  active  from  athletic  ex- 
ercise. His  carriage  was  free,  erect,  and  majes- 
tic. He  had  a clear,  serene  forehead,  which  ap- 
peared more  lofty  from  his  head  being  partly 
bald.  His  eyebrows  were  large  and  parted,  and, 
like  his  hair,  of  a bright  chestnut  ; his  eyes  were 
clear  and  animated  ; his  complexion  was  some- 
what ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the  toils  of  war  ; his 
mouth  moderate,  well  formed,  and  gracious  in  its 
expression  ; his  teeth  white,  though  small  and  ir- 
regular ; his  voice  sharp  ; his  speech  quick  and 
fluent.  His  genius  was  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive ; his  judgment  grave  and  certain.  He  was 
simple  in  dress  and  diet,  equable  in  his  temper, 
devout  in  his  religion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness, that  it  was  said  he  seemed  to  repose  him- 
self by  working.  He  was  a great  observer  and 
judge  of  men,  and  unparalleled  in  the  science  of 
the  cabinet.  Such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
the  Spanish  historians  of  his  time.  It  has  been 
added,  however,  that  he  had  more  of  bigotry  than 
religion  ; that  his  ambition  was  craving  rather 
than  magnanimous  ; that  he  made  war  less  like 
a paladin  than  a prince,  less  for  glory  than  for 
mere  dominion  ; and  that  his  policy  was  cold, 
selfish,  and  artful.  He  was  called  the  wise  and 
prudent  in  Spain  ; in  Italy,  the  pious  ; in  France 
and  England,  the  ambitious  and  perfidious-.!  He 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen, 
but  one  of  the  most  thorough  egotists  that  ever 
sat  upon  a throne. 

While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  a monarch 
whose  policy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  history 
of  Columbus  and  the  destinies  of  the  New  World. 
Success  attended  all  his  measures.  Though  a 
younger  son,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Ar- 
ragon by  inheritance  ; Castile  he  obtained  by- 
marriage  ; Granada  and  Naples  by  conquest  ; 
and  he  seized  upon  Navarre  as  appertaining  to 
any  one  who  could  take  possession  of  it,  when 
Pope  Julius  II.  excommunicated  its  sovereigns, 


* Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  etc. 
f Ibid.,  ch.  14. 
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Juan  and  Catalina,  and  gave  their  throne  to  the 
first  occupant.*  He  sent  his  forces  into  Africa, 
and  subjugated  or  reduced  to  vassalage,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  most  of  the  Barbary  powers. 
A new  world  was  also  given  to  him,  without  cost, 
Dy  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  for  the  expense  of 
the  enterprise  was  borne  exclusively  by  his  con- 
sort Isabella.  He  had  three  objects  at  heart  from 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  bigoted  and  persecuting  zeal  : the  con- 
quest of  the  Moors,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  his  domin- 
ions. He  accomplished  them  all,  and  was  re- 
warded by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Most  Catholic  Majesty — a title  which  his 
successors  have  tenaciously  retained. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
their  descriptions  of  Isabella,  but  time  has  sanc- 
tioned their  eulogies.  She  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiiul  characters  in  the  pages  of  history. 
She  was  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size,  with 
great  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  deportment, 
and  a mingled  gravity  and  sweetness  of  demean- 
or. Her  complexion  was  fair  ; her  hair  auburn, 
inclining  to  red  ; her  eyes  were  of  a clear  blue, 
with  a benign  expression,  and  there  was  a singu- 
lar modesty  in  her  countenance,  gracing,  as  it 
did,  a wonderful  firmness  of  purpose  and  earnest- 
ness of  spirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  her 
husband  and  studious  of  his  fame,  yet  she’ always 
maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince. 
She  exceeded  him  in  beauty,  in  personal  dignity, 
in  acuteness  of  genius,  and  in  grandeur  of  soul.f 
Combining  the  active  and  resolute  qualities  of 
man  with  the  softer  charities  of  woman,  she 
mingled  in  the  warlike  councils  of  her  husband, 
engaged  personally  in  his  enterprises,!  and  in 
some  instances  surpassed  him  in  the  firmness  and 
intrepidity  of  her  measures  ; while,  being  inspired 
with  a truer  idea  of  glory,  she  infused  a more 
lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his  subtle  and  cal- 
culating policy. 

It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their  reign,  however, 
that  the  character  of  Isabella  shines  most  illus- 
trious. Her  fostering  ami  maternal  care  was 
continually  directed  to  reform  the  laws,  and  heal 
the  ills  engendered  by  a long  course  of  internal 
wars.  She  loved  her  people,  and  while  diligently 
seeking  their  good,  she  mitigated,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  harsh  measures  of  her  husband,  di- 
rected to  the  same  end,  but  inflamed  by  a mista- 
ken zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her 
piety,  and  perhaps  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  ghostly  advisers,  still  she  was  hostile  to  every 
measure  calculated  to  advance  religion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  humanity.  She  strenuously  opposed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  though,  unfortunately  for  Spain,  her 
repugnance  was  slowly  vanquished  by  her  con- 
fessors. She  was  always  an  advocate  for  clem- 
ency to  the  Moors,  although  she  was  the  soul  of 
the  war  against  Granada.  She  considered  that 
war  essential  to  protect  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
relieve  her  subjects  from  fierce  and  formidable 
enemies.  While  all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts 


* Pedro  Salazar  di  Mendoza,  Monarq.  de  Esp.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  5.  (Madrid,  1770,  tom.  i.  p.  402.)  Gonzalo 
de  Illescas,  Hist.  Pontif.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23,  § 3. 

f Garibay,  Hist,  de  Espana,  tom.  ii.  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  1. 

% Several  suits  of  armor  cap-a-pU,  worn  by  Isabella, 
and  still  preserved  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Madrid, 
show  that  she  was  exposed  to  personal  dangej  in  her 
campaigns. 


were  princely  and  august,  her  private  habits  were 
simple,  frugal,  and  unostentatious.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  state  business,  she  assembled  round  her 
the  ablest  men  in  literature  and  science,  and  di- 
rected herself  by  their  counsels,  in  promoting  let- 
ters and  arts.  Through  her  patronage,  Salaman- 
ca rose  to  that  height  which  it  assumed  among 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  age.  She  promoted 
the  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  knowledge  ; she  fostered  the  art  of 
printing  recently  invented,  and  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  presses  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; books  were  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  and 
more,  we  are  told,  were  printed  in  Spain,  at  that 
early  period  of  the  art,  than  in  the  present  literary 
age.* 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  coun- 
tries depend  at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individ- 
uals, and  how  it  is  given  to  great  spirits  by  com- 
bining, exciting,  and  directing  the  latent  powers 
of  a nation,  to  stamp  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  own 
greatness.  Such  beings  realize  the  idea  of  guard- 
ian angels,  appointed  by  Heaven  to  watch  over 
the  destinies  of  empires.  Such  had  been  Prince 
Henry  for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; and  such 
was  now  for  Spain  the  illustrious  Isabella. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COLUMBUS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Cordova  he  was 
given  in  charge  to  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  of  Castile,  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  receiving  immediate 
audience  from  the  queen.  He  found  the  city  in 
all  the  bustle  of  military  preparation.  It  was  a 
critical  juncture  of  the  war.  The  rival  kings  of 
Granada,  Muley,  Boabdil  the  uncle,  and  Moham- 
med Boabdil  the  nephew,  had  just  formed  a coali- 
tion, and  their  league  called  for  prompt  and  vig- 
orous measures. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  had  been  summoned 
to  the  field  ; the  streets  of  Cordova  echoed  to  the 
tramp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet,  as  day  by 
day  the  nobles  arrived  with  their  retainers,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  troops  and 
the  splendor  of  their  appointments.  The  court 
was  like  a military  camp  ; the  king  and  queen 
were  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  Spanish  chiv- 
alry ; by  those  veteran  cavaliers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  so  many  hardy  conflicts  with 
the  Moors,  and  by  the  prelates  and  friars  who 
mingled  in  martial  council,  and  tobk  deep  interest 
and  agency  in  this  war  of  the  Faith. 

This  was  an  unpropitious  moment  to  urge  a 
suit  like  that  of  Columbus.  In  fact  the  sovereigns 
had  not  a moment  of  leisure  throughout  this  event- 
ful year.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  king  marched 
off  to  lay  siege  to  the  Moorish  city  of  Loxa  ; and 
though  the  queen  remained  at  Cordova,  she  was 
continually  employed  in  forwarding  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  army,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tending to  the  multiplied  exigencies  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. On  the  1 2th  of  June  she  repaired  to 
the  camp,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Moclin, 
and  both  sovereigns  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  Vega  of  Granada,  prosecuting  the  war  with 
unremitting  vigor.  They  had  barely  returned  to 
Cordova  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  public  re- 


* Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catholica,  por  Diego  Clemen* 
cin.  Madrid,  1S21. 
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joicings,  when  they  were  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Gallicia,  to  suppress  a rebellion  of  the  Count  of 
Lemos.  Thence  they  repaired  to  Salamanca  for 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year 
Columbus  remained  at  Cordova,  a guest  in  the 
house  of  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  who  proved  a 
warm  advocate  of  his  theory.  Through  his  means 
he  became  acquainted  with  Antonio  Geraldini, 
the  pope’s  nuncio,  and  his  brother  Alexander  Ger- 
aldini, preceptor  to  the  younger  children  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  ; both  valuable  friends  about 
court.  Wherever  he  obtained  a candid  hearing 
from  intelligent  auditors,  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  earnest  sincerity,  the  elevation  of  his 
views,  and  the  practical  shrewdness  of  his  dem- 
onstrations, commanded  respect  even  where  they 
failed  to  produce  conviction. 

While  thus  lingering  in  idle  suspense  in  Cor- 
dova, he  became  attached  to  a lady  of  the  city, 
Beatrix  Euriquez  by  name,  of  a noble  family, 
though  in  reduced  circumstances.  Their  con- 
nection was  not  sanctioned  by  marriage  ; yet 
he  cherished  sentiments  of  respect  and  tender- 
ness for  her  to  his  dying  day.  She  was  the 
mother  of  his  second  son,  Fernando,  born  in 
the  following  year  (1487),  whom  he  always  treat- 
ed on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legiti- 
mate son  Diego,  and  who,  after  his  death,  be- 
came his  historian. 

In  the  winter  Columbus  followed  the  court  to 
Salamanca.  Here  his  zealous  friend,  Alonzo  de 
Quintanilla,  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain.  This  was  the  most  im- 
portant personage  about  the  court  ; and  was  fa- 
cetiously called  by  Peter  Martyr,  the  “ third  king 
of  Spain.”  The  king  and  queen  had  him  always 
by  their  side  in  peace  and  war.  He  accompanied 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  they  never  took  any 
measure  of  consequence  without  consulting  him. 
He  was  a man  of  sound  judgment  and  quick  intel- 
lect, eloquent  in  conversation,  and  able  in  the^dis- 
patch  of  business.  His  appearance  was  lofty  and 
venerable  ; he  was  simple  yet  curiously  nice  in  his 
apparel,  and  of  gracious  and  gentle  deportment. 
Though  an  elegant  scholar,  yet,  like  many  learn- 
ed men  of  his  day,  he  was  but  little  skilled  in  cos- 
mography. When  the  theory  of  Columbus  was 
first  mentioned  to  him,  it  struck  him  as  involving 
heterodox  opinions,  incompatible  with  the  form  of 
the  earth  as  described  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Further  explanations  had  their  force  with  a man 
of  his  quick  apprehension  and  sound  sense.  He 
perceived  that  at  any  rate  there  could  be  nothing 
irreligious  in  attempting  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  ascertain  the  works  of 
creation  : his  scruples  once  removed,  he  permitted 
Columbus  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a courteous  reception.  The  latter  knew  the  im- 
portance of  his  auditor,  and  that  a conference  with 
the  grand  cardinal  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
communication  with  the  throne  ; he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  therefore,  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  his  proposition.  The  clear-headed 
cardinal  listened  with  profound  attention.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  noble  and  earnest  manner 
of  Columbus,  which  showed  him  to  be  no  com- 
mon schemer  ; he  felt  the  grandeur,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  simplicity  of  his  theory,  and  the 
force  of  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported.  He  determined  that  it  was  a matter 
highly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  through  his  representations  Colum- 


bus at  length  obtained  admission  to  the  royal 
presence.* 

We  have  but  scanty  particulars  of  this  audi- 
ence, nor  can  we  ascertain  whether  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  present  on  the  occasion  ; the  contrary 
seems  to  be  most  probably  the  case.  Columbus 
appeared  in  the  royal  presence  with  modesty,  yet 
self-possession,  neither  dazzled  nor  daunted  by 
the  splendor  of  the  court  or  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  throne.  He  unfolded  his  plan  with  eloquence 
and  zeal,  for  he  felt  himself,  as  he  afterward  de- 
clared, kindled  as  with  a fire  from  on  high,  and 
considered  himself  the  agent  chosen  by  Heaven 
to  accomplish  its  grand  designs.! 

Ferdinand  was  too  keen  a judge  of  men  not  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  Columbus.  He  per- 
ceived that,  however  soaring  might  be  his  imagi- 
nation, and  vast  and  visionary  his  views,  his 
scheme  had  scientific  and  practical  foundation. 
His  ambition  was  excited  by  the  possibility  of  dis- 
coveries far  more  important  than  those  which  had 
shed  such  glory  upon  Portugal  ; and  perhaps  it 
was  not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  enter- 
prise to  this  subtle  and  grasping  monarch,  that, 
if  successful,  it  would  enable  him  to  forestall  that 
rival  nation  in  the  fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  and  by  opening  a direct  course  to  India 
across  the  ocean,  to  bear  off  from  them  the  mo- 
nopoly of  oriental  commerce. 

Still  as  usual,  Ferdinand  was  cool  and  wary, 
and  would  not  trust  his  own  judgment  in  a matter 
that  involved  so  many  principles  of  science.  He 
determined  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
decision.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Prado  and  confessor  of  the  queen, 
one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  Spain,  and  high  in 
the  royal  confidence,  was  commanded  to  assem- 
ble the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cosmogra- 
phers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a conference  with 
Columbus,  and  examining  him  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  he  founded  his  proposition.  After  they 
had  informed  themselves  fully  on  the  subject,  they 
were  to  consult  together  and  make  a report  to  the 
sovereign  of  their  collective  opinion. J 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  AT  SALA- 
MANCA. 

[I486.] 

The  interesting  conference  relative  to  the 
proposition  of  Columbus  took  place  in  Salamanca, 
the  great  seat  of  learning  in  Spain.  It  was  held 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which 
he  was  lodged  and  entertained  with  .great  hospi- 
tality during  the  course  of  the  examination. \ 

Religion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and 
more  especially  in  that  country,  closely  associated. 
The  treasures  of  learning  were  immured  in  mon- 
asteries, and  the  professors’  chairs  were  exclu- 
sively filled  from  the  cloister.  The  domination  of 
the  clergy  extended  over  the  state  as  well  as  the 
church,  and  posts  of  honor  and  influence  at  court, 
with  the  exception  of  hereditary  nobles,  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  ecclesiastics.  It  was 


* Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Salazar,  Cron.  G.  Cardi 
nal,  lib.  i.  cap.  62. 

f Letter  to  the  Sovereigns  in  1501. 

Hist,  del  Aimirante,  cap.  xi. 

Hist,  de  Chiapa  por  Remesal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 
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even  common  to  find  cardinals  andi  bishops  in 
nelm  and  corselet  at  the  head  of  armies  ; for  the 
crosier  had  been  occasionally  thrown  by  for  the 
lance,  during  the  holy  war  against  the  Moors. 
The  era  was  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, but  still  more  for  the  prevalence  of  religious 
zeal,  and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  'countries  of 
Christendom  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The 
Inquisition  had  just  been  established  in  that  king- 
dom, and  every  opinion  that  savored  of  heresy 
made  its  owner  obnoxious  to  odium  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  period  when  a council  of  clerical 
sages  was  convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  investigate  the  new  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus. It  was  composed  of  professors  of  as- 
tronomy, geography,  mathematics,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  together  with  various  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  learned  friars.  Before 
this  erudite  assembly,  Columbus  presented  him- 
self to  piopound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He 
had  been  scoffed  at  as  a visionary  by  the  vulgar 
and  the  ignorant  ; but  he  was  convinced  that  he 
only  required  a body  of  enlightened  men  to  listen 
dispassionately  to  his  reasonings,  to  insure  trium- 
phant conviction. 

The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  very 
probable,  came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men 
in  place  and  dignity  are  apt  to  be  against  poor 
applicants.  There  is  always  a proneness  to  con- 
sider a man  under  examination  as  a kind  of  delin- 
quent, or  impostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  to 
be  detected  and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  ap- 
peared in  a most  unfavorable  light  before  a 
scholastic  body  : an  obscure  navigator,  a member 
of  no  learned  institution,  destitute  of  all  the  trap- 
pings and  circumstances  which  sometimes  give 
oracular  authority  to  dullness,  and  depending 
upon  the  mere  force  of  natural  genius.  Some  of 
the  junto  entertained  the  popular  notion  that  he 
was  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a visionary  ; and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  inno- 
vation upon  established  doctrine,  which  is  apt  to 
grow  upon  dull  and  pedantic  men  in  cloistered 
life. 

What  a striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the 
old  convent  have  presented  at  this  memorable 
conference  ! A simple  mariner,  standing  forth  in 
the  midst  of  an  imposing  array  of  professors, 
friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  ; maintaining 
his  theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  new  world.  We  are 
told  that  when  he  began  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone  paid 
attention  to  him  ; * that  convent  being  more 
learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  others  appear  to  have  intrenched 
themselves  behind  one  dogged  position  that,  after 
so  many  profound  philosophers  and  cosmogra- 
phers  had  been  studying  the  form  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  able  navigators  had  been  sailing 
about  it  for  several  thousand  years,  it  was  great 
presumption  in  an  ordinary  man  to  suppose  that 
there  remained  such  a vast  discovery  for  him  to 
make. 

Several  of  the  objections  proposed  by  this 
learned  body  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
have  provoked  many  a sneer  at  the  expense  of  the 
university  of  Salamanca  ; but  they  are  proofs,  not 
so  much  of  the  peculiar  deficiency  of  that  institu- 
tion, as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though 
rapidly  extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its  prog- 


* Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa,  lib.  xi.  cap.  7. 


ress  by  monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still 
contemplated  through  the  obscure  medium  of 
those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity  were  tram- 
pled out  and  faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  of 
inquiry.  Bewildered  in  a maze  of  religious  con- 
troversy, mankind  had  retraced  their  steps,  and 
receded  from  the  boundary  line  of  ancient  knowl- 
edge. Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discus- 
sion, instead  of  geographical  objections,  Colum- 
bus was-  assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Testament  : the  book  of  Genesis,  the  psalms 
of  David,  the  prophets,  the  epistles,  and  the  gos- 
pels. To  these  were  added  the  expositions  of 
various  saints  and  reverend  commentators  : St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus,  a redoubted  champion  of  the 
faith.  Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  phil- 
osophical discussions,  and  a mathematical  demon- 
stration was  allowed  no  weight,  if  it  appeared  to 
clash  with  a text  of  Scripture  or  a commentary 
of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of  anti- 
podes, in  the  southern  hemisphere,  an  opinion  so 
generally  maintained  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  Pliny  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  became  a 
stumbling-block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Sala- 
manca. Several  of  them  stoutly  contradicted  this 
fundamental  position  of  Columbus,  supporting 
themselves  by  quotations  from  Lactantius  and  St. 
Augustine,  who  were  considered  in  those  days  as 
almost  evangelical  authority.  But,  though  these 
writers  were  men  of  consummate  erudition,  and 
two  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  what  has  been 
called  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet 
their  writings  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  dark- 
ness in  respect  to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute 
Columbus  is  in  a strain  of 'gross  ridicule,  un- 
worthy of  so  grave  a theologian.  “ Is  there  any 
one  so  foolish,”  he  asks,  “ as  to  believe  that  there 
are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours  : 
people  who  walk  with  their  heels  upward,  and 
their  heads  hanging  down  ? That  there  is  a part 
of  the  world  in  which  all  things  are  topsy-turvy  : 
where  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches  down- 
ward, and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and  snows  up-*- 
ward  ? The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,” 
he  adds,  “ was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fable 
of  the  antipodes,  with  their  heels  in  the  air  ; for 
these  philosophers,  having  once  erred,  go  on  in 
their  absurdities,  defending  one  with  another.” 

Objections  of  a graver  nature  were  advanced  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustine.  He  pronounces 
the  doctrine  of  antipodes  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  historical  foundations  of  our  faith  ; since,  to 
assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe  would  be  to  maintain  that 
there  were  nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  have  passed  the  in- 
tervening ocean.  This  would  be,  therefore,  to 
discredit  the  Bible,  which  expressly  declares  that 
all  men  are  descended  from  one  common  parent. 

Such  were  the  unlooked  for  prejudices  which 
Columbus  had  to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  conference,  and  which  certainly  relish  more 
of  the  convent  than  the  university.  To  his  sim- 
plest proposition,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
were  opposed  figurative  texts  of  Scripture.  They 
observed  that  in  the  Psalms  the  heavens  are  said 
to  be  extended  like  a hide,*  that  is,  according  to 
commentators,  the  curtain  or  covering  of  a tent, 


* Extendens  coslum  sicut  pellem.  Psalm  103.  In 
the  English  translation  it  is  Psalm  104,  ver.  3. 
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which,  among  the  ancient  pastoral  nations,  was 
formed  of  the  hides  of  animals  ; and  that  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the 
heavens  to  a tabernacle,  or  tent,  extended  over 
the  earth,  which  they  thence  inferred  must  be  flat. 

Columbus,  who  was  a devoutly  religious  man, 
found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted 
not  merely  of  error,  but  of  heterodoxy.  Others 
more  versed  in  science  admitted  the  globular  form 
of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of  an  opposite  and 
habitable  hemisphere  ; but  they  brought  up  the 
chimera  of  the  ancients,  and  maintained  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrive  there,  in  conse- 
squence  of  the  insupportable  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Even  granting  this  could  be  passed,  they 
observed  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  must 
be  so  great  as  to  require  at  least  three  years  to 
the  voyage,  and  those  who  should  undertake  it 
must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  provisions  for  so  long  a period. 
He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epicurus,  that 
admitting  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only 
inhabitable  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in 
•that  section  only  was  canopied  by  the  heavens  ; 
that  the  opposite  half  was  a chaos,  a gulf,  or  a 
mere  waste  of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd  objec- 
tion advanced  was,  that  should  a ship  even  suc- 
ceed in  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of 
India,  she  could  never  get  back  again  ' for  the 
rotundity  of  the  globe  would  present  a kind  of 
mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  sail  with  the  most  favorable  wind.* 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices, 
the  mingled  ignorance  and  erudition,  and  the 
pedantic  bigotry,  with  which  Columbus  had  to 
contend  throughout  the  examination  of  his  theory. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  difficulties  and  delays  which 
he  experienced  at  courts,  when  such  vague  and 
crude  notions  were  entertained  by  the  learned 
men  of  a university  ? We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, because  the  objections  here  cited  are  all 
which  remain  on  record,  that  they  are  all  which 
were  advanced  ; these  only  have  been  perpetuated 
on  account  of  their  superior  absurdity.  They 
were  probably  advanced  by  but  few,  and  those 
persons  immersed  in  theological  studies,  in  clois- 
tered retirement,  where  the  erroneous  opinions 
derived  from  books  had  little  opportunity  of  being 
corrected  by  the  experience  of  the  day. 

There  were  no  doubt  objections  advanced  more 
cogent  in  their  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  that 
distinguished  university.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
also,  that  the  replies  of  Columbus  had  great  weight 
with  many  of  his  learned  examiners.  In  answer 
to  the  scriptural  objections,  he  submitted  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  not  speaking  technically  as 
cosmographers,  but  figuratively,  in  language  ad- 
dressed to  all  comprehensions.  The  commenta- 
ries of  the  fathers  he  treated  with  deference  as 
pious  homilies,  but  not  as  philosophical  proposi- 
tions which  it  was  necessary  either  to  admit  or 
refute.  The  objections  drawn  from  ancient  phi- 
losophers he  met  boldly  and  ably  upon  equal 
terms  ; for  he  was  deeply  studied  on  all  points  of 
cosmography.  He  showed  that  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  those  sages  believed  both  hemispheres  to  be 
inhabitable,  though  they  imagined  .that  the  torrid 
zone  precluded  communication  ; and  he  obviated 
conclusively  that  difficulty  ; for  he  had  voyaged 
to  St.  George  la  Mina  in  Guinea,  almost  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  and  had  found  that  region  not 
merely  traversable,  but  abounding  in  population, 
in  fruits  and  pasturage. 


When  Columbus  took  his  stand  before  this 
learned  body,  he  had  appeared  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple navigator ; somewhat  daunted,  perhaps,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  task  and  the  august  nature  of 
his  auditory.  But  he  had  a degree  of  religious 
feeling  which  gave  him  a confidence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  what  he  conceived  his  great  errand,  and 
he  was  of  an  ardent  temperament  that  became 
heated  in  action  by  its  own  generous  fires.  Las 
Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  have 
spoken  of  his  commanding  person,  his  elevated 
demeanor,  his  air  of  authority*  his  kindling  eve, 
and  the  persuasive  intonations  of  his  voice.  How 
must  they  have  given  majesty  and  force  to  his 
words,  as,  casting  aside  his  maps  and  charts,  and 
discarding  for  a time  his  practical  and  scientific 
lore,  his  visionary  spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal 
objections  of  his  opponents,  and  he  met  them 
upon  their  own  ground,  pouring  forth  those  mag- 
nificent texts  of  Scripture,  and  those  mysterious 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  which,  in  his  enthusi- 
astic moments,  he  considered  as  types  and  an- 
nunciations of  the  sublime  discovery  which  he 
proposed  ! 

Among  the  number  who  were  convinced  by  the 
reasoning,  and  warmed  by  the  eloquence  of  Co- 
lumbus, was  Diego  de  Deza,  a worthy  and  learned 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  at  that  time 
professor  of  theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen, 
but  who  became  afterward  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
the  second  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain.  This 
able  and  erudite  divine  was  a man  whose  mind 
was  above  the  narrow  bigotry  of  bookish  lore  ; 
one  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of  wisdom 
even  when  uttered  by  unlearned  lips.  He  was 
not  a mere  passive  auditor  : he  took  a generous 
interest  in  the  cause,  and  by  seconding  Columbus 
with  all  his  powers,  calmed  the  blind  zeal  of  his 
more  bigoted  brethren  so  as  to  obtain  for  him  a 
dispassionate,  if  not  an  unprejudiced,  hearing. 
By  their  united  efforts,  it  is  said,  they  brought 
over  the  most  learned  men  of  the  schools.*  One 
great  difficulty  was  to  reconcile  the  plan  of  Co- 
lumbus with  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
all  scholars  yielded  implicit  faith.  How  would 
the  most  enlightened  of  those  sages  have  been  as- 
tonished, had  any  one  apprised  them  that  the 
man,  Copernicus,  was  then  in  existence,  whose 
solar  system  should  reverse  the  grand  theory  of 
Ptolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe  ! 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there 
was  a preponderating  mass  of  inert  bigotry  and 
learned  pride  in  this  erudite  body,  which  refused 
to  yield  to  the  demonstrations  of  an  obscure  for- 
eigner, without  fortune  or  connections,  or  any 
academic  honors.  “ It  was  requisite,”  says  Las 
Casas,  ‘‘before  Columbus  could  make  his  solu- 
tions and  reasonings  understood,  that  he  should 
remove  from  his  auditors  those  erroneous  princi- 
ples on  which  their  objections  were  founded  ; a 
task  always  more  difficult  than  that  of  teaching 
the  doctrine.”  Occasional  conferences  took  place, 
but  without  producing  any  decision.  The  igno- 
rant, or  what  is  worse,  the  prejudiced,  remained 
obstinate  in  their  opposition,  with  the  dogged 
perseverance  of  dull  men  ; the  more  liberal  and 
intelligent  felt  little  interest  in  discussions  weari- 
some in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  their  ordinary 
pursuits  ; even  those  who  listened  with  approba- 
tion to  the  plan,  regarded  it  only  as  a delightful 
vision,  full  of  probability  and  promise,  but  one 
which  never  could  be  realized.  Fernando  de 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  n. 
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Talavera,  to  whom  the  matter  was  especially  in- 
trusted, had  too  little  esteem  for  it,  and  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  public 
concerns,  to  press  it  to  a conclusion  ; and  thus 
the  inquiry  experienced  continual  procrastination 
and  neglect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  APPLICATIONS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  CAS- 
TILE— COLUMBUS  FOLLOWS  THE  COURT  IN  ITS 

CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Castilian  court  departed  from  Salamanca 
early  in  the  spring  of  1487  and  repaired  to  Cor- 
dova, to  prepare  for  the  memorable  campaign 
against  Malaga.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  now 
Bishop  of  Avila,  accompanied  the  queen  as  her 
confessor,  and  as  one  of  her  spiritual  counsellors 
in  the  concerns  of  the  war.  The  consultations  of 
the  board  at  Salamanca  were  interrupted  by  this 
event,  before  that  learned  body  could  come  to  a 
decision,  and  for  a long  time  Columbus  was 
kept  in  suspense,  vainly  awaiting  the  report  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  application. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  several 
years  which  he  wasted  in  irksome  solicitation 
were  spent  in  the  drowsy  and  monotonous  attend- 
ance of  antechambers  ; but  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  often  passed  amid  scenes 
of  peril  and  adventure,  and  that,  in  following 
up  his  suit,  he  was  led  into  some  of  the  most 
striking  situations  of  this  wild,  rugged,  and 
mountainous  war.  Several  times  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  conferences  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sovereigns,  when  besieging  cities  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Moorish  dominions  ; but  the  tempest  of 
warlike  affairs  which  hurried  the  court  from  place 
to  place  and  gave  it  all  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  a camp,  prevented  those  conferences  from  tak- 
ing place,  and  swept  away  all  concerns  that  were 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  war.  When- 
ever the  court  had  an  interval  of  leisure  and  re- 
pose, there  would  again  be  manifested  a disposi- 
tion to  consider  his  proposal,  but  the  hurry  and 
tempest  would  again  return  and  the  question  be 
again  swept  away. 

The  spring  campaign  of  1487,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  conference  at  Salamanca,  was 
full  of  incident  and  peril.  King  Ferdinand  had 
nearly  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  old 
Moorish  monarch  before  Velez  Malaga,  and  the 
queen  and  all  the  court  at  Cordova  were  for  a 
time  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  suspense  until  as- 
sured of  his  safety. 

When  the  sovereigns  were  subsequently  en- 
camped before  the  city  of  Malaga,  pressing  its 
memorable  siege,  Columbus  was  summoned  to 
the  court.  He  found  it  drawn  up  in  its  silken  pa- 
vilions on  a rising  ground,  commanding  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Malaga  ; the  encampments  of  the 
warlike  nobility  of  Spain  extended  in  a semicircle 
on  each  side,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  strongly 
fortified,  glittering  with  the  martial  pomp  of  that 
chivalrous  age  and  nation,  and  closely  investing 
that  important  city. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  months, 
but  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  Moors,  their  nu- 
merous stratagems,  and  fierce  and  frequent  sal- 
lies, allowed  but  little  leisure  in  the  camp.  In 
the  course  of  this  siege,  the  application  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  sovereigns  was  nearly  brought  to  a 
violent  close  ; a fanatic  Moor  having  attempted 
to  assassinate  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Mistak- 


ing one  of  the  gorgeous  pavilions  of  the  nobility 
for  the  royal  tent,  he  attacked  Don  Alvaro  de 
Portugal,  and  Dofia  Beatrix  de  Bobadilla,  Mar- 
chioness of  Moya,  instead  of  the  king  and  queen. 
After  wounding  Don  Alvaro  dangerously,  he  was 
foiled  in  a blow  aimed  at  the  marchioness,  and 
immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.* 
The  lady  here  mentioned  was  of  extraordinary 
merit  and  force  of  character.  She  eventually  took 
a great  interest  in  the  suit  of  Columbus,  and  had. 
much  influence  in  recommending  it  to  the  queen, 
with  whom  she  was  a particular  favorite. f 

Malaga  surrenderee!  on  the  1 8th  of  August, 
1487.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  time  dur- 
ing its  stormy  siege  to  attend  to  the  question  of 
Columbus,  though  Fernando  de  Talavera,  the 
Bishop  of  Avila,  was  present,  as  appears  by  his 
entering  the  captured  city  in  solemn  and  religious 
triumph.  The  campaign  being  ended,  the  court 
returned  to  Cordova,  but  was  almost  immediately 
driven  from  that  city  by  the  pestilence. 

For  upward  of  a year  the  court  was  in  a state 
of  continual  migration  ; part  of  the  time  in  Sara- 
gossa, part  of  the  time  invading  the  Moorish  ter- 
ritories by  the.  way  of  Murcia,  and  part  of  the  time 
in  Valladolid  and  Medina  del  Campo.  Colum- 
bus attended  it  in  some  of  its  movements,  but  it 
was  vain  to  seek  a quiet  and  attentive  hearing 
from  a court  surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms  and 
continually  on  the  march.  Wearied  and  discour- 
aged by  these  delays,  he  began  to  think  of  apply- 
ing elsewhere  for  patronage,  and  appears  to  have 
commenced  negotiations  with  King  John  II.  for 
a return  to  Portugal.  He  wrote  to  that  monarch 
on  the  subject,  and  received  a letter  in  reply  dated 
2oth  of  March,  1488,  inviting  him  to  return  to  his 
court,  and  assuring  him  of  protection  from  any 
suits  of  either  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  that  might 
be  pending  against  him.  He  received  also  a let- 
ter from  Henry  VII.  of  England,  inviting  him  to 
that  country,  and  holding  out  promises  of  encodr- 
agement. 

There  must  have  been  strong  hopes,  authorized 
about  this  time  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  to  induce  Columbus  to  neglect  these 
invitations  ; and  we  find  ground  for  such  a sup- 
position in  a memorandum  of  a sum  of  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  treasurer  Gonzalez,  to  enable 
him  to  comply  with  a summons  to  attend  the  Cas- 
tilian court.  By  the  date  of  this  memorandum, 
the  payment  must  have  been  made  immediately 
after  Columbus  had  received  the  letter  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  King  Ferdinand  to  prevent  his  carry- 
ing his  proposition  to  another  and  a -rival  mon- 
arch, and  to  keep  the  matter  in  suspense,  until 
he  should  have  leisure  to  examine  it,  and,  if  ad- 
visable, to  carry  it  into  operation. 

In  the  spring  of  1489  the  long-adjourned  inves- 
tigation appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  place. 
Columbus  was  summoned  to  attend  a conference 
of  learned  men,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Seville  ; 
a royal  order  was  issued  for  lodgings  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him  there  ; and  the  magistrates  of  all 
cities  and  towns  through  which  he  might  pass,  on 
his  way,  were  commanded  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations gratis  for  himself  and  his  attendants.  A 
provision  of  the  kind  was  necessary  in  those  days, 
when  even  the  present  wretched  establishments, 
called  posadas,  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
were  scarcely  known. 

The  city  of  Seville  complied  with  the  royal 


* Pulgar,  Cronica,  cap.  87.  P.  Martyr, 
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command,  but  as  usual  the  appointed  conference 
was  postponed,  being  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  a campaign,  “ in  which,”  says  an  old  chroni- 
cler of  the  place,  “ the  same  Columbus  was  found 
fighting,  giving  proofs  of  the  distinguished  valor 
which  accompanied  his  wisdom  and  his  lofty  de- 
sires.”* 

The  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  here  said 
to  have  borne  so  honorable  a part  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  war  of  Granada.  Queen  Is- 
abella attended  with  all  her  court,  including  as 
usual  a stately  train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among 
whom  is  particularly  mentioned  the  procrastinat- 
ing arbiter  of  the  pretensions  of  Columbus,  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
campaign  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  and  counsel 
ol  Isabella.  The  city  of  Baza,  which  was  closely 
besieged  and  had  resisted  valiantly  for  upward  of 
six  months,  surrendered  soon  after  her  arrival  ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  December,  Columbus  beheld 
Muley  Boabdil,  the  elder  of  the  two  rival  kings, 
of  Granada,  surrender  in  person  all  his  remaining 
possessions,  and  his  right  to  the  crown,  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns. 

During  this  siege  a circumstance  took  place 
which  appears  to  have  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  devout  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Colum- 
bus. Two  reverend  friars  arrived  one  day  at  the 
Spanish  camp,  and  requested  admission  to  the 
sovereigns  on  business  of  great  moment.  They 
were  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  convent  establish- 
ed at  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  They 
brought  a message  from  the  Grand  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  threatening  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  dominions,  to  lay  waste  their  convents 
and  churches,  and  to  destroy  the  sepulchre,  if  the 
sovereigns  did  not  desist  from  the  war  against 
Granada.  The  menace  had  no  effect  in  altering 
the  purpose  of  the  sovereigns,  but  Isabella  grant- 
ed a yearly  and  perpetual  sum  of  one  thousand 
ducats  in  gold.f  for  the  support  of  the  monks  who 
had  charge  of  the  sepulchre  ; and  sent  a veil  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  to  be  hung  up  at 
its  shrine.  J 

The  representations  of  these  friars  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  indignities  to  which  Christians  were 
subjected  in  the  Holy  Land,  together  with  the 
arrogant  threat  of  the  Soldan,  roused  the  pious 
indignation  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  many 
burned  with  ardent  zeal  once  more  to  revive  the 
contests  of  the  faith  on  the  sacred  plains  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  probably  from  conversation  with 
thesf;  friars,  and  from  the  pious  and  chivalrous 
zeal  thus  awakened  in  the  warrior  throng  around 
hirr,  that  Columbus  first  conceived  an  enthusias- 
tic idea,  or  rather  made  a kind  of  mental  vow, 
which  remained  more  or  less  present  to  his  mind 
until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  He  determined 
that,  should  his  projected  enterprise  be  success- 
ful, he  would  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his 
anticipated  discoveries  to  a crusade  for  the  res- 
cue of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the 
infidels. 

If  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  pre- 
vented the  intended  conference,  the  concerns  of 
Columbus  fared  no  better  during  the  subsequent 
rejoicings.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Sev- 
ille in  February,  1490,  with  great  pomp  and  tri- 
umph. There  were  then  preparations  made  for 


* Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga.  Ann.  de  Sevilla,  lib. 
xii.,  anno  1489.  p.  404. 

t Or  1423  dollars,  equivalent  to  4269  dollars  in  our 
time. 

t Garabay,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  36. 


the  marriage  of  their  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Isabella,  with  the  Prince  Don  Alonzo,  heir  appar- 
ent of  Portugal.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  April,  with  extraordinary  splendor. 
Throughout  the, whole  winter  and  spring  the 
court  was  in  a continual  tumult  of  parade  and 
pleasure,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  Seville 
but  feasts,  tournaments,  and  torchlight  proces- 
sions. What  chance  had  Columbus  of  being 
heard  amid  these  alternate  uproars  of  war  and 
festivity  ? 

During  this  long  course  of  solicitation  he  sup- 
ported himself,  in  part,  by  making  maps  and 
charts,  and  was  occasionally  assisted  by  the  purse 
of  the  worthy  friar  Diego  de  Deza.  It  is  due  to 
the  sovereigns  to  say,  also,  that  whenever  he  was 
summoned  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  court, 
or  to  attend  any  appointed  consultation,  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  suite,  and  lodgings  were 
provided  for  him  and  sums  issued  to  defray  his 
expenses.  Memorandums  of  several  of  these 
sums  still  exist  in  the  book  of  accounts  of  the  roy- 
al treasurer,  Francisco  Gonzalez,  of  Seville,  which 
has  lately  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  ; 
and  it  is  from  these  minutes  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the  movements 
of  Columbus  during  his  attendance  upon  this 
rambling  and  warlike  court. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  exposed  to  contin- 
ual scoffs  and  indignities,  being  ridiculed  by  the 
light  and  ignorant  as  a mere  dreamer,  and  stigma- 
tized by  the  illiberal  as  an  adventurer.  The  very 
children,  it  is  said,  pointed  to  their  foreheads  as  he 
passed,  being  taught  to  regard  him  as  a kind  of 
madman. 

The  summer  of  1490  passed  away,  but  still  Co- 
lumbus was  kept  in  tantalizing  and  tormenting 
suspense.  The  subsequent  winter  was  not  more 
propitious.  He  was  lingering  at  Cordova  in  a 
state  of  irritating  anxiety,  when  he  learnt  that  the 
sovereigns  were  preparing  to  depart  on  a cam- 
paign in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  with  a determina- 
tion never  to  raise  their  camp  from  before  that  city 
until  their  victorious  banners  should  float  upon  its 
towers. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  when  once  the  cam- 
paign was  opened  and  the  sovereigns  were  in  the 
field,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  attention 
to  his  suit.  He  was  wearied,  if  not  incensed,  at 
the  repeated  postponements  he  had  experienced, 
by  which  several  years  had  been  consumed.  He 
now  pressed  for  a decisive  reply  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  would  not  admit  of  evasion.  Fernando 
de  Talavera,  therefore,  was  called  upon  by  the 
sovereigns  to  hold  a definitive  conference  with  the 
scientific  men  to  whom  the  project  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  to  make  a report  ol  their  decision. 
The  bishop  tardily  complied,  and  at  length  re- 
ported to  their  majesties,  as  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Junto,  that  the  proposed  scheme  was  vain 
and  impossible,  and  that  it  did  not  become  such 
great  princes  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the 
kind  on  such  weak  grounds  as  had  been  ad- 
vanced.* 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  report,  the 
sovereigns  were  unwilling  to  close  the  door  upon 
a project  which  might  be  productive  of  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Many  of  the  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  Junto  also  were  in  its  favor,  particu- 
larly Fray  Diego  de  Deza,  tutor  to  Prince  Juan, 
who  from  his  situation  and  clerical  character  had 
access  to  the  royal  ear,  and  exerted  himself  stren- 
uously in  counteracting  the  decision  of  the  board. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  2. 
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A degree  of  consideration,  also,  had  gradually 
grown  up  at  court  for  the  enterprise,  and  many 
men,  distinguished  for  rank  and  merit,  had  be- 
come its  advocates.  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
therefore,  was  commanded  to  inform  Columbus, 
who  was  still  at  Cordova,  that  the  great  cares 
and  expenses  of  the  wars  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  sovereigns  to  engage  in  any  new  enter- 
prise ; but  that  when  the  war  was  concluded  they 
would  have  both  time  and  inclination  to  treat  with 
him  about  what  he  proposed.* 

This  wTas  but  a starved  reply  to  receive  after  so 
many  days  of  weary  attendance,  anxious  expecta- 
tion, and  deferred  hope  ; Columbus  was  unwilling 
to  receive  it  at  second  hand,  and  repaired  to  the 
court  at  Seville  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of 
the  sovereigns.  Their  reply  was  virtually  the 
same,  declining  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  for 
the  present,  but  holding  out  hopes  of  patronage 
when  relieved  from  the  cares  and  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Columbus  looked  upon  this  indefinite  postpone- 
ment as  a mere  courtly  mode  of  evading  his  im- 
portunity, and  supposed  that  the  favorable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  sovereigns  had  been  counteracted 
by  the  objections  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
Renouncing  all  further  confidence,  therefore,  in 
vague  promises,  which  had  so  often  led  to  disap- 
pointment, and  giving  up  all  hopes  of  countenance 
from  the  throne,  he  turned  his  back  upon  Seville, 
indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  having  been  beguiled 
out  of  so  many  precious  years  of  waning  existence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COLUMBUS  AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  LA  RABIDA. 

About  half  a league  from  the  little  seaport  of 
Palos  de  Moguer  in  Andalusia  there  stood,  and 
continues  to  stand  at  the  present  day,  an  ancient 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Rabida.  One  day  a stranger  on  foot,  in 
humble  guise  but  of  a distinguished  air,  accom- 
panied by  a small  boy,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a little  bread  and 
water  for  his  child.  While  receiving  this  hum- 
ble refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent,  Juan 
Perez  de  Marchena,  happening  to  pass  by,  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and 
observing  from  his  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
soon  learned  the  particulars  of  his  story.  That 
stranger  was  Columbus. f He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  neighboring  town  of  Huelva,  to  seek  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  married  a sister  of  his 
deceased  wife. 

The  prior  was  a man  of  extensive  information. 
His  attention  had  been  turned  in  some  measure  to 
geographical  and  nautical  science,  probably  from 
his  vicinity  to  Palos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  2. 

+ “ Lo  dicho  Almirante  Colon  veniendo  a la  Rabida, 
que  es  un  monasterio  de  frailes  en  esta  villa,  el  qual 
demando  4 la  porteria  que  le  diesen  para  aquel 
nifiico,  que  era  nino,  pan  i agua  que  bebiese.  ” The 
testimony  of  Garcia  Fernandez  exists  in  manuscript 
among  the  multifarious  writings  of  the  Pleito  or  law- 
suit, which  are  preserved  at  Seville.  I have  made 
use  of  an  authenticated  extract,  copied  for  the  late 
historian,  Juan  Baut.  Munoz. 

t Probably  Pedro  Correo,  alreadym  entioned,  from 
whom  he  had  received  information  of  signs  of  land  in 
the  west,  observed  near  Puerto  Santo. 


among  the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  Spain, 
and  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  discov- 
ered islands  and  countries  on  the  African  coast. 
He  was  greatly  interested  by  the  conversation  of 
Columbus,  and  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
views.  It  was  a remarkable  occurrence  in  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  cloister,  to  have  a man  of 
such  singular  character,  intent  on  so  extraordi- 
nary an  enterprise,  applying  for  bread  and  water 
at  the  gate  of  his  convent. 

When  he  found,  however,  that  the  voyager  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  Spain  to  seek  patron- 
age in  the  court  of  France,  and  that  so  important 
an  enterprise  was  about  to  be  lost  forever  to  the 
country,  the  patriotism  of  the  good  friar  took  the 
alarm.  He  detained  Columbus  as  his  guest,  and, 
diffident  of  his  own  judgment,  sent  for  a scientific 
friend  to  converse  with  him.  That  friend  was 
Garcia  Fernandez,  a physician  resident  in  Palos, 
the  same  who  furnishes  this  interesting  testimony. 
Fernandez  was  equally  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance and  conversation  of  the  stranger  ; several 
conferences  took  place  at  the  convent,  at  which 
several  of  the  veteran  mariners  of  Palos  were 
present.  Among  these  was  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
the  head  of  a family  of  wealthy  and  experienced 
navigators  of  the  place,  celebrated'  for  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions.  Facts  were  related  by 
some  of  these  navigators  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  Columbus.  In  a word,  his  project  was  treated 
with  a deference  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  La 
Rabida,  and  among  the  seafaring  men  of  Palos, 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  among  the  sages 
and  philosophers  of  the  court.  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  especially  was  so  convinced  of  its  feasibil- 
ity that  he  offered  to  engage  in  it  with  purse  and 
person,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  Columbus  in 
a renewed  application  to  the  cobrt. 

Friar  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by 
the  concurrence  of  those  learned  and  practical 
councillors.  He  had  once  been  confessor  to  the 
queen,  and  knew  that  she  was  always  accessible 
to  persons  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  proposed  to 
write  to  her  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
treated Columbus  to  delay  his  journey  until  an 
answer  could  be  received.  The  latter  was  easily 
persuaded,  for  he  felt  as  if,  in  leaving  Spain,  he 
was  again  abandoning  his  home.  He  was  also 
reluctant  to  renew,  in  another  court,  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  experienced  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  little  council  at  the  convent  of  La  Rabida 
now  cast  round  their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to 
depart  upon  this  momentous  mission.  They 
chose  one  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a pilot  of  Lepe, 
one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  important  personages 
in  this  maritime  neighborhood.  The  queen  was 
at  this  time  at  Santa  Fd,  the  military  city  which 
had  been  built  in  the  Vega  before  Granada,  after 
the  conflagration  of  the  royal  camp.  The  honest 
pilot  acquitted  himself  faithfully,  expeditiously, 
and  successfully,  in  his  embassy.  He  found  ac- 
cess to  the  benignant  princess,  and  delivered  the 
epistle  of  the  friar.  Isabella  had  always  been  fa- 
vorably disposed  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus. 
She  wrote  in  reply  to  Juan  Perez,  thanking  him 
for  his  timely  services,  and  requesting  that  he 
would  repair  immediately  to  the  court,  leaving 
Christopher  Columbus  in  confident  hope  until  he 
should  hear  further  from  her.  This  royal  letter 
was  brought  back  by  the  pilot  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen days,  and  spread  great  joy  in  the  little  junto 
at  the  convent.  No  sooner  did  the  warm-hearted 
friar  receive  it,  than  he  saddled  his  mule,  and  de- 
parted privately,  before  midnight,  for  the  court* 
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He  journeyed  through  the  conquered  countries  ot 
the  Moors,  and  rode  into  the  newly-erected  city  of 
Santa  Fd,  where  the  sovereigns  were  superintend- 
ing the  close  investment  of  the  capital  of  Granada. 

The  sacred  office  of  Juan  Perez  gained  him  a 
ready  entrance  in  a court  distinguished  for  relig- 
ious zeal  ; and,  once  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  queen,  his  former  relation,  as  father  confessor, 
gave  him  great  freedom  of  counsel.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Columbus  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, speaking  from  actual  knowledge  of  his 
honorable  motives,  his  professional  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  his  perfect  capacity  to  fultil 
the  undertaking;  he  represented  the. solid  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  enterprise  was  founded,  the 
advantage  that  must  attend  its  success,  and  the 
glory  it  must  shed  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  It  is 
probable  that  Isabella  had  never  heard  the  propo- 
sition urged  with  such  honest  zeal  and  impressive 
eloquence.  Being  naturally  more  sanguine  and 
susceptible  than  the  king,  and  more  open  to  warm 
and  generous  impulses,  she  was  moved  by  the 
representations  of  Juan  Perez,  which  were  warmly 
seconded  by  her  favorite,  the  Marchioness  of 
Moya,  who  entered  into  the  affair  with  a woman’s 
disinterested  enthusiasm.*  The  queen  requested 
that  Columbus  might  be  again  sent  to  her,  and, 
with  the  kind  considerateness  which  characterized 
her,  bethinking  herself  of  his  poverty,  and  his 
humble  plight,  ordered  that  twenty  thousand 
maravediesf  in  florins  should  be  forwarded  to 
him,  to  bear  his  travelling  expenses,  to  provide 
him  with  a mule  for  his  journey,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  decent  raiment,  that  he  might  make  a 
respectable  appearance  at  the  court. 

The  worthy  friar  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
ing the  result  of  his  mission  ; he  transmitted  the 
money,  and  a letter,  by  the  hands  of  an  inhab- 
itant of  Palos,  to  the  physician  Garcia  Fernandez, 
who  delivered  them  to  Columbus.  The  latter 
complied  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  tl*e 
epistle.  He  exchanged  his  threadbare  garb  for 
one  more  suited  to  the  sphere  of  a court,  and, 
purchasing  a mule,  set  out  once  more,  reanima- 
ted by  hopes,  for  the  camp  before  Granada. { 


CHAPTER  VI. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  COURT  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  GRANADA. 

[H92-] 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  court,  he  ex- 
perienced a favorable  reception,  and  was  given  in 
hospitable  charge  to  his  steady  friend  Alonzo  de 
Quintanilla,  the  accountant-general.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  was  too  eventful  for  his  business 
to  receive  immediate  attention.  He  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  Gra- 
nada to  the  Spanish  arms.  He  beheld  Boabdil, 
the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings,  sally  forth  from  the 
Alhambra,  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that  favorite 
seat  of  Moorish  power  ; while  the  king  and  queen, 
with  all  the  chivalry  and  rank  and  magnificence 
of  Spain,  moved  forward  in  proud  and  solemn 


* Retrato  del  Buen  Vassallo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
j-  Or  72  dollars,  and  equivalent  to  216  dollars  of 
the  present  day.  ’ 

J Most  of  the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Columbus 
to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  are  from  the  testimony 
rendered  by  Garcia  Fernandez  in  the  lawsuit  between 
Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus  and  the  crown. 


procession,  to  receive  this  token  of  submission. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  Span- 
ish history.  After  near  eight  hundred  years  of 
painful  struggle,  the  crescent  was  completely  cast 
down,  the  cross  exalted  in  its  place,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain  was  seen  floating  on  the  highesf 
tower  of  the  Alhambra.  The  whole  court  and 
army  were  abandoned  to  jubilee.  The  air  re- 
sounded with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph, 
and  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were 
beheld  military  rejoicings  and  religious  oblations  ; 
for  it  was  considered  a triumph,  not  merely  of 
arms,  but  of  Christianity.  The  king  and  queen 
moved  in  the  midst,  in  more  than  common  mag- 
nificence, while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more 
than  mortal  ; as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salva- 
tion and  building  up  of  Spain.*  The  court  was 
thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of  that  warlike 
country,  and  stirring  era  ; by  the  flower  of  its 
nobility,  by  the  most  dignified  of  its  prelacy,  by 
bards  and  minstrels,  and  all  the  retinue  of  a ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  age.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  glittering  of  arms,  the  rustling  of  robes, 
the  sound  of  music  and  festivity. 

Do  we  want  a picture  of  our  navigator  during 
this  brilliant  and  triumphant  scene  ? It  is  fur- 
nished by  a Spanish  writer.  “ A man  obscure 
and  but  little  known  follow'ed  at  this  time  the 
court.  Confounded  in  the  crowd  of  importunate 
applicants,  feeding  his  imagination  in  the  corners 
of  antechambers  with  the  pompous  project  of  dis- 
covering a world,  melancholy  and  dejected  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  beheld  with  in- 
difference, and  almost  with  contempt,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a conquest  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with 
jubilee,  and  seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost 
bounds  of  desire.  That  man  was  Christopher 
Columbus.”  f 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  however,  when 
the  monarchs  stood  pledged  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
posals. The  war  with  the  Moors  wras  at  an  end, 
Spain  was  delivered  from  its  intruders,  and  its 
sovereigns  might  securely  turn  their  views  to  for- 
eign enterprise.  They  kept  their  word  with  Co- 
lumbus. Persons  of  confidence  were  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  him,  among  whom  was  Fernando 
de  Talavera,  who,  by  the  recent  conquest,  had 
risen  to  be  Archbishop  of  Granada.  At  the  very 
outset  of  their  negotiation,  however,  unexpected 
difficulties  arose.  So  fully  imbued  was  Columbus 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  would 
listen  to  none  but  princely  conditions.  His  prin- 
cipal stipulation  was,  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  admiral  and  vice- 
roy over  the  countries  he  should  discover,  with 
one  tenth  of  all  gains,  either  by  trade  or  conquest. 
The  courtiers  who  treated  with  Jiim  were  indig- 
nant at  such  a demand.  Their  pride  was  shocked 
to  see  one,  whom  they  had  considered  as  a needy 
adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank  and  dignities  supe- 
rior to  their  own.  One  observed  with  a sneer 
that  it  was  a shrewd  arrangement  which  he  pro- 
posed, whereby  he  was  secure,  at  all  events,  of 
the  honor  of  a command,  and  had  nothing  to  lose 
in  case  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus  promptly 
replied,  by  offering  to  furnish  one  eighth  of  the 
cost,  on  condition  of  enjoying  an  eighth  of  the 
profits.  To  do  this,  he  no  doubt  calculated  on  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the 
wealthy  navigator  of  Palos. 

His  terms,  however,  were  pronounced  inadmissi- 
ble. Fernando  de  Talavera  had  always  considered 


* Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  18. 
f Clemencin,  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica,  p.  20. 
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Columbus  a dreaming  speculator,  or  a needy  ap- 
plicant for  bread  ; but  to  see  this  man,  who  had 
for  years  been  an  indigent-and  threadbare  solicit- 
or in  his  antechamber,  assuming  so  lofty  a tone, 
and  claiming  an  office  that  approached  to  the 
awful  dignity  of  the  throne,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  the  indignation  of  the  prelate. 
He  represented  to  Isabella  that  it  would  be  de- 
grading to  the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a crown  to 
lavish  such  distinguished  honors  upon  a nameless 
stranger.  Such  terms,  he  observed,  even  in  case 
of  success,  would  be  exorbitant  ; but  in  case  of 
failure,  would  be  cited  with  ridicule,  as  evidence 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  opinions  of 
her  ghostly  advisers,  and  the  archbishop  being 
her  confessor,  had  peculiar  influence.  His  sug- 
gestions checked  her  dawning  favor.  She  thought 
the  proposed  advantages  might  be  purchased  at 
too  great  a price.  More  moderate  conditions 
were  offered  to  Columbus,  and  such  as  appeared 
highly  honorable  and  advantageous.  It  was  all 
in  vain  : he  would  not  cede  one  point  of  his  de- 
mands, and  the  negotiation  w.as  broken  off. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  con- 
stancy of  purpose  and  loftiness  of  spirit  displayed 
by  Columbus,  ever  since  he  had  conceived  the 
sublime  idea  of  his  discovery.  More  than  eigh- 
teen years  had  elapsed  since  his  correspondence 
with  Paulo  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  wherein  he 
had  announced  his  design.  The  greatest  part  of 
that  time  had  been  consumed  in  applications  at 
various  courts.  During  that  period,  what  pov- 
erty, neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  he  not  suffered  ! Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  his  perseverance,  nor  make  him  de- 
scend to  terms  which  he  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  enterprise.  In  all  his  negotiations 
he  forgot  his  present  obscurity  ; he  forgot  his 
present  indigence  ; his  ardent  imagination  realized 
the  magnitude  of  his  contemplated  discoveries, 
and  he  felt  himself  negotiating  about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a portion  of  his  life  had  worn 
away  in  fruitless  solicitings  ; though  there  was  no 
certainty  that  the  same  weary  career  was  not  to 
be  entered  upon  at  any  other  court  ; yet  so  indig- 
nant was  he  at  the  repeated  disappointments  he 
had  experienced  in  Spain,  that  he  determined  to 
abandon  it  forever,  rather  than  compromise  his 
demands.  Taking  leave  of  his  friends,  therefore, 
he  mounted  his  mule,  and  sallied  forth  from  Santa 
Fd  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1492,  on  his  way 
to  Cordova,  whence  he  intended  to  depart  imme- 
diately for  France. 

When  the  few  friends  who  were  zealous  believ- 
ers in  the  theory  of  Columbus  saw  him  really  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  country,  they  were 
filled  with  distress,  considering  his  departure  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  nation.  Among  the  num- 
ber was  Luis  de  St.  Angel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  in  Arragon.  Determined  if  pos- 
sible to  avert  the  evil,  he  obtained  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  queen,  accompanied  by  Alohzo  de 
Quintanilla.  The  exigency  of  the  moment  gave 
him  courage  and  eloquence.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  entreaties,  but  almost  mingled  re- 
proaches, expressing  astonishment  that  a queen 
who  had  evinced  the  spirit  to  undertake  so  many 
great  and  perilous  enterprises,  should  hesitate  at 
one  where  the  loss  could  be  so  trifling,  while  the 
gain  might  be  incalculable.  He  reminded  her 
how  much  might  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  exaltation  of  the  church,  and  the  extension  of 
her  own  power  and  dominion.  What  cause  of 
regret  to  herself,  of  triumph  to  ner  enemies,  of 


sorrow  to  her  friends,  should  this  enterprise,  thus 
rejected  by  her,  be  accomplished  by  some  othel 
power  ! He  reminded  her  what  fame  and  domin- 
ion other  princes  had  acquired  by  their  discover- 
ies ; here  was  an  opportunity  to  surpass  them  all. 

He  entreated  her  majesty  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  assertions  of  learned  men,  that  the  project 
was  the  dream  of  a visionary.  He  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  Columbus,  and  the  soundness  and 
practicability  of  his  plans.  Neither  would  even 
his  failure  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  crown.  It 
was  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  clear  up 
even  a doubt  upon  a matter  of  such  importance, 
for  it  belonged  to  enlightened  and  magnanimous 
princes  to  investigate  questions  of  the  kind,  and 
to  explore  the  wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe. 
He  stated  the  liberal  offer  of  Columbus  to  bear  an 
eighth  of  the  expense,  and  informed  her  that  all 
the  requisites  for  this  great  enterprise  consisted 
but  of  two  vessels  and  about  three  thousand 
crowns. 

These  and  many  more  arguments  were  urged 
with  that  persuasive  power  which  honest  zeal  im- 
parts, and  it  is  said  the  Marchioness  of  Moya, 
who  was  present,  exerted  her  eloquence  to  per- 
suade the  queen.  The  generous  spirit  of  Isabella 
was  enkindled.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  the  first  time, 
the  subject  broke  upon  her  mind  in  its  real  gran- 
deur, and  she  declared  her  resolution  to  under- 
take the  enterprise. 

There  was  still  a moment’s  hesitation.  The 
king  looked  coldly  on  the  affair,  and  the  royal 
finances  were  absolutely  drained  by  the  war. 
Some  time  must  be  given  to  replenish  them. 
How  could  she  draw  on  an  exhausted  treasury  for 
a measure  to  which  the  king  was  adverse  ! St. 
Angel  watched  this  suspense  with  trembling  anxi- 
ety. The  next  moment  reassured  him.  With  an 
enthusiasm  worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  cause, 
Isabella  exclaimed,  “ I undertake  the  enterprise 
for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my 
jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.”  This  was 
the  proudest  moment,  in  the  life  of  Isabella;  it 
stamped  her  renown  forever  as  the  patroness  of 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

St.  Angel,  eager  to  secure  this  noble  impulse, 
assured  her  majesty  that  there  would  be  no  need 
of  pledging  her  jewels,  as  he  was  ready  to  advance 
the  necessary  funds.  His  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ; the  funds  really  came  from  the  coffers  of 
Arragon  ; seventeen  thousand  florins  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  accountant  of  St.  Angel  out  of  the 
treasury  of  King  Ferdinand.  That  prudent  mon- 
arch, however,  took  care  to  have  his  kingdom  in- 
demnified some  few  years  afterward  ; for  in  remu- 
neration of  this  loan,  a part  of  the  first  gold 
brought  by  Columbus  from  the  New  World,  was 
employed  in  gilding  the  vaults  and  ceilings  of  the 
royal  saloon  in  the  grand  palace  of  Saragoza,  in 
Arragon,  anciently  the  Aljaferia,  or  abode  of  the 
Moorish  kings.* 

Columbus  had  pursued  his  lonely  journey  across 
the  Vega  and  reached  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  about 
two  leagues  from  Granada,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Elvira,  a pass  famous  in  the  Moor- 
ish wars  for  many  a desperate  encounter  between 
the  Christians  and  infidels.  Here  he  was  over- 
taken by  a courier  from  the  queen,  spurring  in  all 
speed,  who  summoned  him  to  return  to  Santa  Fe. 
He  hesitated  for  a moment,  being  loath  to  subject 
himself  again  to  the  delays  and  equivocations  of 
the  court  ; when  informed,  however,  of  the  sud- 
den zeal  for  the  enterprise  excited  in  the  mind  of 


* Argensola  Anales  de  Arragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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the  queen,  and  the  positive  promise  she  had  given 
to  undertake  it,  he  no  longer  felt  a doubt,  but, 
turning  the  reins  of  his  mule,  hastened  back,  with 
joyful  alacrity  to  Santa  Fe  confiding  in  the  noble 
probity  of  that  princess. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  SPANISH  SOVEREIGNS 

— PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  EXPEDITION  AT  THE 

PORT  OF  PALOS. 

[1492.] 

On  arriving  at  Santa  Fd,  Columbus  had  an  im- 
mediate audience  of  the  queen,  and  the  benignity 
with  which  she  received  him  atoned  for  all  past 
neglect.  Through  deference  to  the  zeal  she  thus 
suddenly  displayed,  the  king  yielded  his  tardy  con- 
currence, but  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  while  the  king  proved  cold  and 
calculating  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  undertak- 
ings. 

A perfect  understanding  being  thus  effected 
with  the  sovereigns,  articles  of  agreement  were 
ordered  to  be  drawn  out  by  Juan  de  Coloma, 
the  royal  secretary.  They  were  to  the  following 
effect : 

1.  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  himself  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  forever, 
the  office  of  admiral  in  all  the  lands  and  conti- 
nents which  he  might  discover  or  acquire  in  the 
ocean,  with  similar  honors  and  prerogatives  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in 
his  district. 

2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor-gen- 
eral over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents,  with 
the  privilege  of  nominating  three  candidates  for 
the  government  of  each  island  or  province,  one  of 
whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  him- 
self one  tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold, 
silver,  spices,  and  all  other  articles  and  merchan- 
dises, in  whatever  manner  found,  bought,  bar- 
tered, or  gained  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs 
being  first  deducted. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  be  the  sole 
judge  in  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of 
traffic  between  those  countries  and  Spain,  provided 
the  high  admiral  of  Castile  had  similar  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  district. 

5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times, 
contribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting 
out  vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  receive 
an  eighth  part  of  the  profits. 

The  last  stipulation,  which  admits  Columbus  to 
bear  an  eighth  of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  his  indignant  proffer,  on  being  re- 
proached with  demanding  ample  emoluments 
while  incurring  no  portion  of  the  charge.  He 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Pinzons  of  Paloe,  and  added  a third  vessel 
to  the  armament.  Thus  one  eighth  of  the  ex- 
pense attendant  on  this  grand  expedition,  under- 
taken by  a powerful  nation,  was  actually  borne  by 
the  individual  who  conceived  it,  and  who  likewise 
risked  his  life  on  its  success. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Vega 
or  plain  of  Granada,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492. 
A letter  of  privilege,  or  commission  to  Columbus, 


of  similar  purport,  was  drawn  out  in  form,  and 
issued  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  city  of  Granada, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month.  In  this,  the 
dignities  and  prerogatives  of  viceroy  and  governor 
were  made  hereditary  in  his  family  ; and  he  and 
his  heirs  were  Authorized  to  prefix  the  title  of  Don 
to  their  names  ; a distinction  accorded  in  those 
days  only  to  persons  of  rank  and  estate,  though  it 
has  since  lost  all  value,  from  being  universally 
used  in  Spain. 

All  the  royal  documents  issued  on  this  occasion 
bore  equally  the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  but  her  separate  crown  of  Castile  de- 
frayed all  the  expense  ; and,  during  her  life,  few 
persons,  except  Castilians,  were  permitted  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  new  territories.* 

The  port  of  Palos  de  Moguer  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  where  the  armament  was  to  be  fitted 
out,  Columbus  calculating,  no  doubt,  on  the  co- 
operation of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  resident  there, 
and  on  the  assistance  of  his  zealous  friend  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida.  Before  going 
into  the  business  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  it 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
conceived  and  conducted  it,  most  especially  to 
notice  the  elevated,  even  though  visionary  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  One  of  his  principal 
objects  was  undoubtedly  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  expected  to  arrive  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  and  to  open  a direct  and  easy 
communication  with  the  vast  and  magnificent  em- 
pire of  the  Grand  Khan.  The  conversion  of  that 
heathen  potentate  had,  in  former  times,  been  a 
favorite  aim  of  various  pontiffs  and  pious  sover- 
eigns, and  various  missions  had  been  sent  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East  for  that  purpose.  Co- 
lumbus now  considered  himself  about  to  effect 
this  great  work  : to  spread  the  light  of  revelation 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  be  the 
instrument  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  sublime 
predictions  of  Holy  Writ.  Ferdinand  listened 
with  complacency  to  these  enthusiastic  anticipa- 
tions. With  him,  however,  religion  was  subser- 
vient to  interest  ; and  he  had  found,  in  the  recent 
conquest  of  Granada,  that  extending  the  sway  of 
the  church  might  be  made  a laudaDle  means  of 
extending  his  own  dominions.  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  day,  every  nation  that  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  fair 
spoil  for  a Christian  invader  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  Ferdinand  was  more  stimulated  by  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  wealth  of  Mangi,  Cathay,  and 
other  provinces  belonging  to  the  Grand  Khan, 
than  by  any  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  him  and 
his  semi-barbarous  subjects. 

Isabella  had  nobler  inducements  : she  was  filled 
with  a pious  zeal  at  the  idea  of  effecting  such  a 
great  work  of  salvation.  From  different  motives, 
therefore,  both  of  the  sovereigns  accorded  with 
the  views  of  Columbus  in  this  particular,  and 
when  he  afterward  departed  on  his  voyage,  letters 
were  actually  given  him  for  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  did  not 
stop  here.  Anticipating  boundless  wealth  from 
his  discoveries,  he  suggested  that  the  treasures 
thus  acquired  should  be  consecrated  to  the  pious 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  sover- 
eigns smiled  at  this  sally  of  the  imagination,  but 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
assured  him  that  even  without  the  funds  he  anti- 
cipated, they  should  be  well  disposed  to  that  holy 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  S.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  79. 
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undertaking.*  What  the  king  and  queen,  how- 
ever, may  have  considered  a mere  sally  of  mo- 
mentary excitement,  was  a deep  and  cherished 
design  of  Columbus.  It  is  a curious  and  charac- 
teristic fact,  which  has  never  been  particularly 
noticed,  that  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  ambition,  medi- 
tated throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
solemnly  provided  for  in  his  will.  In  fact,  he  sub- 
sequently considered  it  the  main  work  for  which 
he  was  chosen  by  heaven  as  an  agent,  and  that 
his  great  discovery  was  but  a preparatory  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  to  furnish  means  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

A home-felt  mark  of  favor,  characteristic  of  the 
kind  and  considerate  heart  of  Isabella,  was  ac- 
corded to  Columbus  before  his  departure  from  the 
court.  An  albala,  or  letter-patent,  was  issued  by 
the  queen  on  the  8th  of  May,  appointing  his  son 
Diego  page  to  Prince  Juan,  the  heir  apparent,  with 
an  allowance  for  his  support  ; an  honor  granted 
only  to  the  sons  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.f 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a 
course  of  delays  and  disappointments  sufficient  to 
have  reduced  any  ordinary  man  to  despair,  Colum- 
bus took  leave  of  the  court  on  the  12th  of  May, 
and  set  out  joyfully  for  Palos.  Let  those  who  are 
disposed  to  faint  under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  great  and  worthy  undertaking,  re- 
member that  eighteen  years  elapsed  after  the  time 
that  Columbus  conceived  his  enterprise,  before  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect  ; that  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  was  passed  in  almost 
hopeless  solicitation,  amid  poverty,  neglect,  and 
taunting  ridicule  ; that  the  prime  of  his  life  had 
wasted  away  in  the  struggle,  and  that  when  his 
perseverance  was  finally  crowned  with  success, 
he  was  about  his  fifty-sixth  year.  His  example 
should  encourage  the  enterprising  never  to  de- 
spair. 


CHAPTER  Vlllf 

COLUMBUS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  PALOS — PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

On  arriving  at  Palos,  Columbus  repaired  im- 
mediately to  the  neighboring  convent  of  La  Ra- 
bida,'  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  worthy  prior,  Fray  Juan  Perez,  and  again  be- 
came his  guest. I The  port  of  Palos,  for  some 
misdemeanor,  had  been  condemned  by  the  royal 
council  to  serve  the  crown  for  one  year  with  two 
armed  caravels  ; and  these  were  destined  to  form 
part  of  the  armament  of  Columbus,  who  was  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  papers  and  vouchers  to 
enforce  obedience  in  all  matters  necessary  for  his 
expedition. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  Co- 
lumbus, accompanied  by  Fray  Juan  Perez,  whose 
character  and  station  gave  him  great  importance  in 
the  neighborhood,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St. 
George  in  Palos,  where  the  alcalde,  the  regidors, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
been  notified  to  attend.  Here,  in  presence  of 
them  all,  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  a royal 
order  was  read  by  a notary  public,  commanding 

* Proteste  a vuestras  Altezas  que  toda  la  ganancia 
desta  mi  empresa  se  gastase  en  la  conquista  de  Jeru- 
salem, y vuestras  Altezas  se  rieron,  y dijeron  que  les 
placia,  y que  sin  este  tenian  aquella  gana.  Primer 
Viage  de  Colon,  Navarrete,  tom.  1.  p.  1x7. 

f Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages,  tom.  ii.  doc.  11. 

$ Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


the  authorities  of  Palos  to  have  two  caravels 
ready  for  sea  within  ten  days  after  this  notice, 
and  to  place  them  and  their  crews  at  the  disposal 
of  Columbus.  The  latter  was  likewise  empower- 
ed to  procure  and  fit  out  a third  vessel.  The  crews 
of  all  three  were  to  receive  the  ordinary  wages  of 
seamen  employed  in  armed  vessels,  and  to  be 
paid  four  months  in  advance.  They  were  to  sail 
in  such  direction  as  Columbus,  under  the  royal 
authority,  should  command,  and  were  to  obey 
him  in  all  things,  with  merely  one  stipulation, 
that  neither  he  nor  they  were  to  go  to  St.  George  la 
Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  any  other  of  the 
lately  discovered  possessions  of  Portugal.  A cer- 
tificate of  their  good  conduct,  signed  by  Colum- 
bus, was  to  be  the  discharge  of  their  obligation  to 
the  crown.* 

Orders  were  likewise  read,  addressed  to  the 
public  authorities,  and  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  in  the  maritime  borders  of  Andalusia, 
commanding  them  to  furnish  supplies  and  assist- 
ance of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the 
fitting  out  of  the  vessels  ; and  penalties  were 
denounced  on  such  as  should  cause  any  impedi- 
ment. No  duties  were  to  be  exacted  for  any 
articles  furnished  to  the  vessels  ; and  all  criminal 
processes  against  the  person  or  property  of  any 
individual  engaged  in  the  expedition  was  to  be 
suspended  during  his  absence,  and  for  two  months 
after  his  return. f 

With  these  orders  the  authorities  promised  im- 
plicit compliance  ; but  when  the  nature  of  the 
intended  expedition  came  to  be  known,  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  fell  upon  the  little  community. 
The  ships  and  crews  demanded  for  such  a des- 
perate service  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacri- 
fices. The  owners  of  vessels  refused  to  furnish 
them  ; the  boldest  seamen  shrank  from  such  a 
wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  ocean.  All  kinds  of  frightful  tales  and  fables 
were  conjured  up  concerning  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  deep  ; and  nothing  can  be  a stronger 
evidence  of  the  boldness  of  this  undertaking  than 
the  extreme  dread  of  it  in  a community  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
age. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  a vessel  being  procured, 
or  anything  else  being  done  in  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  orders.  Further  mandates  were  therefore 
issued  by  the  sovereigns,  ordering  the  magistrates 
of  the  coast  of  Andalusia  to  press  into  the  service 
any  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  belonging  to 
Spanish  subjects,  and  to  oblige  the  masters  and 
crews  to  sail  with  Columbus  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  should  be  sent  by  royal  command.  Juan 
de  Penalosa,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
was  sent  to  see  that  this  order  was  properly  com- 
plied with,  receiving  two  hundred  maravedis  a 
day  as  long  as  he  was  occupied  in  the  business, 
which  sum,  together  with  other  penalties  express- 
ed in  the  mandate,  was  to  be  exacted  from  such 
as  should  be  disobedient  and  delinquent.  This 
letter  was  acted  upon  by  Columbus  in  Palos  and 
the  neighboring  town  of  Moguer,  but  apparently 
with  as  little  success  as  the  preceding.  The 
communities  of  those  places  were  thrown  into 
complete  confusion  ; tumults  took  place  ; but 
noting  of  consequence  was  effected.  At  length 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  stepped  forward,  with  his 
brother  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  both  navigators 
of  great  courage  and  ability,  owners  of  vessels, 
and  having  seamen  in  their  employ.  They  were 


* Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages,  tom.  ii,  doc.  6. 
•(•  Ibid.,  doc.  8,  9. 
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related,  also,  to  many  of  the  seafaring  inhabitants 
of  Palos  and  Moguer,  and  had  great  influence 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  They  engaged  to 
sail  on  the  expedition,  and  furnished  one  of  the  ves- 
sels required.  Others,  with  their  owners  and  crews, 
were  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  magistrates 
under  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sovereigns  ; 
and  it  is  a striking  instance  of  the  despotic  au- 
thority exercised  over  commerce  in  those  times, 
that  respectable  individuals  should  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  engage,  with  persons  and  ships,  in  what 
appeared  to  them  a mad  and  desperate  enterprise. 
During  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  troubles  and 
difficulties  arose  among  the  seamen  who  had  been 
compelled  to  embark.  These  were  fomented  and 
kept  up  by  Gomez  Rascon  and  Christoval  Quin- 
tero, owners  of  the  Pinto,  one  of  the  ships  pressed 
into  the  service.  All  kinds  of  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  by  these  people  and  their 
friends,  to  retard  or  defeat  the  voyage.  The  calk- 
ers employed  upon  the  vessels  did  their  work  in  a 
careless  and  imperfect  manner,  and  on  being 
commanded  to  do  it  over  again  absconded.* 
Some  of  the  seamen  who  had  enlisted  willingly  re- 
pented of  their  hardihood,  or  were  dissuaded  by 
their  relatives,  and  sought  to  retract  ; others  de- 
serted and  concealed  themselves.  Everything 
had  to  be  effected  by  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary 
measures,  and  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice 
and  opposition. 

The  influence  and  example  of  the  Pinzons  had 
a great  effect  in  allaying  this  opposition,  and  in- 
ducing many  of  their  friends  and  relatives  to  em- 
bark. It  is,  supposed  that  they  had  furnished 
Columbus  with  funds  to  pay  the  eighth  part  of  the 
expense  which  he  was  bound  to  advance.  It  is 
also  said  that  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  to  divide 
with  him  his  share  of  the  profits.  As  no  imme- 
diate profit,  however,  resulted  from  this  expedi- 
tion, no  claim  of  the  kind  was  ever  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  assistance 
of  the  Pinzons  was  all-important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, in  fitting  out  and  launching  the  expedition.! 

After  the  great  difficulties  made  by  various 
courts  in  patronizing  this  enterprise,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  inconsiderable  an  armament  was  re- 
quired. It  is  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced 
his  requisitions  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any 
great  expense  should  cause  impediment.  Three 
small  vessels  wrere  apparently  all  that  he  had  re- 
quested. Two  of  them  were  light  barks,  called 
caravels,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft 
of  more  modern  days.  Representations  of  this 
class  of  vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings.  J 


* Las  Casas,  Hist'.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  MS. 
f These  facts  concerning  the  Pinzons  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  testimony  given,  many  5Tears  after- 
ward, in  a suit  between  Don  Diego,  the  son  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  crown. 

| See  illustrations,  article  “ Ships  of  Columbus.” 


They  are  delineated  as  open,  and  without  deck 
in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  at  the  prow  and 
stern,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crew.  Peter  Martyr,  the  learned 
contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that  only  one  of 
the  three  vessels  was  decked.  The  smallness  of 
the  vessels  was  considered  an  advantage  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  a voyage  of  discovery,  enabling  him 
to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  to  enter  shallow 
rivers  and  harbors.  In  his  third  voyage,  when 
coasting  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  complained  of  the 
size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a hundred  tons  bur- 
den. But  that  such  long  and  perilous  expedi- 
tions, into  unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken 
in  vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they  should  live 
through  the  violent  tempests,  by  which  they  were 
frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  singular 
circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages. 

At  length,  by  the  beginning  of  August,  every 
difficulty  was  vanquished,  and  the  vessels  were 
ready  for  sea.  The  largest,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  voyage,  and  was  decked, 
was  called  the  Santa  Maria  ; on  board  of  this 
ship  Columbus  hoisted  his  flag.  The  second,  call- 
ed the  Pinta,  was  commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Francisco 
Martin,  as  pilot.  The  third,  called  the  Nina, 
had  latine  sails,  and  was  commanded  by  the  third 
of  the  brothers,  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon.  There 
were  three  other  pilots,  Sancho  Ruiz,  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino,  and  Bartolomeo  Roldan.  Roderi- 
go  Sanchez  of  Segovia  was  inspector-general  of 
the  armament,  and  Diego  de  Arana,  a native  of 
Cordova,  chief  alguazil.  Roderigo  de  Escobar 
went  as  a royal  notary,  an  officer  always  sent  in 
the  armaments  of  the  crown,  to  take  official  notes 
of  all  transactions.  There  were  also  a physician 
and  a surgeon,  together  with  various  private  ad- 
venturers, several  servants,  and  ninety  mariners  ; 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.* 

The  squadron  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  Colum- 
bus, impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  under- 
taking, confessed  himself  to  the  Friar  Juan  Perez, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  communion. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  officers  and 
crew,  and  they  entered  upon  their  enterprise  full 
of  awe,  and  with  the  most  devout  and  affecting 
ceremonials,  committing  themselves  to  the  especial 
guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  A deep  gloom 
was  spread  over  the  whole  community  of  Palos  at 
their  departure,  for  almost  every  one  had  some 
relative  or  friend  on  board  of  the  squadron.  The 
spirits  of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by  their 
own  fears,  were  still  more  cast  down  at  the  afflic- 
tion of  those  they  left  behind,  who  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  and  lamentations  and  dismal 
forebodings,  as  of  men  they  were  never  to  behold 
again. 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  Munoz 
Hist.  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  ON  HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

[1492.] 

When  Columbus  set  sail  on  this  memorable 
voyage,  he  commenced  a regular  journal,  intend- 
ed for  the  inspection  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
Like  all  his  other  transactions,  it  evinces  how 
deeply  he  was  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  his  enterprise.  He  proposed  to  keep 
it,  as  he  afterward  observed,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  opened  with  a stately 
prologue,  wherein,  in  the  following  words,  were 
set  forth  the  motives  and  views  which  led  to  his 
expedition. 

.“  In  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Whereas  most 
Christian,  most  high,  most  excellent  and  most 
powerful  princes,  king  and  queen  of  the  Spains, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  our  sovereigns,  in 
the  present  year  of  1492,  after  your  highnesses 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who 
ruled  in  Europe,  and  had  concluded  that  warfare 
in  the  great  city  of  Granada,  where,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  January,  of  this  present  year,  I saw  the 
royal  banners  of  your  highnesses  placed  by  force 
of  arms  on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  which  is 
the  fortress  of  that  city,  and  beheld  the  Moorish 
king  sally  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
kiss  the  royal  hands  of  your  highnesses  and  of  my 
lord  the  prince  ; and  immediately  in  that  same 
month,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  I 
had  given  to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  In- 
dia, and  of  a prince  who  is  called  the  Grand 
Khan,  which  is  to  say  in  our  language,  king  of 
kings  ; how  that  many  times  he  and  his  predeces- 
sors had  sent  to  Rome  to  entreat  for  doctors  of  our 
holy  faith,  to  instruct  him  in  the  same  ; and  that  the 
holy  father  had  never  provided  him  with  them,  and 
thus  so  many  people  were  lost,  believing  in  idola- 
tries, and  imbibing  doctrines  of  perdition  ; there- 
fore your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christians  and 
princes,  lovers  and  promoters  of  the  holy  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  enemies  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determined  to 
send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the  said  parts 
of  India,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and  the  people 
and  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  them  all,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for 
the  conversion  of  them  to  our  holy  faith  ; and  or- 
dered that  I should  not  go  by  land  to  the  east,  by 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a voyage  to 
the  west,  by  which  course,  unto  the  present  time, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath 
passed.  Your  highnesses,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing expelled  all  the  Jews  from  your  kingdoms  and 
territories,  commanded  me,  in  the  same  month  of 
January,  to  proceed  with  a sufficient  armament  to 
the  said  parts  of  India  ; and  for  this  purpose  be- 
stowed great  favors  upon  me,  ennobling  me,  that 
thenceforward  I might  style  myself  Don,  appoint- 
ing me  high  admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  per- 
petual viceroy  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and 
continents  I should  discover  and  gain,  and  which 
henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gained  in 
the  Ocean  sea  ; and  that  my  eldest  son  should 
succeed  me,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation for  ever.  I departed,  therefore,  from  the 
city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  of 


the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a seaport,  where  I 
armed  three  ships,  well  calculated  for  such  ser- 
vice, and  sailed  from  that  port  well  furnished  with 
provisions  and  with  many  seamen,  on  Friday,  the 
3d  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  half  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Islands 
of  your  highnesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and 
navigate  until  I should  arrive  at  the  Indies,  and 
deliver  the  embassy  of  your  highnesses  to  those 
princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  had  com- 
manded. For  this  purpose  I intend  to  write  dur- 
ing this  voyage,  very  punctually  from  day  to  day, 
all  that  I may  do,  and  see,  and 'experience,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  sovereign  princes, 
besides  describing  each  night  all  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation 
of  the  night,  I propose  to  make  a chart  in  which  I 
will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean 
sea  in  their  proper  situations  under  their  bear- 
ings ; and  further,  to  compose  a book,  and  illus- 
trate the  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the 
equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  west  ; and 
upon  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I should 
forget  sleep  and  attend  closely  to  the  navigation 
to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will  be  a great 
labor.”* 

Thus  are  formally  and  expressly  stated  by  Co- 
lumbus the  objects  of  this  extraordinary  voyage. 
The  material  facts  still  extant  of  his  journal  will 
be  found  incorporated  in  the  present  work.f  . 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  early 
in  the  morning,  that  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
bar  of  Saltes,  a small  island  formed  by  the  arms 
of  the  Odiel,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva,  steer- 
ing in  a south-westerly  direction  for  the  Canary 
Islands,  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  due 
west.  As  a guide  by  which  to  sail,  he  had  pre- 
pared a map  or  chart,  improved  upon  that  sent 
him  by  Paulo  Toscanelli.  Neither  of  those  now 
exist,  but  the  globe  or  planisphere  finished  by 
Martin  Behem  in  this  year  of  the  admiral’s  first 
voyage  is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  of 
what  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have  been.  It 
exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  the  end  of  Guinea,  and  oppo- 
site to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  India. 
Between  them  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipango,  or 


* Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.,  tom.  i.  p.  1. 
f An  abstract  of  this  journal,  made  by  Las  Casas, 
has  recently  been  discovered,  and  is  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  collection  of  Senor  Navarrete. 
Many  passages  of  this  abstract  had  been  previously 
inserted  by  Las  Casas  in  his  History  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  same  journal  had  been  copiously  used  by 
Fernando  Columbus  in  the  history  of  his  father.  In 
the  present  account  of  this  voyage,  the  author  has 
made  use  of  the  journal  contained  in  the  work  of 
Senor  Navarrete,  the  manuscript  history  of  Las  Casas, 
the  History  of  the  Indies  by  Herrera,  the  Life  of  the 
Admiral  by  his  son,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Indies  by 
Oviedo,  the  manuscript  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  by  Andres  Bernaldes,  curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
and  the  Letters  and  Decades  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  by 
Peter  Martyr  ; all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Herrera,  were  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of 
Columbus.  These  are  the  principal  authorities  which 
have  been  consulted,  though  scattered  lights  have 
occasionally  been  obtained  from  other  sources. 
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Japan,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  In 
his  computations  Columbus  advanced  this  island 
about  a thousand  leagues  too  much  to  the  east, 
supposing  it  to  be  about  the  situation  of  Flor- 
ida ;*  and  at  this  island  he  hoped  first  to  arrive. 

The  exultation  of  Columbus  at  finding  himself, 
after  so  many  years  of  baffled  hope,  fairly  launch- 
ed on  his  grand  enterprise,  was  checked  by  his 
want  of  confidence  in  the  resolution  and  persever- 
ance of  his  crews.  As  long  as  he  remained  with- 
in reach  of  Europe,  there  was  no  security  that,  in 
a moment  of  repentance  and  alarm,  they  might 
not  renounce  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and 
insist  on  a return.  Symptoms  soon  appeared  to 
warrant  his  apprehensions.  On  the  third  day  the 
Pinta  made  signal  of  distress  ; her  rudder  was 
discovered  to  be  broken  and  unhung.  This 
Columbus  surmised  to  be  done  through  the  con- 
trivance of  the  owners  of  the  caravel,  Gomez 
Rascon  and  Christoval  Quintero,  to  disable  their 
vessel,  and  cause  her  to  be  left  behind.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  they  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service  greatly  against  their  will,  and  their 
caravel  seized  upon  for  the  expedition,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  much  disturbed  at  this  occur- 
rence. It  gave  him  a foretaste  of  further  diffi- 
culties to  be  apprehended  from  crews  partly  en- 
listed on  compulsion,  and  all  full  of  doubt  and 
foreboding.  Trivial  obstacles  might,  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  his  voyage,  spread  panic 
and  mutiny  through  his  ships,  and  entirely  defeat 
the  expedition. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  at  the  time,  so 
that  he  could  not  render  assistance  without  endan- 
gering his  own  vessel.  Fortunately,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  commanded  the  Pinta,  and  being  an  adroit 
and  able  seaman,  succeeded  in  securing  the  rud- 
der with  cords,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  into  man- 
agement. This,  however,  was  but  a temporary 
and  inadequate  expedient  ; the  fastenings  gave 
way  again  on  the  following  day,  and  the  other 
ships  were  obliged  to  shorten  sail  until  the  rudder 
could  be  secured. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  Pinta,  as  well  as  her 
being  in  a leaky  condition,  determined  the  ad- 
miral to  touch  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  seek  a 
vessel  to  replace  her.  He  considered  himself  not 
far  from  those  islands,  though  a different  opinion 
was  entertained  by  the  pilots  of  the  squadron. 
The  event  proved  Iris  superiority  in  taking  obser- 
vations and  keeping  reckonings,  for  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Canaries  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

They  were  detained  upward  of  three  weeks 
among  these  islands,  seeking  in  vain  another  ves- 
sel. They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  a 
new  rudder  for  the  Pinta,  and  repair  her  for  the 
voyage.  The  latine  sails  of  the  Nina  were  also 
altered  into  square  sails,  that  she  might  work 
more  steadily  and  securely,  and  be  able  to  keep 
company  with  the  other  vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islands,  the  crew 
vrere  terrified  at  beholding  the  lofty  peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe  sending  forth  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke, 
being  ready  to  take  alarm  at  any  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  and  to  construe  it  into  a disastrous 
portent.  Columbus  took  great  pains  to  dispel  their 
apprehensions,  explaining  the  natural  causes  of 
those  volcanic  fires,  and  verifying  his  explanations 
by  citing  Mount  Etna  and  other  well-known  vol- 
canoes. 


* Malte-Brun,  Geograph.  Universelle,  tom.  ii.  p. 
283. 


While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisions 
in  the  island  of  Gomera,  a vessel  arrived  from 
Ferro,  which  reported  that  three  Portuguese  car- 
avels had  been  seen  hovering  off  that  island,  with 
the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  capturing  Columbus. 
The  admiral  suspected  some  hostile  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  for  his 
having  embarked  in  the  service  of  Spain  ; he 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  putting  to  sea,  anxious 
to  get  far  from  those  islands,  and  out  of  the  track 
of  navigation,  trembling  lest  something  might  oc- 
cur to  defeat  his  expedition,  commenced  under 
such  inauspicious  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE— FIRST  NOTICE 
OF  THE  VARIATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

[T492.] 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September 
Columbus  set  sail  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  and 
now  might  be  said  first  to  strike  into  the  region  of 
discovery  ; taking  leave  of  these  frontier  islands 
of  the  Old  World,  and  steering  westward  for  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  three  days, 
however,  a profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loiter- 
ing with  flagging  sails,  within  a short  distance  of 
the  land.  This  was  a tantalizing  delay  to  Colum- 
bus, who  was  impatient  to  find  himself  far  out  of 
sight  of  either  land  or  sail  ; which,  in  the  pure 
atmospheres  of  these  latitudes,  may  be  descried 
at  an  immense  distance.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, the  9th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  he  beheld 
Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary  Islands,  about  nine 
leagues  distant.  This  was  the  island  whence  the 
Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen  ; he  was  there- 
fore in  the  very  neighborhood  of  danger.  For- 
tunately, a breeze  sprang  up  with  the  sun,  their 
sails  were  once  more  filled,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  heights  of  Ferro  gradually  faded  from 
the  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the 
hearts  of  the-  crews  failed  them.  They  seemed 
literally  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  world.  Be- 
hind them  was  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  ; country,  family,  friends,  life  itself  ; before 
them  everything  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril. 
In  the  perturbation  of  the  moment,  they  despaired 
of  ever  more  seeing  their  homes.  Many  of  the 
rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into 
loud  lamentations.  The  admiral  tried  in  every 
way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  his  own  glorious  anticipations.  He  described 
to  them  the  magnificent  countries  to  which  he  was 
about  to  conduct  them  : the  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas  teeming  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ; the 
regions  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  with  their  cities 
of  unrivalled  wealth  and  splendor.  He  promised 
them  land  and  riches,  and  everything  that  could 
arouse  their  cupidity  or  inflame  their  imagina- 
tions, nor  were  these  promises  made  for  purposes 
of  mere  deception  ; he  certainly  believed  that  he 
should  realize  them  all. 

He  now  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
other  vessels,  that,  in  the  event  of  separation  by 
any  accident,  they  should  continue  directly  west- 
ward ; but  that  after  sailing  seven  hundred 
leagues,  they  should  lay  by  from  midnight  until 
daylight,  as  at  about  that  distance  he  confidently 
expected  to  find  land.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he 
thought  it  possible  he  might  not  discover  land 
within  the  distance  thus  assigned,  and  as  he  fore- 
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saw  that  the  vague  terrors  already  awakened 
among  the  seamen  would  increase  with  the  space 
which  intervened  between  them  and  their  homes, 
he  commenced  a stratagem  which  he  continued 
throughout  the  voyage.  He  kept  two  reckonings  ; 
one  correct,  in  which  the  true  way  of  the  ship  was 
noted,  and  which  was  retained  in  secret  for  his 
own  government  ; in  the  other,  which  was  open 
to  general  inspection,  a number  of  leagues  was 
daily  subtracted  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  so 
that  the  crews  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
distance  they  had  advanced.* 

On  the  nth  of  September,  when  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  fell 
in  with  part  of  a mast,  which  from  its  size  appear- 
ed to  have  belonged  to  a vessel  of  about  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  burden,  and  which  had  ev- 
idently been  a long  time  in  the  water.  The 
crews,  tremblingly  alive  to  everything  that  could 
excite  their  hopes  or  fears,  looked  with  rueful  eye 
upon  this  wreck  of  some  unfortunate  voyager, 
drifting  ominously  at  the  entrance  of  those  un- 
known seas. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being 
about  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of 
Ferro,  Columbus  for  the  first  time  noticed  the 
variation  of  the  needle,  a phenomenon  which  had 
never  before  been  remarked.  He  perceived  about 
nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to 
the  north  star,  varied  about  half  a point,  or  be- 
tween five  and  six  degrees,  to  the  north-west,  and 
still  more  on  the  following  morning.  Struck  with 
this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  for 
three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation  increased 
as  he  advanced.  He  at  first  made  no  mention  of 
this  phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready  his  people 
were  to  take  alarm,  but  it  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  conster- 
nation. It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature 
were  changing,  as  they  advanced,  and  that  they 
were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  unknown 
influences.!  They  apprehended  that  the  com- 
pass was  about  to  lose  its  mysterious  virtues,  and, 
without  this  guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them 
in  a vast  and  trackless  ocean  ? 

Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for 
reasons  with  which  to  allay  their  terror.  He  ob- 
served that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  not  to 
the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  invisible 
point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused 
by  any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  north  star  itself,  which,  like  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and  revolutions, 
and  every  day  described  a circle  round  the  pole. 
The  high  opinion  which  the  pilots  entertained  of 
Columbus  as  a profound  astronomer  gave  weight 
to  this  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.  As  yet 
the  solar  system  of  Copernicus  was  unknown  ; the 
explanation  of  Columbus,  therefore,  was  highly 
plausible  and  ingenious,  and  it  shows  the  vivacity 
of  his  mind,  ever  ready  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first  have  been  ad- 
vanced merely  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  but 
Columbus  appears  subsequently  to  have  remained 


* It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Columbus 
kept  two  journals.  It  was  merely  in  the  reckoning, 
or  log-book,  that  he  deceived  the  crew.  His  journal 
was  entirely  private,  and  intended  for  his  own  use 
and  the  perusal  ol  the  sovereigns.  In  a letter  written 
from  Granada,  in  1503,  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  he 
says  that  he  had  kept  an  account  of  his  voyages,  in 
the  style  of  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  which  he  in- 
tended to  subrmt.  to  his  holiness. 

f Las  Casas, 'Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 


satisfied  with  it  himself.  The  phenomenon  has 
now  become  familiar  to  us,  but  we  still  continue 
ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  nature,  open  to  daily  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  simple  from  their  familiar- 
ity, but  which  on  investigation  make  the  human 
mind  conscious  of  its  limits  ; baffling  the  experi- 
ence of  the  practical,  and  humbling  the  pride  of 
science. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE — VARIOUS  TER- 
RORS OF  THE  SEAMEN. 

[I492-] 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  voyagers  were  re- 
joiced by  the  sight  of  what  they  considered  har- 
bingers of  land.  A heron,  and  a tropical  bird 
called  the  Rabo  de  Junco,*  neither  of  which  are 
supposed  to  venture  far  to  sea,  hovered  about  the 
ships.  On  the  following  night  they  were  struck 
with  awe  at  beholding  a meteor,  or,  as  Columbus 
calls  it  in  his  journal,  a great  flame  of  fire,  which 
seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky  into  the  sea,  about 
four  or  five  leagues  distant.  These  meteors,  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  and  especially  under  the 
tropics,  are  always  seen  in  the  serene  azure  sky 
of  those  latitudes,  falling  as  it  were  from  the 
heavens,  but  never  beneath  a cloud.  In  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  of  one  of  those  beautiful  nights, 
where  every  star  shines  with  the  purest  lustre, 
they  often  leave  a luminous  train  behind  them 
which  lasts  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds,  and  may 
well  be  compared  to  a flame. 

The  wind  had  hitherto  been  favorable,  with  oc- 
casional though  transient  clouds  and  showers. 
They  had  made  great  progress  each  day,  though 
Columbus,  according  to  his  secret  plan,  contrived 
to  guppress  several  leagues  in  the  daily  reckoning- 
left  open  to  the  crew.,  1 

They  had  now  arrived  within  the  influence  af 
the  trade  wind,  which,  following  the  sun,  blows 
steadily  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics, 
and  sweeps  over  a few  adjoining  degrees  of  ocean. 
With  this  propitious  breeze  directly  aft,  they  wen* 
wafted  gently  but  speedily  over  a tranquil  sea,  so 
that  for  many  days  they  did  not  shift  a sail.  Co- 
lumbus perpetually  recurs  to  the  bland  and  tem- 
perate serenity  of  the  weather,  which  in  this  tract 
of  the  ocean  is  soft  and  refreshing  without  being 
cool.  In  his  artless  and  expressive  language  hr 
compares  the  pure  and  balmy  mornings  to  those, 
of  April  in  Andalusia,  and  observes  that  they 
wanted  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale  to  com- 
plete the  illusion.  “ He  had  reason  to  say  so,” 
observes  the  venerable  Las  Casas  ; “ for  it  is 
marvellous  the  suavity  which  we  experience  when 
half  way  toward  these  Indies  ; and  the  more  the 
ships  approach  the  lands  so  much  more  do  they 
perceive  the  temperance  and  softness  of  the  air, 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  amenity  and  fra- 
grance sent  forth  from  the  groves  and  forests  ; 
much  more  certainly  than  in  April  in  Andalu- 
sia.” f 

They  now  began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs 
and  weeds  drifting  from  the  west,  and  increasing 
in  quantity  as  they  advanced.  Some  of  these 
weeds  were  such  as  grow  about  rocks,  others  such 
as  are  produced  in  rivers  ; some  were  yellow  and 
withered,  others  so  green  as  to  have  apparently 


* The  water-wagtail. 

f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  36,  MS. 
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been  recently  washed  from  land.  On  one  of  these 
patches  was  a live  crab,  which  Columbus  care- 
fully preserved.  They  saw  also  a white  tropical 
bird,  of  a kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea. 
Tunny  fish  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of 
which  was  killed  by  the  crew  of  the  Nina.  Co- 
lumbus now  called  to  mind  the  account  given  by 
Aristotle  of  certain  ships  of  Cadiz,  which,  coasting 
the  shores  outside  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were 
driven  westward  by  an  impetuous  east  wind,  until 
they  reached  a part  of  the  ocean  covered  with  vast 
fields  of  weeds,  resembling  sunken  islands,  among 
which  they  beheld  many  tunny  fish.  He  supposed 
himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea,  as  it  had  been 
called,  from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had 
turned  back  in  dismay,  but  which  he  regarded 
with  animated  hope,  as  indicating  the  vicinity  of 
land.  Not  that  he  had  yet  any  idea  of  reaching 
the  object  of  his  search,  the  eastern  end  of  Asia  ; 
for,  according  to  his  computation,  he  had  come 
but  three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues* * * * §  since  leav- 
ing the  Canary  Islands,  and  he  placed  the  main 
land  of  India  much  farther  on. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  the  same  weather  con- 
tinued ; a soft  steady  breeze  from  the  east  filled 
every  sail,  while,  to  use  the  words  of  Columbus, 
the  sea  was  as  calm  as  the  Guadalquiver  at  Sev- 
ille. He  fancied  that  the  water  of  the  sea  grew 
fresher  as  he  advanced,  and  noticed  this  as  a proof 
of  the  superior  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  air.f 

The  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits  ; each  ship 
strove  to  get  in  the  advance,  and  every  seaman 
was  eagerly  on  the  look-out  ; for  the  sovereigns 
had  promised  a pension  of  ten  thousand  mara- 
vedis  to  him  who  should  first  discover  land.  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  Pinzon  crowded  all  canvas,  and,  as  the 
Pinta  was  a fast  sailer,  he  generally  kept  the  lead. 
In  the  afternoon  he  hailed  the  admiral  and  in- 
formed him  that,  from  the  flight  of  a great  num- 
ber of  birds  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
northern  horizon,  he  thought  there  was  land,  in 
that  direction. 

There  was  in  fact  a cloudiness  in  the  north, 
such  as  often  hangs  over  land  ; and  at  sunset  it 
assumed  such  shapes  and  masses  that  many  fan- 
cied they  beheld  islands.  There  was  a universal 
wish,  therefore,  to  steer  for  that  quarter.  Colum- 
bus, however,  was  persuaded  that  they  were  mere 
illusions.  Every  one  who  has  made  a sea  voyage 
must  have  witnessed  the  deceptions  caused  by 
clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon,  especially  about 
sunset  and  sunrise  ; which  the  eye,  assisted  by 
the  imagination  and  desire,  easily  converts  into 
the  wished-for  land.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  within  the  tropics,  where  the  clouds  at  sun- 
set assume  the  most  singular  appearances. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  drizzling  show- 
ers, unaccompanied  by  wind,  which  Columbus 
considered  favorable  signs  ; two  boobies  also  flew 
on  board  the  ships,  birds  which,  he  observed, 
seldom  fly  twenty  leagues  from  land.  He  sound- 
ed, therefore,  with  a line  of  two  hundred  fathoms, 
but  found  no  bottom.  He  supposed  he  might 
be  passing  between  islands,  lying  to  the  north 
and  south,  but  was  unwilling  to  wraste  the  pres- 
ent favoring  breeze  by  going  in  search  of  them  ; 
besides,  he  had  confidently  affirmed  that  land  was 
to  be  found  by  keeping  steadfastly  to  the  west ; 
his  whole  expedition  had  been  founded  on  such  a 
presumption  ; he  should,  therefore,  risk  all  credit 
and  authority  with  his  people  were  he  to  appear 


* Of  twenty  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  the  unity  of 
distance  used  throughout  this  work, 
j-  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  36. 


to  doubt  and  waver,  and  to  go  groping  blindly 
from  point  to  point  of  the  compass.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  keep  one  bold  course  always  west' 
wTard,  until  he  should  reach  the  coast  of  India  ; 
and  afterward,  i(  advisable,  to  seek  these  islands 
on  his  return.* 

Notwithstanding  his  precaution  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  they 
were  now  growing  extremely  uneasy  at  the  length 
of  the  voyage.  They  had  advanced  much  farther 
west  than  ever  man  had  sailed  before,  and  though 
already  beyond  the  reach  of  succor,  still  they 
continued  daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind 
them,  and  pressing  onward  and  onward  into  that 
apparently  boundless  abyss.  It  is  true  they  had 
been  flattered  by  various  indications  of  land,  and 
still  others  were  occurring  ; but  all  mocked  them 
with  vain  hopes  : after  being  hailed  with  a tran- 
sient joy,  they  passed  away,  one  after  another, 
and  the  same  interminable  expanse  of  sea  and  sky 
continued  to  extend  before  them.  Even  the  bland 
and  gentle  breeze,  uniformly  aft,  was  now  conjured 
by  their  ingenious  fears  into  a cause  of  alarm  ; for 
they  began  to  imagine  that  the  wind,  in  these 
seas,  might  always  prevail  from  the  east,  and  if 
so,  would  never  permit  their  return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  endeavored  to  dispel  these  gloomy 
presages,  sometimes  by  argument  and  expostula- 
tion, sometimes  by  awakening  fresh  hopes,  and 
pointing  out  new  signs  of  land.  On  the  20th  of 
September  the  wind  veered,  with  light  breezes 
from  the  south-west.  These,  though  adverse  to 
their  progress,  had  a cheering  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  proved  that  the  wind  did  not  always 
prevail  from  the  east.f  Several  birds  also  visited 
the  ships  ; three,  of  a small  kind  which  keep  about 
groves  and  orchards,  came  singing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  flew  away  again  in  the  evening.  Their 
song  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  dismayed  mariners, 
who  hailed  it  as  the  voice  of  land.  The  larger 
fowl,  they  observed,  were  strong  of  wing,  and 
might  venture  far  to  sea  ; but  such  small  birds 
were  too  feeble  to  fly  far,  and  their  singing  showed 
that  they  were  not  exhausted  by  their  flight. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  either  a pro- 
found calm  or  light  winds  from  the  south-west. 
The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  cov- 
ered with  weeds  ; a phenomenon,  often  observed 
in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  a vast  inundated  meadow.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  immense  quantities  of  sub- 
marine plants,  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are  detached  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves  and  currents,  and  rise  to  the 
surface.  J These  fields  of  weeds  were  at  first  re- 
garded with  great  satisfaction,  but  at  length  they 
became,  in  many  places,  so  dense  and  matted  as 
in  some  degree  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ships, 
which  must  have  been  under  very  little  headway. 
The  crews  now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about 
the  frozen  ocean,  where  ships  were  said  to  be  some- 
times fixed  immovable.  They  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  these  floating 
masses,  lest  some  disaster  of  the  kind  might  happen 
to  themselves.?  Others  considered  these  weeds  as 
proof  that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower,  and 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  20.  Extracts  from 
Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  t.  i.  p.  16. 

j-  Mucho  me  fue  necesario  este  viento  contrario, 
porque  mi  gente  andaban  muy  estimulados,  que  pen- 
saban  que  no  ventaban  estos  mares  vientos  para  vol- 
ver  a Espana.  Primer  Viage  de'  Colon.  Navarrete, 
tom.  i.  p.  12. 

j Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative,  bqpk  i.  cap.  1. 

§ Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  iS. 
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began  to  talk  of  lurking  rocks,  and  shoals,  and 
treacherous  quicksands  ; and  of  the  danger  of 
running  aground,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  where  their  vessels  might  rot  and  fall  to 
pieces,  far  out  of  the  track  of  human  aid,  and 
without  any  shore  where  the  crews  .might  take 
refuge.  They  had  evidently  some  confused  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  story  of  the  sunken  island  of 
Atalantis,  and  feared  that  they  were  arriving  at 
that  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  was  said 
to  be  obstructed  by  drowned  lands,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  engulfed  country. 

To  dispel  these  fears,  the  admiral  had  frequent 
recourse  to  the  lead  ; but  though  he  sounded  with 
a deep-sea  line,  he  still  found  no  bottom.  The 
minds  of  the  crews,  however,  had  gradually  be- 
come diseased.  They  were  full  of  vague  terrors 
and  superstitious  fancies  : they  construed  every- 
thing into  a cause  of  alarm,  and  harassed  their 
commander  by  incessant  murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a continuance  of  light 
summer  airs  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a mirror.  A whale 
was  seen  heaving  up  its  huge  form  at  a distance, 
which  Columbus  immediately  pointed  out  as  a 
favorable  indication,  affirming  that  these  fish  were 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  land.  The 
crews,  however,  became  uneasy  at  the  calmness 
of  the  weather.  They  observed  that  the  contrary 
winds  which  they  experienced  were  transient  and 
unsteady,  and  so  light  as  not  to  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  maintained  a sluggish  calm  like 
a lake  of  dead  water.  Everything  differed,  they 
said,  in  these  strange  regions  from  the  world  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  only 
winds  which  prevailed  with  any  constancy  and 
force,  were  from  the  east,  and  they  had  not  power 
to  disturb  the  torpid  stillness  of  the  ocean  ; there 
was  a risk,  therefore,  either  of  perishing  amid 
stagnant  and  shoreless  waters,  or  of  being  pre- 
vented, by  contrary  winds,  from  ever  returning  to 
their  native  country. 

Columbus  continued  with  admirable  patience  to 
reason  with  these  fancies  ; observing  that  the 
calmness  of  the  sea  must  undoubtedly  be  caused 
by  the  vicinity  of  land  in  the  quarter  whence  the 
wind  blew,  which,  therefore,  had  not  space  suffi- 
cient to  act  upon  the  surface  and  heave  up  large 
waves.  Terror,  however,  multiplies  and  varies 
the  forms  of  ideal  danger  a thousand  times  faster 
than  the  most  active  wisdom  can  dispel  them. 
The  more  Columbus  argued,  the  more  boisterous 
became  the  murmurs  of  his  crew,  until,  on  Sun- 
day, the  25th  of  September,  there  came  on  a heavy 
swell  of  the  sea,  unaccompanied  by  wind.  This 
phenomenon  often  occurs  in  the  broad  ocean  ; 
being  either  the  expiring  undulations  of  some  past 
gale,  or  the  movement  given  to  the  sea  by  some 
distant  current  of  wind  ; it  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
garded with  astonishment  by  the  mariners,  and 
dispelled  the  imaginary  terrors  occasioned  by  the 
calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  himself 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  guardianship  of 
Heaven  in  this  solemn  enterprise,  intimates  in  his 
journal  that  this  swelling  of  the  sea  seemed  provi- 
dentially ordered  to  allay  the  rising  clamors  of 
his  crew  ; comparing  it  to  that  which  so  miracu- 
lously aided  Moses  when  conducting  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of  Egypt.* * 


* “ Como  la  mar  estuviese  mansa  y liana  mur- 
muraba  la  gente  diciendo  que,  pues  por  alii  no  habia 
mar  grande  que  nunca  ventariapara  volver  & Espana  ; 
pero  despues  alzdse  mucho  la  mar  y sin  viento,  que 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE — DISCOVERY  OP 

LAND. 

[1492.] 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.  In  proportion  as  he  ap- 
proached the  regions  where  he  expected  to  find 
land,  the  impatience  of  his  crews  augmented. 
The  favorable  signs  which  increased  his  confi- 
dence, were  derided  by  them  as  delusive  ; and 
there  was  danger  of  their  rebelling,  and  obliging 
him  to  turn  back,  when  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  object  of  all  his  labors.  They  beheld  them- 
selves with  dismay  still  wafted  onward,  over  the 
boundless  wastes  of  what  appeared  to  them  a 
mere  watery  desert,  surrounding  the  habitable 
world.  What  was  to  become  of  them  should  their 
provisions  fail  ? Their  ships  were  too  weak  and 
defective  even  for  the  great  voyage  they  had 
already  made,  but  if  they  were  still  to  press  for- 
ward, adding  at  every  moment  to  the  immense 
expanse  behind  them,  how  should  they  ever  be 
able  to  return,  having  no  intervening  port  where 
they  might  victual  and  refit. 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other’s  discontents, 
gathering  together  in  little  knots,  and  fomenting 
a spirit  of  mutinous  opposition  ; and  when  we 
consider  the  natural  fire  of  the  Spanish  tempera- 
ment and  its  impatience  of  control  ; and  that  a 
great  part  of  these  men  were  sailing  on  compul- 
sion, we  cannot  wonder  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  their  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back.  In  their 
secret  conferences  they  exclaimed  against  him  as 
a desperado,  bent,  in  a mad  phantasy,  upon  doing 
something  extravagant  to  render  himself  notorious. 
What  were  their  sufferings  and  dangers  to  one 
evidently  content  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the 
chance  of  distinction  ? What  obligations  bound 
them  to  continue  on  with  him  ; or  when  were  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  to  be  considered  as  ful- 
filled ? They  had  already  penetrated  unknown 
seas,  untraversed  by  a sail,  far  beyond  where  man 
had  ever  before  ventured.  They  had  done  enough 
to  gain  themselves  a character  for  courage  and 
hardihood  in  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  and 
persisting  in  it  so  far.  How  much  farther  were 
they  to  go  in  quest  of  a merely  conjectured  land  ? 
Were  they  to  sail  on  until  they  perished,  or  until 
all  return  became  impossible  ? In  such  case  they 
would  be  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  consult  their 
safety,  and  turn  back  before  too  late,  who  would 
blame  them  ? Any  complaints  made  by  Colum- 
bus would  be  of  no  weight  ; he  was  a foreigner, 
without  friends  or  influence  ; his  schemes  had 
been  condemned  by  the  learned,  and  discounte- 
nanced by  people  of  all  ranks.  He  had  no  party 
to  uphold  him,  and  a host  of  opponents  whose 
pride  of  opinion  would  be  gratified  by  his  failure. 
Or,  as  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  his  com- 
plaints, they  might  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
give  out  that  he  had  fallen  overboard  while  busy 
with  his  instruments  contemplating  the  stars  ; a 
report  which  no  one  would  have  either  the  inclina 
tion  or  the  means  to  controvert.* 


los  asombraba  ; por  lo  cual  dice  aqui  el  Almirante  ; 
asi  que  muy  necesario  me  fud  la  mar  alia,  que  no 
parecid , salvo  cl  tiempo  de  los  Judios  cuando  salieron  de 
Egipto  contra  -Moyses  qtie  los  sacaba  de  captiverio.” — 
Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  12. 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  19.  Herrera,  Hist 
Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  dis- 
position of  his  crew,  but  he  still  maintained  a 
serene  and  steady  countenance  ; soothing  some 
with  gentle  words  ; endeavoring  to  stimulate  the 
pride  or  avarice  of  others,  and  openly  menacing 
the  refractory  with  signal  punishment,  should  they 
do  anything  to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  wind  again  be- 
came favorable,  and  they  were  able  to  resume 
their  course  directly  to  the  west.  The  airs  being 
light  and  the  sea  calm,  the  vessels  sailed  near  to 
each  other,  and  Columbus  had  much  conversation 
with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  on  the  subject  of  a 
chart  which  the  former  had  sent  three  days  before 
on  board  of  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  of  the  map,  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cipango,  and  the 
other  islands  which  the  admiral  had  therein  de- 
lineated. Columbus  partly  entertained  the  same 
idea,  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  ships  might 
have  been  borne  out  of  their  track  by  the  preva- 
lent currents,  or  that  they  had  not  come  so  far  as 
the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He  desired  that  the 
chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon  tying  it  to 
the  end  of  a cord,  flung  it  on  board  to  him.  While 
Columbus,  his  pilot,  and  several  of  his  experienced 
mariners  were  studying  the  map,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  make  out  from  it  their  actual  position,  they 
heard  a shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the 
stern  of  his  vessel  crying  “ Land  ! land  ! Senor,  I 
claim  my  reward  !”  He  pointed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  south-west,  where  there  was  indeed  an  ap- 
pearance of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagues’ 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God  ; and  Martin 
Alonzo  repeated  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  his  own  crew  and  that  of  the 
admiral.* 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  masthead  or 
climbed  about  the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in 
the  direction  pointed  out.  The  conviction  became 
so  general  of  land  in  that  quarter,  and  the  joy  of 
the  people  so  ungovernable,  that  Columbus  found 
it  necessary  to  vary  from  his  usual  course,  and 
stand  all  night  to  the  south-west.  The  morning 
light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes,  as 
to  a dream.  The  fancied  land  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in 
the  night.  With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more 
resumed  their  western  course,  from  which  Colum- 
bus would  never  have  varied,  but  in  compliance 
with  their  clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the 
same  propitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild, 
delightful  weather.  The  water  was  so  calm  that 
the  sailors  amused  themselves  with  swimming 
about  the  vessel.  Dolphins  began  to  abound,  and 
flying  fish,  darting  into  the  air,  fell  upon  the 
decks.  The  continued  signs  of  land  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  crews,  and  insensibly  beguiled 
them  onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  pilot  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  they  had 
come  five  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  west  since 
leaving  the  Canary  Islands.  The  reckoning  which 
Columbus  showed  the  crew  was  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  but  the  reckoning  which  he  kept  pri- 
vately was  seven  hundred  and  seven. f On  the 
following  day  the  weeds  floated  from  east  to  west ; 
and  on  the  third  day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 


* Journal  of  Columb. , Primer  Viage,  Navarrete, 
tom.  :. 

f Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  16. 


The  crews  now  began  to  tear  that  they  had 
passed  between  islands,  from  one  to  the  other  o! 
which  the  birds  had  been  flying.  Columbus  had 
also  some  doubts  of  the  kind,  but  refused  to  alter 
his  westward  cotwse.  The  people  again  uttered 
murmurs  and  menaces  ; but  on  the  following  day 
they  were  visited  by  such  flights  of  birds,  and  the 
various  indications  of  land  became  so  numerous, 
that  from  a state  of  despondency  they  passed  to 
one  of  confident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension,  the  sea- 
men were  continually  giving  the  cry  of  land,  on 
the  least  appearance  of  the  kind.  To  put  a stop 
to  these  false  alarms,  which  produced  continual 
disappointments,  Columbus  declared  that  should 
any  one  give  such  notice,  and  land  not  be  dis- 
covered within  three  days  afterward,  he  should 
thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  began  tc  lose  confidence  in  their 
present  course,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
stand  more  to  the  southward.  Columbus,  how- 
ever, still  persisted  in  steering  directly  west.* 

Observing  this  difference  of  opinion  in  a person 
so  important  in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  and  fear- 
ing that  chance  or  design  might  scatter  the  ships, 
he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the  caravels  be 
separated  from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west, 
and  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  join  com- 
pany again  ; he  directed,  also,  that  the  vessels 
should  keep  near  to  him  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  as 
at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  most 
favorable  to  the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sun- 
rise, several  of  the  admiral’s  crew  thought  they 
beheld  land  in  the  west,  but  so  indistinctly  that 
no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  he  should  be 
mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward  ; 
the  Nina,  however,  being  a good  sailer,  pressed 
forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.  In  a little  while  a 
flag  was  hoisted  at  her  masthead,  and  a gun  dis- 
charged, being  the  preconcerted  signals  for  land. 
New  joy  was  awakened  throughout  the  little 
squadron,  and  every  eye  was  turrfed  to  the  west. 
As  they  advanced,  however,  their  cloud-built 
hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening  the  fancied 
land  had  again  melted  into  air.f 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a degree  of  dejection 
proportioned  to  their  recent  excitement  ; but  new 
circumstances  occurred  to  arouse  them.  Colum- 
bus, having  observed  great  flights  of  small  field- 
birds  going  toward  the  south-west,  concluded  they 
must  be  secure  of  some  neighboring  land,  where 
they  would  find  food  and  a resting-place.  He 
knew  the  importance  which  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  by  following 
which  they  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands. 
He  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  the  distance  at  which  he  had  computed 
to  find  the  island  of  Cipango  ; as  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  it,  he  might  have  missed  it  through 
some  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He  determined, 
therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  to 
alter  his  course  to  the  west-south-west,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  con- 
tinue that  direction  for  at  least  two  days.  After 
all,  it  was  no  great  deviation  from  his  main  course, 
and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as 
well  as  be  inspiriting  to  his  followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and 
the  further  they  went  the  more  frequent  and  en- 


* Journ.  of  Columbus,  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  >7. 
t Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  20.  Journ.  of  Colum- 
bus, Navarete,  tom.  i. 
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couraging  were  the  signs  of  land.  Flights  of 
small  birds  of  various  colors,  some  of  them  such 
as  sing  in  the  fields,  came  Hying  about  the  ships, 
and  then  continued  toward  the  south-west,  and 
others  were  heard  also  flying  by  in  the  night. 
Tunny  fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea,  and  a 
heron,  a pelican,  and  a duck  were  seen,  all 
bound  in  the  same  direction.  The  herbage  which 
floated  by  was  fresh  and  green,  as  if  recently  from 
land,  and  the  air,  Columbus  observes,  was  sweet 
and  fragrant  as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews 
as  so  many  delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  de- 
struction ; and  when  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a shoreless 
horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  turbulent  clamor. 
They  declaimed  against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting 
fate  by  continuing  on  into  a boundless  sea.  They 
insisted  upon  turning  homeward,  and  abandoning 
the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Columbus  endeavored 
to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words  and  promises  of 
large  rewards  ; but  finding  that  they  only  in- 
creased in  clamor,  he  assumed  a decided  tone. 
He  told  them  it  was  useless  to  murmur,  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  seek 
the  Indies,  and,  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter-' 
mined  to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise.* * 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  20.  Las  Casas,  lib.  i. 
Journal  of  Columb.,  Navarrete,  Colec.  tom.  i.  p.  19. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  various  historians,  that 
Columbus,  a day  or  two  previous  to  coming  in  sight 
of  the  New  World,  capitulated  with  his  mutinous 
crew,  promising,  if  he  did  not  discover  land  within 
three  days,  to  abandon  the  voyage.  There  is  no 
authority  for  such  an  assertion,  either  in  the  history  of 
his  son  Fernando  or  that  of  the  Bishop  Las  Casas, 
each  of  whom  had  the  admiral’s  papers  before  him. 
There  is  no  mention  of  such  a circumstance  in  the  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  journal  by  Las  Casas,  which 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light  ; nor  is  it  asserted 
by  either  Peter  Martyr  or  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
both  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of  Columbus, 
and  who  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  so 
striking  a fact,  if  true.  It  rests  merely  upon  the 
authority  of  Oviedo,  who  is  of  inferior  credit  to  either 
of  the  authors  above  cited,  and  was  grossly  misled  as 
to  many  of  the  particulars  of  this  voyage  by  a pilot  of 
the  name  of  Hernan  Perez  Matheo,  who  was  hostile 
to  Columbus.  In  the  manuscript  process  of  the 
memorable  lawsuit  between  Don  Diego,  son  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  is  the  evidence  of 
one  Pedro  de  Bilbao,  who  testifies  that  he  heard  many 
times  that  some  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  wished  to 
turn  back,  but  that  the  admiral  promised  them  pres- 
ents, and  entreated  them  to  wait  two  or  three  days, 
before  which  time  he  should  discover  land.  (“  Pedro 
de  Bilbao  oyo  muchas  veces  que  algunos  pilotus  y 
marineros  querian  volverse  sino  fuera  por  el  Almi- 
rante que  les  prometio  donos,  les  rogo  esperasen  dos 
o tres  dias  i que  antes  del  termino  descubriera  lierra.  ”) 
This,  if  true,  implies  no  capitulation  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  above-mentioned  suit,  that  Colum- 
bus, after  having  proceeded  some  few  hundred  leagues 
without  finding  land,  lost  confidence  and  wished  to 
turn  back  ; but  was  persuaded  and  even  piqued  to 
continue  by  the  Pinzons.  This  assertion  carries  false- 
hood on  its  very  face.  It  is  in  total  contradiction  to 
that  persevering  constancy  and  undaunted  resolution 
displayed  by  Columbus,  not  merely  in  the  present 
voyage,  but  from  first  to  last  of  his  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous career.  This  testimony  was  given  by  some  of 
the  mutinous  men,  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  the  Pinzons,  and  to  depreciate  that  of  Columbus. 
Fortunately,  the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  lat- 


Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his 
crew,  and  his  situation  became  desperate.  For- 
tunately the  manifestations  of  the  vicinity  of  land 
were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to 
admit  a doubt.  Besides  a quantity  of  fresh  weeds, 
such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a green  fish  of  a 
kind  which  keeps  about  rocks  ; then  a branch  of 
thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated 
from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ; then  they  picked 
up  a reed,  a small  board,  and,  above  all,  a staff 
artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now 
gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation  ; and  through- 
out the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch, 
in  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long- 
sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable 
custom  on  board  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  mar- 
iners had  sung  the  “Salve  Regina, ’’ or  vesper 
hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness 
of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and  favor- 
ing breezes  across  a tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their 
hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as 
their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading  and 
guiding  them  to  a promised  land.  He  now  re- 
minded them  of  the  orders  he  had  given  on  leav- 
ing the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing  westward 
seven  hundred  leagues,  they  should  not  make  sail 
after  midnight.  Present  appearances  authorized 
such  a precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they 
would  make  land  that  very  night  ; he  ordered, 
therefore,  a vigilant  look-out  to  be  kept  from  the 
forecastle,  promising  to  whomsoever  should  make 
the  discovery,  a doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to 
the  pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns.* 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more 
sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress. 
At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and 
were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a rapid  rate,  the  Pinta 
keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships  ; not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the 
evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  hori- 
zon, and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unremitting 
watch.  About  ten  o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a 
light  glimmering  at  a great  distance.  F earing  his 
eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pe- 
dro Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bedcham- 
ber, and  inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a light  ; 
the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtful 
whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the 
fancy,  Columbus  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Se- 
govia, and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time 
the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house  the  light 
had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  after- 
ward in  sudden  and  passing  gleams  ; as  if  it  were 
a torch  in  the  bark  of  a fisherman,  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  waves  ; or  in  the  hand  of  some 
person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain 
were  these  gleams  that  few  attached  any  impor- 
tance to  them  ; Columbus,  however,  considered 
them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the 
morning,  when  a gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the 


ter,  written  from  day  to  day,  with  guileless  simplicity, 
and  all  the  air  of  truth,  disprove  these  fables,  and 
show  that  on  the  very  day  previous  to  his  discovery, 
he  expressed  a peremptory  determination  to  perse- 
vere, in  defiance  of  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  21. 
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joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  descried  by  a 
mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana  ; but  the  re- 
ward was  afterward  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for 
having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land 
was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant, 
whereupon  they  took  in  sail  and  laid  to,  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this 
little  space  of  time  must  have  been  tumultuous 
and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 
The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed  ; his 
theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  tri- 
umphantly established-;  he  had  secured  to  himself 
a glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a 
man,  at  such  a moment ; or  the  conjectures  which 
must  have  thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the 
land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That 


it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  the  vegetables 
which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too, 
that  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of  aromatic 
groves.  The  moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved 
it  the  residence  ,of  man.  But  what  were  its  in- 
habitants ? . Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  ; or  were  they  some  strange 
and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination  was 
prone  in  those  times  to  give  to  all  remote  and  un- 
known regions  ? Had  he  come  upon  some  wild 
island  far  in  the  Indian  sea  ; or  was  this  the  famed 
Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies  ? 
A thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews, 
he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away,  wondering 
whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a savage 
wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glit- 
tering fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splen- 
dor of  oriental  civilization. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  NEW 
WORLD. 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October, 
that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World.  As 
the  day  dawned  he  saw  before  him  a level  island, 
several  leagues  in  extent,  and  covered  with  trees 
like  a continual  orchard.  Though  apparently 
uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods 
and  running  to  the  shore.  They  were  perfectly 
naked,  and,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships, 
appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost 
in  astonishment.  Columbus  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned 
and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  at- 
tired in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard  ; 
while  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent  Janez  his 
brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each 
with  a banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with 
a green  cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F. 
and  Y.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  Fer- 
nando and  Ysabel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus,  who  was 
disposed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions, 
was  delighted  with  the  purity  and  suavity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the  sea, 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  vegetation. 
He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon 
the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores.  On  landing 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts 
indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. Columbus  then  rising  drew  his  sword,  dis- 
played the  royal  standard,  and  assembling  round 
him  the  two  captains,  with  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo, 
notary  of  the  armament,  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and 
the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giv- 
ing the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Hav- 
ing complied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  cere- 
monies, he  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns.* 

* In  the  Tablas  Chronologicas  of  Padre  Claudio 


The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the 
most  extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently 
considered  themselves  devoted  men,  hurrying  for- 
ward to  destruction  ; they  now  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  favorites  of  fortune,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged 
around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some 
embracing  him,  others  kissing  his  hands.  Those 
who  had  been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic. Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he 
had  already  wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many 
abject  spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  inso- 
lence, now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon 
for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  and  prom- 
ising the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future.* 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  they  had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their 
coast,  had  supposed  them  monsters  which  had  is- 
sued from  the  deep  during  the  night.  They  had 
crowded  to  the  beach  and  watched  their  move- 
ments with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about, 
apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting  and 
furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled 
them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their 
boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a number  of  strange 
beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  va- 
rious colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in 
affright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  them, 
they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe  ; fre- 
quently prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and 
making  signs  of  adoration.  During  the  cere- 


Clemente,  is  conserved  a form  of  prayer,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Columbus  on  this  occasion,  and  which, 
by  order  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  was  afterward 
used  by  Balboa,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  in  their  discov- 
eries. “ Domine  Deus  aeterne  et  omnipotens.  sacro 
tuo  verbo  coelum,  et  terram,  et  mare  creasti  ; benedi- 
catur  el  glorificetur  nomen  tuum,  laudetur  tua  majes- 
tas,  quae  dignita  est  per  humilem  servum  tuum,  ut 
ejus  sacrum  nomen  agnoscatur,  et  praedicetur  in  hac 
altera  mundi  parte.”  Tab.  Chron.  de  los  Descub., 
decad.  i.  Valencia,  1689. 

* Oviedo,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind., 
lib.  i.  cap.  40. 
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monies  of  taking  possession,  they  remained  gaz- 
ing in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  splendid  dress  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attract- 
ed their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height, 
his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the 
deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  compan- 
ions ; all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  com- 
mander.* When  they  had  still  further  recovered 
from  their  fears,  they  approached  the  Spaniards, 
touched  their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands 
and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus 
was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and  confiding 
simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  per- 
fect acquiescence,  winning  them  by  his  benignity. 
They  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out 
of  the  crystal  firmament  which  bounded  their  hori- 
zon, or  had  descended  from  above  on  their  ample 
wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings  were  in- 
habitants of  the  skies. f 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of 
curiosity  to  the  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did, 
from  any  race  of  men  they  had  ever  seen.  Their 
appearance  gave  no  promise  of  either  wealth  or 
civilization,  for  they  were  entirely  naked,  and 
painted  with  a variety  of  colors.  With  some  it 
was  confined  merely  to  a part  of  the  face,  the  nose, 
or  around  the  eyes  ; with  others  it  extended  to'the 
whole  body,  and  gave  them  a wild  and  fantastic 
appearance.  Their  complexion  was  of  a tawny 
or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
beards.  Their  hair  was  not  crisped,  like  the  re- 
cently-discovered tribes  of  the  African  coast,  un- 
der the  same  latitude,  but  straight  and  coarse, 
partly  cut  short  above  the  ears,  but  some  locks 
were  left  long  behind  and  falling  upon  their 
shoulders.  Their  features,  though  obscured  and 
disfigured  by  paint,  were  agreeable  ; they  had 
lofty  foreheads  and  remarkably  fine  eyes.  They 
were  of  moderate  stature  and  well-shaped  ; most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  under  thirty  years  of 
age  ; there  was  but  one  female  with  them,  quite 
young,  naked  like  her  companions,  and  beautifully 
formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed 
on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called 
the  natives  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians, 
which  was  universally  adopted  before  the  true 
nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since 
been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New 
World. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their 
only  arms  were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by 
fire,  or  pointed  with  a flint,  or  the  teeth  or  bone 
of  a fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be  seen,  nor  did 
they  appear  acquainted  with  its  properties  ; for, 
when  a drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they 
unguardedly  took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps, 
glass  beads,  hawks’  bells,  and  other  trifles,  such 
as  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  trade  with 
among  the  nations  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa. 
They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased 
with  their  finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells. 
The  Spaniards  remained  all  day  on  shore  refresh- 


* Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 

f The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  from  heaven 
was  universally  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  When  in  the  course  c/f  subsequent  voy- 
ages the  Spaniards  conversed  with  the  cacique  Nica- 
ragua, he  inquired  how  they  came  down  from  the 
skies,  whether  flying  or  whether  they  descended  on 
clouds.  Herrera,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 


ing  themselves  after  their  anxious  voyage  amid 
the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island,  and  returned 
on  board  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all 
they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning  at  break  of  day,  the 
shore  was  thronged  with  the  natives  ; some  swam 
off  to  the  ships,  others  came  in  light  barks  which 
they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a single  tree,  hol- 
lowed, and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  managed 
dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  overturned, 
swam  about  in  the  water  with  perfect  unconcern, 
as  if  in  their  natural  element,  righting  their  canoes 
with  great  facility,  and  baling  them  with  cala- 
bashes.* 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and 
trinkets,  not,  apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  because  everything  from  the 
hands  of  the  strangers  possessed  a supernatural 
virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been  brought  from 
heaven  ; they  even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass 
and  earthenware  as  valuable  prizes.  They  had 
but  few  objects  to  offer  in  return,  except  parrots, 
of  which  great  numbers  were  domesticated  among 
them,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  which  they  had  abun- 
dance, and  would  exchange  large  balls  of  five  and 
twenty  pounds’  weight  for  the  merest  trifle.  They 
brought  also  cakes  of  a kind  of  bread  called  cas- 
sava, which  constituted  a principal  part  of  their 
food,  and  was  afterward  an  important  article  of 
provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  formed 
from  a great  root  called  yuca,  which  they  culti- 
vated in  fields.  This  they  cut  into  small  morsels, 
which  they  grated  or  scraped,  and  strained  in  a 
press,  making  a broad  thin  cake,  which  was  after- 
ward dried  hard,  and  would  keep  for  a long  time, 
being  steeped  in  water  when  eaten.  It  was  in- 
sipid, but  nourishing,  though  the  water  strained 
from  it  in  the  preparation  was  a deadly  poison. 
There  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this 
poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root, 
either  boiled  or  roasted. f 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold, 
worn  by  some  of  the  natives  in  their  noses.  These 
the  latter  gladly  exchanged  , for  glass  beads  and 
hawks’  bells  ; and  both  parties  exulted  in  the 
bargain,  no  doubt  admiring  each  other’s  sim- 
plicity. As  gold,  however,  was  an  object  of  royal 
monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of  discovery,  Colum- 
bus forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without  his  express 
sanction  ; and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the 
traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all  trade 
for  it,  wherever  it  should  be  found  in  any  quan- 
tity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was 
procured.  They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing 
to  the  south,  where,  he  understood  them,  dwelt  a 
king  of  such  wealth  that  he  was  served  in  vessels 
of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that  there 
was  land  to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the 
north-west,  and  that  the  people  from  the  last  men- 
tioned quarter  frequently  proceeded  to  the  south- 
west in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  making 
in  their  way  descents  upon  the  islands,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives 
showed  him  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battles 
with  these  invaders.  It  is  evident  that  a great 
part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was  self-delusion 


* The  calabashes  of  the  Indians,  which  served  the 
purposes  of  glass  and  earthenware,  supplying  them 
with  all  sorts  of  domestic  utensils,  were  produced  on 
stately  trees  of  the  size  of  elms. 

f Acosta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 
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on  the  part  of  Columbus  ; for  he  was  under  a spell 
of  the  imagination,  which  gave  its  own  shapes 
and  colors  to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  arrived  among  the  islands  described 
by  Marco  Polo  as  lying  opposite  Cathay,  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  everything  to  ac- 
cord with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent  re- 
gions. Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives  spoke 
of  as  coming  from  the  north-west,  he  concluded  to 
be  the  people  of  the  main-land  of  Asia,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Venetian  traveller  as  accustomed 
to  make  war  upon  the  islands,  and  to  enslave 
their  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the  south, 
abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than  the 
famous  island  of  Cipango  ; and  the  king  who  was 
served  out  of  vessels  of  gold  must  be  the  monarch 
whose  magnificent  city  and  gorgeous  palace,  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  extolled  in  such 
splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was 
called  by  the  natives  Guanahanb.  It  still  retains 
the  name  of  San  Salvador,  which  he  gave  to  it, 
though  called  by  the  English  Cat  Island.*  The 
light  which  he  had  seen  the  evening  previous  to 
his  making  land,  may  have  been  on  Walling's 
Island,  which  lies  a few  leagues  to  the  east.  San 
Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of  the  Lucayos, 
or  Bahama  Islands,  which  stretch  south-east  and 
north-west,  from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  His- 
paniola, covering  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October  the  ad- 
miral set  off  at  daybreak  with  the  boats  of  the 
ships  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  directing  his  course 
to  the  north-east.  The  coast  was  surrounded  by  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  there  was  depth  of 
water  and  sufficient  harbor  to  receive  all  the  ships 
in  Christendom.  The  entrance  was  very  narrow  ; 
within  there  were  several  sand-banks,  but  the 
water  was  as  still  as  in  a pool.f  • 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well 
wooded,  with  streams  of  water,  and  a large  lake 
in  the  centre.  As  the  boats  proceeded,  they 
passed  two  or  three  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  men  as  well  as  women,  ran  to  the  shores, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  lifting  up 
their  hands  and  eyes,  either  giving  thanks  to 
heaven,  or  worshipping  the  Spaniards  as  super- 
natural beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to  the 
boats,  calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting 
them  by  signs  to  land,  offering  them  various  fruits 
and  vessels  of  water.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
boats  continued  on  their  course,  many  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them,  and 
others  followed  in  canoes.  The  admiral  received 
them  all  with  kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads 
and  other  trifles,  which  were  received  with  trans-- 
port  as  celestial  presents,  for  the  invariable  idea 
of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had  come 
from  the  skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they 
came  to  a small  peninsula,  which  with  two  or 
three  days’  labor  might  be  separated  from  the 
main-land  and  surrounded  with  water,  and  was 
therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as  an  excellent 
situation  for  a fortress.  On  this  were  six  Indian 
cabins,  surrounded  by  groves  and  gardens  as 


* Some  dispute  having  recently  arisen  as  to  the 
island  on  which  Columbus  first  landed,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a discussion  of  this  question  to  the  illus- 
trations of  the  work,  article  “ First  Landing  of  Co- 
lumbus.” 

f Primer  Viage  de  Colon.  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 


beautiful  as  those  of  Castile.  The  sailors  being 
wearied  with  rowing,  and  the  island  not  appear- 
ing to  the  admiral  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce colonization,  he  returned  to  the  ships,  taking 
seven  of  the  natives  with  him,  that  they  might  ac- 
quire the  Spanish  language  and  serve  as  inter 
preters. 

Having  taken  in  a supply  of  wood  and  water, 
they  left  the  island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  even- 
ing, the  admiral  being  impatient  to  arrive  at  the 
wealthy  country  to  the  south,  which  he  flattered 
himself  would  prove  the  famous  island  of  Cipango. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CRUISE  AMONG  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

[1492.] 

On  leaving  San  Salvador  Columbus  was  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  direct  his  course.  A great 
number  of  islands,  green  and  level  and  fertile, 
invited  him  in  different  directions.  The  Indians 
on  board  of  his  vessel  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  innumerable,  well  peopled,  and  at  war 
with  one  another.  They  mentioned  the  names  of 
above  a hundred.  Columbus  now  had  no  longer 
a doubt  that  he  was  among  the  islands  described 
by  Marco  Polo  as  studding  the  vast  sea  of  Chin, 
or  China,  and  lying  at  a great  distance  from  the 
main-land.  These,  according  to  the  Venetian, 
amounted  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand, 
and  abounded  with  drugs  and  spices  and  odorifer- 
ous trees,  together  with  gold  and  silver  and  many 
other  precious  objects  of  commerce.* 

Animated  by  the  idea  of  exploring  this  opulent 
archipelago,  he  selected  the  largest  island  in  sight 
for  his  next  visit  ; it  appeared  to  be  about  five 
leagues’  distance,  and  he  understood  from  his 
Indians  that  the  natives  were  richer  than  those 
of  San  Salvador,  wearing  bracelets  and  anklets 
and  other  ornaments  of  massive  gold. 

The  night  coming  on,  Columbus  ordered  that 
the  ships  should  lie  to,  as  the  navigation  was  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  among  these  unknown  islands, 
and  he  feared  to  venture  upon  a strange  coast  in 
the  dark.  In  the  morning  they  again  made  sail, 
but  meeting  with  counter-currents  it  was  not  until 
sunset  that  they  anchored  at  the  island.  The 
next  morning  ( 1 6th)  they  went  on  shore,  and  Co- 
lumbus took  solemn  possession,  giving  the  island 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion.  The 
same  scene  occurred  with  the  inhabitants  as  with 
those  of  San  Salvador.  They  manifested  the  same 
astonishment  and  awe,  the  same  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  the  same  nakedness  and  absence 
of  all  wealth.  Columbus  looked  in  vain  for  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  gold,  or  for  any  other  precious 
articles  : they  had  been  either  fictions  of  his  In- 
dian guides,  or  his  own  misinterpretations. 

Returning  on  board,  he  prepared  to  make  sail, 
when  one  of  the  Indians  of  San  Salvador,  who  was 
on  board  of  the  Nina,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  a large  canoe  filled  with  natives.  The 
boat  of  the  caravel  put  off  in  pursuit,  but  the  In- 
dians managed  in  their  light  bark  with  too  much 
velocity  to  be  overtaken,  and,  reaching  the  land, 
fled  to  the  woods.  The  sailors  took  the  canoe  ar 
a prize,  and  returned  on  board  the  caravel. 
Shortly  afterward  a small  canoe  approached  one 
of  the  ships  from  a different  part  of  the  island, 


* Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  chap.  4 ; Eng.  translation 
by  W.  Marsden. 
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with  a single  Indian  on  board,  who  came  to  offer 
a ball  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  hawks’  bells.  As 
he  paused  when  close  to  the  vessel,  and  feared  to 
enter,  several  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Columbus  having  seen  all  that  passed  from  his 
station  on  the  high  poop  of  the  vessel,  ordered  the 
captive  to  be  brought  to  him  ; he  came  trembling 
with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  his  ball  of  cotton  as 
a gift.  The  admiral  received  him  with"  the  utmost 
benignity,  and  declining  his  offering,  put  a colored 
cap  upon  his  head,  strings  of  green  beads  around 
his  arms,  and  hawks’  bells  in  his  ears,  then  or- 
dering him  and  his  ball  of  cotton  to  be  replaced  in 
the  canoe,  dismissed  him,  astonished  and  over- 
joyed. He  ordered  that  the  canoe,  also,  which 
had  been  seized  and  was  fastened  to  the  Nina, 
should  be  cast  loose,  to  be  regained  by  its  pro- 
prietors. When  the  Indian  reached  the  shore, 
his  countrymen  thronged  round  him,  examining 
and  admiring  his  finery,  and  listening  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  kind  treatment  he  experienced. 

Such  were  the  gentle  and  sage  precautions  con- 
tinually taken  by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives 
favorably.  Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurred 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Concepcion,  when  the 
caravels  stood  for  the  larger  island,  several 
leagues  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the  two 
islands  they  overtook  a single  Indian  in  a canoe. 
He  had  a mere  morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  a 
calabash  of  water  for  sea-stores,  and  a little  red 
paint,  like  dragons'  blood,  for  personal  decoration 
when  he  should  land.  A string  of  glass  beads, 
such  as  had  been  given  to  the  natives  of  San  Sal- 
vador, showed  that  he  had  come  thence,  and  was 
probably  passing  from  island  to  island,  to  give 
notice  of  the  ships.  Columbus  admired  the  hardi- 
hood of  this  simple  navigator,  making  such  an  ex- 
tensive voyage  in  so  frail  a bark.  As  the  island 
was  still  distant,  he  ordered  that  both  the  Indian 
and  his  canoe  should  be  taken  on  board,  where 
he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  giving 
him  bread  and  honey  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink. 
The  weather  being  very  calm,  they  did  not  reach 
the  island  until  too  dark  to  anchor,  through  fear 
of  cutting  their  cables  with  rocks.  The  sea  about 
these  islands  was  so  transparent  that  in  the  day- 
time they  could  see  the  bottom  and  choose  their 
ground  ; and  so  deep,  that  at  two  gun-shot  dis- 
tance there  was  no  anchorage.  Hoisting  out  the 
canoe  of  their  Indian  voyager,  therefore,  and  re- 
storing to  him  all  his  effects,  they  sent  him  joy- 
fully ashore,  to  prepare  the  natives  for  their  ar- 
rival, while  the  ships  lay  to  until  morning. 

This  kindness  had  the  desired  effect.  The  na- 
tives surrounded  the  ships  in  their  canoes  during 
the  night,  bringing  fruits  and  roots,  and  the  pure 
water  of  their  springs.  Columbus  distributed 
trifling  presents  among  them,  and  to  those  who 
came  on  board  he  gave  sugar  and  honey. 

Landing  the  next  morning,  he  gave  to  this 
island  the  name  of  Fernandina,  in  honor  of  the 
king  ; it  is  the  same  at  present  called  Exuma. 
The  inhabitants  were  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  preceding  islands,  excepting  that  they 
appeared  more  ingenious  and  intelligent.  Some  of 
the  women  wore  mantles  and  aprons  of  cotton, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  entirely  naked. 
Their  habitations  were  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a pavilion  or  high  circular  tent,  of  branches  of 
trees,  of  reeds,  and  palm  leaves.  They  were  kept 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  sheltered  under  spread- 
ing trees.  For  beds  they  had  nets  of  cotton  ex- 
tended from  two  posts,  which  they  called  hatnacs, 
a name  since  in  universal  use  among  seamen. 


In  endeavoring  to  circumnavigate  the  island, 
Columbus  found,  within  two  leagues  of  the  north- 
west cape,  a noble  harbor,  sutlicient  to  hold  a 
hundred  ships,  with  two  entrances  formed  by  an 
island  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here,  while 
the  men  landed  with  the  casks  in  search  of  water, 
he  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  groves,  which 
he  says  were  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever 
beheld  ; “ the  country  was  as  fresh  and  green  as 
in  the  month  of  May  in  Andalusia  ; the  trees,  the 
fruits,  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  very  stones  for 
the  most  part,  as  different  from  those  of  Spain  as 
night  from  day.”*  The  inhabitants  gave  the 
same  proofs  as  the  other  islanders,  of  being  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  civilized  man.  They 
regarded  the  Spaniards  with  awe  and  admiration, 
approached  them  with  propitiatory  offerings  of 
whatever  their  poverty,  or  rather  their  simple  and 
natural  mode  of  life,  afforded  ; the  fruits  of  their 
fields  and  groves,  the  cotton,  which  was  their  arti- 
cle of  greatest  value,  and  their  domesticated  par- 
rots. They  took  those  who  were  in  search  of 
water  to  the  coolest  springs,  the  sweetest  and 
freshest  runs,  filling  their  casks,  and  rolling  them 
to  the  boats  ; thus  seeking  in  every  way  to  gratify 
their  celestial  visitors. 

However  pleasing  this  state  of  primeval  poverty 
might  be  to  the  imagination  of  a poet,  it  was  a 
source  of  continual  disappointment  to  the  Span- 
iards, whose  avarice  had  been  whetted  to  the 
quick  by  scanty  specimens  of  gold,  and  by  the  in- 
formation of  golden  islands  continually  given  by 
the  Indians. 

Leaving  Fernandina,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
they  steered  to  the  south-east  in  quest  of  an  island 
called  Saometo,  where  Columbus  understood, 
from  the  signs  of  the  guides,  there  was  a mine  of 
gold,  and  a king,  the  sovereign  of  all  the  surround- 
ing islands,  who  dwelt  in  a large  city  and  pos- 
sessed great  treasures,  wearing  rich  clothing  and 
jewels  of  gold.  They  found  the  island,  but 
neither  the  monarch  nor  the  mine  ; either  Colum- 
bus had  misunderstood  the  natives,  or  they, 
measuring  things  by  their  own  poverty,  had  ex- 
aggerated the  paltry  state  and  trivial  ornaments 
of  some  savage  chieftain.  Delightful  as  the  other 
islands  had  appeared,  Columbus  declared  that 
this  surpassed  them  all.  Like  those  it  was  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  and  herbs  of  unknown  kind. 
The  climate  had  the  same  soft  temperature  ; the 
air  was  delicate  and  balmy  ; the  land  was  higher, 
with  a fine  verdant  hill  ; the  coast  of  a fine  sand, 
gently  laved  by  transparent  billows. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  he  found  fine 
lakes  of  fresh  water,  overhung  with  groves,  and 
surrounded  by  banks  covered  with  herbage. 
Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the  ships  to  be 
filled.  “ Here  are  large  lakes,”  says  he,  in  his 
journal,  “ and  the  groves  about  them  are  marvel- 
lous, and  here  and  in  all  the  island  everything  is 
green,  as  in  April  in  Andalusia.  The  singing  of 
the  birds  is  such,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart  hence.  There  are  flocks  of 
parrots  which  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds, 
large  and  small,  of  so  many  kinds  all  different 
from  ours,  that  it  is  wonderful  ; and  besides  there 
are  trees  of  a thousand  species,  each  having  its 
particular  fruit  and  all  of  marvellous  flavor,  so 
that  I am  in  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  not 
to  know  them,  for  I am  very  certain  that  they  are 
each  of  great  value.  I shall  bring  home  some  of 
them  as  specimens,  and  also  some  of  the  herbs.” 
To  this  beautiful  island  he  gave  the  name  of  his 
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royal  patroness,  Isabella  ; it  is  the  same  at  present 
called  Isla  Larga  and  Exumeta.  Columbus  was 
intent  on  discovering  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the 
East,  and  on  approaching  this  island,  had  fancied 
he  perceived  in  the  air  the  spicy  odors  said  to  be 
watted  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  “ As 
I arrived  at  this  cape,”  says  he,  “there  came 
thence  a fragrance  so  good  and  soft  of  the  flowers 
or  trees  of  the  land,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thing 
in  the  world.  I believe  there  are  here  many  herbs 
and  trees  which  would  be  of  great  price  in  Spain 
for  tinctures,  medicines,  and  spices,  but  I know 
nothing  of  them,  which  gives  me  great  concern.”* 

The  fish,  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  partook 
of  the  novelty  which  characterized  most  of  the  ob- 
jects in  this  new  world.  They  rivalled  the  birds 
in  tropical  brilliancy  of  color,  the  scales  of  some 
of  them  glancing  back  the  rays  of  light  like  pre- 
cious stones  ; as  they  sported  about  the  ships, 
they  flashed  gleams  of  gold  and  silver  through 
the  clear  waves  ; and  the  dolphins,  taken  out  of 
their  element,  delighted  the  eye  with  the  changes 
of  colors  ascribed  in  fable  to  the  chameleon. 

No  animals  were  seen  in  these  islands,  except- 
ing a species  of  dog  which  never  barked,  a kind 
of  coney  or  rabbit  called  “ utia”  by  the  natives, 
together  with  numerous  lizards  and  guanas.  The 
last  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by 
the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  fierce  and 
noxious  serpents  ; but  they  were  found  afterward 
to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  their  flesh  to  be  es- 
teenied  a great  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this 
island,  seeking  in  vain  to  find  its  imaginary  mon- 
arch, or  to  establish  a communication  with  him, 
until,  at  length,  he  reluctantly  became  convinced 
of  his  error.  No  sooner,  however,  did  one  delu- 
sion fade  away,  than  another  succeeded.  In  reply 
to  the  continual  inquiries  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  the  source  whence  they  procured  their  gold, 
the  natives  uniformly  pointed  to  the  south.  Co- 
lumbus now  began  to  hear  of  an  island  in  that 
direction,  called  Cuba,  but  all  that  he  could  col- 
lect concerning  it  from  the  signs  of  the  natives 
was  colored  by  his  imagination.  He  understood 
it  to  be  of  great  extent,  abounding  in  gold,  and 
pearls,  and  spices,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  those  precious  articles  ; and  that 
large  merchant  ships  came  to  trade  with  its  in- 
habitants. 

Comparing  these  misinterpreted  accounts  with 
the  coast  of  Asia,  as  laid  down  on  his  map,  after 
the  descriptions  of  Maroo  Polo,  he  concluded  that 
this  island  must  be  Cipango,  and  the  merchant 
ships  mentioned  must  be  those  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
who  maintained  an  extensive  commerce  in  these 
seas.  He  formed  his  plan  accordingly,  determin- 
ing to  sail  immediately  for  this  island,  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  ports,  cities,  and  pro- 
ductions, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  relations 
of  traffic.  He  would  then  seek  another  great 
island  called  Bohio,  of  which  the  natives  gave 
likewise  marvellous  accounts.  His  sojourn  in 
those  islands  would  depend  upon  the  quantities  of 
gold,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  objects  of 
Oriental  trade  which  he  should  find  there.  After 
this  he  would  proceed  to  the  main-land  of  India, 
which  must  be  within  ten  days’  sail,  seek  the  city 
Quinsai,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  capitals  in  the  world  ; he 
would  there  deliver  in  person  the  letters  of  the 
Castilian  sovereigns  to  the  Grand  Khan,  and, 
when  he  received  his  reply,  return  triumphantly 


to  Spain  with  this  document,  to  prove  that  he 
had  accomplished  the  great  object  of  his  voyage.* 
Such  was  the  splendid  scheme  with  which  Colum- 
bus fed  his  imagination,  when  about  to  leave  the 
Bahamas  in  quest  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISCOVERY  AND  COASTING  OF  CUBA. 

[1492.] 

FOR  several  days  the  departure  of  Columbus 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  calms,  attend- 
ed by  heavy  showers,  which  last  had  prevailed, 
more  or  less,  since  his  arrival  among  the  islands. 
It  was  the  season  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  in 
those  torrid  climates  succeed  the  parching  heats 
ol  summer,  commencing  about  the  decrease  of 
the  August  moon,  and  lasting  until  the  month  of 
November. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  October  24th,  he  set 
sail  from  the  island  of  Isabella,  but  was  nearly 
becalmed  until  midday  ; a gentle  wind  then 
sprang  up,  and,  as  he  observes,  began  to  blow 
most  amorously.  Every  sail  was  spread,  and  he 
stood  toward  the  west-south-west,  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  told  the  land  of  Cuba  lay  from  Isa- 
bella. After  three  days’  navigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  touched  at  a group  of  seven  or  eight 
small  islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena, 
supposed  to  be  the  present  Mucaras  islands,  and 
having  crossed  the  Bahama  bank  and  channel,  he 
arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October,  in 
sight  of  Cuba.  The  part  which  he  first  discov- 
ered is  supposed  to  be  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was 
struck  with  its  magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
features  ; its  high  and  airy  mountains,  which  re- 
minded him  of  those  of  Sicily  ; its  fertile  valleys, 
and  long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble  riv- 
ers ; its  stately  forests  ; its  bold  promontories 
and  stretching  headlands,  which  melted  away  in- 
to the  remotest  distance.  He  anchored  in  a beau- 
tiful river,  of  transparent  clearness,  free  from 
rocks  and  shoals,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees. 
Here,  landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince 
Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  put  off 
from  the  shore,  but  fled  on  seeing  the  boat  ap- 
proach to  sound  the  river  for  anchorage.  The 
admiral  visited  two  cabins  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants. They  contained  but  a few  nets  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  hooks  and  harpoons 
of  bone,  and  some  other  fishing  implements,  and 
one  of  the  kind  of  dogs  he  had  met  with  on  the 
smaller  islands,  which  never  bark.  He  ordered 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  away  or  deranged. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some 
distance  up  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  banks  were 
covered  with  high  and  wide-spreading  trees  ; 
some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  some 
both  fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a 
perpetual  round  of  fertility  ; among  them  were 
many  palms,  but  different  from  those  of  Spain  ami 
Africa  ; with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the  natives 
thatched  their  cabins. 

The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on 
the  beauty  of  the  country  were  warranted  by  the 
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kind  of  scenery  he  was  beholding.  There  is  a 
wonderful  splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the 
vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ardent  climates. 
The  verdure  of  the  groves  and  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  and  blossoms  derive  a vividness  from  the 
transparent  purity  of  the  air  and  the  deep  serenity 
of  the  azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of 
life,  swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots  and  woodpeckers  cre- 
ate a glitter  amid  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and 
humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower,  re- 
sembling, as  has  well  been  said,  animated  parti- 
cles of  a rainbow.  The  scarlet  flamingoes,  too, 
seen  sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a forest  in 
a distant  savanna,  have  the  appearance  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advanced 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beautiful  part  of  ani- 
mated nature  the  various  tribes  of  insects  peopling 
every  plant,  and  displaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail, 
which  sparkle  like  precious  gems.* 

Such  is  the  splendor  of  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  in  these  tropical  climates,  where  an 
ardent  sun  imparts  its  own  lustre  to  every  object, 
and  quickens  nature  into  exuberant  fecundity.  The 
birds,  in  general,  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
notes,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  feather- 
ed race  sweetness  of  song  rarely  accompanies 
brilliancy  of  plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  various  kinds  which  sang 
sweetly  among  the  trees,  and  he  frequently  de- 
ceived himself  in  fancying  that  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  nightingale,  a bird  unknown  in  these  coun- 
tries. He  was,  in  fact,  in  a mood  to  see  every- 
thing through  a favoring  medium.  His  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing,  for  he  was  enjoying  the 
fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  hard-earned  but 
glorious  reward  of  his  toils  and  perils.  Every- 
thing round  him  was  beheld  with  the  enamored 
and  exulting  eye  of  a discoverer,  where  triumph 
mingles  with  admiration  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while 
thus  exploring  the  charms  of  a virgin  world,  won 
by  his  enterprise  and  valor. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  from  his  evident  delight  in  rural 
sounds  and  objects,  he  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely open  to  those  happy  influences,  exercised 
over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of 
nature.  He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  diction  of  a 
child.  When  speaking  of  some  lovely  scene 
among  the  groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shores  of 
these  favored  islands,  he  says,  “ one  could  live 
there  for  ever.”  Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an 
elysium.  “ It  is  the  most  beautiful  island,”  he 
says,  ” that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent 
ports  and  profound  rivers.”  The  climate  was 
more  temperate  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the 
nights  being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  birds 
and  crickets  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed  there  is 
a beauty  in  a tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the 
dark  blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and 
the  resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads 
over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a 
charm  more  captivating  than  the  splendor  of  the 
day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods  and  the  odor 
of  the  flowers  Columbus  fancied  he  perceived 
the  fragrance  of  oriental  spices  ; and  along  the 
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shores  he  found  shells  of  the  kind  of  oyster  which 
produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  growing  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peaceful- 
ness of  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  islands, 
never  lashing  the  shores  with  angry  surges.  Ever 
since  his  arrival  among  these  Antilles  he  had 
experienced  nothing  but  soft  and  gentle  weather, 
and  he  concluded  that  a perpetual  serenity  reign- 
ed over  these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspi- 
cious of  the  occasional  bursts  of  fury  to  which  they 
are  liable.  Charlevoix,  speaking  from  actual  ob- 
servation, remarks,  “ The  sea  of  those  islands  is 
commonly  more  tranquil  than  ours  ; but,  like  cer- 
tain people  who  are  excited  with  difficulty,  and 
whose  transports  of  passion  are  as  violent  as  they 
are  rare,  so  when  the  sea  becomes  irritated,  it  is 
terrible.  It  breaks  all  bounds,  overflows  the  coun- 
try, sweeps  away  all  things  that  oppose  it,  and 
leaves  frightful  ravages  behind,  to  mark  the  ex- 
tent of  its  inundations.  It  is  after  these  tempests, 
known  by  the  name  of  hurricanes,  that  the  shores 
are  covered  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly  sur- 
pass in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  European 
seas.”*  It  is  a singular  fact,  however,  that  the 
hurricanes,  which  almost  annually  devastate  the 
Bahamas,  and  other  islands  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Cuba,  have  been  seldom  known  to  extend 
their  influence  to  this  favored  land.  It  would  seem 
As  if  the  very  elements  were  charmed  into  gentle- 
ness as  they  approached  it. 

In  a kind  of  riot  of  the  imagination,  Columbus 
finds  at  every  step  something  to  corroborate  the 
information  he  had  received,  or  fancied  he  had 
received,  from  the  natives.  He  had  conclusive 
proofs,  as  he  thought,  that  Cuba  possessed  mines 
of  gold,  and  groves  of  spices,  and  that  its  shores 
abounded  with  pearls.  He  no  longer  doubted 
that  it  was  the  island  of  Cipango,  and  weighing 
anchor,  coasted  along  westward,  in  which  direc- 
tion, according  to  the  signs  of  his  interpreters,  the 
magnificent  city  of  its  king  was  situated.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  he  landed  occasionally,  and 
visited  several  villages  ; particularly  one  on  the 
banks  of  a large  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Rio  de  los  Mares. f The  houses  were  neatly 
built  of  branches  of  palm-trees  in  the  shape  of  pa- 
vilions ; not  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  but  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  among  the  groves,  and  un- 
der the  shade  of  broad  spreading  trees,  like  tents 
in  a camp  ; as  is  still  the  case  in  many  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior  of  Cuba.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Co- 
lumbus carefully  noted  the  architecture  and  fur- 
niture of  their  dwellings.  The  houses  were  bet- 
ter built  than  those  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and 
were  kept  extremely  clean.  He  found  in  them 
rude  statues,  and  wooden  masks,  carved  with 
considerable  ingenuity.  All  these  were  indica- 
tions of  more  art  and  civilization  than  he  had  ob- 
served in  the  smaller  islands,  and  he  supposed 
they  would  go  on  increasing  as  he  approached 
terra  firma.  Finding  in  all  the  cabins  imple- 
ments for  fishing,  he  concluded  that  these  coasts 
were  inhabited  merely  by  fishermen,  who  carried 
their  fish  to  the  cities  in  the  interior.  He  thought 
also  he  had  found  the  skulls  of  cows,  which  proved 
that  there  were  cattle  in  the  island  ; though  these 
are  supposed  to  have  beqn  skulls  of  the  manati  or 
sea-calf  found  on  this  coast. 

After  standing  to  the  north-west  for  some  dis 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  20. 
Paris,  1730. 

f Now  called  Savannah  la  Mer. 
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tance,  Columbus  came  in  sight  of  a great  head- 
land, to  which,  from  the  groves  with  which  it  was 
covered,  he  gave  the  name  of-  the  Cape  of  Palms, 
and  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Here  three  In- 
dians, natives  of  the  Island  of  Guanahani,  who 
were  on  board  of  the  Pinta,  informed  the  com- 
mander, Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  that  behind  the 
cape  there  was  a river,  whence  it  was  but  four 
days’  journey  to  Cubanacan,  a place  abounding 
in  gold.  By  this  they  designated  a province  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  Cuba  ; nacan,  in  their  lan- 
guage, signifying  the  midst.  Pinzon,  however, 
had  studied  intently  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  had 
imbibed  from  Columbus  all  his  ideas  respecting 
the  coast  of  Asia.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  Indians  were  talking  of  Cublai  Khan,  the  Tar- 
tar sovereign,  and  of  certain  parts  of  his  dominions 
described  by  Marco  Polo.*  He  understood  from 
them  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  but  terra 
firma,  extending  a vast  distance  to  the  north,  and 
that  the  king  who  reigned  in  this  vicinity  was  at 
war  with  the  Great  Khan. 

This  tissue  of  errors  and  misconceptions  he 
immediately  communicated  to  Columbus.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  delusion  in  which  the  admiral  had 
hitherto  indulged,  that  this  was  the  island  of 
Cipango  ; but  it  substituted  another  no  less  agree- 
able. He  concluded  that  he  must  have  reached 
the  main-land  of  Asia,  or  as  he  termed  it,  India, 
and  if  so,  he  could  not  be  any  great  distance  from 
Mangi  and  Cathay,  the  ultimate  destination  of  his 
voyage.  The  prince  in  question,  who  reigned 
over  this  neighboring  country,  must  be  some 
oriental  potentate  of  consequence  ; he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  seek  the  river  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Palms,  and  dispatch  a present  to  the  monarch, 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  Castilian  sovereigns  ; and  after  visiting  his 
dominions  he  would  proceed  to  the  capital  of  Ca- 
thay, the  residence  of  the  Grand  Khan. 

Every  attempt  to  reach  the  river  in  question, 
however,  proved  ineffectual.  Cape  stretched  be- 
yond cape  ; there  was  no  good  anchorage  ; the 
wind  became  contrary,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  threatening  rough  weather,  he  put  back 
to  the  Rio  de  los  Mares. 

On  the  ist  of  November,  at  sunrise,  he  sent  the 
boats  on  shore  to  visit  several  houses,  but  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods.  He  supposed  that 
they  must  mistake  his  armament  for  one  of  the 
scouring  expeditions  sent  by  the  Grand  Khan  to 
make  prisoners  and  slaves.  He  sent  the  boat  on 
shore  again  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  inter- 
preter, who  was  instructed  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  peaceable  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with 
the  Grand  Khan.  After  the  Indian  had  proclaimed 
this  from  the  boat  to  the  savages  upon  the  beach, 
part  of  it,  no  doubt,  to  their  great  perplexity,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  water  and  swam  to  shore. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  succeed- 
ed so  effectually  in  calming  their  fears,  that  before 
evening  there  were  more  than  sixteen  canoes 
about  the  ships,  bringing  cotton  yarn  and  other 
simple  articles  of  traffic.  Columbus  forbade  all 
trading  for  anything  but  gold,  that  the  natives 
might  be  tempted  to  produce  the  real  riches  of 
their  country.  They  had  none  to  offer  ; all  were 
destitute  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  ex- 
cepting one,  who  wore  in  his  nose  a piece  of 
wrought  silver.  Columbus  understood  this  man  to 
say  that  the  king  lived  about  the  distance  of  four 


days’  journey  in  the  interior  ; that  many  mes- 
sengers had  been  dispatched  to  give  him  tidings 
of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  upon  the  coast  ; 
and  that  in  less  than  three  days’  time  messengers 
might  be  expected  from  him  in  return,  and  many 
merchants-  from  the  interior,  to  trade  with  the 
ships.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously 
the  imagination  of  Columbus  deceived  him  at 
every  step,  and  how  he  wove  everything  into  a 
uniform  web  of  false  conclusions.  Poring  over 
the  map  of  Toscanelli,  referring  to  the  reckonings 
of  his  voyage,  and  musing  on  the  misinterpreted 
words  of  the  Indians,  he  imagined  that  he  must 
be  on  the  borders  of  Cathay,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
Anxious  to  arrive  there,  and  to  delay  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  territories  of  an  inferior  prince,  he 
determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sengers and  merchants,  but  to  dispatch  two  en- 
voys to  seek  the  neighboring  monarch  at  his  resi- 
dence. 

For  this  mission  he  chose  two  Spaniards,  Rod- 
rigo de  Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torres  ; the  latter  a 
converted  Jew,  who  knew  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic, 
and  even  something  of  Arabic,  one  or  other  of 
which  Columbus  supposed  might  be  known  to  this 
oriental  prince.  Two  Indians  were  sent  with 
them  as  guides,  one  a native  of  Guanahani,  and 
the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Tne  ambassadors  were  furnished 
with  strings  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  trav- 
elling expenses.  Instructions  w-ere  given  them  to 
inform  the  king  that  Columbus  had  been  sent  by 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  a bearer  of  letters  and  a 
present,  which  he  was  to  deliver  personally,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  powers.  They  were  likewise 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  about  the  situa- 
tion and  distances  of  certain  provinces,  ports,  and 
rivers,  which  the  admiral  specified  by  name  from 
the  descriptions  which  he  had  of  the  coast  of 
Asia.  They  were  moreover  provided  with  speci- 
mens of  spices  and  drugs,’  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  articles  of  the  kind 
abounded  in  the  country.  With  these  provisions 
and  instructions  the  ambassadors  departed,  six 
days  being  allowed  them  to  go  and  return.  Many, 
at  the  present  day,  will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a 
naked  savage  chieftain  in  the  interior  ot  Cuba,  in 
mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monarch  ; but  such  was 
the  singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a continual 
series  of  golden  dreams,  and  all  interpreted  by 
the  deluding  volume  of  Marco  Polo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  COASTING  OF  CUBA. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  his  ambassadors, 
the  admiral  ordered  the  ships  to  be  careened 
and  repaired,  and  employed  himself  in  collecting 
information  concerning  the  country".  On  the  day- 
after  their  departure,  he  ascended  the  river  in 
boats  for  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  until  he 
came  to  fresh  water.  Here  landing,  he  climbed 
a hill  to  obtain  a view  of  the  interior.  His  view, 
however,  was  shut  in  by  thick  and  lofty  forests, 
of  wild  but  beautiful  luxuriance.  Among  the 
trees  were  some  which  he  considered  linaloes  ; 
many  were  odoriferous,  and  he  doubted  not  pos- 
sessed valuable  aromatic  qualities.  There  was  a 
general  eagerness  among  the  voyagers  to  find  the 
precious  articles  of  commerce  which  grow  in  the 


* Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  44,  MS. 
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favored  climes  of  the  East,  and  their  imaginations 
were  continually  deceived  by  their  hopes. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  admiral  was  excited 
by  reports  of  cinnamon-trees,  and  nutmegs,  and 
rhubarb  ; but  on  examination  they  all  proved  fal- 
lacious. He  showed  the  natives  specimens  of 
those  and  various  other  spices  and  drugs,  and  un- 
derstood from  them  that  those  articles  abounded 
to  the  south-east.  He  showed  them  gold  and 
pearls  also,  and  several  old  Indians  spoke  of  a 
country  where  the  natives  wore  ornaments  of 
them  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles.  They 
repeatedly  mentioned  the  word  Bohio,  which  Co- 
lumbus supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  place  in 
question,  and  that  it  was  some  rich  district  or 
island.  They  mingled,  however,  great  extrava- 
gances with  their  imperfect  accounts,  describing 
nations  at  a distance  who  had  but  one  eye  ; others 
who  had  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  who  were  canni- 
bals— cutting  the  throats  of  their  prisoners  and 
sucking  their  blood.* 

All  these  reports  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and 
spices,  many  of  which  were  probably  fabrications 
to  please  the  admiral,  tended  to  keep  up  the  per- 
suasion that  he  was  among  the  valuable  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  East.  On  making  a fire  to  heat 
the  tar  for  careening  the  ships,  the  seamen  found 
that  the  wood  they  burnt  sent  forth  a powerful 
odor,  and,  on  examining  it,  declared  that  it  was 
mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in  the  neighboring 
forests,  insomuch  that  Columbus  flattered  Jfimself 
a thousand  quintals  of  this  precious  gum  might 
be  collected  every  year,  and  a more  abundant 
supply  procured  than  that  furnished  by  Scios  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  course 
of  their  researches  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
quest  of  the  luxuries  of  commerce,  they  met  with 
the  potato,  a humble  root,  little  valued  at  the 
time,  but  a more  precious  acquisition  to  man  than 
all  the  spices  of  the  East. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  two  ambassadors 
returned,  and  every  one  crowded  to  hear  tidings 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prince  to 
whose  capital  they  had  been  sent.  After  pene- 
trating twelve  leagues,  they  had  come  to  a village 
of  fifty  houses,  built  similarly  to  those  of  the  coast, 
but  larger  ; the  whole  village  containing  at  least 
a thousand  inhabitants.  The  natives  received 
them  with  great  solemnity,  conducted  them  to  the 
best  house,  and  placed  them  in  what  appeared  to 
be  intended  for  chairs  of  state,  being  wrought  out 
of  single  pieces  of  wood,  into  the  forms  of  quadru- 
peds. They  then  offered  them  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Having  complied  with  the  laws  of  savage 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  around  their  visitors,  and  waited 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  communicate. 

The  Israelite,  Luis  de  Torres,  found  his  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  of  no  avail,  and  the 
Lucayen  interpreter  had  to  be  the  orator.  He 
made  a regular  speech,  after  the  Indian  manner, 
in  which  he  extolled  the  power,  the  wealth,  the 
munificence  of  the  white  men.  When  he  had 
finished  the  Indians  crowded  round  these  won- 
derful beings,  whom,  as  usual,  they  considered 
more  than  human.  Some  touched  them,  exam- 
ining their  skin  and  raiment,  others  kissed  their 
hands  and  feet,  in  token  of  submission  or  adora- 
tion. In  a little  while  the  men  withdrew,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  women,  and  the  same  cer- 
emonies were  repeated.  Some  of  the  women  had 
a slight  covering  of  netted  cotton  round  the  mid- 
dle, but  in  general  both  sexes  were  entirely  naked. 


There  seemed  to  be  ranks  and  orders  of  society 
among  them,  and  a chieftain  of  some  authority  ; 
whereas  among  all  the  natives  they  had  previously 
met  with  a complete  equality  seemed  to  prevail. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  gold  or  other  pre- 
cious articles,  and  when  they  showed  specimens 
of  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  the  inhab- 
itants told  them  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  far  off  to  the  south-west. 

The  envoys  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to 
the  ships.  The  natives  would  fain  have  induced 
them  to  remain  for  several  days  ; but  seeing  them 
bent  on  departing,  a great  number  were  anxious  to 
accompany  them,  imagining  they  were  about  to 
return  to  the  skies.  They  took  with  them,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  principal  men,  with  his  son, 
who  were  attended  by  a domestic. 

On  their  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  wit- 
nessed the  use  of  a weed,  which  the  ingenious 
caprice  of  man  has  since  converted  into  an  uni- 
versal luxury,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the 
senses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives  go- 
ing about  with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  cer- 
tain dried  herbs  which  they  rolled  up  in  a leaf, 
and  lighting  one  end,  put  the  other  in  their  mouths, 
and  continued  exhaling  and  puffing  out  the  smoke. 
A roll  of  this  kind  they  called  a tobacco,  a 
name  since  transferred  to  the  plant  of  which  the 
rolls  were  made.  The  Spaniards,  although  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  wonders,  were  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  this  singular  and  apparently  nau- 
seous indulgence.* 

On  their  return  to  the  ships  they  gave  favor- 
able accounts  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  They  had  met  with  many  hamlets  of 
four  or  five  houses,  well  peopled,  embowered 
among  trees,  laden  with  unknown  fruits  of  tempt- 
ing hue  and  delightful  flavor.  Around  them  were 
fields,  cultivated  with  the  agi  or  sweet  pepper, 
potatoes,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  a species  of  lupin" 
or  pulse,  and  yuca,  whereof  they  made  their  cas- 
sava bread.  These,  with  the  fruits  of  the  groves, 
formed  their  principal  food.  There  were  vast 
quantities  of  cotton,  some  just  sown,  some  in  full 
growth.  There  was  great  store  of  it  also  in  their 
houses,  some  wrought  into  yarn,  or  into  nets,  of 
which  they  made  their  hammocks.  They  had 
seen  many  birds  of  rare  plumage,  but  unknown 
species  ; many  ducks  ; several  small  partridges  ; 
and  they  heard  the  song  of  a bird  which  they  had 
mistaken  for  the  nightingale.  All  that  they  had 
seen,  however,  betokened  a primitive  and  simple 
state  of  society.  The  wonder  with  which  they 
had  been  regarded  showed  clearly  that  the  people 
were  strangers  to  civilized  man,  nor  could  they 
hear  of  any  inland  city  superior  to  the  one  they 
had  visited. 

The  report  of  the  envoys  put  an  end  to  man)' 
splendid  fancies  of  Columbus,  about  the  barbaric 
prince  and  his  capital.  He  was  cruising,  how- 
ever, in  a region  of  enchantment,  in  which  pleas- 


* Primer  Viage  de  Colon.  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  51. 

“ Hallaron  por  el  camino  mucha  gente  que  atrave- 
saban  a sus  pueblos  mugeres  yhombres  : siempre  los 
hombres  con  un  tison  en  las  manos  y ciertos  yerbas 
para  tomar  sus  sahumerios,  que  son  unas  yerbas  secas 
metidas  en  una  cierta  hoja  seca  tambien  a manera  de 
mosquete  hecho  de  papel  de  los  que  hacon  los 
muchachos  la  Pascua  del  Espiritu  Santo,  y eneondido 
por  una  parte  de  el,  por  la  otra  chupan  6 sorbant  6 
reciben  con  el  resuello  por  adentro  aquel  humo  ; con 
el  qual  se  adormecen  las  carnes  y cuasi  emborracho, 
y asi  diz  que  no  sienten  el  caasancio.  Estos  mosque- 
tos,  6 como  los  llam&remas,  llamen  ellos  tabacos.”— 
Las  Casas,  Hist.  Gen.  Ind.  lib.  i,  cap.  46. 


* Primer  Viage  de  Colon.  Navarrete,  lxxi.  p.  48. 
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ing  chimeras  started  up  at  every  step,  exercising 
by  turns  a power  over  his  imagination.  During 
the  absence  of  the  emissaries,  the  Indians  had  in- 
formed him,  by  signs,  of  a place  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  people  collected  gold  along  the  river 
banks  by  torchlight,  and  afterward  wrought  it 
into  bars  with  hammers.  In  speaking  of  this 
place  they  again  used  the  words  Babeque  and  Bo- 
hio, which  he,  as  usual,  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
names  of  islands  or  countries.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  these  words  has  been  variously  explained. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  applied  by  the  Indians  to 
the  coast  of  terra  firma,  called  also  by  them  Cari- 
taba.*  It  is  also  said  that  Bohio  means  a house, 
and  was  often  used  by  the  Indians  to  signify  the 
populousness  of  an  isand.  Hence  it  was  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Hispaniola,  as  well  as  the  more  gen- 
eral name  of  Hayti,  which  means  high  land,  and 
occasionally  Quisqueya  ( i.e . the  whole),  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent. 

The  misapprehension  of  these,  and  other  words, 
was  a source  of  perpetual  error  to  Columbus. 
Sometimes  he  supposed  Babeque  and  Bohio  to 
signify  the  same  islands  ; sometimes  to  be  differ- 
ent places  or  islands  ; and  Quisqueya  he  sup- 
posed to  mean  Quisai  or  Quinsai  (i.e.  the  celes- 
tial city)  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo. 

His  great  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  opulent 
and  civilized  country  of  the  East,  with  which 
he  might  establish  commercial  relations,  and 
whence  he  might  carry  home  a quantity  of  ori- 
ental merchandise  as  a rich  trophy  of  his  discov- 
ery. The  season  was  advancing  ; the  cool  nights 
gave  hints  of  approaching  winter  ; he  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  proceed  farther  to  the  north,  nor 
to  linger  about  uncivilized  places,  which,  at  pres- 
ent, he  had  not  the  means  of  colonizing,  but  to 
return  to  the  east-south-east,  in  quest  of  Babeque, 
which  he  trusted  might  prove  some  rich  and  civ- 
ilized island  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Before  leaving  the  river,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Rio  de  Mares,  he  took  several  of  the 
natives  to  carry  with  him  to  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  the  language,  that,  in  fu- 
ture voyages,  they  might  serve  as  interpreters. 
He  took  them  of  both  sexes,  having  learned  from 
the  Portuguese  discoverers  that  the  men  were 
always  more  contented  on  the  voyage,  and  service- 
able on  their  return,  when  accompanied  by  fe- 
males. With  the  religious  feeling  of  the  day,  he 
anticipated  great  triumphs  to  the  faith  and  glory 
to  the  crown,  from  the  conversion  of  these  savage 
nations,  through  the  means  of  the  natives  thus 
instructed.  He  imagined  that  the  Indians  had 
no  system  of  religion,  but  a disposition  to  receive 
its  impressions  ; as  they  regarded  with  great  rev- 
erence and  attention  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Spaniards,  soon  repeating  by  rote  any  prayer 
taught  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  most  edifying  devotion.  They  had  an 
idea  of  a future  state,  but  limited  and  confused. 
“They  confess  the  soul  to  be  immortal,”  says 
Peter  Martyr,  “ and  having  put  off  the  bodily 
clothing,  they  imagine  it  goes  forth  to  the  woods 
and  the  mountains,  and  that  it  liveth  there  per- 
petually in  caves  ; nor  do  they  exempt  it  from 
eating  and  drinking,  but  that  it  should  be  fed 
there.  The  answering  voices  heard  from  caves 
and  hollows,  which  the  Latines  call  echoes,  they 
suppose  to  be  the  souls  of  the  departed,  wander- 
ing through  those  places.”  f 


* Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  cap.  3. 
f P.  Martyr,  decad.  viii.  cap.  9 ; M.  Lock’s  trans- 
lation, 1612. 


From  the  natural  tendency  to  devotion  which 
Columbus  thought  he  discovered  among  them, 
from  their  gentle  natures,  and  their  ignorance  oi 
all  warlike  arts,  he  pronounces  it  an  easy  matter 
to  make  them  devout  members  of  the  church  and 
loyal  subjects' of  the  crown.  He  concludes  his 
speculations  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  colonization  of  these  parts  by  antici- 
pating a great  trade  for  gold,  which  must  abound 
in  the  interior  ; for  pearls  and  precious  stones,  of 
which,  though  he  had  seen  none,  he  had  received 
frequent  accounts  ; for  gums  and  spices,  of  which 
he  thought  he  had  found  indubitable  traces  ; and 
for  the  cotton,  which  grew  wild  in  vast  quantities. 
Many  of  these  articles,  he  observes,  would  proba- 
bly find  a nearer  market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports 
and  cities  of  the  Great  Khan,  at  which  he  had  no 
doubt  of  soon  arriving.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

SEARCH  AFTER  THE  SUPPOSED  ISLAND  OF  BA- 
BEQUE— DESERTION  OF  THE  PINTA. 

[1492.] 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Columbus  turned  his 
course  to  the  east-south-east,  to  follow  back  the 
direction  of  the  coast.  This  may  be  considered 
another  critical  change  in  his  voyage,  which  had 
a great  effect  upon  his  subsequent  discoveries. 
He  had  proceeded  far  within  what  is  called  the 
old  channel,  between  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  In 
two  or  three  days  more  he  would  have  discovered 
his  mistake  in  supposing  Cuba  a part  of  terra 
firma  ; an  error  in  which  he  continued  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  might  have  had  intimation  also 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  continent,  and  have  stood 
for  the  coast  of  Florida,  or  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  gulf  stream,  or,  continuing  along 
Cuba  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  might  have 
struck  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Yucatan,  and 
have  realized  his  most  sanguine  anticipations  in 
becoming  the  discoverer  of  Mexico.  It  was  suffi- 
cient glory  for  Columbus,  however,  to  have  dis- 
covered a new  world.  Its  more  golden  regions 
were  reserved  to  give  splendor  to  succeeding  en- 
terprises. 

He  now  ran  along  the  coast  for  two  or  three 
days  without  stopping  to  explore  it,  as  no  popu- 
lous towns  or  cities  were  to  be  seen.  Passing  by 
a great  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Cuba,  he  struck  eastward  in  search  of  Babeque, 
but  on  the  14th  a head  wind  and  boisterous  sea 
obliged  him  to  put  back  and  anchor  in  a deep  and 
secure  harbor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pu- 
erto del  Principe.  Here  he  erected  a cross  on  a 
neighboring  height,  in  token  of  possession.  A 
few  days  were  passed  in  exploring  with  his  boats 
an  archipelago  of  small  but  beautiful  islands  in 
the  vicinity,  since  known  as  El  jardin  del  Rey, 
or  the  king’s  garden.  The  gulf,  studded  with 
these  islands,  he  named  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Se- 
nora  ; in  modern  days  it  has  been  a lurking-place 
for  pirates,  who  have  found  secure  shelter  and  con- 
cealment among  the  channels  and  solitary  harbors 
of  this  archipelago.  These  islands  were  covered 
with  noble  trees,  among  which  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  discovered  mastic  and  aloes. 

On  the  19th  Columbus  again  put  to  sea,  and  for 
two  days  made  ineffectual  attempts,  against  head 
winds,  to  reach  an  island  directly  east,  about 


* Primer  Viage  de  Colon.  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
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sixty  miles  distant,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Ba- 
beque.  The  wind  continuing  obstinately  adverse 
and  the  sea  rough,  he  put  his  ship  about  toward 
evening  of  the  20th,  making  signals  for  the  other 
vessels  to  follow  him.  His  signals  were  unattend- 
ed to  by  the  Pinta,  which  was  considerably  to  the 
eastward.  Columbus  repeated  the  signals,  but 
they  were  still  unattended  to.  Night  coming  on, 
he  shortened  sail  and  hoisted  signal  lights  to  the 
masthead,  thinking  Pinzon  would  yet  join  him, 
which  he  could  easily  do,  having  the  wind  astern  ; 
but  when  the  morning  dawned  the  Pinta  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.* 

Columbus  was  disquieted  by  this  circumstance. 
Pinzon  was  a veteran  navigator,  accustomed  to 
hold  a high  rank  among  his  nautical  associates. 
The  squadron  had  in  a great  measure  been 
manned  and  fitted  out  through  his  influence  and 
exertions  ; he  could  ill  brook  subordination  there- 
fore to  Columbus,  whom  he  perhaps  did  not  con- 
sider his  superior  in  skill  and  knowledge,  and  who 
had  been  benefitted  by  his  purse.  Several  mis- 
understandings and  disputes  had  accordingly  oc- 
curred between  them  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
and  when  Columbus  saw  Pinzon  thus  parting 
company,  without  any  appointed  rendezvous,  he 
suspected  either  that  he  intended  to  take  upon 
himself  a separate  command  and  prosecute  the 
enterprise  in  his  own  name,  or  hasten  back 
to  Spain  and  bear  off  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery. To  attempt  to  seek  him,  however,  was 
fruitless  : he  was  far  out  of  sight  ; his  vessel 
was  a superior  sailer,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  course  he  had  steered.  Colum- 
bus stood  back,  therefore,  for  Cuba,  to  finish 
the  exploring  of  its  coast ; but  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed his  usual  serenity  of  mind  and  unity  of 
purpose,  and  was  embarrassed  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  discoveries  by  doubts  of  the  designs  of 
Pinzon. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  regained  Point 
Cuba,  and  anchored  in  a fine  harbor  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  a river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Catherine.  It  was  bordered  by  rich 
meadows  ; the  neighboring  mountains  were  well 
wooded,  having  pines  tall  enough  to  make  masts 
for  the  finest  ships,  and  noble  oaks.  In  the 
bed  of  the  river  were  found  stones  veined  with 
gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting 
the  residue  of  Cuba,  extolling  the  magnificence, 
freshness,  and  verdure  of  the  scenery,  the  purity 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and  commodious- 
ness of  the  harbors.  Speaking  in  his  letters  to 
the  sovereigns  of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Puerto  Santo,  he  says,  in  his  artless  but 
enthusiastic  language,  “ The  amenity  of  this 
river,  and  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through 
which  the  sand  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen  ; the 
multitude  of  palm-trees  of  various  forms,  the  high- 
est and  most  beautiful  that  I have  met  with,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  great  and  green  trees  ; the 
birds  in  rich  plumage  and  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  render  this  country,  most  serene  princes, 
of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpasses  all 
others  in  charms  and  graces,  as  the  day  doth  the 
night  in  lustre.  For  which  reason  I often  say  to 
my  people,  that,  much  as  I endeavor  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  it  to  your  majesties,  my 
tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth,  nor  my 
pen  describe  it  ; and  I have  been  so  overwhelmed 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  tom.  i.  cap.  27.  Hist,  del 
Alrr.irante,  cap.  29.  Journal  of  Columbus.  Navar- 
rete,  tom.  i. 


at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  that  I have  not 
known  how  to  relate  it.”* 

The  transparency  of  the  water,  which  Colum- 
bus attributed  to  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the 
property  of  the  ocean  in  these  latitudes.  So  clear 
is  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  these 
islands,  that  in  still  weather  the  bottom  may  be 
seen,  as  in  a crystal  fountain  ; and  the  inhabi- 
tants dive  down  four  or  five  fathoms  in  search  of 
conchs,  and  other  shell-fish,  which  are  visible 
from  the  surface.  The  delicate  air  and  pure 
waters  of  these  islands  are  among  their  greatest 
charms. 

As  a proof  of  the  gigantic  vegetation,  Colum- 
bus mentions  the  enormous  size  of  the  canoes 
formed  from  single  trunks  of  trees.  One  that  he 
saw  was  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  Among  other  articles  found  in  the 
Indian  dwellings  was  a cake  of  wax,  which  he 
took  to  present  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  “ for 
where  there  is  wax,”  said  he,  “ there  must  be  a 
thousand  other  good  things.”!  It  is  since  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  Yucatan,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  were  not  accustomed  to 
gather  wax.J 

On  the  5th  of  December  he  reached  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia  ; he  gave  it,  therefore,  the 
name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  He  was  now  greatly  perplexed  what 
course  to  take.  If  he  kept  along  the  coast  as  it 
bent  to  the  south-west,  it  might  bring  him  to  the 
more  civilized  and  opulent  parts  of  India  ; but  if 
he  took  this  course,  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
finding  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  the  Indians 
now  said  lay  to  the  north-east,  and  of  which  they 
still  continued  to  give  the  most  marvellous  ac- 
counts. It  was  a state  of  embarrassment  char- 
acteristic of  this  extraordinary  voyage,  to  have 
a new  and  unknown  world  thus  spread  out  to 
the  choice  of  the  explorer,  where  wonders  and 
beauties  invited  him  on  every  side  ; but  where, 
whichever  way  he  turned,  he  might  leave  the  true 
region  of  profit  and  delight  behind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISCOVERY  OF  HISPANIOLA. 

[H92-] 

While  Columbus  was  steering  at  large  beyond 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  undetermined  what 
course  to  take,  he  descried  land  to  the  south-east, 
gradually  increasing  upon  the  view  ; its  high 
mountains  towering  above  the  clear  horizon,  and 
giving  evidence  of  an  island  of  great  extent.  The 
Indians,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimed  Bokio,  the 
name  by  which  Columbus  understood  them  to 
designate  some  country  which  abounded  in  gold. 
When  they  saw  him  standing  in  that  direction, 
they  showed  great  signs  of  terror,  imploring  him 
not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him,  by  signs,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they  had  but 
one  eye,  and  were  cannibals.  The  wind  being 
unfavorable,  and  the  nights  long,  during  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  make  sail  in  these  unknown 
seas,  they  were  a great  part  of  two  days  working 
up  to  the  island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics, 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  29. 
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objects  are  descried  at  a great  distance,  and  the 
purity  of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
give  a magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under  these 
advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti  revealed 
itself  to  the  eye  as  they  approached.  Its  moun- 
tains were  higher  and  more  rocky  than  those  of 
the  other  islands  ; but  the  rocks  rose  from  among 
rich  forests.  The  mountains  swept  down  into 
luxuriant  plains  and  green  savannas  ; while  the 
appearance  of  cultivated  fields,  of  numerous  fires 
at  night,  and  columns  of  smoke  by  day,  showed 
it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the 
splendor  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December,  Colum- 
bus entered  a harbor  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, by  which  it  is  called  at  the  present  day.  The 
harbor  was  spacious  and  deep,  surrounded  with 
large  trees,  many  of  them  loaded  with  fruit  ; 
while  a beautiful  plain  extended  in  front  of  the 
port,  traversed  by  a fine  stream  of  water.  From 
the  number  of  canoes  seen  in  various  parts,  there 
were  evidently  large  villages  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  the  natives  had  fled  with  terror  at  sight  of  the 
ships. 

Leaving  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  7th, 
they  coasted  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  lofty  and  mountainous,  but  with 
green  savannas  and  long  sweeping  plains.  At 
one  place  they  caught  a view  up  a rich  and  smil- 
ing valley  that  ran  far  into  the  interior,  between 
two  mountains,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation. 

For  several  days  they  were  detained  in  a harbor 
which  they  called  Port  Conception  ; * a small 
river  emptied  into  it,  after  winding  through  a de- 
lightful country.  The  coast  abounded  with  fish, 
some  of  which  even  leaped  into  their  boats.  They 
cast  their  nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great  quan- 
tities, and  among  them  several  kinds  similar  to 
those  of  Spain — the  first  fish  they  had  met  with 
resembling  those  of  their  own  country.  The  notes 
of  the  bird  which  they  mistook  for  the  nightingale, 
and  of  several  others  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, reminded  them  strongly  of  the  groves  of 
their  distant  Andalusia.  They  fancied  the  features 
of  the  surrounding  country  resembled  those  of  the 
more  beautiful  provinces  of  Spain,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  admiral  named  the  island  Hispaniola. 

Desirous  of  establishing  some  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  who  had  abandoned  the  coast  on  his 
arrival,  he  dispatched  six  men,  well  armed,  into 
the  interior.  They  found  several  cultivated  fields, 
and  traces  of  roads,  and  places  where  fires  had 
been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  ter- 
ror to  the  mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and 
deserted,  Columbus  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  populous  towns  in  the 
interior,  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge,  and 
that  the  fires  he  had  beheld  had  been  signal  fires, 
like  those  lighted  up  on  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
in  the  times  of  Moorish  war,  to  give  the  alarm 
when  there  was  any  invasion  of  the  seaboard. 


* Now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Moustique. 

Note. — The  author  has  received  very  obliging  and 
interesting  letters,  dated  in  1847,  from  T.  S.  Heneken, 
Esq.,  many  years  a resident  of  St.  Domingo,  giving 
names,  localities,  and  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  transactions  of  Columbus  in  that  island.  These 
will  be  thankfully  made  use  of  and  duly  cited  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 


On  the  1 2th  of  December  Columbus  with  great 
solemnity  erected  a cross  on  a commanding  emi- 
nence, at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  in  sign  of 
having  taken  possession.  As  three  sailors  were 
rambling  aboul,the  vicinity  they  beheld  a large 
nurkber  of-  the  natives,  who  immediately  took 
flight  ; but  the  sailors  pursued  them,  and  cap- 
tured a young  female,  whom  fhey  brought  to  the 
ships.  She  was  perfectly  naked,  a bad  omen  as 
to  the  civilization  of  the  island,  but  an  ornament 
of  gold  in  the  nose  gave  hope  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  admiral  soon  soothed  her  terror  by 
his  kindness,  and  by  presents  of  beads,  brass 
rings,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trinkets,  and,  hav- 
ing had  her  clothed,  sent  her  on  shore  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  crew  and  three  of  the  In- 
dian interpreters.  So  well  pleased  was  she  with 
her  finery,  and  with  the  kind  treatment  she  had 
experienced,  that  she  would  gladly  have  remained 
with  the  Indian  women  whom  she  found  on  board. 
The  party  sent  with  her  returned  on  board  late  in 
the  night,  without  venturing  to  her  village,  which 
was  far  inland.  Confident  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  the  report  given  by  the  woman 
must  produce,  the  admiral  on  the  following  day 
dispatched  nine  stout-hearted,  well-armed  men, 
to  seek  the  village,  accompanied  by  a native  of 
Cuba  as  an  interpreter.  They  found  it  about 
four  and  a half  leagues  to  the  south-east,  in  a fine 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  a beautiful  river.*  It 
contained  one  thousand  houses,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  as  they  approached.  The  interpreter 
overtook  them,  and  assured  them  of  the  goodness 
of  these  strangers,  who  had  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  went  about  the  world  making  precious 
and  beautiful  presents.  Thus  assured,  the  natives 
ventured  back  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 
They  approached  the  Spaniards  with  slow  and 
trembling  steps,  often  pausing  and  putting  their 
hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  profound 
reverence  and  submission.  They  were  a well- 
formed  race,  fairer  and  handsomer  than  the  na- 
tives of  the  other  islands. f While  the  Spaniards 
were  conversing  with  them  by  means  of  their  in- 
terpreter, another  multitude  approached,  headed 
by  the  husband  of  the  female  captive.  They 
brought  her  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and 
the  husband  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  with  which  she  had  been  treated,  and 
the  magnificent  presents  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

The  Indians  now  conducted  the  Spaniards  to 
their  houses,  and  set  before  them  cassava  bread, 
fish,  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  They 
brought  also  great  numbers  of  domesticated  par- 
rots, and  indeed  offered  freely  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed. The  great  river  flowing  through  this  val- 
ley was  bordered  with  noble  forests,  among  which 
were  palms,  bananas,  and  many  trees  covered 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  air  was  mild  as  in 
April  ; the  birds  sang  all  day  long,  and  some 
were  even  heard  in  the  night.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  learned  as  yet  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  seasons  in  this  opposite  part  of  the  globe  ; 
they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  sup- 
posed nightingale  singing  in  the  midst  o£  Decem- 
ber, and  considered  it  a proof  that  there  was  no 
winter  in  this  happy  climate.  They  returned  to 
the  ships  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 


* This  village  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Gros  Morne,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
“ Trois  Rivieres,”  which  empties  itself  half  a mile 
west  of  Port  de  Paix.  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
f Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  53,  MS. 
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try,  surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  Cordova.  All  that  they  complained  of 
was  that  they  saw  no  signs  of  riches  among  the 
natives.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  the  picture  given  by  the  first  discover- 
ers, of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  eventful  island 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  According 
to  their  accounts,  the  people  of  Hayti  existed  in 
that  state  of  primitive  and  savage  simplicity  which 
some  philosophers  have  fondly  pictured  as  the 
most  enviable  on  earth  ; surrounded  by  natural 
blessings,  without  even  a knowledge  of  artificial 
wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the  chief  part 
of  their  food  almost  without  culture  ; their  rivers 
and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish,  and  they  caught 
the  utia,  the  guana,  and  a variety  of  birds.  This, 
to  beings  of  their  frugal  and  temperate  habits, 
was  great  abundance,  and  what  nature  furnished 
thus  spontaneously  they  willingly  shared  with 
all  the  world.  Hospitality,  we  are  told,  was  with 
them  a law  of  nature  universally  observed  ; there 
was  no  need  of  being  known  to  receive  its  suc- 
cors ; every  house  was  as  open  to  the  stranger  as 
his  own.*  Columbus,  too,  in  a letter  to  Luis  de 
St.  Angel,  observes,  “ True  it  is  that  after  they 
felt  confidence,  and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were 
so  liberal  with  what  they  possessed,  that  it  would 
not  be  believed  by  those  who  had  not  seen  it.  If 
anything  was  asked  of  them,  they  never  said  no, 
but  rather  gave  it  cheerfully,  and  showed  as  much 
amity  as  if  they  gave  their  very  hearts  ; and 
whether  the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of  little  pried, 
they  were  content  with  whatever  was  given  in  re- 
turn. ...  In  all  these  islands  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  men  are  all  content  with  one  wife,  but 
they  give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men  ; and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  whether  they 
possess  individual  property  ; but  rather  think  that 
whatever  one  has  all  the  rest  share,  especially  in 
all  articles  of  provisions.”  f 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  is  given  by  old  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, who  gathered  it,  as  he  says,  from  the  conver- 
sations of  the  admiral  himself.  “ It  is  certain,” 
says  he,  “ that  the  land  among  these  people  is  as 
common  as  the  sun  and  water  ; and  that  ‘ mine 
and  thine,’  the  seeds  of  all  mischief,  have  no  place 
with  them.  They  are  content  with  so  little,  that 
in  so  large  a country  they  have  rather  superfluity 
than  scarceness  ; so  that  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens  ; 
not  intrenched  with  dykes,  divided  with  hedges, 
or  defended  with  walls.  They  deal  truly  one  with 
another,  without  laws,  without  books,  and  without 
judges.  They  take  him  for  an  evil  and  mischiev- 
ous man,  who  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to 
another  ; and  albeit  they  delight  not  in  superflui- 
ties, yet  they  make  provision  for  the  increase  of 
such  roots  whereof  they  make  their  bread,  con- 
tented with  such  simple  diet,  whereby  health  is 
preserved  and  disease  avoided.”  J 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcolored  by  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  generally  confirmed  by  con- 
temporary historians.  They  all  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  life  of  these  islanders  as  approaching 
to  the  golden  state  of  poetical  felicity  ; living 
under  the  absolute  but  patriarchal  and  easy  rule 
of  their  caciques,  free  from  pride,  with  few  wants, 


* Charlevoix.  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i. 

■f  Letter  of  Columbus  to  Luis  de  St.  Angel.  Nav- 
arrete,  tom.  i.  p.  167. 

$ P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  Transl.  of  Richard 
Eden,  1555. 


an  abundant  country,  a happily-tempered  climate, 
and  a natural  disposition  to  careless  and  indolent 
enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COASTING  OF  HISPANIOLA. 

[J492.] 

When  the  weather  became  favorable,  Colum- 
bus made  another  attempt,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  find  the  island  of  Babeque,  but  was  again 
baffled  by  adverse  w'inds.  In  the  course  of  this 
attempt  he  visited  an  island  lying  opposite  to  the 
harbor  of  Conception,  to  which,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  turtle,  he  gave  the  name  of  Tortugas.* 
The  natives  had  fled  to  the  rocks  and  forests,  and 
alarm  fires  blazed  along  the  heights.  The  coun- 
try was  so  beautiful  that  he  gave  to  one  of  the  val- 
leys the  name  of  Valle  de  Paraiso,  or  the  Vale  of 
Paradise,  and  called  a fine  stream  the  Guadalquiv- 
er,  after  that  renowned  river  which  flows  through 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Spain. f 

Setting  sail  on  the  16th  of  December  at  mid- 
night, Columbus  steered  again  for  Hispaniola. 
When  half  way  across  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  islands,  he  perceived  a canoe  navigated  by  a 
single  Indian,  and,  as  on  a former  occasion,  was 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  in  venturing  so  far 
from  land  in  so  frail  a bark,  and  at  his  adroitness 
in  keeping  it  above  water,  as  the  wind  was  fresh, 
and  there  was  some  sea  running.  He  ordered 
both  him  and  his  canoe  to  be  taken  on  board  ; and 
having  anchored  near  a village  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  at  present  known  at  Puerto  de  Paz,  he 
sent  him  on  shore  well  regaled  and  enriched  with 
various  presents. 

In  the  early  intercourse  with  these  people,  kind- 
ness never  seems  to  have  failed  in  its  effect.  The 
favorable  accounts  given  by  this  Indian,  and  by 
those  with  whom  the  Spaniards  had  communi- 
cated in  their  previous  landings,  dispelled  the 
fears  of  the  islanders.  A friendly  intercourse  soon 
took  place,  and  the  ships  were  visited  by  a 
cacique  of  the  neighborhood.  From  this  chieftain 
and  his  counsellors,  Columbus  had  further  infor- 
mation of  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  was 
described  as  lying  at  no  great  distance.  No  men- 
tion is  afterward  made  of  this  island,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  made  any  further  attempt  to  seek 
it.  No  such  island  exists  in  the  ancient  charts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  numer- 
ous misinterpretations  of  Indian  words,  which  led 
the  first  discoverers  into  so  many  fruitless  re- 
searches. The  people  of  Hispaniola  appeared 
handsomer  to  Columbus  than  any  he  had  yet  met 
with,  and  of  a gentle  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Some  of  them  had  ornaments  of  gold,  which  they 
readily  gave  away  or  exchanged  for  any  trifle. 
The  country  was  finely  diversified  with  lofty 
mountains  and  green  valleys,  which  stretched 
away  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
mountains  were  of  such  easy  ascerit  that  the 
highest  of  them  might  be  ploughed  with  oxen,  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  forests  manifested  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  valleys  were  watered  by 
numerous  clear  and  beautiful  streams  ; they  ap- 
peared to  be  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  to  be 
fitted  for  grain,  for  orchards,  and  pasturage. 


* This  island  in  after  times  became  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  famous  Buccaneers. 

f Journal  of  Columbus.  Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  i. 
p.  91. 
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While  detained  at  this  harbor  by  contrary 
winds,  Columbus  was  visited  by  a young  cacique, 
who  came  borne  by  four  men  on  a sort  of  litter, 
and  attended  by  two  hundred  of  his  subjects. 
The  admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he  arrived,  the 
young  chieftain  ordered  his  followers  to  remain 
without,  and  entering  the  cabin,  took  his  seat 
beside  Columbus,  not  permitting  him  to  rise  or 
use  any  ceremony.  Only  two  old  men  entered  with 
him,  who  appeared  to  be  his  counsellors,  and  who 
seated  themselves  at  his  feet.  If  anything  were 
given  him  to  eat  or  drink,  he  merely  tasted  it, 
and  sent  it  to  his  followers,  maintaining  an  air  of 
great  gravity  and  dignity.  He  spoke  but  little, 
his  two  counsellors  watching  his  lips,  and  catch- 
ing and  communicating  his  ideas.  After  dinner 
he  presented  the  admiral  with  a belt  curiously 
wrought,  and  two  pieces  of  gold.  Columbus  gave 
him  a piece  of  cloth,  several  amber  beads,  colored 
shoes,  and  a flask  of  orange-flower  water ; he 
showed  him  a Spanish  coin,  on  which  were  the 
likenesses  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  endeavored 
to  explain  to  him  the  power  and  grandeur  of  those 
sovereigns  ; he  displayed  also  the  royal  banners 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  ; but  it  was  all  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea  by  these 
symbols  ; the  cacique  could  not  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a region  on  the  earth  which 
produced  these  wonderful  people  and  wonderful 
things  ; he  joined  in  the  common  idea  that  the 
Spaniards  were  more  than  mortal,  and  that  the 
country  and  sovereigns  they  talked  of  must  exist 
somewhere  in  the  skies. 

In  the  evening  the  cacique  was  sent  on  shore 
in  the  boat  with  great  ceremony,  and  a salute 
fired  in  honor  of  him.  He  departed  in  the  state 
in  which  he  had  come,  carried  on  a litter,  accom- 
panied by  a great  concourse  of  his  subjects  ; not 
far  behind  him  was  his  son,  borne  and  escorted 
in  like  manner,  and  his  brother  on  foot,  supported 
by  two  attendants.  The  presents  which  he  had 
received  from  the  admiral  were  carried  triumph- 
antly before  him. 

They  procured  but  little  gold  in  this  place, 
though  whatever  ornaments  the  natives  possessed 
they  readily  gave  away.  The  region  of  promise 
lay  still  further  on,  and  one  of  the  old  counsellors 
of  the  cacique  told  Columbus  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  at  islands  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Before 
leaving  this  place,  the  admiral  caused  a large 
cross  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  Indians 
assisted,  and  their  implicit  imitation  of  the  Span- 
iards in  their  acts  of  devotion,  he  inferred  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  convert  them  all  to 
Christianity. 

On  the  19th  of  December  they  made  sail  before 
daylight,  but  with  an  unfavorable  wind,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th  they  anchored  in  a fine 
harbor,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  supposed  to  be  what  at  present  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Acul.  It  was  surrounded  by  a beauti- 
ful and  well-peopled  country.  The  inhabitants 
came  off,  scjgne  in  canoes,  some  swimming,  bring- 
ing fruits  of  various  unknown  kinds,  of  great  fra- 
grance and  flavor.  These  they  gave  freely  with 
whatever  else  they  possessed,  especially  their 
golden  ornaments,  which  they  saw  were  particu- 
larly coveted  by  the  strangers.  There  was  a re- 
markable frankness  and  generosity  about  these 
people  ; they  had  no  idea  of  traffic,  but  gave  away 
everything  with  spontaneous  liberality.  Colum- 
bus would  not  permit  his  people,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  free  disposition,  but  ordered 
that  something  should  always  be  given  in  ex- 


change. Several  of  the  neighboring  caciques  vis- 
ited  the  ships,  bringing  presents,  and  inviting  the 
Spaniards  to  their  villages,  where,  on  going  to 
land,  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  22d  of  December  a large  canoe  filled 
with  natives  came  on  a mission  from  a grand 
cacique  named  Guacanagari,  who  commanded  all 
that  part  of  the  island.  A principal  servant  of 
the  chieftain  came  in  the  canoe,  bringing  the  ad- 
miral a present  of  a broad  belt,  wrought  ingeni- 
ously with  colored  beads  and  bones,  and  a wooden 
mask,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  tongue  of  which  were 
of  gold.  He  delivered  also  a message  from  the 
cacique,  begging  that  the  ships  might  come  oppo- 
site to  his  residence,  which  was  on  a part  of  the 
coast  a little  farther  to  the  eastward.  The  wind 
preventing  an  immediate  compliance  with  this  in- 
vitation, the  admiral  sent  the  notary  of  the  squad- 
ron, with  several  of  the  crew,  to  visit  the  cacique. 
He  resided  in  a town  situated  on  a river,  at  what 
they  called  Punta  Santa,  at  present  Grande  Ri- 
viere. It  wTas  the  largest  and  best  built  town 
they  had  yet  seen.  The  cacique  received  them  in 
a kind  of  public  square,  which  had  been  swept 
and  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  treated  them 
with  great  honor,  giving  to  each  a dress  of  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  crowded  round  them,  bringing 
provisions  and  refreshments  of  various  kinds. 
The  seamen  were  received  into  their  houses  as 
distinguished  guests  ; they  gave  them  garments 
of  cotton,  and  whatever  else  appeared  to  have 
value  in  their  eyes,  asking  nothing  in  return,  but 
it  anything  were  given  appearing  to  treasure  it  up 
as  a sacred  relic. 

The  cacique  would  have  detained  them  all 
night,  but  their  orders  obliged  them  to  return. 
On  parting  with  them  he  gave  them  presents  of 
parrots  and  pieces  of  gold  for  the  admiral,  and 
they  were  attended  to  their  boats  by  a crowd  of 
the  natives,  carrying  the  presents  for  them,  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  rendering  them  service. 

During  their  absence  the  admiral  had  been 
visited  by  a great  number  of  canoes  and  several 
inferior  caciques  : all  assured  him  that  the  island 
abounded  with  wealth  ; they  talked,  especially, 
of  Cibao,  a region  in  the  interior,  farther  to  the 
east,  the  cacique  of  which,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  understood,  had  banners  of  wrought  gold.  Co- 
lumbus, deceiving  himself  as  usual,  fancied  that 
this  name  Cibao  must  be  a corruption  of  Cipango, 
and  that  this  chieftain  with  golden  banners  must 
be  identical  with  the  magnificent  prince  of  that 
island,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHIPWRECK. 

[i492-] 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  from  Port  St.  Thomas  before  sun- 
rise, and  steered  to  the  eastward,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  anchoring  at  the  harbor  of  the  cacique 
Guacanagari.  The  wind  wras  from  the  land,  but 
so  light  as  scarcely  to  fill  the  sails,  and  the  ships 
made  but  little  progress.  At  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  being  Christmas  eve,  they  were  within  a 
league  or  a league  and  a half  of  the  residence  of 
the  cacique  ; and  Columbus,  who  had  hitherto 


* Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  i. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  32.  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  L. 
cap.  15,  16. 
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kept  watch,  finding  the  sea  calm  and  smooth,  and 
the  ship  almost  motionless,  retired  to  rest,  not 
having  slept  the  preceding  night.  He  was,  in 
general,  extremely  waketul  on  his  coasting  voy- 
ages, passing  whole  nights  upon  deck  in  all 
weathers  ; never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness  of 
others,  where  there  was  any  difficulty  or  danger 
to  be  provided  against.  In  the  present  instance 
he  felt  perfectly  secure  ; not  merely  On  account 
of  the  profound  calm,  but  because  the  boats  on 
the  preceding  day,  in  their  visit  to  the  cacique, 
had  reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  had  reported  that 
there  were  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  in  their  course. 

No  sooner  had  he  retired  than  the  steersman 
gave  the  helm  in  charge  to  one  of  the  ship-boys, 
and  went  to  sleep.  This  was  in  direct  violation 
of  an  invariable  order  of  the  admiral,  that  the 
helm  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  boys.  The 
rest  of  the  mariners  who  had  the  watch  took  like 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  whole  crew  was  buried  in  sleep.  In 
the  mean  time  the  treacherous  currents  which  run 
swiftly  along  this  coast  carried  the  vessel  quietly, 
hut  with  force,  upon  a sand-bank.  The  heedless 
boy  had  not  noticed  the  breakers,  although  they 
made  a roaring  that  might  have  been  heard  a 
league.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  feel  the  rud- 
der strike,  and  hear  the  tumult  of  the  rushing  sea, 
than  he  began  to  cry  for  aid.  Columbus,  whose 
careful  thoughts  never  permitted  him  to  sleep  pro- 
foundly, was  the  first  on  deck.  The  master  of  the 
ship,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  been  on  watch, 
next  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  others  of 
the  crew,  half  awake.  The  admiral  ordered  them 
to  take  the  boat  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern, 
to  warp  the  vessel  off.  The  master  and  the  sailors 
sprang  into  the  boat  ; but,  confused,  as  men  are 
apt  to  be  when  suddenly  awakened  by  an  alarm, 
instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  Columbus, 
they  rowed  off  to  the  other  caravel,  about  half  a 
league  to  windward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  master  had  reached  the 
caravel,  and  made  known  the  perilous  state  in 
which  he  had  left  the  vessel.  He  was  reproached 
with  his  pusillanimous  desertion  ; the  commander 
of  the  caravel  manned  his  boat  and  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  the  admiral,  followed  by  the  recreant 
master,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion. 

It  was  too  late  to  save  the  ship,  the  current  hav- 
ing set  het  more  upon  the  bank.  The  admiral, 
seeing  that  his  boat  had  deserted  him,  that  the 
ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and  that  the 
water  was  continually  gaining  upon  her,  ordered 
the  mast  to  be  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of  lightening 
her  sufficiently  to  float  her  off.  Every  effort  was 
in  vain.  The  keel  was  firmly  bedded  in  the  sand  ; 
the  shock  had  opened  several  seams  ; while  the 
swell  of  the  breakers,  striking  her  broadside,  left 
her  each  moment  more  and  more  aground,  un- 
til she  fell  over  on  one  side.  Fortunately  the 
weather  continued  calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must 
have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  crew  might 
have  perished  amid  the  currents  and  breakers. 

The  admiral  and  her  men  took  refuge  on  board 
the  caravel.  Diego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the 
armament,  and  Pedro  Gutierrez,  the  king’s  butler, 
were  immediately  sent  on  shore  as  envoys  to  the 
cacique  Guacanagari,  to  inform  him  of  the  intend- 
ed visit  of  the  admiral,  and  of  his  disastrous  ship- 
wreck. In  the  mean  time,  as  a light  wind  had 
sprung  up- from  shore,  and  the  admiral  was  igno- 
rant of  his  situation,  and  of  the  rocks  and  banks 
that  might  be  lurking  around  him,  he  lay  to  until 
daylight. 

The  habitation  of  the  cacique  was  about  a 


league  and  a half  from  the  wreck.  When  he 
heard  of  the  misfortune  of  his  guest,  he  mani- 
fested the  utmost  affliction,  and  even  shed  tears. 
He  immediately  sent  all  his  people,  with  all  the 
canoes,  large  and  small,  that  could  be  mustered  ; 
and  so  active  were  they  in  their  assistance,  that 
in  a little  while  the  vessel  was  unloaded.  The 
cacique  himself,  and  his  brothers  and  relatives, 
rendered  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  both  on  sea 
and  land,  keeping  vigilant  guard  that  everything 
should  be  conducted  with  order,  and  the  property 
secured  from  injury  or  theft.  From  time  to  time 
he  sent  some  one  of  his  family,  or  some  principal 
person  of  his  attendants  to  console  and  cheer  the 
admiral,  assuring  him  that  everything  he  possessed 
should  be  at  his  disposal. 

Never,  in  a civilized  country,  were  the  vaunted 
rites  of  hospitality  more  scrupulously  observed 
than  by  this  uncultivated  savage.  All  the  effects 
landed  from  the  ships  were  deposited  near  his 
dwelling,  and  an  armed  guard  surrounded  them 
all  night,  until  houses  could  be  prepared  in  which 
to  store  them.  There  seemed,  however,  even 
among  the  common  people,  no  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  the  stranger.  Al- 
though they  beheld  what  must  in  their  eyes  have 
been  inestimable  treasures,  cast,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  shores,  and  open  to  depredation,  yet  there 
was  not  the  least  attempt  to  pilfer,  nor,  in  trans- 
porting the  effects  from  the  ships,  had  they  appro- 
priated the  most  trifling  article.  On  the  contrary, 
a general  sympathy  was  visible  in  their  counte- 
nances and  actions  ; and  to  have  witnessed  their 
concern,  one  would  have  supposed  the  misfortune 
to  have  happened  to  themselves.* 

“ So  loving,  so  tractable,  so  peaceable  are  these 
people,”  says  Columbus  in  his  journal,  “that  I 
swear  to  your  majesties,  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a better  nation,  nor  a better  land.  They  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves  ; and  their  dis- 
course is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied 
with  a smile  ; and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are 
naked,  yet  their  manners  are  decorous  and  praise- 
worthy.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

[I492-] 

On  the  26th  of  December  Guacanagari  came 
on  board  of  the  caravel  Nina  to  visit  the  admiral, 
and  observing  him  to  be  very  much  dejected  was 
moved  to  tears.  He  repeated  the  message  which 
he  had  sent,  entreating  Columbus  not  to  be  cast 
down  by  his  misfortune,  and  offering  everything 
he  possessed,  that  might  render  him  aid  or  con- 
solation. He  had  already  given  three  houses  to 
shelter  the  Spaniards,  and  to  receive  the  effects 
landed  from  the  wreck,  and  he  offered  to  furnish 
more  if  necessary. 

While  they  were  conversing,  a canoe  arrived 
from  another  part  of  the  island,  bringing  pieces 
of  gold  to  be  exchanged  for  hawks’  bells.  There 
was  nothing  upon  which  the  natives  set  so  much 
value  as  upon  these  toys.  The  Indians  were  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  the  dance,  which  they  per- 
formed to  the  cadence  of  certain  songs,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  a kind  of  drum,  made  from 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  the  rattling  of  hollow  bits 
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of  wood  ; but  when  they  hung  the  hawks’  bells 
about  their  persons,  and  heard  the  clear  musical 
sound  responding  to  the  movements  of  the  dance, 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wild  delight. 

The  sailors  who  came  from  the  shore  informed 
the  admiral  that  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
had  been  brought  to  barter,  and  large  pieces  were 
eagerly  given  tor  the  merest  trifle.  This  informa- 
tion had  a cheering  effect  upon  Columbus.  The 
attentive  cacique,  perceiving  the  lighting  up  of 
his  countenance,  asked  what  the  sailors  had  com- 
municated. When  he  learned  its  purport,  and 
found  that  the  admiral  was  extremely  desirous  of 
procuring  gold,  he  assured  him  by  signs,  that 
there  was  a place  not  far  off,  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  abounded  to  such  a degree  as  to 
be  held  in  little  value,  and  promised  to  procure 
him  thence  as  much  as  he  desired.  The  place  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  which  he  called  Cibao,  was 
in  fact  a mountainous  region  afterward  found  to 
contain  valuable  mines  ; but  Columbus  still  con- 
founded the  name  with  that  of  Cipango.* 

Guacanagari  dined  on  board  of  the  caravel  with 
the  admiral,  after  which  he  invited  him  to  visit 
his  residence.  Here  he  had  prepared  a collation, 
as  choice  and  abundant  as  his  simple  means 
afforded,  consisting  of  utias,  or  coneys,  fish,  roots, 
and  various  fruits.  He  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  honor  his  guest,  and  cheer  him  under  his  mis- 
fortune, showing  a warmth  of  sympathy  yet  deli- 
cacy of  attention,  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  savage  state.  Indeed  there  was  a 
degree  of  innate  dignity  and  refinement  displayed 
in  his  manners,  that  often  surprised  the  Span- 
iards. He  was  remarkably  nice  and  decorous  in 
his  mode  of  eating,  which  was  slow  and  with 
moderation,  washing  his  hands  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  rubbing  them  with  sweet  and  odorifer- 
ous herbs,  which  Columbus  supposed  was  done  to 
preserve  their  delicacy  and  softness.  He  was 
served  with  great  deference  by  his  subjects,  and 
conducted  himself  toward  them  with  a gracious 
and  prince-like  majesty.  His  whole  deportment,  in 
the  enthusiastic  eyes  of  Columbus,  betokened  the 
inborn  grace  and  dignity  of  lofty  lineage. f 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this 
island  was  hereditary,  and  they  had  a simple  but 
sagacious  mode  of  maintaining,  in  some  degree, 
the  verity  of  descent.  On  the  death  of  a cacique 
without  children,  his  authority  passed  to  those  of 
his  sisters,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brothers, 
being  considered  most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood  ; 
for  they  observed,  that  a brother’s  reputed  chil- 
dren may  by  accident  have  no  consanguinity  with 
their  uncle  ; but  those  of  his  sister  must  certainly 
be  the  children  of  their  mother.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  completely  despotic  ; the  caciques 
had  entire  control  over  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  even  the  religion  of  their  subjects.  They  had 
few  laws,  and  ruled  according  to  their  judgment 
and  their  will  ; but  they  ruled  mildly,  and  were 
implicitly  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  disastrous  history  of  these 
islanders,  after  their  discovery  by  the  Europeans, 
there  are  continual  proofs  of  their  affectionate  and 
devoted  fidelity  to  their  caciques. 

After  the  collation,  Guacanagari  conducted  Co- 
lumbus to  the  beautiful  groves  which  surrounded 
his  residence.  They  were  attended  by  upward  of 
a thousand  of  the  natives,  all  perfectly  naked,  who 
performed  several  national  games  and  dances, 


* Primer  Viage  de  Colon,  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  114. 
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which  Guacanagari  had  ordered,  to  amuse  the 
melancholy  of  his  guest. 

When  the  Indians  had  finished  their  games,  Co- 
lumbus gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return, 
calculated  at  the  same  time  to  impress  them  with 
a formidable  idea  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a 
Moorish  bow  and  a quiver  of  arrows,  and  a Castil- 
ian who  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and 
was  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  When  the  cacique 
beheld  the  accuracy  with  which  this  man  used  his 
weapons,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  being  himself 
of  an  unwarlike  character,  and  little  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms.  He  told  the  admiral  that  the 
Caribs,  who  often  made  descents  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  carried  off  his  subjects,  were  likewise 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Columbus  assured 
him  of  the  protection  of  the  Castilian  monarchs, 
who  would  destroy  the  Caribs,  for  he  let  him  know 
that  he  had  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  against 
which  there  was  no  defence.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  ordered  a Lombard  or  heavy  cannon,  and  an 
arquebus,  to  be  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  though  they  had  been  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  ; and  when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the 
ball,  rending  and  shivering  the  trees  like  a stroke 
of  lightning,  they  were  filled  with  dismay.  Being 
told,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  would  defend 
them  with  these  arms  against  their  dreaded  ene- 
mies the  Caribs,  their  alarm  was  changed  into 
exultation,  considering  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  had  come  from 
the  skies  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  cacique  now  presented  Columbus  with  a 
mask  carved  of  wood,  with  the  eyes,  ears,  and  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  gold  ; he  hung  plates  of  the  same 
metal  round  his  neck,  and  placed  a kind  of  golden 
coronet  upon  his  head.  He  dispensed  presents 
also  among  the  followers  of  the  admiral  ; acquit- 
ting himself  in  all  things  with  a munificence  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  accomplished  prince 
in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trifles  Columbus  gave  in  return  were 
regarded  with  reverence  as  celestial  gifts.  The 
Indians,  in  admiring  the  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  continually  repeated  the  word  turey, 
which  in  their  language  signifies  heaven.  They 
pretended  to  distinguish  the  different  qualities  of 
gold  by  the  smell  ; in  the  same  way,  \vhen  any 
article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or  other  white  metal  was 
given  them,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed, 
they  smelt  it  and  declared  it  “ turey,”  of  excellent 
quality  ; giving  in  exchange  pieces  of  the  finest 
gold.  Everything,  in  fact,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  even  a rusty  piece  of  iron,  an  end  of  a 
strap,  or  a head  of  a nail,  had  an  occult  and 
supernatural  value,  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks' 
bells,  however,  were  sought  by  them  with  a mania 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold. 
They  could  not  contain  their  ecstasies  at  the 
sound,  dancing  and  playing  a thousand  antics. 
On  one  occasion  an  Indian  gave  half  a handful  of 
gold  dust  in  exchange  for  one  of  these  toys,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it  than  he 
bounded  away  to  the  woods,  looking  often  behind 
him,  fearing  the  Spaniards  might  repent  of  hav- 
ing parted  so  cheaply  with  such  an  inestimable 
jewel.* 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which 
were  daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest 
trifles,  and  the  information  continually  received  of 
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sources  of  wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island,  all 
contributed  to  console  the  admiral  for  his  misfor- 
tune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  became  fascinated 
with  their  easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted 
by  their  simplicity  from  the  cares  and  toils  which 
civilized  man  indicts  upon  himself  by  his  many 
artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these  islanders 
seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a pleasant  dream. 
They  disquieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A few 
fields,  cultivated  almost  without  labor,  furnished 
the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a great 
part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and  coasts 
abounded  with  fish  ; their  trees  were  laden  with 
fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened 
by  a tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavor  and  fragrance. 
Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  and  by  a 
voluptuous  climate,  a great  part  of  their  day  was 
passed  in  indolent  repose,  and  in  the  evenings 
they  danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  na- 
tional songs,  or  the  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these 
simple  people  ; which,  if  it  had  not  the  great 
scope  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high-seasoned 
poignancy  of  pleasure  which  attend  civilization, 
was  certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial 
miseries.  The  venerable  Las  Casas,  speaking  of 
their  perfect  nakedness,  observes,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in  the  state  of 
primeval  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  before 
their  fall  brought  sin  into  the  world.  He  might 
have  added,  that  they  seemed  exempt  likewise 
from  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  children  of 
Adam,  that  they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 

When  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  back  upon 
their  own  toilsome  and  painful  life,  and  reflected 
on  the  cares  and  hardships  that  must  still  be  their 
lot  if  they  returned  to  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  regarded  with  a wistful  eye  the  easy  and 
idle  existence  of  these  Indians.  Wherever  they 
went  they  met  with  caressing  hospitality.  The 
men  were  simple,  frank,  and  cordial  ; the  women 
loving  and  compliant,  and  prompt  to  form  those 
connections  which  anchor  the  most  wandering 
heart.  They  saw  gold  glittering  around  them,  to 
be  had  without  labor,  and  every  enjoyment  to  be 
procured  without  cost.  Captivated  by  these  ad- 
vantages, many  of  the  seamen  represented  to  the 
admiral  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  they  must 
encounter  on  a return  voyage,  where  so  many 
would  be  crowded  in  a small  caravel,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BUILDING  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  LA  NAVIDAD. 

[I492-] 

The  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  his  people 
to  be  left  behind,  added  to  the  friendly  and  pa- 
cific character  of  the  natives,  now  suggested  to 
Columbus  the  idea  of  forming  the  germ  of  a fu- 
ture colony.  The  wreck  of  the  caravel  would  af- 
ford materials  to  construct  a fortress,  which 
might  be  defended  by  her  guns  and  supplied 
with  her  ammunition  ; and  he  could  spare  pro- 
visions enough  to  maintain  a small  garrison  for  a 
year.  The  people  who  thus  remained  on  the 
island  could  explore  it,  and  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  mines,  and  other  sources  of 
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wealth  ; they  might,  at  the  same  time,  procure 
by  traffic  a large  quantity  of  gold  from  the  na- 
tives ; they  could  learn  their  language,  and  accus- 
tom themselves  to  their  habits  and  manners,  so 
as  to  be  of  great  use  in  future  intercourse.  In 
the  mean  time  the  admiral  could  return  to  Spain, 
report  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  bring  out 
reinforcements. 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  break  upon  the  mind 
of  Columbus  than  he  set  about  accomplishing  it 
with  his  accustomed  promptness  and  celerity. 
The  wreck  was  broken  up  and  brought  piecemeal 
to  shore  ; and  a site  chosen,  and  preparations 
made  tor  the  erection  of  a tower.  When  Guacan- 
agari  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  admiral 
to  leave  a part  of  his  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  from  the  Caribs,  while  he  returned  to  his 
country  for  more,  he  was  greatly  overjoyed.  His 
subjects  manifested  equal  delight  at  the  idea  of 
retaining  these  wonderful  people  among  them, 
and  at  the  prospect  of  the  future  arrival  of  the 
admiral,  with  ships  freighted  with  hawks’  bells 
and  other  precious  articles.  They  eagerly  lent 
their  assistance  in  building  the  fortress,  little 
dreaming  that  they  were  assisting  to  place  on 
their  necks  the  galling  yoke  of  perpetual  and  toil- 
some slavery. 

The  preparations  for  the  fortress  were  scarcely 
commenced  when  certain  Indians,  arriving  at 
the  harbor,  brought  a report  that  a great  vessel, 
like  those  of  tne  admiral,  had  anchored  in  a river 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  These  tidings, 
for  a time,  dispelled  a thousand  uneasy  conjec- 
tures which  had  harassed  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
for  of  course  this  vessel  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Pinta.  He  immediately  procured  a canoe 
from  Guacanagari,  with  several  Indians  to  navi- 
gate it,  and  dispatched  a Spaniard  with  a letter 
to  Pinzon,  couched  in  amicable  terms,  making  no 
complaints  of  his  desertion,  but  urging  him  to 
join  company  immediately. 

After  three  days’  absence  the  canoe  returned. 
The  Spaniard  reported  that  he  had  pursued  the 
coast  for  twenty  leagues,  but  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  the  Pinta  ; he  considered  the 
report,  therefore,  as  incorrect.  Other  rumors, 
however,  were  immediately  afterward  circulated 
at  the  harbor  of  this  large  vessel  to  the  eastward  ; 
but,  on  investigation,  they  appeared  to  Columbus 
to  he  equally  undeserving  of  credit.  He  relapsed, 
therefore,  into  his  doubts  and  anxieties  in  respect 
to  Pinzon.  Since  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel,  the 
desertion  of  that  commander  had  become  a mat- 
ter of  still  more  serious  moment,  and  had  obliged 
him  to  alter  all  his  plans.  Should  the  Pinta  be 
lost,  as  was  very  possible  in  a voyage  of  such  extent 
and  exposed  to  so  many  uncommon  perils,  there 
would  then  be  but  one  ship  surviving.of  the  three 
which  had  set  sail  from  Palos,  and  that  one  an 
indifferent  sailer.  On  the  precarious  return  of 
that  crazy  bark,  across  an  immense  expanse  of 
ocean,  would  depend  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
expedition.  Should  that  one  likewise  perish, 
every  record  of  this  great  discovery  would  be 
swallowed  up  with  it  ; the  name  of  Columbus 
would  only  be  remembered  as  that  of  a mad  ad- 
venturer, who,  despising  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed and  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  had  departed 
into  the  wilds  of  the  ocean  never  to  return  ; the 
obscurity  of  his  fate,  and  its  imagined  horrors, 
might  deter  all  future  enterprise,  and  thus  the  new 
world  might  remain,  as  heretofore,  unknown  to 
civilized  man.  These  considerations  determined 
Columbus  to  abandon  all  further  prosecution  of 
his  voyage  ; to  leave  unexplored  the  magnificent 
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regions  which  were  inviting  him  on  every  hand  ; 
to  give  up  all  hope  for  the  present  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  returning  to  Spain  and  reporting 
his  discovery. 

While  the  fortress  was  building,  he  continued 
to  receive  every  day  new  proofs  of  the  amity  and 
kindness  of  Guacanagari.  Whenever  he  went  on 
shore  to  superintend  the  works,  he  was  entertain- 
ed in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  that  chief- 
tain. He  had  the  largest  house  in  the  place  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  strewed  or  carpeted  with 
palm-ieaves,  and  furnished  with  low  stools  of  a 
black  and  shining  wood  that  looked  like  jet. 
When  he  received  the  admiral,  it  was  always  in 
a style  of  princely  generosity,  hanging  around  his 
neck  some  jewel  of  gold,  or  making  him  some 
present  of  similar  value. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  to  meet  him  on  his 
landing,  attended  by  five  tributary  caciques,  each 
carrying  a coronet  of  gold  ; they  conducted  him 
with  great  deference  to  the  house  already  men- 
tioned, where,  seating  him  in  one  of  the  chairs, 
Guacanagari  took  off  his  own  coronet  of  gold  and 
placed  it  upon  his  head  : Columbus  in  return  took 
from  his  neck  a collar  of  fine-colored  beads,  which 
he  put  round  that  of  the  cacique  ; he  invested  him 
with  his  own  mantle  of  fine  cloth,  gave  him  a pair 
of  colored  boots,  and  put  on  his  finger  a large 
silver  ring,  upon  which  metal  the  Indians  set  a 
great  value,  it  not  being  found  in  their  island. 

The  cacique  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  a great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  admiral 
before  his  departure  for  Spain.  The  supplies  thus 
furnished,  and  the  vague  accounts  collected 
through  the  medium  of  signs  and  imperfect  inter- 
pretations, gave  Columbus  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island.  The 
names  of  caciques,  mountains,  and  provinces, 
were  confused  together  in  his  imagination,  and 
supposed  to  mean  various  places  where  great 
treasure  was  to  be  found  ; above  all,  the  name  of 
Cibao  continually  occurred,  the  golden  region 
among  the  mountains,  whence  the  natives  pro- 
cured most  of  the  ore  for  their  ornaments.  In  the 
pimento  or  red  pepper  which  abounded  in  the 
island,  he  fancied  he  found  a trace  of  oriental 
spices,  and  he  thought  he  had  met  with  speci- 
mens of  rhubarb. 

Passing,  with  his  usual  excitability,  from  a 
state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  one  of  sanguine 
anticipation,  he  now  considered  his  shipwreck  as 
a providential  event  mysteriously  ordained  by 
Heaven  to  work  out  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
Without  this  seeming  disaster,  he  should  never 
have  remained  to  find  out  the  secret  wealth  of 
the  island,  but  should  merely  have  touched  at 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  passed  on.  As  a 
proof  that  the  particular  hand  of  Providence  was 
exerted  in  it,  he  cites  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing been  wrecked  in  a perfect  calm,  without  wind 
or  wave,  and  the  desertion  of  the  pilot  and  mar- 
iners, when  sent  to  carry  out  an  anchor  astern, 
for,  had  they  performed  his  orders,  the  vessel 
would  have  been  hauled  off,  they  would  have 
pursued  their  voyage,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
island  would  have  remained  a secret.  But  now 
he  looked  forward  to  glorious  fruits  to  be  reaped 
from  this  seeming  evil  ; “ for  he  hoped,”  he  said, 
“ that  when  he  returned  from  Spain,  he  should 
find  a ton  of  gold  collected  in  traffic  by  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  mines  and  spices 
discovered  in  such  quantities  that  the  sovereigns, 
before  three  years,  would  be  able  to  undertake  a 
crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre 


the  grand  object  to  which  he  had  proposed  that 
they  should  dedicate  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  visionary,  yet  generous,  enthusi- 
asm of  Columbus,  the  moment  that  prospects  of 
vast  wealth  broke^upon  his  mind.  What  in  some 
spirits  would  have  awakened  a grasping  and  sor- 
did avidity  to  accumulate,  immediately  filled  his 
imagination  with  plans  of  magnificent  expendi- 
ture. But  how  vain  are  our  attempts  to  interpret 
the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  ! The  ship- 
wreck, which  Columbus  considered  an  act  of  di- 
vine favor,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  the 
land,  shackled  and  limited  all  his  after  discov- 
eries. It  linked  his  fortunes,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  to  this' island,  which  was  doomed  to 
be  to  him  a source  of  cares  and  troubles,  to  in- 
volve him  in  a thousand  perplexities,  and  to  be- 
cloud his  declining  years  with  humiliation  and 
disappointment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  LA  NAVIDAD 
— DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  SPAIN. 

So  great  was  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  construction  of  their  fortress,  and  so  ample 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  natives,  that  in  ten 
days  it  was  sufficiently  complete  for  service.  A 
large  vault  had  been  made,  over  which  was  erect- 
ed a strong  wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a wide  ditch.  It  was  stored  with 
all  the  ammunition  saved  from  the  wreck,  or  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  caravel  ; and  the  guns 
being  mounted,  the  whole  had  a formidable  as- 
pect, sufficient  to  overawe  and  repulse  this  naked 
and  unwarlike  people.  Indeed  Columbus  was  of 
opinion  that  but  little  force  w^ts  necessary  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  island.  He  considered  a for- 
tress, and  the  restrictions  of  a garrison,  more 
requisite  to  keep  the  Spaniards  themselves  in 
order,  and  prevent  their  wandering  about,  and 
committing  acts  of  licentiousness  among  the  na- 
tives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  it,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  village  and  the  harbor,  the  name 
of  La  Navidad,  or  the  Nativity,  in  memorial  of 
their  having  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  on 
Christmas  day.  Many  volunteered  to  remain  on 
the  island,  from  whom  he  selected  thirty-nine  of 
the  most  able  and  exemplary,  and  among  them  a 
physician,  ship-carpenter,  calker,  cooper,  tailor, 
and  gunner,  all  expert  at  their  several  callings. 
The  command  was  given  to  Diego  de  Arana,  a 
native  of  Cordova,  and  notary  and  alguazil  to  the 
armament,  who  was  to  retain  all  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  him  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  In  case  of 
his  death,  Pedro  Gutierrez  was  to  command,  and, 
he  dying,  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo.  The  boat  of  the 
wreck  was  left  with  them,  to  be  used  in  fishing  ; 
a variety  of  seeds  to  sow,  and  a large  quantity  of 
articles  for  traffic,  that  they  might  procure  as 
much  gold  as  possible  against  the  admiral’s  re- 
turn.* 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  his  departure,  Colum- 
bus assembled  those  who  were  to  remain  in  the 
island,  and  made  them  an  earnest  address,  charg- 
ing them,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns,  to  be 
obedient  to  the  officer  left  in  command  ; to  main- 
tain the  utmost  respect  and  reverence  for  the  ca- 
cique Guacanagari  and  his  chieftains,  recollecting 


* Primer  Viage  de  Colon.  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  Hist, 
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how  deeply  they  were  indebted  to  his  goodness, 
and  how  important  a continuance  of  it  was  to 
their  welfare.  To  be  circumspect  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  avoiding  disputes,  and 
treating  them  always  with  gentleness  and  justice  ; 
and,  above  all,  being  discreet  in  their  conduct 
toward  the  Indian  women,  misconduct  in  this 
respect  being  the  frequent  source  of  troubles  and 
disasters  in  the  intercourse  with  savage  nations. 
He  warned  them,  moreover,  not  to  scatter  them- 
selves asunder,  but  to  keep  together,  for  mutual 
safety  ; and  not  to  stray  beyond  the  friendly  ter- 
ritory of  Guacanagari.  He  enjoined  it  upon 
Arana,  and  the  others  in  command,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  and  mines  of  the 
island,  to  procure  gold  and  spices,  and  to  seek 
along  the  coast  abetter  situation  for  a settlement, 
the  present  harbor  being  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous, from  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beSet  its 
entrance. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1493,  Columbus  landed 
to  take  a farewell  of  the  generous  cacique  and  his 
chieftains,  intending  the  next  day  to  set  sail.  He 
gave  them  a parting  feast  at  the  house  devoted  to 
his  use,  and  commended  to  their  kindness  the 
men  who  were  to  remain,  especially  Diego  de 
Arana,  Pedro  Gutierrez,  and  Rodrigo  de  Escobe- 
do, his  lieutenants,  assuring  the  cacique  that 
when  he  returned  from  Castile  he  would  bring 
abundance  of  jewels  more  precious  than  any  he 
or  his  people  had  yet  seen.  The  W’orthy  Guacan- 
agari showed  great  concern  at  the  idea  of  his  de- 
parture, and  assured  him  that,  as  to  those  who 
remained,  he  should  furnish  them  with  provi- 
sions, and  render  them  every  service  in  his  power. 

Once  more  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea 
of  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  white  men,  Colum- 
bus caused  the  crews  to  perform  skirmishes  and 
mock-fights,  with  swords,  bucklers,  lances,  cross- 
bows, arquebuses,  and  cannon.  The  Indians 
were  astonished  at  the  keenness  of  the  swords, 
and  at  the  deadly  power  of  the  cross-bows  and 
arquebuses  ; but  they  were  struck  with  awe  when 
the  heavy  Lombards  were  discharged  from  the 
fortress,  wrapping  it  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  shak- 
ing the  forests  with  their  report,  and  shivering 
the  trees  with  the  balls  of  stone  used  in  artillery 
in  those  times.'  As  these  tremendous  powers, 
however,  were  all  to  be  employed  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  rejoiced  while  they  trembled,  since  no 
Carib  would  now  dare  to  invade  their  island.* 

The  festivities  of  the  day  being  over,  Columbus 
embraced  the  cacique  and  his  principal  chieftains, 
and  took  a final  leave  of  them.  Guacanagari  shed 
tears  ; for  while  he  had  been  awed  by  the  digni- 
fied demeanor  of  the  admiral,  and  the  idea  of  his 
superhuman  nature,  he  had  been  completely  won  ! 
by  the  benignity  of  his  manners.  Indeed,  the 
parting  scene  was  sorrowful  on  all  sides.  The 
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arrival  of  the  ships  had  been  an  event  of  wondef 
and  excitement  to  the  islanders,  who  had  as  yet 
known  nothing  but  the  good  qualities  of  their 
guests,  and  had  been  enriched  by  their  celestial 
gifts  ; while  the  rude  seamen  had  been  flattered 
by  the  blind  deference  paid  them,  and  captivated 
by  the  kindness  and  unlimited  indulgence  with 
which  they  had  been  treated. 

The  sorest  parting  was  between  the  Spaniards 
who  embarked  and  those  who  remained  behind, 
from  the  strong  sympathy  caused  by  companion- 
ship in  perils  and  adventures.  The  little  garri- 
son, however,  evinced  a stout  heart,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  the  admiral  from  Spain  with 
large  reinforcements,  when  they  promised  to  give 
him  a good  account  of  all  things  in  the  island. 
The  caravel  was  detained  a day  longer  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  Indians  whom  they  were 
to  take  to  Spain.  At  length  the  signal-gun  was 
fired  ; the  crew  gave  a parting  cheer  to  the  hand- 
ful of  comrades  thus  left  in  the  wilderness  of  an 
unknown  world,  who  echoed  their  cheering  as 
they  gazed  wistfully  after  them  from  the  beach, 
but  who  were  destined  never  to  welcome  their 
return. 

Note  about  the  localities  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Liter  of  T.  S.  Heneken,  Esq. 

Guacanagari’s  capital  town  was  called  Guarico. 
From  the  best  information  I can  gather,  it  was  sit- 
uated a short  distance  from  the  beach,  where  the  vil- 
lage of  Petit  Anse  now  stands  ; which  is  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Oviedo  says  that  Columbus  took  in  water  for  his 
homeward  voyage  from  a small  stream  to  the  north- 
west of  the  anchorage  ; and  presuming  him  to  have 
been  at  anchor  off  Petit  Anse,  this  stream  presents 
itself  falling  from  the  Picolet  mountain,  crossing  the 
present  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  and  emptying  into  the 
bay  near  the  Arsenal. 

The  stream  which  sup  lied  Columbus  with  water 
was  dammed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  the 
French  when  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  its 
water  now  feeds  a number  of  public  fountains. 

Punta  Santa  could  be  no  other  than  the  present 
Point  Picolet. 

Beating  up  from  St.  Nicholas  Tvl ole  along  an  almost 
precipitous  and  iron-bound  coast,  a prospect  of  un- 
rivalled splendor  breaks  upon  the  view  on  turning 
this  point  ; the  spacious  bay,  the  extensive  plains, 
and  the  distant  cordilleras  of  the  Cibao  mountains, 
impose  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  vastness, 
fertility,  and  beauty. 

The  fort  of  La  Navidad  must  have  been  erected 
near  Haut  du  Cap,  as  it  could  be  approached  in  boats 
by  rowing  up  the  river,  and  there  is  no  other  river  in 
the  vicinity  that  admits  a passage  for  boats. 

The  locality  of  the  town  of  Guacanagari  has  always 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Guarico.  The  French 
first  settled  at  Petit  Anse  ; subsequently  they  removed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  and  founded  the  town 
of  Cape  Francois,  now  Cape  Haytien  ; but  the  old 
Indian  name  Guarico  continues  in  use  among  all  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COASTING  TOWARD  THE  EASTERN  END  OF  HIS- 
PANIOLA— MEETING  WITH  PINZON — AFFAIR 

WITH  THE  NATIVES  AT  THE  GULF  OF  SAMANA. 

[1 493-] 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  Columbus  set 
sail  from  La  Navidad  on  his  return  to  Spain. 
The  wind  being  light,  it  was  necessary  to  tow  the 
caravel  out  of  the  harbor,  and  clear  of  the  reefs. 
They  then  stood  eastward,  toward  a lofty  promon- 
tory destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  gsass, 
and  shaped  like  a tent,  having  at  a distance  the 
appearance  of  a towering  island,  being  connected 
with  Hispaniola  by  a low  neck  of  land.  To  this 
promontory  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Monte 
Christi,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  The  country  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  was  level,  but  far- 
ther inland  rose  a high  range  of  mountains,  well 
wooded,  with  broad,  fruitful  valleys  between 
them,  watered  by  abundant  streams.  The  wind 
being  contrary,  they  were  detained  for  two  days 
in  a large  bay  to  the  west  of  the  promontory.  On 
the  6th  they  again  made  sail  with  a land  breeze, 
and  weathering  the  cape,  advanced  ten  leagues, 
when  the  wind  again  turned  to  blow'  freshly  from 
the  east.  At  this  time  a sailor,  stationed  at  the 
masthead  to  look  out  for  rocks,  cried  out  that  he 
beheld  the  Pinta  at  a distance.  The  certainty  of 
the  fact  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  admiral,  and 
had  an  animating  effect  throughout  the  ship  ; for 
it  was  a joyful  event  to  the  mariners  once  more 
to  meet  with  their  comrades,  and  to  have  a com- 
panion bark  in  their  voyage  through  these  lonely 
seas. 

The  Pinta  came  sweeping  toward  them,  directly 
before  the  wind.  The  admiral  wras  desirous  of 
having  a conversation  with  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon,  and  seeing  that  all  attempt  was  fruitless  from 
the  obstinacy  of  the  adverse  wdnd,  and  that  there 
was  no  safe  anchorage  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
put  back  to  the  bay  a little  west  of  Monte  Christi, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Pinta.  On  their 
first  interview,  Pinzon  endeavored  to  excuse  hjs 
desertion,  alleging  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
part  company  by  stress  of  w’eather,  and  had  ever 
since  been  seeking  to  rejoin  the  admiral.  Colum- 
bus listened  passively  but  dubiously  to  his  apolo- 
gies ; and  the  suspicions  he  had  conceived  ap- 
peared to  be  warranted  by  subsequent  informa- 
tion. He  was  told  that  Pinzon  had  been  excited 
by  accounts  given  him  by  one  of  the  Indians  on 
board  of  his  vessel  of  a region  to  the  eastward, 
abounding  in  gold.  Taking  advantage,  there- 
fore, of  the  superior  sailing  of  his  vessel,  he  had 
worked  to  windward,  when  the  other  ships  had 
been  obliged  to  put  back,  and  had  sought  to  be 
the  first  to  discover  and  enjoy  this  golden  region. 
After  separating  from  his  companions  he  had  been 
entangled  for  several  days  among  a cluster  of  small 
islands,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Caicos,  but 
had  at  length  been  guided  by  the  Indians  to  His- 
paniola. Here  he  remained  three  weeks,  trading 
with  the  natives  in  the  river  already  mentioned, 
and  collected  a considerable  quantity  of  gold,  one 
half  of  which  he  retained  as  captain,  the  rest  he 
divided  among  his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and 
secrecy. 


Such  were  the  particulars  privately  related  to 
Columbus  ; who,  however,  repressed  his  indigna- 
tion at  this  flagrant  breach  of  duty,  being  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  the  remainder  of  his  voyage  with 
any  altercations  with  Pinzon,  who  had  a powerful 
party  of  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the  armament. 
To  such  a degree,  however,  was  his  confidence  in 
his  confederates  impaired,  that  he  determined  to 
return  forthwith  to  Spain,  though,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  been  tempted  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  in  hopes  of  freighting  his  ships 
with  treasure.* 

The  boats  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  a 
large  river  in  the  neighborhood,  to  procure  a sup- 
ply of  wood  and  water  for  the  voyage.  This 
river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaqui,  flows  from 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  and  throws  itself 
into  the  bay,  receiving  in  its  course  the  contri- 
butions of  various  minor  streams.  Many  parti- 
cles of  gold  were  perceived  among  the  sands  at  its 
mouth,  and  others  were  found  adhering  to  the 
hoops  of  the  water-casks. f Columbus  gave  it, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden 
River  ; it  is  at  present  called  the  Santiago. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  turtles  of  great  size. 
Columbus  also  mentions  in  his  journal  that  he 
saw  three  mermaids,  which  elevated  themselves 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  he  observes  that 
he  had  before  seen  such  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
He  adds  that  they  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful 
beings  they  had  been  represented,  although  they 
possessed  some  traces  of  the  human  countenance, 
it  is  supposed  that  these  must  have  been  manati 
or  sea-calves,  seen  indistinctly  and  at  a distance  ; 
and  that  the  imagination  of  Columbus,  disposed  to 
give  a wonderful  character  to  everything  in  this 
new  world,  had  identified  these  misshapen  animals 
with  the  sirens  of  ancient  story. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  January  they  again 
made  sail,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the 
river  where  Pinzon  had  been  trading,  to  which 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  Gracia  ; but 
it  took  the  appellation  of  its  original  discoverer, 
and  long  continued  to  be  known  as  the  river  of 
Martin  Alonzo. J The  natives  of  this  place  com- 
plained that  Pinzon,  on  his  previous  visit,  had 
violently  carried  off  four  men  and  two  girls.  The 
admiral,  finding  they  were  retained  on  board  of 
the  Pinta  to  be  carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves, 
ordered  them  to  be  immediately  restored  to  their 
homes,  with  many  presents,  and  well  clothed,  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  they  had  experienced.  This 
] restitution  was  made  with  great  unwillingness 
j and  many  high  words  on  the  part  of  Pinzon. 

! The  wind  being  favorable,  for  in  these  regions 
j the  trade  wind  is  often  alternated  during  autumn 
j and  winter  by  north-westerly  breezes,  they  contin- 
| ued  coasting  the  island  until  they  came  to  a high 
1 and  beautiful  headland,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Capo  del  Enamorado,  or  the  Lovers' 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  34. 

J Las  Casas  suggests1  that  these  may  have  been 
particles  of  marcasite,  which  abounds  in  this  river, 
and  in  the  other  streams  which  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao.  Las  Casas.  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  76. 

\ It  is  now  called  Porto  Caballo,  but  the  surround- 
ing plain  is  called  the  Savanna  of  Martin  Alonzo. — T. 
S.  Heneken. 
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Cape,  but  which  at  present  is  known  as  Cape  Ca- 
bron.  A little  beyond  this  they  anchored  in  a 
bay,  or  rather  gulf,  three  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
extending  so  far  inland  that  Columbus  at  first 
supposed  it  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  Hispani- 
ola from  some  other  land.  On  landing  they  found 
the  natives  quite  different  from  the  gentle  and  pa- 
cific people  hitherto  met  with  on  this  island. 
They  were  of  a ferocious  aspect,  and.  hideously 
painted.  Their  hair  was  long,  tied  behind,  and 
decorated  with  the  feathers  of  parrots  and  other 
birds  of  gaudy  plumage.  Some  were  armed  with 
war-clubs  ; others  had  bows  of  the  length  of  those 
used  by  the  English  archers,  with  arrows  of 
slender  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood,  or  tipped 
with  bone  or  the  tooth  of  a fish.  Their  swords 
were  of  palm-wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron  ; 
not  sharp,  but  broad,  nearly  of  the  thickness  of 
two  fingers,  and  capable,  with  one  blow,  of  cleav- 
ing through  a helmet  to  the  very  brains.*  Though 
thus  prepared  for  combat,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  the  Spaniards  ; on  the  contrary,  they 
sold  them  two  of  their  bows  and  several  of  their 
arrows,  and  one  of  them  was  prevailed  upon  to 
go  on  board  of  the  admiral’s  ship. 

Columbus  was  persuaded,  from  the  ferocious 
looks  and  hardy,  undaunted  manner  of  this  wild 
warrior,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  of  the 
nation  of  Caribs,  so  much  dreaded  throughout 
these  seas,  and  that  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  an- 
chored must  be  a strait  separating  their  island 
from  Hispaniola.  On  inquiring  of  the  Indian,  how- 
ever, he  still  pointed  to  the  east  as  the  quarter 
where  lay  the  Caribbean  Islands.  He  spoke  also 
of  an  island,  called  Mantinino,  which  Columbus 
fancied  him  to  say  was  peopled  merely  by  women, 
who  received  the  Caribs  among  them  once  a year, 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  population  of  their 
island.  All  the  male  progeny  resulting  from 
such  visits  were  delivered  to  the  fathers  ; the  fe- 
male remained  with  the  mothers. 

This  Amazonian  island  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  is 
another  of  his  self-delusions,  to  be  explained  by 
the  work  of  Marco  Polo.  That  traveller  described 
two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  one  inhabited 
solely  by  women,  the  other  by  men,  between 
which  a similar  intercourse  subsisted  ; f and  Co- 
lumbus, supposing  himself  in  that  vicinity,  easily 
interpreted  the  signs  of  the  Indians  to  coincide 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  Venetian. 

Having  regaled  the  warrior,  and  made  him  va- 
rious presents,  the  admiral  sent  him  on  shore,  in 
hopes,  through  his  mediation,  of  opening  a trade 
for  gold  with  his  companions.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  land,  upward  of  fifty  savages,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  javelins, 
were  seen  lurking  among  the  trees.  On  a word 
from  the  Indian  who  was  in  the  boat,  they  laid  by 
their  arms  and  came  forth  to  meet  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter,  according  to  directions  from  the  ad- 
miral, endeavored  to  purchase  several  of  their 
weapons,  to  take  as  curiosities  to  Spain.  They 
parted  with  two  of  their  bows  ; but,  suddenly  con- 
ceiving some  distrust,  or  thinking  to  overpower 
this  handful  of  strangers,  they  rushed  to  the  place 
where  they  had  left  their  weapons,  snatched  them 
up,  and  returned  with  cords,  as  if  to  bind  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  immediately  attacked 
them,  wounded  two,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and 
would  have  pursued  them,  but  were  restrained  by 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  ms. 

\ Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  chap.  34  ; Eng.  edit,  of 
Marsden. 


the  pilot  who  commanded  the  boat.  This  was 
the  first  contest  with  the  Indians,  and  the  first  time 
that  native  blood  was  shed  by  the  white  men  in 
the  new  world.  Columbus  was  grieved  to  see  all 
his  exertions  to  maintain  an  amicable  intercourse 
vain  ; he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  however, 
that  if  these  were  Caribs,  or  frontier  Indians  of 
warlike  character,  they  would  be  inspired  with  a 
dread  of  the  force  and  weapons  of  the  white  men, 
and  be  deterred  from  molesting  the  little  garrison 
of  Fort  Nativity.  The  fact  was,  that  these  were 
of  a bold  and  hardy  race,  inhabiting  a mountain- 
ous district  called  Ciguay,  extending  five  and 
twenty  leagues  along  the  coast,  and  several 
leagues  into  the  interior.  They  differed  in  lan- 
guage, look,  and  manners  from  the  other  natives  of 
the  island,  and  had  the  rude  but  independent  and 
vigorous  character  of  mountaineers. 

Their  frank  and  bold  spirit  was  evinced  on  the 
day  after  the  skirmish,  when  a multitude  appear- 
ing on  the  beach,  the  admiral  sent  a large  party, 
well  armed,  onshore  in  the  boat.  The  natives  ap- 
proached as  freely  and  confidently  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ; neither  did  they  betray,  through- 
out their  subsequent  intercourse,  any  signs  of 
lurking  fear  or  enmity.  The  cacique  who  ruled 
over  the  neighboring  country  was  on  the  shore. 
He  sent  to  the  boat  a string  of  beads  formed  of 
small  stones,  or  rather  of  the  hard  part  of  shells, 
which  the  Spaniards  understood  to  be  a token  and 
assurance  of  amity  ; but  they  were  not  yet  aware 
of  the  full  meaning  of  this  symbol,  the  wampum 
belt,  the  pledge  of  peace,  held  sacred  among  the 
Indians.  The  chieftain  followed  shortly  after,  and 
entering  the  boat  with  only  three  attendants,  was 
conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel. 

This  frank  and  confiding  conduct,  so  indicative 
of  a brave  and  generous  nature,  was  properly  ap- 
preciated by  Columbus  ; he  received  the  cacique 
cordially,  set  before  him  a collation  such  as  the 
caravel  afforded,  particularly  biscuits  and  honey, 
which  were  great  dainties  with  the  Indians,  and 
after  showing  him  the  wonders  of  the  vessel,  and 
making  him  and  his  attendants  many  presents, 
sent  them  to  land  highly  gratified.  The  residence 
of  the  cacique  was  at  such  a distance  that  he,  could 
not  repeat  his  visit  ; but,  as  a token  of  high  re- 
gard, he  sent  to  the  admiral  his  coronet  of  gold. 
In  speaking  of  these  incidents,  the  historians  of 
Columbus  have  made  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
this  mountain  chief  ; he  was  doubtless  the  same 
who,  a few  years  afterward,  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  island  under  the  name  of  Mayonabex,  ca- 
cique of  the  Ciguayans,  and  will  be  found  acquit- 
ting himself  with  valor,  frankness,  and  magnanim- 
ity, under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Columbus  remained  a day  or  two  longer  in  the 
bay,  during  which  time  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course prevailed  with  the  natives,  who  brought 
cotton,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  still 
maintained  their  warrior  character,  being  always 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Four  young  In- 
dians gave  such  interesting  accounts  of  the  islands 
situated  to  the  east  that  Columbus  determined  to 
touch  there  on  his  way  to  Spain,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  accompany  him  as  guides.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a favorable  wind,  therefore,  he  sailed 
before  daylight  on  the  16th  of  January  from  this 
bay,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  skirmish 
with  the  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  Golfo  de  las 
Flechas,  or  the  Gulf  of  Arrows,  but  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Samana. 

On  leaving  the  bay,  Columbus  at  first  steered  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  the  young  Indians 
assured  him  he  would  find  the  island  of  the  Ca- 
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ribs,  and  that  of  Mantinino,  the  abode  of  the  Ama- 
zons ; it  being  his  desire  to  take  several  of  the  na- 
tives of  each,  to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
After  sailing  about  sixteen  leagues,  however,  his 
Indian  guides  changed  their  opinion,  and  pointed 
to  the  south-east.  This  would  have  brought  him 
to  Porto  Rico,  which,  in  fact,  was  known  among 
Ihe  Indians  as  the  island  of  Carib.  The  admiral 
immediately  shifted  sail,  and  stood  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  had  not  proceeded  two  leagues,  how- 
ever, when  a most  favorable  breeze  sprang  up  for 
the  voyage  to  Spain.  He  observed  a gloom  gath- 
ering on  the  countenances  of  the  sailors,  as  they 
diverged  from  the  homeward  route.  Reflecting 
upon  the  little  hold  he  had  upon  the  feelings  and 
affections  of  these  men,  the  insubordinate  spirit 
they  had  repeatedly  evinced,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  good  faith  of  Pinzon,  and  the  leaky  condition 
of  his  ships,  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a pause. 
As  long  as  he  protracted  his  return,  the  whole  fate 
of  his  discovery  was  at  the  mercy  of  a thousand 
contingencies,  and  an  adverse  accident  might  bury 
himself,  his  crazy  barks,  and  all  the  records  of  his 
voyage  forever  in  the  ocean.  Repressing,  there- 
fore, the  strong  inclination  to  seek  further  discov- 
eries, and  determined  to  place  what  he  had  al- 
ready made  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  he  once 
more  shifted  sail,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  crews,  and 
resumed  his  course  for  Spain.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

RETURN  VOYAGE — VIOLENT  STORMS — ARRIVAL 
AT  THE  AZORES. 

[H93-] 

The  trade-winds  which  had  been  so  propitious 
to  Columbus  on  his  outward  voyage,  were  equally 
adverse  to  him  on  his  return.  The  favorable 
breeze  soon  died  away,  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  January  there  was  a prevalence  of 
light  winds  from  the  eastward,  which  prevented 
any  great  progress.  He  was  frequently  detained 
also  by  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Pinta,  the  foremast 
of  which  was  so  defective  that  it  could  carry  but 
little  sail.  The  weather  continued  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  Indians  whom 
they  were  taking  to  Spain  would  frequently  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  about  the  ships.  They 
saw  many  tunny  fish,  one  of  which  they  killed,  as 
likewise  a large  shark  ; these  gave  them  a tem- 
porary supply  of  provisions,  of  which  they  soon 
began  to  stand  in  need,  their  sea  stock  being  re- 
duced to  bread  and  wine  and  Agi  peppers,  which 
last  they  had  learnt  from  the  Indians  to  use  as  an 
important  article  of  food. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  having  run  to 
about  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  got  out  of  the  track  swept  by  the  trade-winds, 
they  had  more  favorable  breezes,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  steer  direct  for  Spain.  From  the  frequent 
changes  of  their  course,  the  pilots  became  perplex- 
ed in  their  reckonings,  differing  widely  among 
themselves,  and  still  more  widely  from  the  truth. 
Columbus,  besides  keeping  a carefuL  reckoning, 
was  a vigilant  observer  of  those  indications  fur- 
nished by  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  sky  ; the  fate  of 
himself  and  his  ships  in  the  unknown  regions 


* Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77.  Hist,  del  Al- 
mirante,  cap.  34,  35. 


which  he  traversed  often  depended  upon  these  ob- 
servations ; and  the  sagacity  at  which  he  arrived, 
in  deciphering  the  signs  of  the  elements,  was  look- 
ed upon  by  the  common  seamen  as  something  al- 
most supernatural.  In  the  present  instance,  he  no- 
ticed where' the  great  bands  of  floating  weeds  com- 
menced, and  where  they  finished  ; and  in  emerg- 
ing from  among  them,  concluded  himself  to  be  in 
about  the  same  degree  of  longitude  as  when  he  en- 
countered them  on  his  outward  voyage  ; that  is 
to  say,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  west 
of  Ferro.  On  the  10th  of  February,  Vicente  Ya- 
fies  Pinzon,  and  the  pilots  Ruiz  and  Bartolomeo 
Roldan,  who  were  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
examined  the  charts  and  compared  their  reckon- 
ings to  determine  their  situation,  but  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement.  They  all  supposed  them- 
selves at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  nearer 
Spain  than  what  Columbus  believed  to  be  the  true 
reckoning,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  where- 
as he  knew  them  to  be  nearly  in  a direction  for 
the  Azores.  He  suffered  them,  however,  to  re- 
main in  their  error,  and  even  added  to  their  per- 
plexity, that  they  might  retain  but  a confused  idea 
of  the  voyage,  and  he  alone  possess  a clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  route  to  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries.* 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  as  they  were  flattering 
themselves  with  soon  coming  in  sight  of  land,  the 
wind  came  on  to  blow  violently,  with  a heavy  sea  ; 
they  still  kept  their  course  to  the  east,  but  with 
great  labor  and  peril.  On  the  following  day,  after 
sunset,  the  wind  and  swell  increased  ; there  were 
three  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  north-north-east, 
considered  by  Columbus  as  signals  of  an  ap- 
proaching tempest.  It  soon  burst  upon  them 
with  frightful  violence  ; their  small  and  crazy  ves- 
sels, open  and  without  decks,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  wild  storms  of  the  Atlantic  ; all  night  they 
were  obliged  to  scud  under  bare  poles.  As  the 
morning  dawned  of  the  14th,  there  was  a tran- 
sient pause,  and  they  made  a little  sail  ; but  the 
wind  rose  again  from  the  south  with  redoubled 
vehemence,  raging  throughout  the  day,  and  in- 
creasing in  fury  in  the  night  ; while  the  vessels 
labored  terribly  in  a cross  sea,  the  broken  waves 
of  which  threatened  at  each  moment  to  overwhelm 
them  or  dash  them  to  pieces.  For  three  hours 
they  lay  to,  with  just  sail  enough  to  keep  them 
above  the  waves  ; but  the  tempest  still  augment- 
ing, they  were  obliged  again  to  scud  before  the 
wind.  The  Pinta  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  admiral  kept  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  north-east,  to  approach  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  made  signal  lights  at  the  masthead 
for  the  Pinta  to  do  the  same,  and  to  keep  in  com- 
pany. The  latter,  however,  from  the  weakness  of 
her  foremast,  could  not  hold  the  wind,  and  was 
obliged  to  scud  before  it  directly  north.  For 
some  time  she  replied  to  the  signals  of  the  ad- 
miral, but  her  lights  gleamed  more  and  more 
distant,  until  they  ceased  entirely,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  her. 

Columbus  continued  to  scud  all  night,  full  of 
forebodings  of  the  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of 
fears  for  the  safety  of  that  of  Pinzon.  As  the  day 
dawned,  the  sea  presented  a frightful  waste  of 
wild  broken  waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  gale  ; 
he  looked  round  anxiously  for  the  Pinta,  but  she 
was  no.where  to  be  seen.  He  now  made  a little  sail, 
to  keep  his  vessel  ahead  of  the  sea,  lest  its  huge 
waves  should  break  over  her.  As  the  sun  rose,  the 
wind  and  the  waves  rose  with  it,  and  throughout  c 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  1.  cap.  7a 
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dreary  day  the  helpless  bark  was  driven  along  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baffled  and  confounded, 
Columbus  endeavored  to  propitiate  heaven  by  sol- 
emn vows  and  acts  of  penance.  By  his  orders,  a 
number  of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons 
on  board,  were  put  into  a cap,  on  one  of  which 
was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Each  of  the  crew 
made  a vow  that  should  he  draw  forth  the  marked 
bean  he  would  make  a pilgrimage  to-the  shrine 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe,  bearing  a wax  taper 
of  five  pounds’  weight.  The  admiral  was  the  first 
to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  him. 
From  that  moment  he  Considered  himself  a pil- 
grim, bound  to  perform  the  vow.  Another  lot 
was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for  a pilgrimage  to  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  fell  upon  a 
seaman  named  Pedro  de  Villa,  and  the  admiral 
engaged  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  A 
third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a pilgrimage  to  Santa 
Clara  de  Moguer,  to  perform  a solemn  mass,  and 
to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel,  and  this  likewise 
fell  upon  Columbus. 

The  tempest  still  raging  with  unabated  violence, 
the  admiral  and  all  the  mariners  made  a vow, 
that,  if  spared,  wherever  they  first  landed,  they 
would  go  in  procession  barefooted  and  in  their 
shirts,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in 
some  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Be- 
sides these  general  acts  of  propitiation,  each  one 
made  his  private  vow,  binding  himself  to  some 
pilgrimage,  or  vigil,  or  other  rite  of  penitence  and 
thanksgiving  at  his  favorite  shrine.  The  heavens, 
however,  seemed  deaf  to  their  vows  ; the  storm 
grew  still  more  wild  and  frightful,  and  each  man 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The  danger  of  the  ship 
was  augmented  by  the  want  of  ballast,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  water  and  provisions  having 
lightened  her  so  much  that  she  rolled  and  tossed 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  To  remedy  this, 
and  to  render  her  more  steady,  the  admiral  order- 
ed that  all  the  empty  casks  should  be  filled  with 
sea-water,  which  in  some  measure  gave  relief. 

During  this  long  and  awful  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  mind  of  Columbus  was  a prey  to  the 
most  distressing  anxiety.  He  feared  that  the  Pin- 
ta  had  foundered  in  the  storm.  In  such  case  the 
whole  history  of  his  discovery,  the  secret  of  the 
New  World,  depended  upon  his  own  feeble  bark, 
and  one  surge  of  the  ocean  might  bury  it  forever 
in  oblivion.  The  tumult  of  his  thoughts  may  be 
judged  from  his  own  letter  to  the  sovereigns.  “ I 
could  have  supported  this  evil  fortune  with  less 
grief,”  said  he,  “ had  my  person  alone  been  in 
jeopardy,  since  I am  a debtor  for  my  life  to  the 
supreme  Creator,  and  have  at  other  times  been 
within  a step  of  death.  But  it  was  a cause  of  in- 
finite sorrow  and  trouble  to  think  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  illuminated  from  on  high  with  faith  and 
certainty  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  after  hav- 
ing victoriously  achieved  it,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  convincing  my  opponents,  and  securing  to  your 
highnesses  great  glory  and  vast  increase  of  do- 
minions, it  should  please  the  divine  Majesty  to 
defeat  all  by  my  death.  It  would  have  been  more 
supportable  also,  had  I not  been  accompanied  by 
others  who  had  been  drawn  on  by  my  persuasions, 
and  who,  in  their  distress,  cursed  not  only  the 
hour  of  their  coming,  but  the  fear  inspired  by  my 
words  which  prevented  their  turning  back,  as  they 
had  at  various  times  determined.  Above  all,  my 
grief  was  doubled  when  I thought  of  my  two  sons, 
whom  I had  left  at  school  in  Cordova,  destitute, 
in  a strange  land,  without  any  testimony  of  the 
services  rendered  by  their  father,  which,  if 


known,  might  have  inclined  your  highnesses  to 
befriend  them.  And  although,  on  the  one  hand, 
I was  comforted  by  faith  that  the  Deity  would  not 
permit  a work  of  such  great  exaltation  to  his 
church,  wrought  through  so  many  troubles  and 
contradictions,  to  remain  imperfect  ; yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I reflected  on  my  sins,  as  a punish- 
ment for  which  he  might  intend  that  I should  be 
deprived  of  the  glory  which  would  redound  to  me 
in  this  world.”* 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  an 
expedient  suggested  itself,  by  which,  though  he 
and  his  ships  should  perish,  the  glory  of  his 
achievement  might  survive  to  his  name,  and  its 
advantages  be  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He 
wrote  on  parchment  a brief  account  of  his  voyage 
and  discovery,  and  of  his  having  taken  possession 
of  the  newly-found  lands  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  majesties.  This  he  sealed  and  directed 
to  the  king  and  queen  ; superscribing  a promise 
of  a thousand  ducats  to  whomsoever  should  de- 
liver the  packet  unopened.  He  then  wrapped  it 
in  a waxed  cloth,  which  he  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a cake  of  wax,  and  inclosing  the  whole  in  a large 
barrel,  threw  it  into  the  sea, giving  his  men  to  sup- 
pose he  was  performing  some  religious  vow. 
Lest  this  memorial  should  never  reach  the  land, 
he  inclosed  a copy  in  a similar  manner,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  poop,  so  that,  should  the  cara- 
vel be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the  barrel  might 
float  off  and  survive. 

These  precautions  in  some  measure  mitigated 
his  anxiety,  and  he  was  still  more  relieved  when, 
after  heavy  showers,  there  appeared  at  sunset  a 
streak  of  clear  sky  in  the  west,  giving  hopes  that 
the  wind  was  about  to  shift  to  that  quarter. 
These  hopes  were  confirmed  ; a favorable  breeze 
succeeded,  but  the  sea  still  ran  so  high  and  tu- 
multuously that  little  sail  could  be  carried  during 
the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  daybreak,  the  cry 
of  land  was  given  by  Rui  Garcia,  a mariner  in  the 
maintop.  The  transports  of  the  crew,  at  once 
more  gaining  sight  of  the  Old  World,  were  almost 
equal  to  those  experienced  on  first  beholding  the 
New.  The  land  bore  east-north-east,  directly  over 
the  prow  of  the  caravel  ; and  the  usual  diversity 
of  opinion  concerning  it  arose  among  the  pilots. 
One  thought  it  the  island  of  Madeira  ; another  the 
rock  of  Cintra  near  Lisbon  ; the  most  part,  de- 
ceived by  their  ardent  wishes,  placed  it  near 
Spain.  Columbus,  however,  from  his  private 
reckonings  and  observations,  concluded  it  to  be 
one  of  the  Azores.  A nearer  approach  proved  it 
to  be  an  island  ; it  was  but  five  leagues  distant, 
and  the  voyagers  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  assurance  of  speedily  being  in  port, 
when  the  wind  veered  again  to  the  east-north-east, 
blowing  directly  irom  the  land,  while  a heavy  sea 
kept  rolling  from  the  west. 

For  two  days  they  hovered  in  sight  of  the 
island,  vainly  striving  to  reach  it,  or  to  arrive  at 
another  island  of  which  they  caught  glimpses  oc- 
casionally through  the  mist  and  rack  of  the  tem- 
pest. On  the  evening  of  the  17th  they  approach- 
ed so  near  the  first  island  as  to  cast  anchor,  but 
parting  their  cable,  had  to  put  to  sea  again,  where 
they  remained  beating  about  until  the  following 
morning,  when  they  anchored  under  shelter  of  its 
northern  side.  For  several  days  Columbus  had 
been  in  such  a state  of  agitation  and  anxiety  as 
scarcely  to  take  food  or  repose.  Although  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  a gouty  affection  to  which  he 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  36. 
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was  subject,  yet  he  had  maintained  his  watchful 
post  on  deck,  exposed  to  wintry  cold,  to  the  pelt- 
ing of  the  storm,  and  the  drenching  surges  of  the 
sea.  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  the  17th  that  he 
got  a little  sleep,  more  from  the  exhaustion  of  na- 
ture than  from  any  tranquillity  of  mind.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  attended  his 
return  to  Europe  ; had  one  tenth  part  of  them  be- 
set his  outward  voyage,  his  timid  and  factious 
crew  would  have  risen  in  arms  against  the  enter- 
prise, and  he  never  would  have  discovered  the 
New  World. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  MARY’S. 

[I493-] 

On  sending  the  boat  to  land,  Columbus  ascer- 
tained the  island  to  be  St.  Mary’s,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Azores,  and  a possession  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants,  when  they 
beheld  the  light  caravel  riding  at  anchor,  were 
astonished  that  it  had  been  able  to  live  through 
the  gale,  which  had  raged  for  fifteen  days  with  un- 
exampled fury  ; but  when  they  heard  from  the 
boat’s  crew  that  this  tempest-tossed  vessel  brought 
tidings  of  a strange  country  beyond  the  ocean, 
they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  curiosity.  To 
the  inquiries  about  a place  where  the  caravel 
might  anchor  securely,  they  replied  by  pointing 
out  a harbor  in  the  vicinity,  but  prevailed  on 
three  of  the  mariners  to  remain  on  shore,  and 
gratify  them  with  further  particulars  of  this  un- 
paralleled voyage. 

In  the  evening  three  men  of  the  island  hailed 
the  caravel,  and  a boat  being  sent  for  them,  they 
brought  on  board  fowls,  bread,  and  various  refresh- 
ments, from  Juan  de  Castaneda,  governor  of  the 
island,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with  Colum- 
bus, and  sent  him  many  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. He  apologized  for  not  coming  in 
person,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
distance  of  his  residence,  but  promised  to  visit  the 
caravel  the  next  morning,  bringing  further  refresh- 
ments, and  the  three  men,  whom  he  still  kept  with 
him  to  satisfy  his  extreme  curiosity  respecting  the 
voyage.  As  there  were  no  houses  on  the  neigh- 
boring shore,  the  messengers  remained  on  board 
all  night- 

On  the  following  morning  Columbus  reminded 
his  people  of  their  vow  to  perform  a pious  proces- 
sion at  the  first  place  where  they  should  land.  On 
the  neighboring  shore,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  was  a small  hermitage  or  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  he  made  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  the  rite.  The  three 
messengers,  on  returning  to  the  village,  sent  a 
priest  to  perform  mass,  and  one  half  of  the  crew 
landing,  walked  in  procession,  barefooted,  and  in 
their  shirts,  to  the  chapel  ; while  the  admiral 
awaited  their  return,  to  perform  the  same  cere- 
mony with  the  remainder. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  however,  awaited  the 
poor  tempest-tossed  mariners  on  their  first  return 
to  the  abode  of  civilized  men,  far  different  from  the 
sympathy  and  hospitality  they  had  experienced 
among  the  savages  of  the  New  World.  Scarcely 
had  they  begun  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
when  the  rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot, 
headed  by  the  governor,  surrounded  the  hermitage 
and  took  them  all  prisoners. 

As  an  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermit- 


age from  the  view  of  the  caravel,  the  admiral  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  this  transaction.  When 
eleven  o’clock  arrived  without  the  return  of  the 
pilgrims,  he  began  to  fear  that  they  were  detained 
by  the  Portuguese,  or  that  the  boat  had  been  shat- 
tered upon  the  3urf-beaten  rocks  which  bordered 
the  island.  Weighing  anchor,  therefore,  he  stood 
in  a direction  to  command  a view  of  the  chapel 
and  the  adjacent  shore  ; whence  he  beheld  a num- 
ber of  armed  horsemen,  who,  dismounting,  en- 
tered the  boat  and  made  for  the  caravel.  The  ad- 
miral’s ancient  suspicions  of  Portuguese  hostility 
toward  himself  and  his  enterprizes  were  immedi- 
ately revived,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  arm 
themselves,  but  to  keep  out  of  sight,  ready  either 
to  defend  the  vessel  or  surprise  the  boat.  The 
latter,  however,  approached  in  a pacific  manner  ; 
the  governor  of  the  island  was  on  board,  and,  com- 
ing within  hail,  demanded  assurance  of  personal 
safety  in  case  he  should  enter  the  caravel.  This 
the  admiral  readily  gave,  but  the  Portuguese  still 
continued  at  a wary  distance.  The  indignation  of 
Columbus  now  broke  forth  ; he  reproached  the 
governor  with  his  perfidy,  and  with  the  wrong  he 
did,  not  merely  to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  but  to 
his  own  sovereign,  by  such  a dishonorable  out- 
rage. He  informed  him  of  his  own  rank  and  dig- 
nity ; displayed  his  letters  patent,  sealed  with  the 
royal  seal  of  Castile,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  his  government.  Castaneda  replied 
in  a vein  of  contempt  and  defiance,  declaring  that 
all  he  had  done  was  in  conformity  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  his  sovereign. 

After  an  unprofitable  altercation,  the  boat  re- 
turned to  shore,  leaving  Columbusmuch  perplexed 
by  thus  unexpected  hostility,  and  fearful  that  a 
war  might  have  broken  out  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  during  his  absence.  The  next  day  the 
weather  became  so  tempestuous  that  they  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage,  and  obliged  to  stand 
to  sea  toward  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  For  two 
days  the  ship  continued  beating  about  in  great 
peril,  half  of  her  crew  being  detained  on  shore, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  on  board  being 
landsmen  and  Indians,  almost  equally  useless  in 
difficult  navigation.  Fortunately,  although  the 
waves  ran  high,  there  were  none  of  those  cross 
seas  which  had  recently  prevailed,  otherwise,  being 
so  feebly  manned,  the  caravel  could  scarcely  have 
lived  through  the  storm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  Columbus  returned  to  his  anchorage 
at  St.  Mary’s.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a boat 
came  off,  bringing  two  priests  and  a notary. 
After  a cautious  parley  and  an  assurance  of  safety, 
they  came  on  board,  and  requested  a sight  of  the 
papers  of  Columbus,  on  the  part  of  Castaneda,  as- 
suring him  that  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  render  him  every  service  in  his  power, 
provided  he  really  sailed  in  service  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Columbus  supposed  it  a manoeuvre 
of  Castaneda  to  cover  a retreat  from  the  hostile 
position  he  had  assumed  ; restraining  his  indigna- 
tion, however,  and  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  governor,  he  showed 
his  letters  of  commission,  which  satisfied  the 
priests  and  the  notary.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  boat  and  mariners  were  liberated.  The 
latter,  during  their  detention,  had  collected  infor- 
mation from  the  inhabitants  which  elucidated  the 
conduct  of  Castaneda. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  jealous  lest  the  expedition 
of  Columbus  might  interfere  with  his  own  dis- 
coveries, had  sent  orders  to  his  commanders  of 
islands  and  distant  ports  to  seize  and  detain  him 
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wherever  he  should  be  met  with.*  In  compliance 
with  these  orders,  Castaneda  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, hoped  to  surprise  Columbus  in  the  chapel, 
and,  failing  in  that  attempt,  had  intended  to  get 
him  in  his  power  by  stratagem,  but  was  deterred 
by  finding  him  on  his  guard.  Such  was  the  first 
reception  of  the  admiral  on  his  return  to- the  Old 
World,  an  earnest  of  the  crosses  and  troubles  with 
which  he  was  to  be  requited  throughout  life,  for 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  man  con- 
ferred upon  his  fellow-beings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A.RRIVAL  AT  PORTUGAL — VISIT  TO  THE  COURT. 

[I493-] 

Columbus  remained  two  days  longer  at  the 
island  of  St.  Mary’s,  endeavoring  to  take  in  wood 
and  ballast,  but  was  prevented  by  the  heavy  surf 
which  broke  upon  the  shore.  The  wind  veering 
to  the  south,  and  being  dangerous  for  vessels  at 
anchor  off  the  island,  but  favorable  for  the  voyage 
to  Spain,  he  set  sail  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
had  pleasant  weather  until  the  27th,  when,  being 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  again  encountered  contrary 
gales  and  a boisterous  sea.  His  fortitude  was 
scarcely  proof  against  these  perils  and  delays, 
which  appeared  to  increase,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached his  home  ; and  he  could  not  help  utter- 
ing a complaint  at  thus  being  repulsed,  as  it  were, 
“ from  the  very  door  of  the  house.”  He  contrast- 
ed the  rude  storms  which  raged  about  the  coasts 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  genial  airs,  the  tranquil 
seas,  and  balmy  weather  which  he  supposed  per- 
petually to  prevail  about  the  countries  he  had 
discovered.  “ Well,”  says  he,  “ may  the  sacred 
theologians  and  sage  philosophers  declare  that  the 
terrestrial  paradise  is  in  the  uttermost  extremity 
of  the  East,  for  it  is  the  most  temperate  of  re- 
gions.” 

After  experiencing  several  days  of  stormy  and 
adverse  weather,  about  midnight  on  Saturday,  ihe 
2d  of  March,  the  caravel  was  struck  by  a squall  of 
wind  which  rent  all  her  sails,  and,  continuing  to 
blow  with  resistless  violence,  obliged  her  to  scud 
under  bare  poles,  threatening  her  each  moment 
with  destruction.  In  this  hour  of  darkness  and 
peril,  the  crew  again  called  upon  the  aid  of  Heaven. 
A lot  was  cast  for  the  performance  of  a barefooted 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Cueva  in  Huelva,  and,  as  usual,  the  lot  fell  upon  Co- 
lumbus. There  was  something  singular  in  the 
recurrence  of  this  circumstance.  Las  Casas  de- 
voutly considers  it  as  an  intimation  from  the  Deity 
to  the  admiral  that  these  storms  were  all  on  his 
account,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  prevent  his  ar- 
rogating to  himself  the  glory  of  a discovery  which 
was  the  work  of  God,  and  for  which  he  had  merely 
been  chosen  as  an  instrument.! 

Various  signs  appeared  of  the  vicinity  of  land, 
which  they  supposed  must  be  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal ; the  tempest,  however,  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  doubted  whether  any  of  them 
would  survive  to  reach  a port.  The  whole  crew 
made  a vow,  in  case  their  lives  were  spared,  to 
fast  upon  bread  and  water  the  following  Saturday. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  39.  Las  Casas,  Hist. 
Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  72. 

! Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  73. 


The  turbulence  of  the  elements  was  still  greater 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night.  The  sea  was 
broken,  wild,  and  mountainous  ; at  one  moment 
the  light  caravel  was  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and 
the  next  moment  seemed  sinking  in  a yawning  ' 
abyss.  The  rain  at  times  fell  in  torrents,  arid 
the  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  pealed  from 
various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  first  watch  of  this  fearful  night  the  sea- 
men gave  the  usually  welcome  cry  of  land,  but  it 
now  only  increased  the  general  alarm.  They 
knew  not  where  they  were,  nor  where  to  look  for 
a harbor  ; they  dreaded  being  driven  on  shore,  or 
dashed  upon  rocks  ; and  thus  the  very  land  they 
had  so  earnestly  desired  was  a terror  to  them. 
Taking  in  sail,  therefore,  they  kept  to  sea  as  much 
as  possible,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  morning 
light. 

At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  March  they  found 
themselves  off  the  rock  of  Cintra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Though  entertaining  a strong  distrust 
of  the  good-will  of  Portugal,  the  still  prevailing 
tempest  left  Columbus  no  alternative  but  to  run 
in  for  shelter  ; he  accordingly  anchored,  about 
three  o’clock,  opposite  to  Rastello,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  crew,  who  returned  thanks  to  Goa  for 
their  escape  from  so  many  perils. 

The  inhabitants  came  off  from  various  parts  of 
the  shore,  congratulating  them  upon  what  they 
considered  a miraculous  preservation.  They  had 
been  watching  the  vessel  the  whole  morning  with 
great  anxiety,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  her  safe- 
ty. The  oldest  mariners  of  the  place  assured  Co- 
lumbus they  had  never  known  so  tempestuous  a 
winter  ; many  vessels  had  remained  for  months  in 
port,  weather-bound,  and  there  had  been  numer- 
ous shipwrecks. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  Columbus  dis- 
patched a courier  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
with  tidings  of  his  discovery.  He  wrote  also  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  then  at  Valparaiso,  request- 
ing permission  to  go  with  his  vessel  to  Lisbon  ; 
for  a report  had  gone  abroad  that  his  caravel  was 
laden  with  gold,  and  he  felt  insecure  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a place  like 
Rastello,  scantily  peopled  by  needy  and  adventur- 
ous inhabitants.  To  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  his  voyage,  he  assured  the 
king  that  he  had  not  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
nor  to  any  other  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  but 
had  come  from  Cipango,  and  the  extremity  of 
India,  which  he  had  discovered  by  sailing  to  the 
west. 

On  the  following  day,  Don  Alonzo  de  Acuna, 
the  captain  of  a large  Portuguese  man-of-war 
stationed  at  Rastello,  summoned  Columbus  on 
board  his  ship,  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and 
his  vessel.  The  latter  asserted  his  rights  and 
dignities  as  admiral  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
and  refused  to  leave  his  vessel,  or  to  send  any  one 
in  his  place.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  com- 
mander learn  his  rank,  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  voyage,  than  he  came  to  the  caravel 
with  great  sound  of  drums,  fifes,  and  trumpets, 
manifesting  the  courtesy  of  a brave  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  and  making  the  fullest  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices. 

When  the  tidings  reached  Lisbon  of  this  won- 
derful bark,  anchored  in  the  Tagus,  freighted  with 
the  people  and  productions  of  a newly-discovered 
world,  the  effect  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  Lisbon,  for  nearly  a century,  had 
derived  its  chief  glory  from  its  maritime  discov- 
eries, but  here  was  an  achievement  that  eclipsed 
them  all.  Curiosity  could  scarcely  have  been 
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more  excited  had  the  vessel  come  freighted  with 
the  wonders  of  another  planet.  For  several  days 
the  Tagus  presented  a gay  and  moving  picture, 
covered  with  barges  and  boats  of  every  kind, 
swarming  round  the  caravel.  From  morning  till 
night  the  vessel  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
among  whom  were  cavaliers  of  high  distinction, 
and  various  officers  of  the  crown.  All  hung  with 
rapt  attention  upon  the  accounts  given  by  Co- 
lumbus and  his  crew,  of  the  events  of  their  voy- 
age, and  of  the  New  World  they  had  discovered  ; 
and  gazed  with  insatiable  curiosity  upon  the  speci- 
mens of  unknown  plants  and  animals,  but  above 
all  upon  the  Indians,  so  different  from  any  race  of 
men  hitherto  known.  Some  were  filled  with  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  a discovery,  so 
sublime  and  so  beneficial  to  mankind  ; the  avarice 
of  others  was  inflamed  by  the  description  of  wild, 
unappropriated  regions  teeming  with  gold,  with 
pearls  and  spices  ; while  others  repined  at  the  in- 
credulity of  the  king  and  his  councillors,  by  which 
so  immense  an  acquisition  had  been  forever  lost 
to  Portugal. 

On  the  8th  of  March  a cavalier,  called  Don 
Martin  de  Noroha,  came  with  a letter  from  King 
John,  congratulating  Columbus  on  his  arrival,  and 
inviting  him  to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Val- 
pariso,  about  nine  leagues  from  Lisbon.  The 
king,  with  his  usual  , magnificence,  issued  orders 
at  the  same  time  that  everything  which  the  ad- 
miral required  for  himself,  his  crew,  or  his  vessel, 
should  be  furnished  promptly  and  abundantly, 
without  cost. 

Columbus  would  gladly  have  declined  the  royal 
invitation,  feeling  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
king  ; but  tempestuous  weather  had  placed  him  in 
his  power,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  suspicion.  He  set  forth,  therefore, 
that  very  evening  for  Valpariso  accompanied  by 
his  pilot.  The  first  night  he  slept  at  Sacamben, 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  honor- 
able entertainment.  The  weather  being  rainy,  he 
did  not  reach  Valpariso  until  the  following  night. 
On  approaching  the  royal  residence,  the  principal 
cavaliers  of  the  king’s  household  came  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  attended  him  with  great  ceremony 
to  the  palace.  His  reception  by  the  monarch  was 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  prince.  He  ordered  him 
to  seat  himself  in  his  presence,  an  honor  only 
granted  to  persons  of  royal  dignity  ; and  after 
many  congratulations  on  the  result  of  his  enter- 
prise, assured  him  that  everything  in  his  kingdom 
that  could  be  of  service  to  his  sovereigns  or  him- 
self was  at  his  command. 

A long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Colum- 
bus gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered.  The  king  listened 
with  much  seeming  pleasure,  but  with  secret  grief 
and  mortification  ; reflecting  that  this  splendid  en- 
terprise had  once  been  offered  to  himself,  and  had 
been  rejected.  A casual  observation  showed  what 
was  "passing  in  his  thoughts.  He  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  discovery  did  not  really  apper- 
tain to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  according  to  the 
capitulations  of  the  treaty  of  1479  with  the  Castil- 
ian sovereigns.  Columbus  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  those  capitulations,  nor  knew  anything 
of  their  nature  ; his  orders  had  been  not  to  go  to 
La  Mina,  nor  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  orders  he 
had  carefully  observed.  The  king  made  a gra- 
cious reply,  expressing  himself  satisfied  that  he 
had  acted  correctly,  and  persuaded  that  these  mat- 
ters would  be  readily  adjusted  between  the  two 
powers,  without  the  need  of  umpires.  On  dismiss- 
ing Columbus  for  the  night,  he  gave  him  in 


charge  as  guest  to  the  prior  of  Crato,  the  principal 
personage  present,  by  whom  he  was  honorably 
and  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  made  many  mi- 
nute inquiries  as  to  the  soil,  productions,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the 
route  taken  in  the  voyage  ; to  all  which  Columbus 
gave  the  fullest  replies,  endeavoring  to  show  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  these  were  regions  here- 
tofore undiscovered  and  unappropriated  by  any 
Christian  power.  Still  the  king  was  uneasy  lest  this 
vast  and  undefined  discovery  should  in  some  way 
interfere  with  his  own  newly-acquired  territories. 
He  doubted  whether  Columbus  had  not  found  a 
short  way  to  those  very  countries  which  were  the 
object  of  his  own  expeditions,  and  which  were 
comprehended  in  the  papal  bull,  granting  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  which  it  should 
discover  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indies. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors, 
they  eagerly  confirmed  them.  Some  of  these 
were  the  very  persons  who  had  once  derided  this 
enterprise,  and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as  a dreamer. 
To  them  its  success  was  a source  of  confusion  ; 
and  the  return  of  Columbus,  covered  with  glory, 
a deep  humiliation.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the 
high  and  generous  thoughts  which  elevated  him 
at  that  moment  above  all  mean  considerations, 
they  attributed  to  all  his  actions  the  most  petty 
and  ignoble  motives.  His  rational  exultation  was 
construed  into  an  insulting  triumph,  and  they  ac- 
cused him  of  assuming  a boastful  and  vainglorious 
tone,  when  talking  with  the  king  of  his  discovery  ; 
as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  upon  the  monarch 
for  having  rejected  his  propositions.*  With  the 
greatest  eagerness,  therefore,  they  sought  to  fos- 
ter the  doubts  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  royal 
mind.  Some  who  had  seen  the  natives  brought  in 
the  caravel,  declared  that  their  color,  hair,  and 
manners  agreed  with  the  descriptions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  India  which  lay  within  the  route 
of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  which  had  been 
included  in  the  papal  bull.  Others  observed  that 
thert  was  but  little  distance  between  the  Tercera 
Islands  and  those  which  Columbus  had  discov- 
ered, and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  clearly  apper- 
tained to  Portugal.  Seeing  the  king  much  per- 
turbed in  spirit,  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose, as  a means  of  impeding  the  prosecution  of 
these  enterprises,  that  Columbus  should  be  assas- 
sinated ; declaring  that  he  deserved  death  for  at- 
tempting to  deceive  and  embroil  the  two  nations 
by  his  pretended  discoveries.  It  was  suggested 
that  his  assassination  might  easily  be  accom- 
plished without  incurring  any  odium  ; advantage 
might  be  taken  of  his  lofty  deportment  to  pique 
his  pride,  provoke  him  into  an  altercation,  and 
then  dispatch  him  as  if  in  casual  and  honorable 
encounter. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  wicked  and 
dastardly  counsel  could  have  been  proposed  to  a 
monarch  so  upright  as  John  II.,  but  the  fact  is 
asserted  by  various  historians,  Portuguese  as  well 


* Vasconcelos,  Vida  de  D.  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi.  The 
Portuguese  historians  in  general  charge  Columbus 
with  having  conducted  himself  loftily,  and  talked  in 
vaunting  terms  of  his  discoveries,  in  his  conversations 
with  the  king.  It  is  evident  their  information  must 
have  been  derived  from  prejudiced  courtiers.  Faria 
y Souza,  in  his  “ Europa  Portuguesa”  (Parte  iii.  cap. 
4),  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Columbus  entered  into 
the  port  of  Rastello  merely  to  make  Portugal  sensible, 
by  the  sight  of  the  trophies  of  his  discovery,  how 
much  she  had  lost  by  not  accepting  his  propositions. 
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as  Spanish,*  and  it  accords  with  the  perfidious 
advice  formerly  given  to  the  monarch  in  respect 
to  Columbus.  There  is  a spurious  loyalty  about 
courts,  which  is  often  prone  to  prove  its  zeal  by  its 
baseness  ; and  it  is  the  weakness  of  kings  to  toler- 
ate the  grossest  faults  when  they  appear  to  arise 
from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  the  king  had  too  much  magnanimity  to 
adopt  the  iniquitous  measure  proposed..  He  did 
justice  to  the  great  merit  of  Columbus,  and  hon- 
ored him  as  a distinguished  benefactor  of  man- 
kind ; and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a generous 
prince,  to  protect  all  strangers  driven  by  adverse 
fortune  to  his  ports.  Others  of  his  council  sug- 
gested a more  bold  and  martial  line  of  policy. 
They  advised  that  Columbus  should  be  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain  ; but  that,  before  he  could  fit 
out  a second  expedition,  a powerful  armament 
should  be  dispatched,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
Portuguese  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  the  ad- 
miral, to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered 
country  ; possession  being  after  all  the  best  title, 
and  an  appeal  to  arms  the  clearest  mode  of  set- 
tling so  doubtful  a question. 

This  counsel,  in  which  there  was  a mixture 
of  courage  and  craft,  was  more  relished  by  the 
king,  and  he  resolved  privately,  but  promptly, 
to  put  it  in  execution,  fixing  upon  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed captains  of  the  age,  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion.! 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus,  after  being  treated 
with  distinguished  attention,  was  escorted  back  to 
his  ship  by  Don  Martin  de  Norona,  and  a numer- 
ous train  of  cavaliers  of  the  court,  a mule  being 
provided  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  pilot,  to 
whom  the  king  made  a present  of  twenty  espa- 
dinas,  or  ducats  of  gold.J  On  his  way  Columbus 
stopped  at  the  monastery  of  San  Antonio,  at  Vil- 
la Franca,  to  visit  the  queen,  who  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary  and  en- 
terprising man,  whose  achievement  was  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  He  found  her  attended  by  a few 
of  her  favorite  ladies,  and  experienced  the  most 
flattering  reception.  Her  majesty  made  him  re- 
late the  principal  events  of  his  voyage,  and  de- 
scribe the  countries  he  had  found  ; and  she  and 
her  ladies  hung  with  eager  curiosity  upon  his  nar- 
ration. That  night  he  slept  at  Llandra,  and  being 
on  the  point  of  departing  in  the  morning  a ser- 
vant of  the  king  arrived,  to  attend  him  to  the  fron- 
tier, it  he  preferred  to  return  to  Spain  by  land, 
and  to  provide  horses,  lodgings,  and  everything 
he  might  stand  in  need  of,  at  the  royal  expense. 
The  weather,  however,  having  moderated,  he 
preferred  returning  in  his  caravel.  Putting  to 
sea,  therefore,  on  the  13th  of  March,  he  arrived 
’safely  at  the  bar  of  Saltes  on  sunrise  of  the  15th, 
and  at  mid-day  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos  ; 
whence  he  had  sailed  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the 
preceding  year,  having  taken  not  quite  seven 
months  and  a half  to  accomplish  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  maritime  enterprises. 


* Vas  concelos,  Vida  del  Rei,  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi. 
Garcia  de  Resende,  vida  do  Dom  Joam  II.  Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  74,  ms. 

■f  Vasconcelos,  lib.  vi. 

j Twenty  eight  dollars  in  gold  of  the  present  day, 
and  equivalent  to  seventy-four  dollars,  considering  the 
depreciation  of  the  precious  metals. 

S Works  generally  consulted  in  this  chapter  : Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  17  ; Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  39.  40.  41  I Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete, 
tom.  i. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RECEPTION  OF  COLUMEUS  AT  PALOS. 

[H93-] 

The  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  was  a pro- 
digious event  in  the  history  of  the  little  port  of 
Palos,  where  everybody  was  more  or  less  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  his  expedition.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  wealthy  sea-captains  of  the  place  had  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  scarcely  a family  but  had  some 
relative  or  friend  among  the  navigators.  The  de- 
parture of  the  ships  upon  what  appeared  a chimer- 
ical and  desperate  cruise,  had  spread  gloom  and 
dismay  over  the  place  ; and  the  storms  which  had 
raged  throughout  the  winter  had  heightened  the 
public  despondency.  Many  lamented  their  friends 
as  lost,  while  imagination  lent  mysterious  horrors 
to  their  fate,  picturing  them  as  driven  about  over 
wild  and  desert  wastes  of  water  without  a shore, 
or  as  perishing  amid  rocks  and  quicksands  and 
whirlpools  ; or  a prey  to  those  monsters  of  the 
deep,  with  which  credulity  peopled  every  distant 
and  unfrequented  sea.  There  was  something 
more  awful  in  such  a mysterious  fate  than  in  death 
itself,  under  any  defined  and  ordinary  form.* 

Great  was  the  agitation  of  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, when  they  beheld,  one  of  the  ships  standing  up 
the  river  ; but  when  they  learned  that  she  returned 
in  triumph  from  the  discovery  of  a world,  the 
whole  community  broke  forth  into  transports  of 
joy.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  shops  shut,  all 
business  was  suspended  : for  a time  there  was 
nothing  but  hurry  and  tumult.  Some  were  anxious 
to  know  the  fate  of  a relative,  others  of  a friend, 
and  all  to  learn  the  particulars  of  so  wonderful  a 
voyage.  When  Columbus  landed,  the  multitude 
thronged  to  see  and  welcome  him,  and  a grand 
procession  was  formed  to  the  principal  church,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a discovery 
made  by  the  people  of  that  place — forgetting,  in 
their  exultation,  the  thousand  difficulties  they  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise.  Wherever 
Columbus  passed,  he  was  hailed  with  shouts  and 
acclamations.  What  a contrast  to  his  departure 
a few  months  before,  followed  by  murmurs  and 
execrations  ; or,  rather,  what  a contrast  to  his  first 
arrival  at  Palos,  a poor  pedestrian,  craving  bread 
and  water  for  his  child  at  the  gate  of  a convent  ! 

Understanding  that  the  court  was  at  Barcelona, 
he  felt  disposed  to  proceed  thither  immediately  in 
his  caravel  ; reflecting,  however,  on  the  dangers 
and  disasters  he  had  already  experienced  on  the 
seas,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  land.  Fie  dis- 
patched a letter  to  the  king  and  queen,  informing 
them  of  his  arrival,  and  soon  afterward  departed 
for  Seville  to  await  their  orders,  taking  with  him 
six  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  brought  from  the 
New  World.  One  had  died  at  sea,  and  three 
were  left  ill  at  Palos. 

It  is  a singular  coincidence,  which  appears  to 
be  well  authenticated,  that  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Palos,  and  while  the 
peals  of  triumph  were  still  ringingfrom  its  towers, 
the  Pinta,  commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
likewise  entered  the  river.  After  her  separa- 

* In  the  maps  and  charts  of  those  times,  and  even 
in  those  of  a much  later  date,  the  variety  of  formidable 
and  hideous  monsters  depicted  in  all  remote  parts  of 
the  ocean  evince  the  terrors  and  dangers  with  which 
the  imagination  clothed  it.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  distant  and  unknown  lands  ; the  remote  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  monsters  depicted  in  them 
which  il  would  be  difficult  to  trace  to  any  originals  in 
natural  history. 
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tion  from  the  admiral  in  the  storm,  she  had  been 
driven  before  the  gale  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  had  made  the  port  of  Bayonne.  Doubt- 
ing whether  Columbus  had  survived  the  tem- 
pest, Pinzon  had  immediately  written  to  the 
sovereigns  giving  information  of  the  discovery 
he  had  made,  and  had  requested  permission 
to  come  to  court  and  communicate  the  particu- 
lars in  person.  As  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, he  had  again  set  sail,  anticipating  a tri- 
umphant reception  in  his  native  port  of  Palos. 
When,  on  entering  the  harbor,  he  beheld  the  ves- 
sel of  the  admiral  riding  at  anchor,  and  learnt 
the  enthusiasm  with  Which  he  had  been  received, 
the  heart  of  Pinzon  died  within  him.  It  is  said 
that  he  feared  to  meet  Columbus  in  this  hour  of  his 
triumph,  lest  he  should  put  him  under  arrest  for 
his  desertion  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  ; but  he  was  a 
man  of  too  much  resolution  to  indulge  in  such  a 
fear.  It  is  more  probable  that  a consciousness  of 
his  misconduct  made  him  unwilling  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  midst  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
Columbus,  and  perhaps  he  sickened  at  the  hon- 
ors heaped  upon  a man  whose  superiority  he  had 
been  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Getting  into 
his  boat,  therefore,  he  landed  privately  and  kept 
out  of  sight  until  he  heard  of  the  admiral’s  depart- 
ure. He  then  returned  to  his  home,  broken  in 
health  and  deeply  dejected,  considering  all  the 
honors  and  eulogiums  heaped  upon  Columbus  as 
so  many  reproaches  on  himself.  The  reply  of  the 
sovereigns  to  his  letter  at  length  arrived.  It  was 
of  a reproachful  tenor,  and  forbade  his  appearance 
at  court.  This  letter  completed  his  humiliation  ; 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  gave  virulence  to  his 
bodily  malady,  and  in  a few  days  he  died,  a victim 
to  deep  chagrin.* 

Let  no  one,  however,  indulge  in  harsh  censures 
over  the  grave  of  Pinzon  ! His  merits  and  ser- 
vices are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ; his  errors 
should  be  regarded  with  indulgence.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  Spain  to  appreciate  the  project 
of  Columbus,  animating  him  by  his  concurrence 
and  aiding  him  with  his  purse,  when  poor  and 
unknown  at  Palos.  He  afterward  enabled  him  to 
procure  and  fit  out  ships,  when  even  the  mandates 
of  the  sovereigns  were  ineffectual  ; and  finally 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  his  brothers  and 
his  friends,  staking  life,  property,  everything  upon 
the  event.  He  thus  entitled  himself  to  participate 
largely  in  the  glory  of  this  immortal  enterprise  ; 
but  unfortunately,  forgetting  for  a moment  the 
grandeur  of  the  cause,  and  the  imnlicit  obedience 
due  to  his  commander,  he  yielded  to  the  incite- 
ments of  self-interest,  and  committed  that  act  of 
insubordination  which  has  cast  a shade  upon  his 
name.  In  extenuation  of  his  fault,  however,  may 
be  alleged  his  habits  of  command,  which  rendered 
him  impatient  of  control  ; his  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  great  services  to  the  expedition, 
and  of  possessing  property  in  the  ships.  That  he 
was  a man  of  great  professional  merit  is  admitted 
by  all  his  contemporaries  ; that  he  naturally  pos- 
sessed generous  sentiments  and  an  honorable  am- 
bition, is  evident  from  the  poignancy  with  which 
he  felt  the  disgrace  drawn  on  him  by  his  miscon- 
duct. A mean  man  would  not  have  fallen  a vic- 
tim to  self-upbraiding  for  having  been  convicted 
of  a mean  action.  His  story  shows  how  one  lapse 
from  duty  may  counterbalance  the  merits  of  a 
thousand  services  ; how  one  moment  of  weakness 
may  mar  the  beauty  of  a whole  life  of  virtue  ; and 


* Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  iv.  § 14.  Charle' 
voix.  Hist.  St.  Domin.  lib.  ii. 


how  important  it  is  for  a man,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  be  true  not  merely  to  others,  but  to 
himself.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RECEPTION  OF  COLUMBUS  BY  THE  SPANISH  COURT 
AT  BARCELONA. 

The  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs  had  produced  the  greatest  sensation  at 
court.  The  event  he  announced  was  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  of  their  prosperous  reign, 
and  following  so  close  upon  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, was  pronounced  a signal  mark  of  divine  fa- 
vor for  that  triumph  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the 
true  faith.  The  sovereigns  themselves  were  for  a 
time  dazzled  by  this  sudden  and  easy  acquisition 
of  a new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and  appar- 
ently boundless  wealth  ; and  their  first  idea  was 
to  secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Seville,  Columbus  received  a 
letter  from  them  expressing  their  great  delight, 
and  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
court,  to  concert  plans  for  a second  and  more  ex- 
tensive expedition.  As  the  summer,  the  time  fa- 
vorable for  a voyage,  was  approaching,  they  de- 
sired him  to  make  any  arrangements  at  Seville  or 
elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the  expedition,  and 
to  inform  them,  by  the  return  of  the  courier, 
what  was  to  be  done  on  their  part.  This  letter 


* After  a lapse  of  years,  the  descendants  of  the 
Pinzons  made  strenuous  representations  to  the  crown 
of  the  merits  and  services  of  their  family,  endeavor- 
ing to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  but  for  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  Martin  Alonzo  and  his 
brothers,  Columbus  would  never  have  made  his  dis 
covery.  Some  of  the  testimony  tendered  on  this  and 
another  occasion  was  rather  extravagant  and  absurd, 
as  will  be  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work.f  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  however,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  real  services  of  the  brothers  in  the  first  voyage, 
and  the  subsequent  expeditions  and  discoveries  of  that 
able  and  intrepid  navigator,  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon, 
granted  to  the  family  the  well-merited  rank  and  privi- 
leges of  Hidalguia , a degree  of  nobility  which  consti- 
tuted them  noble  hidalgos,  with  the  right  of  prefixing 
the  title  of  Don  to  their  names.  A coat  of  arms  was 
also  given  them,  emblematical  of  their  services  as  dis- 
coverers. These  privileges  and  arms  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  family  at  the  present  day. 

Tile  Pinzons  at  present  reside  principally  in  the 
little  city  of  Moguer,  about  a league  from  Palos,  and 
possess  vineyards  and  estates  about  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  in  easy,  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  and 
inhabit  the  best  houses  in  Moguer.  Here  they  have 
continued,  from  generation  to  generation,  since  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  filling  places  of  public  trust  and 
dignity,  enjoying  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of 
their  fellow  - citizens,  and  flourishing  in  nearly  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  found  by  Columbus, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Palos.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a 
family,  in  this  fluctuating  world,  so  little  changed  by 
the  revolutions  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a half. 

Whatever  Palos  may  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  it  is  now  a paltry  village  of  about  four  hun 
dred  inhabitants,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  laboring  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards.  The  convent  of  La  Rabida 
still  exists,  but  is  inhabited  merely  by  two  friars,  with 
a novitiate  and  a lay  brother.  It  is  situated  on  a hill, 
surrounded  by  a scattered  forest  of  pine  trees,  and 
overlooks  the  low  sandy  country  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  windings  of  the  river  by  which  Columbus  sallied 
forth  upon  the  ocean. 

+ Vide  Illustrations,  article  “ Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.” 
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was  addressed  to  him  by  the  title  of  “ Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  our  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  islands  discovered 
in  the  Indies  at  the  same  time  he  was  promised 
still  further  rewards.  Columbus  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns. 
He  sent  a memorandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and 
munitions  requisite,  and  having  made. such  dispo- 
sitions at  Seville  as  circumstances  permitted,  set 
out  for  Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the  six  In- 
dians, and  the  various  curiosities  and  productions 
brought  from  the  New  World. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded 
throughout  the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay 
through  several  of  the  finest  and  most  populous 
provinces  of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like  the 
progress  of  a sovereign.  Wherever  he  passed  the 
country  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who  lined 
the  road  and  thronged  the  villages.  The  streets, 
windows,  and  balconies  of  the  towns  were  filled 
with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with  ac- 
clamations. His  journey  was  continually  imp’eded 
by  the  multitude  pressing  to  gain  a sight  of  him 
and  of  the  Indians,  who  were  regarded  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of 
another  planet.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
craving  curiosity  which  assailed  him  and  his  at- 
tendants at  every  stage  with  innumerable  ques- 
tions ; popular  rumor,  as  usual,  had  exaggerated 
the  truth,  and  had  filled  the  newly-found  country 
with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Columbus  arrived  at 
Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had  been 
made  to  give  him  a solemn  and  magnificent  re- 
ception. The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  that  genial  season  and  favored  climate  con- 
tributed to  give  splendor  to  this  memorable  cere- 
mony. As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  the 
youthful  courtiers  and  hidalgos,  together  with  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  came  forth  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.  His  entrance  into  this 
noble  city  has  been  compared  to  one  of  those  tri- 
umphs which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
decree  to  conquerors.  First  were  paraded  the 
Indians,  painted  according  to  their  savage  fash- 
ion, and  decorated  with  their  national  ornaments 
of  gold.  After  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of 
live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants  supposed 
to  be  of  precious  qualities  ; while  great  care  was 
taken  to  make  a conspicuous  display  of  Indian  cor- 
onets, bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the 
newly-discovered  regions.  After  this,  followed 
Columbus  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a brill- 
iant cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets 
were  almost  impassable  from  the  countless  multi- 
tude , the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded 
with  the  fair  ; the  very  roofs  were  covered  with 
spectators.  It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could 
not  be  sated  with  gazing  on  these  troohies  of  an 
unknown  world  ; or  on  the  remarkable  man  by 
whom  it  had  been  discovered.  There  was  a sub- 
limity in  this  event  that  mingled  a solemn  feeling 
with  the  public  joy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a vast 
and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  reward 
for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs  ; and  the  majestic 
and  venerable  appearance  of  the  discoverer,  so 
different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  generally 
expected  from  roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  har- 
mony with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his 
achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion, the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be 
placed  in  public  under  a rich  canopy  of  brocade 


of  gold,  in  a vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in 
state,  with  the  prince  Juan  beside  them,  and  at- 
tended by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon,  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man 
who  had  conferred  so  incalculable  a benefit  upon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the 
hall,  surrounded  by  a brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers, 
among  whom,  says  La  Casas,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  stately  and  commanding  person,  which 
with  his  countenance,  rendered  venerable  by  his 
gray  hairs,  gave  him  the  august  appearance  of  a 
senator  of  Rome  ; a modest  smile  lighted  up  his 
features,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  state  and 
glory  in  which  he  came  ;*  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a mind  inflamed 
by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having 
greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a nation,  or  rather  of 
a world.  As  Columbus  approached  the  sover- 
eigns rose,  as  if  receiving  a person  of  the  highest 
rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  offered  to  kiss  their 
hands  ; but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  their 
part  to  permit  this  act  of  homage.  Raising  him  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him  to 
seat  himself  in  their  presence  ; a rare  honor  in 
this  proud  and  punctilious  court. f 

At  their  request,  he  now  gave  an  account  ot 
the  most  striking  events  of  his  voyage,  and  a de- 
scription of  the  islands  discovered.  He  displayed 
specimens  of  unknown  birds  and  other  animals  ; 
of  rare  plants  of  medicinal  and  aromatic  virtues  ; 
of  native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  labored 
into  barbaric  ornaments  ; and,  above  all,  the  na- 
tives of  these  countries,  who  were  objects  of  in- 
tense and  inexhaustible  interest.  All  these  he 
pronounced  mere  harbingers  of  greater  discover- 
ies yet  to  be  made,  which  would  add  realms  of 
incalculable  wealth  to  the  dominions  of  their  maj- 
esties, and  whole  nations  of  proselytes  to  the  true 
faith. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sovereigns  sank  on 
their  knees,  and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and  grat- 
itude, poured  forth  thanks  and  praises  to  God  foi 
so  great  a providence  ; all  present  followed  their 
example  ; a. deep  and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded 
that  splendid  assembly,  and  prevented  all  common 
acclamations  of  triumph.  The  anthem  Te  Deum 
laudamus , chanted  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  instruments,  rose  in  a 
full  body  of  sacred  harmony  ; bearing-  up,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to 
heaven,  so  that,  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas, 
it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they  communicated 
with  celestial  delights.”  Such  was  the  solemn 
and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  court  of 
Spain  celebrated  this  sublime  event  ; offering  up 
a grateful  tribute  of  melody  and  praise,  and  <riv- 
ing  glory  to  G'od  for  the  discovery  of  another 
world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence, he  was  attended  to  his  residence  by  all  the 
court,  and  followed  by  the  shouting  populace. 
For  many  days  he  was  the  object  of  universal  curi- 
osity, and  wherever  he  appeared  was  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  multitude. 

While  his  mind  was  teeming  with  glorious  an- 
ticipations, his  pious  scheme  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  not  forgotten.  It  has 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib,  i.  cap.  78,  ms 
f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  78.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  81. 
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been  shown  that  he  suggested  it  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  at  the  time  ot  first  making  his  propo- 
sitions, holding  it  forth  as  the  great  object  to  be 
effected  by  the  profits  of  his  discoveries.  Flushed 
with  the  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  now  to  accrue  to 
himself,  he  made  a vow  to  furnish  within  seven 
years  an  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse 
and  fifty  thousand  toot,  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  a similar  force  within  the  five  fol- 
lowing years.  This  vow  was  recorded  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  to  which  he  refers, 
but  which  is  no  longer  extant  ; nor  is  it  certain 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  end  of  his  first  voy- 
age or  at  a subsequent  date,  when  the  magnitude 
and  wealthy  result  of  his  discoveries  became  more 
fully  manifest.  He  often  alludes  to  it  vaguely  in 
his  writings,  and  he  refers  to  it  expressly  in  a let- 
ter to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  written  in  1502,  in 
which  he  accounts  also  for  its  non-fulfilment.  It 
is  essential  to  a full  comprehension  of  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  Columbus,  that  this  visionary 
project  should  be  borne  in  recollection.  It  will 
be  found  to  have  entwined  itself  in  his  mind  with 
his  enterprise  of  discovery,  and  that  a holy  cru- 
sade was  to  be  the  consummation  of  those  divine 
purposes,  forwhich  he  considered  himself  selected 
by  Heaven  as  an  agent.  It  shows  how  much  his 
mind  was  elevated  above  selfish  and  mercenary 
views — how  it  was  filled  with  those  devout  and 
heroic  schemes,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
had  inflamed  the  thoughts  and  directed  the  enter- 
prises of  the  bravest  warriors  and  most  illustrious 
princes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOJOURN  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  BARCELONA — ATTEN- 
TIONS PAID  HIM  BY  THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND 

COURTIERS. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  the  great  discovery  of 
Columbus  was  not  confined  to  Spain  ; the  tidings 
were  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  communications 
of  ambassadors,  the  correspondence  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  negotiations  of  merchants,  and  the  reports 
of  travellers,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  How  -gratifying 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  press  at  that  time,  as 
at  present,  poured  forth  its  daily  tide  of  specula- 
tion on  every  passing  occurrence  ! With  what 
eagerness  should  we  seek  to  know  the  first  ideas 
and  emotions  of  the  public,  on  an  event  so  un- 
looked for  and  sublime  ! Even  the  first  announce- 
ments of  it  by  contemporary  writers,  though  brief 
and  incidental,  derive  interest  from  being  written 
at  the  time  ; and  from  showing  the  casual  way  in 
which  such  great  tidings  were  conveyed  about 
the  world.  Allegretto  Allegretti,  in  his  annais  of 
Sienna  for  1493,  mentions,  it  as  just  made  known 
there  by  the  letters  of  their  merchants  who  were 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  mouths  of  various  travellers.* 
The  news  was  brought  to  Genoa  by  the  return  of 
her  ambassadors  Francisco  Marchesi  and  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Grimaldi,  and  was  recorded 
among  the  triumphant  events  of  the  year;!  for 
the  republic,  though  she  may  have  slighted  the 
opportunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  the  dis- 
covery, has  ever  since  been  tenacious  of  the  glory 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  discoverer.  The 
tidings  were  soon  carried  to  England,  which  as 
yet  was  but  a maritime  power  of  inferior  impor- 


* Diarj  Senesi  de  Alleg.  Allegretti.  Muratori, 
Ital,  Script.,  tom.  exiii. 

f Foglieta,  Istoria  de  Genova,  lib.  ii. 


tance.  They  caused,  however,  much  wonder  in 
London,  and  great  talk  and  admiration  in  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.,  where  the  discovery  was 
pronounced  “ a tjiing  more  divine  than  human.” 
We  have  this  on  the  authority  ot  Sebastian  Cabot 
himself,  the  future  discoverer  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent of  America,  who  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  and  was  inspired  by  the  event  with  a gener- 
ous spirit  of  emulation.* 

Every  member  of  civilized  society,  in  fact,  re- 
joiced in  the  occurrence,  as  one  in  which  he  was 
more  or  less  interested.  To  some  it  opened  a 
new  and  unbounded  field  of  inquiry  ; to  others, 
of  enterprise  ; and  everyone  awaited  with  intense 
eagerness  the  further  development  of  this  un- 
known world,  still  covered  with  mystery,  the  par- 
tial glimpses  of  which  were  so  full  of  wonder. 
We  have  a brief  testimony  of  the  emotions  of  the 
learned  in  a letter,  written  at  the  time,  by  Peter 
Martyr  to  his  friend  Pomponius  Laetus.  ‘‘You 
tell  me,  my  amiable  Pomponius,”  he  writes, 
‘‘that  you  leaped  for  joy,  and  that  your  delight 
was  mingled  w'ith  tears,  when  you  read  my  epis- 
tle, certifying  to  you  the  hitherto  hidden  world  of 
the  antipodes.  You  have  felt  and  acted  as  became 
a man  eminent  for  learning,  for  I can  conceive 
no  aliment  more  delicious  than  such  tidings  to  a 
cultivated  and  ingenuous  mind.  I feel  a wonder- 
ful exultation  of  spirits  when  I converse  with  intel- 
ligent men  who  have  returned  from  these  regions. 
It  is  like  an  accession  of  wealth  to  a miser.  Our 
minds,  soiled  and  debased  by  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life  and  the  vices  of  society,  become  ele- 
vated and  ameliorated  by  contemplating  such  glo- 
rious events.”! 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  enthusiasm, 
however,  no  one  was  aware  of  the  real  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery.  No  one  had  an  idea  that 
this  was  a totally  distinct  portion  of  the  globe, 
separated  by  oceans  from  the  ancient  world. 
The  opinion  of  Columbus  was  universally  adopt- 
ed, that  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  adjacent  islands  w'ere  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  This  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  heretofore  cited,  about  the  moderate  dis- 
tance from  Spain  to  the  extremity  of  India,  sailing 
westwardly.  The  parrots  were  also  thought  to 
resemble  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  abounding 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  lands,  there- 
fore, which  Columbus  had  visited  were  called  the 
West  Indies  ; and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered 
upon  a vast  region  of  unexplored  countries,  exist- 
ing in  a state  of  nature,  the  whole  received  the 
comprehensive  appellation  of  ‘‘  The  New  World.” 

During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  Barcelona, 
the  sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to  bestow  on 
Columbus  personal  marks  of  their  high  considera- 
tion. He  was  admitted  at  all  times  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  the  queen  delighted  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  enterprises.  The 
king,  too,  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback, 
with  Prince  Juan  on  one  side,  and  Columbus  on 
the  other.  To  perpetuate  in  his  family  the  glory 
of  his  achievement,  a coat  of  arms  was  assigned 
him,  in  which  the  royal  arms,  the  castle  and  lion, 
were  quartered  with  his  proper  bearings,  which 
were  a group  of  islands  surrounded  by  waves.  To 
these  arms  was  afterward  annexed  the  motto  : 

A Castilla  y & Leon, 

Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

(To  Castile  and  Leon 

Columbus  gave  a new  world.) 

* Hackluyt,  Collect.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

f Letters  of  P.  Martyr,  let.  153. 
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The  pension  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
sovereigns  to  him  who  in  the  first  voyage  should 
discover  land,  was  adjudged  to  Columbus,  for 
having  first  seen  the  light  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  the  seaman  who  first  descried  the  land 
was  so  incensed  at  being  disappointed  of  what  he 
conceived  his  merited  reward,  that  he  renounced 
his  country  and  his  faith,  and  going  into  Africa 
turned  Mussulman  ; an  anecdote  which  rests 
merely  on  the  authority  of  Oviedo,* 'who  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect  in  his  narration  of  this  voyage, 
and  inserts  many  falsehoods  told  him  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  admiral. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  little  accordant 
with  the  acknowledged  magnanimity  of  Colum- 
bus, to  have  borne  away  the  prize  from  this  poor 
sailor,  but  this  was  a subject  in  which  his  whole 
ambition  was  involved,  and  he  was  doubtless 
proud  of  the  honor  of  being  personally  the  discov- 
erer of  the  land  as  well  as  projector  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Next  to  the  countenance  shown  him  by  the 
king  and  queen  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the  Grand  Cardinal  of 
Spain,  and  first  subject  of  the  realm  ; a man 
whose  elevated  character  for  piety,  learning,  and 
high  prince-like  qualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his 
favors.  He  invited  Columbus  to  a banquet,  where 
he  assigned  him  the  most  honorable  place  at 
table,  and  had  him  served  with  the  ceremonials 
which  in  those  punctilious  times  were  observed 
toward  sovereigns.  At  this  repast  is  said  to  have 
occurred  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  egg.  A 
shallow  courtier  present,  impatient  of  the  honors 
paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly  jealous  of  him  as 
a foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  that,  in  case  he  had  not  discovered  the 
Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  in  Spain  who 
would  have  been  capable  of  the  enterprise  ? To 
this  Columbus  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  tak- 
ing an  egg,  invited  the  company  to  make  it  stand 
on  one  end.  Everyone  attempted  it,  but  in  vain  ; 
whereupon  he  struck  it  upon  the  table  so  as  to 
break  the  end,  and  left  it  standing  on  the  broken 
part  ; illustrating  in  this  simple  manner  that 
when  he  had  once  shown  the  way  to  the  New 
World  nothing  was  easier  than  to  follow  it.f 

The  favor  shown  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns 
insured  him  for  a time  the  caresses  of  the  nobil- 
ity ; for  in  a court  every  one  vies  with  his  neigh- 
bor in  lavishing  attentions  upon  the  man  “ whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honor.”  Columbus  bore 
all  these  caresses  and  distinctions  with  becoming 
modesty,  though  he  must  have  felt  a proud  satis- 
faction in  the  idea  that  they  had  been  wrested,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nation  by  his  courage  and  per- 
severance. One  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  in- 
dividual thus  made  the  companion  of  princes,  and 
the  theme  of  general  wonder  and  admiration,  the 
same  obscure  stranger  who  but  a short  time  be- 
fore had  been  a common  scoff  and  jest  in  this  very 
court,  derided  by  some  as  an  adventurer,  and 
pointed  at  by  others  as  a madman.  Those  who 
had  treated  him  with  contumely  during  his  long 
course  of  solicitation,  now  sought  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  it  by  adulations.  Every  one 

* Oviedo,  Cronico  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

f This  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian 
historian  Benzoni  (lib.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Venetia,  1572). 
It  has  been  condemned  as  trivial,  but  the  simplicity 
of  the  reproof  constitutes  its  severity,  and  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  practical  sagacity  of  Columbus.  The 
universal  popularity  of  the  anecdote  is  a proof  of  its 
merit. 


I who  had  given  him  a little  cold  countenance,  or 
a few  courtly  smiles,  now  arrogated  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  been- a patron  and  of  having  pro- 
moted the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Scarce 
a great  man  about  the  court  but  has  been  enroll- 
ed by  his  historian  or  biographer  among  the  bene- 
factors of  Columbus;  though,  had  one  tenth  part 
of  this  boasted  patronage  been  really  exerted,  he 
would  never  have  had  to  linger  seven  years  solicit- 
ing for  an  armament  of  three  caravels.  Columbus 
knew  well  the  weakness  of  the  patronage  that  had 
been  given  him.  The  only  friends  mentioned  by 
him  with  gratitude,  in  his  after  letters,  as  having 
been  really  zealous  and  effective,  were  those  two 
worthy  friars,  Diego  de  Deza,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Palencia  and  Seville,  and  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of 
the  convent  of  La  Rabida. 

Thus  honored  by  the  sovereigns,  courted  by  the 
great,  idolized  by  the  people,  Columbus,  for  a 
time,  drank  the  honeyed  draught  of  popularity, 
before  enmity  and  detraction  had  time  to  drug 
it  with  bitterness.  His  discovery  bur  st  with  such 
sudden  splendor  upon  the  world  as  to  dazzle  envy 
itself,  and  to  call  forth  the  general  acclamations 
of  mankind.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  could  history,  like  romance,  close 
with  the  consummation  of  the  hero’s  wishes  ; we 
should  then  leave  Columbus  in  the  full  fruition  of 
great  and  well-merited  prosperity.  But  his  his- 
tory is  destined  to  furnish  another  proof,  if  proof 
be  wanting,  of  the  inconstancy  of  public  favor, 
even  when  won  by  distinguished  services.  No 
greatness  was  ever  acquired  by  more  incontesta- 
ble, unalloyed,  and  exalted  benefits  rendered  to 
mankind,  yet  none  ever  drew  on  its  possessor 
more  unremitting  jealousy  and  defamation  ; or 
involved  him  in  more  unmerited  distress  and  diffi- 
culty. Thus  it  is  with  illustrious  merit  : its  very 
effulgence  draws  forth  the  rancorous  passions  of 
low  and  grovelling  minds,  which  too  often  have  a 
temporary  influence  in  obscuring  it  to  the  world  ; 
as  the  sun  emerging  with  full  splendor  into  the 
heavens,  calls  up,  by  the  very  fervor  of  its  rays,  the 
rank  and  noxious  vapors,  which,  for  a time,  be- 
cloud its  glory. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PAPAL  BULL  OF  PARTITION — PREPARATIONS  FOR 
A SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Q1 4-93  • ] 

In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  lost  no  time  in  taking  every  measure 
necessary  to  secure  their  new  acquisitions.  Al- 
though it  was  supposed  that  the  countries  just  dis- 
covered were  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  of  other  Oriental  princes  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  yet  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  least  doubt  of  the  right  of  their 
Catholic  majesties  to  take  possession  of  them. 
During  the  Crusades  a doctrine  had  been  estab- 
lished among  Christian  princes  extremely  favor- 
able to  their  ambitious  designs.  According  to  this, 
they  had  the  right  to  invade,  ravage,  and  seize 
upon  the  territories  of  all  infidel  nations,  under 
the  plea  of  defeating  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and 
extending  the  sway  of  his  church  on  earth.  In 
conformity  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  pope,  from 
his  supreme  authority  over  all  temporal  things, 
was  considered  as  empowered  to  dispose  of  all 
heathen  lands  to  such  potentates  as  would  engage 
to  reduce  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  and 
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to  propagate  the  true  faith  among  their  benighted 
inhabitants.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  power  that 
Pope  Martin  V.  and  his  successors  had  conceded 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  it  might  dis- 
cover from  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies  ; and  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  in  a treaty  concluded  in  1479 
with  the  Portuguese  monarch,  had  engaged  them- 
selves to  respect  the  territorial  rights  thus  ac- 
quired. It  was  to  this  treaty  that  John  II.  alluded, 
in  his  conversation  with  Columbus,  wherein  he 
suggested  his  title  to  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  first  intelligence  received  from  the  ad- 
miral of  his  success,  therefore,  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns took  the  immediate  precaution  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  the  pope.  Alexander  VI.  had  recently 
been  elevated  to  the  holy  chair  ; a pontiff  whom 
some  historians  have  stigmatized  with  every  vice 
and  crime  that  could  disgrace  humanity,  but 
whom  all  have  represented  as  eminently  able  and 
politic.  He  was  a native  of  Valencia,  and  being 
born  a subject  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  it  might 
be  inferred,  whs  favorably  disposed  to  Ferdinand  ; 
but  in  certain  questions  which  had  come  before 
him,  he  had  already  shown  a disposition  not  the 
most  cordial  toward  the  Catholic  monarch.  At 
all  events,  Ferdinand  was  well  aware  of  his 
worldly  and  perfidious  character,  and  endeavored 
to  manage  him  accordingly.  He  dispatched  am- 
bassadors, therefore,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  an- 
nouncing the  new  discovery  as  an  extraordinary 
triumph  of  the  faith  ; and  setting  forth  the  great 
glory  and  gain  which  must  redound  to  the  church 
from  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  throughout 
these  vast  and  heathen  lands.  Care  was  also 
taken  to  state  that  the  present  discovery  did  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  possessions  ceded  by 
the  holy  chair  to  Portugal,  all  which  had  been 
sedulously  avoided.  Ferdinand,  who  was  at  least 
as  politic  as  he  was  pious,  insinuated  a hint  at  the 
same  time  by  which  the  pope  might  perceive  that 
he  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  maintain  his 
important  acquisitions.  His  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  these  newly-discovered  lands  having 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns, their  title  to  the  same  did  not  require  the 
papal  sanction  ; still,  as  pious  princes,  obedient 
to  the  holy  chair,  they  supplicated  his  holiness  to 
issue  a bull,  making  a concession  of  them,  and  of 
such  others  as  might  be  discovered,  to  the  crown 
of  Castile. 

The  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  received,  in 
fact,  with  great  astonishment  and  no  less  exulta- 
tion by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Spanish  sover- 
eigns had  already  elevated  themselves  to  high  con- 
sequence in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  by  their  war 
against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a pious  crusade  ; and 
though  richly  repaid  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  it  was  thought  to  entitle 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christendom.  The 
present  discovery  was  a still  greater  achievement  ; 
it  was  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  sublime  prom- 
ises to  the  church  ; it  was  giving  to  it  “ the  heathen 
for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a possession.”  No  difficulty,  therefore, 
was  made  in  granting  what  was  considered  but  a 
modest  request  for  so  important  a service  ; though 
it  is  probable  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  worldly- 
minded  pontiff  was  quickened  by  the  insinuations 
of  the  politic  monarch. 

A bull  was  accordingly  issued,  dated  May  2d, 
1493,  ceding  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  indulgences,  in  respect  to 


the  newly-discovered  regions,  as  had  been  accord- 
ed to  the  Portuguese  with  regard  to  their  African 
discoveries,  under  the  same  condition  of  planting 
and  propagating  the  Catholic  faith.  To  prevent 
any  conflicting  claims,  however,  between  the  two 
powers  in  the  wide  range  of  their  discoveries, 
another  bull  was  issued  on  the  following  day,  con- 
taining the  famous  line  of  demarcation,  by  which 
their  territories  were  thought  to  be  clearly  and 
permanently  defined.  This  was  an  ideal  line 
drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  a hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  All  land  discovered  by  the  Span- 
ish navigators  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  which 
had  not  been  taken  possession  of  by  any  Christian 
power  before  the  preceding  Christmas,  was  to  be- 
long to  the  Spanish  crown  ; all  land  discovered 
in  the  contrary  direction  was  to  belong  to  Portu- 
gal. It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  pon- 
tiff, that,  by  pushing  their  opposite  careers  of  dis- 
covery, they  might  some  day  or  other  come  again 
in  collision,  and  renew  the  question  of  territorial 
right  at  the  antipodes. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  utmost  exertions 
were  made  by  the  sovereigns  to  fit  out  a second 
expedition.  To  insure  regularity  and  dispatch  in 
the  affairs  relative  to  the  New  World,  they  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan  Rodri- 
guez de  Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was 
successively  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Bajadoz, 
Palencia,  and  Burgos,  and  finally  appointed  patri- 
arch of  the  Indies.  He  was  a man  of  family  and 
influence  ; his  brothers  Alonzo  and  Antonio  were 
seniors,  or  lords,  of  Coca  and  Alaejos,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  comptroller-general  of  Castile.  Juan  Rod- 
riguez de  Fonseca  is  represented  by  Las  Casas  as 
a worldly  man,  more  calculated  for  temporal  than 
spiritual  concerns,  and  well  adapted  to  the  bus- 
tling occupation  of  fitting  out  and  manning  arma- 
das. Notwithstanding  the  high  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities to  which  he  rose,  his  worldly  employments 
seem  never  to  have  been  considered  incompatible 
with  his  sacred  functions.  Enjoying  the  per- 
petual, though  unmerited,  favor  of  the  sovereigns, 
he  maintained  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  must  undoubtedly  have 
possessed  talents  for  business,  to  insure  him  such 
a perpetuity  of  office  ; but  he  was  malignant  and 
vindictive  ; and  in  the  gratification  of  his  private 
resentments  not  only  heaped  wrongs  and  sorrows 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  discoverers, 
but  frequently  impeded  the  progress  of  their  enter- 
prises, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  crown.  This 
he  was  enabled  to  do  privately  and  securely  by  his 
official  situation.  His  perfidious  conduct  is  re- 
peatedly alluded  to,  but  in  guarded  terms,  by  con- 
temporary writers  of  weight  and  credit,  such  as 
the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and  the  bishop  Las 
Casas  ; but  they  evidently  were  fearful  of  express- 
ing the  fulness  of  their  feelings.  Subsequent 
Spanish  historians,  always  more  or  less  controlled 
by  ecclesiastical  supervision,  have  likewise  dealt 
too  favorably  with  this  base-minded  man.  He 
deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a warning  example  of 
those  perfidious  beings  in  office,  who  too  often  lie 
like  worms  at  the  root  of  honorable  enterprise, 
blighting,  by  their  unseen  influence,  the  fruits  of 
glorious  action,  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of 
nations. 

To  assist  Fonseca  in  his  duties,  Francisco  Pinelo 
was  associated  with  him  as  treasurer,  and  Tuan 
de  Soria  as  contador,  or  comptroller.  Their 
office,  for  the  transaction  of  Indian  affairs,  was 
fixed  at  Seville  ; extending  its  vigilance  at  the 
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same  time  to  the  port  of  Cadiz  where  a custom- 
house was  established  for  this  new  branch  of  navi- 
gation. Such  was  the  germ  of  the  Royal  India 
House,  which  afterward  rose  to  such  great  power 
and  importance.  A correspondent  office  was  or- 
dered to  be  instituted  in  Hispaniola,  under  the 
direction  oFthe  admiral.  These  officers  were  to 
interchange  registers  of  the  cargoes,  crews,  and 
munition  of  each  ship,  by  accountants  who  sailed 
with  it.  All  persons  thus  employed  were  depend- 
ants upon  the  two  comptrollers-general,  superior 
ministers  of  the  royal  revenue  ; since  the  crown 
was  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  and 
to  receive  all  the  emoluments. 

Tfie  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  was  to 
be  exacted  of  all  expenses  and  proceeds,  and  the 
most  vigilant  caution  observed  as  to  the  persons 
employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  newly-discovered 
lands.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  there,  either 
to  trade  or  to  form  an  establishment,  without  ex- 
press license  from  the  sovereigns,  from  Columbus, 
or  from  Fonseca,  under  the  heaviest  penalties. 
The  ignorance  of  the  age  as  to  enlarged  principles 
of  commerce,  and  the  example  of  the  Portuguese 
in  respect  to  their  African  possessions,  have  been 
cited  in  excuse  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit 
here  manifested  ; but  it  always  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced the  policy  of  Spain  in  her  colonial  regu- 
lations. 

Another  instance  of  the  despotic  sway  main- 
tained by  the  crown  over  commerce,  is  manifested 
in  a royal  order,  that  all  ships  in  the  ports  of  An- 
dalusia, with  their  captains,  pilots,  and  crews, 
should  be  held  in  readiness  to  serve  in  this  expe- 
dition. Columbus  and  Fonseca  were  authorized 
to  freight  or  purchase  any  of  those  vessels  they 
might  think  proper,  and  to  take  them  by  force,  if 
refused,  even  though  they  had  been  freighted  by 
other  persons,  paying  what  they  should  conceive  a 
reasonable  price.  They  were  furthermore  author- 
ized to  take  the  requisite  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  from  any  place  or  vessel  in  which 
they  might  be  found,  paying  a fair  price  to  the 
owners  ; and  they  might  compel,  not  merely  mari- 
ners, but  any  officer  holding  any  rank  or  station 
whatever,  whom  they  should  deem  necessary  to 
the  service,  to  embark  in  the  fleet  on  a reasonable 
pay  and  salary.  The  civil  authorities,  and  all  per- 
sons of  rank  and  standing,  were  called  upon  to 
render  all  requisite  aid  in  expediting  the  arma- 
ment, and  warned  against  creating  any  impedi- 
ment, under  penalty  of  privation  of  office  and  con- 
fiscation of  estate. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
the  royal  revenue  arising  from  two  thirds  of  the 
church-tithes  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
Pinelo  ; and  other  funds  were  drawn  from  a dis- 
graceful source — from  the  jewels  and  other  valua- 
bles, the  sequestrated  property  of  the  unfortunate 
Jews,  banished  from  the  kingdom,  according  to  a 
bigoted  edict  of  the  preceding  year.  As  these  re- 
sources were  still  inadequate,  Pinelo  was  author- 
ized to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a loan.  Requisi- 
tions were  likewise  made  for  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  for  artillery,  powder,  muskets, 
lances,  corselets,  and  cross-bows.  This  latter 
weapon,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, was  still  preferred  by  many  to  the  arquebus, 
and  considered  more  formidable  and  destructive, 
the  other  having  to  be  used  with  a match-lock,  and 
being  so  heavy  as  to  require  an  iron  rest.  The 
military  stores  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
war  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  furnished  a great 
part  of  these  supplies.  Almost  all  the  preceding 
orders  were  issued  by  the  23d  of  May,  while  Co- 


lumbus was  yet  at  Barcelona.  Rarely  has  there 
been  witnessed  such  a scene  of  activity  in  the  dila- 
tory offices  of  Spain. 

As  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  was  professed 
to  be  the  grand  object  of  these  discoveries,  twelve 
zealous  and  able  ecclesiastics  were  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Among 
these  was  Bernardo  Buyl  or  Boyle,  a Benedictine 
monk,  of  talent  and  reputed  sanctity,  but  one  of 
those  subtle  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in 
those  days  glided  into  all  temporal  concerns.  He 
had  acquitted  himself  with  success  in  recent  nego- 
tiations with  France,  relative  to  the  restitution  of 
Rousillon.  Before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  his  apostolical  vicar  for  the 
New  World,  and  placed  as  superior  over  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren.  This  pious  mission  was  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary  for  the  dignified 
performance  of  its  functions  ; the  queen  supplying 
from  her  own  chapel  the  ornaments  and  vestments 
to  be  used  in  all  solemn  ceremonies.  Isabella, 
from  the  first,  took  the  most  warm  and  compas- 
sionate interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Won 
by  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  of  their  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity,  and  looking  upon  them  as 
committed  by  Heaven  to  her  especial  care,  her 
heart  was  filled  with  concern  at  their  destitute 
and  ignorant  condition.  She  ordered  that  great 
care  should  betaken  of  their  religious  instruction  ; 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness ; and  enjoined  Columbus  to  inflict  signal 
punishment  on  all  Spaniards  who  should  be  guilty 
of  outrage  or  injustice  toward  them. 

By  way,  it  was  said,  of  offering  to  Heaven  the 
first-fruits  of  these  pagan' nations,  the  six  Indians 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  to  Barcelona  were 
baptized  with  great  state  and  ceremony  ; the  king, 
the  queen,  and  Prince  Juan  officiating  as  sponsors. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  their  return 
to  their  native  country,  they  would  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  their  country- 
men. One  of  them,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Juan, 
remained  in  his  household,  but  died  not  long  after- 
ward ; a Spanish  historian  remarked  that,  accord- 
ing to  what  ought  to  be  our  pious  belief,  he  was 
the  first  of  his  nation  that  entered  heaven.* 

Before  the  departure  of  Columbus  from  Barce- 
lona, the  provisional  agreement  made  at  Santa  Fe 
was  confirmed,  granting  him  the  titles,  emolu- 
ments, and  prerogatives  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and 
governor  of  all  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover.  He  was  intrusted  also  with  the 
royal  seal,  with  authority  to  use  the  name  of  their 
majesties  in  granting  letters  patent  and  commis- 
sions within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction  ; with 
the  right  also,  in  case  of  absence,  to1  appoint  a 
person  in  his  place,  and  to  invest  him,  for  the 
time,  with  the  same  powers. 

It  had  been  premised  in  the  agreement  that  for 
all  vacant  offices  in  the  government  of  the  islands 
and  main-land,  he  should  nominate  three  candi- 
dates, out  of  which  number  the  sovereign  should 
make  a choice  ; but  now,  to  save  time,  and  to 
show  their  confidence  in  Columbus,  they  empow- 
ered him  to  appoint  at  once  such  persons  as  he 
thought  proper,  who  were  to  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing the  royal  pleasure.  He  had  likewise  the  title 
and  command  of  captain-general  of  the  armament 
about  to  sail,  with  unqualified  powers  as  to  the 
government  of  the  crews,  the  establishments  to  be 
formed  in  the  New  World,  and  the  ulterior  dis- 
coveries to  be  undertaken. 

This  was  the  honeymoon  of  royal  favor,  during 
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which  Columbus  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well- 
merited  confidence  of  his  sovereigns,  before  envi- 
ous minds  had  dared  to  insinuate  a doubt  of  his 
integrity.  After  receiving  every  mark  of  public 
honor  and  private  regard,  he  took  leave  of  the  sov- 
ereigns on  the  28th  of  May.  The  whole  court  ac- 
companied him  from  the  palace  to  his  dwelling, 
and  attended,  also,  to  pay  him  farewell  honors  on 
his  departure  from  Barcelona  for  Seville. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIPLOMATIC  NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 

COURTS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

[I493-] 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the 
speedy  departure  of  the  expedition  was  heightened 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Portugal.  John 
II.  had  unfortunately  among  his  councillors  certain 
politicians  of  that  short-sighted  class,  who  mis- 
take craft  for  wisdom.  By  adopting  their  perfidi- 
ous policy  he  had  lost  the  New  World  when  it  was 
an  object  of  honorable  enterprise  ; in  compliance 
with  their  advice,  he  now  sought  to  retrieve  it  by 
stratagem.  He  had  accordingly  prepared  a large 
armament,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  an  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  but  its  real  destination  to  seize 
upon  the  newly-discovered  countries.  To  lull 
suspicion,  Don  Ruy  de  Sande  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Spanish  court,  requesting  permission  to 
procure  certain  prohibited  articles  from  Spain  for 
this  African  voyage.  He  required  also  that  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  should  forbid  their  subjects  to 
fish  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  until  the  possessions  of 
the  two  nations  should  be  properly  defined.  The 
discovery  of  Columbus,  the  real  object  of  solici- 
tude, was  treated  as  an  incidental  affair.  The 
manner  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Portugal 
was' mentioned  ; the  congratulations  of  King  John 
on  the  happy  result  of  his  voyage  ; his  satisfaction 
at  finding  that  the  admiral  had  been  instructed  to 
steer  westward  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  his 
hope  that  the  Castilian  sovereigns  would  continue 
to  enjoin  a similar  track  on  their  navig'ators — all 
to  the  south  of  those  islands  being  granted  by  pa- 
pal bull  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  concluded 
by  intimating  the  entire  confidence  of  King  John, 
that  should  any  of  the  newly-discovered  islands 
appertain  by  right  to  Portugal,  the  matter  would 
be  adjusted  in  that  spirit  of  amity  which  existed 
between  the  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wrary  a politician  to  be  easi- 
ly deceived.  He  had  received  early  intelligence 
of  the  real  designs  of  King  John,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  his  ambassador  had  himself  dispatched 
Don  Lope  de  Herrera  to  the  Portuguese  court, 
furnished  with  double  instructions,  and  with  two 
letters  of  widely  opposite  tenor.  The  first  was 
couched  in  affectionate  terms,  acknowdedging  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  Columbus,  and 
communicating  the  nature  of  his  discoveries  ; re- 
questing at  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese 
navigators  might  be  prohibited  from  visiting  those 
newly-discovered  lands,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  prohibited  their  sub- 
jects from  interfering  with  the  African  posses- 
sions of  Portugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  should  find 
that  King  John  had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to 
send,  vessels  to  the  New  World,  he  was  to  with- 
hold the  amicable  letter,  and  present  the  other, 


couched  in  stern  and  peremptory  terms,  and  for- 
bidding any  enterprise  of  the  kind.*  A keen  dip- 
lomatic game  ensued  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
perplexing  to  any  spectator  not  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  their  play.  Resende,  in  his  history 
of  King  John  II.,  informs  us  that  the  Portuguese 
monarch,  by  large  presents,  or  rather  bribes,  held 
certain  of  the  confidential  members  of  the  Castil- 
ian cabinet  in  his  interest,  who  informed  him  of 
the  most  secret  councils  of  their  court.  The 
roads  were  thronged  with  couriers  ; scarce  was 
an  intention  expressed  by  Ferdinand  to  his  minis- 
ters, but  it  was  conveyed  to  his  rival  monarch. 
The  result  was  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  seemed 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  enchantment. 
King  John  anticipated  all  their  movelments,  and 
appeared  to  dive  into  their  very  thoughts.  Their 
ambassadors  were  crossed  on  the  road  by  Portu- 
guese ambassadors,  empowered  to  settle  the  very 
points  about  which  they  were  going  to  make  re- 
monstrances. Frequently,  when  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a sudden  and  perplexing  question  .to  the  en- 
voys at  his  court,  which  apparently  would  require 
fresh  instructions  from  the  sovereigns,  he  would 
be  astonished  by  a prompt  and  positive  reply  ; 1 

most  of  the  questions  which  were  likely  to  occur 
having,  through  secret  information  been  foreseen 
and  provided  for.  As  a surmise  of  treachery  in  the 
cabinet  might  naturally  arise,  King  John,  while 
he  rewarded  his  agents  in  secret,  endeavored  to 
divert  suspicions  from  them  upon  others,  making 
rich  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Duke  de  Infantado  • 1 
and  other  Spanish  grandees  of  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity.! 

Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which 
too  often  passes  for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet  ; but  all  corrupt  and 
disingenuous  measures  are  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened politician  and  a magnanimous  prince. 
The  grand  principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate 
in  the  same  way  between  nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals ; fair  and  open  conduct,  and  inviolable 
faith,  however  they  may  appear  adverse  to  present 
purposes,  are  the  only  kind  of  policy  that  will  in- 
sure ultimate  and  honorable  success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence  in  the 
furtive  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  of  the 
double  instructions  furnished  to  Don  Lope  de 
Herrera,  received  him  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre-  ! 
vent  any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letter.  He  had 
already  dispatched  an  extra  envoy  to  the  Spanish 
court  to  keep  it  in  good  humor,  and  he  now  ap- 
pointed Doctor  Pero  Diaz  and  Don  Ruy  de  Pena 
ambassadors  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  adjust 
all  questions  relative  to  the  new  discoveries,  and 
promised  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to 
sail  on  a voyage  of  discovery  within  sixty  days  1 
after  their  arrival  at  Barcelona. 

These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  propose, 
as  a mode  of  effectually  settling  allk  claims,  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  from  the  Canaries  due  west ; ■ 

all  lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to  appertain  to  the  i 
Castilian  court  ; all  south  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, excepting  any  islands  already  in  possession  of 
either  powers. J 

Ferdinand  had  now  the  vantage-ground  ; his 
object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  and 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  Zurita, 
Anales  de  Aragon,  lib  i.  cap.  25. 

f Resende,  Vida  del  Rey  Dom  Joam  II.,  cap.  157. 
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departure  of  Columbus,  by  entangling  King  John 
in  long  diplomatic  negotiations.* * * §  In  reply  to  his 
proposals,  he  dispatched  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  and 
Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Caravajal  on  a solemn  em- 
bassy to  Portugal,  in  which  there  was  great  out- 
ward pomp  and  parade,  and  many  professions  of 
amity,  but  the  whole  purport  of  which  was  to  pro- 
pose to  submit  the  territorial  questions  which  had 
risen  between ‘them  to  arbi  tration  or  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  This  stately  embassy  moved  with  be- 
coming slowness,  but  a special  envoy  was  sent  in 
advance  to  apprise  the  king  of  Portugal  of  its  ap- 
proach, in  order  to  keep  him  waiting  for  its  com- 
munications. 

King  John  understood  the  whole  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  embassy,  and  felt  that  Ferdinand  was 
foiling  him.  The  ambassadors  at  length  arrived, 
and  delivered  their  credentials  with  great  form 
and  ceremony.  As  they  retired  from  his  pres- 
ence, he  looked  after  them  contemptuously  : 
“ This  embassy  from  our  cousin,”  said  he, 
“ wants  both  head  and  feet.”  He  alluded  to  the 
character  both  of  the  mission  and  the  envoys. 
Don  Garcia  de  Caravajal  was  vain  and  frivolous, 
and  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  lame  of  one  leg.f 

In  the  height  of  his  vexation,  King  John  is  even 
said  to  have  held  out  some  vague  show  of  hostile 
intentions,  taking  occasion  to  let  the  ambassadors 
discover  him  reviewing  his  cavalry  and  dropping 
ambiguous  words  in  their  hearing,  which  might 
be  construed  into  something  of  menacing  import.  J 
The  embassy  returned  to  Castile,  leaving  him  in 
a state  of  perplexity  and  irritation  ; but  whatever 
might  be  his  chagrin,  his  discretion  prevented 
him  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture.  He  had 
some  hopes  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
pope,  to  whom  he  had  sent  an  embassy,  complain- 
ing of  the  pretended  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  infringing  the  territories  granted  to  Portugal 
by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly  imploring  redress. 
Here,  as  has  been  shown,  his  wary  antagonist  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  he  was  doomed 
again  to  be  foiled.  The  only  reply  his  ambassa- 
dor received,  was  a reference  to  the  line  of  parti- 
tion from  pole  to  pole,  so  sagely  devised  by  his 
holiness. \ Such  was  this  royal  game  of  diplo- 
macy, where  the  parties  were  playing  for  a newly- 
discovered  world.  John  II.  was  able  and  intelli- 
gent, and  had  crafty  councillors  to  advise  him  in 
all  his  moves  ; but  whenever  deep  and  subtle 
policy  was  required,  Ferdinand  was  master  of  the 
game. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FURTHER  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND 
VOYAGE — CHARACTER  OF  ALONSO  DE  OJEDA 
— DIFFERENCE  OF  COLUMBUS  WITH  SORIA  AND 
FONSECA. 

[H93-] 

Distrustful  of  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  to  interfere  with  their  discoveries,  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  in  the  course  of  their  negotia- 
tions, wrote  repeatedly  to  Columbus,  urging  him 
to  hasten  his  departure.  His  zeal,  however,  need- 
ed no  incitement  ; immediately  on  arriving  at  Se- 


*  Vasconcelos,  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi. 

■j  Vasconcelos,  lib.  vi.  Barros,  Asia,  d.  i,,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  2. 
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§ Herrera,  decad.  i.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


ville,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  proceeded  with 
all  diligence  to  fit  out  the  armament,  making  use 
of  the  powers  given  him  to  put  in  .requisition  the 
ships  and  crews  which  were  in  the  harbors  of 
Andalusia.  He  was  joined  soon  after  by  Fonseca 
and  Soria,  who  had  remained  for  a time  at  Barce- 
lona ; and  with  their  united  exertions,  a fleet  of 
seventeen  vessels,  large  and  small,  was  soon  in  a 
state  of  preparation.  The  best  pilots  were  chosen 
for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mustered  in 
presence  of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A number  of 
skilful  husbandmen,  miners,  carpenters,  and  other 
mechanics  were  engaged  for  the  projected  colony. 
Horses, both  for  military  purposes  and  for  stocking 
the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds,  were  likewise  provided.  Grain,  seeds  of  vari- 
ous plants, vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings, 
were  embarked,  together  with  a great  quantity  of 
merchandise,  consisting  of  trinkets,  beads,  hawks’ 
bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other  showy  trifles, 
calculated  for  trafficking  with  the  natives.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  an  abundant  supply  of  provi- 
sions of  all  sorts,  munitions  of  war,  and  medicines 
and  refreshments  for  the  sick. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed 
respecting  this  expedition.  The  most  extravagant 
fancies  were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  New 
World.  The  accounts  given  by  the  voyagers  who 
had  visited  it  were  full  of  exaggeration  ; for  in  fact 
they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  confused  notions 
concerning  it,  like  the  recollection  of  a dream, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  Columbus  himself  had 
beheld  everything  through  the  most  delusive  me- 
dium. The  vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  his  ardent  spirit,  while 
they  roused  the  public  to  a wonderful  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  prepared  the  v/ay  for  bitter  disap- 
pointment. The  cupidity  of  the  avaricious  was 
inflamed  with  the  idea  of  regions  of  unappropri- 
ated wealth,  where  the  rivers  rolled  over  golden 
sands,  and  the  mountains  teemed  with  gems  and 
precious  metals  ; where  the  groves  produced 
spices  and  perfumes,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
were  sown  with  pearl.  Others  had  conceived  vis- 
ions of  a loftier  kind.  It  was  a romantic  and  stir- 
ring age,  and  the  wars  with  the  Moors  being  over, 
and  hostilities  with  the  French  suspended,  the 
bold  and  restless  spirits  of  the  nation,  impatient  of 
the  monotony  of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  em- 
ployment. To  these  the  New  World  presented  a 
vast  field  for  wild  enterprise  and  extraordinary  ad- 
venture, so  congenial  to  the  Spanish  character  in 
that  period  of  its  meridian  fervor  and  brilliancy. 
Many  hidalgos  of  high  rank,  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  and  Andalusian  cavaliers,  schooled  in 
arms,  and  inspired  with  a passion  for  hardy 
achievements  by  the  romantic  wars  of  Granada, 
pressed  into  the  expedition,  some  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, others  at  their  own  cost.  To  them  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a new  series  of  crusades,  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  splendor  the  chivalrous  en- 
terprises to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pictured  to 
themselves  vast  and  beautiful  islands  of  the  ocean 
to  be  overrun  and  subdued  ; their  internal  won- 
ders to  be  explored,  and  the  banner  of  the  cross 
to  be  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  cities  they  were 
supposed  to  contain.  Thence  they  were  to  make 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  India,  or  rather  Asia, 
penetrate  into  Mangi  and  Cathay,  convert,  or  what 
was  the  same  thing,  conquer  the  Grand  Khan, 
and  thus  open  a glorious  career  of  arms  among  the 
splendid  countries  and  semi-barbarous  nations  of 
the  East.  Thus,  no  one  had  any  definite  idea  of 
the  object  or  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he 
was  embarking,  or  the  situation  and  character  of 
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the  region  to  which  he  was  bound.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing this  fever  of  the  imagination,  had  sober  facts 
and  cold  realities  been  presented,  they  would  have 
been  rejected  with  disdain  ; for  there  is  nothing 
of  which  the  public  is  more  impatient  than  of  be- 
ing disturbed  in  the  indulgence  of  any  of  its  gold- 
en dreams. 

Among  the  noted  personages  who  engaged  in 
the  expedition  was  a young  cavalier  of  the  name 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
traordinary personal  endowments  and  his  daring 
spirit  ; and  who  distinguished  himself  among  the 
early  discoverers  by  many  perilous  expeditions 
and  singular  exploits.  He  was  of  a good  family, 
cousin-german  to  the  venerable  Father  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  Inquisitor  of  Spain  ; had  been  brought  up 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
and  had  served  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors. 
He  was  of  small  stature,  but  vigorous  make,  well 
proportioned,  dark  complexioned,  of  handsome, 
animated  countenance,  and  incredible  strength 
and  agility.  Expert  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  ac- 
complished in  all  manly  and  warlike  exercises,  an 
admirable  horseman,  and  a partisan  soldier  of  the 
highest  order  ; bold  of  heart,  free  of  spirit,  open 
of  hand  ; fierce  in  fight,  quick  in  brawl,  but 
ready  to  forgive  and  prone  to  forget  an  injury  ; he 
was  for  a long  time  the  idol  of  the  rash  and  roving 
youth  who  engaged  in  the  early  expeditions  to  the 
New  World,  and  has  been  made  the  hero  of  many 
wonderful  tales.  On  introducing  him  to  histori- 
cal notice,  Las  Casas  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
his  exploits,  which  would  be  unworthy  of  record, 
but  that  it  exhibits  the  singular  character  of  the 
man. 

Oueen  Isabella  being  in  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  better  known  as  the  Giralda,  Oje- 
da, to  entertain  her  majesty,  and  to  give  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  agility,  mounted  on  a great  beam 
which  projected  in  the  air,  twenty  feet  from  the 
tower,  at  such  an  immense  height  from  the 
ground,  that  the  people  below  looked  like  dwarfs, 
and  it  was  enough  to  make  Ojeda  himself  shud- 
der to  look  down.  Along  this  beam  he  walked 
briskly,  and  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
he  had  been  pacing  his  chamber.  When  arrived 
at  the  end,  he  stood  on  one  leg,  lifting  the  other 
in  the  air  ; then  turning  nimbly  round,  he  return- 
ed in  the  same  way  to  the  tower,  unaffected  by 
the  giddy  height,  whence  the  least  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  him  and  dashed  him  to 
pieces.  He  afterward  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
beam,  and  placing  the  other  against  the  wall  of 
the  building,  threw  an  orange  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  a proof,  says  Las  Casas,  of  immense 
muscular  strength.  Such  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
who  soon  became  conspicuous  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Columbus,  and  was  always  foremost  in 
every  enterprise  of  an  adventurous  nature  ; who 
courted  peril  as  if  for  the  very  love  of  danger,  and 
seemed  to  fight  more  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
than  for  the  sake  of  distinction.* 

The  number  of  persons  permitted  to  embark  in 
the  expedition  had  been  limited  to  one  thousand  ; 
but  such  was  the  urgent  application  of  volunteers 
to  be  allowed  to  enlist  without  pay,  that  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  twelve  hundred.  Many  more 
were  refused  for  want  of  room  in  the  ships  for 
their  accommodation,  but  some  contrived  to  get 
admitted  by  stealth,  so  that  eventually  about  fif- 
teen hundred  set  sail  in  the  fleet.  As  Columbus, 
in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  enter- 


* Las  Casas,  lib.  i.,  ms.  Pizarro,  Varones  Illustres. 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


prise,  provided  everything  that  might  be  necessary 
in  various  possible  emergencies,  the  expenses  of 
the  outfit  exceeded  what  had  been  anticipated. 
This  gave  rise-  to  occasional  demurs  on  the  part  o£ 
the  comptroller,  Juan  de  Soria,  who  sometimes  re- 
fused to  sign  thS  accounts  of  the  admiral,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  transactions  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  deference  due  both  to  his  character 
and  station.  For  this  he  received  repeated  and 
severe  reprimands  from  the  sovereigns,  who  em- 
phatically commanded  that  Columbus  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  everything 
done  to  facilitate  his  plans  and  yield  him  satisfac- 
tion. From  similar  injunctions  inserted  in  the 
royal  letters  to  Fonseca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville, 
it  is  probable  that  he  also  had  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  the  captious  exercise  of  his  official 
powers.  He  appears  to  have  demurred  to  various 
requisitions  of  Columbus,  particularly  one  for  foot- 
men and  other  domestics  for  his  immediate  ser- 
vice, to  form  his  household  and  retinue  as  admiral 
and  viceroy  ; a demand  which  was  considered 
superfluous  by  the  prelate,  as  all  who  embarked 
in  the  expedition  were  at  his  command.  In  reply, 
the  sovereigns  ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed 
ten  escuderos  de  a pie,  or  footmen,  and  twenty 
persons  in  other  domestic  capacities,  and  remind- 
ed Fonseca  of  their  charge  that,  both  in  the  nature 
and  mode  of  his  transactions  with  the  admiral,  he 
should  study  to  give  him  content  ; observing  that, 
as  the  whole  armament  was  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand, it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  wishes  should 
be  consulted,  and  no  one  embarrass  him  with 
punctilios  and  difficulties.* 

These  trivial  differences  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  from  the  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  on 
the  mind  of  Fonseca,  for  from  them  we  must  date 
the  rise  of  that  singular  hostility  which  he  ever 
afterward  manifested  toward  Columbus  ; which 
every  year  increased  in  rancor,  and  which  he 
gratified  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secret- 
ly multiplying  impediments  and  vexations  in  his 
path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port, 
intelligence  was  received  that  a Portuguese  cara- 
vel had  set  sail  from  Madeira  and  steered  for  the 
west.  Suspicions  were  immediately  awakened 
that  she  was  bound  for  the  lately-discovered  lands. 
Columbus  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  proposed  to  dispatch  a part  of  his  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  her.  His  proposition  was  approved, 
but  not  carried  into  effect.  On  remonstrances 
being  made  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  King  John  de- 
clared th^ft  the  vessel  had  sailed  without  his  per- 
mission, and  that  he  would  send  three  caravels  to 
bring  her  back.  This  only  served  to  increase  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  who  considered 
the  w'hole  a deep-laid  stratagem,  and  that  it  was 
intended  the  vessels  should  join  their  forces,  and 
pursue  their  course  together  to  the  New  World. 
Columbus  was  urged,  therefore,  to  depart  without 
an  hour’s  delay,  and  instructed  to  steer  w:ide  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  entirely  avoid  the  Portu- 
guese coasts  and  islands,  for  fear  of  molestation. 
If  he  met  with  any  vessels  in  the  seas  he  had  ex- 
plored, he  was  to  seize  them,  and  inflict  rigorous 
punishment  on  the  crewrs.  Fonseca  was  also  or- 
dered to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  case  any  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Portugal  to  send  double  the  force 
after  it.  These  precautions,  however,  proved  un- 
necessary. Whether  such  caravels  actually  did 
sail,  and  w'hether  they  were  sent  with  sinister 


* Navarrete,  Colec. , tom.  ii.  Documentos,  No. 
62-66. 
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motives  by  Portugal,  does  not  appear  ; nothing 
was  either  seen  or  heard  of  them  by  Columbus  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage. 

It  may  be  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to 
anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  regular  course  of  his- 
tory, and  mention  the  manner  in  which  this  terri- 
torial question  was  finally  settled  between  the 
rival  sovereigns.  It  was  impossible  for  King  John 
to  repress  his  disquiet  at  the  indefinite  enterprises 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ; he  did  not  know  how 
far  they  might  extend,  and  whether  they  might 
not  forestall  him  in  all  his  anticipated  discoveries 
in  India.  Finding,  however,  all  attempts  fruitless 
to  gain  by  stratagem  an  advantage  over  his  wary 
and  skilful  antagonist,  and  despairing  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  from  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had 
recourse,  at  last,  to  fair  and  amicable  negotiations, 
and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who 
turn  aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of 
craft,  that  had  he  kept  to  the  line  of  frank  and  open 
policy,  he  would  have  saved  himself  a world  of 
perplexity,  and  have  arrived  sooner  at  his  object. 
He  offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the 
free  prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and 
to  conform  to  the  plan  of  partition  by  a meridian 
line  ; but  he  represented  that  this  line  had  not  been 
drawn  far  enough  to  the  west  ; that  while  it  left 
the  wide  ocean  free  to  the  range  of  Spanish  enter- 
prise, his  navigators  could  not  venture  more  than 
a hundred  leagues  west  of  his  possessions,  and 
had  no  scope  or  sea-room  for  their  southern  voy- 
ages. 

After  much  difficulty  and  discussion,  this  mo- 
mentous dispute  was  adjusted  by  deputies  from 


the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Tordesillas  in  Old 
Castile,  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1494,  signed  a treaty  by  which  the  papal  line 
of  partition  was  moved  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
It  was  agreed  that  within  six  months  an  equal 
number  of  caravels  and  mariners,  on  the  part  of 
the  two  nations,  should  rendezvous  at  the  island 
of  the  Grand  Canary,  provided  with  men  learned 
in  astronomy  and  navigation.  They  were  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
thence  westward  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues,  and  determine  the  proposed  line  from 
pole  to  pole,  dividing  the  ocean  between  the  two 
nations.*  Each  of  the  two  powers  engaged  sol- 
emnly to  observe  the  bounds  thus  prescribed, 
and  to  prosecute  no  enterprise  beyond  its  proper 
limits  ; though  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spanish 
navigators  might  traverse  freely  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  ocean  in  prosecuting  their  rightful  voyages. 
Various  circumstances  impeded  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  determine  the  line,  but  the  treaty  re- 
mained in  force,  and  prevented  all  further  discus- 
sions. 

Thus,  says  Vasconcelos,  this  great  question,  the 
greatest  ever  agitated  between  the  two  crowns,  for 
it  was  the  partition  of  a new  world,  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  prudence  and  address  of  two  of  the 
most  politic  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  the  scep- 
tre. It  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  each  holding  himself  entitled  to  the  vast 
countries  that  might  be  discovered  within  his 
boundary,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 


BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  ON  HIS  SECOND  VOY- 
AGE— DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 

[I493-] 

The  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
age of  discovery  presented  a brilliant  contrast  to 
his  gloomy  embarkation  at  Palos.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz 
was  whitened  by  his  fleet.  There  were  three  large 
ships  of  heavy  burden,*  and  fourteen  caravels, 
loitering  with  flapping  sails,  and  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal to  get  under  way.  The  harbor  resounded  with 
the  well-known  note  of  the  sailor,  hoisting  sail  or 
weighing  anchor  ; a motley  crowd  were  hurrying 
on  board,  and  taking  leave  of  their  friends  in  the 
confidence  of  a prosperous  voyage  and  triumphant 
return.  There  was  the  high-spirited  cavalier, 
bound  on  romantic  enterprise  ; the  hardy  navi- 
gator, ambitious  of  acquiring  laurels  in  these  un- 
known seas  ; the  roving  adventurer,  seeking 
novelty  and  excitement ; the  keen,  calculating 
speculator,  eager  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  sav- 
age tribes  ; and  the  pale  missionary  from  the 


* Peter  Martyr  says  they  were  carracks  (a  large 
species  of  merchant  vessel,  principally  used  in  coast- 
ing trade),  of  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  that  two 
of  the  caravels  were  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
more  capable  of  bearing  decks  from  the  size  of  their 
masts.— Decad.  i.  lib.  i. 


cloister,  anxious  to  extend  the  , dominion  of  the 
church,  or  devoutly  zealous  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  All  were  full  of  animation  and  lively 
hope.  Instead  of  being  regarded  by  the  populace 
as  devoted  men,  bound  upon  a dark  and  desperate 
enterprise,  they  were  contemplated  with  envy,  as 
favored  mortals,  bound  to  golden  regions  and 
happy  climes,  where  nothing  but  wealth  and 
wonder  and  delights  awaited  them.  Columbus, 
conspicuous  for  his  height  and  his  commanding 
appearance,  was  attended  by  his  two  sons  Diego 
and  Fernando,  the  eldest  but  a stripling,  who  had 
come  to  witness  his  departure,!  both  proud  of  the 
glory  of  their  father.  Wherever  he  passed,  every 
eye  followed  him  with  admiration,  and  every 
tongue  praised  and  blessed  him.  Before  sunrise 
the  whole  fleet  was  under  way  ; the  weather  was 
serene  and  propitious,  and  as  the  populace  watched 
their  parting  sails  brightening  in  the  morning 
beams,  they  looked  forward  to  their  joyful  return 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  sovereigns, 
Columbus  steered  wide  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal 
and  of  its  islands,  standing  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Canaries,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  October. 
After  touching  at  the  Grand  Canary,  he  anchored 
on  the  5th  at  Gomera,  to  take  in  a supply  of  wood 
and  water.  Here  also  he  purchased  calves,  goats, 


* Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Fernand.,  lib,  i.  cap.  29. 
Vasconcelos,  lib.  vi. 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  44. 
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and  sheep,  to  stock  the  island  of  Hispaniola  ; and 
eight  hogs,  from  which,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
the  infinite  number  of  swine  was  propagated,  with 
which  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World 
subsequently  abounded.  A number  of  domestic 
fowls  were  likewise  purchased,  which  were  the 
origin  of  the  species  in  the  New  World  ; and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  seeds  of  oranges, 
lemons,  bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard 
fruits,* * * § *  which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
islands  of  the  west,  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  Old  World. f 

On  the  7th,  when  about  to  sail,  Columbus  gave 
to  the  commander  of  each  vessel  a sealed  letter  of 
instructions,  in  which  was  specified  his  route  to 
the  harbor  of  Nativity,  the  residence  of  the  cacique 
Guacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be  opened  in  case 
of  being  separated  by  accident,  as  he  wished  to 
make  a mystery,  as  long  as  possible,  of  the  exact 
route  to  the  newly-discovered  country,  lest  adven- 
turers of  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  Por- 
tuguese, should  follow  in  his  track,  and  interfere 
with  his  enterprises. J 

After  making  sail  from  Gomera,  they  were  be- 
calmed for  a few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  a fair  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  east,  which  soon  carried  them  out  of 
sight  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Columbus  held  his 
course  to  the  south-west,  intending  to  keep  con- 
siderably more  to  the  southward  than  in  his  first 
voyage,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs,  of  which  he  had  received  such  vague 
and  wonderful  accounts  from  the  Indians. g Being 
in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  breeze  con- 
tinued fair  and  steady,  with  a quiet  sea  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  and  by  the  24th  they  had  made  four 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Gomera,  without 
seeing  any  of  those  fields  of  sea-weeds  encoun- 
tered within  a much  less  distance  on  their  first 
voyage.  At  that  time  their  appearance  was  im- 
portant, and  almost  providential,  inspiring  con- 
tinual hope,  and  enticing  them  forward  in  their 
dubious  enterprise.  Now  they  needed  no  such 
signals,  being  full  of  confidence  and  lively  antici- 
pation, and  on  seeing  a swallow  circling  about 
the  ships,  and  being  visited  occasionally  by  sud- 
den showers,  they  began  to  look  out  cheerily  for 
land. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  they  had  in 
the  night  a gust  of  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by 
the  severe  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  tropics. 
It  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  they  considered  them- 
selves in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  several  of 
those  lambent  flames  playing  about  the  tops  of  the 
masts,  and  gliding  along  the  rigging,  which  have 
always  been  objects  of  superstitious  fancies  among 
sa  lors.  Fernando  Columbus  makes  remarks  on 
them  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  “ On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night, 
was  seen  St.  Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers 
at  the  topmast  : there  was  much  rain  and 
great  thunder  ; I mean  to  say,  that  those  lights 
were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body 
of  St.  Elmo,  on  beholding  which  they  chant 
litanies  and  orisons,  holding  it  for  certain,  that  in 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  83. 

•j  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  wild 
oranges,  small  and  bitter,  as  well  as  wild  lemons,  in 
the  New  World,  prior  to  the  discover)'.  Caldcleugh 
also  mentions  that  the  Brazilians  consider  the  small 
bitter  wild  orange  of  native  origin. — Humboldt,  Essai 
Politique  sur  l’lsle  de  Cuba,  tom.  i.  p.  68. 

i.  Las  Casas,  M.  Sup. 

§ Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 


the  tempest  in  which  he  appears,  no  one  is  in  dan< 
ger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I leave  the  matter  to 
them  ; but  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar  lights 
have  sometimes  appeared  to  the  Roman  mariners  j 
during  tempests  at  sea,  which  they  said  were  Cas-  ] 
tor  and  Pollux,  of  which  likewise  Seneca  makes 
mention.  ”* 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, Columbus  was  convinced,  from  the  color  of 
the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  waves,  and  the  variable 
winds  and  frequent  showers,  that  they  must  be 
near  to  land  ; he  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  take  in 
sail,  and  tc  maintain  a vigilant  watch  throughout 
the  night.  He  had  judged  with  his  usual  sagacity. 

In  the  morning  a lofty  island  was  descried  to  the 
west,  at  the  sight  of  which  there  were  shouts  of 
joy  throughout  the  fleet.  Columbus  gave  to  the 
island  the  name  of  Dominica,  from  having  discov-  ‘ 
ered  it  on  Sunday.  As  the  ships  moved  gently 
onward,  other  islands  rose  to  sight,  covered  with 
forests,  while  flights  of  parrots  and  other  tropi- 
cal birds  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  crews  were  now  assembled  on  the  decks  of 
the  several  ships,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their 
prosperous  voyage,  and  their  happy  discovery  of 
land,  chanting  the  Salve  Regina  and  other  an- 
thems. Such  was  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
Columbus  celebrated  all  his  discoveries,  and 
which,  in  fact,  was  generally  observed  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  voyagers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  GUADA- 
LOUPE. 

[*493.] 

The  islands  among  which  Columbus  had  ar- 
rived were  a part  of  that  beautiful  cluster  called 
by  some  the  Antilles,  which  sweep  almost  in  a 
semicircle  from  the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico  to 
the  coast  of  Paria  on  the  southern  continent,  form- 
ing a kind  of  barrier  between  the  main  ocean  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

During  the  first  day  that  he  entered  this  archi- 
pelago, Columbus  saw  no  less  than  six  islands  of 
different  magnitude.  They  were  clothed  in  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  and  the  breezes  from  them  were 
sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  their  forests. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  good  anchorage  at 
Dominica,  he  stood  for  another  of  the  group,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship,  Marigalante. 
Here  he  landed,  displayed  the  royal  banner,  and 
took  possession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns.  The  island  appeared  to  be  unin- 
habited ; a rich  and  dense  forest  overspread  it  ; 
some  of  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  others  laden 
with  unknown  fruits,  others  possessing  spicy 
odors — among  which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the 
laurel  and  the  fragrance  of  the  clove. 

Hence  they  made  sail  for  an  island  of  larger 
size,  with  a remarkable  mountain  ; one  peak. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  45.  A similar  mention 
is  made  of  this  nautical  superstition  in  the  voyage  of 
Magellan.  “ During  these  great  storms,  they  said 
that  St.  Elmo  appeared  at  the  topmast  with  a lighted 
candle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the 
people  shed  tears  of  joy,  receiving  great  consolation, 
and  saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of  mariners. 
He  remained  visible  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  disappeared,  with  a great  flash  of  lightning, 
which  blinded  the  people.” — Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  10. 
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which  proved  afterward  to  be  the  crater  of  a vol- 
cano, rose  to  a great  height,  with  streams  of  water 
gushing  from  it.  As  they  approached  within 
three  leagues  they  beheld  a cataract  of  such 
height  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator,  it 
seemed  to  be  falling  from  the  sky.  As  it  broke  into 
foam  in  its  descent,  many  at  first  believed  it  to  be 
merely  a stratum  of  white  rock.*  To  this  island, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Turuqueira.f  the 
admiral  gave  the  name  of  Guadaloupe,  having 
promised  the  monks  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  in 
Estremadura  to  call  some  newly-discovered  place 
after  their  convent. 

Landing  here  on  the  4th,  they  visited  a village 
near  the  shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled,  Some 
even  leaving  their  children  behind  in  their  terror 
and  confusion.  These  the  Spaniards  soothed  with 
caresses,  binding  hawks’  bells  and  other  trinkets 
round  their  arms.  This  village,  like  most  of 
those  of  the  island,  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty 
houses,  built  round  a public  place  or  square.  The 
houses  were  constructed  of  trunks  and  trees  inter- 
woven with  reeds  and  branches,  and  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  They  were  square,  not  circular 
like  those  of  the  other  islands,  % and  each  had  its 
portico  or  shelter  from  the  sun.  One  of  the  porti- 
cos was  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  tolera- 
bly carved  in  wood.  For  furniture  they  had  ham- 
mocks of  cotton  net,  and  utensils  formed  of  cala- 
bashes or  earthenware,  equal  to  the  best  of  those 
of  Hispaniola.  There  were  large  quantities  of 
cotton  ; some  in  the  wool,  some  in  yarn,  and  some 
wrought  into  cloth  of  very  tolerable  texture  ; and 
many  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with 
sharp  bones.  Provisions  seemed  to  abound. 
There  were  many  domesticated  geese  like  those 
of  Europe,  and  parrots  as  large  as  household 
fowls,  with  blue,  green, white,  and  scarlet  plumage, 
being  the  splendid  species  called  'guacamayos. 
Here  also  the  Spaniards  first  met  with  the  anana, 
or  pineapple,  the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  which 
astonished  and  delighted  them.  In  one  of  the 
houses  they  were  surprised  to  find  a pan  or  other 
utensil  of  iron,  not  having  ever  met  with  that 
metal  in  the  New  World.  Fernando  Colon  sup- 
poses that  it  was  formed  of  a certain  kind  of  heavy 
stone  found  among  those  islands,  which,  when 
burnt,  has  the  appearance  of  shining  iron  ; or  it 
might  have  been  some  utensil  brought  by  the  In- 
dians from  Hispaniola.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  na- 
tive iron  was  ever  found  among  the  people  of 
these  islands. 

In  another  house  was  the  stem-post  of  a vessel. 
How  had  it  reached  these  shores,  which  appeared 
never  to  have  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  civilized 
man  ? Was  it  the  wreck  of  some  vessel  from  the 
more  enlightened  countries  of  Asia,  which  they 
supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  this  direction  ? Or 
a part  of  the  caravel  which  Columbus  had  lost  at 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  during  his  first  voyage  ? 
Or  a fragment  of  some  European  ship  which  had 
drifted  across  the  Atlantic  ? The  latter  was  most 
probably  the  case.  The  constant  current  which 
sets  over  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  produced  by 
the  steady  prevalence  of  the  trade-winds,  must  oc- 
casionally bring  wrecks  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New  ; and  long  before  the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus the  savages  of  the  islands  and  the  coasts  may 
have  gazed  with  wonder  at  fragments  of  European 
barks  which  have  floated  to  their  shores. 


* Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 

t Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Peter  Martyr  calls  it  Caru- 
cueira  or  Queraquiera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 

Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 


What  struck  the  Spaniards  with  horror  was 
the  sight  of  human  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  sup- 
posed, of  unnatural  repasts  ; and  skulls,  appar- 
ently used  as  vases  and  other  household  uten- 
sils. These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that 
they  Avere  now  in  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals, 
or  Caribs,  whose  predatory  expeditions  and  ruth- 
less character  rendered  them  the  terror  of  these 
seas. 

The  boat  having  returned  on  board,  Columbus 
proceeded  upward  of  two  leagues,  until  he  an- 
chored, late  in  the/evening,  in  a convenient  port. 
The  island  on  this  side  extended  for  the  distance 
of  five  and  twenty  leagues,  diversified  with  lofty 
mountains  and  broad  plains.  Along  the  co'ast 
were  small  villages  and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  fled  in  affright.  On  the  following  day 
the  boats  landed,  and  succeeded  in  taking  and 
bringing  off  a boy  and  several  women.  Tire  in- 
formation gathered  from  them  confirmed  Colum- 
bus in  his  idea  that  this  was  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs.  He  learnt  that  the  inhabitants  were 
in  league  with  two  neighboring  islands,  but  made 
war  upon  all  the  rest.  They  even  went  on  preda- 
tory enterprises,  in  canoes  made  from  the  hollow- 
ed trunks  of  trees,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues.  Their  arms  were  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes  or  shells 
of  tortoises,  and  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  a cer- 
tain herb.  They  made  descents  upon  the  islands, 
ravaged  the  villages,  carried  off  the  youngest  and 
handsomest  of  the  women,  whom  they  retained  as 
servants  or  companions,  and  made  prisoners  of 
the  men,  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 

After  hearing  such  accounts  of  the  natives  of 
this  island,  Columbus  was  extremely  uneasy  at 
finding,  in  the  evening,  that  Diego  Marque,  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  eight  men  were 
missing.  They  had  landed  early  in  the  morning 
without  leave,  and  straying  into  the  woods,  had  not 
since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  The  night  passed 
away  without  their  return.  On  the  following  day 
parties  were  sent  in  various  directions  in  quest  of 
them,  each  with  a trumpeter  to  sound  calls  and 
signals.  Guns  were  fired  from  the  ships,  and 
arquebuses  on  shore,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  parties  returned  in  the  evening,  wearied  with 
a fruitless  search.  In  several  hamlets  they  had 
met  with  proofs  of  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the 
natives.  Human  limbs  were  suspended  to  the 
beams  of  the  houses,  as  if  curing  for  provisions  ; 
the  head  of  a young  man  recently  killed  was  yet 
bleeding  ; some  parts  of  his  body  were  roasting 
before  the  fire,  others  boiling  with  the  flesh  of 
geese  and  parrots.* 

Several  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
had  been  seen  on  the  shore,  gazing  with  wonder 
at  the  ships,  but  when  the  boats  approached,  they 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Several  women 
came  off  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge,  being  cap- 
tives from  other  islands.  Columbus  ordered  that 
they  should  be  decorated  with  hawks’  bells  and 
strings  of  beads  and  bugles,  and  sent  on  shore, 
in  hopes  of  enticing  off  some  of  the  men.  They 
soon  returned  to  the  boats  stripped  of  their 
ornaments,  and  imploring  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  ships.  The  admiral  learnt  from  them  that 
most  of  the  men  of  the  island  were  absent, 
the  king  having  sailed  some  time  before  with 
ten  canoes  and  three  hundred  warriors,  on  a 
cruise  in  quest  of  prisoners  and  booty.  When 
the  men  went  forth  on  these  expeditions,  the 


* P.  Martyr,  Letter  147,  to  Pomponio  Laeto.  Idem, 
decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 
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women  remained  to  defend  their  shores  from  in- 
vasion. They  were  expert  archers,  partaking  of 
the  warrior  spirit  of  their  husbands,  and  almost 
equalling  them  in  force  and  intrepidity.* 

The  continued  absence  of  the  wanderers  per- 
plexed Columbus  extremely.  He  was  impatient 
to  arrive  at  Hispaniola,  but  unwilling  to  sail  while 
there  was  a possibility  of  their  being  alive  and 
being  recovered.  In  this  emergency  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  the  same  young  cavalier  whose  exploit  on 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  has  been 
mentioned,  volunteered  to  scour  the  island  with 
forty  men  in  quest  of  them.  He  departed  accord- 
ingly, and  during  his  absence  the  ships  took  in 
wood  and  water,  and  part  of  the  crews  were  per- 
mitted to  land,  wash  their  clothes,  and  recreate 
themselves. 

Ojeda  and  his  followers  pushed  far  into  the  in- 
terior, firing  off  arquebuses  and  sounding  trum- 
pets in  the  valleys  and  from  the  summits  of  cliffs 
and  precipices,  but  were  only  answered  by  their 
own  echoes.  The  tropical  luxuriance  and  density 
of  the  forests  rendered  them  almost  impenetra- 
ble ; and  it  was  necessary  to  wade  a great  many 
rivers,  or  probably  the  windings  and  doublings  of 
the  same  stream.  The  island  appeared  to  be  nat- 
urally fertile  in  the  extreme.  The  forests  abound- 
ed with  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which 
Ojeda  fancied  he  perceived  the  odor  of  precious 
gums  and  spices.  There  was  honey  in  hollow 
trees  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  ; abundance  of  fruit 
also  ; for,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  the  Caribs, 
in  their  predatory  cruisings,  were  accustomed  to 
bring  home  the  see'ds  and  roots  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  from  the  distant  islands  and  countries 
which  they  overran. 

Ojeda  returned  without  any  tidings  of  the  strag- 
glers. Several  days  had  now  elapsed  since  their 
disappearance.  They  were  given  up  for  lost,  and 
the  fleet  was  about  sailing  when,  to  the  universal 
joy,  a signal  was  made  by  them  from  the  shore. 
When  they  came  on  board  their  haggard  and  ex- 
hausted looks  bespoke  what  they  had  suffered. 
For  several  days  they  had  been  perplexed  in  track- 
less forests,  so  dense  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light 
of  day.  They  had  clambered  rocks,  waded  riv- 
ers, and  struggled  through  briers  and  thickets. 
Some,  who  were  experienced  seamen  climbed  the 
trees  to  get  a sight  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  gov- 
ern their  course  ; but  the  spreading  branches  and 
thick  foliage  shut  out  all  view  of  the  heavens. 
They  were  harassed  with  the  fear,  that  the  ad- 
miral, thinking  them  dead,  might  set  sail  and 
leave  them  in  this  wilderness,  cut  off  forever  from 
their  homes  and  the  abodes  of  civilized  man.  At 
length,  when  almost  reduced  to  despair,  they 
had  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  and  following  it 
for  some  time,  beheld,  to  their  great  joy,  the 
fleet  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  They  brought 
with  them  several  Indian  women  and  boys  ; but 
in  all  their  wanderings  they  had  not  met  with 
any  man  ; the  greater  part  of  the  warriors,  as 
has  been  said,  being  fortunately  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  endur- 
ed, and  his  joy  at  their  return,  Columbus  put  the 
captain  under  arrest,  and  stopped  part  of  the  ra- 
tions of  the  men,  for  having  strayed  away  without 
permission,  for  in  a service  of  such  a critical  na- 
ture it  was  necessary  to  punish  every  breach  of 
discipline.! 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  ix. 
f Dr.  Chanca’s  Letter.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
46. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CRUISE  AMONG  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 

[1493- ] 

Weighing  anchor  on  the  10th  of  November, 
Columbus  steered  toward  the  north-west,  along 
this  beautiful  archipelago  ; giving  names  to  the 
islands  as  they  rose  to  view  ; such  as  Montserrat, 
Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
and  San  Martin.  Various  other  islands,  lofty 
and  well-wooded,  appeared  to  the  north,  south- 
west, and  south-east  ; but  he  forbore  to  visit 
them.  The  weather  proving  boisterous,  he 
anchored  on  the  14th  at  an  island  called  Ayay  by 
the  Indians,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Santa  Cruz.  A boat  well  manned  was  sent  on 
shore  to  get  water  and  procure  information. 
They  found  a village  deserted  by  the  men,  but 
secured  a few  women  and  boys,  most  of  them 
captives  from  other  islands.  They  soon  had  an 
instance  of  Carib  courage  and  ferocity.  While  at 
the  village  they  beheld  a canoe  from  a distant 
part  of  the  island  come  round  a point  of  land  and 
arrive  in  view  of  the  ships.  The  Indians  in  the 
canoe,  two  of  whom  were  females,  remained  gaz- 
ing in  mute  amazement  at  the  ships,  and  were  so 
entranced  that  the  boat  stole  close  upon  tnem  be- 
fore they  perceived  it.  Seizing  their  paddles  they 
attempted  to  escape,  but  the  boat  being  between 
them  and  the  land,  cut  off  their  retreat.  They 
now  caught  up  their  bows  and  arrows  and  plied 
them  with  amazing  vigor  and  rapidity.  The 
Spaniards  covered  themselves  with  their  bucklers, 
but  two  of  them  were  quickly  wounded.  The 
women  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men,  and  one  of 
them  sent  an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed 
through  and  through  a buckler. 

The  Spaniards  now  ran  their  boat  against  tho 
canoe  and  overturned  it  ; some  of  the  savages 
got  upon  sunken  rocks,  others  discharged  their 
arrows  while  swimming,  as  dexterously  as  though 
they  had  been  upon  firm  land.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  overcome  and 
taken  ; one  of  them,  who  had  been  transfixed  with 
a lance,  died  soon  after  being  brought  aboard  the 
ships.  One  of  the  women,  from  the  obedience 
and  deference  paid  to  her,  appeared  to  be  their 
queen.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  a young 
man  strongly  made,  with  a frowning  brow  and 
lion’s  face.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  conflict. 
The  hair  of  these  savages  was  long  and  coarse, 
their  eyes  were  encircled  with  paint,  so  as  to  give 
them  a hideous  expression  ; and  bands  of  cotton 
were  bound  firmly  above  and  below  the  muscular 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
swell  to  a disproportioned  size  ; a custom  preva- 
lent among  various  tribes  of  the  New  World. 
Though  captives  in  chains,  and  in  the  power  of 
their  enemies,  they  still  retained  a frowning  brow 
and  an  air  of  defiance.  Peter  Martyr,  who  often 
went  to  see  them  in  Spain,  declares,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  others  who  accompanied 
him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  them  with- 
out a sensation  of  horror,  so  menacing  and  terri- 
ble was  their  aspect.  The  sensation  was  doubt- 
less caused  in  a great  measure  by  the  idea  of  their 
being  cannibals.  In  this  skirmish,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  the  Indians  used  poisoned  arrows  ; 
and  one  of  the  Spaniards  died  within  a few  days, 
of  a wound  received  from  one  of  the  females.* 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  47.  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  85,  ms.  Letter 
of  Dr.  Chanca. 
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Pursuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a great  cluster  of  islands,  some  verdant 
and  covered  with  forests,  but  the  greater  part 
naked  and  sterile,  rising  into  craggy  mountains  ; 
with  rocks  of  a bright  azure  color,  and  some  of  a 
glistering  white.  These,  with  his  usual  vivacity 
of  imagination,  he  supposed  to  contain  mines  of 
rich  metals  and  precious  stones.  The  islands  ly- 
ing close  together,  with  the  sea  beating  roughly 
in  the  narrow  channels  which  divided  them,  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  enter  among  them  with  the 
large  ships.  Columbus  sent  in  a small  caravel 
with  latine  sails,  to  reconnoitre,  which  returned 
with  the  report  that  there  were  upward  of  fifty 
islands,  apparently  inhabited.  To  the  largest  of 
this  group  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and 
called  the  others  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.* 

Continuing  his  course,  he  arrived  one  evening 
in  sight  of  a great  island  covered  with  beautiful 
forests,  and  indented  with  fine  havens.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  Boriquem,  but  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  San  Juan  Bautista  ; it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Rico.  This  was  the 
native  island  of  most  of  the  captives  who  had  fled 
to  the  ships  for  refuge  from  the  Caribs.  Accord- 
ing to  their  accounts  it  was  fertile  and  populous, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  a single  cacique.  Its 
inhabitants  were  not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed 
but  few  canoes.  They  were  subject  to  frequent 
invasions  from  the  Caribs,  who  were  their  impla- 
cable enemies.  They  had  become  -warriors,  there- 
fore, in  their  own  defence,  using  the  bow  and  ar- 
row and  the  war-club  ; and  in  their  contests  with 
their  cannibal  foes  they  retorted  upon  them  their 
own  atrocities,  devouring  their  prisoners  in  re- 
venge. 

After  running  for  a whole  day  along  the  beauti- 
ful coast  of  this  island,  they  anchored  in  bay  at 
the  west  end,  abounding  in  fish.  On  landing, 
they  found  an  Indian  village,  constructed  as  usual 
round  a common  square,  like  a market-place,  with 
one  large  and  well-built  house.  A spacious  road 
led  thence  to  the  seaside,  having  fences  on  each 
side,  of  interwoven  reeds,  inclosing  fruitful  gar- 
dens. At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a kind  of  ter- 
race, or  look-out,  constructed  of  reeds  and  over- 
hanging the  water.  The  whole  place  had  an  air 
of  neatness  and  ingenuity,  superior  to  the  ordinary 
residences  of  the  natives,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
abode  of  some  important  chieftain.  All,  how- 
ever, was  silent  and  deserted.  Not  a human  be- 
ing was  to  be  seen  during  the  time  they  remaintd 
at  the  place.  The  natives  had  concealed  them- 
selves at  the  sight  of  the  squadron.  After  remain- 
ing here  two  days,  Columbus  made  sail,  and  stood 
for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Thus  ended  his 
cruise  among  the  Caribbee  islands,  the  account  of 
whose  fierce  and  savage  people  was  received  with 
eager  curiosity  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  con- 
sidered as  settling  one  dark  and  doubtful  ques- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  human  nature.  Peter 
Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Pomponius  Lastus,  an- 
nounces the  fact  with  fearful  solemnity.  “ The 
stories  of  the  Lestrigonians  and  of  Polyphemus, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh,  are  no  longer  doubtful  ! 
Attend,  but  beware,  lest  thy  hair  bristle  with 
horror  !” 

That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this  ex- 
traordinary race  of  people  have  been  colored  by 
the  fears  of  the  Indians  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  highly  probable.  They  were  con- 
stantly the  terror  of  the  former,  and  the  brave  and 
obstinate  opponents  of  the  latter.  The  evidences 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 


adduced  of  their  cannibal  propensities  must  be 
received  with  large  allowances  for  the  careless 
and  inaccurate  observations  of  seafaring  men, 
and  the  preconceived  belief  of  the  fact,  which  ex* 
isted  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a cus- 
tom  among  the  natives  of  many  of  the  islands,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends  ; 
sometimes  the  entire  body  ; sometimes  only  the 
head,  or  some  of  the  limbs,  dried  at  the  fire  ; 
sometimes  the  mere  bones.  These,  when  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  against 
whom  no  prejudice  of  the  kind  existed,  were  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  relics  of  the  deceased,  preserved 
through  affection  or  reverence  ; but  any  remains 
of  the  kind  found  among  the  Caribs  were  looked 
upon  with  horror  as  proofs  of  cannibalism. 

The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these 
people,  so  different  from  that  of  the  pusillanimous 
nations  around  them,  and  the  wide  scope  of  their 
enterprises  and  wanderings,  like  those  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinguished attention.  They  were  trained  to  war 
from  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk, 
their  intrepid  mothers  put  in  their  hands  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  prepared  them  to  take  an  early 
part  in  the  hardy  entei  prises  of  their  fathers. 
Their  distant  roamings  by  sea  made  them  obser- 
vant and  intelligent.  The  natives  of  the  other 
islands  only  knew  how  to  divide  time  by  day  and 
night,  by  the  sun  and  moon  ; whereas  these  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  which 
to  calculate  the  times  and  seasons.* 

The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though 
of  course  extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  be- 
ing verified  to  a great  degree  by  geographical 
facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  in- 
quiry and  speculation  which  abound  in  the  New 
World.  They  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
the  remote  valleys  embosomed  in  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
them  represent  them  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
continually  engaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way 
and  shifting  their  abode,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  they  found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of 
Florida.  Here,  abandoning  the  northern  conti- 
nent, they  passed  over  to  the  Lucayos,  and  thence 
gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to 
island  of  that  vast  and  verdant  chain,  which  links, 
as  it  were,  the  end  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Paria,  on  the  southern  continent.  The  archipela- 
go extending  from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago  was  their 
stronghold,  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  a 
manner  their  citadel.  Hence  they  made  their  ex- 
peditions, and  spread  the  terror  of  their  name 
through  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Swarms 
of  them  landed  upon  the  southern  continent,  and 
overran  some  parts  of  terra  firma.  Traces  of 
them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the  interior  of 
that  vast  country  through  which  flows  the  Oroo- 
noko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into  the 
Surinam  ; along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and 
other  rivers  of  Guayana  ; and  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Cayenne  ; and  it 
would  appear  that  they  extended  their  wanderings 
to  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where,  among 
the  aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called 
themselves  Caribs,  distinguished  from  ' the  sur- 
rounding Indians  by  their  superior  hardihood, 
subtlety,  and  enterprise.! 


* Hist,  del  Almir-ante,  cap.  62. 
f Rochefort,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Isles  Antilles  ; Rotter- 
dam, 1665. 
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To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe 
throughout  its  wide  migrations  from  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains  of  the  northern  continent,  along 
the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria, 
and  so  across  the  vast  regions  of  Guayana  and 
Amazonia  to  the  remote  coast  of  Brazil,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  curious  researches  in  aboriginal 
history,  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  mysteri- 
ous question  of  the  population  of  the  New  World. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARRIVAL  AT  THE  HARBOR  OF  LA  NAVIDAD — 
DISASTER  OF  THE  FORTRESS. 

[I493-J 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  fleet  arrived  off 
what  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Hayti,  or,  as  the  admiral  had  named  it, 
Hispaniola.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed 
throughout  the  armada,  at  the  thoughts  of  soon 
arriving  at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  Those  who 
had  been  here  in  the  preceding  voyage  remem- 
bered the  pleasant  days  they  had  passed  among  the 
groves  of  Hayti  ; and  the  rest  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  scenes  painted  to  them  with  the  cap- 
tivating illusions  of  the  golden  age. 

As  the  fleet  swept  with  easy  sail  along  the  green 
shore,  a boat  was  sent  to  land  to  bury  a Biscayan 
sailor,  who  had  died  of  the  wound  of  an  arrow 
received  in  the  late  skirmish.  Two  light  caravels 
hovered  near  the  shore  to  guard  the  boat’s  crew, 
while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
beach,  under  the  trees.  Several  natives  came  off 
to  the  ship,  with  a message  to  the  admiral  from 
the  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  inviting  him 
to  land,  and  promising  great  quantities  of  gold  ; 
anxious,  however,  to  arrive  at  La  Navidad,  Co- 
lumbus dismissed  them  with  presents  and  con- 
tinued his  course.  Arriving  at  the  gulf  of  Las 
Flechas,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  gulf  of  Se- 
mana,  the  place  where,  in  his  preceding  voyage, 
a skirmish  had  occurred  with  the  natives,  he  set  on 
shore  one  of  the  young  Indians  of  the  place,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  and  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  dismissed  him  finely 
apparelled  and  loaded  with  trinkets,  anticipating 
favorable  effects  from  his  accounts  to  his  country- 
men of  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  experienced.  The  young  Indian 
made  many  fair  promises,  but  either  forgot  them 
all,  on  regaining  his  liberty  and  his  native  moun- 
tains, or  fell  a victim  to  envy  caused  by  his  wealth 
and  finery.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him 
more.*  Only  one  Indian  of  those  who  had  been 
to  Spain  now  remained  in  the  fleet  ; a young  Lu- 
cayan,  native  of  the  island  of  Guanahani,  who  had 
been  baptized  at  Barcelona,  and  had  been  named 
after  the  admiral’s  brother,  Diego  Colon.  He 
continued  always  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  Span- 
iards. 

On  the  25th  Columbus  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Monte  Christi  ; anxious  to  fix  upon  a place 
for  a settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stream  to  which,  in  his  first  voyage,  he  had  given 
the  name  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden 
River.  As  several  of  the  mariners  were  ranging 
the  coast,  they  found,  on  the  green  and  moist 
banks  of  a rivulet,  the  bodies  of  a man  and  boy  ; 
the  former  with  a cord  of  Spanish  grass  about  his 


neck,  and  his  arms  extended  ami  tied  by  the 
wrists  to  a stake  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  bod- 
ies were  in  such  a state  of  decay  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  they  were  Indians  or 
Europeans.  Sinister  doubts,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, which  were  confirmed  on  the  following 
day  ; for  on  revisiting  the  shore,  they  found,  at 
some  distance  from  the  former,  two  other  bodies, 
one  of  which,  having  a beard,  was  evidently  the 
corpse  of  a white  man. 

The  pleasant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his 
approach  to  La  Navidad  were  now  overcast  with 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  experience  recently 
had  of  the  ferocity  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  made  him  doubtful  of  the  amity  of 
others,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune 
might  have  befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in 
which  a number  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the 
ships,  and  their  unembarrassed  demeanor,  in 
some  measure  allayed  his  suspicions  ; for  it  did 
not  appear  probable  that  they  would  venture  thus 
confidently  among  the  white  men,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  recently  shed  the  blood  of 
their  companions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he  arrived  opposite 
the  harbor  of  La  Navidad,  and  cast  anchor  about 
a league  from  the  land,  not  daring  to  enter  in  the 
dark  on  account  of  the  dangerous  reefs.  It  was 
too  late  to  distinguish  objects.  Impatient  to  satisfy 
his  doubts,  therefore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  to  be 
fired.  The  report  echoed  along  the  shore,  but 
there  was  no  reply  from  the  fort.  Every  eye  was 
now  directed  to  catch  the  gleam  of  some  signal 
light  ; every  ear  listened  to  hear  some  friendly 
shout  ; but  there  was  neither  light  nor  shout,  nor 
any  other  sign  of  life  ; all  was  darkness  and  death- 
like silence.* 

Several  hours  were  passed  in  dismal  suspense, 
and  everyone  longed  for  the  morning  light,  to  put 
an  end  to  his  uncertainty.  About  midnight  a ca- 
noe approached  the  fleet ; when  within  a certain 
distance,  it  paused,  and  the  Indians  who  were  in 
it,  hailing  one  of  the  vessels,  asked  for  the  ad- 
miral. When  directed  to  his  ship  they  drew  near, 
but  would  not  venture  on  board  until  they  saw  Co- 
lumbus. He  showed  himself  at  the  side  of  his 
vessel,  and  a light  being  held  u.p,  his  countenance 
and  commanding  person  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 
They  now  entered  the  ship  without  hesitation.  One 
of  them  was  a cousin  of  the  cacique  Guacanagari, 
and  brought  a present  from  him  of  two  masks  or- 
namented with  gold.  Columbus  inquired  about 
the  Spaniards  who  had  remained  on  the  island. 
The  information  which  the  native  gave  was  some- 
what confused,  or  perhaps  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, as  the.  only  Indian  interpreter  on  board  was 
the  young  Lucayan,  Diego  Colon,  whose  native 
language  was  different  from  that  of  Hayti.  He 
told  Columbus  that  several  of  the  Spaniards  had 
died  of  sickness  ; ethers  had  fallen  in  a quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  others  had  removed  to  a 
different  part  of  the  island,  where  they  had  taken 
to  themselves  Indian  wives.  That  Guacanagari 
had  been  assailed  by  Caonabo,  the  fierce  cacique 
of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  who  had  wound- 
ed him  in  battle,  and  burnt  his  village  ; and  that 
he  remained  ill  of  his  wound  in  a neighboring 
hamlet,  or  he  would  have  hastened  in  person  to 
welcome  the  admiral. f 


* Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Navarrete,  Colec.  de 
Viage,  tom.  i. 

f Dr.  Chanca’s  Letter,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
48.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  q. 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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Melancholy  as  were  these  tidings,  they  relieved 
Columbus  from  a dark  and  dismal  surmise. 
Whatever  disasters  had  overwhelmed  his  garrison, 
it  had  not  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  perfidy  of  the 
natives  ; his  good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  these  people  had  not  been  misplaced  ; 
nor  had  their  cacique  forfeited  the  admiration  in- 
spired by  his  benevolent  hospitality.-  Thus  the 
most  corroding  care  was  dismissed  from  his 
mind  ; for,  to  a generous  spirit,  there  is  nothing 
so  disheartening  as  to  discover  treachery  where  it 
has  reposed  confidence  and  friendship.  It  would 
seem  also  that  some  of  the  garrison  were  yet 
alive,  though  scattered  about  the  island  ; they 
would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  arrival,  and 
would  hasten  to  rejoin  him,  well  qualified  to  give 
information  of  the  interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, the  cheerfulness  of  the  crews  was  in  a great 
measure  restored.  The  Indians  who  had  come 
on  board  were  well  entertained,  and  departed  in 
the  night  gratified  with  various  presents,  promis- 
ing to  return  in  the  morning  with  the  cacique 
Guacanagari.  The  mariners  now  awaited  the 
dawn  of  day  w’ith  reassured  spirits,  expecting  that 
the  cordial  intercourse  and  pleasant  scenes  of  the 
first  voyage  would  be  renewed. 

The  morning  dawned  and  passed  away,  and  the 
day  advanced  and  began  to  decline,  without  the 
promised  visit  from  the  cacique.  Some  apprehen- 
sions were  now  entertained  that  the  Indians  who 
had  visited  them  the  preceding  night  might  be 
drowned,  as  they  had  partaken  freely  of  wine,  and 
their  small  canoe  was  easy  to  be  overset.  There 
was  a silence  and  an  air  of  desertion  about  the 
whole  neighborhood  extremely  suspicious.  On 
their  preceding  visit  the  harbor  had  been  a scene 
of  continual  animation  ; canoes  gliding  over  the 
clear  waters,  Indians  in  groups  on  the  shores,  or 
under  the  trees,  or  swimming  off  to  the  caravel. 
Now,  not  a canoe  was  to  be  seen,  not  an  Indian 
hailed  them  from  the  land  ; nor  was  there  any 
smoke  rising  from  among  the  groves  to  give  a sign 
of  habitation. 

After  waiting  for  a long  time  in  vain,  Columbus 
sent  a boat  to  the  shore  to  reconnoitre.  On  land- 
ing, the  crew  hastened  and  sought  the  fortress.  It 
was  a ruin  ; the  palisadoes  were  beaten  down,  and 
the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed.  Here  and  there 
were  broken  chests,  spoiled  provisions,  and  the 
ragged  remains  of  European  garments.  Not  an 
Indian  approached  them.  They  caught  sight  of 
two  or  three  lurking  at  a distance  among  the 
trees,  and  apparently  watching  them  ; but  they 
vanished  into  the  woods  on  finding  themselves 
observed.  Meeting  no  one  to  explain  the  melan- 
choly scene  before  them,  they  returned  with  de- 
jected hearts  to  the  ships,  and  related  to  the  ad- 
miral what  they  had  seen. 

Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  this 
intelligence,  and  the  fleet  having  now  anchored  in 
the  harbor,  he  went  himself  to  shore  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Repairing  to  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress,  he  found  everything  as  had  been  de- 
scribed, and  searched  in  vain  for  the  remains  of 
dead  bodies.  Mo  traces  of  the  garrison  were  to 
be  seen,  but  broken  utensils,  and  torn  vestments, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  grass.  There 
were  many  surmises  and  conjectures.  If  the  fort- 
ress had  been  sacked,  some  of  the  garrison  might 
yet  survive,  and  might  either  have  fled  from  the 
neighborhood,  or  been  carried  into  captivity, 
'annon  and  arquebuses  were  discharged,  in 
lopes,  if  any  of  the  survivors  were  hid  among 
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rocks  and  thickets,  they  might  hear  them  and 
come  forth  ; but  no  one  made  his  appearance.  A 
mournful  and  lifeless  silence  reigned  over  the 
place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  ol 
Guacanagari  was  again  revived,  but  Columbus 
was  unwilling  to  indulge  it.  On  looking  further 
the  village  of  that  cacique  was  found  a mere  heap 
of  burnt  ruins,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  disaster  of  the  garrison. 

Columbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the 
other  officers  to  bury  all  the  treasure  they  might 
procure,  or,  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  to  throw 
it  into  the  well  of  the  fortress.  He  ordered  exca- 
vations to  be  made,  therefore,  among  the  ruins, 
and  the  well  to  be  cleared  out.  While  this  search 
was  making,  he  proceeded  with  the  boats  to  ex- 
plore the  neighborhood,  partly  in  hopes  of  gaining 
intelligence  of  any  scattered  survivors  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  partly  to  look  out  for  a better  situation 
for  a fortress.  After  proceeding  about  a league 
he  came  to  a hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
fled,  taking  whatever  they  could  with  them  and 
hiding  the  rest  in  the  grass.  In  the  houses  were 
European  articles,  which  evidently  had  not  been 
procured  by  barter,  such  as  stockings,  pieces  of 
cloth,  an  anchor  of  the  caravel  which  had  been 
wrecked,  and  a beautiful  Moorish  robe,  folded  in 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  brought  from 
Spain.* 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contemplating 
these  scattered  documents  of  a disastrous  story, 
Columbus  returned  to  the  ruins  of  the  fortress. 
The  excavations  and  search  in  the  well  had  proved 
fruitless  ; no  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  however,  they  had  discovered  the 
bodies  of  eleven  men,  buried  in  different  places, 
and  which  were  known  by  their  clothing  to  be 
Europeans.  They  had  evidently  been  for  some 
time  in  the  ground,  the  grass  having  grown  upon 
their  graves. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a number  of  the  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  hovering  timidly  at  a dis- 
tance. Their  apprehensions  were  gradually  dis- 
pelled until  they  became  perfectly  communicative. 
Some  of  them  could  speak  a few  words  of  Spanish, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  Arana.  By  this  means,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  interpreter,  the  story  of  the  garrison 
was  in  some  measure  ascertained. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  first  footprint  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  New  World.  Those  whom  Columbus 
had  left  behind,  says  Oviedo,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commander,  Don  Diego  Arana,  and  one  or 
two  others,  were  but  little  calculated  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  so  prudent  a person,  or  to  discharge 
the  critical  duties  enjoined  upon  them.  They 
were  principally  men  of  the  lowest  order,  or  mar- 
iners who  knew  not  how  to  conduct  themselves 
with  restraint  or  sobriety  on  shore. f No  sooner 
had  the  admiral  departed,  than  all  his  counsels 
and  commands  died  away  from  their  minds. 
Though  a mere  handful  of  men,  surrounded  by 
savage  tribes  and  dependent  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct,  and  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  natives,  for  very  existence,  yet  they  soon 
began  to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton  abuses. 
Some  were  prompted  by  rapacious  avarice,  and 
sought  to  possess  themselves,  by  all  kinds  of  wrong- 
ful means,  of  the  golden  ornaments  and  other  val- 
uable property  of  the  natives.  Others  were  grossly 
sensual,  and  not  content  with  two  or  three  wives 


* Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Cura  de  1 os  Palacios,  cap 
120. 

j Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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allowed  to  each  by  Guacanagari,  seduced  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Indians. 

Fierce  brawls  ensued  among  them  about  their 
ill-gotten  spoils  and  the  favors  of  the  Indian 
women  ; and  the  natives  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment the  beings  whom  they  had  worshipped,  as 
descended  from  the  skies,  abandoned  to  the  gross- 
est ot  earthly  passions,  and  raging  against  each 
other  with  worse  than  brutal  ierocity. 

Still  these  dissensions  might  not  have  been  very 
dangerous  had  they  observed  one  of  the  injunctions 
of  Columbus,  and  kept  together  in  the  fortress, 
maintaining  military  vigilance  ; but  all  precaution 
ot  the  kind  was  soon  forgotten.  In  vain  did  Don 
Diego  de  Arana  interpose  his  authority  ; in  vain 
did  every  inducement  present  itself  which  could 
bind  man  and  man  together  in  a foreign  land. 
All  order,  all  subordination,  all  unanimity  was  at 
an  end.  Many  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  lived 
carelessly  and  at  random  about  the  neighbor- 
hood ; every  one  was  for  himself,  or  associated 
with  some  little  knot  of  confederates  to  injure  and 
despoil  the  rest.  Thus  factions  broke  out  among 
them,  until  ambition  arose  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  their  mimic  empire.  Pedro  Gutierrez 
and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  whom  Columbus  had 
left  as  lieutenants  to  the  commander,  to  succeed 
to  him  in  case  of  accident,  took  advantage  of  these 
disorders  and  aspired  to  an  equal  share  in  the  au- 
thority, if  not  to  the  supreme  control.*  Violent 
affrays  succeeded,  in  which  a Spaniard  named 
Jacomo  was  killed.  Having  failed  in  their  object, 
Gutierrez  and  Escobedo  withdrew  from  the  fort- 
ress with  nine  of  their  adherents  and  a number  of 
their  women,  and  turned  their  thoughts  on  dis- 
tant enterprise.  Having  heard  marvellous  ac- 
counts of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  and  the  golden  sands 
of  its  mountain  rivers,  they  set  off  for  that  district, 
flushed  with  the  thoughts  of  amassing  immense 
treasure.  Thus  they  disregarded  another  strong 
injunction  of  Columbus,  which  was  to  keep  within 
the  friendly  territories  of  Guacanagari.  The  re- 
gion to  which  they  repaired  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  within  the  province  of  Maguana,  ruled 
by  the  famous  Caonabo,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
the  Lord  of  the  Golden  House.  This  renowned 
chieftain  was  a Carib  by  birth,  and  possessed  the 
fierceness  and  enterprise  of  his  nation.  He  had 
come  an  adventurer  to  Hispaniola,  and  by  his 
courage  and  address,  and  his  warlike  exploits, 
had  made  himself  the  most  potent  of  its  caciques. 
The  inhabitants  universally  stood  in  awe  of  him 
from  his  Carib  origin,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
island,  when  the  ships  of  the  white  men  suddenly 
appeared  upon  its  shores.  The  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  their  power  and  prowess  had  reached 
him  among  his  mountains,  and  he  had  the  shrewd- 
ness to  perceive  that  his  consequence  must  decline 
before  such  formidable  intruders.  The  departure 
of  Columbus  gave  him  hopes  that  their  intrusion 
would  be  but  temporary.  The  discords  and  ex- 
cesses of  those  who  remained,  while  they  moved 
his  detestation,  inspired  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence. No  sooner  did  Gutierrez  and  Escobedo, 
with  their  companions,  take  refuge  in  his  domin- 
ions, than  he  put  them  to  death.  He  then  formed 
a league  with  the  cacique  of  Marien,  whose  terri- 
tories adjoined  those  of  Guacanagari  on  the  west, 
and  concerted  a sudden  attack  upon  the  fortress. 
Emerging  with  his  warriors  from  among  the 
mountains,  and  traversing  great  tracts  of  forest 
with  profound  secrecy,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  without  being  discovered.  The 


* Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 


Spaniards,  confiding  in  the  gentle  and  pacific  na- 
ture of  the  Indians,  had  neglected  all  military  pre- 
cautions. But  ten  men  remained  in  the  fortress 
with  Arana,'  and  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
maintained  any  guard.  The  rest  were  quartered 
in  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night,  when  all  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  Cao- 
nabo  and  his  warriors  burst  upon  the  place  with 
frightful  yells,  got  possession  of  the  fortress  be- 
fore its  inmates  could  put  themselves  upon  their 
defence,  and  surrounded  and  set  fire  to  the  houses 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  white  meh  were  sleeping. 
Eight  of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  seaside  pursued 
by  the  savages,  and,  rushing  into  the  waves,  were 
drowned  ; the  rest  were  massacred.  Guacanagari 
and  his  subjects  fought  faithfully  in  defence  of 
their  guests,  but  not  being  of  a warlike  character, 
were  easily  routed  ; the  cacique  was  wounded  by 
the  hand  of  Caonabo,  and  his  village  was  burnt  to 
the  ground.* 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  European  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  World.  It  presents  in  a 
diminutive  compass  an  epitome  of  the  gross  vices 
which  degrade  civilization,  and  the  grand  political 
errors  which  sometimes  subvert  the  mightiest  em- 
pires. All  law  and  order  being  relaxed  by  cor- 
ruption and  licentiousness,  public  good  was  sacri- 
ficed to  private  interest  and  passion,  the  commu- 
nity was  convulsed  by  divers  factions  and  dissen- 
sions, until  the  whole  was  shaken  asunder  by  two 
aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of  the  command 
of  a petty  fortress  in  a wilderness,  and  the  su- 
preme control  of  eight-and-thirty  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  NATIVES — SUSPICIOUS 
CONDUCT  OF  GUACANAGARI. 

[I493-] 

The  tragical  story  of  the  fortress,  as  gathered 
from  the  Indians  at  the  harbor,  received  confirma- 
tion from  another  quarter.  One  of  the  captains, 
Melchor  Maldonado,  coasting  to  the  east  with  his 
caravel  in  search  of  some  more  favorable  situation 
for  a settlement,  was  boarded  by  a canoe  in  which 
were  two  Indians.  One  of  them  was  the  brother 
of  Guacanagari,  and  entreated  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  cacique,  to  visit  him  at  the  village  where  he 
lay  ill  of  his  wound.  Maldonado  immediately 
went  to  shore  with  two  or  three  of  his  compan- 
ions. They  found  Guacanagari  confined  by  lame- 
ness to  his  hammock,  surrounded  by  seven  of  his 
wives.  The  cacique  expressed  great  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  the  admiral.  He  related  vari- 
ous particulars  concerning  the  disasters  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  part  which  he  and  his  subjects 
had  taken  in  its  defence,  showing  his  wounded 
leg  bound  up.  His  story  agreed  with  that  already 
related.  After  treating  the  Spaniards  with  his  ac- 
customed hospitality,  he  presented  to  each  of  them 
at  parting  a golden  ornament. 

On  the  following  morning,  Columbus  repaired 
in  person  to  visit  the  cacique.  To  impress  him 
with  an  idea  of  his  present  power  and  importance, 
he  appeared  with  a numerous  train  of  officers,  all 
richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armor.  They  found 
Guacanagari  reclining  in  a hammock  of  cotton 
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net.  He  exhibited  great  emotion  on  beholding 
the  admiral,  and  immediately  adverted  to  the 
death  of  the  Spaniards.  As  he  related  the  disas- 
ters of  the  garrison  he  shed  many  tears,  but  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  guests,  pointing  out  several  of  his 
subjects  present  who  had  received  wounds  in  the 
battle.  It  was  evident  from  the  scars  that  the 
wounds  had  been  received  from  Indian  weapons. 

Columbus  was  readily  satisfied  of  the  good  faith 
of  Guacanagari.  When  he  reflected  on  the  many 
proofs  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  which  he 
had  given  at  the  time  of  his  shipwreck,  he  could 
not  believe  him  capable  of  so  dark  an  act  of  per- 
fidy. An  exchange  of  presents  now  took  place. 
The  cacique  gave  him  eight  hundred  beads  of  a 
certain  stone  called  ciba,  which  they  considered 
highly  precious,  and  one  hundred  of  gold,  a 
golden  coronet,  and  three  small  calabashes  filled 
with  gold  dust,  and  thought  himself  outdone  in 
munificence  when  presented  with  a number  of 
glass  beads,  hawks’  bells,  knives,  pins,  needles, 
small  mirrors,  and  ornaments  of  copper,  which 
metal  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  gold.* 

Guacanagari’s  leg  had  been  violently  bruised 
by  a stone.  At  the  request  of  Columbus,  he  per- 
mitted it  to  be  examined  by  a surgeon  who  was 
present.  On  removing  the  bandage  no  signs  of  a 
wound  were  to  be  seen,  although  he  shrunk  with 
pain  whenever  the  limb  was  handled.!  As  some 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  battle,  the  external 
bruise  might  have  disappeared,  while  a tenderness 
remained  in  the  part.  Several  present,  however, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  first  voyage,  and  had 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
cacique,  looked  upon  his  lameness  as  feigned,  and 
the  whole  story  of  the  battle  a fabrication,  to 
conceal  his  real  perfidy.  Father  Boyle  especially, 
who  was  of  a vindictive  spirit,  advised  the  ad- 
miral to  make  an  immediate  example  of  the  chief- 
tain. Columbus,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in 
a different  light.  Whatever  prepossessions  he 
might  have  were  in  favor  of  the  cacique  ; his  heart 
refused  to  believe  in  his  criminality.  Though  con- 
scious of  innocence,  Guacanagari  might  have 
feared  the  suspicions  of  the  white  men,  and  have 
exaggerated  the  effects  of  his  wound  ; but  the 
wounds  of  his  subjects  made  by  Indian  weapons, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  village,  were  strong 
proofs  to  Columbus  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  To 
satisfy  his  more  suspicious  followers,  and  to  pacify 
the  friar,  without  gratifying  his  love  for  persecu- 
tion, he  observed  that  true  policy  dictated  amica- 
ble conduct  toward  Guacanagari,  at  least  until  his 
guilt  was  fully  ascertained.  They  had  too  great 
a force  at  present  to  apprehend  anything  from  his 
hostility,  but  violent  measures  in  this  early  stage 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  might  spread 
a general  panic,  and  impede  all  their  operations 
on  the  island.  Most  of  his  officers  concurred  in 
this  opinion  ; so  it  was  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inquisitorial  suggestions  of  the  friar,  to 
take  the  story  of  the  Indians  for  current  truth,  and 
to  continue  to  treat  them  with  friendship. 

At  the  invitation  of  Columbus,  the  cacique, 
though  still  apparently  in  pain  from  his  wound,! 
accompanied  him  to  the  ships  that  very  evening. 
He  had  wondered  at  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  white  men  when  they  first  visited  his  shores 
with  two  small  caravels  ; his  wonder  was  infinitely 
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increased  on  beholding  a fleet  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  going  on  board  of  the  admiral’s 
ship,  which  was  a vessel  of  heavy  burden.  Here 
he  beheld  the  Carib  prisoners.  So  great  was  the 
dread  of  them  among  the  timid  inhabitants  of 
Hayti,  that  they  contemplated  them  with  fear  and 
shuddering,  even  though  in  chains.*  That  the 
admiral  had  dared  to  invade  these  terrible  beings 
in  their  very  island,  and  had  dragged  them  as 
it  were  from  their  strongholds,  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  to  the  Indians  of  the 
irresistible  prowess  of  the  white  men. 

Columbus  took  the  cacique  through  the  ship. 
The  various  works  of  art  ; the  plants  and  fruits  of 
the  Old  World  ; domestic  fowls  of  different  kinds, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  animals,  brought 
to  stock  the  island,  all  were  wonders  to  him  ; but 
what  most  struck  him  with  amazement  was  the 
horses.  He  had  never  seen  any  but  the  most 
diminutive  quadrupeds,  and  was  astonished  at 
their  size,  their  great  strength,  terrific  appearance, 
yet  perfect  docility. f He  looked  upon  all  these 
extraordinary  objects  as  so  many  wonders  brought 
from  heaven,  which  he  still  believed  to  be  the 
native  home  of  the  white  men. 

On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women 
delivered  from  Carib  captivity.  They  were  chiefly 
natives  of  the  island  of  Boriquen,  or  Porto  Rico. 
These  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cacique, 
who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  an  amorous 
complexion.  He  entered  into  conversation  with 
them  ; for  though  the  islanders  spoke  different 
languages,  or  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  same  language,  they  were  able, 
in  general,  to  understand  each  other.  Among 
these  women  was  one  distinguished  above  her 
companions  by  a certain  loftiness  of  air  and  man- 
ner ; she  had  been  much  noticed  and  admired  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  given  her  the  name  of 
Catalina.  The  cacique  spoke  to  her  repeatedly 
with  great  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in 
all  probability  being  mingled  with  his  admira- 
tion ; for  though  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
Caribs,  she  and  her  companir  ns  were  in  a manner 
captives  on  board  of  the  ship. 

A collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chieftain, 
and  Columbus  endeavored  in  every  way  to  revive 
their  former  cordial  intercourse.  He  treated  his 
guest  with  every  manifestation  of  perfect  confi- 
dence, and  talked  of  coming  to  live  with  him  in 
his  present  residence,  and  of  building  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  The  cacique  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  idea,  but  observed  that  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  unhealthy,  which  was  indeed  the 
case.  Notwithstanding  every  demonstration  of 
friendship,  however,  the  cacique  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease.  The  charm  of  mutual  confidence  was 
broken.  It  was  evident  that  the  gross  licentious- 
ness of  the  garrison  had  greatly  impaired  the  ven- 
eration of  the  Indians  for  their  heaven-born  vis- 
itors. Even  the  reverence  for  the  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  Columbus  endeavored  to 
inculcate,  was  frustrated  by  the  profligacy  of  its 
votaries.  Though  fond  of  ornaments,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  the  cacique  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  admiral  to  suspend  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  about  his  neck,  when  he  understood 
it  to  be  an  object  of  Christian  adoration.  J 

The  suspicions  of  the  chieftain’s  guilt  gained 
ground  with  many  of  the  Spaniards.  Father 

* Peter  Martyr,  Letter  153  to  Pomponius  Ltetus. 
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Boyle,  in  particular,  regarded  him  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  privately  advised  the  admiral,  now  that 
he  had  him  on  board,  to  detain  him  prisoner  ; but 
Columbus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty  friar, 
as  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  honorable  faith. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceal  lurking  ill-will. 
The  cacique,  accustomed,  in  his  former  inter- 
course with  the  Spaniards,  to  meet  with  faces 
beaming  with  gratitude  and  friendship,  could  not 
but  perceive  their  altered  looks.  Notwithstanding 
the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  admiral, 
therefore,  he  soon  begged  permission  to  return  to 
land.* 

The  next  morning  there  was  a mysterious  move- 
ment among  the  natives  on  shore.  A messenger 
from  the  cacique  inquired  of  the  admiral  how  long 
he  intended  to  remain  at  the  harbor,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  should  sail  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  evening  the  brother  of  Guacanagari  came 
on  board,  under  pretext  of  bartering  a quantity  of 
gold  ; he  was  observed  to  converse  in  private  with 
the  Indian  women,  and  particularly  with  Catalina, 
the  one  -whose  distinguished  appearance  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Guacanagari.  After  re- 
maining some  time  on  board,  he  returned  to  the 
shore.  It  would  seem,  from  subsequent  events, 
that  the  cacique  had  been  touched  by  the  situation 
of  this  Indian  beauty,  or  captivated  by  her  charms, 
and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  her  from  bondage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in 
their  first  sleep,  Catalina  awakened  her  compan- 
ions. The  ship  was  anchored  full  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  was  rough  ; but  they 
let  themselves  dowm  from  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  swam  bravely  for  the  shore.  With  all  their 
precautions  they  were  overheard  by  the  watch, 
and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  boats  were  hastily 
manned,  and  gave  chase  in  the  direction  of  a light 
blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evident  beacon  for  the 
fugitives.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  these  sea-nymphs 
that  they  reached  the  land  in  safety  ; four  were 
retaken  on  the  beach,  but  the  heroic  Catalina  with 
the  rest  of  her  companions  made  good  their  es- 
cape into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Columbus  sent  to  Gua- 
canagari to  demand  the  fugitives  ; or  if  they  were 
not  in  his  possession,  that  he  would  have  search 
made  for  them.  The  residence  of  the  cacique, 
however,  was  silent  and  deserted  ; not  an  Indian 
was  to  be  seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Spaniards,  and  apprehensive  of  their 
hostility,  or  desirous  to  enjoy  his  prize  unmolest- 
ed, the  cacique  had  removed  with  all  his  effects, 
his  household,  and  his  followers,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  his  island  beauty  in  the  interior.  This 
sudden  and  mysterious  desertion  gave  redoubled 
force  to  the  doubts  heretofore  entertained,  and 
Guacanagari  was  generally  stigmatized  as  a traitor 
to  the  white  men,  and  the  perfidious  destroyer  of 
the  garrison  .f 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ISABELLA — MALA- 
DIES OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

[H93-] 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  harbor,  threw  a 
gloom  round  the  neighborhood.  The  ruins  of  the 
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fortress,  and  the  graves  of  their  murdered  coun- 
trymen, were  continually  before  their  eyes,  and 
the  forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while  there 
was  an  idea  that  treachery  might  be  lurking  in 
their  shades.'  The  silence  and  dreariness,  also, 
caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  natives,  gave  a 
sinister  appearance  to  the  place.  It  began  to  be 
considered  by  the  credulous  mariners  as  under 
some  baneful  influence  or  malignant  star.  These 
were  sufficient  objections  to  discourage  the 
founding  of  a settlement,  but  there  were  others  of 
a more  solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
was  low,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  and  there  was 
no  stone  for  building  ; Columbus  determined, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  place  altogether,  and 
found  his  projected  colony  in  some  more  favorable 
situation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  ; the  animals 
on  board  the  ships  were  suffering  from  long  con- 
finement ; and  the  multitude  of  persons,  unac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  pent  up  in  the  fleet, 
languished  for  the  refreshment  of  the  land.  The 
lighter  caravels,  therefore,  scoured  the  coast  in 
each  direction,  entering  the  rivers  and  harbors, 
in  search  of  an  advantageous  site.  They  were 
instructed  also  to  make  inquiries  after  Guacana- 
gari, of  whom  Columbus,  notwithstanding  every 
suspicious  appearance,  still  retained  a favorable 
opinion.  The  expeditions  returned  after  ranging 
a considerable  extent  of  coast  without  success. 
There  were  fine  rivers  and  secure  ports,  but  the 
coast  was  low  and  marshy,  and  deficient  in  stone. 
The  country  was  generally  deserted,  or  if  any  na- 
tives were  seen,  they  fled  immediately  to  the 
woods.  Melchor  Maldonado  had  proceeded  to 
the  eastward,  until  he  came  to  the  dominions  of  a 
cacique,  who  at  first  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors,  with  menacing  aspect,  but  was  readily 
conciliated.  From  him  he  learned  that  Guaca- 
nagari had  retired  to  the  mountains.  Another 
party  discovered  an  Indian  concealed  near  a ham- 
let, having  been  disabled  by  a wound  received 
from  a lance  when  fighting  against  Caonabo.  His 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  agreed 
with  that  of  the  Indians  at  the  harbor,  and  con- 
curred to  vindicate  the  cacique  from  the  charge  of 
treachery.  Thus  the  Spaniards  continued  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  real  perpetrators  of  this  dark  and 
dismal  tragedy. 

Being  convinced  that  there  was  no  place  in  this 
part  of  the  island  favorable  for  a settlement,  Co- 
lumbus weighed  anchor  on  the  7th  of  December, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  port  of  La  Plata. 
In  consequence  of  adverse  weather,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  put  into  a harbor  about  ten  leagues 
east  of  Monte  Christi  ; and  on  considering  the 
place,  was  struck  with  its  advantages. 

The  harbor  was  spacious,  and  commanded  by  a 
point  of  land  protected  on  one  side  by  a natural 
rampart  of  rocks,  and  on  another  by  an  impervi- 
ous forest,  presenting  a strong  position  for  a fort- 
ress. There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  watering  a green  and  beautiful  plain, 
and  offering  advantageous  situations  for  mills. 
About  a bow-shot  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  rivers,  was  an  Indian  village.  The  soil 
appeared  to  be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound  in 
excellent  fish,  and  the  climate  to  be  temperate  and 
genial  ; for  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in 
flower,  and  the  birds  in  song,  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  December.  They  had  not  yet  become 
familiarized  with  the  temperature  of  this  favored 
island,  where  the  rigors  of  winter  are  unknown, 
where  there  is  a perpetual  succession,  and  even 
intermixture  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  where  smil- 
ing verdure  reigns  throughout  the  year. 
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Another  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settle- 
ment in  this  place  was  the  information  received 
from  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  village,  that  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold  mines  were 
situated,  lay  at  no  gre&t  distance,  and'  almost 
parallel  to  the  harbor.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, that  there  could  not  be  a situation  more 
favorable  for  their  colony. 

An  animated  scene  now  commenced.  The 
troops  and  various  persons  belonging  to  the  land- 
service,  and  the  various  laborers  and  artificers  to 
be  employed  in  building,  were  disembarked.  The 
provisions,  articles  of  traffic,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  defence,  and  implements  of  every  kind, 
were  brought  to  shore,  as  were  also  the  cattle  and 
live  stock,  which  had  suffered  excessively  from 
long  restraint,  especially  the  horses.  There  was 
a general  joy  at  escaping  from  the  irksome  con- 
finement of  the  ships,  and  once  more  treading  the 
firm  earth,  and  breathing  the  Sweetness  of  the 
fields.  An  encampment  was  formed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  plain,  around  a basin  or  sheet  of  water, 
and  in  a little  while  the  whole  place  was  in 
activity.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  Christian 
city  of  the  New  World,  to  which  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his  royal  pat- 
roness. 

A plan  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  pro- 
jected. The  greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted 
in  erecting  a church,  a public  storehouse,  and  a 
residence  for  the  admiral.  These  were  built  of 
stone,  the  private  houses  were  constructed  of 
wood,  plaster,  reeds,  or  such  materials  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  permitted,  and  for  a short 
time  every  one  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost 
zeal. 

Maladies,  however,  soon  broke  out.  Many,  un- 
accustomed to  the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
confinement  and  sea-sickness,  and  from  subsisting 
for  a length  of  time  on  salt  provisions  much  dam- 
aged, and  mouldy  biscuit.  They  suffered  great 
exposure  on  the  land,  also,  before  houses  could 
be  built  for  their  reception  ; for  the  exhalations  of 
a hot  and  moist  climate,  and  a new,  rank  soil,  the 
humid  vapors  from  rivers,  and  the  stagnant  air  of 
close  forests,  render  the  wilderness  a place  of 
severe  trial  to  constitutions  accustomed  to  old 
and  highly-cultivated  countries.  The  labor  also 
of  building  houses,  clearing  fields,  setting  out 
orchards,  and  planting  gardens,  having  all  to  be 
done  with  great  haste,  bore  hard  upon  men  who, 
after  tossing  so  long  upon  the  ocean,  stood  in  need 
of  relaxation  and  repose. 

The  maladies  of  the  mind  mingled  with  those 
of  the  body.  Many,  as  has  been  shown,  had  em- 
barked in  the  expedition  with  visionary  and  ro- 
mantic expectations.  Some  had  anticipated  the 
golden  regions  of  Cipangoand  Cathay,  where  they 
were  to  amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble  ; 
others  a region  of  Asiatic  luxury,  abounding  with 
delights  ; and  others  a splendid  and  open  career 
for  gallant  adventures  and  chivalrous  enterprises. 
What  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find  them- 
selves confined  to  the  margin  of  an  island  ; sur- 
rounded by  impracticable  forests  ; doomed  to 
struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  a wilderness  ; to  toil 
painfully  for  mere  subsistence,  and  to  attain  every 
comfort  by  the  severest  exertion.  As  to  gold,  it 
was  brought  to  them  from  various  quarters,  but 
in  small  quantities,  and  it  was  evidently  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  patient  and  persevering  labor.  All 
these  disappointments  sank  deep  into  their  hearts  ; 
their  spirits  flagged  as  theirgolden  dreams  melted 
away,  and  the  gloom  of  despondency  aided  the 
ravages  o 1 disease. 


Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  prevalent 
maladies.  The  arduous  nature  of  his  enterprise, 
the  responsibility  under  which  he  found  himself, 
not  merely  to  his  followers  and  his  sovereigns,  but 
to  the  world  at  large,  had  kept  his  mind  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  The  cares  of  so  large  a squad- 
ron ; the  incessant  vigilance  required,  not  only 
against  the  lurking  dangers  of  these  unknown 
seas,  but  against  the  passions  and  follies  of  his 
followers  ; the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the 
fate  of  his  murdered  garrison,  and  his  uncertainty 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  ; all  these  had  harassed  his 
mind  and  broken  his  rest  while  on  board  the  ship  : 
since  landing  new  cares  and  toils  had  crowded 
upon  him,  which,  added  to  the  exposures  incident 
to  his  situation  in  this  new  climate,  completely 
overpowered  his  strength.  Still,  though  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness,  his 
energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  and  he  continued  to  give  directions 
about  the  building  of  the  city,  and  to  superintend 
the  general- concerns  of  the  expedition.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  ALONSO  DE  OJEDA  TO  EXPLORE 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  ISLAND — DISPATCH  OF 

THE  SHIPS  TO  SPAIN. 

[14-93-] 

Tlie  ships  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  the  greater  part  of  them 
back  to  Spain.  Here  new  anxieties  pressed 
upon  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  had  hoped  to 
find  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise 
accumulated  by  the  men  left  behind  on  the  first 
voyage  ; or  at  least  the  sources  of  wealthy  traffic 
ascertained,  by  which  speedily  to  freight  his  ves- 
sels. The  destruction  of  the  garrison  had  defeat- 
ed all  those  hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the  extrava- 
gant expectations  entertained  by  the  sovereigns 
and  the  nation.  What  would  be  their  disappoint- 
ment when  the  returning  ships  brought  nothing 
but  a tale  of  disaster  ! Something  must  be  done, 
before  the  vessels  sailed,  to  keep  up  the  fame  of 
his  discoveries,  and  justify  his  own  magnificent 
representations. 

As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the 
island.  If  it  were  really  the  island  of  Cipango,  it 
must  contain  populous  cities,  existing  probably  in 
some  more  cultivated  region,  beyond  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  it  was  intersected.  All  the 
Indians  concurred  in  mentioning  Cibao  as  the 
tract  of  country  whence  they  derived  their  gold. 
The  very  name  of  its  cacique,  Caonabo,  signifying 
“ The  Lord  of  the  Golden  House,”  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  wealth  of  his  dominions.  The  tracts 
where  the  mines  were  said  to  abound  lay  at  a 
distance  of  but  three  or  four  days’  journey,  di- 
rectly in  the  interior  ; Columbus  determined, 
therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  it,  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the  result 
should  confirm  his  hopes,  he  would  then  be  able 
to  send  home  the  fleet  with  confidence,  bearing 
tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the  golden  mountains 
of  Cibao. | 

The  person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50.  Herrera,  Hist. 
Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Peter  Martyr  decad 
i.  lib.  ii.  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca,  etc. 

f Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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Alonso  de  Ojeda,  the  same  cavalier  who  has  been 
already  noticed  for  his  daring  spirit  and  great 
bodily  force  and  agility.  Delighting  in  all  service 
of  a hazardous  and  adventurous  nature,  Ojeda  was 
the  more  stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the 
formidable  character  of  the  mountain  cacique, 
Caonabo,  whose  dominions  he  was  to  penetrate. 
He  set  out  from  the  harbor,  early  in  January, 
1494,  accompanied  by  a small  force  of  well-armed 
and  determined  men,  several  of  them  young  and 
spirited  cavaliers  like  himself.  He  struck  directly 
southward  into  the  interior.  For  the  two  first 
days  the  march  was  toilsome  and  difficult, 
through  a country  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  ; 
for  terror  of  the  Spaniards  extended  along  the  sea- 
coast.  On  the  second  evening  they  came  to  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  ascended  by  an 
Indian  path,  winding  up  a steep  and  narrow  defile, 
and  they  slept  for  the  night  at  the  summit.  Hence, 
the  next  morning,  they  beheld  the  sun  rise  with 
great  glory  over  a vast  and  delicious  plain,  cov- 
ered with  noble  forests,  studded  with  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  enlivened  by  the  shining  waters  of 
the  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  com- 
panions boldly  entered  the  Indian  villages.  The 
inhabitants,  far  from  being  hostile,  overwhelmed 
them  with  hospitality,  and,  in  fact,  impeded  their 
journey  by  their  kindness.  They  had  also  to  ford 
many  rivers  in  traversing  this  plain,  so  that  they 
were  five  or  six  days  in  reaching  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  locked  up,  as  it  were,  the 
golden  region  of  Cibao.  They  penetrated  into  this 
district,  without  meeting  with  any  other  obstacles 
than  those  presented  by  the  rude  nature  of  the 
country.  Caonabo,  so  redoubtable  for  his  courage 
and  ferocity,  must  have  been  in  some  distant  part 
of  his  dominions,  for  he  never  appeared  to  dispute 
their  progress.  The  natives  received  them  with 
kindness  ; they  were  naked  and  uncivilized,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nor  were  there 
any  traces  of  the  important  cities  which  their  im- 
aginations had  once  pictured  forth.  They  saw, 
however,  ample  signs  of  natural  wealth.  The 
sands  of  the  mountain-streams  glittered  with  par- 
ticles of  gold  ; these  the  natives  would  skilfully 
separate,  and  give  to  the  Spaniards,  without  ex- 
pecting a recompense.  In  some  places  they  picked 
up  large  specimens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  of 
the  torrents,  and  stones  streaked  and  richly  im- 
pregnated with  it.  Peter  Martyr  affirms  that  he 
saw  a mass  of  rude  gold  weighing  nine  ounces, 
which  Ojeda  himself  had  found  in  one  of  the 
brooks.* 

All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial 
washings  of  the  soil,  betraying  the  hidden  treas- 
ures lurking  in  the  deep  veins  and  rocky  bosoms 
of  the  mountains,  and  only  requiring  the  hand  of 
labor  to  bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  country,  Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the 
harbor,  full  of  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  golden 
promise  of  these  mountains.  A young  cavalier  of 
the  name  of  Gorvalan,  who  had  been  dispatched 
at  the  same  time  on  a similar  expedition,  and  who 
had  explored  a different  tract  of  country,  returned 
with  similar  reports.  These  flattering  accounts 
served  for  a time  to  reanimate  the  drooping  and 
desponding  colonists,  and  induced  Columbus  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  explore  the 
mines  of  Cibao,  to  open  inexhaustible  sources  of 
riches.  He  determined,  as  soon  as  his  health 
would  permit,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  moun- 


tains, and  seek  a favorable  site  for  a mining  es- 
tablishment.* 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  of 
the  fleet.  and'Columbus  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
tw'elve  of  the  ships  under  the  command  of  Antonio 
de  Torres,  retaining  only  five  for  the  service  of  the 
colony. 

By  this  opportunity  he  sent  home  specimens  of 
the  gold  found  among  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Cibao,  and  all  such  fruits  and  plants  as  were 
curious,  or  appeared  to  be  valuable.  He  wrote 
in  the  most  sanguine  terms  of  the  expeditions  of 
Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  the  last  of  whom  returned 
to  Spain  in  the  fleet.  He  repeated  his  confident 
anticipations  of  soon  being  able  to  make  abundant 
shipments  of  gold,  of  precious  drugs,  and  spices  ; 
the  search  for  them  being  delayed  for  the  present 
by  the  sickness  of  himself  and  people,  and  the 
cares  and  labors  required  in  building  the  infant 
city.  He  described  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
island  ; its  range  of  noble  mountains  ; its  wide, 
abundant  plains,  w'atered  by  beautiful  rivers  ; the 
quick  fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  various  grains 
and  vegetables  brought  from  Europe. 

As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain 
provisions  from  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  , 
produce  of  their  live  stock,  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  colony,  which  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  souls  ; and  as  they  could  not  accustom 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  Columbus 
requested  present  supplies  from  Spain.  Their 
provisions  were  already  growing  scanty.  Much 
of  their  wine  had  been  lost,  from  the  badness  of 
the  casks  ; and  the  colonists,  in  their  infirm  state 
of  health,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  their 
accustomed  diet.  There  was  an  immediate  nec-  f 
essity  of  medicines,  clothing,  and  arms.  Horses  ■ 
were  required  likewise  for  the  public  works,  and 
for  military  service  ; being  found  of  great  effect 
in  awing  the  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread 
of  those  animals.  He  requested  also  an  addition- 
al number  of  workmen  and  mechanics,  and  men  ? 
skilled  in  mining  and  in  smelting  and  purifying 
ore.  He  recommended  various  persons  to  the  •„ 
notice  and  favor  of  the  sovereigns,  among  whom 
was  Pedro  Margerite,  an  Arragonian  cavalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jago,  who  had  a wife  and  children 
to  be  provided  for,  and  who,  for  his  good  services, 
Columbus  begged  might  be  appointed  to  a com-  J 
mand  in  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  In  like 
manner  he  entreated  patronage  for  Juan  Aguado, 
who  was  about  to  return  in  the  fleet,  making  par- 
ticular mention  of  his  merits.  From  both  of  these  4 
men  he  w'as  destined  to  experience  the  most  sig-  ' 
nal  ingratitude. 

In  these  ships  he  sent  also  the  men,  women,  ;J 
and  children  taken  in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  rec- 
ommending that  they  should  be  carefully  instruct-  r 
ed  in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  Christian  * 
faith.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  nature 
of  these  people,  and  their  general  acquaintance  ^ 
w'ith  the  various  languages  of  this  great  archipela- 
go, he  thought  that,  when  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  the  usages  of  civilization  had  reformed  their 
savage  manners  and  cannibal  propensities,  they 
might  be  rendered  eminently  serviceable  as  inter- 
preters, and  as  means  of  propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

Among  the  many  sound  and  salutary  sugges- 
tions in  this  letter,  there  is  one  of  a most  perni- 
cious tendency,  written  in  that  mistaken  view  of  j 
natural  rights  prevalent  at  the  day,  but  fruitful  of 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50. 
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much  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world.  Consider- 
ing that  the  greater  the  number  of  these  cannibal 
pagans  transferred  to  the  Catholic  soil  of  Spain, 
the  greater  would  be  the  number  of  souls  put  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  he  proposed  to  establish  an 
exchange  of  them  as  slaves,  against  live  stock,  to 
be  furnished  by  merchants  to  the  colony.  The 
ships  to  bring  such  stock  were  to  land  nowhere  but 
at  the  Island  of  Isabella,  where  the  Carib  captives 
would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A duty  was  to  be 
levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal 
revenue.  In  this  way  the  colony  would  be  fur- 
nished with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  free  of  expense  ; 
the  peaceful  islanders  would  be  freed  from  war- 
like and  inhuman  neighbors  ; the  royal  treasury 
would  be  greatly  enriched  ; and  a vast  number  of 
souls  would  be  snatched  from  perdition,  and  car- 
ried, as  it  were,  by  main  force  to  heaven.  Such  is 
the  strange  sophistry  by  which  upright  men  may 
sometimes  deceive  themselves.  Columbus  feared 
the  disappointment  of  the  sovereigns  in  respect  to 
the  product  of  his  enterprises,  and  was  anxious  to 
devise  some  mode  of  lightening  their  expenses 
until  he  could  open  some  ample  source  of  profit. 
The  conversion  of  infidels,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
by  persuasion  or  force,  was  one  of  the  popular 
tenets  of  the  day  ; and  in  recommending  the  en- 
slaving of  the  Caribs,  Columbus  thought  that  he 
was  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  when 
he  was  in  reality  listening  to  the  incitements  of 
his  interest.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  sove- 
reigns did  not  accord  with  his  ideas,  but  ordered 
that  the  Caribs  should  be  converted  like  the  rest 
of  the  islanders  ; a command  which  emanated 
from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella,  who  ever 
showed  herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  February,  1494. 
Though  it  brought  back  no  wealth  to  Spain,  yet 
expectation  was  kept  alive  by  the  sanguine  letter 
of  Columbus,  and  the  specimens  of  gold  which  he 
transmitted  ; his  favorable  accounts  were  corrob- 
orated by  letters  from  Friar  Boyle,  Doctor  Chanca, 
and  other  persons  of  credibility,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal reports  of  Gorvalan.  The  sordid  calcula- 
tions of  petty  spirits  were  as  yet  overruled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  generous  minds,  captivated  by  the 
lofty  nature  of  these  enterprises.  There  was  some- 
thing wonderfully  grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  intro- 
ducing new  races  of  animals  and  plants,  of  build- 
ing cities,  extending  colonies,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  civilization  and  of  enlightened  empire  in 
this  beautiful  but  savage  world.  It  struck  the 
minds  of  learned  and  classical  men  with  admira- 
tion, filling  them  with  pleasant  dreams  and  reve- 
ries, and  seeming  to  realize  the  poetical  pictures 
of  the  olden  time.  “Columbus,”  says  old  Peter 
Martyr,  “ has  begun  to  build  a city,  as  he  has 
lately  written  to  me,  and  to  sow  our  seeds  and 
propagate  our  animals  ! Who  of  us  shall  now 
speak  with  wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and  Triptol- 
emus,  travelling  about  the  earth  to  spread  new 
inventions  among  mankind  ? Or  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians who  built  Tyre  or  Sidon  ? Or  of  the  Tyrians 
themselves,  whose  roving  desires  led  them  to 
migrate  into  foreign  lands,  to  build  new  cities, 
and  establish  new  communities  ?”* 

Such  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and 
benevolent  men,  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  not  for  the  wealth  it 
would  bring  to  Europe,  but  for  the  field  it  would 
open  for  glorious  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
the  blessings  and  improvements  of  civilized  life, 

* Letter  153  to  Pomponius  Laetus. 
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which  it  would  widely  dispense  through  barbarous 
and  uncultivated  regions. 

NOTE. 

Isabella  at  the  present  day  is  quite  overgrown  with 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  partly 
standing,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  some  remains  of 
the  king’s  storehouses,  and  part  of  the  residence  of 
Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  small  fortress 
is  also  a prominent  ruin  ; and  a little  north  of  it  is  a 
ciicular  pillar  about  ten  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  of  solid  masonry,  nearly  entire  ; which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a wooden  gallery  or  battlement 
round  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  room,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  planted  the  flagstaff.  Having 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  iron  clamp  imbedded  in 
the  stone,  which  served  to  secure  the  flagstaff  itself, 
I tore  it  out,  and  now  consign  to  you  this  curious 
relic  of  the  first  foothold  of  civilization  in  the  New 
World,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  neatly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. — From  the  Letter  of  T- 
S.  Heneken , Esq. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISCONTENTS  AT  ISABELLA — MUTINY  OF  BERNAL 
DIAZ  DE  PISA. 

[i  494-] 

The  embryo  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assum- 
ing a form.  A dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to 
protect  it  from  any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives, 
although  the  most  friendly  disposition  was  evinced 
by  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who  brought  sup- 
plies of  their  simple  articles  of  food,  and  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  European  trifles.  On  the 
day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  February,  the 
church  being  sufficiently  completed,  high  mass  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  F riar 
Boyle  and  the  twelve  ecclesiastics.  The  affairs 
of  the  settlement  being  thus  apparently  in  a regu- 
lar train,  Columbus,  though  still  confined  by  indis- 
position, began  to  make  arrangements  for  his  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
when  an  unexpected  disturbance  in  his  little  com- 
munity for  a time  engrossed  his  attention. 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  Spain  had  been  a 
melancholy  sight  to  many  whose  terms  of  enlist- 
ment compelled  them  to  remain  on  the  island. 
Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  immediate 
wealth,  disgusted  with  the  labors  imposed  on 
them,  and  appalled  by  the  maladies  prevalent 
throughout  the  community,  they  began  to  look 
with  horror  upon  the  surrounding  wilderness,  as 
destined  to  be  the  grave  of  their  hopes  and  of 
themselves.  When  the  last  sail  disappeared,  they 
felt  as  if  completely  severed  from  their  country  ; 
and  the  tender  recollections  of  home,  which  had 
been  checked  for  a time  by  the  novelty  and  bustle 
around  them,  rushed  with  sudden  force  upon  their 
minds.  To  return  to  Spain  became  their  ruling 
idea,  and  the  same  want  of  reflection  which  had 
hurried  them  into  the  enterprise,  without  inquir- 
ing into  its  real  nature,  now  prompted  them  to 
extricate  themselves  from  it,  by  any  means  how- 
ever desperate. 

Where  popular  discontents  prevail  there  is  sel- 
dom wanting  some  daring  spirit  to  give  them  a 
dangerous  direction.  One  Bernard  Diaz  de  Pisa,  a 
man  of  some  importance,  who  had  held  a civil 
office  about  the  court,  had  come  out  with  the  ex- 
pedition as  comptroller  ; he  seems  to  have  pre- 
sumed upon  his  official  powers,  and  to  have  had 
early  differences  with  the  admiral.  Disgusted 
with  his  employment  in  the  colony,  he  soon  made 
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a faction  among  the  discontented,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  Columbus,  to  seize  upon  some  or  all  of  the 
five  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  return  in  them  to 
Spain.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  their  clandes- 
tine return,  by  preferring  a complaint  against  the 
admiral,  representing  the  fallacy  of  his  enter- 
prises, and  accusing  him  of  gross  deceptions  and 
exaggerations  in  his  accounts  of  the  countries  he 
had  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
people  really  considered  him  culpable  of  the 
charges  thus  fabricated  against  him  ; for  in  the 
disappointment  of  their  avaricious  hopes,  they 
overlooked  the  real  value  of  those  fertile  islands, 
which  were  to  enrich  nations  by  the  produce  of 
their  soil.  Every  country  was  sterile  and  unprofit- 
able in  their  eyes  that  did  not  immediately  teem 
with  gold.  Though  they  had  continual  proofs  in 
the  specimens  brought  by  the  natives  to  the  set- 
tlement, or  furnished  to  Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  that 
the  rivers  and  mountains  in  the  interior  abounded 
with  ore,  yet  even  these  daily  proofs  were  falsified 
in  their  eyes.  One  FerminCedo,  a wrong-headed 
and  obstinate  man,  who  had  come  out  as  assayer 
and  purifier  of  metals,  had  imbibed  the  same  pre- 

Kdice  against  the  expedition  with  Bernal  Diaz. 

e pertinaciously  insisted  that  there  was  no  gold 
in  the  island  ; or  at  least  that  it  was  found  in  such 
inconsiderable  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the 
search.  He  declared  that  the  large  grains  of  vir- 
gin ore  brought  by  the  natives  had  been  melted  ; 
that  they  had  been  the  slow  accumulation  of  many 
years,  having  remained  a long  time  in  the  families 
of  the  Indians,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  ; which  in  many  instances  was  prob- 
ably the  case.  Other  specimens  of  a large  size  he 
pronounced  of  a very  inferior  quality,  and  debased 
with  brass  by  the  natives.  The  words  of  this 
man  outweighed  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  many 
joined  him  in  the  belief  that  the  island  was  really 
destitute  of  gold.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
afterward  that  the  real  character  of  Fermin  Cedo 
was  ascertained,  and  the  discovery  made  that  his 
ignorance  was  at  least  equal  to  his  obstinacy  and 
presumption  ; qualities  apt  to  enter  largely  into 
the  compound  of  a meddlesome  and  mischievous 
man.* 

Encouraged  by  such  substantial  co-operation,  a 
number  of  turbulent  spirits  concerted  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  ships  and  make  sail  for 
Europe.  The  influence  of  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa  at 
court  would  obtain  for  them  a favorable  hearing, 
and  they  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representa- 
tions, to  prejudice  Columbus  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  ever  fickle  in  its  smiles,  and  most  ready  to 
turn  suddenly  and  capriciously  from  the  favorites 
it  has  most  idolized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before 
it  proceeded  to  action.  Columbus  immediately 
ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  arrested.  On  mak- 
ing investigations,  a memorial  or  information 
against  himself,  full  of  slanders  and  misrepresent- 
ations, was  found  concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of 
the  ships.  It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Bernal 
Diaz.  The  admiral  conducted  himself  with  great 
moderation.  Out  of  respect  to  the  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  Diaz,  he  forbore  to  inflict  any  punishment ; 
but  confined  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  to  be 
sent  to  Spain  for  trial,  together  with  the  process 
or  investigation  of  his  offence,  and  the  seditious 
memorial  which  had  been  discovered.  Several  of 
the  inferior  mutineers  were  punished  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  culpability,  but  not  with  the 


severity  which  their  offence  deserved.  To  guard 
against  any  recurrence  of  a similar  attempt,  Co- 
lumbus ordered  that  all  the  guns  and  naval  muni- 
tions should  be  taken  out  of  four  of  the  vessels, 
and  put  into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  given 
in  charge'to  persons  in  whom  he  could  place  im- 
plicit confidence.* 

This  was  the  first  time  Columbus  exercised  the 
right  of  punishing  delinquents  in  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  immediately  awakened  the  most  vio- 
lent animadversions.  His  measures,  though  nec- 
essary for  the  general  safety,  and  characterized 
by  the  greatest  lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitrary 
and  vindictive.  Already  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing a foreigner  among  the  people  he  was  to  gov- 
ern was  clearly  manifested.  He  had  national  prej- 
udices to  encounter,  of  all  others  the  most  general 
and  illiberal.  He  had  no  natural  friends  to  rally 
round  him  ; whereas  the  mutineers  had  connec- 
tions in  Spain,  friends  in  the  colony,  and  met  with 
sympathy  in  every  discontented  mind.  An  early 
hostility  was  thus  engendered  against  Columbus, 
which  continued  to  increase  throughout  his  life, 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a series  of  factions 
and  mutinies  which  afterward  distracted  the 
island. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EXPEDITION  OF  COLUMP,US  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF  CIBAO. 

[ 1 4-94--  ] 

Having  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  ill- 
ness, and  the  mutiny  at  the  settlement  being  elfect- 
ually  checked,  Columbus  prepared  for  his  imme- 
diate departure  for  Cibao.  He  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  city  and  the  ships,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  his  brother  Don  Diego,  appointing  able 
persons  to  counsel  and  assist  him.  Don  Diego  is 
represented  by  Las  Casas,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, as  a man  of  great  merit  and  discretion, 
of  a gentle  and  pacific  disposition,  and  more 
characterized  by  simplicity  than  shrewdness.  He 
was  sober  in  his  attire,  wearing  almost  the  dress 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las  Casas  thinks  he  had 
secret  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church  ;f  indeed 
Columbus  intimates  as  much  when  he  mentions 
him  in  his  will. 

As  the  admiral  intended  to  build  a fortress  in 
the  mountains,  and  to  form  an  establishment  for 
working  the  mines,  he  took  with  him  the  neces- 
sary artificers,  workmen,  miners,  munitions,  and 
implements.  He  was  also  about  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  redoutable  Caonabo  ; it  was  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  take  with  him  a force  that  should 
not  only  secure  him  against  any  warlike  opposi- 
tion, but  should  spread  through  the  country  a for- 
midable idea  of  the  power  of  the  white  men,  and 
deter  the  Indians  from  any  future  violence,  either 
toward  communities  or  wandering  individuals. 
Every  healthy  person,  therefore,  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  settlement,  was  put  in  requisition, 
together  with  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be  mus- 
tered ; and  every7  arrangement  was  made  to  strike 
the  savages  with  the  display  of  military  splendor. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Columbus  set  out  at  the 
head  of  about  four  hundred  men  well  armed  and 
equipped,  with  shining  helmets  and  corselets  ; with 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  II 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50. 

j-  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  S2,  MS. 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  120,  122,  ms. 
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arquebuses,  lances,  swords,  and  cross-bows,  and 
followed  by  a multitude  of  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. They  sallied  from  the  city  in  martial 
array,  with  banners  flying,  and  sound  of  drum 
and  trumpet.  Their  march  for  the  first  day  was 
across  the  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, fording  two  rivers,  and  passing  through  a 
fair  and  verdant  country.  They  encamped  in  the 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  fields,  at  the  foot 
of  a wild  and  rocky  pass  of  the  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  this  rugged  defile  presented  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  little  army,  incumbered 
as  it  was  with  various  implements  and  munitions. 
There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian  footpath,  wind- 
ing among  rocks  and  precipices,  or  through 
brakes  and  thickets,  entangled  by  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  a tropical  forest.  A number  of  high-spir- 
ited young  cavaliers  volunteered  to  open  a route 
for  the  army.  They  had  probably  learnt  this  kind 
of  service  in  the  Moorish  wars,  where  it  was  often 
necessary  on  a sudden  to  open  roads  for  the  march 
of  troops,  and  the  conveyance  of  artillery  across 
the  mountains  of  Granada.  Throwing  themselves 
in  advance  with  laborers  and  pioneers,  whom  they 
stimulated  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  promises 
of  liberal  reward,  they  soon  constructed  the  first 
road  formed  in  the  New  World,  and  which  was 
called  El  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos,  or  The  Gentle- 
men’s Pass,  in  honor  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who 
effected  it.* 

On  the  following  day  the  army  toiled  up  this 
steep  defile,  and  arrived  where  the  gore  of  the 
mountain  opened  into  the  interior.  Here  a land 
of  promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was 
the  same  glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted 
Ojeda  and  his  companions.  Below  lay  a vast  and 
delicious  plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  magnificent  forests  presented  that  mingled 
beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known 
only  to  these  generous  climates.  Palms  of  pro- 
digious height,  and  spreading  mahogany  trees, 
towered  from  amid  a wilderness  of  variegated  fo- 
liage. Freshness  and  verdure  were  maintained 
by  numerous  streams,  which  meandered  gleam- 
ing through  the  deep  bosom  of  the  woodland  ; 
while  various  villages  and  hamlets,  peeping  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  forests,  gave  signs  of  a numer- 
ous population.  The  luxuriant  landscape  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared 
to  melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon.  The 
Spaniards  gazed  with  rapture  upon  this  soft,  vo- 
luptuous country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their 
ideas  of  a terrestrial  paradise  ; and  Columbus, 
struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. f 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50.  Hidalgo,  i.e.,  Hijo 
de  Algo,  literally,  “ a son  of  somebody,”  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  obscure  and  low-born  man,  a son  of 
nobody. 

f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  ms. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  T.  S.  Heneken,  Esq.,  dated 
Santiago  {St.  Domingo),  20 th  September , 1847. 

The  route  over  which  Columbus  traced  his  course 
from  Isabella  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao  exists  in  all 
its  primitive  rudeness.  The  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos 
is  still  the  narrow  rugged  footpath  winding  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  leading  through  the  only  prac- 
ticable defile  which  traverses  the  Monte  Christi  range 
of  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  at  present  called  the 
Pass  of  Marney  ; and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that, 
of  this  first  and  remarkable  footprint  of  the  white  man 
in  the  New  World,  there  does  not  at  the  present  day 


Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army 
issued  upon  the  plain,  in  martial  style,  with  great 
clangor  of  warlike  instruments.  When  the  In- 
dians beheld  this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glitter- 
ing in  steel,  emerging  from  the  mountains  with 
prancing  steeds  and  flaunting  banners,  and 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests 
echoing  to  the  din  of  drum  and  trumpet,  they 
■might  well  have  taken  such  a wonderfui  pageant 
for  a supernatural  vision. 

In  this  way  Columbus  disposed  of  his  forces 
whenever  he  approached  a populous  village,  plac- 
ing the  cavalry  in  front,  for  the  horses  inspired  a 
mingled  terror  and  admiration  among  the  natives. 
Las  Casas  observes  that  at  first  they  supposed  the 
rider  and  his  horse  to  be  one  animal,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
horsemen  dismount,  a circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  alleged  origin  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in  nature.  On  the 
approach  of  the  army  the  Indians  generally  fled 
with  terror,  and  took  refuge  in  their  houses.  Such 
was  their  simplicity,  that  they  merely  put  up  a 
slight  barrier  of  reeds  at  the  portal,  and  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  perfectly  secure.  Columbus, 
pleased  to  meet  with  such  artlessness,  ordered 
that  these  frail  barriers  should  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected, and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  fancied  security.*  By  degrees  their  fears 
were  allayed  through  the  mediation  of  interpret- 
ers and  the  distribution  of  trifling  presents. 
Their  kindness  and  gratitude  could  not  then  be 
exceeded,  and  the  march  of  the  army  was  contin- 
ually retarded  by  the  hospitality  of  the  numerous 
villages  through  which  it  passed.  Such  was  the 
frank  communion  among  these  people  that  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  the  army  entered  with- 
out ceremony  into  the  houses,  helping  themselves 
to  anything  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  without 
exciting  surprise  or  anger  in  the  inhabitants  ; the 
latter  offered  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  seemed  astonished  when  they  met  a 
repulse.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  case  merely 
with  respect  to  articles  of  food  ; for  we  are  told 
that  the  Indians  were  not  careless  in  their  notions 
of  property,  and  the  crime  of  theft  was  one  of  the 
few  which  were  punished  among  them  with  great 
severity.  Food,  however,  is  generally  open  to 
free  participation  in  savage  life,  and  is  rarely 
made  an  object  of  barter,  until  habits  of  trade 


exist  the  least  tradition  of  its  former  name  or  impor- 
tance. 

The  spring  of  cool  and  delightful  water  met  with  in 
the  gorge,  in  a deep  dark  glen  overshadowed  by  palm 
and  mahogany  trees,  near  the  outlet  where  the  mag- 
nificent Vega  breaks  upon  the  view,  still  continues  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller.  When  I drank 
from  this  lonely  little  fountain,  I could  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that  Columbus  must  likewise  have  partaken 
of  its  sparkling  waters,  when  at  the  height  of  his  glory, 
surrounded  by  cavaliers  attired  in  the  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes of  the  age,  and  warriors  recently  from  the 
Moorish  wars. 

Judging  by  the  distance  stated  to  have  been  travelled 
over  the  plain,  Columbus  must  have  crossed  the  Yaqui 
near  or  at  Ponton  ; which  very  likely  received  its 
name  from  the  rafts  or  pontoons  employed  to  cross 
the  river.  Abundance  of  reeds  grow  along  its  banks, 
and  the  remains  of  an  Indian  village  are  still  very  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced  in  the  vicinity.  By  this  route  he 
avoided  two  large  rivers,  the  Amina  and  the  Mar, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Yaqui  opposite 
Esperanza. 

The  road  from  Ponton  to  the  River  Hanique  passes 
through  the  defiles  of  La  Cuesta  and  Nicayagua. 

* Las  Casas,  lib.  sup.  li.  cap.  90. 
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have  been  introduced  by  the  white  men.  The  un- 
tutored savage  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
scorns  to  make  a traffic  of  hospitality. 

After  a march  of  five  leagues  across  the  plain, 
they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a large  and  beautiful 
stream,  called  by  the  natives  Yagui,but  to  which 
the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  the  River  of  Reeds. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same  stream, 
which,  after  winding  through  the  Vega,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Monte  Christi,  and  which,  in  his  first 
voyage,  he  had  named  the  River  of  Gold.  On  its 
green  banks  the  army  encamped  for  the  night, 
animated  and  delighted  with  the  beautiful  scenes 
through  which  they  had  passed.  They  bathed 
and  sported  in  the  waters  of  the  Yagui,  enjoying 
the  amenity  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 
the  delightful  breezes  which  prevail  in  that  genial 
season.  “ For  though  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence,” observes  Las  Casas,  “ from  one  month  to 
another  in  all  the  year  in  this  island,  and  in  most 
parts  of  these  Indias,  yet  in  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  it  is  like  living  in  paradise.”* 

On  the  following  morning  they  crossed  this 
stream  by  the  aid  of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming 
the  horses  over.  For  two  days  they  continued 
their  march  through  the  same  kind  of  rich  level 
country,  diversified  by  noble  forests  and  watered 
by  abundant  streams,  several  of  which  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  and  were  said  to 
bring  down  gold  dust  mingled  with  their  sands. 
To  one  of  these,  the  limpid  waters  of  which  ran 
over  a bed  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  River,  from 
the  verdure  and  freshness  of  its  banks.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Nicayagua,  which  it  still  retains. f In 
the  course  of  this  march  they  passed  through  nu- 
merous villages,  where  they  experienced  generally 
the  same  reception.  The  inhabitants  fled  at  their 
approach,  putting  up  their  slight  barricadoes  of 
reeds,  but,  as  before,  they  were  easily  won  to 
familiarity,  and  tasked  their  limited  means  to  en- 
tertain the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  the  midst  of  this  great 
island,  where  every  scene  presented  the  wild  lux- 
uriance of  beautiful  but  uncivilized  nature,  they 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  at  a 
chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  forming  a 
kind  of  barrier  to  the  Vega.  These  Columbus  was 
told  were  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  whose 
region  commenced  at  their  rocky  summits.  The 
country  now  beginning  to  grow  rough  and  diffi- 
cult, and  the  people  being  wayworn,  they  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a steep  defile, 
which  led  up  into  the  mountains,  and  pioneers 
were  sent  in  advance  to  open  a road  for  the  army. 
From  this  place  they  sent  back  mules  for  a supply 
of  bread  and  wine,  their  provisions  beginning  to 
grow  scanty,  for  they  had  not  as  yet  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  which  was 
afterward  found  to  be  of  that  light  digestible  kind 
suitable  to  the  climate. 

On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march 
up  a narrow  and  steep  glen,  winding  among 
craggy  rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  the 
horses.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  once  more 
enjoyed  a prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which 
here  presented  a still  grander  appearance,  stretch- 
ing far  and  wide  on  either  hand,  like  a vast  ver- 
dant lake.  This  noble  plain,  according  to  Las 
Casas,  is  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  from 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  ms. 
j-  The  name  of  Rio  Verde  was  afterward  given  to  a 
small  stream  which  crosses  the  road  from  Santiago  to 
La  Vega,  a branch  of  the  River  Yuna. 


twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of  incomparable 
beauty. 

They  now  entered  Cibao,  the  famous  region  01 
gold,  which, ,ps  if  nature  delighted  in  contrarie- 
ties, displayed  a miser-like  poverty  of  exterior,  in 
proportion  to  its  hidden  treasures.  Instead  of  the 
soft  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  Vega,  they  beheld 
chains  of  rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily 
clothed  with  lofty  pines.  The  trees  in  the  valleys 
also,  instead  of  possessing  the  rich  tufted  foliage 
common  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  were  meagre 
and  dwarfish,  excepting  such  as  grew,  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  The  very  name  of  the  country 
bespoke  the  nature  of  the  soil — Cibao,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  signifying  a stone.  Still, 
however,  there  were  deep  glens  and  shady  ravines 
among  the  mountains,  watered  by  limpid  rivulets, 
where  the  green  herbage  and  strips  of  woodland 
were  the  more  delightful  to  the  eye  from  the 
neighboring  sterility.  But  what  consoled  the 
Spaniards  for  the  asperity  of  the  soil,  was  to  ob- 
serve among  the  sands  of  those  crystal  streams 
glittering  particles  of  gold,  which,  though  scanty 
in  quantity,  were  regarded  as  earnests  of  the 
wealth  locked  up  within  the  mountains. 

The  natives  having  been  previously  visited  by  the 
exploring  party  under  Ojeda,  came  forth  to  meet 
them  with  great  alacrity,  bringing  food,  and, 
above  all,  grains  and  particles  of  gold  collected  in 
the  brooks  and  torrents.  From  the  quantities  of 
gold  dust  in  every  stream,  Columbus  was  convinc- 
ed there  must  be  several  mines  in  the  vicinity.  He 
had  met  with  specimens  of  amber  and  lapis  lazuli, 
though  in  very  small  quantities,  and  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  a mine  of  copper.  He  was  now 
about  eighteen  leagues  from  the  settlement  ; the 
rugged  nature  of  the  mountains  made  a commu- 
nication, even  from  this  distance,  laborious.  He 
gave  up  the  idea,  therefore,  of  penetrating  farther 
into  the  country,  and  determined  to  establish  a 
fortified  post  in  this  neighborhood,  with  a large 
number  of  men,  as  well  to  work  the  mines  as  to 
explore  the  rest  of  the  province.  He  accordingly 
selected  a pleasant  situation  on  an  eminence  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  a small  river  called 
the  Yanique,  the  waters  of  which  were  as  pure  as 
if  distilled,  and  the  sound  of  its  current  musical  to 
the  ear.  In  its  bed  were  found  curious  stones  of 
various  colors,  large  masses  of  beautiful  marble, 
and  pieces  of  pure  jasper.  From  the  foot  of  the 
height  extended  one  of  those  graceful  and  verdant 
plains,  called  savannas,  which  was  freshened  and 
fertilized  by  the  river.* 

On  this  eminence  Columbus  ordered  a strong 
fortress  of  wood  to  be  erected,  capable  of  defence 
against  any  attack  of  the  natives,  and  protected  by 
a deep  ditch  on  the  side  which  the  river  did  not 
secure.  To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  intended  as  a pleasant,  though  pious,  re- 
proof of  the  incredulity  of  Firmin  Cedo  and  his 
doubting  adherents,  who  obstinately  refused  to 
believe  that  the  island  produced  gold,  until  they 
beheld  it  with  their  eyes  and  touched  it  with  their 
hands,  f 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 
f Ibid. 

From  the  Letter  of  T.  S.  Heneken . Esq.,  1847- 
Traces  of  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  still  exist, 
though,  as  has  happened  to  the  Puerta  de  los  Hidal- 
gos, all  tradition  concerning  it  has  long  been  lost- 
Having  visited  a small  Spanish  village  known  by 
the  name  of  Hanique,  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  I heard  by  accident  the  name  of  a farm  at  no 
great  distance,  called  La  Fortaleza.  This  excited  my 
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The  natives,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  vicinity,  came  flocking  from 
various  parts,  anxious  to  obtain  European  trink- 
ets. The  admiral  signified  to  them  that  anything 
would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold  ; upon  hear- 
ing this  some  of  them  ran  to  a neighboring  river, 
and  gathering  and  sifting  its  sands,  returned  in  a 
little  while  with  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
dust.  One  old  man  brought  two  pieces  of  virgin 
ore,  weighing  an  ounce,  and  thought  himself 
richly  repaid  when  he  received  a hawk’s  bell.  On 
remarking  that  the  admiral  was  struck  with  the 
size  of  these  specimens,  he  affected  to  treat  them 
with  contempt,  as  insignificant,  intimating  by 
signs  that  in  his  country,  which  lay  within  half  a 
day’s  journey,  they  found  pieces  of  gold  as  big  as 
an  orange.  Other  Indians  brought  grains  of  gold 
weighing  ten  and  twelve  drachms,  and  declared 
that  in  the  country  whence  they  got  them,  there 
were  masses  of  ore  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
child.*  As  usual,  however,  these  golden  tracts 
were  always  in  some  remote  valley,  or  along  some 
rugged  and  sequestered  stream  ; and  the  wealthi- 
est spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance — 
for  the  land  of  promise  is  ever  beyond  the  moun- 
tain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EXCURSION  OF  JUAN  DE  EUXAN  AMONG  THE 

MOUNTAINS — CUSTOMS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  THE  NATIVES — COLUMBUS  RETURNS  TO 

ISABELLA. 

[H94-] 

While  the  admiral  remained  among  the  moun- 
tains, superintending  the  building  of  the  fortress, 
he  dispatched  a young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  named 

curiosity,  and  I proceeded  to  the  spot,  a short  dis- 
tance up  the  river  ; yet  nothing  could  be  learned  from 
the  inhabitants  ; it  was  only  by  ranging  the  river’s 
banks,  through  a dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  that  I by 
accident  stumbled  upon  the  site  of  the  fortress. 

The  remarkable  turn  in  the  river  ; the  ditch,  still 
very  perfect  ; the  entrance  and  the  covert  ways  on 
each  side  for  descending  to  the  river,  with  a fine 
esplanade  of  beautiful  shoit  grass  in  front,  complete 
the  picture  described  by  Las  Casas. 

The  square  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  completely 
covered  with  forest  trees,  undistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  country  ; which  corresponds 
to  this  day  exactly  with  the  description  given  above, 
three  centuries  since,  by  Columbus,  Ojeda,  and  Juan 
de  Luxan. 

The  only  change  to  notice  is,  that  the  neat  little 
Indian  villages,  swarming  with  an  innocent  and  happy 
population,  have  totally  disappeared  ; there  being  at 
present  only  a few  scattered  huts  of  indigent  Spaniards 
to  be  met  with,  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  mountains. 

The  traces  of  those  villages  are  rarely  to  be  discov- 
ered at  the  present  day.  The  situation  of  one  near 
Ponton  was  well  chosen  for  defence,  being  built  on  a 
high  bank  between  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  A 
large  square  occupied  the  centre  ; in  the  rear  of  each 
dwelling  were  thrown  the  sweepings  of  the  apartments 
and  the  ashes  from  the  fires,  which  form  a line  of 
mounds,  mixed  up  with  broken  Indian  utensils.  As 
it  lays  in  the  direct  road  from  Isabella,  Cibao,  and  La 
Vega,  and  commands  the  best  fording  place  in  the 
neighborhood  for  crossing  the  River  Yaqui  in  dry  sea- 
sons, it  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a place  of  consid- 
erable resort  at  the  time  of  the  discovery — most  likely 
a pontoon  or  large  canoe  was  stationed  here  for  the 
facility  of  communication  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Isabella,  whence  it  derived  its  natjne. 

* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib,  iii. 
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Juan  de  Luxan,  with  a small  band  of  armed  men, 
to  range  about  the  country,  and  explore  the  whole 
of  the  province,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Indians,  appeared  to  be  equal  in  extent  to  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  Luxan  returned,  after  a 
few  days’  absence,  with  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts. He  had  traversed  a great  part  of  Cibao, 
which  he  found  more  capable  of  cultivation  than 
had  at  first  been  imagined.  It  was  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  covered  with  large 
round  pebbles  of  a blue  color,  yet  there  was  good 
pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys.  The  mountains, 
also,  being  watered  by  frequent  showers,  produced 
grass  of  surprisingly  quick  and  luxuriant  growth, 
often  reaching  to  the  saddles  of  the  horses.  The 
forests  seemed  to  Luxan  to  be  full  of  valuable 
spices  ; he  being  deceived  by  the  odors  emitted  by 
those  aromatic  plants  and  herbs  which  abound  in 
the  woodlands  of  the  tropics.  There  were  great 
vines  also,  climbing  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  bearing  clusters  of  grapes  entirely  ripe, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a pleasant  flavor.  Every  val- 
ley and  glen  possessed  its  stream,  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  neighboring  mountain, 
and  all  yielding  more  or  less  gold,  in  small  par- 
ticles. Luxan  was  supposed,  likewise,  to  have 
learned  from  the  Indians  many  of  the  secrets  of 
their  mountains  ; to  have  been  shown  the  parts 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  ore  was  found,  and 
to  have  been  taken  to  the  richest  streams.  On  all 
these  points,  however,  he  observed  a discreet 
mystery,  communicating  the  particulars  to  no  one 
but  the  admiral.* 

The  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  being  nearly  com- 
pleted, Columbus  gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro 
Margarite,  the  same  cavalier  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended to  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns  ; and  he 
left  with  him  a garrison  of  fifty-six  men.  He  then 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Nicayagua,  in  the 
Royal  Vega,  he  found  a number  of  Spaniards  on 
their  way  to  the  fortress  with  supplies.  He  re- 
mained, therefore,  a few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, searching  for  the  best  fording  place  of  the 
river,  and  establishing  a route  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  harbor.  During  this  time  he  resided 
in  the  Indian  villages,  endeavoring  to  accustom 
his  people  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to 
inspire  the  latter  with  a mingled  feeling  of  good 
will  and  reverence  for  the  white  men. 

From  the  report  of  Luxan,  Columbus  had  de- 
rived some  information  concerning  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  he  acquired  still 
more  from  his  own  observations,  in  the  course  of 
his  sojourn  among  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  plains.  And  here  a brief  notice  of  a few  of 
the  characteristics  and  customs  of  these  people 
may  be  interesting.  They  are  given,  not  merely 
as  observed  by  the  admiral  and  his  officers  during 
this  expedition,  but  as  recorded  some  time  after- 
ward, in  a crude  dissertation,  by  a friar  of  the 
name  of  Roman  ; a poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  him- 
self, of  the  order  of  the  Ieronimites,  who  was  one 
of  the  colleagues  of  Father  Boyle,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  Vega  as  a missionary. 

Columbus  had  already  discovered  the  error  of 
one  of  his  opinions  concerning  these  islanders, 
formed  during  his  first  voyage.  They  were  not 
so  entirely  pacific,  nor  so  ignorant  of  warlike  arts 
as  he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
gentleness  of  Guacanagari  and  his  subjects.  The 
casual  descents  of  the  Caribs  had  compelled  the 

( * Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
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inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  use  of  arms.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  near  the  coast,  particularly  those  on  the 
side  which  looked  toward  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
were  of  a more  hardy  and  warlike  character  than 
those  of  the  plains.  Caonabo,  also,  the  Carib 
chieftain,  had  introduced  something'  of  his  own 
warrior  spirit  into  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
.mild  and  gentle.  If  wars  sometimes  occurred 
among  them,  they  were  of  short  duration,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  great  effusion  of  blood  ; and, 
in  general,  they  mingled  amicably  and  hospitably 
with  each  other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  first  indulged  in  the  error 
that  the  natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  no- 
tions of  religion,  and  he  had  consequently  flattered 
himself  that  it  would  be  the  easier  to  introduce 
into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; not 
aware  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  light  up  the  fire 
of  devotion  in  the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  than  to 
direct  the  flame  to  a new  object,  when  it  is  already 
enkindled.  There  are  few  beings,  however,  so 
destitute  of  reflection  as  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  an  overruling  deity.  A nation 
of  atheists  never  existed.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  islanders  had  their  creed,  though  of  a 
vague  and  simple  nature.  They  believed  in  one 
supreme  being,  inhabiting  the  sky,  who  was  im- 
mortal, omnipotent,  and  invisible  ; to  whom  they 
ascribed  an  origin,  who  had  a mother,  but  no 
father.*  They  never  addressed  their  worship  di- 
rectly to  him,  but  employed  inferior  deities,  called 
Zemes,  as  messengers  and  mediators.  Each 
cacique  had  his  tutelar  deity  of  this  order,  whom 
he  invoked  and  pretended  to  consult  in  all  his 
public  undertakings,  and  who  was  reverenced  by 
his  people.  He  had  a house  apart,  as  a temple  to 
this  deity,  in  which  was  an  image  of  his  Zemi, 
carved  of  wood  or  stone,  or  shaped  of  clay  or 
cotton,  and  generally  of  some  monstrous  and 
hideous  form.  Each  family  and  each  individual 
had  likewise  a particular  Zemi,  or  protecting 
genius,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  an- 
cients. They  were  placed  in  every  part  of  their 
houses,  or  carved  on  their  furniture  ; some  had 
them  of  a small  size,  and  bound  them  about 
their  foreheads  when  they  went  to  battle.  They 
believed  their  Zemes  to  be  transferable,  with  all 
their  powers,  and  often  stole  them  from  each  other. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  among  them,  they  often 
hid  their  idols,  lest  they  should  be  taken  away. 
They  believed  that  these  Zemes  presided  over  every 
object  in  nature,  each  having  a particular  charge 
or  government.  They  influenced  the  seasons  and 
the  elements,  causing  sterile  or  abundant  years  ; 
exciting  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  and  tempests 
of  rain  and  thunder,  or  sending  sweet  and  temper- 
ate breezes  and  fruitful  showers.  They  governed 
the  seas  and  forests,  the  springs  and  fountains  ; 
like  the  Nereids,  the  Dryads,  and  Satyrs  of  an- 
tiquity. They  gave  success  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ; they  guided  the  waters  of  the  mountains  into 
safe  channels,  and  led  them  down  to  wander 
through  the  plains,  in  gentle  brooks  and  peaceful 
rivers  ; or,  if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to  burst 
forth  into  rushing  torrents  and  overwhelming 
floods,  inundating  and  laying  waste  the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  Butios,  or  priests,  who 
pretended  to  hold  communion  with  these  Zemes. 
They  practised  rigorous  fasts  and  ablutions,  and 
inhaled  the  powder,  or  drank  the  infusion  of  a cer- 
tain herb,  which  produced  a temporary  intoxica- 


tion or  delirium.  In  the  course  of  this  process, 
they  professed  to  have  trances  and  visions,  anu 
that  the  Zemes  revealed  to  them  future  events,  or 
instructed  them  in  the  treatment  of  maladies. 
They  were,  in  general,  great  herbalists,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  trees 
and  vegetables.  They  cured  diseases  through 
their  knowledge  of  simples,  but  always  with  many 
mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  supposed 
charms  ; chanting  and  burning  a light  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  exorcise  the 
malady,  to  expel  it  from  the  mansion,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  sea  or  to  the  mountain.* 

Their  bodies  were  painted  or  tattooed  with  fig- 
ures of  the  Zemes,  which  were  regarded  with  hor- 
ror by  the  Spaniards,  as  so  many  representations 
of  the  devil  ; and  the  Butios,  esteemed  as  saints  by 
the  natives,  were  abhorred  by  the  former  as  necro- 
mancers. These  Butios  often  assisted  the  caciques 
in  practising  deceptions  upon  their  subjects,  speak- 
ing oracularly  through  the  Zemes,  by  means  of  hol- 
low tubes  ; inspiriting  the  Indians  to  battle  by  pre- 
dicting success,  or  dealing  forth  such  promises  or 
menaces  as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religious  cere- 
monies of  which  any  record  exists.  The  cacique 
proclaimed  a day  when  a kind  of  festival  was  to 
be  held  in  honor  of  his  Zemes.  His  subjects  as- 
sembled from  all  parts,  and  formed  a solemn  pro- 
cession ; the  married  men  and  women  decorated 
wdth  their  most  precious  ornaments,  the  young 
females  entirely  naked.  The  cacique,  or  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  marched  at  their  head,  beating  a 
kind  of  drum.  In  this  wTay  they  proceeded  to  the 
consecrated  house  or  temple,  in  which  were  set  up 
the  images  of  the  Zemes.  Arrived  at  the  door,  the 
cacique  seated  himself  on  the  outside,  continuing 
to  beat  his  drum  while  the  procession  entered,  the 
females  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  singing  as  they  advanced.  These 
offerings  were  received  by  the  Butios  with  loud 
cries,  or  rather  howdings.  They  broke  the  cakes, 
after  they  had  been  offered  to  the  Zemes,  and  dis- 
tributed the  portions  to  the  heads  of  families,  who 
preserved  them  carefully  throughout  the  year,  as 
preventive  of  all  adverse  accidents.  This  done, 
the  females  danced,  at  a given  signal,  singing 
songs  in  honor  of  the  Zemes,  or  in  praise  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  their  ancient  caciques.  The 
whole  ceremony  finished  by  invoking  the  Zemes  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  nation. f 

Besides  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had  three  idols 
or  talismans,  which  were  mere  stones,  but  which 
■were  held  in  great  reverence  by  themselves  and 
their  subjects.  One  they  supposed  had  the  power 
to  produce  abundant  harvests,  another  to  remove 
all  pain  from  women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to 
call  forth  rain  or  sunshine.  Three  of  these  were 
sent  home  by  Columbus  to  the  sovereigns.! 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion were  vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their 
own  island  of  Hayti  priority  of  existence  over  ail 
others,  and  believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  origi- 
nally issued  out  of  a cavern  in  the  island  to  give 
light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cape  Francois,  now 
Cape  Haytien,  and  is  knowm  by  the  name  of  La 
Voute  & Minguet.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height, 
but  very  narrow'.  It  receives  no  light  but  from 
the  entrance,  and  from  a round  hole  in  the  roof, 


* Oviedo,  Cronic.,  lib.  v.  cap  i. 
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1 Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  61. 
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whence  it  was  said  the  sun  and  moon  issued  forth 
to  take  their  places  in  the  sky.  The  vault  was  so 
fair  and  regular,  that  it  appeared  a work  of  art 
rather  than  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix 
the  figures  of  various  Zemes  were  still  to  be  seen 
cut  in  the  rocks,  and  there  were  the  remains  of 
niches,  as  if  to  receive  statues.  This  cavern  was 
held  in  great  veneration.  It  was  painted,  and 
adorned  with  green  branches,  and  other  simple 
decorations.  There  were  in  it  two  images  or 
Zemes.  yVhen  there  was  a want  of  rain,  the 
natives  made  pilgrimages  and  processions  to  it, 
with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  offerings  of  fruits 
and  flowers.* 

They  believed  that  mankind  issued  from  another 
cavern,  the  large  men  from  a great  aperture,  the 
small  men  from  a little  cranny.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  destitute  of  women,  but  wandering  on 
one  occasion  near  a small  lake,  they  saw  certain 
animals  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
proved  to  be  women.  On  attempting  to  catch 
them,  however,  they  were  found  to  be  as  slippery 
as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  them. 
At  length  they  employed  certain  men,  whose  hands 
were  rendered  rough  by  a kind  of  leprosy.  These 
succeeded  in  securing  four  of  these  slippery  fe- 
males, from  whom  the  world  was  peopled. 

While  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared 
only  venture  forth  at  night,  for  the  sight  of  the  sun 
was  fatal  to  them,  turning  them  into  trees  and 
stones.  A cacique,  named  Vagoniona,  sent  one 
of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  fish,  who  linger- 
ing at  his  sport  until  the  sun  had  risen,  was  turn- 
ed into  a bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  which 
Columbus  mistook  for  the  nightingale.  They  add- 
ed, that  yearly  about  the  time  he  had  suffered  this 
transformation,  he  came  in  the  night  with  a 
mournful  song,  bewailing  his  misfortune  ; which 
was  the  cause  why  that  bird  always  sang  in  the 
night  season.f 

Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  a tradition 
concerning  the  universal  deluge,  equally  fanciful 
with  most  of  the  preceding  ; for  it  is  singular  how 
the  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  is  apt  to  ac- 
count, by  trivial  and  familiar  causes,  for  great 
events.  They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the 
island  a mighty  cacique,  who  slew  his  only  son 
for  conspiring  against  him.  He  afterward  collect- 
ed and  picked  his  bones,  and  preserved  them  in  a 
gourd,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the 
relics  of  their  friends.  On  a subsequent  day,  the 
cacique  and  his  wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contem- 
plate the  bones  of  their  son,  when,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, several  fish,  great  and  small,  leaped  out. 
Upon  this  the  cacique  closed  the  gourd,  and 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting  that  he 
had  the  sea  shut  up  within  it,  and  could  have  fish 
whenever  he  pleased.  Four  brothers,  however, 
who  had  been  born  at  the  same  birth,  and  were 
curious  intermeddlers,  hearing  of  this  gourd, 
came  during  the  absence  of  the  cacique  to  peep 
into  it.  In  their  carelessness  they  suffered  it  to 
fall  upon  the  ground,  where  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces  ; when,  lo  ! to  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, there  issued  forth  a mighty  flood,  with  dol- 
phins, and  sharks,  and  tumbling  porpoises,  and 
great  spouting  whales  ; and  the  water  spread,  un- 
til it  overflowed  the  earth,  and  formed  the  ocean, 
leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  uncovered, 
which  are  the  present  islands. t 


* Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  60. 
t Fray  Roman.  Hist,  del  Almirante.  P.  Martyr, 
decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
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They  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  When  the  life  of  a cacique  was  de- 
spaired of,  they  strangled  him  out  of  a principle 
of  respect,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  die  like  the 
vulgar.  Common  people  were  extended  in  their 
hammocks,  bread  and  water  placed  at  their  head, 
and  they  were  then  abandoned  to  die  in  solitude. 
Sometimes  they  were  carried  to  the  cacique,  and 
if  he  permitted  them  the  distinction,  they  were 
strangled.  After  death  the  body  of  a cacique  was 
opened,  dried  at  a fire,  and  preserved  ; of  others 
the  head  only  was  treasured  up  as  a memorial,  or 
occasionally  a limb.  Sometimes  the  whole  body 
was  interred  in  a cave,  with  a calabash  of  water 
and  a loaf  of  bread  ; sometimes  it  was  consumed 
with  fire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  believed  in  the  apparitions  of  the 
departed  at  night,  or  by  daylight  in  solitary 
places,  to  lonely  individuals  ; sometimes  advanc- 
ing as  if  to  attack  them,  but  upon  the  traveller’s 
striking  at  them  they  vanished,  and  he  struck 
merely  against  trees  or  rocks.  Sometimes  they 
mingled  among  the  living,  and  were  only  to  be 
known  by  having  no  navels.  The  Indians,  fearful 
of  meeting  with  these  apparitions,  disliked  to  go 
about  alone,  and  in  the  dark. 

They  had  an  idea  of  a place  of  reward,  to  which 
the  spirits  of  good  men  repaired  after  death, 
where  they  were  reunited  to  the  spirits  of  those 
they  had  most  loved  during  life,  and  to  all  their 
ancestors.  Here  they  enjoyed  uninterruptedly, 
and  in  perfection,  those  pleasures  which  consti- 
tuted their  felicity  on  earth.  They  lived  in  shady 
and  blooming  bowers,  with  beautiful  women,  and 
banqueted  on  delicious  fruits.  The  paradise  of 
these  happy  spirits  was  variously  placed,  almost 
every  tribe  assigning  some  favorite  spot  in  their 
native  province.  Many,  however,  concurred  in 
describing  this  region  as  being  near  a lake  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  beautiful  prov- 
ince of  Xaragua.  Here  there  were  delightful  val- 
leys, covered  with  a delicate  fruit  called  the  ma- 
mey,  about  the  size  of  an  apricot.  They  imagined 
that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remained  concealed 
among  the  airy  and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tains during  the  day,  but  descended  at  night  into 
these  happy  valleys,  to  regale  on  this  consecrated 
fruit.  The  living  were  sparing,  therefore,  in  eat- 
ing it,  lest  the  souls  of  their  friends  should  suffer 
from  want  of  their  favorite  nourishment.* 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  seemed  so  im- 
moderately addicted,  and  which  had  been  at  first 
considered  by  the  Spaniards,  mere  idle  pastimes, 
were  found  to  be  often  ceremonials  of  a serious 
and  mystic  character.  They  form  indeed  a singu- 
lar and  important  feature  throughout  the  customs 
of  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World.  In  these 
are  typefied,  by  signs  well  understood  by  the  initi- 
ated, and,  as  it  were,  by  hieroglyphic  action,  their 
historical  events,  their  projected  enterprises,  their 
hunting,  their  ambuscades,  and  their  battles,  re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of 
the  ancients.  Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
dances  among  the  natives  of  Hayti,  Peter  Martyr 
observes  that  they  performed  them  to  the  chant  of 
certain  metres  and  ballads,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  which  were  rehearsed 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  “ These  rhymes  or 
ballads,”  he  adds,  ‘‘they  call  areytos  ; and  as 
our  minstrels  are  accustomed  to  sing  to  the  harp 
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and  lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner  sing  these 
songs,  and  dance  to  the  same,  playing  on  timbrels 
made  of  shells  of  certain  fishes.  These  timbrels' 
they  call  maguey.  They  have  also  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  love,  and  others  of  lamentation  or  mourn- 
ing ; some  also  to  encourage  them  to  the  wars, 
-all  sung  to  tunes  agreeable  to  the  matter.”  It 
was  for  these  dances,  as  has  been  already  observ- 
ed, that  they  were  so  eager  to  procure  hawks’ 
bells,  suspending  them  about  their  persons,  and 
keeping  time  with  their  sound  to  the  cadence  of 
the  singers.  This  mode  of  dancing  to  a ballad 
has  been  compared  to  the  dances  of  the  peasants 
in  Flanders  during  the  summer,  and  to  those  prev- 
alent throughout  Spain  to  the  sound  of  the  casti- 
nets,  and  the  wild  popular  chants  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Moors  ; but  which,  in  fact,  existed 
before  their  invasion,  among  the  Goths  who  over- 
ran the  peninsula.* 

The  earliest  history  of  almost  all  nations  has 
generally  been  preserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes 
and  ballads,  and  by  the  lays  of  the  minstrels  ; and 
such  was  the  case  with  the  areytos  of  the  Indians. 
“ When  a cacique  died,”  says  Oviedo,  “ they 
sang  in  dirges  his  life  and  actions,  and  all  the 
good  that  he  had  done  was  recollected.  Thus 
they  formed  the  ballads  or  areytos  which  consti- 
tuted their  history. ”f  Some  of  these  ballads  were 
of  a sacred  character,  containing  their  traditional 
notions  of  theology,  and  the  superstitions  and  fa- 
bles which  comprised  their  religious  creeds. 
None  were  permitted  to  sing  these  but  the  sons 
of  caciques,  who  were  instructed  in  them  by  their 
Butios.  They  were  chanted  before  the  people  on 
solemn  festivals,  like  those  already  described,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  a kind  of  drum,  made 
from  a hollow  tree.J 

Such  a are  few  of  the  characteristics  remaining 
on  record  of  these  simple  people,  who  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  before  their  customs 
and  creeds  were  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  investigated.  The  present  work  does  not 
profess  to  enter  into  detailed  accounts  of  the  coun- 
tries and  people  discovered  by  Columbus,  other- 
wise than  as  they  may  be  useful  for  the  illustration 
of  his  history  ; and  perhaps  the  foregoingare  car- 
ried to  an  unnecessary  length,  but  they  may  serve 
to  give  greater  interest  to  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions of  the  island. 

Many  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  collected  by  the  admiral  and  his  officers,  dur- 
ing their  excursion  among  the  mountains  and  their 
sojourn  in  the  plain.  The  natives  appeared  to 
them  a singularly  idle  and  improvident  race,  in- 
different to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety 
and  toil.  They  were  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  la- 
bor, scarcely  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  cul- 
tivate the  yuca  root,  the  maize,  and  the  potato, 
which  formed  the  main  articles  of  subsistence. 
For  the  rest,  their  streams  abounded  with  fish  ; 
they  caught  the  utia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and  va- 
rious birds  ; and  they  had  a perpetual  banquet 
from  the  fruits  spontaneously  produced  by  their 
groves.  Though  the  air  was  sometimes  cold 
among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred  submit- 
ting to  a little  temporary  suffering  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the  gos- 
sampine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  forests. 
Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  in- 
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activity,  under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or  amus- 
ing themselves  occasionally  with  various  games 
and  dances. 

In  fact,  they  were  destitute  of  powerful  motives 
to  toil,  being Tfree  from  most  of  those  wants  which 
doom  mankind  in  civilized  life,  or  in  less  genial 
climes,  to  incessant  labor.  They  had  no  sterile 
winter  to  provide  against,  particularly  in  the  val- 
leys and  the  plains,  where,  according  to  Peter 
Martyr,  “ the  island  enjoyed  perpetual  spring-time, 
and  was  blessed  with  continual  summer  and  har- 
vest. The  trees  preserved  their  leaves  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  meadows  continued  always 
green.”  ‘‘There  is  no  province,  nor  any  re- 
gion,” he  again  observes,  “ which  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  majesty  of  its  mountains,  the  fruitful- 
ness of  its  vales,  the  pleasantness  of  its  hills,  and 
delightful  plains,  with  abundance  of  fair  rivers 
running  through  them.  There  never  was  any 
noisome  animal  found  in  it,  nor  yet  any  ravening 
four-footed  beast  ; no  lion,  nor  bear  ; no  fierce 
tigers,  nor  crafty  foxes,  nor  devouring  wolves,  but 
all  things  blessed  and  fortunate.”* 

In  the  soft  region  of  the  Vega,  the  circling  sea- 
sons brought  each  its  store  of  fruits  ; and  while 
some  were  gathered* in  full  maturity,  others  were 
ripening  on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and  blossoms 
gave  promise  of  still  future  abundance.  What 
need  was  there  of  garnering  up  and  anxiously 
providing  for  coming  days,  to  men  who  lived  in  a 
perpetual  harvest  ? What  need,  too,  of  toilfuliy 
spinning  or  laboring  at  the  loom,  where  a genial 
temperature  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and 
neither  nature  nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity 
of  clothing  ? 

The  hospitality  which  characterizes  men  in  such 
a simple  and  easy  mode  of  existence,  was  evinced 
toward  Columbus  and  his  followers  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  Vega.  Wherever  they  went  it  was  a 
continual  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The 
natives  hastened  from  all  parts,  bearing  presents, 
and  laying  the  treasures  of  their  groves,  and 
streams,  and  mountains,  at  the  feet  of  beings  whom 
they  still  considered  as  descended  from  the  skies 
to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a few 
days,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  inhabitants,  and 
resumed  his  march  for  the  harbor,  returning  with 
his  little  army  through  the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos. 
As  we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over  the 
rocky  height,  whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon 
the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help  pausing 
to  cast  back  a look  of  mingled  pity  and  admiration 
over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream 
of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  and  loiter- 
ing idleness,  was  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth  ; the  white  man  had  penetrated  into 
the  land  ; avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and 
pining  care,  and  sordid  labor,  and  withering  pov- 
erty, were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  para- 
dise of  the  Indian  was  about  to  disappear  forever. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ARRIVAL  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  ISABELLA— SICKNESS 
OF  THE  COLONY. 

[U94-] 

On  the  29th  of  March  Columbus  arrived  at 
Isabella,  highly  satisfied  with  his  expedition  into 

* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib  ix.,  translated  by  R. 
Eden.  London,  1555 
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the  interior.  The  appearance  of  everything  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbor  was  calculated  to  increase 
his  anticipations  of  prosperity.  The  plants  and 
fruits  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  into  the  island,  gave  promise  of 
rapid  increase.  The  orchards,  fields,  and 'gardens 
were  in  a great  state  of  forwardness.  The  seeds 
K ' of  various  fruits  had  produced  young  plants  ; the 
; sugar-cane  had  prospered  exceedingly  ; a native 
' vine,  trimmed  and  dressed  with  care,  had  yielded 
t grapes  of  tolerable  flavor,  and  cuttings  from 
1 European  vines  already  began  to  form  their  clus- 
• ters.  On  the  30th  of  March  a husbandman  brought 
to  Columbus  ears  of  wheat  which  had  been  sown 
’ in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  smaller  kind 
of  garden  herbs  came  to  maturity  in  sixteen  days, 
j and  the  larger  kind,  such  as  melons,  gourds, 
pompions,  and  cucumbers,  were  fit  for  the  table 
; within  a month  after  the  seed  had  been  put  into 
the  ground.  The  soil,  moistened  by  brooks  and 
rivers  and  frequent  showers,  and  stimulated  by 
an  ardent  sun,  possessed  those  principles  of  quick 
and  prodigal  fecundity  which  surprise  the  stran- 
ger, accustomed  to  less  vigorous  climates. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella 
when  a messenger  arrived  from  Pedro  Margarite, 
the  commander  at  fort  St.  Thomas,  informing  him 
that  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had  manifested  un- 
friendly feelings,  abandoning  their  villages  and 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  white  men  ; and 
that  Caonabo  was  assembling  his  warriors,  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  fortress.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  moment  the  admiral  had  departed,  the 
Spaniards,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  had, 
as  usual,  listened  only  to  their  passions,  and  exas- 
perated the  natives  by  wresting  from  them  their 
gold,  and  wronging  them  with  respect  to  their 
women.  Caonabo  also  had  seen  with  impatience 
these  detested  intruders,  planting  their  standard 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  mountains,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ven- 
geance. 

The  tidings  from  Margarite,  however,  caused 
but  little  solicitude  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 
From  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Indians  in  the  in- 
terior, he  had  no  apprehensions  from  their  hostil- 
ity. He  knew  their  weakness  and  their  awe  of 
white  men,  and  above  all,  he  confided  in  their  ter- 
ror of  the  horses,  which  they  regarded  as  fero- 
cious beasts  of  prey,  obedient  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  ready  to  devour  their  enemies.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  sending  Margarite  a re- 
inforcement of  twenty  men,  with  a supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  and  detaching  thirty 
men  to  open  a road  between  the  fortress  and  the 
port. 

What  gave  Columbus  real  and  deep  anxiety  was 
the  sickness,  the  discontent,  and  dejection  which 
continued  to  increase  in  the  settlement.  The  same 
principles  of  heat  and  humidity  which  gave  such 
fecundity  to  the  fields  were  fatal  to  the  people. 
The  exhalations  from  undrained  marshes, and  a vast 
continuity  of  forest,  and  the  action  of  a burning 
sun  upon  a reeking  vegetable  soil,  produced  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  various  other  of  the  maladies 
so  trying  to  European  constitutions  in  the  unculti- 
vated countries  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the  Span- 
iards suffered  also  under  the  torments  of  a disease 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  the  scourge,  as  was 
supposed,  of  their  licentious  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  females  ; but  the  origin  of  which,  whether 
American  or  European,  has  been  a subject  of 
great  dispute.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  colo- 
nists were  either  confined  by  positive  illness  or 
reduced  to  great  debility.  The  stock  of  medi- 


cines was  soon  exhausted  ; there  was  a lack  of 
medical  aid,  and  of  the  watchful  attendance  which 
is  even  more  important  than  medicine  to  the  sick. 
Every  one  who  was  well,  was  either  engrossed  by 
the  public  labors,  or  by  his  own  wants  or  cares  ; 
having  to  perform  all  menial  offices  for  himself, 
even  to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions.  The  public 
works,  therefore,  languished,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  cultivate  the  soil  in  a sufficient  degree  to 
produce  a supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  much  of  the  stores  brought 
from  Europe  had  been  wasted  on  board  ship,  or 
suffered  to  spoil  through  carelessness,  and  much 
had  perished  on  shore  from  the  warmth  and  hu- 
midity of  the  climate.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
the  colonists  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
food  of  the  natives  ; and  their  infirm  condition  re- 
quired the  aliments  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. To  avert  an  absolute  famine,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  put  the  people  on  a short  allow- 
ance, even  of  the  damaged  and  unhealthy  provi- 
sions which  remained.  This  immediately  caused 
loud  and  factious  murmurs,  in  which  many  of 
those  in  office,  who  ought  to  have  supported  Colum- 
bus in  his  measures  for  the  common  safety,  took 
a leading  part;  among  those  was  Father  Boyle, 
a priest  as  turbulent  as  he  was  crafty.  He  had 
been  irritated,  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  impartial- 
ity of  Columbus,  who,  in  enforcing  his  salutary 
measures,  made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  per- 
sons, and  put  the  friar  and  his  household  on  a 
short  allowance  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the 
bread  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  stock  of  flour 
was  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  grinding 
corn  but  by  the  tedious  and  toilsome  process  of 
the  hand-mill.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
erect  a mill  immediately,  and  other  works  were 
required  equally  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
settlement.  Many  of  the  workmen,  however, 
were  ill,  some  feigning  greater  sickness  than  they 
really  suffered  ; for  there  was  a general  disincli- 
nation to  all  kind  of  labor  which  was  not  to  produce 
immediate  wealth.  In  this  emergency,  Columbus 
put  every  healthy  person  in  requisition  ; and  as 
the  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  of  rank  required  food 
as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  they  were  called  upon 
to  take  their  share  in  the  common  labor.  This 
was  considered  a cruel  degradation  by  many 
youthful  hidalgos  of  high  blood  and  haughty  spirit, 
and  they  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  Colum- 
bus, however,  was  a strict  disciplinarian,  and  felt 
the  importance  of  making  his  authority  respected. 
He  resorted,  therefore,  to  strong  and  compulsory 
measures,  and  enforced  their  obedience.  This 
was  another  cause  of  the  deep  and  lasting  hostili- 
ties that  sprang  up  against  him.  It  aroused  the 
immediate  indignation  of  every  person  of  birth 
and  rank  in  the  colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  several  of  the  proud  families  of 
Spain.  He  was  inveighed  against  as  an  arrogant 
and  upstart  foreigner,  who,  inflated  with  a sudden 
acquisition  of  power,  and  consulting  only  his  own 
wealth  and  aggrandizement,  was  trampling  upon 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and 
insulting  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

Columbus  may  have  been  too  strict  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  regulations.  There  are  cases  in 
which  even  justice  may  become  oppressive,  and 
where  the  severity  of  the  law  should  be  tempered 
with  indulgence.  What  was  mere  toilsome  labor 
to  a common  man,  became  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace when  forced  upon  a Spanish  cavalier.  Many 
of  these  young  men  had  come  out,  not  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  wealth,  but  with  romantic  dreams  inspired 
by  his  own  representations  ; hoping,  no  doubt,  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  heroic  achievements 
and  chivalrous  adventure,  and  to  continue  in  the 
Indies  the  career  of  arms  which  they  had  com- 
menced in  the  recent  wars  of  Granada.  Others 
had  been  brought  up  in  soft,  luxurious  indulgence, 
in  the  midst  of  opulent  families,  and  were  little 
calculated  for  the  rude  perils  of  the  seas,  the 
fatigues  of  the  land,  and  the  hardships,  the  ex- 
posures, and  deprivations  which  attend  a new  set- 
tlement in  the  wilderness.  When  they  fell  ill, 
their  case  soon  became  incurable.  The  ailments 
of  the  body  were  increased  by  sickness  of  the 
heart.  They  suffered  under  the  irritation  of 
wounded  pride,  and  the  morbid  melancholy  of 
disappointed  hope  ; their  sick-bed  was  destitute 
of  all  the  tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  ; and  they 
sank  into  the  grave  in  all  the  sullenness  of  de- 
spair, cursing  the  day  of  their  departure  from 
their  country. 

The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera  after 
him,  record,  with  much  solemnity,  a popular  be- 
lief current  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  connected  with  the  untimely 
fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was 
removed  from  Isabella  on  account  of  its  unhealthy 
situation,  the  city  fell  to  ruin,  and  was  abandoned. 
Like  all  decayed  and  deserted  places,  it  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  awe  and  superstition  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  no  one  ventured  to  enter  its 
gates.  Those  who  passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the 
wild  swine  which  abounded  in  the  neighborhood, 
declared  they  heard  appalling  voices  issue  from 
within  its  walls  by  night  and  day.  The  laborers 
became  fearful,  therefore,  of  cultivating  the  adja- 
cent fields.  The  story  went,  adds  Las  Casas,  that 
two  Spaniards  happened  one  day  to  wander  among 
the  ruined  edifices  of  the  place.  On  entering  one 
of  the  solitary  streets,  they  beheld  two  rows  of 
men,  evidently  from  their  stately  demeanor,  hidal- 
gos of  noble  blood,  and  cavaliers  of  the  court. 
They  were  richly  attired  in  the  old  Castilian  mode, 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travelling 
hats,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time.  The  two 
men  were  astonished  to  behold  persons  of  their 
rank  and  appearance  apparently  inhabiting  that 
desolate  place,  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
island.  They  saluted  them,  and  inquired  whence 
they  came  and  when  they  had  arrived.  The  cava- 
liers maintained  a gloomy  silence,  but  courteously 
returned  the  salutation  by  raising  their  hands  to 
their  sombreros  or  hats,  in  taking  off  which  their 
heads  came  off  also,  and  their  bodies  stood  de- 
capitated. The  whole  phantom  assemblage  then 
vanished.  So  great  was  the  astonishment  and 
horror  of  the  beholders,  that  they  had  nearly 
fallen  dead,  and  remained  stupefied  for  several 
days.* 

The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating 
the  superstitious  character  of  the  age,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  people  with  whom  Columbus  had  to 
act.  It  shows,  also,  the  deep  and  gloomy  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
by  the  death  of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated 
materially  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  Colum- 
bus ; as  it  was  mischievously  represented,  that 
they  had  been  seduced  from  their  homes  by  his 
delusive  promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private 
interests. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  92,  MS. 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SPANISH  FORCES  IN  THE 

INTERIOR — PREPARATIONS  FOR  A VOYAGE  TO 

CUBA.  -"i 

[H94-] 

The  increasing  discontents  of  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  Isabella  and  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  scanty  stores  which  remained,  were  causes  of 
great  anxiety  to  Columbus.  He  was  desirous  of 
proceeding  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  but  it 
was  indispensable,  before  sailing,  to  place  the 
affairs  of  the  island  in  such  a state  as  to  secure 
tranquillity.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  Isabella, 
into  the  interior  ; with  orders  to  visit  the  terri- 
tories of  the  different  caciques,  and  explore  the 
island.  By  this  means  they  would  be  roused  and 
animated  ; they  would  become  accustomed  to  the 
climate  and  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  and  such  a 
force  would  be  displayed  as  to  overawe  the  machi- 
nations of  Caonabo  or  any  other  hostile  cacique. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  healthy  person,  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  concerns  of  the  city  or 
the  care  of  the  sick,  was  put  under  arms,  and  a 
little  army  mustered,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cross-bow  men,  one  hundred  and  ten  ar- 
quebusiers,  sixteen  horsemen,  and  twenty  officers. 
The  general  command  of  the  forces  was  intrusted 
to  Pedro  Margarite,  in  whom  Columbus  had  great 
confidence  as  a noble  Catalonian,  and  a knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago.  Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  to 
conduct  the  army  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  was  to  succeed  Margarite  in  the  com- 
mand ; and  the  latter  was  to  proceed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  on  a military  tour,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  to  explore  the  province  of  Cibao, 
and  subsequently  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Columbus  wrote  a long  and  earnest  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Margarite,  by  which  to  govern  himself 
in  a service  requiring  such  great  circumspection. 
He  charged  him  above  all  things  to  observe  the 
greatest  justice  and  discretion  in  respect  to  the  In- 
dians, protecting  them  from  all  wrong  and  insult, 
and  treating  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  to  be  made  to  respect  the  property  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  thefts  were  to  be  severely 
punished.  Whatever  provisions  were  required 
from  them  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  were 
to  be  fairly  purchased  by  persons  whom  the  ad- 
miral appointed  for  that  purpose  ; the  purchases 
were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of 
the  comptroller.  If  the  Indians  refused  to  sell  the 
necessary  provisions,  then  Margarite  was  to  inter- 
fere and  compel  them  to  do  so,  acting,  however, 
with  all  possible  gentleness,  and  soothing  them 
by  kindness  and  caresses.  No  traffic  was  to  be 
allowed  between  individuals  and  the  natives,  it 
being  displeasing  to  the  sovereigns  and  injurious 
to  the  service  ; and  it  was  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  their  majesties  were  more  desirous  of 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  than  of  any  riches  to 
be  derived  from  them. 

A strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
army,  all  breach  of  orders  to  be  severely  punished, 
the  men  to  be  kept  together  and  not  suffered  to 
wander  from  the  main  body,  either  singly  or  in 
small  parties,  lest  they  should  be  cut  oft  by  the 
natives  ; for  though  these  people  were  pusillani- 
mous, there  were  no  people  so  apt  to  be  perfidious 
and  cruel  as  cowards.* 


* Letter  of  Columbus.  Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  ii. 
Document  No.  72. 
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These  judicious  instructions,  which,  if  followed 
might  have  preserved  an  amicable  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  are  more  especially  deserving 
of  notice,  because  Margarite  disregarded  them 
all,  and  by  his  disobedience  brought  trouble  on 
the  colony,  obloquy  on  the  nation,  destruction 
on  the  Indians,  and  unmerited  censure  on  Colum- 
bus. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  there  were 
particular  directions  for  the  suprising  and  secur- 
ing of  the  persons  of  Caonabo  and  his  brothers. 
The  warlike  character  of  that  chieftain,  his  artful 
policy,  extensive  power,  and  implacable  hostility, 
rendered  him  a dangerous  enemy.  The  measures 
proposed  were  not  the  most  open  and  chivalrous, 
but  Columbus  thought  himself  justified  in  oppos- 
ing stratagem  to  stratagem  with  a subtle  and  san- 
guinary foe. 

The  9th  of  April,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  sallied  forth 
from  Isabella  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  amounting 
to  nearly  four  hundred  men.  On  arriving  at  the 
Rio  del  Oro  in  the  Royal  Vega,  he  learnt  that 
three  Spaniards  coming  from  the  fortress  of  St. 
Thomas  had  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  five 
Indians,  whom  a neighboring  cacique  had  sent  to 
1 assist  them  in  fording  the  river  ; and  that  the 
cacique,  instead  of  punishing  the  thieves,  had 
countenanced  them  and  shared  their  booty.  Ojeda 
was  a quick,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  ideas  of 
legislation  were  all  of  a military  kind.  Having 
caught  one  of  the  thieves,  he  caused  his  ears  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  public  square  of  the  village  ; he 
then  seized  the  cacique,  his  son,  and  nephew,  and 
» sent  them  in  chains  to  the  admiral,  after  which  he 
pursued  his  march  to  the  fortress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Isa- 
. bella  in  deep  dejection.  They  were  accompanied 
\ by  a neighboring  cacique,  who,  relying  upon  the 
merit  of  various  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had 
shown  to  the  Spaniards,  came  to  plead  for  their 
forgiveness.  His  intercessions  appeared  to  be  of 
no  avail.  Columbus  felt  the  importance  of  strik- 


ing awe  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  the  white  men.  He  ordered, 
therefore,  that  the  prisoners  should  betaken  to  the 
public  square  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
their  crime  and  punishment  proclaimed  by  the 
crier,  and  their  heads  struck  off.  Nor  was  this  a 
punishment  disproportioned  to  their,  own  ideas  of 
justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  of  theft  was 
held  in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  that,  thougli 
not  otherwise  sanguinary  in  their  laws,  they  pun- 
ished it  with  impalement.*  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Columbus  really  meant  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect.  At  the  place  of  execution  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  friendly  cacique  were  re- 
doubled, pledging  himself  that  there  should  be  no 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  admiral  at  length 
made  a merit  of  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  and 
released  the  prisoners.  Just  at  this  juncture  a 
horseman  arrived  from  the  fortress,  who,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  village  of  the  captive  cacique,  had  found 
five  Spaniards  in  the  power  of  the  Indians.  The 
sight  of  his  horse  had  put  the  multitude  to  flight, 
though  upward  of  four  hundred  in  number.  He 
had  pursued  the  fugitives,  wounding  several  with 
his  lance,  and  had  brought  off  his  countrymen  in 
triumph. 

Convinced  by  this  circumstance  that  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  hostilities  of  these 
timid  people  as  long  as  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  confiding  in  the  distribution  he  had  made  of 
his  forces,  both  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony 
and  the  island,  Columbus  prepared  to  depart  on  the 
prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  To  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  island  during  his  absence,  he  formed 
a junta,  of  which  his  brother  Don  Diego  was  presi- 
dent, and  Father  Boyle,  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel, 
Alonzo  Sanchez  Caravajal,  and  Juan  de  Luxan, 
were  councillors.  He  left  his  two  largest  ships  in 
the  harbor,  being  of  too  great  a size  and  draught 
of  water  to  explore  unknown  coasts  and  rivers, 
and  he  took  with  him  three  caravels,  the  Nifia  or 
Santa  Clara,  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordera. 


BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  EAST  END  OF  CUBA. 

[H94-] 

The  expedition  of  Columbus,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  record,  may  appear  of  minor  importance 
at  the  present  day,  leading  as  it  did  to  no  grand 
discovery,  and  merely  extending  along  the  coasts 
of  islands  with  which  the  reader  is  sufficiently 
familiar.  Some  may  feel  impatient  at  the  develop- 
ment of  opinions  and  conjectures  which  have  long 
since  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  detail 
of  exploring  enterprises,  undertaken  in  error,  and 
which  they  know  must  end  in  disappointment. 
But  to  feel  these  voyages  properly,  we  must,  in  a 
manner,  divest  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  infor- 
mation we  possess,  relative  to  the  countries  visit- 
ed ; we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  time,  and 
identify  ourselves  with  Columbus,  thus  fearlessly 
launching  into  seas,  where  as  yet  a civilized  sail 
had  never  been  unfurled.  We  must  accompany 
him,  step  by  step,  in  his  cautious  but  bold  ad- 
vances along  the  bays  and  channels  of  an  un- 


known coast,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  might 
lurk  around  or  which  might  await  him  in  the  in- 
terminable region  of  mystery  that  still  kept  break- 
ing upon  his  view.  We  must,  as  it  were,  consult 
with  him  as  to  each  new  reach  of  shadowy  land, 
and  long  line  of  promontory,  that  wTe  see  faintly 
emerging  from  the  ocean  and  stretching  along  the 
distant  horizon.  We  must  watch  with  him  each 
light  canoe  that  comes  skimming  the  billows,  to 
gather  from  the  looks,  the  ornaments,  and  the  im- 
perfect communications  of  its  wandering  crew, 
whether  those  unknown  lands  are  also  savage  and 
uncultivated,  whether  they  are  islands  in  the 
ocean,  untrodden  as  yet  by  civilized  man,  or  tracts 
of  the  old  continent  of  Asia,  and  wild  frontiers  of 
its  populous  and  splendid  empires.  We  must  enter 
into  his  very  thoughts  and  fancies,  find  out  the 
data  that  assisted  his  judgment,  and  the  hints  that 
excited  his  conjectures,  and  for  a time  clothe  the 
regions  through  which  we  are  accompanying  him 
with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. In  this  way  we  may  delude  ourselves  into 


* Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
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participation  of  the  delight  of  exploring  unknown 
and  magnificent  lands,  where  new  wonders  and 
beauties  break  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  we  may 
ultimately  be  able,  as  it  were,  from  our  own  familiar 
acquaintance,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  nature  of  his 
enterprises. 

The  plan  of  the  present  expedition  of  Columbus 
was  to  revisit  the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  point  where 
he  had  abandoned  it  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
thence  to  explore  it  on  the  southern  side.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
continent,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  and  if  so, 
by  following  its  shores  in  the  proposed  direction 
he  must  eventually  arrive  at  Cathay  and  those 
other  rich  and  commercial  though  semi-barbarous 
countries  described  by  Mandeville  and  Marco 
Polo.* 

He  set  sail  with  his  little  squadron  from  the 
harbor  of  Isabella  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  steer- 
ed to  the  westward.  After  touching  at  Monte 
Christi,  he  anchored  on  the  same  day  at  the  disas- 
trous harbor  of  La  Navidad.  His  object  in  revis- 
iting this  melancholy  scene  was  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Guacanagari,  who,  he  understood, 
had  returned  to  his  former  residence.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  of  the  perfidy  of  that  cacique,  so 
deep  w'as  the  impression  made  upon  his  heart  by 
past  kindness  ; he  trusted,  therefore,  that  a frank 
explanation  would  remove  all  painful  doubts,  and 
restore  a friendly  intercourse,  which  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
present  time  of  scarcity  and  suffering.  Guacana- 
gari, however,  still  maintained  his  equivocal  con- 
duct, absconding  at  the  sight  of  the  ships  ; and 
though  several  of  his  subjects  assured  Columbus 
that  the  cacique  would  soon  make  him  a visit,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  delay  his  voyage  on 
such  an  uncertainty. 

Pursuing  his  course,  impeded  occasionally  by 
contrary  winds,  he  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  port 
of  St.  Nicholas,  whence  he  beheld  the  extreme 
point  of  Cuba,  to  which  in  his  preceding  voyage 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  but 
which  was  called  by  the  natives  Bayatiquiri,  and 
is  now  known  as  Point  Maysi.  Plaving  crossed 
the  channel,  which  is  about  eighteen  leagues 
wide,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
for  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  when  he 
anchored  in  a harbor,  to  which,  from  its  size,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Grande,  at  present  called 
Guantanamo.  The  entrance  was  narrow  and 
winding,  though  deep  ; the  harbor  expanded  with- 
in like  a beautiful  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  a wild 
and  mountainous  country,  covered  with  trees, 
some  of  them  in  blossom,  others  bearing  fruit. 
Not  far  from  the  shore  were  two  cottages  built  of 
reeds,  and  several  fires  blazing  in  various  parts  of 
the  beach  gave  signs  of  inhabitants.  Columbus 
landed,  therefore,  attended  by  several  men  well 
armed,  and  by  the  young  Indian. interpreter  Diego 
Colon,  the  native  of  the  island  of  Guanahani  who 
had  been  baptized  in  Spain.  On  arriving  at  the 
cottages,  he  found  them  deserted  ; the  fires  also 
were  abandoned,  and  there  was  not  a human  be- 
ing to  be  seen.  The  Indians  had  all  fled  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the 
ships  had  spread  a panic  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  apparently  interrupted  the  preparations 
for  a rude  but  plentiful  banquet.  There  were 
great  quantities  of  fish,  utias,  and  guanas  ; some 
suspended  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  others 
roasting  on  wooden  spits  before  the  fires. 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  123,  ms. 


The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  to  slender 
fare,  fell  wnthout  ceremony  on  this  bounteous 
feast,  thus  spread  for  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  wil- 
derness. . Th'ey  abstained,  however,  from  the 
guanas,  which  they  still  regarded  with  disgust  as  a 
species  of  serpent,  though  they  were  considered  so 
delicate  a food  by  the  savages,  that,  according  to 
Peter  Martyr,  it  was  no  more  lawful  for  the  com- 
mon people  to  eat  of  them,  than  of  peacocks  and 
pheasants  in  Spain.* 

After  their  repast,  as  the  Spaniards  were  roving 
about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of 
the  natives  collected  on  the  top  of  a lofty  rock, 
and  looking  down  upon  them  with  great  awe  and 
amazement.  On  attempting  to  approach  them 
they  instantly  disappeared  among  the  woods  and 
clefts  of  the  mountain.  One,  however,  more  bold 
or  more  curious  than  the  rest,  lingered  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  gazing  wfith  timid  wonder 
at  the  Spaniards,  partly  encouraged  by  their 
friendly  signs,  but  ready  in  an  instant  to  bound 
away  after  his  companions.  » 

By  order  of  Columbus  the  young  Lucayan  inter- 
preter advanced  and  accosted  him.  The  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  in  his  own  language,  soon  dis- 
pelled his  apprehensions.  He  came  to  meet  the 
interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  to  his  comrades.  In  a little 
while  they  w'ere  seen  descending  from  their  rocks, 
and  issuing  from  their  forests,  approaching  the 
strangers  with  great  gentleness  and  veneration. 
Through  the  means  of  the  interpreter,  Columbus 
learnt  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  by  their 
cacique,  to  procure  fish  for  a solemn  banquet, 
which  he  was  about  to  give  to  a neighboring 
chieftain,  and  that  they  roasted  the  fish  to  prevent 
it  from  spoiling  in  the  transportation.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  of  the  same  gentle  and  pacific  character 
with  the  natives  of  Hayti.  The  ravages  that  had 
been  made  among  their  provisions  by  the  hungry 
Spaniards  gave  them  no  concern,  for  they  observed 
that  one  night’s  fishing  would  replace  all  the  loss. 
Columbus,  however,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  justice, 
ordered  that  ample  compensation  should  be  made 
them,  and,  shaking  hands,  they  parted  mutually  . 
well-pleased. f 

Leaving  this  harbor  on  the  istof  May,  the  ad- 
miral continued  to  the  westward,  along  a moun- 
tainous coast,  adorned  by  beautiful  rivers,  and  in- 
dented by  those  commodious  harbors  for  which 
this  island  is  so  remarkable.  As  he  advanced,  the 
country  grew  more  fertile  and  populous.  The  na- 
tives crowded  to  the  shores,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  ships, 
which  glided  gently  along  at  no  great  distance. 
They  held  up  fruits  and  provisions,  inviting  the 
Spaniards  to  land  ; others  came  off  in  canoes, 
bringing  cassava  bread,  fish,  and  calabashes  of 
water,  not  for  sale,  but  as  offerings  to  the  stran- 
gers, whom,  as  usual,  they  considered  celestial  be- 
ings descended  from  the  skies.  Columbus  distrib- 
uted the  customary  presents  among  them,  which 
were  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
After  continuing  some  distance  along  the  coast, 
he  came  to  another  gulf  or  deep  bay,  narrow'  at  : 
the  entrance  and  expanding  wfithin,  surrounded  1 
by  a rich  and  beautiful  country.  There  were  lofty 
mountains  sweeping  up  from  the  sea,  but  the  j 
shores  v/ere  enlivened  by  numerous  villages,  and 
cultivated  to  such  a degree  as  to  resemble  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  In  this  harbor,  which  it  is 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
f Peter  Martyr,  ubi  sup. 
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probable  was  the  same  at  present  called  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  Columbus  anchored  and  passed  a night, 
overwhelmed,  as  usual,  with  the  simple  hospital- 
ity of  the  natives.* 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  of  this  coast  after 
gold,  they  uniformly  pointed  to  the  south,  and,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  understood,  intimated  that  it 
abounded  in  a great  island  which  lay-in  that  di- 
rection. The  admiral,  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage,  had  received  information  of  such  an 
island,  which  some  of  his  followers  had  thought 
might  be  Babeque,  the  object  of  so  much  anxious 
search  and  chimerical  expectation.  He  had  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  diverge  from  his  course  and 
go  in  quest  of  it,  and  this  desire  increased  with 
every  new  report.  On  the  following  day,  there- 
fore (the  3d  of  May),  after  standing  westward  to  a 
high  cape,  he  turned  his  prow  directly  south,  and 
abandoning  for  a time  the  coast  of  Cuba,  steered 
off  into  the  broad  sea,  in  quest  of  this  reported 
island. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISCOVERY  OF  JAMAICA. 

[1494-] 

Columbus  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  before 
the  blue  summits  of  a vast  and  lofty  island  at  a 
great  distance,  began  to  rise  like  clouds  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  two  days  and  nights,  however, 
before  he  'reached  its  shores,  filled  with  admira- 
tion, as  he  gradually  drew  near,  at  the  beauty  of 
its  mountains,  the  majesty  of  its  forests,  the  fertil- 
ity of  its  valleys,  and  the  great  number  of  villages 
with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  ani- 
mated. 

On  approaching  the  land,  at  least  seventy  ca- 
noes, filled  with  savages  gayly  painted  and  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  sallied  forth  more  than  a 
league  from  the  shore.  They  advanced  in  war- 
like array,  uttering  loud  yells,  and  brandish- 
ing lances  of  pointed  wood.  The  mediation  of 
the  interpreter,  and  a few  presents  to  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  canoes,  which  ventured  nearer  than 
the  rest,  soothed  this  angry  armada,  and  the 
squadron  pursued  its  course  unmolested.  Colum- 
bus anchored  in  a harbor  c.bout  the  centre  of  the 
island,  to  which,  from  the  great  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Gloria. f 

On  the  following  morning  he  weighed  anchor 
at  daybreak,  and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a 
sheltered  harbor,  where  his  ship  could  be  careen- 
ed and  calked,  as  it  leaked  considerably.  After 
proceeding  a few  leagues,  he  found  one  apparent- 
ly suitable  for  the  purpose.  On  sending  a boat  to 
sound  the  entrance,  two  large  canoes,  filled  with 
Indians,  issued  forth,  hurling  their  lances,  but 
from  such  distance  as  to  fall  short  of  the  Span- 
iards. Wishing  to  ayoid  any  act  of  hostility  that 
might  prevent  future  intercourse,  Columbus 
ordered  the  boat  to  return  on  board,  and  finding 
there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  his  ship, 
entered  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Immediately 
the  whole  beach  was  covered  with  Indians  painted 
with  a variety  of  colors,  but  chiefly  black,  some 
partly  clothed  with  palm-leaves,  and  all  wearing 
tufts  and  coronets  of  feathers.  Unlike  the  hospi- 
table islanders  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  they  appeared 


* Cura  de  k>s  Palacios,  cap.  124,  ms. 
t Ibid.,  cap.  125. 


to  partake  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  Caribs, 
hurling  their  javelins  at  the  ships,  and  making 
the  shores  resound  with  their  yells  and  war- 
whoops. 

The  admiral  reflected  that  further  forbearance 
might  be  mistaken  for  cowardice.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  careen  his  ship,  and  to  send  men  on  shore 
for  a supply  of  water,  but  previously  it  was  advis- 
able to  strike  an  awe  into  the  savages,  that  might 
prevent  any  molestation  from  them.  As  the  cara- 
vels could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the 
beach  where  the  Indians  were  collected,  he  dis- 
patched the  boats  well  manned  and  armed. 
These,  rowing  close  to  the  shore,  let  fly  a volley 
of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  by  which  several 
Indians  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  Spaniards  then  sprang  on  shore, 
and  put  the  whole  multitude  to  flight  ; giving 
another  discharge  with  their  cross-bows,  and  let- 
ting loose  upon  them  a dog,  who  pursued  them 
with  sanguinary  fury.*  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which  were 
afterward  employed  with  such  cruel  effect  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  Indian  wars.  Columbus  now 
landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santiago  ; but  it 
has  retained  its  original  Indian  name  of  Jamaica. 
The  harbor,  from  its  commodiousness,  he  called 
Puerto  Bueno  ; it  was  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe, 
and  a river  entered  the  sea  in  its  vicinity. f 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  neighborhood  re- 
mained silent  and  deserted.  On  the  following 
morning,  however,  before  sunrise,  six  Indians 
were  seen  on  the  shore,  making  signs  of  amity. 
They  proved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the  caciques 
with  proffers  of  peace  and  friendship.  These  were 
cordially  returned  by  the  admiral  ; presents  of 
trinkets  were  sent  to  the  chieftains  ; and  in  a little 
while  the  harbor  again  swarmed  with  the  naked 
and  painted  multitude,  bringing  abundance  of 
provisions,  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  qual- 
ity, to  those  of  the  other  islands. 

During  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  in 
this  harbor,  the  most  amicable  intercourse  was 
kept  up  with  the  natives.  They  appeared  to  be 
more  ingenious,  as  well  as  more  warlike,  than 
their  neighbors  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Their  canoes 
were  better  constructed,  being  ornamented  with 
carving  and  painting  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Many 
were  of  great  size,  though  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
singletrees,  often  from  a species  of  the  mahogany. 
Columbus  measured  one,  which  was  ninety-six 
feet  long,  and  eight  broad,  J hollowed  out  of  one 
of  those  magnificent  trees  which  rise  like  verdant 
towers  amidst  the  rich  forests  of  the  tropics. 
Every  cacique  prided  himself  on  possessing  a 
large  canoe  of  the  kind,  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  his  ship  of  state.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
the  apparently  innate  difference  between  these 
island  tribes.  The  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  though 
surrounded  by  adjacent  islands,  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent incursions  of  the  Caribs,  were  of  a pacific 
character,  and  possessed  very  few  canoes  ; while 
Jamaica,  separated  by  distance  from  intercourse 
with  other  islands,  protected  in  the  same  way 
from  the  dangers  of  invasion,  and  embosomed,  as 
it  were,  in  a peaceful  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  in- 
habited by  a warlike  race,  and  surpassed  all  the 
other  islands  in  its  maritime  armaments. 

I-Iis  ship  being  repaired,  and  a supply  of  water 
taken  in,  Columbus  made  sail,  and  continue.! 

* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  125. 

Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 

Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  124. 
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along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  the  little  squadron  was  continually 
surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who 
came  off  from  every  bay,  and  river,  and  headland, 
no  longer  manifesting  hostility,  but  anxious  to  ex- 
change anything  they  possessed  for  European  tri- 
fles. After  proceeding  about  twenty-four  leagues, 
they  approached  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  the  coast  bending  to  the  south,  the 
wind  became  unfavorable  for  their  further  prog- 
ress along  the  shore.  Being  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  finding  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  the  breeze 
being  fair  for  Cuba,  Columbus  determined  to  re- 
turn thither,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  had  ex- 
plored its  coast  to  a sufficient  distance  to  deter- 
mine the  question  whether  it  were  terra  firma  or 
an  island.*  To  the  last  place  at  which  he  touched 
in  Jamaica,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Buen- 
tiempo  (or  Fair  Weather),  on  account  of  the  pro- 
pitious wind  which  blew  for  Cuba.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  sail,  a young  Indian  came  off  to  the 
ship,  and  begged  the  Spaniards  would  take  him  to 
their  country.  He  was  followed  by  his  relatives 
and  friends,  who  endeavored  by  the  most  affect- 
ing supplications  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. For  some  time  he  was  distracted  between 
concern  for  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  home  of  these  wonderful  stran- 
gers. Curiosity,  and  the  youthful  propensity  to 
rove,  prevailed  ; he  tore  himself  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends,  and,  that  he  might  not  behold  the 
tears  of  his  sisters,  hid  himself  in  a secret  part  of 
the  ship.  Touched  by  this  scene  of  natural  affec- 
tion, and  pleased  with  the  enterprising  and  con- 
fiding spirit  of  the  youth,  Columbus  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  especial  kindness. f 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known 
something  more  of  the  fortunes  of  this  curious 
savage,  and  of  the  impressions  made  upon  so  live- 
ly a mind  by  a first  sight  of  the  wonders  of  civili- 
zation — r-  whether  the  land  of  the  white  men 
equalled  his  hopes  ; whether,  as  is  usual  with 
savages,  he  pined  amid  the  splendors  of  cities  for 
his  native  forests,  and  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  early  Spanish  his- 
torians seem  never  to  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  feelings  or  fortunes  of  these  first  visitors 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  World.  No  further  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  youthful  adventurer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RETURN  TO  CUBA — NAVIGATION  AMONG  THE 
ISLANDS  CALLED  THE  QUEEN’S  GARDENS. 

[1494-] 

Setting  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Buentiempo,  the 
squadron  once  more  steered  for  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  arrived  at  a great 
cape,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Cabo 
de  la  Cruz,  which  it  still  retains.  Here,  landing 
at  a large  village,  he  was  well  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects,  who  had 
iong  since  heard  of  him  and  his  ships.  In  fact, 
Columbus  found,  from  the  report  of  this  chieftain, 
that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had  visited  his 
ships  during  his  cruise  along  the  northern  coast 
in  his  first  voyage,  had  spread  the  story  far  and 
near  of  these  wonderful  visitors  who  had  descend- 
ed from  the  sky,  and  had  filled  the  whole  island 


with  rumors  and  astonishment.*  The  admiral  en. 
deavored  to  ascertain  from  this  cacique  and  his 
people,  whether  Cuba  was  an  island  or  a conti- 
nent. They  all  replied  that  it  was  an  island,  but 
of  infinite  extent  ; for  they  declared  that  no  one 
had  ever  seen  the  end  of  it.  This  reply,  while  it 
manifested  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a con- 
tinent, left  the  question  still  indoubt  and  obscuri- 
ty. The  Indian  name  of  this  province  of  Cuba 
was  Macaca. 

Resuming  his  course  to  the  west  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Columbus  came  to  where  the  coast  sud- 
denly swept  away  to  the  north-east  for  many 
leagues,  and  then  curved  around  again  to  the 
west,  forming  an  immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf. 
Here  he  was  assailed  by  a violent  storm,  accom- 
panied by  awful  thunder  and  lightning,  which  in 
these  latitudes  seem  to  rend  the  very  heavens. 
Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of  long  duration, 
or  his  situation  would  have  been  perilous  in  the 
extreme  ; for  he  found  the  navigation  rendered 
difficult  by  numerous  f keys  and  sand-banks. 
These  increased  as  he  advanced,  until  the  mari- 
ner stationed  at  the  masthead  beheld  the  sea,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  completely  studded 
with  small  islands  ; some  were  low,  naked,  and 
sandy,  others  covered  with  verdure,  and  others 
tufted  with  lofty  and  beautiful  forests.  They  were 
of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  four  leagues,  and 
were  generally  the  more  fertile  and  elevated,  the 
nearer  they  were  to  Cuba.  Finding  them  to  in- 
crease in  number,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
give  names  to  each,  the  admiral  gave  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  islands,  which  in  a manner  enamelled 
the  face  of  the  ocean  with  variegated  verdure,  the 
name  of  the  Queen’s  Gardens.  He  thought  at 
first  of  leaving  this  archipelago  on  his  right,  and 
standing  farther  out  to  sea  ; but  he  called  to  mind 
that  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Marco  Polo  had 
mentioned  that  the  coast  of  Asia  was  fringed  with 
islands  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  among  that  cluster, 
and  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main-land, 
by  following  which,  if  it  were  really  Asia,  he 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan. 

Entering  among  these  islands,  therefore,  Co- 
lumbus soon  became  entangled  in  the  most  per- 
plexed navigation,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to 
continual  perils  and  difficulties  from  sand-banks, 
counter  currents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships 
were  compelled,  in  a manner,  to  grope  their  way, 
with  men  stationed  at  the  masthead,  and  the  lead 
continually  going.  Sometimes  they  were  obliged 
to  shift  their  course,  within  the  hour,  to  all  points 
of  the  compass  ; sometimes  they  were  straitened  in 
a narrow  channel,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lower 
all  sail,  and  tow  the  vessels  out,  lest  they  should 
run  aground  ; notwithstanding  all  which  precau-. 
tions  they  frequently  touched  upon  sand-banks, 
and  were  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  The 
variableness  of  the  weather  added  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  navigation  ; though  after  a little 
while  it  began  to  assume  some  method  in  its  very 
caprices.  In  the  morning  the  wind  rose  in  the 
east  with  the  sun,  and  following  his  course  through 
the  day,  died  away  at  sunset  in  the  west.  Heavy 
clouds  gathered  with  the  approach  of  evening, 
sending  forth  sheets  of  lightning,  and  distant  peals 
of  thunder,  and  menacing  a furious  tempest  ; bul 
as  the  moon  rose,  the  whole  mass  broke  away, 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  126. 
f Keys,  from  Cayos,  rocks  which  occasionally  form 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  America. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  54. 
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part  melting  in  a shower,  and  part  dispersing  by 
a breeze  which  sprang  up  from  the  land. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  to  favor  the  idea  of  Columbus, 
that  he  was  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago.  As  the 
ships  glided  along  the  smooth  and  glassy  canals 
which  separated  these  verdant  islands,  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  vegetation,  the  soft  odors  wafted 
from  flowers,  and  blossoms,  and  aromatic  shrubs, 
and  the  splendid  plumage  of  the  scarlet  cranes,  or 
rather  flamingoes,  which  abounded  in  the  mead- 
ows, and  of  other  tropical  birds  which  fluttered 
among  the  groves,  resembled  what  is  described  of 
Oriental  climes.  These  islands  were  generally 
uninhabited.  They  found  a considerable  village, 
however,  on  one  of  the  largest,  where  they  landed 
i the  22d  of  May.  The  houses  were  abandoned 
their  inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  depend 
principally  on  the  sea  for  their  subsistence.  Large 
quantities  of  fish  were  found  in  their  dwellings, 
and  the  adjacent  shore  was  covered  with  the  shells 
of  tortoises.  There  were  also  domesticated  par- 
rots, and  scarlet  cranes,  and  a number  of  dumb 
dogs,  which  it  was  afterward  found  they  fattened 
as  an  article  of  food.  To  this  island  the  admiral 
gave  the  name  of  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  among  these  islands, 
Columbus  beheld  one  day  a number  of  the  natives 
in  a canoe  on  the  still  surface  of  one  of  the  chan- 
nels, occupied  in  fishing,  and  was  struck  with 
the  singular  means  they  employed.  They  had  a 
small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished 
with  numerous  suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself 
so  firmly  to  any  object,  as  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a line  of 
great  length  to  the  tail  of  this  fish,  the  Indians 
permitted  it  to  swim  at  large  ; it  generally  kept 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  until  it  perceived  its 

Erey,  when,  darting  down  swiftly,  it  attached  itself 
y the  suckers  to  the  throat  of  a fish  or  to  the 
under  shell  of  a tortoise,  nor  did  it  relinquish  its 
prey  until  both  were  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman 
and  taken  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  the  Span- 
iards witnessed  the  taking  of  a tortoise  of  im- 
mense size,  and  Fernando  Columbus  affirms  that 
he  himself  saw  a shark  caught  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  coast  of  Veragua.  The  fact  has  been 
corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  various  naviga- 
tors ; and  the  same  mode  of  fishing  is  said  to  be 
employed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  Mo- 
zambique, and  at  Madagascar.  “ Thus,”  it  has 
been  observed,  “ savage  people,  who  probably 
have  never  held  communication  with  each  other, 
offer  the  most  striking  analogies  in  their  modes  of 
exercising  empire  over  animals.”  * These  fisher- 
men came  on  board  of  the  ships  in  a fearless  man- 
ner. They  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  a supply 
of  fish,  and  would  cheerfully  have  given  them 
everything  they,  possessed.  To  the  admiral’s  in- 
quiries concerning  those  parts,  they  said  that  the 
sea  was  full  of  islands  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west,  but  as  to  Cuba,  it  continued  running  to  the 
westward  without  any  termination. 

Having  extricated  himself  from  this  archipelago, 
Columbus  steered  for  a mountainous  part  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  about  fourteen  leagues  distant, 
where  he  landed  at  a large  village  on^the  3d  of 
June.  Here  he  was  received  with  that  kindness 
and  amity  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba,  whom  he  extolled  above  all  the  other  island- 
ers for  their  mild  and  pacific  character.  Their 
very  animals,  he  said,  were  tamer,  as  well  as 


* Humboldt,  F.ssai  Politique  sur  I Tie  de  Cuba, 
tom.  i.  p.  364. 


larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
Among  the  various  articles  of  food  which  the  na- 
tives brought  with  joyful  alacrity  from  all  parts, 
were  stock-doves  of  uncommon  size  and  flavor  ; 
perceiving  something  peculiar  in  their  taste,  Co- 
lumbus ordered  the  crops  of  several  newly  killed 
to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found  sweet  spices. 

While  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  procuring 
water  and  provisions,  Columbus  sought  to  gather 
information  from  the  venerable  cacique,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  They  told  him 
that  the  name  of  their  province  was  Ornofay  ; that 
farther  to  the  westward  the  sea  was  again  covered 
with  innumerable  islands,  and  had  but  little  depth. 
As  to  Cuba,  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  that  it 
,had  an  end  to  the  westward  ; forty  moons  would 
not  suffice  to  reach  to  its  extremity  ; in  fact,  they 
considered  it  interminable.  They  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  admiral  would  receive  mo^e  ample 
information  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mango'n,  an 
adjacent  province,  which  lay  toward  the  west. 
The  quick  apprehension  of  Columbus  was  struck 
with  the  sound  of  this  name  ; it  resembled  that  of 
Mangi,  the  richest  province  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
bordering  on  the  ocean.  He  made  further  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  region  of  Mangon,  and  under- 
stood the  Indians  to  say  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
people  who  had  tails  like  animals,  and  wore  gar- 
ments to  conceal  them.  He  recollected  that  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  in  his  account  of  the  remote 
parts  of  the  East,  had  recorded  a story  of  the  same 
kind  as  current  among  certain  naked  tribes  of 
Asia,  and  told  by  them  in  ridicule  of  the  garments 
of  their  civilized  neighbors,  which  they  could  only 
conceive  useful  as  concealing  some  bodily  defect.* 
He  became,  therefore,  more  confident  than  ever 
that,  by  keeping  along  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
he  should  eventually  arrive  at  the  civilized  realms 
of  Asia.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
finding  this  region  of  Mangon  to  be  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Mangi,  and  its  people  with  tails  and  gar- 
ments, the  long-robed  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of 
Tartary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COASTING  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SIDE  OF  CUBA. 

[H94-] 

Animated  by  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of 
his  ardent  imagination,  Columbus  pursued  his 
voyage,  with  a prosperous  breeze,  along  the  sup- 
posed continent  of  Asia.  He  was  now  opposite 
that  part  of  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  where,  for 
nearly  thirty-five  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unem- 
barrassed by  banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was 
the  broad  and  open  sea,  the  dark  blue  color  of 
which  gave  token  of  ample  depth  ; to  his  right 
extended  the  richly-wooded  province  of  Ornofay, 
gradually  sweeping  up  into  a range  of  interior 
mountains  ; the  verdant  coast  watered  by  innu- 
merable streams,  and  studded  with  Indian  vil- 
lages. The  appearance  of  the  ships  spread  won- 
der and  joy  along  the  sea-coast.  The  natives 
hailed  with  acclamations  the  arrival  of  these  won- 
derful beings  whose  fame  had  circulated  more  or 
less  throughout  the  island,  and  who  brought  with 
them  the  blessings  of  heaven.  They  came  off 
swimming,  or  in  their  canoes,  to  offer  the  fruits 
and  productions  of  the  land,  and  regarded  the 
white  men  almost  with  adoration.  After  the  usual 
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evening  shower,  when  the  breeze  blew  from  the 
shore  and  brought  off  the  sweetness  of  the  land, 
it  bore  with  ,t  aiso  the  distant  songs  of  the  natives 
and  the  sound  of  their  rude  music,  as  they  were 
probably  celebrating,  with  their  national  chants 
and  dances,  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  So  de- 
lightful were  these  spicy  odors  and  cheerful  sounds 
to  Columbus,  who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleas- 
urable influences,  that  he  declared  the  night 
passed  away  as  a single  hour.* 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking 
contrasts  which  are  sometimes  presented  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  coast  here  described,  so  popu- 
lous and  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the 
discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward  of 
the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  Gulf  of  Xagua. 
All  is  now  silent  and  deserted  : civilization,  which 
has  covered  some  parts  of  Cuba  with  glittering 
cities,  has  rendered  this  a solitude.  The  whole 
race,  of  fndians  has  long  since  passed  away,  pining 
and  perishing  beneath  the  domination  of  the  stran- 
gers whom  they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their 
shoies.  Before  me  lies  the  account  of  a night  re- 
cently passed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a celebrated 
trav slier;  but  with  what  different  feelings  from 
those  of  Columbus  ! “ I passed,”  says  he,  “ a 

great  part  of  the  night  upon  the  deck.  What  de- 
serted coasts  ! not  a light  to  announce  the  cabin 
of  a fisherman.  From  Batabano  to  Trinidad,  a 
distance  of  fifty  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a vil- 
lage. Yet  in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was 
inhabited  even  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  When 
pits  are  digged  in  the  soil,  or  the  torrents  plough 
open  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  often  found 
hatchets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  copper,  relics  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island.”  f 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days  the  ships  swept 
along  this  open  part  of  the  coast,  traversing  the 
wide  Gulf  of  Xagua.  At  length  they  came  to 
where  the  sea  became  suddenly  as  white  as  milk, 
and  perfectly  turbid,  as  though  flour  had  been 
mingled  with  it.  This  is  caused  by  fine  sand,  or 
calcareous  particles,  raised  from  the  bottom  at 
certain  depths  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and 
currents.  It  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
ships,  which  was  heightened  by  their  soon  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  banks  and  keys,  and  in 
shallow  water.  The.  farther  they  proceeded,  the 
more  perilous  became  their  situation.  They  w’ere 
in  a narrow  channel,  where  they  had  no  room  to 
turn,  and  to  beat  out  ; where  there  was  no  hold 
for  their  anchors,  and  where  they  were  violently 
tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  of  being 
stranded.  At  length  they  came  to  a small  island, 
where  they  found  tolerable  anchorage.  Here  they 
remained  for  the  night  in  great  anxiety  ; many 
wrere  for  abandoning  all  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  thinking  that  they  might  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate  should  they  be  able  to  return  from 
whence  they  came.  Columbus,  however,  could 
not  consent  to  relinquish  his  voyage,  now'  that  he 
thought  himself  in  the  route  for  a brilliant  dis- 
covery. The  next  morning  he  dispatched  the 
smallest  caravel  to  explore  this  new  labyrinth  of 
islands,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  main-land  in  quest 
of  fresh  water,  of  w'hich  the  ships  were  in  great 
•aeed.  The  caravel  returned  with  a report  that 
the  canals  and  keys  of  this  group  were  as  numer- 
ous and  intricate  as  those  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Oueen  ; that  the  main-land  was  bordered  by  deep 
marshes  and  a muddy  coast,  where  the  mangrove 
trees  grew  within  the  water,  and  so  close  together 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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that  they  formed,  as  it  were,  an  impenetrable  wall ; 
that  within,  the  land  appeared  fertile  and  moun- 
tainous ; and  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  vari- 
ous parts,  gave  signs  of  numerous  inhabitants.* 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  caravel,  Columbus  now 
ventured  to  penetrate  this  little  archipelago  ; 
working  his  way  with  great  caution,  toil,  and 
peril,  among  the  narrow  channels  which  separated 
the  sand-banks  and  islands,  and  frequently  getting 
aground.  At  length  he  reached  a low  point  of 
Cuba,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Point  Sera- 
fin  ; within  which  the  coast  swept  off  to  the  east, 
forming  so  deep  a bay  that  he  could  not  see  the 
land  at  the  bottom.  To  the  north,  however,  there 
were  mountains  afar  off,  and  the  intermediate 
space  was  clear  and  open  ; the  islands  in  sight 
lying  to  the  south  and  west  ; a description  which 
agrees  with  that  of  the  great  Bay  of  Batabano. 
Columbus  now  steered  for  these  mountains,  with 
a fair  wind  and  three  fathoms  of  water  and  on  the 
following  day  anchored  on  the  coast  near  a beauti- 
ful grove  of  palm-trees. 

Here  a-  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wood  and 
water  ; and  they  found  two  living  springs  in  the 
midst  of  the  grove.  While  they  were  employed  in 
cutting  wood  and  filling  their  water-casks,  an 
archer  strayed  into  the  forest  with  his  cross-bow 
in  search  of  game,  but  soon  returned,  flying  with 
great  terror,  and  calling  loudly  upon  his  compan- 
ions for  aid.  He  declared  that  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  suddenly  espied,  through  an 
opening  glade,  a man  in  a long  white  dress,  so  like  a 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy,  that  at  first 
sight  he  took  him  for  the  chaplain  of  the  admiral. 
Two  others  followed  in  white  tunics  reaching  to 
their  knees,  and  the  three  were  of  as  fair  com- 
plexions as  Europeans.  Behind  these  appeared 
many  more,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  armed  with 
clubs  and  lances.  They  made  no  signs  of  hostility, 
'but  remained  quiet,  the  man  in  the  long  white 
dress  alone  advancing  to  accost  him  ; but  he  was 
so  alarmed  at  their  number  that  he  had  fled  in- 
stantly to  seek  the  aid  of  his  companions.  The 
latter,  however,  were  so  daunted  by  the  reported 
number  of  armed  natives,  that  they  had  not  cour- 
age to  seek  them  nor  to  wait  their  coming,  but 
hurried  with  all  speed  to  the  ships. 

When  Gslumbus  heard  this  story  he  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  for  he  concluded  that  these  must  be  the 
clothed  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  of  whom  he  had 
recently  heard,  and  that  he  had  at  length  arrived 
at  the  confines  of  a civilized  country,  if  not  within 
the  very  borders  of  the  rich  province  of  Mangi. 
On  the  following  day  he  dispatched  a party  of 
armed  men  in  quest  of  these  people  clad  in  white, 
with  orders  to  penetrate,  it  necessary,  forty  miles 
into  the  interior,  until  they  met  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants  ; for  he  thought  the  populous  and  cul- 
tivated parts  might  be  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  there  might  be  towns  and  cities  beyond  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  the  coast.  The  party 
penetrated  through  a belt  of  thick  forests  which, 
girdled  the  shore,  and  then  entered  upon  a great 
plain  or  savanna,  covered  with  rank  grass  and 
herbage  as  tall  as  ripe  corn,  and  destitute  of  any 
road  or  footpath.  Here  they  were  so  entangled 
and  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  matted  grass  and 
1 creeping* vegetation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  could  penetrate  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  when  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
return  weary  and  exhausted  to  the  ships. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  penetrate  in  a different  direction.  They  had 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  128. 
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not  proceeded  far  from  the  coast,  when  they  be- 
held the  foot-prints  of  some  large  animal  with 
claws,  which  some  supposed  the  tracks  of  a lion, 
others  of  a griffon,*  but  which  were  probably 
made  by  the  alligators  which  abound  in  that 
vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the  sight,  they  hastened 
back  toward  the  sea-side.  In  their  way  they 
passed  through  a forest,  with  lawns  and  meadows 
opening  in  various  parts  of  it,  in  which  were 
flocks  of  cranes,  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  sent  forth  those  aro- 
matic odors  which  were  continually  deceiving 
them  with  the  hope  of  finding  Oriental  spices. 
They  saw  also  abundance  of  grape-vines,  that 
beautiful  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  New 
World.  Many  of  these  crept  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  trees,  overwhelming  them  with  foli- 
age, twisting  themselves  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  bearing  ponderous  clusters  of  juicy  grapes. 
The  party  returned  to  the  ships  equally  unsuccess- 
ful with  their  predecessors,  and  pronounced  the 
country  wild  and  impenetrable,  though  exceeding- 
ly fertile.  As  a proof  of  its  abundance,  they 
brought  great  clusters  of  the  wild  grapes,  which 
Columbus  afterward  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns, 
together  with  a specimen  of  the  water  of  the  White 
Sea  through  which  he  had  passed. 

As  no  tribe  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in 
Cuba  wearing  clothing,  it  is  probable  that  the 
story  of  the  men  in  white  originated  in  some  error 
of  the  archer,  who,  full  of  the  idea  of  the  myste- 
rious inhabitants  of  Mangon,  may  have  been 
startled  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wandering  in 
the  forest,  by  one  of  those  flocks  of  cranes  which 
it  seems  abounded  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
birds,  like  the  flamingoes,  feed  in  company,  with 
one  stationed  atxa  distance  as  sentinel.  When 
seen  through  the  openings  of  the  woodlands, 
standing  in  rows  along  a smooth  savanna,  or  in  a 
glassy  pool  of  water,  their  height  and  erectness 
give  them,  at  the  first  glance,  the  semblance  of 
human  figures.  Whether  the  story  originated  in 
error  or  in  falsehood,  it  made  a deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  who  was  predisposed  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  believe  everything  that  favored 
the  illusion  of  his  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a civil- 
ized country. 

After  he  had  explored  the  deep  bay  to  the  east, 
and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
he  continued  westward,  and  proceeding  about  nine 
leagues  came  to  an  inhabited  shore,  where  he  had 
communications  with  several  of  the  natives. 
They  were  naked  as  usual  ; but  that  he  attributed 
to  their  being  mere  fishermen  inhabiting  a savage 
coast  ; he  presumed  the  civilized  regions  to  lie  in 
the  interior.  As  his  Lucayan  interpreter  did  not 
understand  the  language,  or  rather  dialect,  of  this 
part  of  Cuba,  all  the  information  which  he  could 
obtain  from  the  natives  was  necessarily  received 
through  the  erroneous  medium  of  signs  and  ges- 
ticulations. Deluded  by  his  own  favorite  hypothe- 
sis, he  understood  from  them  that,  among  certain 
mountains  which  he  saw  far  off  to  the  west,  there 
was  a powerful  king,  who  reigned  in  great  state 


* Cardinal  Pierre  de  Aliaco,  a favorite  author  with 
Columbus,  speaks  repeatedly,  in  his  Imago  Mundi, 
of  the  existence  of  griffons  in  India  ; and  Glanville, 
whose  work,  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  was  familiar 
to  Columbus,  describes  them  as  having  the  body  and 
claws  of  a lion,  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle, 
and  as  infesting  the  mountains  which  abounded  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  so  as  to  render  the  access 
to  them  extremely  perilous.— Proprietat,  Rerum, 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  150. 


over  many  populous  provinces  ; that  be  wore  a 
white  garment  which  swept  the  ground  ; that  he 
was  called  a saint  ;*  that  he  never  spoke,  but  com- 
municated his  orders  to  his  subjects  by  signs, 
which  were  implicitly  obeyed. f In  all  this  we  see 
the  busy  imagination  of  the  admiral  interpreting 
everything  into  unison  with  his  preconceived 
ideas.  Las  Casas  assures  us  that  there  was  no 
cacique  ever  known  in  the  island  who  wore  gar- 
ments, or  answered  in  other  respects  to  this  de- 
scription.  This  king,  with  a saintly  title,  was  prob- 
ably nothing  more  than  a reflected  image  haunting 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  of  that  mysterious  poten- 
tate, Prester  John,  who  had  long  figured  in  the 
narrations  of  all  eastern  travellers,  sometimes  as 
a monarch,  sometimes  as  a priest,  the  situation  of 
whose  empire  and  court  was  always  a matter  of 
doubt  and  contradiction,  and  had  recently  become 
again  an  object  of  curious  inquiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  people  con- 
cerning the  coast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  va- 
gue. They  said  that  it  continued  for  at  least  twenty 
days’  journey,  but  whether  it  terminated  there  they 
did  not  know.  They  appeared  but  little  informed  of 
anything  out  of  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Taking  an  Indian  from  this  place  as  a guide,  Co- 
lumbus steered  for  the  distant  mountains  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  this  cacique  in  white  raiment, 
hoping  they  might  prove  the  confines  of  a more 
civilized  country.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
was  involved  in  the  usual  perplexities  of  keys, 
shelves,  and  sand-banks.  The  vessels  frequently 
stirred  up  the  sand  and  slime  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ; at  other  times  they  were  almost  iipbed- 
ded  in  narrow  channels,  where  there  was  no  room 
to  tack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul  them  for- 
ward by  means  of  the  capstan,  to  their  great  in- 
jury. At  one  time  they  came  to  where  the  sea 
was  almost  covered  with  tortoises  ; at  another 
time  flights  of  cormorants  and  wood-pigeons  dark- 
ened the  sun,  and  one  day  the  whole  air  was  filled 
with  clouds  of  gaudy  butterflies,  until  dispelled  by 
the  evening  shower. 

When  they  approached  the  mountainous  regions, 
they  found  the  coast  bordered  by  drowned  lands  or 
morasses,  and  beset  by  such  thick  forests  that  it 
was  impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  interior.  They 
were  several  days  seeking  fresh  water,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a 
spring  in  a grove  of  palm-trees,  and  near  it  shells 
of  the  pearl  oyster,  from  which  Columbus  thought 
there  might  be  a valuable  pearl-fishery  in  the 
neighborhood. 

While  thus  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
interior  by  a belt  of  swamp  and  forests,  the  coun- 
try appeared  to  be  well  peopled.  Columns  of 
smoke  ascended  from  various  parts,  which  grew 
more  frequent  as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  they 
rose  from  every  rock  and  woody  height.  The 
Spaniards  were  at  a loss  to  determine  whether 
these  arose  from  villages  and  towns,  or  whether 
from  signal  fires,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  ships,  and  to  alarm  the  country,  such  as 
were  usual  on  European  sea-shores,  when  an  en- 
emy 'was  descried  hovering  in  the  vicinity. 

For  several  days  Columbus  continued  exploring 
this  perplexed  and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate 
channels  are  seldom  visited,  even  at  the  present 
day,  excepting  by  the  solitary  and  lurking  bark  of 
the  smuggler.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  he 


* Que  le  Llamaban  santo  e que  traia  tunica  blanca 
que  le  arastra  por  el  suelo. — Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap. 
128. 

f Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
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found  th*at  the  coast  took  a general  bend  to  the 
south-west.  This  accorded  precisely  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Marco  Polo  of  the  remote  coast 
of  Asia.  He  now  became  fully  assured  that  he 
was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which  is 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World  as  laid 
down  by  Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  continue  this  coast, 
he  thought,  and  he  must  surely  arrive  to  the  point 
where  this  range  of  coast  terminated  in  the  Au- 
rea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.* 

The  ardent  imagination  of  Columbus  was  al- 
ways sallying  in  the  advance,  and  suggesting 
some  splendid  track  of  enterprise.  Combining 
his  present  conjectures  as  to  his  situation  with  the 
imperfect  lights  of  geography,  he  conceived  a tri- 
umphant route  for  his  return  to  Spain.  Doubling 
the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  he  should  emerge  into  the 
seas  frequented  by  the  ancients,  and  bordered  by 
the  luxurious  nations  of  the  East.  Stretching 
across  the  Gulf  of  the  Ganges,  he  might  pass  by 
Taprobana,  and  continuing  on  to  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel,  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Thence  he  might  make  his  way  by  land  to  Jerusa- 
lem, take  shipping  at  Joppa,  and  traverse  the 
Mediterranean  to  Spain.  Or  should  the  route  from 
Ethiopia  to  Jerusalem  be  deemed  too  perilous 
from  savage  and  warlike  tribes,  or  should  he  not 
choose  to  separate  from  his  vessels,  he  might  sail 
round  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  pass  triumphantly 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  midway  groping  along 
the  shores  of  Guinea,  and  after  having  thus  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  furl  his  adventurous  sails 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
ancient  world  ! Such  was  the  soaring  meditation 
of  Columbus,  as  recorded  by  one  of  his  intimate 
associates  ; f nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  globe. 
The  mechanical  admeasurement  of  a known  part 
of  its  circle  has  rendered  its  circumference  a fa- 
miliar fact  in  our  day  ; but  in  his  time  it  still  re- 
mained a problem  with  the  most  profound  philos- 
ophers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RETURN  OF  COLUMBUS  ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN 
COAST  OF  CUBA. 

[H94-] 

The  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  approaching  the  con- 
fines of  eastern  civilization,  was  shared  by  all  his 
fellow-voyagers,  among  whom  were  several  able 
and  experienced  navigators.  They  were  far,  how- 
ever, from  sharing  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  to 
derive  no  glory  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and  they  shrunk  from  its  increasing  difficulties  and 
perils.  The  ships  were  strained  and  crazed  by  the 
various  injuries  they  had  received,  in  running  fre- 
quently aground.  Their  cables  and  rigging  were 
worn,  their  provisions  were  growing  scanty,  a 
great  part  of  the  biscuit  was  spoiled  by  the  sea- 
water, which  oozed  in  through  innumerable  leaks. 
The  crews  were  worn  out  by  incessant  labor,  and 
disheartened  at  the  appearance  of  the  sea  before 
them,  which  continued  to  exhibit  a mere  wilder- 
ness of  islands.  They  remonstrated,  therefore, 
against  persisting  any  longer  in  this  voyage. 
They  had  already  followed  the  coast  far  enough  to 
satisfy  their  minds  that  it  was  a continent,  and 


* The  present  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
f Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  123,  ms. 


though  they  doubted  not  that  civilized  regions  lay 
in  the  route  they  were  pursuing,  yet  their  provi- 
sions might  be  exhausted,  and  their  vessels  dis- 
abled, before  they  could  arrive  at  them. 

Columbus, 'as  his  imagination  cooled, 'was  him- 
self aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the 
contemplated  voyage  ; but  felt  it  of  importance  to 
his  fame  and  to'  the  popularity  of  his  enterprises, 
to  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  land  he  had 
discovered  was  a continent.  He  therefore  persist- 
ed four  days  longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  as  it 
bent  to  the  south-west,  until  every  one  declared 
there  could  no  longer  be  a doubt  on  the  subject, 
for  it  was  impossible  so  vast  a continuity  of  land 
should  belong  to  a mere  island.  The  admiral 
was  determined,  however,  that  the  fact  should  not 
rest  on  his  own  assertion  merely,  having  had  re- 
cent proofs  of  a disposition  to  gainsay  his  state- 
ments, and  depreciate  his  discoveries.  He  sent 
round,  therefore,  a public  notary,  Fernand  Perez  de 
Luna,  to  each  of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  four 
witnesses/ who  demanded  formally  of  every  person 
on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the  ship-boy,  whether 
he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land  before  him  was  a 
continent,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Ijndies,  by 
which  any  one  might  return  overland  to  Spain, 
and  by  pursuing  the  coast  of  which,  they  could 
soon  arrive  among  civilized  people.  If  any  one 
entertained  a doubt,  he  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
press it,  that  it  might  be  removed.  On  board  of 
the  vessels,  as  has  been  observed,  were  several 
experienced  navigators  and  men  well  versed  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  times.  They  ex- 
amined their  maps  and  charts,  and  the  reckonings 
and  journals  of  the  voyage,  and  after  deliberating 
maturely,  declared,  under  oath,  that  they  had  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  They  grounded  their 
belief  principally  upon  their  having  coasted  for 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  leagues,*  an  extent 
unheard  of  as  appertaining  to  an  island,  while 
the  land  continued  to  stretch  forward  intermina- 
bly, bending  toward  the  south,  conformably  to  the 
description  of  the  remote  coasts  of  India. 

Lest  they  should  subsequently,  out  of  malice  or 
caprice,  contradict  the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avow- 
ed, it  was  proclaimed  by  the  notary,  that  whoever 
should  offend  in  such  manner,  if  an  officer,  should 
pay  a penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedies  ; if  a ship- 
boy  or  person  of  like  rank,  he  should  receive  a hun- 
dred lashes,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A 
formal  statement  was  afterward  drawn  up  by  the 
notary,  including  the  depositions  and  names  of 
every  individual  ; which  document  still  exists. t 
This  singular  process  took  place  near  that  deep 
bay  called  by  some  the  Bay  of  Philipina,  by  others 
of  Cortes.  At  this  very  time,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, a ship-boy  from  the  masthead  might  have 
overlooked  the  group  of  islands  to  the  south,  and 
beheld  the  open  sea  beyond. % Two  or  three  days’ 
further  sail  would  have  carried  Columbus  round 
the  extremity  of  Cuba  ; would  have  dispelled  his 
illusion,  and  might  have  given  an  entirely  differ- 
ent course  to  his  subsequent  discoveries.  In  his 
present  conviction  he  lived  and  died  ; believing, 
to  his  last  hour,  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

Relinquishing  all  further  investigation  of  the 


* This  calculation  evidently  includes  all  the  courses 
of  the  ships  in  their  various  tacks  along  the  coast. 
Columbus  could  hardly  have  made  such  an  error  as 
to  have  given  this  extent  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  even  including  the  inflections  of  the  coast, 
f Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  ii. 
j Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  v.  p.  217. 
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coast,  he  stood  to  the  south-east  on  the  13th  of 
June,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a large  island 
with  mountains  rising  majestically  among  this 
labyrinth  of  little  keys.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  Evangelista.  It  is  at  present  known  as  the  Island 
of  Pines,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ma- 
hogany. 

Here  he  anchored,  and  took  in  a supply  of  wood 
and  water.  He  then  stood  to  the  south,  along  the 
shores  of  the  island,  hoping  by  turning  its  south- 
ern extremity  to  find  an  open  route  eastward  for 
Hispaniola,  and  intending,  on  his  way,  to  run 
along  the  southern  side  of  Jamaica.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  he  came  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a channel,  opening  to  the  south-east  between 
Evangelista  and  some  opposite  island.  After  en- 
tering for  some  distance,  however,  he  found  him- 
self inclosed  in  a deep  bay,  being  the  Lagoon  of 
Siguanca,  which  penetrates  far  into  the  island. 

Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  his 
crew  at  finding  themselves  thus  land-locked  and 
almost  destitute  of  provisions,  Columbus  cheered 
them  with  encouraging  words,  and  resolved  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  perplexing  maze  by 
retracing  his  course  along  Cuba.  Leaving  the 
lagoon,  therefore,  he  returned  to  his  last  anchor- 
ing place,  and  set  sail  thence  on  the  25th  of  June, 
navigating  back  through  the  groups  of  islands  be- 
tween Evangelista  and  Cuba,  and  across  a tract  of 
the  White  Sea,  which  had  so  much  appalled  his 
people.  Here  he  experienced  a repetition  of  the 
anxieties,  perils,  and  toils  which  had  beset  him  in 
his  advance  along  the  coast.  The  crews  were 
alarmed  byv  the  frequent  changes  in  the  color  of 
the  water,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  almost 
black,  at  other  times  as  white  as  milk  ; at  one 
time  they  fancied  themselves  surrounded  by  rocks, 
at  another  the  sea  appeared  to  be  a vast  sand- 
bank. On  the  30th  of  June  the  admiral’s  ship  ran 
aground  with  such  violence  as  to  sustain  great  in- 
jury. Every  effort  to  extricate  her  by  sending  out 
anchors  dstern  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drag  her  over  the  shoal  by  the  prow.  At 
length  they  emerged  from  the  clusters  of  islands 
called  the  Jardins  and  Jardinelles,  and  came  to 
the  open  part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  they 
once  more  sailed  along  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
province  of  Ornofay,  and  were  again  delighted 
with  fragrant  and  honeyed  airs  wafted  from  the 
land.  Among  the  mingled  odors,  the  admiral 
fancied  he  could  perceive  that  of  storax  proceed- 
ing from  the  smoke  of  fires  blazing  on  the  shores.* 

Here  Columbus  sought  some  convenient  harbor 
where  he  might  procure  wood  and  water,  and  al- 
low his  crews  to  enjoy  repose  and  the  recreations 
of  the  land  ; for  they  were  exceedingly  enfeebled 
and  emaciated  by  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
voyage.  For.  nearly  two  months  they  had  been 
struggling  with  perpetual  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  suffering  from  a scarcity  of  provisions. 
Among  these  uninhabited  keys  and  drowned 
shores,  their  supplies  from  the  natives  had  been 
precarious  and  at  wide  intervals  ; nor  could  the 
fresh  provisions  thus  furnished  last  above  a day, 
from  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  climate.  It  was 
the  same  case  with  any  fish  they  might  chance  to 
catch,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  their  daily  allowance  of  ships’  provisions, 
which  was  reduced  to  a pound  of  mouldy  bread 
and  a small  portion  of  wine.  With  ]oy,  therefore, 

* Humboldt  (in  his  Essai  • Polit.,  tom.  ii.  p.  24) 
speaks  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  honey  which 
exhales  from  this  same  coast,  and  which  is  perceptible 
> to  a considerable  distance  at  sea. 


they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  river,  in  this  genial  and  abundant  region. 
The  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  who  reigned 
over  an  extensive  territory,  received  the  admiral 
with  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  rever- 
ence, and  his  subjects  came  laden  with  whatever 
their  country  afforded — utias,  birds  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  large  pigeons,  cassava  bread, 
and  fruits  of  a rich  and  aromatic  flavor. 

It  was  a custom  with  Columbus,  in  all  remark- 
able places  which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in 
conspicuous  situations,  to  denote  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  and  its  subjugation  to  the  true  faith. 
He  ordered  a large  cross  of  wood,  therefore,  to 
be  elevated  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  This  was 
done  on  a Sunday  morning  with  great  ceremony, 
and  the  celebration  of  a solemn  mass.  When  he 
disembarked  for  this  purpose,  he  was  met  upon 
the  shore  by  the  cacique  and  his  principal  favorite, 
a venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of  age,  of 
grave  and  dignified  deportment.  The  old  man 
brought  a string  of  beads,  of  a kind  to  which  the 
Indians  attached  a mystic  value,  and  a calabash 
of  a delicate  kind  of  fruit  ; these  he  presented  to  the 
admiral  in  token  of  amity.  He  and  the  cacique 
then  each  took  him  by  the  hand  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  the  grove,  where  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  ; a 
multitude  of  the  natives  followed.  While  mass 
was  performing  in  this  natural  temple,  the  Indians 
looked  on  with  awe  and  reverence,  perceiving 
from  the  tones  and  gesticulations  of  the  priest,  the 
lighted  tapers,  the  smoking  incense,  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  must  be  a cere- 
mony of  a sacred  and  mysterious  nature.  When 
the  service  was  ended,  the  old  man  of  fourscore, 
who  had  contemplated  it  with  profound  attention, 
approached  Columbus,  and  made  him  an  oration 
in  the  Indian  manner. 

“This  which  thou  hast  been  doing,”  said  he, 
“ is  well,  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving 
thanks  to  God.  I am  told  that  thou  hast  lately 
come  to  these  lands  with  a mighty  force,  and 
subdued  many  countries,  spreading  great  fear 
among  the  people  ; but  be  not,  therefore,  vain- 
glorious. Know  that,  according  to  our  belief,  the 
souls  of  men  have  two  journeys  to  perform  after 
they  have  departed  from  the  body.  One  to  a 
place,  dismal,  and  foul,  and  covered  with  dark- 
ness, prepared  for  those  who  have  been  unjust 
and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men  ; the  other  pleasant 
and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as  have  promoted 
peace  on  earth.  If,  then,  thou  art  mortal  and  dost 
expect  to  die,  and  dost  believe  that  each  one  shall 
be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  beware  that 
thou  wrongfully  hurt  no  man,  nor  do  harm  to 
those  who  have  done  no  harm  to  thee.”  * The 
admiral,  to  whom  this  speech  was  explained  by 
his  Lucayan  interpreter,  Diego  Colon,  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  simple  eloquence  of  this  untutored 
savage.  He  told  him  in  reply  that  he  rejoiced  to 
hear  his  doctrine  respecting  the  future  state  of  the 
soul,  having  supposed  that  no  belief  of  the  kind 
existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 
That  he  had  been  sent  among  them  by  his  sover- 
eigns, to  teach  them  the  true  religion  ; to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  injury  ; and  especially  to 
subdue  and  punish  their  enemies  and  persecutors, 
the  cannibals.  That,  therefore,  all  innocent  and 
peaceable  men  might  look  up  to  him  with  confi- 
dence, as  an  assured  friend  and  protector. 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  xi.  cap.  14.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  57.  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  130. 
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The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but 
was  equally  astonished  to  learn  that  the  admiral, 
whom  he  considered  so  great  and  powerful,  was 
yet  but  a subject.  His  wonder  increased  when 
the  interpreter  told  him  of  the  riches,  and  splen- 
dor, and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to 
Spain.  Finding  himself  listened  to  with  eager 
curiosity  by  the  multitude,  the  interpreter  went  on 
to  describe  the  objects  which  had  most  struck  his 
mind  in  the  cbuntry  of  the  white  men.  The  splen- 
did cities,  the  vast  churches,  the  troops  of  horse- 
men, the  great  animals  of  various  kinds,  the 
pompous  festivals  and  tournaments  of  the  court, 
the  glittering  armies,  and,  above  all,  the  bull- 
fights. The  Indians  all  listened  in  mute  ariiaze- 
ment,  but  the  old  man  was  particularly  excited. 
He  was  of  a curious  and  wandering  disposition, 
and  had  been  a great  voyager,  having,  according 
to  his  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola, 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Cuba.*  A sudden  desire 
now  seized  him  to  behold  the  glorious  country 
thus  described,  and,  old  as  he  was,  he  offered  to 
embark  with  the  admiral.  His  wife  and  children, 
however,  beset  him  with  such  lamentations  and 
remonstrances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  intention,  though  he  did  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance, asking  repeatedly  if  the  land  they  spoke  of 
were  not  heaven,  for  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
that  earth  could  produce  such  wonderful  beings. f 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COASTING  VOYAGE  ALONG  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF 
JAMAICA. 

[U94-] 

Columbus  remained  for  several  days  at  anchor 
in  the  river,  to  which,  from  the  mass  performed 
on  its  banks,  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Misa. 
At  length,  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  he  took  leave  of  the 
friendly  cacique  and  his  ancient  counsellor,  who 
beheld  his  departure  with  sorrowful  countenances. 
He  took  a young  Indian  with  him  from  this  place, 
whom  he  afterward  sent  to  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns. Leaving  to  the  left  the  Queen’s  Gardens, 
he  steered  south  for  the  broad  open  sea  and  deep 
blue  water,  until  having  a free  navigation  he  could 
stand  eastward  for  Hispaniola.  He  had  scarcely 
got  clear  of  the  islands,  however,  when  he  was 
assailed  by  furious  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
for  two  days  pelted  his  crazy  vessels,  and  harassed 
his  enfeebled  crews.  At  length,  as  he  approached 
Cape  Cruz,  a violent  squall  struck  the  ships,  and 
nearly  threw  them  on  their  beam  ends.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  able  to  take  in  sail  immediately, 
and,  letting  go  their  largest  anchors,  rode  out  the 
transient  gale.  The  admiral’s  ship  was  so 
strained  by  the  injuries  received  among  the 
islands,  that  she  leaked  at  every  seam,  and  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  weary  crew  could  not  pre- 
vent the  water  from  gaining,  on  her.  At  length 
they  were  enabled  to  reach  Cape  Cruz,  where  they 
anchored  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  and  remained  three 
days,  receiving  the  same  hospitable  succor  from 
the  natives  that  they  had  experienced  on  their  for- 
mer visit.  The  wind  continuing  contrary  for  the 
return  to  Hispaniola,  Columbus,  on  the  22d  July, 
stood  across  for  Jamaica,  to  complete  the  circum- 
navigation of  that  island.  For  nearly  a month 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  57 
f Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 


he  continued  beating  to  the  eastward  along  its 
southern  coast,  experiencing  just  such  variable 
winds  and  evening  showers  as  had  prevailed  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  Every  evening  he  was 
obliged  to  anthor  under  the  land,  often  at  nearly 
the  same  place  whence  he  had  sailed  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  natives  no  longer  manifested  hostility, 
but  followed  the  ships  in  their  canoes;  bringing 
supplies  of  provisions.  Columbus  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  verdure,  freshness,  and  fertility 
of  this  noble  island,  that,  had  the  state  of  his  ves-  j 
sels  and  crews  permitted,  he  would  gladly  have 
remained  to  explore  the  interior.  He  spoke  with 
admiration  of  its  frequent  and  excellent  harbors, 
but  was  particularly  pleased  with  a great  bay, 
containing  seven  islands,  and  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous villages.*  Anchoring  here  one  evening, 
he  was  visited  by  a cacique  who  resided  in  a large 
village,  situated  on  an  eminence  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  islands.  He  came  attended  by  j 
a numerous  train,  bearing  refreshments,  and 
manifested  great  curiosity  in  his  inquiries  con-  j 
cerning  the  Spaniards,  their  ships,  and  the  region 
whence  they  came.  The  admiral  ma.de  his  cus-  j 
tomary  reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power  and  ; 
the  benign  intentions  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  j 
The  Lucayan  interpreter  again  enlarged  upon  the  ■ 
wonders  he  had  beheld  in  Spain,  the  prowess  of  1 
the  Spaniards,  the  countries  they  had  visited  and 
subjugated,  and,  above- all,  their  having  made  de-  1 
scents  on  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  routed  their  ! 
formidable  inhabitants,  and  carried  several  of  . 
them  into  captivity.  To  these  accounts  the 
cacique  and  his  followers  remained  listening  in 
profound  attention  until  the  night  was  advanced. 

The  next  morning  the  ships  were  under  way  and 
standing  along  the  coast  with  a light  wind  and  j 
easy  sail,  when  they  beheld  three  canoes  issuing  1 
from  among  the  islands  of  the  bay.  They  ap-  I 
proached  in  regular  order  ; one,  which  was  very  ; 
large  and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in 
the  'centre,  a little  in  advance  of  the  t^o  others,  j 
which  appeared  to  attend  and  guard  if. 

In  this  was  seated  the  cacique  and  his  family,  1 
consisting  of  his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  | 
and  five  brothers.  One  of  the  daughters  was  I 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  coun-  I 
tenance  ; her  sister  was  somewhat  younger  ; both  \ 
were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  j 
islands,  but  were  of  modest  demeanor.  In  the  I 
prow  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of  I 
the  cacique,  clad  in  a mantle  of  variegated  j 
feathers,  with  a tuft  of  gay  plumes  on  his  head,  1 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a fluttering  white  banner.  I 
Two  Indians  with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of  1 
uniform  shape  and  color,  and  their  faces  painted  < 
in  a similar  manner,  beat  upon  tabors  ; two  1 
others,  with  hats  curiously  wrought  of  green  J 
feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a fine  black  wood,  in-  J 
geniously  carved  ; there  were  six  others,  in  large  I 
hats  of  white  feathers,  who  appeared  to  be  guards  ] 
to  the  cacique. 

Having  arrived  alongside  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  4 
the  cacique  entered  on  board  with  all  his  train.  J 
He  appeared  in  full  regalia.  Around  his  head  1 
was  a band  of  small  stones  of  various  colors,  but  1 
principally  green,  symmetrically  arranged,  with  j 
large  white  stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  1 
front  by  a large  jewel  of  gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  1 
were  suspended  to  his  ears  by  rings  of  very  small  I 
green  stones.  To  a necklace  of  white  beads,  of  a I 


* From  the  description,  this  must  be  the  great  bay  1 
east  of  Portland  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Old  j 
Harbor. 
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kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was  suspended  a 
large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a fleur-de-lis,  of  guanin, 
an  inferior  species  of  gold  ; and  a girdle  of  varie- 
gated stones,  similar  to  those  round  his  head, 
completed  his  regal  decorations.  His  wife  was 
adorned  in  a similar  manner,  having  also' a very 
small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same 
round  her  arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  were 
without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and  hand- 
somest, who  had  a girdle  of  small  stones,  from 
,which  was  suspended  a tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  composed  of  various  colored  stones,  embroi- 
dered on  network  of  cotton. 

When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship, 
he  distributed  presents  of  the  productions  of  his 
island  among  the  oliflcers  and  men.  The  admiral 
was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his 
morning  devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck, 
the  chieftain  hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  ani- 
mated countenance.  “My  friend,’’  said  he,,“I 
have  determined  to  leave  my  country,  and  to  ac- 
company thee.  I have  heard  from  these  Indians 
who  are  with  thee  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast 
subdued  in  their  name.  Whoever  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer.  Thou  hast  destroyed 
the  canoes  and  dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying 
their  warriors,  and  carrying  into  captivity  their 
wives  and  children.  All  the  islands  are  in  dread 
of  thee  ; for  who  can  withstand  thee  now  that  thou 
knowest  the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness 
ot  the  people.  Rather,  therefore,  than  thou 
shouldst  take  away  my  dominions,  I will  embark 
with  all  my  household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to 
do  homage  to  thy  king  and  queen,  and  to  behold 
their  country,  of  which  thy  Indians  relate  such 
wonders.’’  When  this  speech  was  explained  to 
Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  cacique,  and  thought  upon  the 
snares  to  which  their  ignorance  and  simplicity 
would  be  exposed,  he  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion, and  determined  not  to  take  them  from  their 
native  land.  He  replied  to  the  cacique,  therefore, 
that  he  received  him  under  his  protection  as  a 
vassal  of  his  sovereigns,  but  having  many  lands 
yet  to  visit  before  he  returned  to  his  country,  he 
would  at  some  future  time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then 
taking  leave  with  many  expressions  of  amity,  the 
cacique,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his 
retinue,  re-embarked  in  the  canoes,  returning  re- 
luctantly to  their  island,  and  the  ships  continued 
on  their  course. * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VOYAGE  ALONG  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  HISPANIOLA, 
AND  RETURN  TO  ISABELLA. 

[1494-] 

On  the  19th  of  August  Columbus  lost  sight  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Cape  Farol,  at  present  called 
Point  Morant.  Steering  eastward,  he  beheld,  on 
the  following  day,  that  long  peninsula  of  Hispan- 


*  Hitherto,  in  narrating  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  I have  been  guided  princi- 
pally by  the  manuscript  history  of  the  curate  de  los 
Palacios.  His  account  is  the  most  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory as  to  names,  dates,  and  routes,  and  contains 
many  characteristic  particulars  not  inserted  in  any 
other  history.  His  sources  of  information  were  of  the 
highest  kind.  Columbus  was  his  guest  after  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  in  1496,  and  left  with  him  manuscripts, 


iola,  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Tiburon,  but  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  San  Miguel,  lie 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  a part  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  until,  coasting  along  its  southern  side,  a 
cacique  came  off  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  called 
him  by  his  title,  addressing  him  with  several 
words  of  Castilian.  The  sound  of  these  words 
spread  joy  through  the  ship,  and  the  weary  sea- 
men heard  with  delight  that  they  were  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hispaniola.  They  had  still, 
however,  many  toilsome  days  before  them.  The 
weather  was  boisterous,  the  wind  contrary  and 
capricious,  and  the  ships  were  separated  from 
each  other.  About  the  end  of  August  Columbus 
anchored  at  a small  island,  or  rather  rock,  which 
rises  singly  out  of  the  sea  opposite  to  a long  cape, 
stretching  southward  from  the  centre  of  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Beata. 
The  rock  at  which  he  anchored  had  the  appear- 
ance, at  a distance,  of  a tall  ship  under  sail,  from 
which  circumstance  the  admiral  called  it  “ Alto 
Velo.’’  Several  seamen  were  ordered  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  island,  which  commanded  a great 
extent  of  ocean,  and  to  look  out  for  the  other 
ships.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  On 
their  return  the  sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves, 
which  were  sleeping  on  the  sands  ; they  also 
knocked  down  many  pigeons  and  other  birds  with 
sticks,  and  took  others  with  the  hand  ; for  in  this 
unfrequented  island,  the  animals  seemed  to  have 
none  of  that  wildness  and  timidity  produced  by 
the  hostility  of  man. 

Being  rejoined  by  the  two  caravels,  he  contin- 
ued along  the  coast,  passing  the  beautiful  country 
watered  by  the  branches  of  the  Neyva,  where  a 
fertile  plain,  covered  with  villages  and  groves, 
extended  ‘ into  the  interior.  After  proceeding 
some  distance  farther  to  the  east,  the  admiral 
learnt  from  the  natives  who  came  off  to  the  ships 
that  several  Spaniards  from  the  settlement  had 
penetrated  to  their  province.  From  all  that  he 
could  learn  from  these  people,  everything  appear- 
ed to  be  going  on  well  in  the  island.  Encouraged 
by  the  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  he  landed  nine 
men  here,  with  orders  to  traverse  the  island,  and 
give  tidings  of  his  safe  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a boat  on 
shore  for  water  near  a large  village  in  a plain. 
The  inhabitants  issued  forth  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows to  give  battle,  while  others  were  provided 
with  cords  to  bind  prisoners.  These  were  the 
natives  of  Higuey,  the  eastern  province  of  Hispan- 
iola. They  were  the  most  warlike  people  of  the 
island,  having  been  inured  to  arms  from  the- fre- 
quent descent  of-  the  Caribs.  They  were  said  also 
to  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  In  the  present 
instance,  their  hostility  was  but  in  appearance. 
When  the  crew  landed,  they  threw  by  their  weap- 
ons, and  brought  various  articles  of  food,  and 
asked  for  the  admiral,  whose  fame  had  spread 
throughout  the  island,  and  in  whose  justice  and 
magnanimity  all  appeared  to  repose  confidence. 
After  leaving  this  place,  the  weather,  which  had 
been  so  long  variable  and  adverse,  assumed  a 
threatening  appearance.  A huge  fish,  as  large  as 


journals,  and  memorandums  ; from  these  he  made 
extracts,  collating  them  with  the  letters  of  Doctor 
Chanca,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  admiral. 

I have  examined  two  copies  of  the  ms.  of  the  curate 
de  los  Palacios,  both  in  the  possession  of  O.  Rich, 
Esq.  One  written  in  an  ancient  handwriting,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  varies  from  the 
other,  but  only  in  a few  trivial  particulars. 
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a moderate-sized  whale,  raised  itself  out  of  the  i 
water  one  day,  having  a shell  on  its  neck  like  that  | 
of  a tortoise,  two  great  fins  like  wings,  and  a tail 
like  that  of  a tunny  fish.  At  sight  ot  this  fish  and  | 
at  the  indications  ot  the  clouds  and  sky,  Colum- 
bus anticipated  an  approaching  storm,  and  sought 
for  some  secure  harbor.*  He  found  a channel 
opening  between  Hispaniola  and  a small  island, 
called  by  the  Indians  Adamaney,  but  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Saona  ; here  he  took  refuge, 
anchoring  beside  a key  or  islet  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  taking  an  observation, 
he  found  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and  twenty-three 
minutes. f This  is  upward  of  eighteen  degrees 
more  than  the  true  longitude  ; an  error  which 
must  have  resulted  from  the  incorrectness  of  his 
table  of  eclipses.  J 

For  eight  days  the  admiral’s  ship  remained 
weather-bound  in  this  channel,  during  which  time 
he  suffered  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  other 
vessels,  which  remained  at  sea,  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  They  escaped,  however, 
uninjured,  and  once  more  rejoined  him  when  the 
weather  had  moderated. 

Leaving  the  channel  of  Saona,  they  reached,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Hispaniola,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  San  Rafael,  at  present  known  as  Cape  Enga- 
no.  Hence  they  stood  to  the  south-east,  touching 
at  the  island  of  Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it, 
Amona,  situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispan- 
iola.' It  was  the  intention  of  Columbus,  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  the  ships,  to  continue 
farther  eastward,  and  to  complete  the  discovery  ot 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  but  his  physical  strength  did 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  59. 

f Herrera,  ubi  sup.  Hist.  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 

% Five  hours  twenty -five  minutes  are  equal  to  80° 
45'  ; whereas  the  true  longitude  ol  Saona  is  62°  20' 
west  of  Cadiz. 


not  correspond  to  the  efforts  of  his  lofty  spirit.* 
The  extraordinary  fatigues,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  during  an  anxious  and  harassing  voyage  of 
five  months,  .had  preyed  upon  his  frame.  He  had 
shared  in  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
commonest  seaman.  He  had  put  himself  upon  the 
same  scanty  allowance,  and  exposed  himself  to 
the  same  buffetings  of  wind  and  weather.  But  he 
had  other  cares  and  trials  from  which  his  people 
were  exempt.  When  the  sailor,  worn  out  with 
the  labors  of  his  watch,  slept  soundly  amid  th^ 
howling  of  the  storm,  the  anxious  commander 
maintained  his  painful  vigil,  through  long  sleep- 
less nights,  amid  the  pelting  of  the  tempest  and 
the  drenching  surges  of  the  sea.  The  safety  of 
his  ships  depended  upon  his  watchfulness  ; but, 
above  all,  he  felt  that  a jealous  nation  and  an  ex- 
pecting world  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  enterprise.  During  a great  part  of  the 
present  voyage  he  had  been  excited  by  the  con- 
stant hope  of  soon  arriving  at  the  known  parts  of 
India,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  a triumphant 
return  to  Spain,  through  the  regions  of  the  East, 
after  circumnavigating  the  globe.  When  disap- 
pointed in  these  expectations  he  was  yet  stimu- 
lated by  a conflict  with  incessant  hardships  and 
perils,  as  he  made  his  way  back  against  contrary 
winds  and  storms.  The  moment  he  was  relieved 
from  ail  solicitude,  and  beheld  himself  in  a known 
and  tranquil  sea,  the  excitement  suddenly  ceased, 
and  mind  and  body  sank  exhausted  by  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions.  The  very  day  on  which  he 
sailed  from  Mona  he  was  struck  with  a sudden 
malady,  which  deprived  him  of  memory,  of  sight, 
and  all  his  faculties.  He  fell  into  a deep  lethargy, 
resembling  death  itself.  His  crew,  alarmed  at 
this  profound  torpor,  feared  that  death  was  really 
at  hand.  They  abandoned,  therefore,  all  further 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  spreading  their 
sails  to  the  east  wind  so  prevalent  in  those  seas, 
bore  Columbus  back,  in  a state  of  complete  insen- 
sibility, to  the  harbor  of  Isabella. 


* Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  v.  sec.  23. 


BOOK  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ADMIRAL  AT  ISABELLA — CHAR- 
ACTER OF  BARTHOLOMEW  COLUMBUS. 

[1494.  Sept.  4.] 

The  sight  of  the  little  squadron  of  Columbus 
standing  once  more  into  the  harbor  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella  as 
remained  faithful  to  him.  The  long  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  departure  on  this  adventurous 
voyage,  without  any  tidings  arriving  from  him, 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
for  his  safety  ; and  it  began  to  be  feared  that  he 
had  fallen  a victim  to  his  enterprising  spirit  in 
some  remote  part  of  these  unknown  seas. 

A joyful  and  heartfelt  surprise  awaited  the  ad- 
miral on  his  arrival,  in  finding  at  his  bedside  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
his  confidential  coadjutor,  and  in  a manner  his 
.second  self,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for 
several  years.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  about 


the  time  of  the  admiral’s  departure  from  Portugal, 
he  had  commissioned  Bartholomew  to  repair  to 
England,  and  propose  his  project  of  discovery  to 
King  Henry  VII.  Of  this  application  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fer- 
nando Columbus  states  that  his  uncle,  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  a corsair,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  he 
had  for  a long  time  to  struggle  for  a mere  subsist- 
ence by  making  sea-charts  ; so  that  some  years 
elapsed  before  he  made  his  application  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  Las  Casas  thinks  that  he  did  not 
immediately  proceed  to  England,  having  ’found  a 
memorandum  in  his  handwriting,  by  which  it 
w'ould  appear  that  he  accompanied  Bartholomew 
Diaz  in  i486,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
the  course  of  which  voyage  was  discovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 


* The  memorandum  cited  by  Las  Casas  (Hist.  Ind.; 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.  to 
say  that  when  the  proposition  was  eventually  made 
to  him  it  met  with  a more  ready  attention  than 
from  any  other  sovereign.  An  agreement  was  ac- 
tually made  with  Bartholomew  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  latter  departed  for  Spain 
in  search  of  his  brother.  Ort  reaching  Paris,  he 
first  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  dis- 
covery was  already  made  ; that  his  brother  had 
returned  to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  was  actually  at 
the  Spanish  court;  honored  by  the  sovereigns, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  glory  of  Columbus  already  shed  its  rays 
upon  his  family,  and  Bartholomew  found  himself 
immediately  a person  of  importance.  He  was 
noticed  by  the  French  monarch,  Charles  VIII., 
who,  understanding  that  he  was  low  in  purse,  fur- 
nished him  with  one  hundred  crowns  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  Spain.  He  reached 
Seville  just  as  his  brother  had  departed  on  his  sec- 
ond voyage.  Bartholomew  immediately  repaired 
to  the  court,  then  at  Valladolid,  taking  with  him 
his  two  nephews,  Diego  and  Fernando,  who  were 


lib.  i.  cap.  7 ) is  curious,  though  not  conclusive.  He 
says  that  he  found  it  in  an  old  book  belonging  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  containing  the  works  of  Pedro 
de  Aliaco.  It  was  written  in  the  margin  of  a treatise 
on  the  form  of  the  globe,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  which  was  well  known  to  Las 
Casas,  as  he  had  many  of  his  letters  in  his  possession. 
The  memorandum  was  in  a barbarous  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Spanish,  and  to  the  following  effect: 

In  the  year  1488,  in  December,  arrived  at  Lisbon 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  captain  of  three  caravels,  which 
the  King  of  Portugal  sent  to  discover  Guinea,  and 
brought  accounts  that  he  had  discovered  six  hundred 
leagues  of  territory,  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
south  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  north,  to  a cape, 
named  by  him  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  that  by 
the  astrolabe  he  found  the  cape  45  degrees  beyond  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  cape  was  3100  leagues  distant 
from  Lisbon  ; the  which  the  said  captain  says  he  set 
down,  league  by  league,  in  a chart  of  navigation  pre- 
sented by  h:m  to  the  King  of  Portugal  ; in  all 
which,  adds  the  writer,  I was  present  (in  quibus  om- 
nibus interfui). 

Las  Casas  expresses  a doubt  whether  Bartholomew 
wrote  this  note  for  himself  or  on  the  part  of  his 
brother,  but  infers  that  one,  or  both,  were  in  this  ex- 
pedition. The  inference  may  be  correct  with  respect 
to  Bartholomew,  but  Christopher,  at  the  time  speci- 
fied, was  at  the  Spanish  court. 

Las  Casas  accounts  for  a difference  in  date  between 
the  foregoing  memorandum  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
voyage  ; the  former  making  the  return  of  Diaz  in  the 
year  ’88,  the  latter  ’87.  This,  he  observes,  might  be 
because  some  begin  to  count  the  year  after  Christmas, 
others  at  the  first  of  January  ; and  the  expedition  sailed 
about  the  end  of  August,  '86,  and  returned  in  Decem- 
ber, ’87,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

Note. — Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  the  author  being  in  Seville,  and  making  re- 
searches in  the  Bibliotheca  Columbina,  the  library 
given  by  Fernando  Columbus  to  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  he  came  accidentally  upon  the  above-mentioned 
copy  of  the  work  ?!  Pedro  Aliaco.  He  ascertained  it 
to  be  the  same  by  finding  the  above-cited  memoran- 
dum written  on  the  margin,  at  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  tract  called  “ Imago  Mundi.”  It  is  an  old  vol- 
ume in  folio,  bound  in  parchment,  published  soon 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  containing  a collection 
in  Latin  of  astronomical  and  cosmographical  tracts 
of  Pedro  (or  Peter)  de  Aliaco,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  and  Cardinal,  and  of  his  disciple,  John  Gerson. 
Pedro  de  Aliaco  was  born  in  1340,  and  died,  according 
to  some,  in  1416,  according  to  others  in  1425.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  and  one  of  the  most 


to  serve  in  quality  of  pages  to  Prince  Juan.*  He 
was  received  with  distinguished  favor  by  the  sov- 
ereigns ; who,  finding  him  to  be  an  able  and  ac- 
complished navigator,  gave  him  the  command  of 
three  ships  freighted  with  supplies  for  the  colony, 
and  sent  him  to  aid  his  brother  in  his  enterprises. 
He  had  again  arrived  too  late  ; reaching  Isabella 
just  after  the  departure  of  the  admiral  for  the  coast 
of  Cuba. 

The  sight  of  this  brother  was  an  inexpressible 
relief  to  Columbus,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  by 
cares,  and  surrounded  by  strangers.  His  chief 
dependence  for  sympathy  and  assistance  had  hith- 
erto been  on  his  brother  Don  Diego  ; but  his  mild 
and  peaceable  disposition  rendered  him  little  ca- 
pable of  managing  the  concerns  of  a factious 
colony.  Bartholomew  was  of  a different  and  more 
efficient  character.  He  was  prompt,  active,  de- 
cided, and  of  a fearless  spirit  ; whatever  he  deter- 
mined, he  carried  into  instant  execution,  without 
regard  to  difficulty  or  danger.  His  person  corre- 
sponded to  his  mind  ; it  was  tall,  muscular,  vigor- 
ous, and  commanding.  He  had  an  air  of  great 
authority,  but  somewhat  stern,  wanting  that 
sweetness  and  benignity  which  tempered  the  au- 
thoritative demeanor  of  the  admiral.  Ipdeed, 
there  was  a certain  asperity  in  his  temper,  and  a 
dryness  and  abruptness  in  his  manners,  which 
made  him  many  enemies  ; yet  notwithstanding 
these  external  defects,  he  was  of  a generous  dis- 
position, free  from  all  arrogance  or  malevolence, 
and  as  placable  as  he  was  brave. 

He  was  a thorough  seaman,  understanding  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession  ; having 
been  formed,  in  a great  measure,  under  the  eye  of 
the  admiral,  and  being  but  little  inferior  to  him  in 
science.  He  was  superior  to  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  pen,  according  to  Las  Casas,  who  had  let- 


learned  and  scientific  men  of  his  day.  Las  Casas  is 
of  opinion  that  his  writings  had  more  effect  in  stimu- 
lating Columbus  to  his  enterprise  than  those  of  any 
other  author.  “ His  work  was  so  familiar  to  Colum- 
bus, that  he  had  filled  its  whole  margin  with  Latin 
notes  in  his  handwriting  ; citing  many  things  which 
he  had  read  and  gathered  elsewhere.  This  book, 
which  was  very  old,”  continues  Las  Casas,  “ I had 
many  times  in  my  hands  ; and  I drew  some  things 
from  it,  written  in  Latin  by  the  said  admiral,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  to  verify  certain  points  appertaining 
to  his  history,  of  which  I before  was  in  doubt.” 
(Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  the  author,  therefore, 
to  discover  this  identical  volume,  this  Vade  Mecum  of 
Columbus,  in  a state  of  good  preservation.  [It  is  in 

the  cathedral  library,  E G,  Tab.  178,  No.  21.]  The 

notes  and  citations  mentioned  by  Las  Casas  are  in 
Latin,  with  many  abbreviations,  written  in  a very 
small,  but  neat  and  distinct  hand,  and  run  throughout 
the  volume  ; calling  attention  to  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages, or  to  those  which  bear  most  upon  the  theories 
of  Columbus  ; occasionally  containing  brief  comments 
or  citing  the  opinions  of  other  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  either  in  support  or  contradiction  of  the  text. 
The  memorandum  particularly  cited  by  Las  Casas, 
mentioning  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  disprove  an  opinion  in  the 
text,  (hat  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable.  This 
volume  is  a most  curious  and  interesting  document 
the  only  one  that  remains  of  Columbus  prior  to  his 
discovery.  It  illustrates  his  researches  and  in  a man- 
ner the  current  of  his  thoughts,  while  as  yet  his  great 
enterprise  existed  but  in  idea,  and  while  he  was  seek- 
ing means  to  convince  the  world  of  its  practicability. 
It  will  be  found  also  to  contain  the  grounds  of  many 
of  his  opinions  and  speculations  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  60. 
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ters  and  manuscripts  of  both  in  his  possession. 
He  was  acquainted  with  Latin,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  highly  educated  ; his  knowl- 
edge, like  that  of  his  brother,  being  chiefly  derived 
from  a long  course  of  varied  experience  and  atten- 
tive observation.  Equally  vigorous  and  penetrat- 
ing in  intellect  with  the  admiral,  but  less  enthusi- 
astic in  spirit  and  soaring  in  imagination,  and 
with  less  simplicity  of  heart,  he  surpassed  him  in 
the  subtle  and  adroit- management  of  business, 
wras  more  attentive  to  his  interests,  and  had  more 
of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  important  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  His  genius  migU 
never  have  enkindled  him  to  the  sublime  specula- 
tion which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a world,  but 
his  practical  sagacity  was  calculated  to  turn  that 
discovery  to  advantage.  Such  is  the  description 
of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  as  furnished  by  the 
venerable  Las  Casas  from  personal  observation  ; * 
and  it  will  be  found  to  accord  with  his  actions 
throughout  the  remaining  history  of  the  admiral, 
in  the  events  of  which  he  takes  a conspicuous  part. 

Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of 
public  business,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him 
during  his  present  malady,  Columbus  immediately 
invested  his  brother  Bartholomew  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adelantado,  an  office  equivalent 
to  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  He  considered 
himself  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  articles  of  his 
arrangement  with  the  sovereigns,  but  it  was 
looked  upon  by  King  P’erdinand  as  an  undue  as- 
sumption of  power,  and  gave  great  offence  to  that 
jealous  monarch,  who  was  exceedingly  tenacious 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  considered 
dignities  of  this  rank  and  importance  as  only  to  be 
conferred  by  royal  mandate.!  Columbus,  how- 
ever, was  not  actuated  in  this  appointment  by  a 
mere  desire  to  aggrandize  his  family.  He  felt  the 
importance  of  his  brother’s  assistance  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  state  of  the  colony,  but  that  this  co- 
operation would  be  inefficient  unless  it  bore  the 
stamp  of  high  official  authority.  In  fact,  during 
the  few  months  that  he  had  been  absent,  the  whole 
island  had  become  a scene  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence, in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  rather  the 
flagrant  violation,  of  those  rules  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  the  maintenance  of  its  tranquillity.  A 
brief  retrospect  of  the  recent  affairs  of  the  colony 
is  here  necessary  to  explain  their  present  confu- 
sion. It  will  exhibit  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  Columbus  was  doomed  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  evil  seed  sown  by  his  adversaries. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MISCONDUCT  OF  DON  PEDRO  MARGARITE,  AND 
HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  ISLAND. 

i [1494-] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  before  departing  on 
his  voyage,  Columbus  had  given  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Don  Pedro  Margarite,  with  orders  to 
'make  a military  tour  of  the  island,  awing  the  na- 
tives by  a display  of  military  force,  but  conciliat- 
ing their  good-will  by  equitable  and  amicable 
treatment. 

The  island  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five 
domains,  each  governed  by  a cacique,  of  absolute 
and  hereditary  power,  to  whom  a great  number 
of  inferior  caciques  yielded  tributary  allegiance. 


The  first  or  most  important  domain  comprised  the 
middle  part  of  the  royal  Vega.  It  was  a rich,  i 
lovely  country,  partly  cultivated  after  the  imper- 
fect manner-,  of  the  natives,  partly  covered  with  ( 
noble  forests,  studded  with  Indian  towns,  and 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of  which,  roll-  1 
ing  down  from  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  on  its  1 
southern  frontier,  had  gold-dust  mingled  with  .< 
their  sands.  The  name  of  the  cacique  was  Gua- 
rionex,  whose  ancestors  had  long  ruled  over  the  - 
province. 

The  second,  called  Marien,  was  under  the  sway  I 
of  Guacanagari,  on  whose  coast  Columbus  had  . 
been  wrecked  in  his  first  voyage,  it  was  a large 
and  fertile  territory,  extending  a’ong  the  northern 
coast  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas  at  the  western  ex-  § 
tremity  of  the  island,  to  the  great  river  Yagui,  f 
afterward  called  Monte  Christi,  and  including  the 
northern  part  of  the  royal  Vega,  since  called  the 
plain  of  Cape  Frangois,  now  Cape  Haytien. 

The  third  bore  the  name  of  Maguana.  It  ex-  - 
tended  along  the  southern  coast  from  the  river 
Ozema  to  the  lakes,  and  comprised  the  chief  part 
of  the  centre  of  the  island  lying  along  the  southern  s 
face  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  the  mineral  dis-  u 
trict  of  Hayti.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Carib  cacique  Caonabo,  the  most  fierce  and  puis- 
sant of  the  savage  chieftains,  and  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  white  men. 

The  fourth  took  its  name  from  Xaragua,  a large 
lake,  and  was  the  most  populous  and  extensive  of 
all.  It  comprised  the  whole  western  coast,  includ-  jj 
ing  the  long  promontory  of  Cape  Tiburon,  and 
extended  for  a considerable  distance  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were 
finely  formed,  had  a noble  air,  a more  agreeable 
elocution,  and  more  soft  and  graceful  manners  1 
than  the  natives  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  j 
The  sovereign  was  named  Behechio  ; his  sister,  1 
Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  / 
her  beauty,  was  the  favorite  wife  of  the  neighbor-  J] 
ing  cacique  Caonabo. 

The  fifth  domain  was  Higuey,  and  occupied  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  island,  being  bounded  j 
on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Samana  and  part  of  the  •] 
river  Yuna,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ozema.  The  3 
inhabitants  were  the  most  active  and  warlike  peo-  ■ 
pie  of  the  island,  having  learned  the  use  of  the  3 
bow  and  arrow  from  the  Caribs,  who  made  f re-  1 
quent  descents  upon  their  coasts  ; they  were  said  3 
also  to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  Their  1 
bravery,  however,  was  but  comparative,  and  was  | 
found  eventually  of  little  avail  against  the  terror  ; 
of  European  arms.  They  were  governed  by  a * 
cacique  named  Cotubanama.* 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  of  the  } 
island  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  The  amount  j 
of  its  population  has  never  been  clearly  ascer-  1 
tained  ; some  have  stated  it  at  a million  of  souls,  4 
though  this  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  It  1 
must,  however,  have  been  very  numerous,  and  ; 
sufficient,  in  case  of  any  general  hostility,  to  en-  1 
danger  the  safety  of  a handful  of  Europeans.  Co-  j 
lumbus  trusted  for  safety  partly  to  the  awe  in-  ■ 
spired  by  the  weapons  and  horses  of  the  Span-  J 
iards,  and  the  idea  of  their  superhuman  nature,  1 
but  chiefly  to  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  con-  1 
ciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Indians  by  gentle  and  j 
beneficent  treatment. 

Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  the  | 
greater  part  of  the  forces,  leaving  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  j 
in  command  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas.  In-  j 
stead,  however,  of  commencing  by  exploring  the  | 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Tnd.,  lib.  i.  cap,  29. 
+ Ibid.,  cap.  101. 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  69. 
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rough  mountains  of  Cibao,  as  he  had  been  com- 
manded, he  descended  into  the  fertile  region  of 
the  Vega.  Here  he  lingered  among  the  populous 
and  hospitable  Indiin  villages,  forgetful  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  command,  and  of  the  instructions  left 
him  by  the  admiral.  A commander  who  lapses 
from  duty  himself  is  little  calculated  to  enforce 
discipline.  The  sensual  indulgences  of  Margarite 
were  imitated  by  his  followers,  and  his  army  soon 
became  little  better  than  a crew,  of  riotous  ma- 
rauders. The  Indians,  for  a time,  supplied  them 
with  provisions  with  their  wonted  hospitality,  but 
the  scanty  stores  of  those  abstemious  yet  improvi- 
dent people  were  soon  exhausted  by  the  Span- 
iards ; one  of  whom  they  declared  would  consume 
more  in  a day  than  would  support  an  Indian  for  a 
month.  If  provisions  were  withheld,  or  scantily 
furnished,  they  were  taken  with  violence  ; nor 
was  any  compensation  given  to  the  natives,  nor 
means  taken  to  soothe  their  irritation.  The  avid- 
ity for  gold  also  led  to  a thousand  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  ; but  above  all  the  Span- 
iards outraged  the  dearest  feelings  of  the  natives, 
by  their  licentious  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
women.  In  fact,  instead  of  guests,  they  soon  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  imperious  masters  ; instead  of 
enlightened  benefactors,  they  became  sordid  and 
sensual  oppressors. 

Tidings  of  these  excesses,  and  of  the  disgust 
and  impatience  they  were  awakening  among  the 
natives,  soon  reached  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  he  wrote  to 
Margarite,  reprehending  his  conduct,  and  request-, 
ing  him  to  proceed  on  the  military  tour,  according 
to  the  commands  of  the  admiral.  The  pride  of 
Margarite,  took  fire  at  this  reproof  ; he  considered, 
or  rather  pretended  to  consider  himself  independ- 
ent in  his  command,  and  above  all  responsibility 
to  the  council  for  his  conduct.  Being  of  an  an- 
cient family,  also,  and  a favorite  of  the  king,  he 
affected  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
newly-coined  nobility  of  Diego  Columbus.,  His 
letters  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  president  and 
council  were  couched  in  a tone  either  of  haughty 
contumely  or  of  military  defiance.  He  continued 
with  his  followers  quartered  in  the  Vega,  persist- 
ing in  a course  of  outrages  and  oppressions  fatal 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  island. 

He  was  supported  in  his  arrogant  defiance  of 
authority  by  the  cavaliers  and  adventurers  of  no- 
ble birth  who  were  in  the  colony,  and  who  had 
been  deeply  wounded  in  the  proud  punctilio  so 
jealously  guarded  by  a Spaniard.  They  could  not 
forget  nor  forgive  the  stern  equity  exercised  by  the 
admiral  in  a time  of  emergency,  in  making  them 
submit  to  the  privations  and  share  the  labors  of  the 
vulgar.  Still  less  could  they  brook  the  authority  of 
his  brother  Diego,  destitute  of  his  high  personal 
claims  to  distinction.  They  formed,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  aristocratical  faction  in  the  colony  ; affect- 
ing to  consider  Columbus  and  his  family  as  mere 
mercenary  and  upstart  foreigners,  building  up 
their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  toils  and 
sufferings  of  the  community,  and  the  degradation 
of  Spanish  hildagos  and  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  partisans,  Margarite  had 
a powerful  ally  in  his  fellow-countryman,  Friar 
Boyle,  the  head  of  the  religious  fraternity,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  apostolical  vicar 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
original  cause  of  the  hostility  of  this  holy  friar  to 
the  admiral,  who  was  never  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  clergy.  Various  altercations,  however,  had 
taken  place  between  them.  Some  say  that  the 
friar  interfered  in  respect  to  the  strict  measures 


deemed  necessary  by  the  admiral  for  the  security  of 
the  colony  ; others  that  he  resented  the  fancied 
indignity  offered  to  himself  and  his  household,  in 
putting  them  on  the  same  short  allowance  with 
the  common  people.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  generally  disappointed  and  disgusted 
with  the  sphere  of  action  afforded  by  the  colony, 
and  to  have  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  Old 
World.  He  had  none  of  that  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
persevering  self-devotion,  which  induced  so  many 
of  the  Spanish  missionaries  to  brave  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  New  World,  in  the 
hope  of  converting  its  pagan  inhabitants. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  such  powerful  par- 
tisans, Margarite  really  began  to  consider  himself 
above  the  temporary  authorities  of  the  island. 
Whenever  he  came  to  Isabella,  he  took  no  notice  of 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any  respect  to  the 
council,  but  acted  as  if  he  had  paramount  com- 
mand. He  formed  a cabal  of  most  of  those  who 
were  disaffected  to  Columbus,  and  discontented 
with  their  abode  in  the  colony.  Among  these  the 
leading  agitator  was  Friar  Boyle.  It  was  con- 
certed among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  ships 
which  had  brought  out  Don  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus, and  to  return  in  them  to  Spain.  Both  Mar- 
garite and  Boyle  possessed  the  favor  of  the  king, 
and  they  deemed  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
justify  their  abandonment  of  their  military  and 
religious  commands  by  a pretended  zeal  for  the 
public  good  ; hurrying  home  to  represent  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country,  through  the  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  its  rulers.  Some  have  as- 
cribed the  abrupt  departure  of  Margarite  to  his 
fear  of  a severe  military  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct on  the  return  of  the  admiral  ; others,  to  his 
having,  in  the  course  of  his  licentious  amours,  con- 
tracted a malady  at  that  time  new  and  unknown, 
and  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  and  hoped 
to  cure  by  medical  assistance  in  Spain.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  his  measures  were 
taken  with  great  precipitancy,  without  any  consul- 
tation of  the  proper  authorities,  or  any  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  his  departure.  Accompanied 
by  a band  of  malcontents,  he  and  Friar  Boyle 
took  possession  of  some  ships  in  the  harbor,  and 
set  sail  for  Spain  ; the  first  general  and  apostle  of 
the  New  World  thus  setting  the  flagrant  example 
of  unauthorized  abandonment  of  their  posts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TROUBLES  WITH  THE  NATIVES — ALONZO  DE  OJEDA 
BESIEGED  BY  CAONABO. 

[I494-] 

The  departure  of  Pedro  Margarite  left  the  army 
without  a head,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  re- 
straint or  discipline  remained.  There  is  no  rab- 
ble so  licentious  as  soldiery  left  to  their  own  direc- 
tion in  a defenceless  country.  They  now  roved 
about  in  bands  or  singly,  according  to  their  ca- 
price, scattering  themselves  among  the  Indian 
villages,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  excesses 
either  as  prompted  by  avarice  or  sensuality.  The 
natives,  indignant  at  having  their  hospitality  thus 
requited,  refused  any  longer  to  furnish  them  with 
food.  In  a little  while  the  Spaniards  began  to  ex- 
perience the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  seized  upon 
provisions  wherever  they  could  be  found,  accom- 
panying these  seizures  with  acts  of  wanton  vio- 
lence. At  length,  by  a series  of  flagrant  outrages, 
the  gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  this  people  was 
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roused  to  resentment,  and  from  confiding  and  hos- 
pitable hosts  they  were  converted  into  vindictive 
enemies.  All  the  precautions  enjoined  by  Colum- 
bus having  been  neglected,  the  evils  he  had  ap- 
prehended came  to  pass.  Though  the  Indians, 
naturally  timid,  dared  not  contend  with  the  Span- 
iards while  they  kept  up  any  combined  and  disci- 
plined force,  yet  they  took  sanguinary  vengeance 
on  them  whenever  they  met  with  small  parties 
or  scattered  individuals,  roving  about  in  quest  of 
food.  Encouraged  by  these  petty  triumphs,  and 
the  impunity  which  seemed  to  attend  them,  their 
hostilities  grew  more  and  more  alarming.  Guati- 
guana,  cacique  of  a large  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  River,  in  the  dominions  of  Guarionex, 
sovereign  of  the  Vega,  put  to  death  ten  Span- 
iards, who  had  quartered  themselves  in  his  town 
and  outraged  the  inhabitants  by  their  licentious- 
ness. He  followed  up  this  massacre  by  setting 
fire  to  a house  in  which  forty-six  Spaniards  were 
lodged.*  Flushed  by  this  success,  he  threatened 
to  attack  a small  fortress  called  Magdalena,  which 
had  recently  been  built  in  his  neighborhood  in 
the  Vega  ; so  that  the  commander,  Luis  de  Arri- 
aga, having  but  a feeble  garrison,  was  obliged  to 
remain  shut  up  within  its  walls  until  relief  should 
arrive  from  Isabella. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Spaniards, 
however,  was  Caonabo,  the  Carib  cacique  of  Mag- 
uana.  With  natural  talents  for  war,  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  the  ordinary  range  of  savage 
intellect,  he  had  a proud  and  daring  spirit  to  urge 
him  on,  three  valiant  brothers  to  assist  him,  and 
a numerous  tribe  at  his  command.!  He  had  al- 
ways felt  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men 
into  the  island  ; but  particularly  exasperated  by 
the  establishment  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
erected  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions.  As 
long  as  the  army  lay  within  call  in  the  Vega  he 
was  deterred  from  any  attack  ; but  when,  on  the 
departure  of  Margarite,  it  became  dismembered 
and  dispersed,  the  time  for  striking  a signal  blow 
seemed  arrived.  The  fortress  remained  isolated, 
with  a garrison  of  only  fifty  men.  By  a sudden 
and  secret  movement,  he  might  overwhelm  it  with 
his  forces,  and  repeat  the  horrors  which  he  had 
wreaked  upon  La  Navidad. 

The  wily  cacique,  however,  had  a different  kind 
of  enemy  to  deal  with  in  the  commander  of  St. 
Thomas.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  had  been  schooled  in 
Moorish  warfare.  He  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of 
feints,  stratagems,  lurking  ambuscades,  and  wild 
assaults.  No  man  was  more  fitted,  therefore,  to 
cope  with  Indian  warriors.  He  had  a headlong 
courage,  arising  partly  from  the  natural  heat  and 
violence  of  his  disposition,  and,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, from  religious  superstition.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  wars  with  Moors  and  Indians,  in  pub- 
lic battles  and  private  combats,  in  fights,  feuds, 
and  encounters  of  all  kinds,  to  which  he  had  been 
prompted  by  a rash  and  fiery  spirit,  and  a love  of 
adventure  ; yet  he  had  never  been  wounded,  nor 
lost  a drop  of  blood.  He  began  to  doubt  whether 
any  weapon  had  power  to  harm  him,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  As  a kind  of  religious  talisman,  he 
had  a small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Virgin,  given 
him  by  his  patron,  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Badajoz. 
This  he  constantly  carried  with  him  in  city,  camp, 
or  field,  making  it  the  object  of  his  frequent  orisons 
and  invocations.  In  garrison  or  encampment,  it 
was  suspended  in  his  chamber  or  his  tent  ; in  his 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
f Ibid. 


rough  expeditions  in  the  wilderness  he  carried  it 
in  his  knapsack,  and  whenever  leisure  permitted, 
would  take  it  out,  fix  it  against  a tree,  and  ad-  ? 
dress  his  prayers  to  this  military  patroness.*  In 
a word;  he  swore  by  the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the 
Virgin  whether  in  brawl  or  battle,  and  under  the  , 
favor  of  the  Virgin  he  was  ready  for  any  enter-  I 
prise  or  adventure.  Such  was  this  Alonzo  de  f 
Ojeda  ; bigoted  in  his  devotion,  reckless  in  his  ; 
life,  fearless  in  his  spirit,  like  many  of  the  roving  . 
Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days.  Though  small  I 
in  size,  he  was  a prodigy  of  strength  and  prowess  ; 1 
and  the  chroniclers  of  the  early  discoveries  relate 
marvels  of  his  valor  and  exploits. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortress,  Caonabo  as- 
sembled ten  thousand  warriors,  armed  with  war 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances  hardened  in 
the  fire  ; and  making  his  way  secretly  through  the  • 
forests,  came  suddenly  in  the  neighborhood,  ex-  f 
pecting  to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a state  of  care-  ii 
less  security.  He  found  Ojeda's  forces,  however, 
dtawn  up  warily  within  his  tower,  which,  being  1 
built  upon  an  almost  insulated  height,  with  a river  j 
nearly  surrounding  it,  and  the  remaining  s.pace  -I 
traversed  by  a deep  ditch,  set  at  defiance  an  attack 
by  naked  warriors. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt,  Caonabo  now  hoped  to  \ 
reduce  it  by  famine.  For  this  purpose,  he  distrib- 
uted his  warriors  through  the  adjacent  forests,  1 
and  waylaid  every  pass,  so  as  to  intercept  any  sup- 
plies brought  by  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off  any 
foraging  party  from  the  fortress.  This  siege  or  in-  j 
vestment  lasted  for  thirty  days.f  and  reduced  the  y 
garrison  to  great  distress.  There  is  a traditional 
anecdote,  which  Oviedo  relates  of  Pedro  Marga-  5 
rite,  the  former  commandqr  of  this  fortress,  but 
which  may  with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to  ' 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as  having  occurred  during  this  ,■ 
siege.  At  a time  when  the  garrison  was  sore  1 
pressed  by  famine,  an  Indian  gained  access  to  the  3 
fort,  bringing  a couple  of  wood-pigeons  for  the  | 
table  of  the  commander.  The  latter  was  in  an  1 
apartment  of  the  tower  surrounded  by  several  of 
his  officers.  Seeing  them  regard  the  birds  with  < 
the  wistful  eyes  of  famishing  men,  “ It  is  a pity,”  1 
said  he,  “ that  here  is  not  enough  to  give  us  all  1 
a meal  ; I cannot  consent  to  feast  while  the  rest  ’■ 
of  you  are  starving  so  saying,  he  turned  loose  I 
the  pigeons  from  a. window  of  the  tower. 

During  the  siege,  Ojeda  displayed  the  great-  ? 
est  activity  of  spirit  and  fertility  of  resource.  1 
He  baffled  all  the  arts  of  the  Carib  chieftain,  ^ 
concerting  stratagems  of  various  kinds  to  re-  1 
lieve  the  garrison  and  annoy  the  foe.  He  sallied  ~ 
forth  whenever  the  enemy  appeared  in  any  force,  j 
leading  the  van  with  that  headlong  valor  for  « 
which  he  was  noted  ; making  great  slaughter  with  j 
his  single  arm,  and,  as  usual,  escaping  unhurt  > 
from  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  arrows. 

Caonabo  saw  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  slain.  , 
His  forces  were  diminishing,  for  the  Indians,  un-  j 
used  to  any  protracted  operations  of  war,  grew  • 
weary  of  this  siege,  and  returned  daily  in  nurn 
bers  to  their  homes.  He  gave  up  all  further  at-  j 
tempt,  therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  retired,  filled  j 
with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  achievements  I 
of  Ojeda.  J • I 

The  restless  chieftain  was  not  discouraged  by  j 
the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  but  meditated  ] 
schemes  of  a bolder  and  more  extensive  nature. 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4 
Pizarro  Varonese  Illustres,  cap..  8. 
f P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  * 

1 Oviedo.  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap-'  I. 
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Prowling  in  secret  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  he 
noted  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  settlement.*  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  suffering  under  various 
maladies,  and  most  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  distributed  about  the  country.  He 
now  conceived  the  project  of  a general  league 
among  the  caciques,  to  surprise  and  overwhelm 
the  settlement,  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found.  This  handful  of  intru- 
ders once  exterminated,  he  trusted  the  island 
would  be  delivered  from  all  further  molestation  of 
the  kind  ; little  dreaming  of  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  contest,  and  that  where  the  civilized  man 
once  plants  his  foot,  the  power  ot  the  savage  is 
gone  forever. 

Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards had  spread  throughout  the  island,  and  in- 
spired hatred  and  hostility  even  among  tribes  who 
had  never  beheld  them,  nor  suffered  from  their 
misdeeds.  Caonabo  found  three  of  the  sovereign 
caciques  inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  though 
impressed  with  deep  awe  of  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  terrific  arms 
and  animals.  The  league,  however,  met  with  un- 
expected opposition  in  the  fifth  cacique,  Guacana- 
gari,  the  sovereign  of  Marien.  His  conduct  in 
this  time  of  danger  completely  manifested  the  in- 
justice of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Spaniards.  He  refused  to 
join  the  other  caciques  with  his  forces,  or  to  vio- 
late those  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  he  had  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  white 
men,  ever  since  they  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his 
coast.  He  remained  quietly  in  his  dominions,  en- 
tertaining at  His  own  expense  a hundred  of  the 
suffering  soldiery,  and  supplying  all  their  wants 
with  his  accustomed  generosity.  This  conduct 
drew  upon  him  the  odium  and  hostility  of  his  fel- 
low caciques,  particularly  of  the  fierce  Carib, 
Caonabo,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Behechio.  They 
made  irruptions  into  his  territories,  and  inflicted 
on  him  various  injuries  and  indignities.  Behechio 
killed  one  of  his  wives,  and  Caonabo  carried 
another  away  captive. f Nothing,  however,  could 
shake  the  devotion  of  Guacanagari  to  the  Span- 
iards ; and  as  his  dominions  lay  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  settlement,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
other  caciques  were  very  remote,  the  want  of  his 
co-operation  impeded  for  some  time  the  hostile 
designs  of  his  confederates.! 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  had  been  reduced,  and  such  the  bit- 
ter hostility  engendered  among  the  people  of  the 
island,  during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and 
merely  in  consequence  of  violating  all  his  regula- 
tions. Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle  had  hastened 
to  Spain  to  make  false  representations  of  the  mis- 
eries of  the  island.  Had  they  remained  faithfully 
at  their  posts,  and  discharged  zealously  the  trust 
confided  to  them,  those  miseries  might  have  been 
easily  remedied,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEASURES  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  RESTORE  THE 
QUIET  OF  THE  ISLAND — EXPEDITION  OF  OJEDA 
TO  SURPRISE  CAONABO. 

[I494-] 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from 
Cuba,  while  he  was  yet  confined  to  his  bed  by  in- 

* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  60. 
f Ibid. 

t Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 


disposition,  he  was  gratified  by  a voluntary  visit 
from  Guacanagari,  who  manifested  the  greatest 
concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  appears  to  have 
always  entertained  an  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  admiral.  He  again  spoke  with  tears  of  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Nativity,  dwelling  on  the  exer- 
tions he  had  made  in  delence  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  now  informed  Columbus  of  the  secret  league 
forming  among  the  caciques  ; of  his  opposition  to 
it,  and  the  consequent  persecution  he  had  suf- 
fered ; of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  wives,  and  the 
capture  of  another.  He  urged  the  admiral  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  designs  of  Caonabo,  and 
offered  to  lead  his  subjects  to  the  field,  to  fight  by 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  out  of  friendship 
for  them  as  in  revenge  of  his  own  injuries.* 

Columbus  had  always  retained  a deep  sense  of 
the  ancient  kindness  of  Guacanagari,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  have  all  suspicion  of  his  good  faith  thus 
effectually  dispelled.  Their  former  amicable  in- 
tercourse was  renewed,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  man  whom  Guacanagari  had  once  relieved 
and  succored  as  a shipwrecked  stranger,  had  sud- 
denly become  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  himself  and 
all  his  countrymen. 

The  manner  in  which  this  peaceful  island  had 
been  exasperated  and  embroiled  by  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  Europeans,  was  a matter  of  deep 
concern  to  Columbus.  He  saw  all  his  plans  of 
deriving  an  immediate  revenue  to  the  sovereigns 
completely  impeded.  To  restore  the  island  to 
tranquillity  required  skilful  management.  His 
forces  were  but  small,  and  the  awe  in  which  the 
natives  had  stood  of  the  white  men,  as  super- 
natural beings,  had  been  in  some  degree  dis- 
pelled. He  was  too  ill  to  take  a personal  share  in 
any  warlike  enterprise  ; his  brother  Diego  was 
not  of  a military  character,  and  Bartholomew  was 
yet  a stranger  among  the  Spaniards,  and  re- 
garded by  the  leading  men  with  jealousy.  Still 
Columbus  considered  the  threatened  combination 
of  the  caciques  as  but  imperfectly  formed  ; he 
trusted  to  their  want  of  skill  and  experience  in 
warfare,  and  conceived  that  by  prompt  measures, 
by  proceeding  in  detail,  punishing  some,  concili- 
ating others,  and  uniting  force,  gentleness,  and 
stratagem,  he  might  succeed  in  dispelling  the 
threatened  storm. 

His  first  care  was  to  send  a body  of  armed  men 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Magdalena,  menaced  with  de- 
struction by  Guatiguana,  the  cacique  of  the  Grand 
River,  who  had  massacred  the  Spaniards  quar- 
tered in  his  towm.  Having  relieved  the  fortress, 
the  troops  overran  the  territory  of  Guatiguana, 
killing  many  of  his  warriors,  and  carrying  others 
off  captives  : the  chieftain  himself  made  his  es- 
cape.} He  was  tributary  to  Guarionex,  sovereign 
cacique  of  the  Royal  Vega.  As  this  Indian 
reigned  over  a great  and  populous  extent  of  coun- 
try, his  friendship  was  highly  important  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  while  there  was  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  hostility,  from  the  unbridled  ex- 
cesses of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  quartered 
in  his  dominions.  Columbus  sent  for  him,  there- 
fore, and  explained  to  him  that  these  excesses  had 
been  in  violation  of  his  orders,  and  contrary  to  his 
good  intentions  toward  the  natives,  whom  it  was 
his  wish  in  every  way  to  please  and  benefit.  He 
explained,  likewise,  that  the  expedition  against 
Guatiguana  was  an  act  of  mere  individual  punish- 
ment, not  of  hostility  against  the  territories  of 
Guarionex.  The  cacique  was  of  a quiet  and 


* Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii,  cap.  16. 
f Ibid. 
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placable  disposition,  and  whatever  anger  he  might 
have  felt  was  easily  soothed.  To  link  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Columbus  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Indian  interpreter,  Diego  Colon. * As  a 
stronger  precaution  against  any  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  cacique,  and  to  insure  tranquillity  in 
the  important  region  of  the  Vega,  he  ordeied  a 
fortress  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  his  tei  ritories, 
which  he  named  Fort  Conception.  The  easy  ca- 
cique agreed  without  hesitation  to  a measure 
fraught  with  ruin  to  himself,  and  future  slaveiy  to 
his  subjects.  . 

The  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  be  dis- 
posed of— Caonabo.  His  territories  lay  in  the  cen- 
tral and  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  rendered 
difficult  of  access  by  rugged  rocks,  entangled  for- 
ests, and  frequent  rivers.  To  make  war  upon  this 
subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his 
wild  woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses 
of  his  mountains,  where  at  every  step  there  would 
be  danger  of  ambush,  would  be  a work  of  time, 
peril,  and  uncertain  issue.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
settlements  would  never  be  secure  from  his  secret 
and  daring  enterprises,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  would  be  subject  to  frequent  interruption. 
While  perplexed  on  this  subject,  Columbus  was 
relieved  by  an  offer  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  take 
the  Carib  chieftain  by  stratagem,  and  deliver  him 
alive  into  his  hands.  The  project  was  wild,  haz- 
ardous, and  romantic,  characteristic  of  Ojeda,  who 
was  fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by  extravagant 
exploits  and  feats  of  desperate  bravery. 

Choosing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well 
armed  and  well  mounted,  and  invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  his  patroness  the  Virgin,  whose  image 
as  usual  he  bore  with  him  as  a safeguard,  Ojeda 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way  above 
sixty  leagues  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo, 
whom  he  found  in  one  of  his  most  populous  towns, 
the  same  now  called  Maguana,  near  the  town  of 
San  Juan.  Approaching  the  cacique  with  great 
deference  as  a sovereign  prince,  he  professed  to 
come  on  a friendly  embassy  from  the  admiral  who 
was  Guamiquina,  or  chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  had  sent  him  an  invaluable  present. 

Caonabo  had  tried  Ojeda  in  battle  ; he  had  wit- 
nessed his  fiery  prowess,  and  had  conceived  a 
warrior’s  admiration  of  him.  He  received  him 
with  a degree  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  if  such  a 
phrase  may  apply  to  the  savage  state  and  rude 
hospitality  of  a wild  warrior  of  the  forest.  The 
free,  fearless  deportment,  the  great  personal 
strength,  and  the  surprising  agility  and  adroit- 
ness of  Ojeda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  were  calculated  to 
delight  a savage,  and  he  soon  became  a great 
favorite  with  Caonabo. 

Ojeda  now  used  all  his  influence  to  prevail 
upon  the -cacique  to  repair  to  Isabella,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a treaty  with  Columbus,  and 
becoming  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  said  that  he  offered  him,  as  a lure,  the  bell 
of  the  chapel  of  Isabella.  This  bell  was  the  won- 
der of  the  island.  When  the  Indians  heard  it 
ringing  for  mass,  and  beheld  the  Spaniards 
hastening  toward  the  chapel,  they  imagined  that 
i*t  talked,  and  that  the  white  men  obeyed  it.  Re- 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  Gio.  Battista  Spo- 
torno,  in  his  Memoir  of  Columbus,  has  been  led  into 
an  error  by  the  name  of  this  Indian,  and  observes  that 
Columbus  had  a brother  named  Diego,  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  ashamed,  and  whom  he  married  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 


garding  with  superstition  all  things  connected  I 
with  the  Spaniards,  they  looked  upon  this  bell  as  I 
something  supernatural,  and  in  their  usual  phrase  C 
said  it  had*  come  from  “ Turey,"  or  the  skies.  1 
Caonabo  had  heard  the  bell  at  a distance,  in  his  I 
prowlings  about  the  settlement,  and  had  longed  I 
to  see  it  ; but  when  it  was  proffered  to  him  as  a I 
present  of  peace,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  ■ 
the  temptation.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out  V 
for  Isabella  ; but  when  the  time  came  to  depart  J 
Ojeda  beheld  with  surprise  a powerful  force  of  fl 
warriors  assembled  and  ready  to  march.  He  I 
asked  the  meaning  of  taking  such  an  army  on  a 1 
mere  friendly  visit  ; the  cacique  proudly  replied  * 
that  it  did  not  befit  a great  prince  like  himself  to  S 
go  forth  scantily  attended.  Ojeda  was  little  satis-  1 
fied  with  this  reply  ; he  knew  the  warlike  charac-J 
ter  of  Caonabo,  and  his  deep  subtlety  ; he  feared  |1 
some  sinister  design — a surprise  of  the  fortress  of  ,3 
Isabella,  or  an  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the  ad-» 
miral.  He  knew  also  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Co-  -, 
lumbus  either  to  make  peace  with  the  cacique,  or  © 
to  get  possession  of  his  person  without  the  alterna- 
tive of  open  warfare.  He  had  recourse  to  a strata-  ; 
gem,  therefore,  which  has  an  air  of  fable  and  ro- sj 
mance,  but  which  is  recorded  by  all  the  contem-'^ 
porary  historians  with  trivial  variations,  andfl 
which,  Las  Casas  assures  us,  was  in  current  cir- $ 
culation  in  the  island  when  he  arrived  there, 
about  six  years  after  the  event.  It  accords  too  ’ 
with  the  adventurous  and  extravagant  character 
of  the  man,  and  with  the  wild  stratagems  and 
vaunting  exploits  incident  to  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  having  halted  near 
the  Little  Yagui,  a considerable  branch  of  the 
Neyba,  Ojeda  one  day  produced  a set  of  manacles 
of  polished  steel,  so  highly  burnished  that  they 
looked  like  silver.  These  he  assured  Caonabo 
were  royal  ornaments  which  had  come  from 
heaven,  or  the  Turey  of  Biscay  ; * that  they  were^j 
worn  by  the  monarchs  of  Castile  on  solemn  dances 
and  other  high  festivities,  and  were  intended  asfl 
presents  to  the  cacique.  He  proposed  that  Cao-y 
nabo  should  go  to  the  river  and  bathe,  after  whicljH 
he  should  be  decorated  with  these  ornaments, H 
mounted  on  the  horse  of  Ojeda,  and  should  re--| 
turn  in  the  state  of  a Spanish  monarch,  to  aston-  . 
ish  his  subjects.  The  cacique  was  dazzled  with* 
the  glitter  of  the  manacles,  and  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  bestriding  one  of  those  tremendous  am-  ] 
mals  so  dreaded  by  his  countrymen.  He  repaired* 
to  the  river,  and  having  bathed,  was  assisted  t(a| 
mount  behind  Ojeda,  and  the  shackles  were  ad-| 
justed.  Ojeda  made  several  circuits  to  gain 
space  followed  by  his  little  band  of  horsemen,  th® 
Indians  shrinking  back  from  the  prancing  steeds.* 
At  length  he  made  a wide  sweep  into  the  forest,  , 
until  the  trees  concealed  him  from  the  sight  of  the* 
army.  His  followers  then  closed  round  him,  and* 
drawing  their  swords,  threatened  Caonabo  withH 
instant  death  if  he  made  the  least  noise  or  resist-- y 
ance  Binding  him  with  cords  to  Ojeda  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  or  effecting  an  escape,  they  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed  across  the  river,  and) 
made  off  through  the  woods  with  their  prize. t 

* The  principal  iron  manufactories  of  Spain  are  es- 
tablished in  Biscay,  where  the.  ore  is  found  in  abunJ 

+ This  romantic  exploit  of  Ojeda  is  recorded  at 
large  by  Las  Casas  ; by  his  copyist  Herrera  (decad.  i. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16)  ; by  Fernando  Pizarro,  in  his  Varones  j 
lilustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo  ; and  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
History  of  St.  Domingo.  Peter  Martyr  and  others  j 
have  given  it  more  concisely,  alluding  to,  but  not  m-  j 
setting  its  romantic  details. 
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They  had  now  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  wilder- 
ness to  traverse  on  their  way  homeward,  with  here 
and  there  large  Indian  towns.  They  had  borne 
off  their  captive  far  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his  sub- 
jects ; but  the  utmost  vigilance  was  requisite  to 
prevent  his  escape  during  this  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostilities  of  any 
confederate  cacique.  They  had  to  shun-the  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  country  therefore,  or  to  pass 
through  the  Indian  towns  at  full  gallop.  They 
suffered  greatly  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  watch- 
fulness ; encountering  many  perils,  fording  and 
swimming  the.  numerous  rivers  of  the  plains,  toil- 
ing through  the  deep  tangled  forests,  and  clam- 
bering over  the  high  and  rocky  mountains.  They 
accomplished  all  in  safety,  and  Ojeda  entered  Isa- 
bella in  triumph  from  this  most  daring  and  char- 
acteristic enterprise,  with  his  wild  Indian  bound 
behind. 

Columbus  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  when  this  dangerous  foe  was  de- 
livered into  his  hands.  The  haughty  Carib  met 
him  with  a lofty  and  unsubdued  air,  disdaining 
to  conciliate  him  by  submission,  or  to  deprecate 
his  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  white  men  which 
he  had  shed.  He  never  bowed  his  spirit  to  cap- 
tivity ; on  the  contrary,  though  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  he  displayed  that  boasting 
defiance  which  is  a part  of  Indian  heroism,  and 
which  the  savage  maintains  toward  his  tor- 
mentors, even  amid  the  agonies  of  the  fagot  and 
the  stake.  He  vaunted  his  achievement  in  sur- 
prising and  burning  the  fortress  of  Nativity,  and 
slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  declared  that  he 
had  secretly  reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  wreaking  upon  it  the  same  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  heroism  of 
the  chieftain,  considered  him  a dangerous  enemy, 
whom,  for  the  peace  of  the  island,  it  was  advisa- 
ble to  send  to  Spain  ; in  the  meantime  he  ordered 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect, and  lodged  him  in  a part  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing, where,  however,  he  kept  him  a prisoner  in 
chains.  This  precaution  must  have  been  neces- 
sary, from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison  ; for  Las 
Casas  observes  that  the  admiral's  house  not 
being  spacious,  nor  having  many  chambers,  the 
passers  by  in  the  street  could  see  the  captive  chief- 
tain from  the  portal.* 

Caonabo  always  maintained  a haughty  deport- 
ment toward  Coiumbus,  while  he  never  evinced 
the  least  animosity  against  Ojeda.  He  rather  ad- 
mired the  latter  as  a consummate  warrior,  for 
having  pounced  upon  him  and  borne  him  off  in 
'.his  hawk-like  manner  from  the  very  midst  of  his 
iighting-men. 

When  Columbus  entered  the  apartment  where 
Zaonabo  was  confined,  all  present  rose,  according 
lo  custom,  and  paid  him  reverence  ; the  cacique 
alone  neither  moved  nor  took  any  notice  of  him. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entered,  though 
small  in  person  and  without  external  state,  Cao- 
nabo rose  and  saluted  him  with  profound  respect. 
On  being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Cuamiquina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but 
one  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  replied  that 
the  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come  personally 
to  his  house  and  seize  him  ; it  was  only  through 
the  valor  of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner  ; to  Ojeda, 
therefore,  he  owed  reverence,  not  to  the  admiral. f 

The  captivity  of  Caonabo  was  deeply  felt  by  his 
subjects,  for  the  natives  of  this  island  seem  gen- 

* La  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.Jib.  i.  cap.  102. 

f Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.,  cap.  102. 


erally  to  have  been  extremely  loyal,  and  strongly 
attached  to  their  caciques.  One  of  the  brothers 
of  Caonabo,  a warrior  of  great  courage  and  ad- 
dress, and  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
men  and  led  them  secretly  to  the  neighbohood  of 
St.  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was  again  in  command. 
His  intention  was  to  surprise  a number  of  Span- 
iards, in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  brother  in  ex- 
change for  them.  Ojeda,  as  usual,  had  notice  of 
the  design,  but  was  not  to  be  again  shut  up  in  his 
fortress.  Having  been  reinforced  by  a detach- 
ment sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he  left  a sufficient 
force  in  garrison,  and  with  the  remainder,  and  his 
little  troop  of  horse,  set  off  boldly  to  meet  the  sav- 
ages. The  brother  of  Caonabo,  when  he  saw  the 
Spaniards  approaching,  showed  some  military 
skill,  disposing  his  army  in  five  battalions.  The 
impetuous  attack  of  Ojeda,  however,  with  his 
handful  of  horsemen,  threw  the  Indian  warriors 
into  sudden  panic.  At  the  furious  onset  of  these 
steel-clad  beings,  wielding  their  flashing  weapons, 
and  bestriding  what  appeared  to  be  ferocious 
beasts  of  prey,  they  threw'  down  their  weapons  and 
took  to  flight  ; many  were  slain,  more  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  the  brother 
of  Caonabo,  bravely  fighting  in  a righteous  yet 
desperate  cause.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  OF  ANTONIO  DE  TORRES  WITH  FOUR 

SHIPS  FROM  SPAIN — HIS  RETURN  WITH  INDIAN 

SLAVES. 

[H94-] 

The  colony  was  still  suffering  greatly  from 
w'ant  of  provisions  ; the  European  stock  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  such  was  the  idleness  and  im- 
providence of  the  colonists,  or  the  confusion  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  natives,  or  such  was  their  exclusive  eager- 
ness after  the  precious  metals,  that  they  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  true  wealth  of  the  island,  its 
quick  and  productive  soil,  and  to  have  been  in 
constant  danger  of  famine,,  though  in  the  midst  of 
fertility. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
four  ships  commanded  by  Antonio  Torres,  which 
brought  an  ample  supply  of  provisions.  There 
were  also  a physician  and  an  apothecary,  whose 
aid  was  greatly  needed  in  the  sickly  state  of  the 
colony  ; but  above  all,  there  were  mechanics, 
millers,  fishermen,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen — 
the  true  kind  of  population  for  a colony. 

Torres  brought  letters  from  the  sovereigns 
(dated  August  16th,  1494)  of  the  most  gratifying 
kind,  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  ac- 
counts sent  home  by  the  admiral,  and  acknowl- 
edging  that  everything  in  the  course  of  his  discov- 
eries had  turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.  They 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  a desire  of  receiving  frequent  intelli- 
gence as  to  his  situation,  proposing  that  a caravel 
should  sail  each  month  from  Isabella  and  Spain. 
They  informed  him  that  all  differences  with  Por- 
tugal were  amicably  adjusted,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  conventional  agreement  with  that 
power  relative  to  a geographical  line,  separating 
their  newdy-discovered  possessions  ; requesting 

* Oviedo,  Cronica  de  los  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  131. 
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him  to  respect  this  agreement  in  the  course 
of  his  discoveries.  As  in  adjusting  the  arrange- 
ment with  Portugal,  and  in  drawing  the  proposed 
line,  it  was  important  to  have  the  best  advice,  the 
sovereigns  requested  Columbus  to  return  and  be 
present  at  the  convention  ; or,  in  case  that  should 
be  inconvenient,  to  send  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
or  any  other  person  whom  he  should  consider 
tally  competent,  furnished  with  such  maps,  charts, 
and  designs  as  might  be  of  service  in  the  negoti- 
ation.* 

There  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who 
should  proceed  on  voyages  of  discovery,  com- 
manding them  to  obey  Columbus  as  implicitly  as 
they  would  the  sovereigns  themselves,  under  pain 
of  their  high  displeasure  and  a fine  of  ten  thousand 
maravedies  for  each  offence. 

Such  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed 
at  this  moment  by  the  sovereigns  in  Columbus, 
but  which  was  soon  to  be  blighted  by  the  insid- 
ious reports  of  worthless  men.  He  was  already 
aware  of  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations 
which  had  been  sent  home  from  the  colony,  and 
which  would  be  enforced  by  Margarite  and  Friar 
Boyle.  He  was  aware  that  his  standing  in  Spain 
was  of  that  uncertain  kind  which  a stranger  al- 
ways possesses  in  the  service  of  a foreign  country, 
where  he  has  no  friends  nor  connections  to  sup- 
port him,  and  where  even  his  very  merits  increase 
the  eagerness  of  envy  to  cast  him  down.  His  efforts 
to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  resources  of  the  island,  had  been  im- 
peded by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the  dis- 
orderly life  of  the  Spaniards  in  general,  yet  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  very  evils  which  they  had  pro- 
duced would  be  alleged  against  him,  and  the 
want  of  profitable  returns  be  cited  to  discredit  and 
embarrass  his  expeditions. 

To  counteract  any  misrepresentations  of  the 
kind,  Columbus  hastened  the  return  of  the  ships, 
and  would  have  returned  with  them,  not  merely 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns  in  be- 
ing present  at  the  settlement  of  the  geographical 
line,  but  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  enterprises 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies.  The  malady, 
however,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  prevented 
his  departure  ; and  his  brother  Bartholomew  was 
required  to  aid,  with  his  practical  good  sense 
and  his  resolute  spirit,  in  regulating  the  disordered 
affairs  of  the  island.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  send  home  his  brother  Diego,  to  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to  take  care  of 
his  interests  at  court.  At  the  same  time  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  the  utmost  to  send  by  the  ships  sat- 
isfactory proofs  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He 
remitted  by  them  all  the  gold  that  he  could  col- 
lect, with  specimens  of  other  metals,  and  of  vari- 
ous fruits  and  valuable  plants,  which  he  had  col- 
lected either  in  Hispaniola  or  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage.  In  his  eagerness  to  produce  immediate 
profit,  and  to  indemnify  the  sovereigns  for  those 
expenses  which  bore  hard  upon  the  royal  treas- 
ury, he  sent,  likewise,  above  five  hundred  Indian 
prisoners,  who,  he  suggested,  might  be  sold  as 
staves  at  Seville. 

It  is  painful  to  find  the  brilliant  renown  of  Co- 
lumbus sullied  by  so  foul  a stain.  The  customs 
of  the  times,  however,  must  be  pleaded  in  his 
apology.  The  precedent  had  been  given  long  be- 
fore, by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  their 
African  discoveries,  wherein  the  traffic  in  slaves 
had  formed  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit. 


* Herrera,  decad.  /.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 


In  fact,  the  practice  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
church  itself,  and  the  most  learned  theologians 
had  pronounced  all  barbarous  and  infidel  nations, 
who  shut  their  ears  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
fair  objects  of  war  and  rapine,  of  captivity  arid 
slavery.  If  Columbus  needed  any  practical  illus- 
tration of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it  in  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars  with  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  in  which  he  had  always  been 
surrounded  by  a crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  and 
had  professed  to  do  everything  for  the  glory  and 
advancement  of  the  faith.  In  this  holy  war,  as  it  1 
was  termed,  it  was  a common  practice  to  make 
inroads  into  the  Moorish  territories  and  carry  off 
cavalgadas , not  merely  of  flocks  and  herds,  but 
of  human  beings,  and  those  not  warriors  taken 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  but  quiet  villagers, 
laboring  peasantry,  and  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  were  carried  to  the  mart  at  Seville, 
or  to  other  populous  towns,  and  sold  into  slavery.  I 
The  capture  of  Malaga  was  a memorable  instance,  3 
where,  as  a punishment  for  an  obstinate  and 
brave  defence,  which  should  have  excited  admira- 
tion rather  than  revenge,  eleven  thousand  people  j 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  many  of 
them  highly  cultivated  and  delicately  reared,  were 
suddenly  torn  from  their  homes,  severed  from 
each  other,  and  swept  into  menial  slavery,  even 
though  half  of  their  ransoms  had  been  paid. 
These  circumstances  are  not  advanced  to  vindi-  : 
cate,  but  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  J 
He  acted  but  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
sovereign  under  whom  he  served.  Las  Casas,  the  ; 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Indians,  I 
who  suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  ex- 
claiming in  vehement  terms  against  their  slavery,  f 
speaks  with  indulgence  of  Columbus  on  this  head. 

If  those  pious  and  learned  men,  he  observes,  1 
whom  the  sovereigns  took  for  guides  and  in-  . 
structors,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  injustice  of  this  ’ 
practice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  unlettered  ad- 
miral should  not  be  conscious  of  its  impropriety.* 


EXPEDITION  OF  COLUMBUS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  ^ 
OF  THE  VEGA — BATTLE. 

[H94-] 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  j 
by  Ojeda,  they  still  retained  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  idea  of  their  cacique  { 
being  a prisoner  and  in  chains  enraged  the  na-  1 
tives  of  Maguana  ; and  the  general  sympathy  | 
manifested  by  other  tribes  of  the  island  shows  J 
how  widely  that  intelligent  savage  had  extended  j 
his  influence,  and  how  greatly  he  was  admired,  j 
He  had  still  active  and  powerful  relatives  remain-  j 
ing,  to  attempt  his  rescue,  or  revenge  his  falLfl 
One  of  his  brothers,  Manicaotex  byname,  a Carib,  , 
bold  and  warlike  as  himself,  succeeded  to  the 
sway  over  his  subjects.  His  favorite  wife  also, 
Anacaona,  so  famous  for  her  charms,  had  great 
influence  over  her  brother  Behecio,  cacique  of  the 
populous  province  of  Xaragua.  Through  these 
means  a violent  and  general  hostility  to  the  Span-, 
iards  was  excited  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
formidable  league  of  the  caciques,  which  Caonabc 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  tom.  i.  cap.  122,  MS. 
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had  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplish  when  at 
large,  was  produced  by  his  captivity.  Guacana- 
gari,  the  cacique  of  Marien,  alone  remained 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  giving  them  timely  in- 
formation of  the  gathering  storm  and  offering  to 
take  the  field  with  them  as  a faithful  ally.  ■ 

The  protracted  illness  of  Columbus,  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  military  force,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  colonists  in  general,  reduced  by-sickness 
and  scarcity  to  great  bodily  weakness,  had  hitherto 
induced  him  to  try  every  means  of  conciliation 
and  stratagem  to  avert  and  dissolve  the  confed- 
eracy. He  had  at  length  recovered  his  health, 
and  his  followers  were  in  some  degree  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  supplies  brought  by  the 
ships.  At  this  time  he  received  the  intelligence 
that'  the  allied  caciques  were  actually  assembled 
in  great  force  in  the  Vega,  within  two  days’ 
march  of  Isabella,  with  an  intention  of  making  a 
general  assault  upon  the  settlement,  and  over- 
whelming it  by  numbers.  Columbus  resolved  to 
take  the  field  at  once,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  territories  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  suffer  it 
to  be  brought  to  his  own  door. 

The  whole  sound  and  effective  force  that  he 
could  muster,  in  the  present  infirm  state  of  the 
colony,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  infantry  and 
twenty  horse.  They  were  armed  with  cross-bows, 
swords,  lances,  and  espingardas,  or  heavy  arque- 
buses, which  in  those  days  were  used  with  rests, 
and  sometimes  mounted  on  wheels.  With  these 
formidable  weapons,  a handful  of  European  war- 
riors, cased  in  steel  and  covered  with  bucklers, 
were  able  to  cope  with  thousands  of  naked  sav- 
ages. They  had  aid  of  another  kind,  however, 
consisting  of  twenty  bloodhounds,  animals  scarce- 
ly less  terrible  to  the  Indians  than  the  horses,  and 
infinitely  more  fatal.  They  were  fearless  and 
ferocious  ; nothing  daunted  them,  nor  when  they 
had  once  seized  upon  their  prey  could  anything 
compel  them  to  relinquish  their  hold.  The  naked 
bodies  of  the  Indians  offered  no  defence  against 
their  attacks.  They  sprang  on  them,  dragged 
them  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  admiral  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  whose  counsel  and 
aid  he  sought  on  all  occasions,  and  who  had  not 
merely  great  personal  force  and  undaunted  cour- 
age, but  also  a decidedly  military  turn  of  mind. 
Guacanagari  also  brought  his  people  into  the  field  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  subjects,  however,  were  of  a 
warlike  character,  nor  calculated  to  render  much 
assistance.  The  chief  advantage  of  his  co-opera- 
tion was,  that  it  completely  severed  him  from  the 
other  caciques,  and  insured  the  dependence  of 
himself  and  his  subjects  upon  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  present  infant  state  of  the  colony  its  chief  se- 
curity depended  upon  jealousies  and  dissensions 
sown  among  the  native  powers  of  the  island. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1495,  Columbus  issued 
forth  from  Isabella  with  his  little  army,  and  ad- 
vanced by  marches  of  ten  leagues  a day  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  He  ascended  again  to  the  moun- 
tain-pass of  the  Cavaliers,  whence  he  had  first 
looked  down  upon  the  Vega.  With  what  different 
feelings  did  he  now  contemplate  it.  The  vile  pas- 
sions of  the  white  men  had  already  converted  this 
smiling,  beautiful,  and  once  peaceful  and  hospita- 
ble region,  into  a land  'of  wrath  and  hostility. 
Wherever  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  town  rose  from 
among  the  trees,  it  marked  a horde  of  exasperat- 
ed enemies,  and  the  deep  rich  forests  below  him 
swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.  In  the  picture 
which  his  imagination  had  drawn  of  the  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  nature  of  this  people,  he  had  flat- 


tered himself  with  the  idea  of  ruling  over  them  as 
a patron  and  benefactor,  but  now  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  assume  the  odious  character  ol  a 
conqueror. 

The  Indians  had  notice  by  their  scouts  of  his 
approach,  but  though  they  had  already  had  some 
slight  experience  of  the  warfare  of  the  white  men, 
they  were  confident  from  the  vast  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.*  This  is  probably  an 
exaggeration  ; as  Indians  never  draw  out  into  the 
open  field  in  order  of  battle,  but  lurk  among  the 
forests,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  force,  and 
their  rapid  movements  and  sudden  sallies  and  re- 
treats from  various  parts,  together  with  the  wild 
shouts  and  yells  from  opposite  quarters  of  the 
woodlands,  are  calculated  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  number.  The  army  must,  however, 
have  been  great,  as  it  consisted  of  the  combined 
forces  of  several  caciques  of  this  populous  island. 
It  was  commanded  by  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of 
Caonabo.  The  Indians,  who  were  little  skilled  in 
numeration  and  incapable  of  reckoning  beyond 
ten,  had  a simple  mode  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
scribing the  force  of  an  enemy,  by  counting  out  a 
grain  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  for  every  warrior. 
When,  therefore,  the  spies,  who  had  watched  from 
rocks  and  thickets  the  march  of  Columbus,  came 
back  with  a mere  handful  of  corn  as  the  amount 
of  his  army,  the  caciques  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  so 
scanty  a number  making  head  against  their  count- 
less multitude.! 

Columbus  drew  near  to  the  enemy  about  the 
place  where  the  town  of  St.  Jago  has  since  been 
built.  The  Indian  army,  under  Manicaotex,  was 
posted  on  a plain  interspersed  with  clusters  of 
forest  trees,  now  known  as  the  Savanna  of  Ma- 
tanza.  Having  ascertained  the  great  force  of  the 
enemy,  Don  Bartholomew  advised  that  their  little 
army  should  be  divided  into  detachments,  and 
should  attack  the  Indians  at  the  same  moment 
from  several  quarters  ; this  plan  was  adopted. 
The  infantry,  separating  into  different  bodies, 
advanced  suddenly  from  various  directions  with 
great  din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  a destruc- 
tive discharge  of  firearms  from  the  covert  of  the 
trees.  The  Indians  were  thrown  into  complete 
confusion.  An  army  seemed  pressing  upon  them 
from  every  quarter,  their  fellow-warriors  to  be 
laid  low  with  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  for- 
ests. While  driven  together  and  confounded  by 
these  attacks,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  charged  their  main 
body  impetuously  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cut- 
ting his  way  with  lance  and  sabre.  The  horses 
bore  down  the  terrified  Indians,  while  their  riders 
dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed.  The 
bloodhounds  at  the  same  time  rushed  upon  the 
naked  savages,  seizing  them  by  the  throat,  drag- 
ging them  to  the  earth,  and  tearing  out  their 
bowels.  The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  large  and 
fierce  quadrupeds  of  any  kind,  were  struck  with 
horror  when  assailed  by  these  ferocious  animals. 
They  thought  the  horses  equally  fierce  and  de- 
vouring. The  contest,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  Indians  fled  in  every  direction  with  yells 
and  howlings  ; some  clambered  to  the  top  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  whence  they  made  piteous 
supplications,  and  offers  of  complete  submission  ; 
many  were  killed,  many  made  prisoners,  and  the 
confederacy  was  for  the  time  completely  broken 
up  and  dispersed. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  l.  cap.  104,  MS. 
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Guacanagari  had  accompanied  the  Spaniards 
into  the  field  according  to  his  promise,  but  he 
was  little  more  than  a spectator  of  this  battle  or 
rather  rout.  He  was  not  of  a martial  spirit,  and 
both  he  and  his  subjects  must  have  shrunk  with 
awe  at  this  unusual  and  terrific  burst  of  war,  even 
though  on  the  part  of  their  allies.  His  participa- 
tion in  the  hostilities  of  the  white  men  was  never 
forgiven  by  the  other  caciques,  and  he  returned 
to  his  dominions,  followed  by  the  hatred  and  exe- 
crations of  all  the  islanders. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  NATIVES — IMPOSITION  OF 
TRIBUTE. 

[14-94-] 

Columbus  followed  up  his  victory  by  making  a 
military  tour  through  various  parts  of  the  island, 
and  reducing  them  to  obedience.  The  natives 
made  occasional  attempts  at  opposition,  but  were 
easily  checked.  Ojeda’s  troop  of  cavalry  was  of 
great  efficacy  from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
the  active  intrepidity  of  its  commander,  and  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  horses.  There  was  no  ser- 
vice too  wild  and  hazardous  for  Ojeda.  If  any  ap- 
pearance of  war  arose  in  a distant  part  of  the 
country,  he  would  penetrate  with  his  little  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  through  the  depths  of  the  forests, 
and  fall  like  a thunderbolt  upon  the  enemy,  dis- 
concerting all  their  combinations  and  enforcing 
implicit  submission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  brought  into  subjec- 
tion. Being  an  immense  plain,  perfectly  level,  it 
was  easily  overrun  by  the  horsemen,  whose  ap- 
pearance overawed  the  most  populous  villages. 
Guarionex,  its  sovereign  cacique,  was  of  a mild 
and  placable  character,  and  though  he  had  been 
roused  to  war  by  the  instigation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chieftains,  he  readily  submitted  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.  Manicaotex,  the  brother 
of  Caonabo,  was  also  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
and  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  confederacy, 
the  other  caciques  followed  his  example.  Behe- 
chio  alone,  the  cacique  of  Xaragua,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Caonabo,  made  no  overtures  of  submis- 
sion. His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  around  the 
deep  bay  called  the  Bight  of  Leogan,  and  the  long 
peninsula  called  Cape  Tiburon.  They  were  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  visited  by 
the  white  men.  He  retired  into  his  domains,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  sister,  the  beautiful  Anacaona, 
wife  of  Caonabo,  whom  he  cherished  with  frater- 
nal affection  under  her  misfortunes,  who  soon  ac- 
quired almost  equal  sway  over  his  subjects  with 
himself,  and  was  destined  subsequently  to  make 
some  figure  in  the  events  of  the  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  the  con- 
federacy of  the  caciques,  Columbus  now  asserted 
the  right  of  a conqueror,  and  considered  now  he 
might  turn  his  conquest  to  most  profit.  His  con- 
stant anxiety  was  to  make  wealthy  returns  to 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  sover- 
eigns for  their  great  expenses  ; of  meeting  the 
public  expectations,  so  extravagantly  excited  ; and 
above  all  of  silencing  the  calumnies  of  those  who 
had  gone  home  determined  to  make  the  most  dis- 
couraging representations  of  his  discoveries.  He 
endeavored,  therefore,  to  raise  a large  and  imme- 
diate revenue  by  imposing  heavy  tributes  on  the 


subjected  provinces.  In  those  of  the  Vega,  Cibao, 
and  ail  the  region  of  the  mines,  each  individual 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  required  to 
pay,  every  thq^e  months,  the  measure  of  a Flem- 
ish hawk’s-bell  of  gold  dust.*  The  caciques  had 
to  pay  a much  larger  amount  for  their  personal 
tribute.  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  was 
obliged  individually  to  render  in,  every  three 
months,  half  a calabash  of  gold,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  In  those  districts 
which  were  distant  from  the  mines,  and  produced 
no  gold,  each  individual  was  required  to  furnish 
an  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  cotton  every 
three  months.  Each  Indian,  on  rendering  this 
tribute,  received  a copper  medal  as  a certificate 
of  payment,  which  he  was  to  wear  suspended  > 
round  his  neck  ; those  who  were  found  without 
such  documents  were  liable  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed  bore  hard 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  be  I 
but  lightly  taxed  by  their  caciques  ; and  the  ca-  1 
ciques  themselves  found  the  exactions  intolerably  I 
grievous.  Guarionex,  the  sovereign  of  the  Royal 
Vega,  represented  to  Columbus  the  difficulty  he  ; 
had  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  his  tribute. 
His  richly  fertile  plain  yielded  no  gold  ; and 
though  the  mountains  on  his  borders  contained 
mines,  and  their  brooks  and  torrents  washed  down  j 
gold  dust  into  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  yet  his  sub-  ’ 
jects  were  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  collecting  it. 

He  proffered,  therefore,  instead  of  the  tribute  re-  i 
quired,  to  cultivate  with  grain  a band  of  country 
stretching  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea, 
enough,  says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all 
Castile  with  bread  for  ten  years. f 

His  offer  was  rejected.  Columbus  knew  that 
gold  alone  would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams  ( 
excited  in  Spain,  and  insure  the  popularity  and  1 
success  of  his  enterprises.  Seeing,  however,  the 
difficulty  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  in  furnish-  j 
ing  the  amount  of  gold  dust  required,  he  lowered  1 
the  demand  to  the  measure  of  one  half  of  a 
hawk’s-bell. 

To  enforce  the  payment  of  these  tributes,  and 
to  maintain  the  subjection  of  the  island,  Colum-  J 
bus  put  the  fortress  already  built  in  a strong  state  , 
of  defence,  and  erected  others.  Besides  those  of 
Isabella,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  there  were  now  the  fortress  of  Magdalena, 
in  the  Royal  Vega,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  j 
of  Santiago,  on  the  river  Jalaqua,  two  leagues  j 
from  the  place  where  the  new  town  was  afterward 
built  ; another  called  Santa  Catalina,  the  site  of 
which  is  near  the  Estencia  Yaqui  ; another  called 
Esperanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yaqui,  facing 
the  outlet  of  the  mountain  pass  La  Puerta  de  los  I 
Hidalgos,  now  the  pass  of  Marney  ; but  the  most  ■ 
important  of  those  recently  erected  was  Fort  Con-  j 
ception,  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beautiful 
parts  of  the  Vega,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  east  j 
of  Esperanza,  controlling  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous domains  of  Guarionex.  J 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed  upon 


* A hawk’s-bell,  according  to  Las  Casas  (Hist.  Ind., 
lib.  i.  cap.  105),  contains  about  three  castellanos’  worth 
of  gold  dust,  equal  to  five  dollars,  and  in  estimating 
the  superior  value  of  gold  in  those  days,  equivalent  to 
fifteen  dollars  of  our  time.  A quantity  of  gold  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  castellanos  was  equivalent  to 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  of  the  present 
day. 

f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10s 
t j Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.,  cap.  no. 
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the  island,  and  its  thralldom  effectually  insured. 
Deep  despair  now  fell  upon  the  natives  when  they 
found  a perpetual  task  inflicted  upon  them,  en- 
forced at  stated  and  frequently  recurring  periods. 
Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labor  of 
any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness 
of  their  soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves, 
death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a life  of  toil  and 
anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this  harassing  evil, 
which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  ; no  es- 
cape from  its  all-pervading  influence  ; no  pros- 
pect of  return  to  that  roving  independence  and 
ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was  at 
an  end  : the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day  ; the 
slumber  during  the  sultry  noontide  heat  by  the 
fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading 
palm-tree  ; and  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the 
game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to 
their  simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian 
drum.  They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by 
day,  with  bending  body  and  anxious  eye,  along 
the  borders  of  their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for 
the  grains  of  gold  which  every  day  grew  more 
scanty  ; or  to  labor  in  their  fields  beneath  the  fer- 
vor of  a tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  their  task- 
masters, or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tribute  im- 
posed upon  them.  They  sank  to  sleep  weary  and 
exhausted  at  night,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
next  day  was  but  to  be  a repetition  of  the  same 
toil  and  suffering.  Or  if  they  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  their  national  dances,  the  ballads  to 
which  they  kept  time  were  of  a melancholy  and 
plaintive  character.  They  spoke  of  the  times  that 
were  past  before  the  white  men  had  introduced 
sorrow,  and  slavery,  and  weary  labor  among 
them  ; and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophecies, 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ; that  strangers  should 
come  into  their  island,  clothed  in  apparel,  with 
swords  capable  of  cleaving  a man  asunder  at  a 
blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  be 
subdued.  These  ballads,  or  areytos,  they  sang 
with  mournful  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  their  painful  servi- 
tude.* 

They  had  flattered  themselves,  for  a time,  that 
the  visit  of  the  strangers  would  be  but  temporary, 
and  that,  spreading  their  ample  sails,  their  ships 
would  once  more  bear  them  back  to  their  home  in 
the  sky.  In  their  simplicity,  they  had  repeatedly 
inquired  when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turey, 
or  the  heavens.  They  now  beheld  them  taking 
root,  as  it  were,  in  the  island.  They  beheld  their 
vessels  lying  idle  and  rotting  in  the  harbor,  while 
the  crews,  scattered  about  the  country,  were 
building  habitations  and  fortresses,  the  solid  con- 
struction of  which,  unlike  their  own  slight  cabins, 
gave  evidence  of  permanent  abode. f 

Finding  how  vain  was  all  attempt  to  deliver 
themselves  by  warlike  means  from  these  invinci- 
ble intruders,  they  now  concerted  a forlorn  and 
desperate  mode  of  annoyance.  They  perceived 
that  the  settlement  suffered  greatly  from  shortness 
of  provisions,  and  depended,  in  a considerable 
degree,  upon  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  na- 
tives. The  fortresses  in  the  interior,  also,  and  the 
Spaniards  quartered  in  the  villages,  looked  almost 
entirely  to  them  for  subsistence.  They  agreed 
among  themselves,  therefore,  not  to  cultivate  the 
fruits,  the  roots,  and  maize,  their  chief  articles  of 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  ix. 
f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  106. 


food,  and  to  destroy  those  already  growing  ; hop- 
ing,  by  producing  a famine,  to  starve  the  stran- 
gers from  the  island.  They  little  knew,  observes 
Las  Casas,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  the  more  hungry  they  are,  the  more  in- 
flexible they  become,  and  the  more  hardened  to 
endure  suffering.*  They  carried  their  plan  gen- 
erally into  effect,  abandoning  their  habitations, 
laying  waste  their  fields  and  groves,  and  retiring 
to  the  mountains,  where  there  were  roots  and 
herbs  and  abundance  of  utias  for  their  subsistence. 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress 
among  the  Spaniards,  but  they  had  foreign  re- 
sonrces,  and  were  enabled  to  endure  it  by  hus- 
banding the  partial  supplies  brought  by  their 
ships  ; the  most  disastrous  effects  fell  upon  the 
natives  themselves.  The  Spaniards  stationed  in 
the  various  fortresses,  finding  that  there  was  not 
only  no  hope  of  tribute,  but  a dangeroffamine  from 
this  wanton  waste  and  sudden  desertion,  pursued 
the  natives  to  their  retreats,  to  compel  them  to  re- 
turn to  labor.  The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  most 
sterile  and  dreary  heights  ; flying  from  one  wild  re- 
treat to  another,  the  women  with  their  children  in 
their  arms  or  at  their  backs,  and  all  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  harassed  by  per- 
petual alarms.  In  every  noise  of  the  forest  or  the 
mountain  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of 
their  pursuers  ; they  hid  themselves  in  damp  and 
dismal  caverns,  or  in  the  rocky  banks  and  mar- 
gins of  the  torrents,  and  not  daring  to  hunt,  or 
fish,  or  even  to  venture  forth  in  quest  of  nourish- 
ing roots  and  vegetables,  they  had  to  satisfy  their 
raging  hunger  with  unwholesome  food.  In  this 
way  many  thousands  of  them  perished  miserably, 
through  famine,  fatigue,  terror,  and  various  con- 
tagious maladies  engendered  by  their  sufferings. 
Ail  spirit  of  opposition  was  at  length  completely 
quelled.  The  surviving  Indians  returned  in  de- 
spair to  their  habitations,  and  submitted  humbly 
to  the  yoke.  So  deep  an  awe  did  they  conceive 
of  their  conquerors,  that  it  is  said  a Spaniard 
might  go  singly  and  securely  all  over  the  island, 
and  the  natives  would  even  transport  him  from 
place  to  place  on  their  shoulders. f 

Before  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari,  as 
he  makes  no  further  appearance  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  His  friendship  for  the  Spaniards  had 
severed  him  from  his  countrymen,  but  did  not  ex- 
onerate him  from  the  general  woes  of  the  island. 
His  territories,  like  those  of  the  other  caciques, 
were  subjected  to  a tribute,  which  his  people,  with 
the  common  repugnance  to  labor,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay.  Columbus,  who  knew  his  worth,  and 
could  have  protected  him,  was  long  absent  either 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  or  detained  in  Europe 
by  his  own  wrongs.  In  the  interval,  the  Span- 
iards forgot  the  hospitality  and  services  of  Gua- 
canagari, and  his  tribute  was  harshly  exacted. 
He  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  opprobrium 
from  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  assailed  by  the 
clamors  and  lamentations  of  his  suffering  sub- 
jects. The  strangers  whom  he  had  succored  in 
distress,  and  taken  as  it  were  to  the  bosom  of  his 
native  island,  had  become  its  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors. Care,  and  toil,  and  poverty,  and  strong- 


* No  conociendo  la  propriedad  de  los  Espanoles, 
los  cuales  cuanto  mas  hain’orientos,  tanto  mayor  teson 
tienen  y mas  duros  son  de  sufrir  y para  sufrir.  Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  106. 

f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  c.  106.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  60. 
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handed  violence,  had  spread  their  curses  over  the 
land,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  invoked  them  on  his 
race.  Unable  to  bear  the  hostilities  of  his  fellow 
caciques,  the  woes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  extor- 
tions of  his  ungrateful  allies,  he  took  refuge  at  last 
in  the  mountains,  where  he  died  obscurely  and  in 
misery.* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Oviedo  to  defame 
the  character  of  this  Indian  prince  : it  is  not  for 
Spaniards,  however,  to  excuse  their  own  ingrati- 
tude by  casting  a stigma  on  his  name.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  always  manifested  toward  them 
that  true  friendship  which  shines  brightest  in  the 
dark  days  of  adversity.  He  might  have  played  a 
nobler  part,  in  making  a stand,  with  his  brother 
caciques,  to  drive  these  intruders  from  his  native 
soil  ; but  he  appears  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
his  admiration  of  the  strangers,  and  his  personal 
attachment  to  Columbus.  He  was  bountiful, 
hospitable,  affectionate,  and  kind-hearted  ; com- 
petent to  rule  a gentle  and  unwarlike  people  in 
the  happier  days  of  the  island,  but  unfitted, 
through  the  softness  of  his  nature,  for  the  stern 
turmoil  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

fNTRIGUES  AGAINST  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  COURT 

OF  SPAIN — AGUADO  SENT  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 

AFFAIRS  OF  HISPANIOLA. 

[1495  ] 

While  Columbus  was  endeavoring  to  remedy 
(he  evils  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  Marga- 
rite,  that  recreant  commander  and  his  political 
coadjutor,  Friar  Boyle,  were  busily  undermining 
his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  deceiving  the  sovereigns  and  the  pub- 
lic by  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  countries  he 
had  discovered  ; they  pronounced  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  a source  of  expense  rather  than  profit, 
and  they  drew  a dismal  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They 
charged  them  with  tasking  the  community  with 
excessive  labor  during  a time  of  general  sickness 
and  debility  ; with  stopping  the  rations  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  health  ; with  wantonly  inflicting 
severe  corporal  punishments  on  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  with  heaping  indignities  on  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen of  rank.  They  said  nothing,  however,  of 
the  exigencies  which  had  called  for  unusual  labor; 
nor  of  the  idleness  and  profligacy  which  required 
coercion  and  chastisement  ; nor  of  the  seditious 
cabals  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  been 
treated  with  indulgence  rather  than  severity.  In 
addition  to  these  complaints,  they  represented  the 
state  of  confusion  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  concerning  his  fate,  intimating 
the  probability  of  his  having  perished  in  his  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  explore  unknown  seas  and  dis- 
cover unprofitable  lands.. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tions derived  much  weight  from  the  official  situa- 
tions of  Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle.  They  were 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  many  discontented 
and  factious  idlers,  who  had  returned  with  them 


to  Spain.  Some  of  these  persons  had  connections 
of  rank,  who  were  ready  to  resent,  with  Spanish  .1 
haughtiness,  what  they  considered  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  an  ignoble  foreigner.  Thus  the 
popularity  of  Columbus  received  a vital  blow,  and 
immediately  began  to  decline.  The  confidence  of 
the  sovereigns  also  was  impaired,  and  precau-  ; 
tions  were  adopted  which  savor  strongly  of  the 
cautious  and  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  person  of  trust  \ 
and  confidence,  who  should  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  island  in  case  of  the  continued 
absence  of  the  admiral,  and  who,  even  in  the 
event  of  his  return,  should  inquire  into  the  al- 
leged evils  and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as  i 
should  appear  really  in  existence.  The  person  : 
proposed  for  this  difficult  office  was  Diego  Carillo, 
a commander  of  a military  order  ; but  as  he  was 
not  immediately  prepared  to  sail  with  the  fleet  of 
caravels  about  to  depart  with  supplies,  the  sov-  ] 
ereigns  wrote  to  Fonseca,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  to  send  some  trusty  person  with 
the  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  the  provisions  with 
which  they  were  freighted.  These  he  was  to  dis-  1 
tribute  among  the  colonists,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  admiral,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  in  authority.  He  was  also  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
island  had  been  governed,  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  office,  the  causes  and  authors  of  existing  griev-  j 
ances,  and  the  measures  by  which  they  were  to 
be  remedied.  Having  collected  such  information, 
he  was  to  return  and  make  report  to  the  sover- 
eigns ; but  in  case  he  should  find  the  admiral  at 
the  island,  everything  was  to  remain  subject  to 
his  control. 

There  was  another  measure  adopted  by  the  sov- 
ereigns about  this  time,  which  likewise  shows  the 
declining  favor  of  Columbus.  On  the  loth  of  , 
April,  1495,  a proclamation  was  issued,  giving 
general  permission  to  native-born  subjects  to  set-  /■ 
tie  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  to  go  on  pri- 
vate voyages  of  discovery  and  traffic  to  the  New 
World.  This  was  granted,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. 

All  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  and  under  the  inspection  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  Those  who  embarked  for 
Hispaniola  without  pay  and  at  their  own  expense, 
were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  to  be 
provisioned  for  one  year,  with  a right  to  retain 
such  lands,  and  all  houses  they  might  erect  upon 
them.  Of  all  gold  which  they  might  collect,  they 
were  to  retain  one  third  for  themselves,  and  pay 
two  thirds  to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  the  produce  of  the  island,  they  were 
to  pay  merely  one  tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  pur- 
chases were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  duties 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver. 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise  was  to 
take  one  or  two  persons  named  by  the  royal  offi- 
cers at  Cadiz.  One  tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
ship  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  crown,  free  of 
charge.  One  tenth  of  whatever  such  ships  should 
procure  in  the  newly-discovered  countries  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  reg- 
ulations included  private  ships  "trading  to  Hispan- 
iola with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  ad- 
venture, Columbus,  in  consideration  of  his  privi- 
lege of  an  eighth  of  tonnage,  was  to  have  the  right 
to  freight  one  on  his  own  account. 

This  general  license  for  voyages  of  discovery 


* Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii. 
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was  made  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  applica- 
tions of  Vincent  Yanes  Pinzon,  and  other  able  and 
intrepid  navigators,  more  of  whom  had  sailed  with 
Columbus.  They  offered  to  make  voyages  at  their 
own  cost  and  hazard.  The  offer  was  tempting 
and  well-timed.  The  government  was  poor,  the 
expeditions  of  Columbus  were  expensive,  yet  their 
object  was  too  important  to  be  neglected.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  of  attaining  all  the  ends  pro- 
posed, not  merely  without  expense,  but  with  a cer- 
tainty of  gain.  The  permission,  therefore,  was 
granted,  without  consulting  the  opinion  or  the 
wishes  of  the  admiral.  It  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  him,  as  an  infringement  of  his  privileges, 
and  as  disturbing  the  career  of  regular  and  well- 
organized  discovery,  by  the  licentious  and  some- 
times predatory  enterprises  of  reckless  adven- 
turers. Doubtless,  much  of  the  odium  that  has 
attached  itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the 
New  World  has  arisen  from  the  grasping  avidity 
of  private  individuals. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
while  the  interests  of  Columbus  were  in  such  a 
critical  situation,  the  ships  commanded  by  Torres 
arrived  in  Spain.  They  brought  intelligence  of 
the  safe  return  of  the  admiral  to  Hispaniola,  from 
his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with 
the  evidence  which  he  had  collected  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  of  the  East.  Specimens  were 
likewise  brought  of  the  gold,  and  the  various  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  curiosities,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  No  arrival 
could  have  been  more  timely.  It  at  once  removed 
all  doubts  respecting  his  safety,  and  obviated  the 
necessity  of  part  of  the  precautionary  measures  then 
on  the  point  of  being  taken.  The  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  rich  coast  of  Asia  also  threw  a tem- 
porary splendor  about  his  expedition,  and  again 
awakened  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns.  The 
effect  was  immediately  apparent  in  their  meas- 
ures. Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleased  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  about  to  be 
sent  out,  they  retracted  that  power,  and  nomi- 
nated Juan  Aguado. 

He  was  chosen,  because,  on  returning  from 
Hispaniola,  he  had  been  strongly  recommended 
to  royal  favor  by  Columbus  It  was  intended, 
therefore,  as  a mark  of  consideration  to  the  lat- 
ter, to  appoint  as  commissioner  a person  of  whom 
he  had  expressed  so  high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  entertained  for  him  a grate- 
ful regard. 

Fonseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and  prob- 
ably to  gratify  his  growing  animosity  for  Colum- 
bus, had  detained  a quantity  of  gold  which  Don 
Diego,  brother  to  the  admiral,  had  brought  on 
his  own  private  account.  The  sovereigns  wrote 
to  him  repeatedly,  ordering  him  not  to  demand 
the  gold,  or  if  he  had  seized  it,  to  return  it  imme- 
diately, with  satisfactory  explanations,  and  to 
write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calculated  to  soothe 
any  angry  feelings  which  he  might  have  excited. 
He  was  ordered,  also,  to  consult  the  persons  re- 
cently arrived  from  Hispaniola,  in  what  manner 
he  could  yield  satisfaction  to  the  admiral,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the 
severest  humiliations  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  that 
of  being  obliged  to  make  atonement  for  its  arro- 
ance.  It  quickened,  however,  the  malice  which 
e had  c.onceived  against  the  admiral  and  his 


family.  Unfortunately  his  official  situation,  and 
the  royal  confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  gave  him 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it  subsequently  in  a 
thousand  insidious  ways. 

While  the  sovereigns  thus  endeavored  to  avoid  any 
act  which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus,  they 
took  certain  measures  to  provide  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  colony.  In  a letter  to  the  admiral  they 
directed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  settle- 
ment should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  a greater 
number  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  island,  and  a burdensome  expense  to 
the  crown.  To  prevent  further  discontents  about 
provisions,  they  ordered  that  the  rations  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  dealt  out  in  portions  every  fif- 
teen days,  and  that  all  punishment  by  short  al- 
lowance, or  the  stoppage  of  rations,  should  be 
discontinued,  as  tending  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  colonists,  who  required  every  assistance  of 
nourishing  diet  to  fortify  them  against  the  mala- 
dies incident  to  a strange  climate. 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named 
Pablo  Belvis,  was  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrong- 
headed Firmin  Cedo.  Fie  was  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  engines  and  implements  for  mining, 
assaying,  and  purifying  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  liberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics 
were  also  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  Friar  Boyle, 
and  of  certain  of  his  brethren  who  desired  to 
leave  the  island.  The  instruction  and  conversion 
of  the  natives  awakened  more  and  more  the  solici- 
tude of  the  queen.  In  the  ships  of  Torres  a large 
number  of  Indians  arrived,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  recent  wars  with  the  caciques.  Roy- 
al orders  had  been  issued,  that  they  should  be 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  as  had 
been  the  custom  with  respect  to  negroes  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Moorish  prisoners 
captured  in  the  war  with  Granada.  Isabella,  how- 
ever, had  been  deeply  interested  by  the  accounts 
given  of  the  gentle  and  hospitable  character  of 
these  islanders,  and  of  their  great  docility.  The 
discovery  had  been  made  under  her  immediate 
auspices  ; she  looked  upon  these  people  as  under 
her  peculiar  care,  and  she  anticipated  with  pious 
enthusiasm  the  glory  of  leading  them  from  dark- 
ness into  the  paths  of  light.  Her  compassionate 
spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  treating  them  as 
slaves,  even  though  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of 
the  time.  Within  five  days  after  the  royal  ordei 
for  the  sale,  a letter  was  written  by  the  sovereigns 
to  Bishop  Fonseca,  suspending  that  order,  until 
they  could  inquire  into  the  cause  for  which  the 
Indians  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  consult 
learned  and  pious  theologians,  whether  their  sale 
would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God.*  Much 
difference  of  opinion  took  place  among  divines 
on  this  important  question  ; the  queen  eventually 
decided  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own 
pure  conscience  and  charitable  heart.  She  order- 
ed that  the  Indians  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
native  country,  and  enjoined  that  the  islanders 
should  be  conciliated  by  the  gentlest  means,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  with  severity.  Unfortu- 
nately her  orders  came  too  late  to  Hispaniola  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  The  scenes  of  warfare 
and  violence,  produced  by  the  bad  passions  of  the 
colonists  and  the  vengeance  of  the  natives,  were 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  mutual  distrust  and  rank- 
ling animosity  had  grown  up  between  them, 
which  no  after  exertions  could  eradicate. 


* Letter  of  the  Sovereigns  to  Fonseca.  Navarrete, 
Colleccion  de  los  Viages,  i.  1 1,  Doc.  Q2, 
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CHAPTERS  X. 

ARRIVAL  OF  AGUADO  AT  ISABELLA — HIS  ARRO- 
GANT CONDUCT — TEMPEST  IN  THE  HARBOR. 

[H95-] 

Juan  Aguado  set  sail  from  Spain  toward  the 
end  of  August,  with  four  caravels,  well  freighted 
with  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
returned  in  this  squadron  to  Hispaniola,  and  ar- 
rived at  Isabella  in  the  month  of  October,  while 
the  admiral  was  absent,  occupied  in  re-establish- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  the  interior.  Aguado,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  was  under  obligations 
to  Columbus,  who  had  distinguished  him  from 
among  his  companions,  and  had  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  weak  men  whose  heads  are 
turned  by  the  least  elevation.  Puffed  up  by  a lit- 
tle temporary  power,  he  lost  sight,  not  merely  of 
the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  Columbus,  but  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  commission. 
Instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  employed  to  collect 
information,  he  assumed  a tone  of  authority,  as 
though  the  reins  of  government  had  been  trans- 
ferred into  his  hands.  He  interfered  in  public 
affairs  ; ordered  various  persons  to  be  arrested  ; 
called  to  account  the  officers  employed  by  the  ad- 
miral ; and  paid  no  respect  to  Don  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  who  remained  in  command  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother.  The  Adelantado,  aston- 
ished at  this  presumption,  demanded  a sight  of 
the  commission  under  which  he  acted  ; but  Agua- 
do treated  him  with  great  haughtiness,  replying 
that  he  would  show  it  only  to  the  admiral.  On 
second  thoughts,  however,  lest  there  should  be 
doubts  in  the  public  mind  of  his  right  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  ordered  his  letter 
of  credence  from  the  sovereigns  to  be  pompously 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  brief  but 
comprehensive,  to  the  following  purport  : “ Cav- 
aliers, esquires,  and  other  persons,  who  by  our 
orders  are  in  the  Indies,  we  send  to  you  Juan 
Aguado,  our  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  our  part.  We  command  you  to 
give  him  faith  and  credit.” 

The  report  now  circulated  that  the  downfall  of 
Columbus  and  his  family  was  at  hand,  and  that 
an  auditor  had  arrived,  empowered  to  hear  and  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  public.  This  rumor 
originated  with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw  out 
menaces  of  rigid  investigations  and  signal  punish- 
ments. It  was  a time  of  jubilee  for  offenders. 
Every  culprit  started  up  into  an  accuser  ; every- 
one who  by  negligence  or  crime  had  incurred  the 
wholesome  penalties  of  the  laws,  was  loud  in  his 
clamors  against  the  oppression  of  Columbus. 
There  were  ills  enough  in  the  colony,  some  inci- 
dent to  its  situation,  others  produced  by  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  colonists,  but  all  were  ascribed  to  the 
maladministration  of  the  admiral.  He  was  made 
responsible  alik.e  for  the  evils  produced  by  others 
and  for  his  own  stern  remedies.  All  the  old 
complaints  were  reiterated  against  him  and  his 
brothers,  and  the  usual  and  illiberal  cause  given 
for  their  oppressions,  that  they  were  foreigners, 
who  sought  merely  their  own  interests  and  ag- 
grandizement, at  the  expense  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  indignities  of  Spaniards. 

Destitute  of  discrimination  to  perceive  what 
was  true  and  what  false  in  these  complaints,  and 
anxious  only  to  condemn,  Aguado  saw  in  every- 
thing conclusive  testimony  of  the  culpability  of 
Columbus.  He  intimated,  and  perhaps  thought, 
that  the  admiral  was  keeping  at  a distance  from 


Isabella,  through  fear  of  encountering  his  investi- 
gations. In  the  fulness  of  his  presumption,  he 
even  set  out  with  a body  of  horse  to  go  in  quest 
of  him.  A vain  and  weak  man  in  power  is  prone 
to  employ  satellites  of  his  own  description.  The 
arrogant  and  boasting  followers  of  Aguado, 
wherever  they  went,  spread  rumors  among  the 
natives  of  the  might  and  importance  of  their  chief, 
and  of  the  punishment  he  intended  to  inflict  upon 
Columbus.  In  a little  while  the  report  circulated 
through  the  island  that  a new  admiral  had  arrived 
to  administer  the  government,  and  that  the  former 
one  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  insolent  con- 
duct of  Aguado  reached  Columbus  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  ; he  immediately  hastened  to  Isabella 
to  give  him  a meeting.  Aguado,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  also  returned  there.  As  every  one 
knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense 
of  his  services,  and  his  jealous  maintenance  of  his 
official  dignity,  a violent  explosion  was  anticipated 
at  the  impending  interview.  Aguado  also  expect- 
ed something  of  the  kind,  but,  secure  in  his  royal 
letter  of  credence,  he  looked  forward  with  the  ig- 
norant audacity  of  a little  mind  to  the  result.  The 
sequel  showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  petty  spirits 
to  anticipate  the  conduct  of  a man  like  Columbus 
in  an  extraordinary  situation.  His  natural  heat 
and  impetuosity  had  been  subdued  by  a life  of  tri- 
als ; he  had  learned  to  bring  his  passions  into  sub- 
jection to  his  judgment  ; he  had  too  true  an  esti- 
mate of  his  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a contest 
with  a shallow  boaster  like  Aguado  ; above  all, 
he  had  a profound  respect  for  the  authority  of  his 
sovereigns  ; for  in  his  enthusiastic  spirit,  prone  to 
deep  feelings  of  reverence,  his  loyalty  was  inferior 
only  to  his  religion.  He  received  Aguado,  there- 
fore, with  grave  and  punctilious  courtesy  ; and 
retorted  upon  him  his  own  ostentatious  ceremo- 
nial, ordering  that  the  letter  of  credence  should  be 
again  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  presence 
of  the  populace.  He  listened  to  it  with  solemn 
deference,  and  assured  Aguado  of  his  readiness  \ 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure  of 
his  sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished 
the  beholders,  foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado.  ' 
He  had  come  prepared  fora  scene  of  altercation, 
and  had  hoped  that  Columbus,  in  the  heat  and 
impatience  of  the  moment,  would  have  said  or 
done  something  that  might  be  construed  into  dis-  \ 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  He  ' 
endeavored,  in  fact,  some  months  afterward,  to 
procure  from  the  public  notaries  present,  a preju-  j 
dicial  statement  of  the  interview  ; but  the  defer-  I 
ence  of  the  admiral  for  the  royal  letter  of  credence  j 
had  been  too  marked  to  be  disputed  ; and  all  the  < 
testimonials  were  highly  in  his  favor.* 

Aguado  continued  to  intermeddle  in  public  I 
affairs,  and  the  respect  and  forbearance  with  j 
which  he  was  uniformly  treated  by  Columbus,  j 
and  the  mildness  of  the  latter  in  all  his  measures  ] 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  colony,  were  re-  j 
garded  as  proofs  of  his  loss  of  moral  courage,  i 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a declining  man,  and  ,1 
Aguado  hailed  as  the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Ev-  j 
ery  dastard  spirit  who  had  any  lurking  ill-will,  ] 
any  real  or  imaginary'  cause  of  complaint,  now  i 
hastened  to  give  it  utterance  ; perceiving  that,  in  1 
gratifying  his  malice,  he  was  promoting  his  inter- 
est, and  that  in  vilifying  the  admiral  he  was  gain-  ] 
ing  the  friendship  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  by  the  domina-  1 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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tion  of  the  white  men,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
a change  of  rulers,  vainly  hoping  that  it  might 
produce  a mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  Many 
of  the  caciques  who  had  promised  allegiance  to 
the  admiral  after  their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Manicaotex,  the  brother 
of  Caonabo,  near  the  river  Yagui,  where  they 
joined  in  a formal  complaint  against  Columbus, 
whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  sprung  from  the  disobedience  and  the 
vices  of  his  followers. 

Aguado  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his 
mission  fulfilled.  He  had  collected  information 
sufficient,  as  he  thought,  to  insure  the  ruin  of  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers,  and  he  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Spain.  Columbus  resolved  to  do  the 
same.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  appear  at 
court,  and  dispel  the  cloud  of  calumny  gathering 
against  him.  He  had  active  enemies,  of  standing 
and  influence,  who  were  seeking  every  occasion  to 
throw  discredit  upon  himself  and  his  enterprises  ; 
and,  stranger  and  foreigner  as  he  was,  he  had  no 
active  friends  at  court  to  oppose  their  machina- 
tions. He  feared  that  they  might  eventually  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  royal  mind  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  discovery  ; he  was  anxious  to  return, 
therefore,  and  explain  the  real  causes  of  the  re- 
peated disappointments  with  respect  to  profits  an- 
ticipated from  his  enterprises.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  least  singular  traits  in  this  history  that,  after 
having  been  so  many  years  in  persuading  man- 
kind that  there  was  a new  world  to  be  discovered, 
he  had  almost  equal  trouble  in  proving  to  them 
the  advantage  of  its  discovery. 

When  the  ships  were  ready  to  depart,  a terrible 
storm  swept  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  aw- 
ful whirlwinds  which  occasionally  rage  within  the 
tropics,  and  were  called  by  the  Indians  “ furi- 
canes,”  or  “ uricans,”  a name  they  still  retain 
with  trifling  variation.  About  midday  a furious 
wind  sprang  up  from  the  east,  driving  before  it 
dense  volumes  of  cloud  and  vapor.  Encountering 
another  tempest  of  wind  from  the  west,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  a violent  conflict  ensued.  The  clouds 
were  rent  by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams 
of  lightning.  At  one  time  they  were  piled  up 
high  in  the  sky,  at  another  they  swept  to  the 
earth,  filling  the  air  with  a baleful  darkness  more 
dismal  than  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  Wherever 
the  whirlwind  passed,  whole  tracts  of  forests  were 
shivered  and  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches  ; 
those  of  gigantic  size,  which  resisted  the  blast, 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  to  a great 
distance.  Groves  were  rent  from  the  mountain 
precipices,  with  vast  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
tumbling  into  the  valleys  with  terrific  noise,  and 
choking  the  course  of  rivers.  The  fearful  sounds 
in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  the  pealing  thunder, 
the  vivid  lightning,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees  and  rocks,  filled  every  one 
with  affright  ; and  many  thought  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  Some  fled  to  caverns  for 
safety,  for  their  frail  houses  were  blown  down,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  even  with  fragments  of  rocks,  carried 
along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hur- 
[ ricane  reached  the  harbor,  it  whirled  the  ships 
I round  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  snapped  their  cables, 
j and  sank  three  of  them,  with  all  who  were  on 
I board.  Others  were  driven  about,  dashed  against 
j each  other,  and  tossed  mere  wrecks  upon  the 
shore  by  the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea,  which  in 
some  places  rolled  for  three  or  four  miles  upon 
the  land.  The  tempest  lasted  for  three  hours. 
When  it  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  again  ap- 


peared, the  Indians  regarded  each  other  in  mute 
astonishment  and  dismay.  Never  in  their  mem- 
ory, nor  in  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  had 
their  island  been  visited  by  such  a storm.  They 
believed  that  the  Deity  had  sent  this  fearful  ruin 
to  punish  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  white 
men,  and  declared  that  this  people  had  moved 
the  very  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to  disturb 
their  tranquil  life,  and  to  desolate  their  island.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MINES  OF  HAYNA. 

[1496.] 

In  the  recent  hurricane  the  four  caravels  of 
Aguado  had  been  destroyed,  together  with  two 
others  which  were  in  the  harbor.  The  only  ves- 
sel which  survived  was  the  Nina,  and  that  in  a 
very  shattered  condition.  Columbus  gave  orders 
to  have  her  immediately  repaired,  and  another 
caravel  constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  those 
which  had  been  destroyed.  While  waiting  until 
they  should  be  ready  for  sea,  he  was  cheered  by 
tidings  of  rich  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  incident 
of  a somewhat  romantic  nature. f A young  Ar- 
ragonian,  named  Miguel  Diaz,  in  the  service  of 
the  Adelantado,  having  a quarrel  with  another 
Spaniard,  fought  with  him  and  wounded  him  dan- 
gerously. Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  fled 
from  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  five  or  six 
comrades  who  had  either  been  engaged  in  the  af- 
fray, or  were  personally  attached  to  him.  Wan- 
dering about  the  island,  they  came  to  an  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ozema,  where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  at 
present  situated.  They  were  received  with  kind- 
ness by  the  natives,  and  resided  for  some  time 
among  them.  The  village  was  governed  by  a fe- 
male cacique,  who  soon  conceived  a strong  at- 
tachment for  the  young  Arragonian.  Diaz  was 
not  insensible  to  her  tenderness  ; a connection  was 
formed  between  them,  and  they  lived  for  some 
time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  his  friends 
began  at  length  to  steal  upon  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  Spaniard.  It  was  a melancholy  lot  to  be 
exiled  from  civilized  life,  and  an  outcast  from 
among  his  countrymen.  He  longed  to  return  to 
the  settlement,  but  dreaded  the  punishment  that 
awaited  him,  from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Ade- 
lantado. His  Indian  bride,  observing  him  fre- 
quently melancholy  and  lost  in  thought,  pene- 
trated the  cause,  with  the  quick  intelligence  of 
female  affection.  Fearful  that  he  would  abandon 
her,  and  return  to  his  countrymen,  she  endeavored 
to  devise  some  means  of  drawing  the  Spaniards  to 
that  part  of  the  island.  Knowing  that  gold  was 
their  sovereign  attraction,  she  informed  Diaz  of 
certain  rich  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  urged 
him  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  abandon  the 
comparatively  sterile  and  unhealthy  vicinity  of  Isa- 
bella, and  settle  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Ozema,  promising  they  should  be  received  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by  her  nation. 

Struck  with  the  suggestion,  Diaz  made  particu- 
lar inquiries  about  the  mines,  and  was  convinced 


* Ramusio,  tom.  iii.  p.  7.  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i. 
lib.  iv. 

f Oviedo,  Cronica  de  los  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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that  they  abounded  in  gold.  He  noticed  the  su- 
perior fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  the 
excellence  of  the  river,  and  the  security  of  the 
harbor  at  its  entrance.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  communication  of  such  valuable  intelligence 
would  make  his  peace  at  Isabella,  and  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  Adelantado.  Full  of  these 
hopes,  he  procured  guides  from  among  the  na- 
tives, and  taking  a temporary  leave  of  his  In- 
dian bride,  set  out  with  his  comrades  through  the 
wilderness  for  the  settlement,  which  was  about 
fifty  leagues  distant.  Arriving  there  secretly,  he 
learnt  to  his  great  joy  that  the  man  whom  he  had 
wounded  had  recovered.  He  now  presented  him- 
self boldly  before  the  Adelantado,  relying  that 
his  tidings  would  earn  his  forgiveness.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  No  news  could  have  come  more 
opportunely.  The  admiral  had  been  anxious  to 
remove  the  settlement  to  a more  healthy  and  ad- 
vantageous situation.  He  was  desirous  also  of 
carrying  home  some  conclusive  proof  of  the  riches 
of  the  island,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  si- 
lencing the  cavils  of  his  enemies.  If  the  repre- 
sentations of  Miguel  Diaz  were  correct,  here  was  a 
means  of  effecting  both  these  purposes.  Measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  Adelantado  set  forth  in  person  to  visit  the 
river  Ozema,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Diaz,  Fran- 
cisco de  Garay,  and  the  Indian  guides,  and  attend- 
ed by  a number  of  men  well  armed.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  Isabella  to  Magdalena,  and  thence 
across  the  Royal  Vega  to  the  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion. Continuing  on  to  the  south,  they  came  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  traversed  by  a 
defile  two  leagues  in  length,  and  descended  into 
another  beautiful  plain,  which  was  called  Bonao. 
Proceeding  hence  for  some  distance,  they  came  to 
a great  river  called  Hayna,  running  through  a 
fertile  country,  all  the  streams  of  which  abounded 
in  gold.  On  the  western  bank  of  this  river,  and 
about  eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  found 
gold  in  greater  quantities  and  in  larger  particles 
than  had  yet  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  not  even  excepting  the  province  of  Cibao. 
They  made  experiments  in  various  places  within 
the  compass  of  six  miles,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. The  soil  seemed  to  be  generally  impreg- 
nated with  that  metal,  so  that  a common  laborer, 
with  little  trouble,  might  find  the  amount  of  three 
drachms  in  the  course  of  a day.*  In  several 
places  they  observed  deep  excavations  in  the  form 
of  pits,  which  looked  as  if  the  mines  had  been 


worked  in  ancient  times,  a circumstance  which 
caused  much  speculation  among  the  Spaniards, 
the  natives  having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  particles  found 
on  the  surface'  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  received  the 
white  men  with  their  promised  friendship,  and  in 
every  respect  the  representations  of  Miguel  Diaz 
were  fully  justified.  He  was  not  only  pardoned,  but 
received  into  great  favor,  and  was  subsequently 
employed  in  various  capacities  in  the  island,  in 
all  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  fidelity. 
He  kept  his  faith  with  his  Indian  bride,  by  whom, 
according  to  Oviedo,  he  had  two  children.  Char- 
levoix supposes  that  they  were  regularly  married, 
as  the  female  cacique  appears  to  have  been  bap- 
tized, being  always  mentioned  by  the  Christian 
name  of  Catalina.* 

When  the  Adelantado  returned  with  this  favor- 
able report,  and  with  specimens  of  ore,  the  anx- 
ious heart  of  the  admiral  was  greatly  elated.  He 
gave  orders  that  a fortress  should  be  immediately 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Hayna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  and  that  they  should  be  diligently 
worked.  The  fancied  traces  of  ancient  excava- 
tions gave  rise  to  one  of  his  usual  veins  of  golden 
conjectures.  He  had  already  surmised  that  His- 
paniola might  be  the  ancient  Ophir.  He  now 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  iden- 
tical mines  whence  King  Solomon  had  procured 
his  gold  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem-. He  supposed  that  his  ships  must  have  sailed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  round  Trapoban  to  this 
island,!  which,  according  to  his  idea,  lay  opposite 
to  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  firmly  be- 
lieved the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license 
to  his  imagination  in  these  conjectures,  which 
tended  to  throw  a splendor  about  his  enterprises, 
and  to  revive  the  languishing  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. Granting,  however,  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion,  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  an 
error  by  no  means  surprising  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  geographical  knowledge,  all  his  conse- 
quent suppositions  were  far  from  extravagant. 
The  ancient  Ophir  was  believed  to  lie  somewhere 
in  the  East,  but  its  situation  was  a matter  of  con- 
troversy among  the  learned,  and  remains  one  of 
those  conjectural  questions  about  which  too  much 
has  been  written  for  it  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided. 


BOOK  IX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RETURN  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  SPAIN  WITH  AGUADO. 

[1496.] 

The  new  caravel,  the  Santa  Cruz,  being  finish- 
ed, and  the  Nina  repaired,  Columbus  made  every 
arrangement  for  immediate  departure,  anxious  to 
be  freed  from  the  growing  arrogance  of  Aguado, 
and  to  relieve  the  colony  from  a crew  of  factious 
and  discontented  men.  He  appointed  his  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  to  the  command  of  the  island, 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 


with  the  title,  which  he  had  already  given  him,  of 
Adelantado  ; in  case  of  his  death,  he  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Diego. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  two  caravels  set  sail 
for  Spain,  in  one  of  which  Columbus  embarked, 
and  in  the  other  Aguado.  In  consequence  of  the 
orders  of  the  sovereigns,  all  those  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives 
and  relatives  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit, 
returned  in  these  caravels,  which  were  crowded 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  passengers,  the 


* Oviedo,  Cronica  de  los  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
Charlevoix.  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  146. 
f Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
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sick,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  factious. 
Never  did  a more  miserable  and  disappointed 
crew  return  from  a land  of  promise. 

There  were  thirty  Indians  also  on  board  of  the 
caravels,  among  whom  were  the  once  redoubtable 
cacique  Caonabo,  one  of  his  brothers,  and  a 
nephew.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  observes 
that  Columbus  had  promised  the  cacique  and  his 
brother  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  their 
power,  after  he  had  taken  them  to  visit  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Castile.*  It  is  probable  that  by 
kind  treatment  and  by  a display  of  the  wonders 
of  Spain  and  the  grandeur  and  might  of  its  sov- 
ereigns, he  hoped  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  convert  them  into  important  in- 
struments toward  obtaining  a secure  and  peace- 
able dominion  over  the  island.  Caonabo,  how- 
ever, was  of  that  proud  nature,  of  wild  but  vigor- 
ous growth,  which  can  never  be  tamed.  He  re- 
mained a moody  and  dejected  captive.  He  had 
too  much  intelligence  not  to  perceive  that  his 
power  was  for  ever  blasted,  but  he  retained  his 
haughtiness,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 

Being  as  yet  but  little  experienced  in  the  navi- 
gation of  these  seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working 
up  to  the  northward,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  tract 
of  westerly  winds,  took  an  easterly  course  on 
leaving  the  island.  The  consequence  was  that 
almost  the  whole  of  his  voyage  was  a toilsome  and 
tedious  struggle  against  the  trade-winds  and 
calms  which  prevail  between  the  tropics.  On  the 
6th  of  April  he  found  himself  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  with  his  crews  fatigued 
and  sickly,  and  his  provisions  rapidly  diminishing. 
He  bore  away  to  the  southward,  therefore,  to 
touch  at  the  most  important  of  those  islands,  in 
search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th,  he  anchored  at  Mariga- 
lante,  whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  made  sail 
for  Guadaloupe.  It  was  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  Columbus  to  weigh  anchor  on  Sunday  when 
in  port,  but  the  people  murmured,  and  observed 
that  when  in  quest  of  food  it  was  no  time  to  stand 
on  scruples  as  to  holy  days.f 

Anchoring  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  the 
boat  was  sent  on  shore  well  armed.  Before  it 
could  reach  the  land,  a large  number  of  females 
issued  from  the  woods,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  decorated  with  tufts  of  feathers,  prepar- 
ing to  oppose  any  descent  upon  their  shores.  As  the 
sea  was  somewhat  rough,  and  a surf  broke  upon  the 
beach,  the  boats  remained  at  a distance,  and  two 
of  the  Indians  from  Hispaniola  swam  to  shore. 
Having  explained  to  these  Amazons  that  the  Span- 
iards only  sought  provisions,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  would  give  articles  of  great  value,  the 
women  referred  them  to  their  husbands,  who  were 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  As  the  boats 
proceeded  thither,  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
seen  on  the  beach,  who  manifested  great  ferocity, 
shouting,  and  yelling,  and  discharging  flights  of 
arrows,  which,  however,  fell  far  short  in  the  water. 
Seeing  the  boats  approach  the  land,  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  rushed  forth 
with  hideous  cries  as  the  Spaniards  were  landing. 
A discharge  of  firearms  drove  them  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  the  boats  met  with  no  fur- 
ther opposition.  Entering  the  deserted  habita- 
tions, the  Spaniards  began  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
contrary  to  the  invariable  injunctions  of  the  ad- 
miral. Among  other  articles  found  in  these 
houses  were  honey  and  wax,  which  Herrera  sup- 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
(■  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 


poses  had  been  brought  from  Terra  Firma,  as 
these  roving  people  collected  the  productions  of 
distant  regions  in  the  course  of  their  expeditions. 
Fernando  Columbus  mentions  likewise  that  there 
were  hatchets  of  iron  in  their  houses  ; these,  how- 
e\*er,  must  have  been  made  of  a species  of  hard 
and  heavy  stone,  already  mentioned,  which  re- 
sembled iron  ; or  they  must  have  been  procured 
from  places  which  the  Spaniards  had  previously 
visited,  as  it  is  fully  admitted  that  no  iron  was  in 
use  among  the  natives  prior  to  the  discovery. 
The  sailors  also  reported  that  in  one  of  the  houses 
they  found  the  arm  of  a man  roasting  on  a spit  be- 
fore a fire  ; but  these  facts,  so  repugnant  to  hu- 
manity, require  more  solid  authority  to  be  cred- 
ited ; the  sailors  had  committed  wanton  devasta- 
tions in  these  dwellings,  and  may  have  sought  a 
pretext  with  which  to  justify  their  maraudings  to 
the  admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  getting  wood 
and  water,  and  making  cassava  bread,  Columbus 
dispatched  forty  men,  well  armed,  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  island.  They  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  ten  women  and  three  boys.  The 
women  were  of  large  and  powerful  form,  yet  of 
great  agility.  They  were  naked,  and  wore  their 
long  hair  flowing  loose  upon  their  shoulders  ; 
some  decorated  their  heads  with  plumes  of  vari- 
ous colors.  Among  them  was  the  wife  of  a ca- 
cique, a woman  of  great  strength  and  proud  spirit. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  she  had  fled  with 
an  agility  which  soon  left  all  her  pursuers  far  be- 
hind, excepting  a native  of  the  Canary  Islands  re- 
markable for  swiftness  of  foot.  She  would 
have  escaped  even  from  him,  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  alone,  and  far  from  his  companions,  she 
turned  suddenly  upon  him,  seized  him  with  aston- 
ishing force,  and  would  have  strangled  him,  had 
not  the  Spaniards  arrived  and  taken  her  entangled 
like  a hawk  with  her  prey.  The  warlike  spirit  of 
these  Carib  women,  and  the  circumstance  of  find- 
ing them  in  armed  bands,  defending  their  shores, 
during  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  led  Colum- 
bus repeatedly  into  the  erroneous  idea,  that  cer- 
tain of  these  islands  were  inhabited  entirely  by 
women  ; for  which  error,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, he  was  prepared  by  the  stories  of  Marco 
Polo  concerning  an  island  of  Amazons  near  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

Having  remained  several  days  at  the  island, 
and  prepared  three  weeks’  supply  of  bread,  Co- 
lumbus prepared  to  make  sail.  As  Guadaloupe 
was  the  most  important  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
and  in  a manner  the  portal  or  entrance  to  all  the 
rest,  he  wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  pris- 
oners, with  many  presents,  to  compensate  for  the 
spoil  and  injury  which  had  been  done.  The  fe- 
male cacique,  however,  declined  going  on  shore, 
preferring  to  remain  and  accompany  the  natives 
ot  Hispaniola  who  were  on  board,  keeping  with 
her  also  a young  daughter.  She  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  Caonabo,  having  found  out  that  he 
was  a native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His  char- 
acter and  story,  gathered  from  the  other  Indians, 
had  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  this  in- 
trepid woman.* 

Leaving  Guadaloupe  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 
keeping  in  about  the  twenty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  caravels  again  worked  their  way  against 
the  whole  current  of  the  trade-winds,  insomuch 
that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  after  a month  of  great 
fatigue  and  toil,  they  had  yet  a great  part  of  their 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  63. 
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voyage  to  make.  The  provisions  were  already  so 
reduced  that  Columbus  had  to  put  every  one  on 
a daily  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  ; as  they  advanced,  the 
scarcity  grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  was 
rendered  more  appalling  from  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  as  to  their 
situation.  There  were  several  pilots  in  the  cara- 
vels ; but  being  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
they  were  utterly  confounded,  and  lost  all  reckon- 
ing when  traversing  the  broad  ocean.  Every  one 
had  a separate  opinion,  and  none  heeded  that  of 
the  admiral.  By  the  beginning  of  June  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  on  board  ot  the  ships.  In  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings,  while  death  stared 
them  in  the  face,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  a desperate  alternative,  that  they 
should  kill  and  eat  their  Indian  prisoners  ; others 
suggested  that  they  should  throw  them  into  the 
sea,  as  so  many  expensive  and  useless  mouths. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  authority  of  Columbus 
prevented  this  last  counsel  from  being  adopted. 
He  represented  that  the  Indians  were  their  fellow- 
beings,  some  of  them  Christians  like  themselves, 
and  all  entitled  to  similar  treatment.  He  exhort- 
ed them  to  a little  patience,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  soon  make  land,  for  that,  according  to 
his  reckoning,  they  were  not  far  from  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. At  this  all  scoffed,  for  they  believed  them- 
selves yet  far  from  their  desired  haven  ; some 
affirming  that  they  were  in  the  English  Channel, 
others  that  they  were  approaching  Gallicia  ; when 
Columbus,  therefore,  confident  in  his  opinion,  or- 
dered that  sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night,  lest 
they  should  come  upon  the  land  in  the  dark,  there 
was  a general  murmur  ; the  men  exclaiming  that 
it  was  better  to  be  cast  on  shore  than  to  starve  at 
sea.  The  next  morning,  however,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  very  land  which  Co- 
lumbus had  predicted.  From  this  time,  he  was 
regarded  by  the  seamen  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  ocean,  and  almost  oracular  in 
matters  of  navigation.* 

On  the  nth  of  June  the  vessels  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  after  a weary  voyage  of  about  three 
months.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  the  unfor- 
tunate Caonabo  expired.  It  is  by  the  mere  casual 
mention  of  contemporary  writers  that  we  have 
any  notice  of  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  passed  over  as  a matter  of  but  little 
moment.  He  maintained  his  haughty  nature  to 
the  last,  for  his  death  is  principally  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  melancholy  of  a proud  but  broken  spirit. f 
He  was  an  extraordinary  character  in  savage  life. 
From  being  a simple  Carib  warrior  he  had  risen, 
by  his  enterprise  and  courage,  to  be  the  most 
powerful  cacique,  and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
populous  island  of  Hayti.  He  was  the  only  chief- 
tain that  appeared  to  have  had  sagacity  sufficient 
to  foresee  the  fatal  effects  of  Spanish  ascendency, 
or  military  talent  to  combine  any  resistance  to  its 
inroads.  Had  his  warriors  been  of  his  own  in- 
trepid nature,  the  war  which  he  raised  would  have 
been  formidable  in  the  extreme.  His  fate  fur- 
nishes, on  a narrow  scale,  a lesson  to  human 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  63. 
t Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131.  Peter  Martyr, 
decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Caonabo 
perished  in  one  of  the  caravels  which  foundered  in  ihe 
harbor  of  Isabella  during  the  hurricane,  but  the 
united  testimony  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Fernando  Columbus,  proves  that  he  sailed 
with  the  admiral  in  his  return  voyage. 


greatness.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Hayti,  their  imaginations  were  in- 
flamed with  rumors  of  a magnificent  prince  in  the 
interior,  the  Jprd  of  the  Golden  House,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned  in  splen- 
did state  among  the  mountains  ; but  a short  time 
had  elapsed,  and  this  fancied  potentate  of  the 
East,  stripped  of  every  illusion,  was  a naked  and 
dejected  prisoner  on  the  deck  of  one  of  their  cara- 
vels, with  none  but  one  of  his  own  wild  native 
heroines  to  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  All 
his  importance  vanished  with  his  freedom  ; scarce 
any  mention  is  made  of  him  during  his  captivity, 
and  with  innate  qualities  of  a high  and  heroic  na- 
ture, he  perished  with  the  obscurity  of  one  ot  the 
vulgar. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  POPULARITY  OF  COLUMBUS  IN 

SPAIN — HIS  RECEPTION  BY  THE  SOVEREIGNS 

AT  BURGOS — HE  PROPOSES  A THIRD  VOYAGE. 

Envy  and  malice  had  been  but  too  successful 
in  undermining  the  popularity  of  Columbus.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  up  a state  of  excitement  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  by  miracles.  The  world, 
at  first,  is  prompt  and  lavish  in  its  admiration, 
but  soon  grows  cool,  distrusts  its  late  enthusiasm, 
and  fancies  it  has  been  defrauded  of  what  it  be- 
stowed with  such  prodigality.  It  is  then  that  the 
cavalier  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  general  ap- 
plause, puts  in  his  insidious  suggestion,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  the  declining  favorite,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  rendering  him  an  object  of  doubt  and 
censure,  if  not  of  absolute  aversion.  In  three 
short  years  the  public  had  become  familiar  with 
the  stupendous  wonder  of  a newly-discovered 
world,  and  was  now  open  to  every  insinuation 
derogatory  to  the  fame  of  the  discoverer  and  the 
importance  of  his  enterprises. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  present 
arrival  of  Columbus  were  little  calculated  to 
diminish  the  growing  prejudices  of  the  populace. 
When  the  motley  crowd  of  mariners  and  adven- 
turers who  had  embarked  with  such  sanguine  ex- 
pectations landed  from  the  vessels  in  the  port  ot 
Cadiz,  instead  of  a joyous  crew,  bounding  on  shore, 
flushed  with  success,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  golden  Indies,  a feeble  train  of  wretched  men 
crawled  forth,  emaciated  by  the  diseases  of  the 
colony  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  who  car- 
ried in  their  yellow  countenances,  says  an  old 
writer,  a mockery  of  that  gold  which  had  been 
the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
relate  of  the  New  World  but  tales  of  sickness, 
poverty,  and  disappointment. 

Columbus  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
counteract  these  unfavorable  appearances,  and  to 
revive  the  languishing  enthusiasm  of  the  public. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where,  as  he 
supposed,  he  had  arrived  nearly  to  tl>e  Aurea 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  bordering  on  some 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia.  Above  all,  he 
boasted  of  his  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  on 
the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  were  those  of  the  ancient  Ophir.  The 
public  listened  to  these  accounts  with  sneering 
incredulity  ; or  if  for  a moment  a little  excitement 
was  occasioned,  it  was  quickly  destroyed  by 
gloomy  pictures  drawn  by  disappointed  adven- 
turers. 
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In  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  Columbus  found  three 
caravels,  commanded  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  on 
the  point  of  sailing  with  supplies  for  the  colony. 
Nearly  a year  had  elapsed  without  any  relief  of  the 
kind  ; four  caravels  which  had  sailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding January  having  been  lost  on  the  coast  of 
the  Peninsula.*  Having  read  the  royal  letters  and 
dispatches  of  which  Nino  was  the  bearer,  and 
being  informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  as 
well  as  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  Columbus 
wrote  by  this  opportunity,  urging  the  Adelantado 
to  endeavor,  by  every  means,  to  bring  the' island 
into  a peaceful  and  productive  state,  appeasing  all 
discontents  and  commotions,  and  seizing  and 
sending  to  Spain  all  caciques,  or  their  subjects, 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  deaths  of  any  of 
the  colonists.  He  recommended  the  most  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  exploring  and  working  the 
mines  recently  discovered  on  the  river  Hayna,  and 
that  a place  should  be  chosen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  a seaport  founded.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino 
set  sail  with  the  three  caravels  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having 
reached  the  sovereigns,  he  received  a gracious 
letter  from  them,  dated  at  Almazen,  12th  July, 
1496  ; congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return,  and 
inviting  him  to  court  when  he  should  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage.  The  kind 
terms  in  which  this  letter  was  couched  were  cal- 
culated to  reassure  the  heart  of  Columbus,  who, 
ever  since  the  mission  of  the  arrogant  Aguado, 
had  considered  himself  out  of  favor  with  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  fallen  into  disgrace.  As  a proof  of 
the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  we  are  told  that  when 
he  made  his  appearance  this  time  in  Spain,  he  was 
clad  in  a humble  garb,  resembling  in  form  and 
color  the  habit  of  a Franciscan  monk,  simply 
girded  with  a cord,  and  that  he  had  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  like  the  brethren  of  that  order,  f 
This  was  probably  in  fulfilment  of  some  peniten- 
tial vow  made  in  a moment  of  danger  or  despond- 
ency— a custom  prevalent  in  those  days,  and 
frequently  observed  by  Columbus.  It  betokened, 
however,  much  humility  and  depression  of  spirit, 
and  afforded  a striking  contrast  to  his  appearance 
on  his  former  triumphant  return.  He  was 
doomed,  in  fact,  to  yield  repeated  examples  of  the 
reverses  to  which  those  are  subject  who  have  once 
launched  from  the  safe  shores  of  obscurity  on  the 
fluctuating  waves  of  popular  opinion. 

However  indifferent  Columbus  might  be  to  his 
own  personal  appearance,  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  his  discoveries,  fearing  con- 
tinually that  the  indifference  awakening  toward 
him  might  impede  their  accomplishment.  On  his 
way  to  Burgos,  therefore,  where  the  sovereigns 
were  expected,  he  made  a studious  display  of  the 
curiosities  and  treasures  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  New  World.  Among  these  were  collars, 
bracelets,  anklets,  and  coronets  of  gold,  the  spoils 
of  various  caciques,  and  which  were  considered  as 
trophies  won  from  barbaric  princes  of  the  rich 
coasts  of  Asia,  or  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas. 
It  is  a proof  of  the  petty  standard  by  which  the 
sublime  discovery  of  Columbus  was  already  esti- 
mated, that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  management 
to  dazzle  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude 
by  the  mere  glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  deco- 
rated after  their  savage  fashion,  and  glittering  with 
golden  ornaments  ; among  whom  were  the  brother 

* Mufloz.  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi. 

t Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131.  Oviedo,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13. 


and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  the  former  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.  They  were 
brought  merely  to  visit  the  king  and  queen,  that 
they  might  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
after  which  they  were  to  be  restored  in  safety  to 
their  country.  Whenever  they  passed  through 
any  principal  place,  Columbus  put  a massive  col- 
lar and  chain  of  gold  upon  the  brother  of  Caona- 
bo, as  being  cacique  of  the  golden  country  of 
Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who  enter- 
tained the  discoverer  and  his  Indian  captives  for 
several  days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this 
chain  of  gold  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six 
hundred  Castellanos.*  The  worthy  curate  like- 
wise makes  mention  of  various  Indian  masks  and 
images  of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought  with  fantastic 
faces  of  animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were 
representations  of  the  devil,  who  he  concludes 
must  be  the  object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders. f 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns 
was  different  from  what  he  had  anticipated  ; for 
he  was  treated  with  distinguished  favor,  nor  was 
any  mention  made  either  of  the  complaints  of 
Margarite  and  Boyle,  or  the  judicial  inquiries 
conducted  by  Aguado.  However  these  may  have 
had  a transient  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  sover- 
eigns, they  were  too  conscious  of  the  great  deserts 
of  Columbus,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they  may  have 
considered  errors  on  his  part. 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  countenance  he 
experienced,  and  by  the  interest  with  which  the 
sovereigns  listened  to  his  account  of  his  recent 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Hayna,  which  he  failed  not  to  rep- 
resent as  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  Columbus 
now  proposed  a further  enterprise,  by  which  he 
promised  to  make  yet  more  extensive  discoveries, 
and  to  annex  Terra  Firma  to  their  dominions. 
For  this  purpose  he  asked  eight  ships  : two  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola  with  sup- 
plies, the  remaining  six  to  be  put  under  his  com- 
mand for  a voyage  of  discovery.  The  sovereigns 
readily  promised  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
were  probably  sincere  in  their  intentions  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  performance  of  their  promise  Columbus 
was  doomed  to  meet  with  intolerable  delay  ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  public 
events,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
men  of  office,  the  two  great  influences  which  are 
continually  diverting  and  defeating  the  designs  of 
princes. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment, 
tasked  to  the  utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  lavished  all  his  revenues  in  warlike  ex- 
penses and  in  subsidies.  While  maintaining  a 
contest  of  deep  and  artful  policy  with  France, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  grasping  the  sceptre  of 
Naples,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a wide 
and  powerful  connection  by  the  marriages  of  the 
royal  children,  who  were  now  maturing  in  years. 
At  this  time  arose  that  family  alliance,  which 
afterward  consolidated  such  an  immense  empire 
under  his  grandson  and  successor,  Charles  V. 

While  a large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy, 
under  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  King  of 
Naples  in  recovering  his  throne,  of  which  he  had 
been  suddenly  dispossessed  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  other  armies  were  required  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain,  which  were  menaced  with  a French 


* Equivalent  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  dollars  of  the  present  time, 
f Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
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invasion.  Squadrons  also  had  to  be  employed  for 
the  safeguard  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  while  a magnificent  ar- 
mada of  upward  of  a hundred  ships,  having  on 
board  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  nobility,  was  dispatched  to  convoy  the 
Princess  Juana  to  Flanders,  to  be  married  to 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  to  bring  back 
his  sister  Margarita,  the  destined  bride  of  Prince 
Juan. 

These  widely-extended  operations,  both  of  war 
and  amity,  put  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  into 
requisition.  They  drained  the  royal  treasury,  and 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  sovereigns,  obliging 
them  also  to  journey  from  place  to  place  in  their 
dominions.  With  such  cares  of  an  immediate  and 
homefelt  nature  pressing  upon  their  minds,  the 
distant  enterprises  of  Columbus  were  easily  neg- 
lected or  postponed.  They  had  hitherto  been 
sources  of  expense  instead  of  profit  ; and  there 
were  artful  counsellors  ever  ready  to  whisper  in 
the  royal  ear  that  they  were  likely  to  continue  so. 
What,  in  the  ambitious  eyes  of  Ferdinand,  was 
the  acquisition  of  a number  of  wild,, uncultivated, 
and  distant  islands,  to  that  of  the  brilliant  domain 
of  Naples  ; or  the  intercourse  with  naked  and 
barbaric  princes,  to  that  of  an  alliance  with  the 
most  potent  sovereigns  of  Christendom  ? Colum- 
bus had  the  mortification,  therefore,  to  see  armies 
levied  and  squadrons  employed  in  idle  contests 
about  a little  point  of  territory  in  Europe,  and  a 
vast  armada  of  upward  of  a hundred  sail  destined 
to  the  ostentatious  service  of  convoying  a royal 
bride  ; while  he  vainly  solicited  a few  caravels  to 
prosecute  his  discovery  of  a world. 

At  length;  in  the  autumn,  six  millions  of  mara- 
vedies  were  ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus 
for  the  equipment  of  his  promised  squadron.*  Just 
as  the  sum  was  about  to  be  delivered,  a letter  was 
received  from  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Cadiz  with  his  three  caravels,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  court  in  person,  or  forwarding  the 
dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  he  had  gone  to  visit 
his  family  at  Huelva,  taking  the  dispatches  with 
him,  and  merely  writing,  in  a vaunting  style,  that 
he  had  a great  amount  of  gold  on  board  of  his 
ships. f 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  to  Columbus, 
who  immediately  concluded  that  the  new  mines 
were  in  operation,  and  the  treasures  of  Ophir 
about  to  be  realized.  The  letter  of  Nino,  how- 
ever, was  fated  to  have  a most  injurious  effect  on 
his  concerns. 

The  king  at  that  moment  was  in  immediate 
want  of  money,  to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  in 
Roussillon,  which  had  been  sacked  by  the  French  ; 
the  six  millions  of  maravedies  about  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  Columbus  were  forthwith  appropriated 
to  patch  up  the  shattered  castle,  and  an  order  was 
given  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gold 
brought  by  Nino.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember, when  Nino  arrived  at  court,  and  deliv- 
ered the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  that  his 
boast  of  gold  was  discovered  to  be  a mere  figure 
of  speech,  and  that  his  caravels  were,  in  fact, 
freighted  with  Indian  prisoners,  from  the  sale  of 
whom  the  vaunted  gold  was  to  arise. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vexatious  effects  of 
this  absurd  hyperbole.  The  hopes  of  Columbus, 
of  great  and  immediate  profit  from  the  mines, 
were  suddenly  cast  down  ; the  zeal  of  his  few  ad- 

* Equivalent  to  86,956  dollars  of  the  present  day. 

+ Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  123,  MS. 


vocates  was  cooled  ; an  air  of  empty  exaggeration 
was  given  to  his  enterprises  ; and  his  enemies 
pointed  with  scorn  and  ridicule  to  the  wretched 
cargoes  of  the^  caravels,  as  the  boasted  treasures 
of  the  New  World.  The  report  brought  by  Nifio 
and  his  crew  represented  the  colony  as  in  a dis- 
astrous condition,  and  the  dispatches  of  the  Ade- 
lantado pointed  out  the  importance  of  immediate 
supplies  ; but  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  urgent,  the  measure  of  relief  was 
tardy.  All  the  unfavorable  representations  hither- 
to made  seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious 
cry  of  “ great  cost  and  little  gain”  was  revived  by 
those  politicians  of  petty  sagacity  and  microscopic 
eye,  who,  in  all  great  undertakings,  can  discern 
the  immediate  expense,  without  having  scope  of 
vision  to  embrace  the  future  profit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A THIRD  VOYAGE — DISAP- 
POINTMENTS AND  DELAYS. 

[i497-] 

It  was  not  until  the  following  spring  of  1497 
that  the  concerns  of  Columbus  and  of  the  New 
World  began  to  receive  serious  attention  from  the 
sovereigns.  The  fleet  had  returned  from  Flan- 
ders with  the  Princess  Margarita  of  Austria.  Her 
nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  had 
been  celebrated  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, with  extraordinary  splendor.  All  the  gran- 
dees, the  dignitaries,  and  chivalry  of  Spain, 
together  with  ambassadors  from  the  principal 
potentates  of  Christendom,  were  assembled  on  the 
occasion.  Burgos  was  for  some  time  a scene  of 
chivalrous  pageant  and  courtly  revel,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
this  powerful  alliance,  which  seemed  to  insure  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  a continuance  of  their  ex- 
traordinary prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Isabella,  whose 
maternal  heart  had  recently  been  engrossed  by 
the  marriages  of  her  children,  now  that  she  was 
relieved  from  these  concerns  of  a tender  and  do- 
mestic nature,  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World  with  a spirit  that  showed  she  was  deter- 
mined to  place  them  upon  a substantial  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  clearly  to  define  the  powers  and 
reward  the  services  of  Columbus.  To  her  pro- 
tecting zeal  all  the  provisions  in  favor  of  Colum- 
bus must  be  attributed  ; for  the  king  began  to 
look  coldly  on  him,  and  the  royal  counsellors,  who 
had  most  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
were  his  enemies. 

Various  royal  ordinances  dated  about  this  time 
manifest  the  generous  and  considerate  disposition 
of  the  queen.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities 
granted  to  Columbus  at  Santa  Fb,  were  again 
confirmed  ; a tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  fifty 
leagues  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was 
offered  to  him  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess. 
This,  however,  Columbus  had  the  forbearance  to 
decline  ; he  observed  that  it  would  only  increase 
the  envy  which  was  already  so  virulent  against 
him,  and  would  cause  new  misrepresentations  ; 
as  he  should  be  accused  of  paying  more  attention 
to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions than  of  any  other  part  of  the  island.* 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  had  hitherto 
far  exceeded  the  returns,  Columbus  had  incurred 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i cap.  123. 
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debt  rather  than  reaped  profit  from  the  share  he 
had  been  permitted  to  take  in  them  ; he  was  re- 
lieved, therefore,  from  his  obligation  to  bear  aq 
eighth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  past  enterprises,  ex- 
cepting the  sum  which  he  had  advanced  toward 
the  first  voyage  ; at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
was  not  to  claim  any  share  of  what  had  hith- 
erto been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three 
ensuing  years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  every  voyage,  and  an  addi- 
tional tenth  after  the  costs  had  been  deducted. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  the  original 
terms  of  agreement  were  to  be  resumed. 

To  gratify  his  honorable  ambition  also,  and  to 
perpetuate  in  his  family  the  distinction  gained  by 
his  illustrious  deeds,  he  was  allowed  the  right  of 
establishing  a mayorazgo,  or  perpetual  entail  of 
his  estates,  so  that  they  might  always  descend  with 
his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exer- 
cised in  a solemn  testament  executed  at  Seville  in 
the  early  part  of  1498,  by  which  he  devised  his  es- 
tates to  his  own  male  descendants,  and  on  their 
failure  to  the  male  descendants  of  his  brothers, 
and  in  default  of  male  heirs  to  the  females  of  his 
lineage. 

The  heir  was  always  to  bear  the  arms  of  the 
admiral,  to  seal  with  them,  to  sign  with  his  signa- 
ture, and  in  signing,  never  to  use  any  other  title 
than  simply  “ The  Admiral,”  whatever  other  titles 
might  be  given  him  by  the  king,  and  used  by  him 
on  other  occasions.  Such  was  the  noble  pride 
with  which  he  valued  this  title  of  his  real  great- 
ness. 

In  this  testament  he  made  ample  provision  for 
his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando, 
and  his  brother  Don  Diego,  the  last  of  whom,  he 
intimates,  had  a desire  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical 
life.  He  ordered  that  a tenth  part  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  mayorazgo  should  be  devoted  to 
pious  and  charitable  purposes,  and  in  relieving  all 
poor  persons  of  his  lineage.  He  made  provisions 
for  the  giving  of  marriage-portions  to  the  poor  fe- 
males of  his  family.  He  ordered  that  a married 
person  of  his  kindred,  who  had  been  born  in  his 
native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained  there 
in  competence  and  respectability,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing a domicil  for  the  family  there  ; and  he  com- 
manded whoever  should  inherit  the  mayorazgo, 
always  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  honor, 
prosperity,  and  increase  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  pro- 
vided it  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  of 
the  church  and  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Among  various  other  provisions  in  this  will,  he 
solemnly  provides  for  his  favorite  scheme,  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  orders  his  son 
Diego,  or  whoever  else  may  inherit  his  estate;  to 
invest  from  time  to  time  as  much  money  as  he  can 
spare,  in  stock  in  the  bank  of  St.  George  at  Genoa, 
to  form  a permanent  fund,  with  which  he  is  to 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  and  serve  the 
king  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or  should  the 
king  not  undertake  such  enterprise,  then,  when 
the  funds  have  accumulated  to  sufficient  amount, 
to  set  on  foot  a crusade  at  his  own  charge  and 
risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the 
sovereigns  may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the 
undertaking  or  to  authorize  him  to  pursue  it  in 
their  name. 

Besides  this  special  undertaking  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  he  charges  his  heir  in  case  there  should 
arise  any  schism  in  the  church,  or  any  violence 
menacing  its  prosperity,  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and  prop- 
erty to  defend  the  church  from  all  insult  and  spo- 
liation. Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins 


loyalty  to  the  throne  ; commanding  him  at  all 
times  to  serve  the  sovereigns  and  their  heirs, 
faithfully  and  zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
estate.  To  insure  the  constant  remembrance  of 
this  testament,  he  orders  his  heir  that,  before  he 
confesses,  he  shall  give  it  to  his  father  confessor  to 
read,  who  is  to  examine  him  upon  his  faithful  ful- 
filment of  its  conditions.* 

As  Columbus  had  felt  aggrieved  by  the  general 
license  granted  in  April,  1495,  to  make  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  considering  it  as  interfering 
with  his  prerogatives,  a royal  edict  was  issued  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1497,  retracting  whatever  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  or  to  the  previous 
grants  made  him  by  the  crown.  “ It  never  was 
our  intention,”  said  the  sovereigns  in  their  edict, 
“ in  any  way  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  said  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  nor  to  allow  the  conven- 
tions, privileges,  and  favors  which  we  have  grant- 
ed him  to  be  encroached  upon  or  violated  ; but  on 
the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  us,  we  intend  to  confer  still  fur- 
ther favors  on  him.”  Such,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  sincere  intention  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Isabella  ; but  the  stream  of  her  royal 
bounty  was  poisoned  or  diverted  by  the  base 
channels  through  which  it  flowed. 

The  favor  shown  to  Columbus  was  extended 
likewise  to  his  family.  The  titles  and  preroga- 
tives of  Adelantado,  with  which  he  had  invested 
his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  had  at  first  awaken- 
ed the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  jealously  re- 
served all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  be  granted 
exclusively  by  the  crown.  By  a royal  letter  the 
office  was  now  conferred  upon  Don  Bartholomew, 
as  if  through  spontaneous  favor  of  the  sovereigns, 
no  allusion  being  made  to  his  having  previously 
enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the 
immediate  gratification  of  Columbus,  others  were 
adopted  for  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  him  to  take  out  three  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  in  royal  pay,  of  whom  forty 
were  to  be  escuderos,  or  servants,  one  hundred 
foot-soldiers,  thirty  sailors,  thirty  ship-boys, 
twenty  miners,  fifty  husbandmen,  ten  gardeners, 
twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and  thirty  fe- 
males. He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  increase 
the  number,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five  hundred  ; 
but  the  additional  individuals  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  the  colony.  He 
was  likewise  authorized  to  grant  lands  to  all  such 
as  were  disposed  to  cultivate  vineyards,  orchards, 
sugar  plantations,  or  to  form  any  other  rural  estab- 
lishments, on  condition  that  they  should  reside  as. 
householders  on  the  island  for  four  years  after 
such  grant,  and  that  all  the  brazil-wood  and  pre- 
cious metals  found  on  their  lands  should  be  re- 
served to  the  crown. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  the  unhappy  natives, 
forgotten  by  the  compassionate  heart  of  Isabella. 
Notwithstanding  the  sophisms  by  which  their  sub- 
jection and  servitude  were  made  matters  of  civil 
and  divine  right,  and  sanctioned  by  the  political 
prelates  of  the  day,  Isabella  always  consented  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  slavery  even  of  those 
who  were  taken  in  open  warfare  ; while  her  ut- 
most solicitude  was  exerted  to  protect  the  unof- 
fending part  of  this  helpless  and  devoted  race. 
She  ordered  that  the  greatest  care  should  betaken 
of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  greatest  le- 
niency shown  in  collecting  the  tributes  imposed 


* This  testament  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  Appen* 
dix. 
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upon  them,  with  all  possible  indulgence  to  defal- 
cators. In  fact,  the  injunctions  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  both  of  Indians  and  Span- 
iards, are  the  only  indications  in  the  royal  edicts 
of  any  impression  having  been  made  by  the  com- 
plaints against  Columbus  of  severity  in  his  govern- 
ment. It  was  generally  recommended  by  the  sov- 
ereigns that,  whenever  the  public  safety  did  not 
require  stern  measures,  there  should  be  mani- 
fested a disposition  to  lenity  and  easy  rule. 

When  every  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  dispatch  the  expedition  to  the 
colony,  unexpected  difficulties  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  charm  was  dispelled  which  in 
the  preceding  voyage  had  made  every  adventurer 
crowd  into  the  service  of  Columbus.  An  odium 
had  been  industriously  thrown  upon  his  enter- 
prises ; and  his  new-found  world,  instead  of  a re- 
gion of  wealth  and  delight,  was  considered  a land 
of  poverty  and  disaster.  There  was  a difficulty  in 
procuring  either  ships  or  men  for  the  voyage.  To 
remedy  the  first  of  these  deficiencies,  one  of  those 
arbitrary  orders  was  issued,  so  opposite  to  our 
present  ideas  of  commercial  policy,  empowering 
the  officers  of  the  crown  to  press  into  the  service 
whatever  ships  they  might  judge  suitable  for  the 
purposed  expedition,  together  with  their  masters 
and  pilots  ; and  to  fix  such  price  for  their  remuner- 
ation as  the  officers  should  deem  just  and  reason- 
able. To  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  recruits, 
a measure  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Co- 
lumbus,* which  shows  the  desperate  alternatives 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of 
public  sentiment.  This  was  to  commute  the  sen- 
tences of  criminals  condemned  to  banishment,  to 
the  galleys,  or  to  the  mines,  into  transportation 
to  the  new  settlements,  where  they  were  to  labor 
in  the  public  service  without  pay.  Those  whose 
sentence  was  banishment  for  life,  to  be  transport- 
ed for  ten  years  ; those  banished  for  a specific 
term,  to  be  transported  for  half  that  time.  A gen- 
eral pardon  was  published  for  all  malefactors  at 
large,  who  within  a certain  time  should  surrender 
themselves  to  the  admiral  and  embark  for  the 
colonies  ; those  who  had  committed  offences  mer- 
iting death,  to  serve  for  two  years,  those  whose 
misdeeds  were  of  a lighter  nature,  to  serve  for  one 
year. | Those  only  were  excepted  from  this  indul- 
gence who  had  committed  heresy,  treason,  coin- 
ing, murder,  and  certain  other  specific  crimes. 
This  pernicious  measure,  calculated  to  poison  the 
population  of  an  infant  community  at  its  very 
source,  was  a fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to  Colum- 
bus, and  of  misery  and  detriment  to  the  colony.  It 
has  been  frequently  adopted  by  various  nations, 
whose  superior  experience  should  have  taught  them 
better,  and  has  proved  the  bane  of  many  a rising 
settlement.  It  is  assuredly  as  unnatural  for  a 
metropolis  to  cast  forth  its  crimes  and  vices  upon 
its  colonies,  as  it  would  be  for  a parent  wilfully 
to  engraft  disease  upon  his  children.  In  both  in- 
stances the  obligation  of  nature  is  vitiated  ; nor 
should  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  seeds  of  evil 
thus  sown  should  bring  forth  bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  expedients, 
there  was  still  a ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  persons  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  These  con- 
cerns had  for  a time  been  consigned  to  Antonio 
de  Torres,  in  whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Columbus,  many  of  the  official  documents  had 


been  made  out.  In  consequence  of  high  and  un- 
reasonable demands  on  the  part  of  Torres,  he  was 
removed  from  office,  and  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fon- 
seca, Bishop  , pf  Badajos,  reinstated.  The  papers 
had,  therefore,  to  be  made  out  anew,  and  fresh 
contracts  formed.  While  these  concerns  were 
tardily  attended  to,  the  queen  was  suddenly  over 
whelmed  with  affliction  by  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  Prince  Juan,  whose  nuptials  had  been  cele- 
brated with  such  splendor  in  the  spring.  It  was 
the  first  of  a series  of  domestic  calamities  which 
assailed  her  affectionate  heart,  and  overwhelmed 
her  with  affliction  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
In  the  midst  of  her  distress,  however,  she  still 
thought  of  Columbus.  In  consequence  of  his  ur- 
gent representations  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
colony  must  be  reduced,  two  ships  were  dispatch- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  1498,  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  freighted  with  sup- 
plies. The  necessary  funds  were  advanced  by  tne 
queen  herself,  out  of  the  moneys  intended  to  form 
the  endowment  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  then  be- 
trothed to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  An  in- 
stance of  her  kind  feeling  toward  Columbus  was 
also  evinced  in  the  time  of  her  affliction  ; his  two 
sons,  Diego  and  Fernando,  had  been  pages  to  the 
deceased  prince  ; the  queen  now  took  them,  in 
the  same  capacity,  into  her  own  service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  Columbus  still  met  with  the  most  in- 
jurious and  discouraging  delays  in  preparing  the 
six  remaining  vessels  for  his  voyage.  His  cold- 
blooded enemy  Fonseca,  having  the  superintend- 
ence of  Indian  affairs,  was  enabled  to  impede  and 
retard  all  his  plans.  The  various  petty  officers  and 
agents  employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  armament 
were  many  of  them  minions  of  the  bishop,  and 
knew  that  they  were  gratifying  him  in  annoying 
Columbus.  They  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a man 
declining  in  popularity,  whq  might  be  offended 
with  impunity  ; they  scrupled  not,  therefore,  to 
throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  his  path,  and  to 
treat  him  occasionally  with  that  arrogance  which 
petty  and  ignoble  men  in  place  are  prone  to  ex- 
ercise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day 
that  such  important  and  glorious  enterprises 
should  have  been  subject  to  such  despicable  mo- 
lestations. Columbus  bore  them  all  with  silent 
indignation.  He  was  a stranger  in  the  land  he 
was  benefiting  ; he  felt  that  the  popular  tide  was 
setting  against  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
tolerate  many  present  grievances  for  the  sake  of 
effecting  his  great  purposes.  So  wearied  and  dis- 
heartened, however,  did  he  become  by  the  imped- 
iments artfully  thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  dis- 
gusted by  the  prejudices  of  the  fickle  public,  that 
he  at  one  time  thought  of  abandoning  his  discov- 
eries altogether.  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  per- 
severe by  his  grateful  attachment  to  the  queen, 
and  his  desire  to  achieve  something  that  might 
cheer  and  animate  her  under  her  afflictions.* 

At  length,  after  all  kinds  of  irritating  delays, 
the  six  vessels  were  fitted  for  sea,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  the  popular  repugnance  to 
the  service,  sufficiently  to  enlist  the  allotted  num- 
ber of  men.  In  addition  to  the  persons  in  employ 
already  enumerated,  a physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  were  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  the  col- 
ony, and  several  priests  to  replace  Friar  Boyle 
and  certain  of  his  discontented  brethren  ; while  a 
number  of  musicians  were  embarked  by  the  ad- 
miral to  cheer  and  enliven  the  colonists. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  112,  MS. 
f Munoz,  lib.  vi.  § 19. 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
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The  insolence  which  Columbus  had  suffered 
from  the  minions  of  Fonseca  throughout  this  long 
protracted  time  of  preparation  harassed  him  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  sojourn  in  Spain,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Among  the 
worthless  hirelings  who  had  annoyed  him,  the 
most  noisy  and  presuming  was  one  Ximeno  Bre- 
viesca,  treasurer  or  accountant  of  Fonseca.  He 
was  not  an  old  Christian,  observes  the  venerable 
Las  Casas  ; by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  either  a Jew  or  a RIoor  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Fie  had  an  impudent  front  and  an 
unbridled  tongue,  and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
his  patron  the  bishop,  had  been  loud  in  his  abuse 
of  the  admiral  and  his  enterprises.  The  very  day 
when  the  squadron  was  on  the  point  of  weighing- 
anchor,  Columbus  was  assailed  by  the  insolence 
of  this  Ximeno,  either  on  the  shore  when  about  to 
embark,  or  on  board  of  his  ship  where  he  had  just 
entered.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  forgot 
his  usual  self-command  ; his  indignation,  hither- 
to repressed,  suddenly  burst  forth  ; he  struck  the 
despicable  minion  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  him 
repeatedly,  venting  in  this  unguarded  paroxysm 
the>  accumulated  griefs  and  vexations  which  had 
long  rankled  in  his  mind.* 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what 
Columbus  had  previously  suffered  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  unworthy  men,  than  this  transport 


of  passion-,  so  unusual  in  his  well-governed  temper. 
He  deeply  regretted  it,  and  in  a letter  written 
some  time  afterward  to  the  sovereigns,  he  en- 
deavored to  obviate  the  injury  it  might  do  h i in  in 
their  opinion,  through  the  exaggeration  and  false 
coloring  of  his  enemies.  His  apprehensions  were 
not  ill-founded,  for  Las  Casas  attributes  the  liu- 
miliating  measures  shortly  after  adopted  by  the 
sovereigns  toward  Columbus,  to  the  unfavorable 
impression  produced  by  this  affair.  It  had  hap- 
pened near  at  home,  as  it  were,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  sovereigns  ; it  spoke,  therefore,  more 
quickly  to  their  feelings  than  more  important  al- 
legations from  a distance.  The  personal  castiga- 
tion of  a public  officer  was  represented  as  a Ha- 
g-rant instance  of  the  vindictive  temper  of  Colum- 
bus, and  a corroboration  of  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  sent  from  the  colony.  As  Ximeno 
was  a creature  of  the  invidious  Fonseca,  the  affair 
was  represented  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  most 
odious  point  of  view.  Thus  the  generous  inten- 
tions of  princes,  and  the  exalted  services  of  their 
subjects,  are  apt  to  be  defeated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  cold  and  crafty  men  in  place.  By  his  im- 
placable hostility  to  Columbus,  and  the  secret  ob- 
structions which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  human  enterprises,  Fonseca  has  in- 
sured perpetuity  to  his  name,  coupled  with  the  con- 
tempt of  every  generous  mind. 


BOOK  X. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  FROM  SPAIN  ON  HIS 
THIRD  VOYAGE — DISCOVERY  OF  TRINIDAD. 

[1498.] 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  with 
his  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  route  he  proposed  to  take  was 
different  from  that  pursued  in  his  former  voyages. 
He  intended  to  depart  from  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  sailing  to  the  south-west,  until  he  should 
come  under  the  equinoctial  line,  then  to  steer  di- 
rectly westward,  with  the  favor  of  the  trade-winds, 
until  he  should  arrive  at  land,  or  find  himself  in 
the  longitude  of  Hispaniola.  Various  considera- 
tions induced  him  to  adopt  this  course.  In  his 
preceding  voyage,  when  he  coasted  the  southern 
side  of  Cuba,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  he  had  observed  that  it  swept  off 
toward  the  south.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  information  gathered  among  the  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  he  was  induced  to  believe 
that  a great  tract  of  the  main-land  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  countries  he  had  already  discovered.  King 
John  II.  of  Portugal  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
similar  idea  ; as  Herrera  records  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  that  monarch,  that  there  was  a conti- 
nent in  the  southern  ocean. f If  this  were  the 
case,  it  was  supposed  by  Columbus  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approached  the  equator,  and  extend- 
ed his  discoveries  to  climates  more  and  more  un- 
der the  torrid  influence  of  the  sun,  he  should  find 


the  productions  of  nature  sublimated  by  its  rays 
to  more  perfect  and  precious  qualities.  He  was 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  a letter  written  to 
him  at  the  command  of  the  queen,  by  one  Jayne 
Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned  lapidary,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and 
metals,  had  been  in  the  Levant  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  ; had  conversed  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  was  considered  deeply  versed  in  geography 
generally,  but  especially  in  the  natural  histories  of 
those  countries  whence  the  valuable  merchandise 
in  which  he  dealt  was  procured.  In  this  letter 
Ferrer  assured  Columbus  that,  according  to  his 
experience,  the  rarest  objects  of  commerce,  such 
as  gold,  previous  stones,  drugs,  and  spices,  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  regions  about  the  equi- 
noctial line,  where  the  inhabitants  were  black,  or 
darkly  colored  ; and  that  until  the  admiral  should 
arrive  among  people  of  such  complexions  he  did 
not  think  he  would  find  those  articles  in  great 
abundance.* 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  people  more  to 
the  south.  He  recollected  that  the  natives  of  His- 
paniola had  spoken  of  black  men  who  had  once 
come  to  their  island  from  the  south  and  south- 
east, the  heads  of  whose  javelins  were  of  a sort  of 
metal  which  they  called  Guanin.  They  had  given 
the  admiral  specimens  of  this  metal,  which  on  be- 
ing assayed  in  Spain,  proved  to  be  a mixture 
of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six  silver,  and  eight  cop- 
per, a proof  of  valuable  mines  in  the  country 
whence  they  came.  Charlevoix  conjectures  that 
these  black  people  may  have  come  from  the  Ca* 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  126,  MS. 
f Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 


* Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  ii.  doc.  68. 
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naries,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  been 
driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores  of  Hispaniola.*  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  their  color,  or  had  misunder- 
stood his  informants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  natives  ot  Africa,  or  the  Canaries,  could  have 
performed  a voyage  of  such  magnitude,  in  the 
frail  and  scantily  provided  barks  they  were  ac- 
customed to  use. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  suppo- 
sitions, and  if  correct,  to  arrive  at  the  favored  and 
opulent  countries  about  the  equator,  inhabited  by 
people  of  similar  complexions  with  those  of  the 
Africans  under  the  line,  that  Columbus  in  his 
present  voyage  to  the  New  World  took  a course 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  pursued. 

Having  heard  that  a French  squadron  was 
cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  stood  to  the 
south-west  after  leaving  St.  Lucar,  touching  at  the 
islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  days  taking  in  wood  and  water  and 
other  supplies,  and  then  continued  his  course  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  On  the  19th  of  June  he  ar- 
rived at  Gomara,  where  there  lay  at  anchor  a 
French  cruiser  with  two  Spanish  prizes.  On  see- 
ing the  squadron  of  Columbus  standing  into  the 
harbor,  the  captain  of  the  privateer  put  to  sea  in 
all  haste,  followed  by  his  prizes  ; one  of  which,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  left  part  of  her  crew  on 
shore,  making  sail  with  only  four  of  her  arma- 
ment and  six  Spanish  prisoners.  The  admiral  at 
first  mistook  them  for  merchant  ships  alarmed  by 
his  warlike  appearance  ; when  informed  of  the 
truth,  however,  he  sent  three  of  his  vessels  in  pur- 
suit, but  they  were  too  distant  to  be  overtaken. 
The  six  Spaniards,  however,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  prizes,  seeing  assistance  at  hand,  rose  on  their 
captors,  and  the  admiral’s  vessel  coming  up,  the 
prize  was  retaken,  and  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  the  port.  The  admiral  relinquished  the  ship  to 
the  captain,  and  gave  up  the  prisoners  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  to  be  exchanged  for  six  Span- 
iards carried  off  by  the  cruiser. f 

Leaving  Gomara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus 
divided  his  squadron  off  the  island  of  Ferro  : three 
of  the  ships  he  dispatched  direct  for  Hispaniola, 
to  carry  supplies  to.  the  colony.  One  of  these  ships 
was  commanded  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Caravajal, 
a native  of  Baeza,  a man  of  much  worth  and  integ- 
rity ; the  second  by  Pedro  de  Arana  of  Cordova, 
brother  of  Dona  Beatrix  Henriquez,  the  mother  of 
the  admiral’s  second  son  Fernando.  He  was 
cousin  also  of  the  unfortunate  officer  who  com- 
manded the  fortress  of  La  Navidad  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre.  The  third  was  commanded  by 
Juan  Antonio  Columbus  (or  Colombo),  a Genoese, 
related  to  the  admiral,  and  a man  of  much  judg- 
ment and  capacity.  These  captains  were  alter- 
nately to  have  the  command,  and  bear  the  signal 
light  a week  at  a time.  The  admiral  carefully 
pointed  out  their  course.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  Hispaniola  they  were  to  steer  for  the  south 
side,  for  the  new  port  and  town,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  by  this  time  established  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozema,  according  to  royal  orders  sent  out 
by  Coronel.  With  the  three  remaining  vessels 
the  admiral  prosecuted  his  voyage  toward  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  was  decked,  the  other  two  were  merchant 
caravels. J As  he  advanced  within  the  tropics 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  iii.  p,  162, 
f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  65. 
i P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  vi. 


the  change  of  climate  and  the  close  and  sultry 
weather  brought  on  a severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
followed  by  a violent  fever.  Notwithstanding  his 
painful  illness,  ke  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of 
his  faculitds,  and  continued  to  keep  his  reckoning 
and  make  his  observations  with  his  usual  vigi- 
lance and  minuteness. 

On  the  27th  of  June  he  arrived  among  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  which,  instead  of  the  freshness 
and  verdure  which  their  name  would  betoken, 
presented  an  aspect  of  the  most  cheerless  sterility. 
He  remained  among  these  islands  but  a very  few 
days,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  ob- 
taining goats’  flesh  for  ships’  provisions,  and  cat- 
tle for  stock  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  To  pro- 
cure them  would  require  some  delay  ; in  the 
mean  time  the  health  of  himself  and  of  his  people 
suffered  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  clouds  and  vapors  ; 
neither  sun  nor  star  was  to  be  seen  ; a sultry,  de- 
pressing temperature  prevailed  ; and  the  livid 
looks  of  the  inhabitants  bore  witness  to  the  insa- 
lubrity of  the  climate.* 

Leaving  the  island  of  Buena  Vista  on  the  5th  of 
July,  Columbus  stood  to  the  south-west,  intending 
to  continue  on  until  he  found  himself  under  the 
equinoctial  line.  The  currents,  however,  which 
ran  to  the  north  and  north-west  among  these 
islands  impeded  his  progress,  and  kept  him  for 
two  days  in  sight  of  the  Island  del  Fuego.  The 
volcanic  summit  of  this  island,  which,  seen  at  a dis- 
tance, resembled  a church  with  a lofty  steeple,  and 
which  was  said  at  times  to  emit  smoke  and  flames, 
was  the  last  point  discerned  of  the  Old  World. 

Continuing  to  the  south-west  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  according  to  his  observations,  in  the 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  He  had  entered  that 
region  which  extends  for  eight  or  ten  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  and  is  known  among  seamen 
by  the  name  of  the  calm  latitudes.  The  trade- 
winds  from  the  south-east  and  north-east,  meet- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  neutralize 
each  other,  and  a steady  calmness  of  the  elements 
is  produced.  The  whole  sea  is  like  a mirror,  and 
vessels  remain  almost  motionless,  with  flapping 
sails  ; the  crews  panting  under  the  heat  of  a ver- 
tical sun,  unmitigated  by  any  refreshing  breeze. 
Weeks  are  sometimes  employed  in  crossing  this 
torpid  tract  of  the  ocean. 

The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cloudy 
and  oppressive  ; but  on  the  13th  there  was  a 
bright  and  burning  sun.  The  wind  suddenly  fell, 
and  a dead  sultry  calm  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  eight  days.  The  air  was  like  a furnace  ; the 
tar  melted,  the  seams  of  the  ship  yawned  ; the 
salt  meat  became  putrid  ; the  wheat  was  parched 
as  if  with  fire  ; the  hoops  shrank  from  the  wine 
and  water  casks,  some  of  which  leaked,  and  others 
burst  ; while  the  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
was  so  suffocating  that  no  one  could  remain  be- 
low a sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  damage  that 
was  taking  place.  The  mariners  lost  all  strength 
and  spirits,  and  sank  under  the  oppressive  heat. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the  torrid  zone  was 
about  to  be  realized  ; and  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching a fiery  region,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exist.  It  is  true  the  heavens  were,  for 
a great  part  of  the  time,  overcast,  and  there  were 
drizzling  showers  ; but  the  atmosphere  was  close 
and  stifling,  and  there  was  that  combination  of 
heat  and  moisture  which  relaxes  all  the  energies 
of  the  human  frame. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  65. 
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During  this  time  the  admiral  suffered  extremely 
from  the  gout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
heightened  by  his  anxiety,  allowed  him  no  indul- 
gence nor  repose.  He  was  in  an  unknown  part 
of  the  ocean,  where  everything  depended  upon  his 
vigilance  and  sagacity  ; and  was  continually 
watching  the  phenomena  of  the  elements,  and 
looking  out  for  signs  of  land.  Finding  the  heat 
so  intolerable,  he  altered  his  course,  and  steered 
to  the  south-west,  hoping  to  find  a milder  temper- 
ature further  on,  even  under  the  same  parallel. 
He  had  observed,  in  his  previous  voyages,  that 
after  sailing  westward  a hundred  leagues  from 
the  Azores,  a wonderful  change  took  place  in  the 
sea  and  sky,  both  becoming  serene  and  bland, 
and  the  air  temperate  and  refreshing.  He  imag- 
ined that  a peculiar  mildness  and  suavity  pre- 
vailed over  a great  tract  of  ocean  extending  from 
north  to  south,  into  which  the  navigator,  sailing 
from  east  to  west,  would  suddenly  enter,  as  if 
crossing  a line.  The  event  seemed  to  justify  his 
theory,  for  after  making  their  way  slowly  for  some 
time  to  the  westward,  through  an  ordeal  of  heats 
and  calms,  with  a murky,  stifling  atmosphere,  the 
ships  all  at  once  emerged  into  a genial  region,  a 
pleasant,  cooling  breeze  played  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  sails,  the  close  and 
drizzling  clouds  broke  away,  the  sky  became  se- 
rene and  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  all 
its  splendor,  but  no  longer  with  a burning  heat. 

Columbus  had  intended,  on  reaching  this  tem- 
perate tract,  to  have  stood  once  more  to  the  south 
and  then  westward  ; but  the  late  parching  weather 
had  opened  the  seams  of  his  ships,  and  caused 
them  to  leak  excessively,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  a harbor  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they 
might  be  refitted.  Much  of  the  provisions  also 
was  spoiled,  and  the  water  nearly  exhausted.  He 
kept  on  therefore  directly  to  the  west,  trusting, 
from  the  flights  of  birds  and  other  favorable  indi- 
cations, he  should  soon  arrive  at  land.  Day  after 
day  passed  away  without  his  expectations  being 
realized.  The  distresses  of  his  men  became  con- 
tinually more  urgent  ; wherefore,  supposing  him- 
self in  the  longitude  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  he 
bore  away  toward  the  northward  in  search  of 
them.* 

On  the  31st  of  July  there  was  not  above  one 
cask  of  water  remaining  in  each  ship,  when, 
about  midday,  a mariner  at  the  masthead  beheld 
the  summits  of  three  mountains  rising  above  the 
horizon,  and  gave  the  joyful  cry  of  land.  As  the 
ships  drew  nearer  it  was  seen  that  these  moun- 
tains were  united  at  the  base.  Columbus  had  de- 
termined to  give  the  first  land  he  should  behold 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  appearance  of 
these  three  mountains  united  into  one  struck  him 
as  a singular  coincidence  ; and,  with  a solemn 
feeling  of  devotion,  he  gave  the  island  the  name 
of  La  Trinidad,  which  it  bears  at  the  present  day.f 


VOYAGE  THROUGH  THE  GULF  OF  PARIA. 

[1498.] 

Shaping  his  course  for  the  island,  Columbus 
approached  its  eastern  extremity,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Punta  de  la  Galera,  from  a rock 
in  the  sea,  which  resembled  a galley  under  sail. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  67. 
t Ibid.,  ubi  sup. 


He  was  obliged  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along 
the  southern  shore  before  he  could  find  safe  an- 
chorage. On  the  following  day  (August  1),  he  con- 
tinued coasting  westward,  in  search  of  water  and 
a convenient  harbor  where  the  vessels  might  be 
careened.  He  was  surprised  at  the  verdure  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  having  expected  to  find  it 
more  parched  and  sterile  as  he  approached  the 
equator  ; whereas  he  beheld  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  luxuriant  forests,  sweeping  down  to  the  sea- 
side, with  fountains  and  running  streams.  The 
shores  were  low  and  uninhabited,  but  the  country 
rose  in  the  interior,  was  cultivated  in  many  places, 
and  enlivened  by  hamlets  and  scattered  habita- 
tions. In  a word,  the  softness  and  purity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  verdure,  freshness,  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  country,  appeared  to  him  to  equal  the 
delights  of  early  spring  in  the  beautiful  province 
of  Valencia.* 

Anchoring  at  a point  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Punta  de  la  Playa,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore  for  water.  They  found  an  abundant  and 
limpid  brook,  at  which  they  filled  their  casks,  but 
there  was  no  safe  harbor  for  the  vessels,  nor  could 
they  meet  with  any  of  the  islanders,  though  they 
found  prints  of  footsteps,  and  various  fishing  im- 
plements, left  behind  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight. 
There  were  tracks  also  of  animals,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  goats,  but  which  must  have  been 
deer,  with  w’hich,  as  it  W'as  afterward  ascertained, 
the  island  abounded. 

While  coasting  the  island  Columbus  beheld 
land  to  the  south,  stretching  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  twenty  leagues.  It  was  that  low  tract 
of  coast  intersected  by  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Oronoco,  but  the  admiral,  supposing  it  to  be 
an  island,  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Isla  Santa  ; lit- 
tle imagining  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
held that  continent,  that  Terra  Firma,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  earnest  search. 

On  the  2d  of  August  he  continued  on  to  the 
south-west  point  of  Trinidad,  which  he  called 
Point  Arenal.  It  stretched  toward  a correspond- 
ing point  of  Terra  Firma,  making  a narrow  pass, 
with  a high  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  El  Gallo.  Near  this  pass  the  ships 
cast  anchor.  As  they  were  approaching  this 
place,  a large  canoe  with  five  and  twenty  Indians 
put  off  from  the  shore,  but  paused  on  coming 
within  bow-shot,  and  hailed  the  ships  in  a language 
which  no  one  on  board  understood.  Columbus 
tried  to  allure  the  savages  on  board,  by  friendly 
signs,  by  the  display  of  looking-glasses,  basins  of 
polished  metal,  and  various  glittering  trinkets, 
but  all  in  vain.  They  remained  gazing  in  mute 
wonder  for  above  two  hours,  with  their  paddles  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  take  to  flight  on  the  least  at- 
tempt to  approach  them.  They  were  all  young 
men,  well  formed,  and  naked,  excepting  bands 
and  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and  col- 
ored cloths  of  the  same  about  their  loins.  They 
were  armed  with  bows  .and  arrows,  the  latter 
feathered  and  tipped  with  bone,  and  they  had  buck- 
lers, an  article  of  armor  seen  for  the  first  time 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Finding  all  other  means  to  attract  them  in- 
effectual, Columbus  now  tried  the  power  of  music. 
He  knew  the  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  dances 
performed  to  the  sound  of  their  rude  drums  and 
the  chant  of  their  traditional  ballads.  He  ordered 
something  similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  where,  while  one  man  sang  to  the  beat 
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of  the  tabor,  and  the  sound  of  other  musical  in- 
struments, the  ship-boys  danced,  after  the  popular 
Spanish  fashion.  No  sooner,  however,  did  this 
symphony  strike  up,  than  the  Indians,  mistaking 
it  for  a signal  of  hostilities,  put  their  bucklers  on 
their  arms,  seized  their  bows,  and  let  fly  a shower 
of  arrows.  This  rude  salutation  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  discharge  of  a couple  of  cross- 
bows, which  put  the  auditors  to  flight,  and  con- 
cluded this  singular  entertainment. 

Though  thus  shy  of  the  admiral’s  vessel,  they 
approached  one  of  the  caravels  without  hesitation, 
and,  running  under  the  stern,  had  a parley  with 
the  pilot,  who  gave  a cap  and  a mantle  to  the  one 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chieftain.  He  received 
the  presents  with  great  delight,  inviting  the  pilot 
by  signs  to  come  to  land,  where  he  should  be  well 
entertained,  and  receive  great  presents  in  return. 
On  his  appearing  to  consent,  they  went  to  shore 
to  wait  for  him.  The  pilot  put  off  in  the  boat  of 
the  caravel  to  ask  permission  of  the  admiral  ; but 
the  Indians,  seeing  him  go  on  board  of  the  hostile 
ship,  suspected  some  treachery,  and  springing 
into  their  canoe,  darted  away,  nor  was  anything 
more  seen  of  them.* 

The  complexion  and  other  physical  characteris- 
tics of  these  savages  caused  much  surprise  and 
speculation  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  Supposing 
himself  in  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude,  though 
actually  in  the  tenth,  he  expected  to  find  the  in- 
habitants similar  to  the  natives  of  Africa  under 
the  same  parallel,  who  wrere  black  and  ill-shaped, 
with  crisped  hair,  or  rather  wool  ; whereas  these 
were  well  formed,  had  long  hair,  and  were  even 
fairer  than  those  more  distant  from  the  equator. 
The  climate,  also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  ap- 
proached the  equinoctial,  appeared  more  temper- 
ate. He  was  now  in  the  dog-days,  yet  the  nights 
and  mornings  were  so  cool  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  covering  as  in  winter.  This  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  calm 
weather,  when  there  is  no  wind,  for  nature,  by 
heavy  dewrs,  in  the  long  nights  of  those  latitudes, 
cools  and  refreshes  the  earth  after  the  great  heats 
of  the  day.  Columbus  wras  at  first  greatly  per- 
plexed by  these  contradictions  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, as  observed  in  the  Old  World  ; they  were 
in  opposition  also  to  the  expectations  he  had 
founded  on  the  theory  of  Ferrer  the  lapidary,  but 
they  gradually  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a 
theory  which  was  springing  up  in  his  active  im- 
agination, and  which  will  be  presently  shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Arenal,  the  crews 
were  permitted  to  land  and  refresh  themselves. 
There  were  no  runs  of  water,  but  by  sinking  pits 
in  the  sand  they  soon  obtained  sufficient  to  fill 
the  casks.  The  anchorage  at  this  place,  however, 
was  extremely  insecure.  A rapid  current  set  from 
the  eastward  through  the  strait  formed  by  the 
main-land  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  flowing,  as 
Columbus  observed,  night  and  day,  with  as  much 
fury  as  the  Guadalquiver,  when  swollen  by  floods. 
In  the  pass  between  Point  Arenal  and  its  corre- 
spondent point,  the  confined  current  boiled  and 
raged  to  such  a degree  that  he  thought  it  w-as 
crossed  by  a reef  of  rocks  and  shoals,  preventing 
all  entrance,  with  others  extending  beyond,  over 
which  the  waters  roared  like  breakers  on  a rocky 
shore.  To  this  pass,  from  its  angry  and  danger- 
ous appearance,  he  gave  the  name  of  Boca  del 
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Sierpe  (the  Mouth  of  the  Serpent).  He  thus  found 
himself  placed  between  two  difficulties.  The  con- 
tinual current,from  the  east  seemed  to  prevent  all 
return,  while  the  rocks  which  appeared  to  beset 
the  pass  threatened  destruction  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed. Being  on  board  of  his  ship,  late  at  night, 
kept  awake  by  painful  illness  and  an  anxious  and 
watchful  spirit,  he  heard  a terrible  roaring  from 
the  south,  and  beheld  the  sea  heaped  up,  as  it 
were,  into  a great  ridge  or  hill,  the  height  of  the 
ship,  covered  with  foam,  and  rolling  toward  him 
with  a tremendous  uproar.  As  this  furious  surge 
approached,  rendered  more  terrible  in  appearance 
by  the  obscurity  of  night,  he  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  his  vessels.  His  own  ship  wras  suddenly 
lifted  up  to  such  a height  that  he  dreaded  lest  it 
should  be  overturned  or  cast  upon  the  rocks, 
while  another  of  the  ships  was  torn  violently  from 
her  anchorage.  The  crews  were  for  a time  in 
great  consternation,  fearing  they  should  be  swal- 
lowed up  ; but  the  mountainous  surge  passed  on, 
and  gradually  subsided,  after  a violent  contest 
with  the  counter-current  of  the  strait.*  This  sud- 
den rush  of  water,  it  is  supposed,  was  caused  by 
the  swelling  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  Columbus. 

Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  danger- 
ous neighborhood,  he  sent  the  boats  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  sound  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
Boca  del  Sierpe,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
possible  for  ships  to  pass  through  to  the  northward. 
To  his  great  joy,  they  returned  with  a report  that 
there  were  several  fathoms  of  water,  and  currents 
and  eddies  setting  both  ways,  either  to  enter  or 
return.  A favorable  breeze  prevailing,  he  imme- 
diately made  sail,  and  passing*  through  the  for- 
midable strait  in  safety,  found  himself  in  a tran- 
quil expanse  beyond. 

Fie  was  now  on  the  inner  side  of  Trinidad.  To 
his  left  spread  the  broad  gulf  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Paria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  open 
sea,  but  was  surprised,  on  tasting  it,  to  find  the 
water  fresh.  He  continued  northward,  toward  a 
mountain  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  island, 
about  fourteen  leagues  from  Point  Arenal.  Here 
he  beheld  two  lofty  capes  opposite  each  other,  one 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  other  to  the  west, 
on  the  long  promontory  of  Paria,  which  stretches 
from  the  main-land  and  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  gulf,  but  which  Columbus  npistook  for  an 
island,  and  named  Isla  de  Gracia. 

Between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass, 
which  appeared  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Boca  del  Sierpe,  being  beset  with  rocks,  among 
which  the  current  forced  its  way  with  roaring  tur- 
bulence. To  this  pass  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  Boca  del  Dragon.  Not  choosing  to  encounter 
its  apparent  dangers,  he  turned  northward,  on 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  August,  and  steered  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  supposed  island  of  Gracia,  in- 
tending to  keep  on  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  to  strike  northward  into  the  free  and 
open  ocean,  and  shape  his  course  for  Hispaniola. 

It  W’as  a fair  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  with 
fine  harbors  lying  close  to  each  other  ; the  coun- 
try cultivated  in  many  places,  in  others  covered 
with  fruit  trees  and  stately  forests,  and  watered 
by  frequent  streams.  What  greatly  astonished 
Columbus  was  still  to  find  the  water  fresh,  and 
that  it  grew  more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  pro- 
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ceeded  ; it  being  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
various  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  this  gulf 
are  swollen  by  rains,  and  pour  forth  such  quan- 
tities of  fresh  water  as  to  conquer  the  saltness  of 
the  ocean.  He  was  also  surprised  at  the  placidity 
of  the  sea,  which  appeared  as  tranquil  and  Safe  as 
one  vast  harbor,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of 
seeking  a port  to  anchor  in. 

As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  shores  which  he  had  visited,  though 
occasionally  cultivated,  were  silent  and  deserted, 
and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party  in  the  canoe  at 
Point  Arenal,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the-  natives. 
After  sailing  several  leagues  along  the  coast,  he 
anchored,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  at  a 
place  where  there  appeared  signs  of  cultivation, 
and  sent  the  boats  on  shore.  They  found  recent 
traces  of  people,  but  not  an  individual  was  to  be 
seen.  The  coast  was  hilly,  covered  with  beautiful 
and  fruitful  groves,  and  abounding  with  monkeys. 
Continuing  farther  westward,  to  where  the  coun- 
try was  more  level,  Columbus  anchored  in  a river. 

Immediately  a canoe,  with  three  or  four  Indians, 
came  off  to  the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the 
captain  of  which,  pretending  a desire  to  accom- 
pany them  to  land,  sprang  into  their  canoe,  over- 
turned it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  seamen, 
secured  the  Indians  as  they  were  swimming. 
When  brought  to  the  admiral,  he  gave  them 
beads,  hawks’  bells,  and  sugar,  and  sent  them 
highly  gratified  on  shore,  where  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  assembled.  This  kind  treat- 
ment had  the  usual  effect.  Such  of  the  natives  as 
had  canoes  came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  fullest 
confidence.  They  were  tall  of  stature,  finely 
formed,  and  free  and  graceful  in  their  movements. 
Their  hair  was  long  and  straight  ; some  wore  it 
cut  short,  but  none  of  them  braided  it,  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  They 
were  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  targets  ; the 
men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  their  heads  and 
loins,  beautifully  wrought  with  various  colors,  so 
as  at  a distance  to  look  like  silk  ; but  the  women 
were  entirely  naked.  They  brought  bread,  maize, 
and  other  eatables,  with  different  kinds  of  bever- 
age, some  white,  made  from  maize,  and  resem- 
bling beer,  and  others  green,  of  a vinous  flavor, 
and  expressed  from  various  fruits.  They  appeared 
to  judge  of  everything  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as 
others  examine  objects  by  the  sight  or  touch. 
When  they  approached  a boat,  they  smelt  to  it, 
and  then  to  the  people.  In  like  manner  every- 
thing that  was  given  them  was  tried.  They  set 
but  little  value  upon  beads,  but  were  extravagantly 
delighted  with  hawks’  bells.  Brass  was  also  held 
in  high  estimation  ; they  appeared  to  find  some- 
thing extremely  grateful  in  the  smell  of  it,  and 
called  it  Turey,  signifying  that  it  was  from  the 
skies.* 

From  these  Indians  Columbus  understood  that 
the  name  of  their  country  was  Paria,  and  that 
farther  to  the  west  he  would  find  it  more  popu- 
lous. Taking  several  of  them  to  serve  as  guides 
and  mediators,  he  proceeded  eight  leagues  west- 
ward to  a point  which  he  called  Aguja  or  the 
Needle.  Here  he  arrived  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  When  the  day  dawned  he  was  delight- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  vegetation  ; habitations 
were  interspersed  among  groves  laden  with  fruits 
and  flowers  ; grape-vines  entwined  themselves 
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among  the  trees,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
fluttered  from  branch  to  branch.  The  air  was 
temperate  and  bland,  and  sweetened  by  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  and  blossoms  ; and  numerous 
fountains  and  limpid  streams  kept  up  a universal 
verdure  and  freshness.  Colurtibus  was  so  much 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  The 
Gardens. 

The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in 
canoes,  of  superior  construction  to  those  hitherto 
seen,  being  very  large  and  light,  with  a cabin  in 
the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owner 
and  his  family.  They  invited  Columbus,  in  the 
name  of  their  king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of 
them  had  collars  and  burnished  plates  about  their 
necks,  of  that  inferior  kind  of  gold  called  by  the 
Indians  Guanin.  They  said  that  it  came  from  a 
high  land,  which  they  pointed  out,  at  no  great 
distance,  to  the  west,  but  intimated  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  there,  either  because  the  inhabi- 
tants were  cannibals,  or  the  place  infested  by 
venomous  animals.*  But  what  aroused  the  atten- 
tion and  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  the  sight  of.  strings  of  pearls  round  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  natives.  These,  they  informed  Co- 
lumbus, were  procured  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Pairia,  which  he  still  supposed  to 
be  an  island  ; and  they  showed  the  mother-of- 
pearl  shells  whence  they  had  been  taken.  Anxious 
for  further  information,  and  to  procure  specimens 
of  these  pearls  to  send  to  Spain,  he  dispatched  the 
boats  to  shore.  A multitude  of  the  natives  came 
to  the  beach  to  receive  them,  headed  by  the  chief 
cacique  and  his  son.  They  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  profound  reverence,  as  beings  descended 
from  heaven,  and  conducted  them  to  a spacious 
house,  the  residence  of  the  cacique,  where  they 
were  regaled  with  bread  and  various  fruits  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  and  the  different  kinds  of  beverage 
already  mentioned.  While  they  were  in  the 
house,  the  men  remained  together  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  the  women  at  the  other.  After  they  had 
finished  their  collation  at  the  house  of  the  cacique, 
they  were  taken  to  that  of  his  son,  where  a like 
repast  was  set  before  them.  These  people  were 
remarkably  affable,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  possessed  a more  intrepid  and  martial  air 
and  spirit  than  the  natives  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola. They  were  fairer,  Columbus  observes, 
than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  though  so  near  to  the 
equinoctial  line,  where  he  had  expected  to  find 
them  of  the  color  of  Ethiopians.  Many  ornaments 
of  gold  were  seen  among  them,  but  all  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  : one  Indian  had  a piece  of  the  size 
of  an  apple.  They  had  various  kinds  of  domesti- 
cated parrots,  one  of  a light  green  color,  with  a 
yellow  neck,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  a bright 
red  ; others  of  the  size  of  domestic  fowls,  and  of  a 
vivid  scarlet,  excepting  some  azure  feathers  in  the 
wings.  These  they  readily  gave  to  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  what  the  latter  most  coveted  were  the  pearls, 
of  which  they  saw  many  necklaces  and  bracelets 
among  the  Indian  women.  The  latter  gladly  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  hawks’  bells  or  any  article 
of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine  pearls  were 
procured  for  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  sover- 
eigns.! 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  were 
heightened  by  an  intelligent  demeanor  and  a mar- 
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tial  frankness.  They  seemed  worthy  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  they  inhabited.  It  was  a cause  of 
great  concern  both  to  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other’s  lan- 
guage. They  conversed,  however,  by  signs  ; 
mutual  good-will  made  their  intercourse  easy  and 
pleasant  ; and  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the  Spaniards 
returned  on  board  of  their  ships,  highly  gratified 
with  their  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE  THROUGH  THE 

GULF  OF  PARIA — RETURN  TO  HISPANIOLA. 

[1498.] 

The  quantity  of  fine  pearls  found  among  the 
natives  of  Paria  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  san- 
guine anticipations  of  Columbus.  It  appeared  to 
corroborate  the  theory  of  Ferrer,  the  learned 
jeweller,  that,  as  he  approached  the  equator  he 
would  find  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions 
of  nature.  His  active  imagination,  with  its  intui- 
tive rapidity,  seized  upon  every  circumstance  in 
unison  with  his  wishes,  and,  combining  them, 
drew  thence  the  most  brilliant  inferences.  He 
had  read  in  Pliny  that  pearls  are  generated  from 
drops  of  dew  which  fall  into  the  mouths  of  oys- 
ters ; if  so,  what  place  could  be  more  propitious 
to  their  growth  and  multiplication  than  the  coast 
of  Paria  ? The  dew  in  those  parts  was  heavy  and 
abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  clustered  about  the  roots  and  pendant 
branches'  of  the  mangrove  trees,  which  grew 
within  the  margin  of  the  tranquil  sea.  When  a 
branch  which  had  drooped  for  a time  in  the  water 
was  drawn  forth,  it  was  found  covered  with  oys- 
ters. Las  Casas,  noticing  this  sanguine  conclu- 
sion of  Columbus,  observes,  that  the  shell-fish 
here  spoken  of  are  not  of  the  kind  which  produce 
pearl,  for  that  those  by  a natural  instinct,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  precious  charge,  hide  them- 
selves in  the  deepest  water.* 

Still  imagining  the  coast  of  Paria  to  be  an 
island,  and  anxious  to  circumnavigate  it,  and  ar- 
rive at  the  place  where  these  pearls  were  said  by 
the  Indians  to  abound,  Columbus  left  the  Gardens 
on  the  10th  of  August,  and  continued  coasting 
westward  within  the  gulf,  in  search  of  an  outlet 
to  the  north.  He  observed  portions  of  Terra 
Firma  appearing  toward  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  islands,  and  called  them 
Isabeta  and  Tramontana,  and  fancied  that  the  de- 
sired outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  between  them.  As 
he  advanced,  however,  he  found  the  water  con- 
tinually growing  shallower  and  fresher,  until  he 
did  not  dare  to  venture  any  farther  with  his  ship, 
which,  he  observed,  was  of  too  great  a size  for  ex- 
peditions of  this  kind,  being  of  an  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  requiring  three  fathoms  of  water. 
He  came  to  anchor,  therefore,  and  sent  a light 
caravel  called  the  Correo,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  between  the  sup- 
posed islands.  The  caravel  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  reporting  that  at  the  western  end  of 
the  gulf  there  was  an  opening  of  two  leagues, 
which  led  into  an  inner  and  circular  gulf,  sur- 
rounded by  four  openings,  apparently  smaller 
gulfs,  or  rather  mouths  of  rivers,  from  which 
flowed  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  that 
sweetened  the  neighboring  sea.  In  fact,  from  one 


of  these  mouths  issued  the  great  river  the  Cupari- 
pari,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Paria.  To  this  ! 
inner  and  circular  gulf  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  through  a mistaken  idea  ( 
that  they,  abounded  in  its  waters,  though  none,  in 
fact,  are  found  there.  He  still  imagined  that  the 
four  openings  of  which  the  mariners  spoke,  might  ‘ 
be  intervals  between  islands,  though  they  affirmed 
that  all  the  land  he  saw  was  connected.*  As  it  '] 
was  impossible  to  proceed  further  westward  with 
his  ships,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  his  j 
course,  and  seek  an  exit  to  the  north  by  the  Boca 
del  Dragon.  He  would  gladly  have  continued 
for  some  time  to  explore  this  coast,  for  he  consid-  1 
ered  himself  in  one  of  those  opulent  regions  de-  j 
scribed  as  the  most  favored  upon  earth,  and  which  , 
increase  in  riches  toward  the  equator.  Imperious  , 
considerations,  however,  compelled  him  to  shorten  , 
his  voyage,  and  hasten  to  San  Domingo.  The  sea-  I 
stores  of  his  ships  were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  j 
various  supplies  for  the  colony,  with  which  they  ; 
were  freighted,  were  in  danger  of  spoiling.  He  ( 
was  suffering,  also,  extremely  in  his  health.  Be- 
sides the  gout,  which  had  rendered  him  a cripple 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  he  was  afflicted 
by  a complaint  in  his  eyes,  caused  by  fatigue  and 
over-watching,  which  almost  deprived  him  of 
sight.  Even  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
he  observes,  in  which  he  was  three  and  thirty 
days  almost  without  sleep,  had  not  so  injured  his 
eyes  and  disordered  his  frame,  or  caused  him  so 
much  painful  suffering  as  the  present.! 

On  the  nth  of  August,  therefore,  he  set  sail 
eastward  for  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  was  borne 
along  with  great  velocity  by  the  currents,  which, 
however,  prevented  him  from  landing  again  at  his 
favorite  spot,  the  Gardens.  On  Sunday,  the  13th, 
he  anchored  near  to  the  Boca,  in  a fine  harbor,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Gatos,  from 
a species  of  monkey  called  gato  paulo,  with  which 
the  neighborhood  abounded.  On  the  margin  of 
the  sea  he  perceived  many  trees  which,  as  he 
thought,  produced  the  mirabolane,  a fruit  only 
found  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  There  were 
great  numbers  also  of  mangroves  growing  within 
the  water,  with  oysters  clinging  to  their  branches, 
their  mouths  open,  as  he  supposed,  to  receive  the 
dew,  which  was  afterward  to  be  transformed  to 
pearls,  t 

On  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  August,  ■ 
toward  noon  the  ships  approached  the  Boca  del 
Dragon,  and  prepared  to  venture  through  that  for- 
midable pass.  The  distance  from  Cape  Boto  at 
the  end  of  Paria,  and  Cape  Lapa  the  extremity  of 
Trinidad,  is  about  five  leagues  ; but  in  the  inter- 
val there  were  two  islands,  which  Columbus 
named  Caracol  and  Delphin.  The  impetuous  body 
of  fresh  water  which  flows  through  the  gulf,  par-  ’ 
ticularly  in  the  rainy  months  of  July  and  August, 
is  confined  at  the  narrow  outlets  between  these 
islands,  where  it  causes  a turbulent  sea,  foaming 
and  roaring  as  if  breaking  over  rocks,  and  ren- 
dering the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  gulf  extremely 
dangerous.  The  horrors  and  perils  of  such  places 
are  always  tenfold  to  discoverers,  who  have  no 
chart,  nor  pilot,  nor  advice  of  previous  voyager, 
to  guide  them.  Columbus,  at  first,  apprehended 
sunken  rocks  and  shoals  ; but  on  attentively  con- 
sidering the  commotion  of  the  strait,  he  attributed 
it  to  the  conflict  between  the  prodigious  body  of 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 
f Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns,  Navarrete, 
tom.  i.  p.  252. 
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fresh  water  setting  through  the  gulf  and  strug- 
gling for  an  outlet,  and  the  tide  of  salt  water  strug- 
gling to  enter.  The  ships  had  scarcely  ventured 
into  the  fearful  channel  when  the  wind  died  away, 
and  they  were  in  danger  every  moment  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  or  sands.  The  current  of 
fresh  water,  however,  gained  the  victory,  and  car- 
ried them  safely  through.  The  admiral,  when 
once  more  safe  in  ihe  open  sea,  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  escape  from  this  perilous  strait, 
which,  he  observes,  might  well  be  called  the 
Mouth  of  the  Dragon.* 

He  now  stood  to  the  westward,  running  along 
the  outer  coast  of  Paria,  still  supposing  it  an 
island,  and  intending  to  visit  the  Gulf  of  Pearls, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  opening 
to  the  sea.  He  wished  to  ascertain  whether  this 
great  body  of  fresh  water  proceeded  from  rivers, 
as  the  crew  of  the  caravel  Correo  had  affirmed  ; 
for  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  the  streams 
of  mere  islands,  as  he  supposed  the  surrounding 
lands,  could  furnish  such  a prodigious  volume  of 
water. 

On  leaving  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  he  saw  to  the 
north-east,  many  leagues  distant,  two  islands, 
which  he  called  Assumption  and  Conception  ; prob- 
ably those  now  known  as  Tobago  and  Granada.  In 
his  course  along  the  northern  coast  of  Paria  he 
saw  several  other  small  islands  and  many  fine 
harbors,  to  some  of  which  he  gave  names,  but 
they  have  ceased  to  be  known  by  them.  On  the 
15th  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Margarita  and 
Cubagua,  afterward  famous  for  their  pearl  fishery. 
The  Island  of  Margarita,  about  fifteen  leagues  in 
length  and  six  in  breadth,  was  well  peopled.  The 
little  island  of  Cubagua,  lying  between  it  and  the 
main-land,  and  only  about  four  leagues  from  the 
latter,  was  dry  and  sterile,  without  either  wood  or 
fresh  water,  but  possessing  a good  harbor.  On 
approaching  this  island  the  admiral  beheld  a 
number  of  Indians  fishing  for  pearls,  who  made 
for  the  land.  A boat  being  sent  to  communicate 
with  them,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed  many  strings 
of  pearls  round  the  neck  of  a female.  Having  a 
plate  of  Valencia  ware,  a kind  of  porcelain  painted 
and  varnished  with  gaudy  colors,  he  broke  it,  and 
presented  the  pieces  to  the  Indian  woman,  who 
gave  him  in  exchange  a considerable  number  of 
her  pearls.  These  he  carried  to  the  admiral,  who 
immediately  sent  persons  on  shore,  well  provided 
with  Valencian  plates  and  hawks’  bells,  for  which 
in  a little  time  he  procured  about  three  pounds’ 
W'eight  of  pearls,  some  of  which  were  of  a very 
large  size,  and  were  sent  by  him  afterward  to  the 
sovereigns  as  specimens.! 

There  was  great  temptation  to  visit  other  spots, 
which  the  Indians  mentioned  as  abounding  in 
pearls.  The  coast  of  Paria  also  continued  ex- 
tending to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  rising  into  a range  of  mountains,  and  pro- 
voking examination  to  ascertain  whether,  as  he 
began  to  think,  it  was  a part  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. Columbus  was  compelled,  however,  though 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  forego  this  most 
interesting  investigation. 

The  malady  of  his  eyes  had  now  grown  so  viru- 
lent that  he  could  no  longer  take  observations  or 
keep  a lookout,  but  had  to  trust  to  the  reports  of 
the  pilots  and  mariners.  He  bore  away,  there- 
fore, for  Hispaniola,  intending  to  repose  there 
from  the  toils  of  his  voyage,  and  to  recruit  his 
health,  while  he  should  send  his  brother,  the 

* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
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Adelantado,  to  complete  the  discovery  of  this  im- 
portant country.  After  sailing  for  five  days  to 
the  north-west,  he  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
on  the  19th  of  August,  fifty  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  river  Ozema,  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion ; and  anchored  on  the  following  morning 
under  the  little  island  of  Beata. 

He  was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  mistaken 
in  his  calculations,  and  so  far  below  his  destined 
port  ; but  he  attributed  it  correctly  to  the  force  ol 
the  current  setting  out  of  the  Boca  del  Dragon, 
which,  while  he  had  lain  to  at  nights,  to  avoid 
running  on  rocks  and  shoals,  had  borne  his  ship 
insensibly  to  the  west.  This  current  which  sets 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  continuation  of 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  was 
so  rapid,  that  on  the  15th,  though  the  wind  was 
but  moderate,  the  ships  had  made  seventy-five 
leagues  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Columbus  at- 
tributed to  the  violence  of  this  current  the  forma- 
tion of  that  pass  called  the  Boca  del  Dragon, 
where  he  supposed  it  had  forced  its  way  through 
a narrow  isthmus  that  formerly  connected  Trini- 
dad with  the  extremity  of  Paria.  He  imagined, 
also,  that  its  constant  operation  had  worn  away 
and  inundated  the  borders  of  the  main-land,  grad- 
ually producing  that  fringe  of  islands  which 
stretches  from  Trinidad  to  the  Lucayos  or  Ba- 
hamas, and  which,  according  to  his  idea,  had 
originally  been  part  of  the  solid  continent.  In 
corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  notices  the  form 
of  those  islands  : narrow  from  north  to  south,  and 
extending  in  length  from  east  to  west,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  current.* 

The  island  of  Beata,  where  he  had  anchored,  is 
about  thirty  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  river  Oze- 
ma, where  he  expected  to  find  the  new  seaport 
which  his  brother  had  been  instructed  to  estab- 
lish. The  strong  and  steady  current  from  the 
east,  however,  and  the  prevalence  of  winds  from 
that  quarter,  might  detain  him  for  a long  time  at 
the  island,  and  render  the  remainder  of  his  voy- 
age slow  and  precarious.  He  sent  a boat  on 
shore,  therefore,  to  procure  an  Indian  messenger 
to  take  a letter  to  his  brother,  the  Adelantado. 
Six  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  one  of 
whom  was  armed  with  a Spanish  cross-bow.  The 
admiral  was  alarmed  at  seeing  a weapon  of  the 
kind  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian.  It  was  not 
an  article  of  traffic,  and  he  feared  could  only  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  by  the  death  of  some  Span- 
iard.! -He  apprehended  that  further  evils  had 
befallen  the  settlement  during  his  long  absence, 
and  that  there  had  again  been  troubles  with  the 
natives. 

Having  dispatched  his  messenger,  he  made 
sail,  and  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
30th  of  August.  He  w:as  met  on  the  way  by  a car- 
avel, on  board  of  which  was  the  Adelantado,  who, 
having  received  his  letter,  had  hastened  forth 
with  affectionate  ardor  to  welcoffie  his  arrival. 
The  meeting  of  the  brothers  was  a cause  of  mu- 
tual joy  ; they  were  strongly  attached  to  each 
other,  each  had  had  his  trials  and  sufferings  dur- 
ing their  long  separation,  and  each  looked  with 
confidence  to  the  other  for  comfort  and  relief. 
Don  Bartholomew  appears  to  have  always  had 
great  deference  for  the  brilliant  genius,  the  en- 
larged mind,  and  the  commanding  reputation  of 
his  brother  ; while  the  latter  placed  great  reliance 
in  times  of  difficulty,  on  the  worldly  knowledge, 


* Letter  to  the  King  and  Queen,  Navarrete  Colec., 
tom.  i. 
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the  indefatigable  activity,  and  the  lion-hearted 
courage  of  the  Adelantado. 

Columbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  himself. 
His  voyages  were  always  of  a nature  to  wear  out 
the  human  frame,  having  to  navigate  amid  un- 
known dangers,  and  to  keep  anxious  watch,  at  ail 
hours,  and  in  all  weathers.  As  age  and  infirmity 
increased  upon  him,  these  trials  became  the  more 
severe.  His  constitution  must  originally  have 
been  wonderfully  vigorous  ; but  constitutions  of 
this  powerful  kind,  it  exposed  to  severe  hardships 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  when  the  frame  has 
become  somewhat  rigid  and  unaccommodating, 
are  apt  to  be  suddenly  broken  up,  and  to  be  a 
prey  to  violent  aches  and  maladies.  In  this  last 
voyage  Columbus  had  been  parched  and  consum- 
ed by  fever,  racked  by  gout,  and  his  whole  system 
disordered  by  incessant  watchfulness  ; he  came 
into  port  haggard,  emaciated,  and  almost  blind. 
His  spirit,  however,  was,  as  usual,  superior  to  all 
bodily  affliction  or  decay,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  magnificent  anticipations  to  the  result  of  his 
recent  discoveries,  which  he  intended  should  be 
immediately  prosecuted  by  his  hardy  and  enter- 
arising  brother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECULATIONS  OF  COLUMBUS  CONCERNING  THE 
COAST  OF  PARIA. 

[1498.] 

The  natural  phenomena  of  a great  and  striking 
nature  presented  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus 
in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  led  to  certain  sound 
deductions  and  imaginative  speculations.  The 
immense  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  and  thence  rushing  into  the  ocean, 
was  too  vast  to  be  produced  by  an  island  or  by 
islands.  It  must  be  the  congregated  streams  of  a 
great  extent  of  country  pouring  forth  in  one 
mighty  river,  and  the  land  necessary  to  furnish 
such  a river  must  be  a continent.  He  now  sup- 
posed that  most  of  the  tracts  of  land  which  he  had 
seen  about  the  Gulf  were  connected  ; that  the  coast 
of  Paria  extended  westward  far  beyond  a chain  of 
mountains  which  he  had  beheld  afar  off  from  Mar- 
garita ; and  that  the  land  opposite  to  Trinidad, 
instead  of  being  an  island,  continued  to  the  south, 
far  beyond  the  equator,  into  that  hemisphere 
hitherto  unknown  to  civilized  man.  He  consider- 
ed all  this  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent  ; 
thus  presuming  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  was  firm  land.  In  this  last  opinion 
he  found  himself  supported  by  authors  of  the  high- 
est name  both  ancient  and  modern  ; among  whom 
he  cites  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  St.  Augustine  and 
Cardinal  Pedro  de  Alliaco.  He  lays  particular 
stress  also  on  the  assertion  of  the  apocryphal  Es- 
dras,  that  of  seven  parts  of  the  world,  six  are  dry 
land,  and  one  part  only  is  covered  with  water. 

The  land,  therefore,  surrounding  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  was  but  the  border  of  an  almost  boundless 
continent,  stretching  far  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south,  including  the  most  precious  regions  of  the 
earth,  lying  under  the  most  auspicious  stars  and 
benignant  skies,  but  as  yet  unknown  and  uncivil- 
ized, free  to  be  discovered  and  appropriated  by 
any  Christian  nation.  “ May  it  please  our  Lord,” 
he  exclaims  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  ” to 
give  long  life  and  health  to  your  highnesses,  that 
you  may  prosecute  this  noble  enterprise,  in  which, 
methinks.  God  will  receive  great  service,  Spain 


vast  increase  of  grandeur,  and  all  Christians 
much  consolation  and  delight,  since  the  name  of  1 
our  Saviour  will  be  divulged  throughout  these 
lands.” 

Thus  far  the  deductions  of  Columbus,  though 
sanguine,  admit  of  little  cavil  ; but  he  carried 
them  still  farther,  until  they  ended  in  what  may 
appear  to  some  mere  chimerical  reveries.  In  his  ■ 
letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  stated  that  on  his  for- 
mer voyages,  when  he  steered  westward  from  the  I 
Azores,  he  had  observed,  after  sailing  about  a 
hundred  leagues,  a sudden  and  great  change  in 
the  sky  and  the  stars,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  calmness  of  the  ocean.  It  seemed  as  if  a j 
line  ran  from  north  to  south,  beyond  which  every-  j 
thing  became  different.  The  needle  which  had  \ 
previously  inclined  toward  the  north-east;  now  j 
varied  a whole  point  to  the  north-west.  The  sea,  ] 
hitherto  clear,  was  covered  with  weeds  so  dense  I 
that  in  his  first  voyage  he  had  expected  to  run 
aground  upon  shoals.  A universal  tranquillity  J 
reigned  throughout  the  elements,  and  the  climate  I 
was  mild  and  genial  whether  in  summer  or  win-  j 
ter.  On  taking  his  astronomical  observations  at  j 
night,  after  crossing  that  imaginary  line,  the  j 
north  star  appeared  to  him  to  describe  a diurnal  1 
circle  in  the  heavens,  of  five  degrees  in  diameter.  | 

On  his  present  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route,  1 
and  had  run  southward  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  I 
Islands  for  the  equinoctial  line.  Before  reaching  , 
it,  however,  the  heat  had  become  insupportable,  ! 
and  a wind  springing  up  from  the  east,  he  had  ! 
been  induced  to  strike  westward,  when  in  the  ■ 
parallel  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Guinea.  For  several  <j 
days  he  had  been  almost  consumed  by  scorching 
and  stifling  heat  under  a sultry  yet  clouded  sky,  j 
and  in  a drizzling  atmosphere,  until  he  arrived  at  j 
the  ideal  line  already  mentioned,  extending  from 
north  to  south.  Here  suddenly,  to  his  great  re-  j 
lief,  he  had  emerged  into  serene  weather,  with  a 
clear  blue  sky  and  a sweet  and  temperate  atmos-  j 
phere.  The  farther  he  had  proceeded  west,  the  I 
more  pure  and  genial  he  had  found  the  climate  ; 1 
the  sea  tranquil,  the  breezes  soft  and  balm}’.  All  | 
these  phenomena  coincided  with  those  he  had  re- 
marked at  the  same  line,  though  farther  north,  in  1 
his  former  voyages  ; excepting  that  here  there  was  . 
no  herbage  in  the  sea,  and  the  movements  of  stars  ■ 
were  different.  The  polar  star  appeared  to  him 
here  to  describe  a diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees  ] 
instead  of  five  ; an  augmentation  which  struck  j 
him  with  astonishment,  but  which,  he  says,  he  ‘ 
ascertained  by  observations  taken  in  different 
nights,  with  his  quadrant.  Its  greatest  altitude 
at  the  former  place,  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores, 
he  had  found  to  be  ten  degrees,  and  in  the  present  1 
place  fifteen. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt  the  received  theory  with  respect  ' 
to  the  form  of  the  earth.  Philosophers  had  de-  ' 
scribed  it  as  spherical  ; but  they  knew  nothing  of  . 
the  part  of  the  world  which  he  had  discovered. 
The  ancient  part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  I 
doubt  was  spherical,  but  he  now  supposed  the 
real  form  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  a pear,  one 
part  much  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  and  taper- 
ing upward  toward  the  skies.  This  part  he  sup-  1 
posed  to  be  in  the  interior  of  this  newly  found 
continent,  and  immediately  under  the  equator. 

All  the  phenomena  which  he  had  previously  no-  j 
ticed,  appeared  to  corroborate  this  theory.  The  \1 
variations  which  he  had  observed  in  passing  the  , 
imaginary  line  running  from  north  to  south,  he 
concluded  to  be  caused  by  the  ships  having  ar- 
rived at  this  supposed  swelling  of  the  earth,  where 
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they  began  gently  to  mount  toward  the  skies  into 
a purer  and  more  celestial  atmosphere.*  The 
variation  of  the  needle  he  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause,  being  affected  by  the  coolness  and  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  ; varying  to  the  north-west  in 
proportion  as  the  ships  continued  onward  in  their 
ascent. f So  also  the  altitude  of  the  north  star, 
and  the  circle  it  described  in  the  heavensr  appear- 
ed to  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  being  regard- 
ed from  a greater  elevation,  less  obliquely,  and 
through  a purer  medium  of  atmosphere  ; and 
these  phenomena  would  be  found  to  increase  the 
more  the  navigator  approached  the  equator,  from 
the  still  increasing  eminence  of  this  part  of  the 
earth. 

He  noticed  also  the  difference  of  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  people  of  this  part  of  the  New  World 
from  those  under  the  same  parallel  in  Africa. 
There  the  heat  was  insupportable,  the  land  parch- 
ed and  sterile,  the  inhabitants  were 'black,  with 
crisped  wool,  ill-shapen  in  their  forms,  and  dull 
and  brutal  in  their  natures.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  the  sun  was  in  Leo,  he  found  the 
noontide  heat  moderate,  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings fresh  and  cool,  the  country  green  and  fruit- 
ful, and  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  the  people 
fairer  even  than  those  in  the  lands  he  had  discov- 
ered farther  north,  having  long  hair,  with  well- 
proportioned  and  graceful  forms,  lively  minds, 
and  courageous  dispositions.  All  this  in  a lati- 
tude so  near  to  the  equator,  he  attributed  to  the 
superior  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  world,  by 
which  it  was  raised  into  a more  celestial  region  of 
the  air.  On  turning  northward,  through  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  he  had  found  the  circle  described  by  the 
north  star  again  to  diminish.  The  current  of  the 
sea  also  increased  in  velocity,  wearing  away,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  borders  of  the 
continent,  and  producing  by  its  incessant  opera- 
tion the  adjacent  islands.  This  was  a further  con- 
firmation of  the  idea  that  he  ascended  in  going 
southward,  and  descended  in  returning  north- 
ward. 

Aristotle  had  imagined  that  the  highest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the 
antarctic  pole.  Other  sages  had  maintained  that 
it  was  under  the  arctic.  Plence  it  was  apparent 
that  both  conceived  one  part  of  the  earth  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  noble,  and  nearer  to  the 
heavens  than  the  rest.  They  did  not  think  of  this 
eminence  being  under  the  equinoctial  line,  ob- 
served Columbus,  because  they  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  but  only  spoke  of  it 
theoretically  and  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  Holy  Writ. 
“The  sun,  when  God  created  it,’’ he  observes, 
“ was  iu  the  first  point  of  the  Orient,  or  the  first 
light  was  there.’’  That  place,  according  to  his 
idea,  must  be  here,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 

* Peter  Martyr  mentions  that  the  admiral  told  him, 
that,  from  the  climate  of  great  heat  and  unwholesome 
air,  he  had  ascended  the  back  of  the  sea,  as  it  were 
ascending  a high  mountain  toward  heaven.  Decad. 
i.  lib.  vi. 

f Columbus,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle,  supposed  that  the  north  star  pos- 
sessed the  quality  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  as  did 
likewise  the  loadstone.  That  if  the  needle  were 
touched  with  one  part  of  the  loadstone,  it  would  point 
east,  with  another  west,  and  so  on.  Wherefoie,  he 
adds,  those  who  prepare  or  magnetize  the  needles, 
cover  the  loadstone  with  a cloth,  so  that  the  north 
part  only  remains  out  ; that  is  to  say,  the  part  which 
possesses  the  virtue  of  causing  the  needle  to  point  to 
the  north.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  66. 


East,  where  the  ocean  and  the  extreme  part  of  In- 
dia meet  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  where 
the  highest  point  of  the  earth  is  situated. 

He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world,  though  of 
immense  height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  precipi- 
tous, but  that  the  land  rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  im- 
perceptible degrees.  The  beautiful  and  fertile 
shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its  remote  bor- 
ders, abounding  of  course  with  those  precious 
articles  which  are  congenial  with  the  most  favored 
and  excellent  climates.  As  one  penetrated  the 
interior  and  gradually  ascended,  the  land  would  be 
found  to  increase  in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  in 
the  exquisite  nature  of  its  productions,  until  one 
arrived  at  the  summit  under  the  equator.  This 
he  imagined  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
place  on  earth,  enjoying  from  its  position,  an 
equality  of  nights  and  days,  and  a uniformity  of 
seasons  ; and  being  elevated  into  a serene  and 
heavenly  temperature,  above  the  heats  and  colds, 
the  clouds  and  vapors,  the  storms  and  tempests 
which  deform  and  disturb  the  lower  regions.  In 
a word,  here  he  supposed  to  be  situated  the  origi- 
nal abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  primitive  seat 
of  human  innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  or  terrestrial  paradise 

He  imagined  this  place,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  to 
be  still  flourishing,  possessed  of  all  its  blissful  de- 
lights, but  inaccessible  to  mortal  feet,  excepting 
by  divine  permission.  From  this  height  he  pre- 
sumed, though  of  course  from  a great  distance, 
proceeded  the  mighty  stream  of  fresh  water  which 
filled  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  sweetened  the  salt 
ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being  supplied  by  the  foun- 
tain mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  springing  from  the 
tree  of  life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Columbus, 
which  he  details  at  full  length  in  a letter  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,*  citing  various  authorities 
for  his  opinions,  among  which  were  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying 
his  theory  with  much  of  that  curious  and  specula- 
tive erudition  in  which  he  was  deeply  versed. f It 
shows  how  his  ardent  mind  was  heated  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  discoveries.  Shrewd  men,  in 
the  coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  life,  and  in 
these  modern  days  of  cautious  and  sober  fact,  may 
smile  at  such  a reverie,  but  it  was  countenanced 
by  the  speculations  of  the  most  sage  and  learned 
of  those  times  ; and  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
could  we  wonder  at  any  sally  of  the  imagination 
in  a man  placed  in  the  situation  of  Columbus  ? 
He  beheld  a vast  world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  ex- 
istence before  him,  its  nature  and  extent  unknown 
and  undefined,  as  yet  a mere  region  for  conjec- 
ture. Every  day  displayed  some  new  feature  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  ; island  after  island,  where 
the  rocks,  he  wras  told,  were  veined  with  gold,  the 
groves  teemed  with  spices,  or  the  shores  abounded 
with  pearls.  Interminable  ranges  of  coast,  prom- 

* Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages.  tom.  i.  p.  242. 

f See  Illustrations,  article  “ Situation  of  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise.  ” 

Note. —A  great  part  of  these  speculations  appear 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  treatise  of  the  Cardinal 
Pedro  de  Aliaco,  in  which  Columbus  found  a compen 
dium  of  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  authors  on 
the  subject  ; though  it  is  very  probable  he  consulted 
many  of  their  works  likewise.  In  the  volume  of  Pe- 
dro de  Aliaco,  existing  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Seville,  I have  traced  the  germs  of  these  ideas  in 
various  passages  of  the  text,  opposite  to  which  mar- 
ginal notes  have  been  made  in  the  handwriting  of  Co 
lumbus. 
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ontory  beyond  promontory,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  ; luxuriant  valleys  sweeping 
away  into  a vast  interior,  whose  distant  moun- 
tains, he  was  told,  concealed  still  happier  lands, 
and  realms  of  greater  opulence.  When  he  looked 
upon  all  this  region  of  golden  promise,  it  was  with 
the  glorious  conviction  that  his  genius  had  called 
it  into  existence  ; he  regarded  it  with  the  triumph- 
ant eye  of  a discoverer.  Had  not  Columbus  been 
capable  of  these  enthusiastic  soarings  of  the  im- 
agination, he  might,  with  other  sages,  have  rea- 
soned calmly  and  coldly  in  his  closet  about  the 
probability  of  a continent  existing  in  the  west  ; 
but  he  would  never  have  had  the  daring  enter- 
prise to  adventure  in  search  of  it  into  the  unknown 
realms  of  ocean. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations, 
we  find  that  sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoco,  that  it  must 


J 

be  the  outpouring  of  a continent,  was  acute  and 
striking.  A learned  Spanish  historian  has  also  t 
ingeniously  excused  other  parts  of  his  theory,  f 
“ He  suspected,”  observes  he,  “ a certain  eleva-  'V 
tion  of  - the  globe  at  one  part  of  the  equator  ; I 
philosophers  have  since  determined  the  world  to  f 
be  a spheroid,  slightly  elevated  in  its  equatorial  ^ 
circumference.  He  suspected  that  the  diversity  V 
of  temperatures  influenced  the  needle,  not  being  9 
able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  inconstant  varia-  .1 
tions  ; the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  expert-  1 
ments  have  made  this  inconstancy  more  manifest,  4 
and  have  shown  that  extreme  cold  sometimes  di-  1 
vests  the  needle  of  all  its  virtue.  Perhaps  new  | 
observations  may  justify  the  surmise  of  Coiumbus.  I 
Even  his  error  concerning  the  circle  described  by  I 
the  polar  star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an  1 
optical  illusion  in  proportion  as  the  observer  ap-  | 
proached  the  equinox,  manifests  him  a philoso-  I 
pher  superior  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.”  * 

— 
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BOOK  XI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ADELANTADO — EXPE- 
DITION TO  THE  PROVINCE  OF  XARAGUA. 

[1498.] 

COLUMBUS  had  anticipated  repose  from  his  toils 
an  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  but  a new  scene  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  opened  upon  him,  destined  to 
impede  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises,  and  to 
affect  all  his  future  fortunes.  To  explain  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island 
during  his  long  detention  in  Spain. 

When  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  March,  1496,  his 
brother,  Don  Bartholomew,  who  remained  as 
Adelantado,  took  the  earliest  measures  to  execute 
his  directions  with  respect  to  the  mines  recently 
discovered  by  Miguel  Diaz  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.-  Leaving  Don  Diego  Columbus  in 
command  at  Isabella,  he  repaired  with  a large 
force  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  and, 
choosing  a favorable  situation  in  a place  most 
abounding  in  ore,  built  a fortress,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  San  Christoval.  The  workmen, 
however,  finding  grains  of  gold  among  the  earth 
and  stone  employed  in  its  construction,  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Golden  Tower.* 

The  Adelantado  remained  here  three  months, 
superintending  the  building  of  the  fortress,  and 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  working 
the  mines  and  purifying  the  ore.  The  progress  of 
the  work,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  by- 
scarcity- of  provisions,  having  frequently  to  detach 
a part  of  the  men  about  the  country  in  quest  of 
supplies.  The  former  hospitality  of  the  island  was 
at  an  end.  The  Indians  no  longer  gave  their  pro- 
visions freely  ; they  had  learned  from  the  white 
men  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger, 
and  to  exact  a price  for  bread.  Their  scanty 
stores,  also,  were  soon  exhausted,  for  their  frugai 
habits,  and  their  natural  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence, seldom  permitted  them  to  have  more  pro- 
visions on  hand  than  was  requisite  for  present 
support. f The  Adelantado  found  it  difficult, 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
•j  Ibid.,  lib.  v. 


therefore,  to  maintain  so  large  a force  in  the  \ 
neighborhood,  until  they  should  have  time  to  cul-  1 
tivate  the  earth,  and  raise  live-stock,  or  should  re-  J 
ceive  supplies  from  Spain.  Leaving  ten  men  to  | 
guard  the  fortress,  with  a dog  to  assist  them  in  • 
catching  utias,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  j 
men,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  to  Fort  Con-  ] 
ception,  in  the  abundant  country  of  the  Vega.  J 
He  passed  the  whole  month  of  June  collecting  the  1 
quarterly  tribute,  being  supplied  with  food  by  1 
Guarionex  and  his  subordinate  caciques.  In  the  ' 
following  month  (July,  1496),  the  three  caravels  1 
commanded  by  Nino  arrived  from  Spain,  bring-  1 
ing  a reinforcement  of  men,  and,  what  was  still  1 
more  needed,  a supplyr  of  provisions.  The  latter  J 
was  quickly  distributed  among  the  hungry  colo- 
nists, but  unfortunately  a great  part  had  been  in-  j 
jured  during  the  voyage.  This  was  a serious  mis-  , 
fortune  in  a community  where  the  least  scarcity  j 
produced  murmur  and  sedition. 

By  these  ships  the  Adelantado  received  letters  J 
from  his  brother  directing  him  to  found  a town 
and  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozema,  near  to  j 
the  new  mines.  He  requested  him,  also,  to  send  1 
prisoners  to  Spain  such  of  the  caciques  and  their  j 
subjects  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  1 
any  of  the  colonists  ; that  being  considered  as  -I 
sufficient  ground,  by  many  of  the  ablest  jurists  j 
and  theologians  of  Spain,  for  selling  them  as  1 
slaves.  On  the  return  of  the  caravels,  the  Ade-  j 
lantado  dispatched  three  hundred  Indian  prison-  - 
ers,  and  three  caciques.  These  formed  the  ill-  j 
starred  cargoes  about  which  Nino  had  made  such  ] 
absurd  vaunting,  as  though  the  ships  were  laden  j 
with  treasures,  and  which  had  caused  such  mor-  j 
tification,  disappointment,  and  delay  to  Colum-  1 
bus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a supply  of  pro-  1 
visions,  the  Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of  j 
San  Christoval,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Ozema,  J 
to  choose  a site  lor  the  proposed  seaport.  After  a J 
careful  examination,  he  chose  the  eastern  bank  of  : 
a natural  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  | 
easy  of  access,  of  sufficient  depth,  and  good  anchor-  < 
age.  The  river  ran  through  a beautiful  and  fer- 

* Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  § 32. 
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tile  country  ; its  waters  were  pure  and  salubrious, 
and  well  stocked  with  fish  ; its  banks  were  cov- 
ered with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of  the  island, 
so  that  in  sailing  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers 
might  be  plucked  with  the  hand  from  the  branches 
which  overhung  the  stream.*  This  delightful 
vicinity  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  female  ca- 
cique who  had  conceived  an  affection  -for  the 
young  Spaniard  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  induced 
him  to  entice  his  countrymen  to  that  part  of  the 
island.  The  promise  she  had  given  of  a friendly 
reception  on  the  part  of  her  tribe  was  faithfully 
performed. 

On  a commanding  bank  of  the  harbor  Don  Bar- 
tholomew erected  a fortress,  which  at  first  was  call- 
ed Isabella,  but  afterward  San  Domingo,  and  was 
the  origin  of  the  city  which  still  bears  that  name. 
The  Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  indefatigable 
spirit.  No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed  than 
he  left  in  it  a garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  set  out  to  visit  the  dominions  of 
Behechio,  one  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the 
island.  This  cacique,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, reigned  over  Xaragua,  a province  compris- 
ing almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the 
-island,  including  Cape  Tiburon,  and  extending 
along  the  south  side  as  far  as  Point  Aguida,  or 
the  small  island  of  Beata.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  fertile  districts,  with  a delightful  cli- 
mate ; and  its  inhabitants  were  softer  and  more 
graceful  in  their  manners  than  the  rest  of  the 
islanders.  Being  so  remote  from  all  the  for- 
tresses, the  cacique,  although  he  had  taken  a part 
in  the  combination  of  the  chieftains,  had  hitherto 
remained  free  from  the  incursions  and  exactions 
of  the  white  men. 

With  this  cacique  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of 
the  late  formidable  Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to 
Behechio,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  her  brother 
after  the  capture  of  her  husband.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  females  of  the  island  ; her 
name  in  the  Indian  language  signified  “ The 
Golden  Flower.”  She  possessed  a genius  supe- 
rior to  the  generality  of  her  race,  and  was  said  to 
eScel  in  composing  those  little  legendary  ballads, 
or  areytos,  which  the  natives  chanted  as  they  per- 
formed their  national  dances.  All  the  Spanish 
writers  agree  in  describing  her  as  possessing  a 
natural  dignity  and  grace  hardly  to  be  credited  in 
her  ignorant  and  savage  condition.  Notwith- 
standing the  ruin  with  which  her  husband  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  white 
men,  she  appears  to  have  entertained  no  vindic- 
tive feeling  toward  them,  knowing  that  he  had 
provoked  their  vengeance  by  his  own  voluntary 
warfare.  She  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  ad- 
miration as  almost  superhuman  beings,  and  her 
intelligent  mind  perceived  the  futility  and  impolicy 
of  any  attempt  to  resist  their  superiority  in  arts 
and  arms.  Having  great  influence  over  her  broth- 
er Behechio,  she  counselled  him  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards  ; and  it  is  supposed 
that  a knowledge  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and 
powerful  influence  of  this  princess,  in  a great 
measure  prompted  the  Adelantado  to  his  present 
expedition.! 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island 
wl\ich  had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by  Europeans, 
the  Adelantado  adopted  the  same  imposing  meas- 
ures which  the  admiral  had  used  on  a former  oc- 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v. 
f Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p 147. 
Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  § vi. 


I casion  ; he  put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and 
| entered  all  the  Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with 
I standards  displayed,  and  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came 
to  the  river  Neyva,  which,  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  divides  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  Crossing  this  stream,  he  dispatched  two 
parties  of  ten  men  each  along  the  seacoast  in 
search  of  brazil-wood.  They  found  great  quanti- 
ties, and  felled  many  trees,  which  they  stored  in 
the  Indian  cabins,  until  they  could  be  taken  away 
by  sea. 

Inclining  with  his  main  force  to  the  right,  the 
Adelantado  met,  not  far  from  the  river,  the  ca- 
cique Behechio,  with  a great  army  of  his  subjects, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  lances.  If  he 
had  come  forth  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
inroad  into  his  forest  domains,  he  was  probably 
daunted  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards.  Laying  aside  his  weapons,  he  ad- 
vanced and  accosted  the  Adelantado  very  amica- 
bly, professing  that  he  was  thus  in  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  certain  villages  along  the 
river,  and  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  the  object 
of  this  incursion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Adelan- 
tado assured  him  that  he  came  on  a peaceful  visit, 
to  pass  a little  time  in  friendly  intercourse  at  Xara- 
gua. He  succeeded  so  well  in  allaying  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  cacique,  that  the  latter  dismissed 
his  army,  and  sent  swift  messengers  to  order  prep- 
arations for  the  suitable  reception  of  so  distin- 
guished a guest.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced  into 
the  territories  of  the  chieftain,  and  passed  through 
the  districts  of  his  inferior  caciques,  the  latter 
brought  forth  cassava  bread,  hemp,  cotton,  and 
various  other  productions  of  the  land.  At  length 
they  drew  near  to  the  residence  of  Behechio, 
which  was  a large  town  situated  in  a beautiful 
part  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  at  the  bottom 
of  that  deep  bay,  called  at  present  the  Bight  of 
Leogan. 

The  Spaniards  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the 
soft  and  delightful  region  of  Xaragua,  in  one  part 
of  which  Indian  traditions  placed  their  Elysian 
fields.  They  had  heard  much,  also,  of  the  beauty 
and  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants  : the  mode  of  their 
reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favorable 
prepossessions.  As  they  approached  the  place, 
thirty  females  of  the  cacique’s  household  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  singing  their  areytos,  or  tradi- 
tionary ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving  palm 
branches.  The  married  females  wore  aprons  of 
embroidered  cotton,  reaching  half  way  to  the 
knee  ; the  young  women  were  entirely  naked, 
with  merely  a fillet  round  the  forehead,  their  hair 
falling  upon  their  shoulders.  They  were  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  their  skin  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, and  their  complexion  of  a clear,  agreeable 
brown.  According  to  old  Peter  Martyr,  the  Span- 
iards when  they  beheld  them  issuing  forth  from 
their  green  woods,  almost  imagined  they  beheld 
the  fabled  dryads,  or  native  nymphs  and  fairies  of 
the  fountains,  sung  by  the  ancient  poets.*  When 
they  came  before  Don  Bartholomew,  they  knelt 
and  gracefully  presented  him  the  green  branches. 
After  these  came  the  female  cacique  Anacaona, 
reclining  on  a kind  of  light  litter  borne  by  six  In- 
dians. Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no  other 
covering  than  an  apron  of  various-colored  cotton. 
She  wore  round  her  head  a fragrant  garland  of 
red  and  white  flowers,  and  wreaths  of  the  same 
round  her  neck  and  arms.  She  received  the  Ade- 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v. 
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lantado  and  his  followers  with  that  natural  grace 
and  courtesy  for  which  she  was  celebrated  ; 
manifesting  no  hostility  toward  them  for  the  fate 
her  husband  had  experienced  at  their  hands. 

The  Adelantado  and  his  officers  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  house  of  Behechio,  where  a banquet  wras 
served  up  ot  utias,  a great  variety  of  sea  and  river 
fish,  with  roots  and  fruits  of  excellent  quality. 
Here  first  the  Spaniards  conquered  iheir  repug- 
nance to  the  guana,  the  favorite  delicacy  of  the 
Indians,  but  which  the  former  had  regarded  with 
disgust,  as  a species  of  serpent.  The  Adelantado, 
willing  to  accustom  himself  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  animal,  being 
kindly  pressed  thereto  by  Anacaona.  His  fol- 
lowers imitated  his  example,  they  found  it  to  be 
highly  palatable  and  delicate  ; and  from  that  time 
forward,  the  guana  was  held  in  repute  among 
Spanish  epicures.* 

The  banquet  being  over,  Don  Bartholomew 
with  six  of  his  principal  cavaliers  were  lodged  in 
the  dwelling  of  Behechio  ; the  rest  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  houses  ot  the  inferior  caciques,  where 
they  slept  in  hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the 
usual  beds  of  the  natives. 

For  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable 
Behechio,  entertained  with  various  Indian  games 
and  festivities,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  representation  of  a battle.  Two  squad- 
rons of  naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, sallied  suddenly  into  the  public  square  and 
began  to  skirmish  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
Moorish  play  of  canes,  or  tilting  reeds.  By  de- 
grees they  became  excited,  and  fought  with  such 
earnestness,  that  four  were  slain,  and  many 
wounded,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  The  contest  would 
have  continued  longer,  and  might  have  been  still 
more  bloody,  had  not  the  Adelantado  and  the 
other  cavaliers  interfered  and  begged  that  the 
game  might  cease. f 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse had  promoted  mutual  confidence,  the 
Adelantado  addressed  the  cacique  and  Anacaona 
on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  informed  him 
that  his  brother,  the  admiral,  had  been  sent  to 
this  island  by  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  were 
great  and  mighty  potentates,  with  many  kingdoms 
under  their  sway.  That  the  admiral  had  returned 
to  apprise  his  sovereigns  how  many  tributary  ca- 
ciques there  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him  in 
command,  and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  Be- 
hechio under  the  protection  of  these  mighty  sov- 
ereigns, and  to  arrange  a tribute  to  be  paid  by 
him,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most  conven- 
ient and  satisfactory  to  himself. % 

The  cacique  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this 
demand,  knowing  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 


* “ These  serpentes  are  lykeunto  crocodiles,  saving 
in  bygness  ; they  call  them  guanas.  Unto  that  day 
none  of  ovvre  men  durste  adventure  to  taste  of  them, 
by  reason  of  thevre  horrible  deformitie  and  loth- 
somnes.  Yet  the  Adelantado  being  entysed  by  the 
pleasantnes  of  the  king’s  sister,  Anacaona,  determin- 
ed to  taste  the  serpentes.  But  when  he  felte  the  flesh 
thereof  to  be  so  delycate  to  his  tongue,  he  fel  to 
amayne  without  al  feare.  The  which  thyng  his  com- 
panions perceiving,  were  not  behynde  hym  in  greedy- 
nesse  : insomuche  that  they  had  now  none  other  talke 
than  of  the  sweetnesse  of  these  serpentes,  which  they 
affirm  to  be  of  more  pleasant  taste,  than  eyther  our 
phesantes  or  partriches.”  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i. 
book  v.  Eden’s  Eng.  Trans. 

Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  113. 
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other  parts  of  the  island  by  the  avidity  ot  the  ' 
Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for  which  $ 
the  white  njen  had  come  to  their  island,  and  that 
a tribute  was  paid  in  it  by  some  of  his  fellow-ca-  li 
ciques  ; but  that  in  no  part  of  his  territories  was'* 
gold  to  be  found  ; and  his  subjects  hardly  knew  f 
what  it  was.  To  this  the  Adelantado  replied  with  j 
great  adroitness,  that  nothing  was  farther  trom  ,‘ 
the  intention  or  wish  of  his  sovereigns  than  to  re-  ] 
quire  a tribute  in  things  not  produced  in  his  do- J 
minions,  but  that  it  might  be  paid  in  cotton,  * 
hemp,  and  cassava  bread,  with  which  the  sur-  % 
rounding  country  appeared  to  abound.  The  coun-9 
tenance  of  the  cacique  brightened  at  this  intima-  j 
tion  ; he  promised  cheerful  compliance,  and  in- 1 
stantly  sent  orders  to  all  his  subordinate  caciques  i 
to  sow  abundance  of  cotton  for  the  first  payment  1 
of  the  stipulated  tribute.  Having  made  all  th'el 
requisite  arrangements,  the  Adelantado  took  a 9 
most  friendly  leave  of  Behechio  and  his  sister,  9i 
and  set  out  for  Isabella. 

Thus  by  amicable  and  sagacious  manage-  ■ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  ot  the « 
island  was  brought  into  cheerful  subjection,  and  V 
had  not  the  wise  policy  of  the  Adelantado  been  9 
defeated  by  the  excesses  of  worthless  and  turbu-A 
lent  men,  a large  revenue  might  have  been  col-A 
lected,  without  any  recourse  to  violence  or  oppres-A 
sion.  In  all  instances  these  simple  people  appear* 
to  have  been  extremely  tractable,  and  meekly  and  A 
even  cheerfully  to  have  resigned  their  rights  to  J 
the  white  men,  when  treated  with  gentleness  and  9 
humanity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A CHAIN  OF  MILITARY  POSTS  f 
— INSURRECTION  OF  GUARIONEX,  THE  CACIQUE  A 
OF  THE  VEGA. 

[1496.] 

On  arriving  at  Isabella,  Don  Bartholomew  3 
found  it,  as  usual,  a scene  of  misery  and  repining.  A 
Many  had  died  during  his  absence  ; most  were  ill.  -4 
Those  who  were  healthy  complained  of  the  scar-  V 
city  of  food,  and  those  who  were  ill,  of  the  want  A 
of  medicines.  The  provisions  distributed  among! 
them,  from  the  supply  brought  out  a few  months! 
before  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  had  been  con-,1 
sumed.  Partly  from  sickness,  and  partly  from  a j 
repugnance  to  labor,  they  had  neglected  to  culti-  I 
vate  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on  -j 
whom  they  chiefly  depended,  outraged  by  their  J 
oppressions,  had  abandoned  the  vicinity,  and  fled  j 
to  the  mountains  ; choosing  rather  to  subsist  on  ? 
roots  and  herbs,  in  their  rugged  retreats,  than  re- 1 
main  in  the  luxuriant  plains,  subject  to  the  wrongs! 
and  cruelties  of  the  white  men.  The  history  of  j 
this  island  presents  continual  pictures  of  the  mis-* 
eries,  the  actual  want  and  poverty  produced  by  a 
the  grasping  avidity  of  gold.  It  had  rendered  the  ■ 
Spaniards  heedless  of  all  the  less  obvious,  but  ■ 
more  certain  and  salubrious  sources  of  wealth.  ■ 
All  labor  seemed  lost  that  was  to  produce  profit  ■ 
by  a circuitous  process.  Instead  of  cultivating  A 
the  luxuriant  soil  around  them,  and  deriving  real! 
treasures  from  its  surface,  they  wasted  their  time  A 
in  seeking  for  mines  and  golden  streams,  and  A 
were  starving  in  the  midst  of  fertility. 

No  sooner  were  the  provisions  exhausted  which  I 
had  been  brought  out  by  Nino  than  the  colonists  j 
began  to  break  forth  in  their  accustomed  mur-  Jj 
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murs.  They  represented  themselves  as  neglected 
by  Columbus,  who,  amid  the  blandishments  and 
delights  of  a court,  thought  little  of  their  suffer- 
ings. They  considered  themselves  equally  for- 
gotten by  government  ; while,  having  no  vessel 
in  the  harbor,  they  were  destitute  of  all  means  of 
sending  home  intelligence  of  their  disastrous  situ- 
ation, and  imploring  relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and 
furnish  some  object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts 
to  rally  round,  the  Adelantado  ordered  that  two 
caravels  should  be  built  at  Isabella,  for  the  use  of 
the  island.  To  relieve  the  settlement,  also,  from 
all  useless  and  repining  individuals,  during  this 
time  of  scarcity,  he  distributed  such  as  were  too 
ill  to  labor,  or  to  bear  arms,  into  the  interior, 
where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a better  cli- 
mate, and  more  abundant  supply  of  Indian  pro- 
visions. He  at  the  same  time  completed  and  gar- 
risoned the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by 
his  brother  in  the  preceding  year,  consisting  of 
five  fortified  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  de- 
pendent hamlet.  The  first  of  these  was  about 
nine  leagues  from  Isabella,  and  was  called  la  Es- 
peranza.  Six  leagues  beyond  was  Santa  Catalina. 
Four  leagues  and  a half  further  was  Magdalena, 
where  the  first  town  of  Santiago  was  afterward 
founded  ; and  five  leagues  farther  Fort  Concep- 
tion— which  was  fortified  with  great  care,  being 
in  the  vast  and  populous  Vega,  and  within  half  a 
league  from  the  residence  of  its  cacique,  Guari- 
onex.* Having  thus  relieved  Isabella  of  all  its 
useless  population,  and  left  none  but  such  as  were 
too  ill  to  be  removed,  or  were  required  for  the 
service  and  protection  of  the  place,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  caravels,  the  Adelantado  returned, 
with  a large  body  of  the  most  effective  men,  to 
the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  military  posts,  thus  established,  succeeded 
for  a time  in  overawing  the  natives  ; but  fresfi 
hostilities  were  soon  manifested,  excited  by  a dif- 
ferent cause  from  the  preceding.  Among  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  accompanied  Friar  Boyle  to 
the  island,  w'ere  two  of  far  greater  zeal  than  their 
superior.  When  he  returned  to  Spain,  they  re- 
mained, earnestly  bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
their  mission.  One  was  called  Roman  Pane,  a 
poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Geronimo  ; the  other  was  Juan  Borgonon,  a 
Franciscan.  They  resided  for  some  time  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  strenuously  endeavoring 
to  make  converts,  and  had  succeeded  with  one 
family,  of  sixteen  persons,  the  chief  of  which,  on 
being  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Juan  Mateo. 
The  conversion  of  the  cacique  Guarionex,  how- 
ever, was  their  main  object.  The  extent  of  his 
possessions  made  his  conversion  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  zealous  fathers  a means  of  bring- 
ing his  numerous  subjects  under  the  dominion  of 
the  church.  For  some  time  he  lent  a willing  ear  ; 
he  learnt  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  and 
the  Creed,  and  made  his  whole  family  repeat 
them  daily.  The  other  caciques  of  the  Vega  and 
of  the  provinces  of  Cibao,  however,  scoffed  at  him 
for  meanly  conforming  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  strangers,  usurpers  of  his  domains,  and  op- 
pressors of  his  nation.  The  friars  complained 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  evil  communica- 
tions, their  convert  suddenly  relapsed  into  infidel- 
ity ; but  another  and  more  grievous  cause  is  as- 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Of  the  residence  of 
Guarionex,  which  must  have  been  a considerable  town, 
not  the  least  vestige  can  be  discovered  at  present. 


signed  for  his  recantation.  His  favorite  wife  was 
seduced  or  treated  with  outrage  by  a Spaniard  of 
authority  ; and  the  cacique  renounced  all  faith  in 
a religion,  which,  as  he  supposed,  admitted  of 
such  atrocities.  Losing  all  hope  of  effecting  his 
conversion,  the  missionaries  removed  to  the  terri- 
tories of  another  cacique,  taking  with  them  Juan 
■ Mateo,  their  Indian  convert.  Before  their  depart- 
ure, they  erected  a small  chapel,  and  furnished 
it  with  an  altar,  crucifix,  and  images,  for  the  use 
of  the  family  of  Mateo. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  several  In- 
dians entered  the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in 
pieces,  trampled  them  under*  foot,  and  buried 
them  in  a neighboring  field.  This,  it  was  said, 
was  done  by  order  of  Guarionex,  in  contempt  of 
the  religion  from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A 
complaint  of  this  enormity  was  carried  to  the 
Adelantado,  who  ordered  a suit  to  be  immedi-_ 
ately  instituted,  and  those  who  were  found  culpa-’ 
ble,  to  be  punished  according  to  law.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  rigor  in  ecclesiastical  law,  es- 
pecially among  the  Spaniards.  In  Spain  all  here- 
sies in  religion,  all  recantations  from  the  faith,  and 
all  acts  of  sacrilege,  either  by  Moor  or  Jew,  were 
punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  poor  ignorant  Indians,  convicted  of  this  out- 
rage on  the  church.  It  is  questionable  whether 
Guarionex  had  any  hand  in  this  offence,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  affair  was  exaggerated. 
A proof  of  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  Roman  Pane,  “ the  poor  hermit.”  The 
field  in  which  the  holy  images  were  buried  was 
planted,  he  says,  with  certain  roots  shaped  like  a 
turnip,  or  radish,  several  of  which  coming  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  images,  were  found  to  have 
grown  most  miraculously  in  the  form  of  a cross.* 

The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  these  In 
dians,  instead  of  daunting  their  countrymen,  filled 
them  with  horror  and  indignation.  Unaccustom- 
ed to  such  stern  rule  and  vindictive  justice,  and 
having  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  of  any  kind,  they  could 
not  comprehend  the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  crime 
committed.  Even  Guarionex,  a man  naturally 
moderate  and  pacific,  was  highly  incensed  with 
the  assumption  of  power  within  his  territories, 
and  the  inhuman  death  inflicted  on  his  subjects. 
The  other  caciques  perceived  his  irritation,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  him  to  unite  in  a sudden  in- 
surrection, that  by  one  vigorous  and  general  ef- 
fort, they  might  break  the  yoke  of  their  oppress- 
ors. Guarionex  wavered  for  some  time.  He 
knew  the  martial  skill  and  prowess  of  the  Span- 
iards ; he  stood  in  awe  of  their  cavalry,  and  he 
had  before  him  the  disastrous  fate  of  Caonabo  ; 
but  he  Avas  rendered  bold  by  despair,  and  he  be- 
held in  the  domination  of  these  strangers  the  as- 
sured ruin  of  his  race.  The  early  writers  speak 
of  a tradition  current  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  respecting  this  Guarionex.  He  was  of 
an  ancient  line  of  hereditary  caciques.  Flis father, 
in  times  long  preceding  the  discovery,  having 
fasted  for  five  days,  according  to  their  supersti- 
tious observances,  applied  to  his  zemi,  or  house- 
hold deity,  for  information  of  things  to  come.  He 
received  for  answer  that  within  a few  years  there 
should  come  to  the  island  a nation  covered  with 
clothing,  which  should  destroy  all  their  customs 
and  ceremonies,  and  slay  their  children  or  reduce 
them  to  painful  servitude.!  The  tradition  was  prob- 


* Escritura  de  Fr.  Roman,  Hist,  del  Almirante. 
f Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
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ably  invented  by  the  Butios,  or  priests,  after  the 
Spaniards  had  begun  to  exercise  their  severities. 
Whether  their  prediction  had  an  effect  in  dispos- 
ing the  mind  of  Guarionex  to  hostilities  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  by  his  subjects,  who  threatened, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  choose  some  other  chief- 
tain ; others  have  alleged  the  outrage  committed 
upon  his  favorite  wife,  as  the  principal  cause  of 
his  irritation.*  It  was  probably  these  things 
combined,  which  at  length  induced  him  to  enter 
into  the  conspiracy.  A secret  consultation  was 
held  among  the  caciques,  wherein  it  was  concert- 
ed, that  on  the  day  of  payment  of  their  quarterly 
tribute,  when  a great  number  could  assemble 
without  causing  suspicion,  they  should  suddenly 
rise  upon  the  Spaniards  and  massacre  them.f 
By  some  means  the  garrison  at  Fort  Conception 
received  intimation  of  this  conspiracy.  Being  but 
a handful  of  men,  and  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  they  wrote  a letter  to  the  Adelantado,  at 
San  Domingo,  imploring  immediate  aid.  As  this 
letter  might  be  taken  from  their  Indian  messen- 
ger, the  natives  having  discovered  that  these  let- 
ters had  a wonderful  power  of  communicating  in- 
telligence, and  fancying  they  could  talk,  it  was- 
inclosed  in  a reed,  to  be  used  as  a staff.  The 
messenger  was,  in  fact,  intercepted  ; but,  affect- 
ing to  be  dumb  and  lame,  and  intimating  by  signs 
that  he  was  returning  home,  was  permitted  to 
limp  forward  on  his  journey.  When  out  of  sight 
he  resumed  his  speed,  and  bore  the  letter  safely 
and  expeditiously  to  San  Domingo.  J 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  characteristic  prompt- 
ness and  activity,  set  out  immediately  with  a body 
of  troops  for  the  fortress  ; and  though  his  men 
were  much  enfeebled  by  scanty  fare,  hard  ser- 
vice, and  long  marches,  hurried  them  rapidly  for- 
ward. Never  did  aid  arrive  more  opportunely. 
The  Indians  were  assembled  on  the  plain,  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands,  armed  after  their 
manner,  and  waiting  for  the  appointed  time  to 
strike  the  blow.  After  consulting  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  and  his  officers,  the  Ade- 
lantado concerted  a mode  of  proceeding.  Ascer- 
taining the  places  in  which  the  various  caciques 
had  distributed  their  forces,  he  appointed  an  offi- 
cer with  a body  of  men  to  each  cacique,  with  or- 
ders, at  an  appointed  hour  of  the  night,  to  rush 
into  the  villages,  surprise  them  asleep  and  unarm- 
ed, bind  the  caciques,  and  bring  them  off  prison- 
ers. As  Guarionex  was  the  most  important  per- 
sonage, and  his  capture  would  probably  be  at- 
tended with  most  difficulty  and  danger,  the  Ade- 
lantado took  the  charge  of  it  upon  himself,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  men. 

This  stratagem,  founded  upon  a knowledge  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  chieftains, 
and  calculated  to  spare  a great  effusion  of  blood, 
was  completely  successful.  The  villages  having 
no  walls  nor  other  defences,  were  quietly  entered 
at  midnight,  and  the  Spaniards,  rushing  suddenly 
into  the  houses  where  the  caciques  were  quarter- 
ed, seized  and  bound  them,  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen, and  hurried  them  off  to  the  fortress,  before 
any  effort  could  be  made  for  their  defence  or  res- 
cue. The  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no 
resistance,  nor  any  show  of  hostility  ; surrounding 
the  fortress  in  great  multitudes,  but  without  weap- 
ons, they  filled  the  air  with  doleful  bowlings  and 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  121. 
f Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  65.  Peter  Martyr, 
decad.  vi.  lib.  v. 

j:  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 


lamentations,  imploring  the  release  of  their  chief- 
tains. The  Adelantado  completed  his  enterprise 
with  the  spirit,  sagacity,  and  moderation  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  it.  He  obtained 
information  of  the  causes  of  this  conspiracy,  and 
the  individuals  most  culpable.  Two  caciques,  the 
principal  movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  who  had 
most  wrought  upon  the  easy  nature  of  Guarionex, 
were  put  to  death.  As  to  that  unfortunate  ca- 
cique, the  Adelantado,  considering  the  deep 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  he  had  been  provoked  to  revenge,  magnan- 
imously pardoned  him  ; nay,  according  to  Las 
Casas,  he  proceeded  with  stern  justice  against  the 
Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  his  wife  had  sunk  so 
deeply  in  his  heart.  Fie  extended  his  lenity  also 
to  the  remaining  chieftains  of  the  conspiracy  ; 
promising  great  favors  and  rewards,  if  they  should 
continue  firm  in  their  loyalty  ; but  terrible  pun- 
ishments should  they  again  be  found  in  rebellion. 
The  heart  of -Guarionex  was  subdued  by  this  un- 
expected clemency.  He  made  a speech  to  his 
people  setting  forth  the  irresistible  might  and 
valor  of  the  Spaniards  ; their  great  lenity  to 
offenders,  and  their  generosity  to  such  as  were 
faithful  ; and  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  hence- 
forth to  cultivate  their  friendship.  The  Indians 
listened  to  him  with  attention  ; his  praises  of 
the  white  men  were  confirmed  by  their  treat- 
ment of  himself  ; when  he  had  concluded,  they 
took  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  bore  him  to  his 
habitation  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy,  and  for 
some  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  was  re- 
stored.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ADELANTADO  REPAIRS  TO  XARAGUA  TO 
RECEIVE!  TRIBUTE. 

[H97-] 

With  all  his  energy  and  discretion,  the  Ade- 
lantado found  it  difficult  to  manage  the  proud  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  colonists.  They  could  ill 
brook  the  sway  of  a foreigner,  who,  when  they 
were  restive,  curbed  them  with  an  iron  hand. 
Don  Bartholomew  had  not  the  same  legitimate 
authority  in  their  eyes  as  his  brother.  The  ad- 
miral was  the  discoverer  of  the  country,  and  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  sovereigns  ; yet 
even  him  they  with  difficulty  brought  themselves 
to  obey.  The  Adelantado,  on  the  contrary,  was 
regarded  by  many  as\a  mere  intruder,  assuming 
high  command  without  authority  from  the  crown, 
and  shouldering  himself  into  power  on  the  merits 
and  services  of  his  brother.  They  spoke  with  im- 
patience and  indignation,  also,  of  the  long  absence 
of  the  admiral,  and  his  fancied  inattention  to  their 
wants  ; little  aware  of  the  incessant  anxieties  he 
was  suffering  on  their  account,  during  his  deten- 
tion in  Spain.  The  sagacious  measure  of  the 
Adelantado  in  building  the  caravels,  for  some 
time  diverted  their  attention.  They  watched  their 
progress  with’  solicitude,  looking  upon  them  as  a 
means  either  of  obtaining  relief  or  of  abandoning 
the  island.  Aware  that  repining  and  discontented 
men  should  never  be  left  in  idleness,  Don  Barthol- 
omew kept  them  continually  in  movement  ; and 
indeed  a state  of  constant  activity  was  congenial 
to  his  own  vigorous  spirit.  About  this  time  mes- 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad  i.  lib.  v.  Herrera,  Hist 
Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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sengers  arrived  from  Behechio,  cacique  of  Xara- 
gua,  informing  him  that  he  had  large  quantities 
of  cotton,  and  other  articles,  in  which  his  tribute 
was  to  be  paid,  ready  for  delivery.  The  Aclelan- 
tado  immediately  set  forth  with  a numerous  train, 
to  revisit  this  fruitful  and  happy  region.  He  was 
again  received  with  songs  and  dances,  and  all  the 
national  demonstrations  of  respect  and  amity  by 
Behechio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  The  la'tter  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  popular  among  the  natives, 
and  to  have  almost  as  much  sway  in  Xaragua  as 
her  brother.  Her  natural  ease,  and  the  graceful 
dignity  of  her  manners,  more  and  more  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Adelantado  found  thirty-two  inferior  ca- 
ciques assembled  in  the  house  of  Behechio,  await- 
ing his  arrival  with  their  respective  tributes. 
The  cotton  they  had  brought  was  enough  to  fill 
one  of  their  houses.  Having  delivered  this,  they 
■ gratuitously  offered  the  Adelantado  as  much  cas- 
sava bread  as  he  desired.  The  offer  was  most 
acceptable  in  the  present  necessitous  state  of  the 
colony  ; and  Don  Bartholomew  sent  to  Isabella 
for  one  of  the  caravels,  which  was  nearly  finished, 
to  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  to  Xaragua, 
i to  be  freighted  with  bread  and  cotton. 

In  the  mean  time  the  natives  brought  from  all 
quarters  large  supplies  of  provisions,  and  enter- 
tained their  guests  with  continual  festivity  and 
; banqueting.  The  early  Spanish  writers,  whose  im- 
aginations, heated  by  the  accounts  of  the  voy- 
! agers,  could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
savage  life,  especially  in  these  newly  discovered 
i countries,  which  were  supposed  to  border  upon 
Asia,  often  speak  in  terms  of  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence of  the  entertainments  of  the  natives,  the 
i palaces  of  the  caciques,  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  their  courts,  as  if  they  were  describing  the 
i abodes  of  Asiatic  potentates.  The  accounts  given 
of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a different  character  ; 
and  give  a picture  of  savage  life,  in  its  perfection 
; of  idle  and  ignorant  enjoyment.  The  troubles 
which  distracted  the  other  parts  of  devoted  Hayti 
j had  not  reached  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant 
! region.  Living  among  beautiful  and  fruitful 
groves,  on  the  borders  of  a sea,  apparently  forever 
tranquil  and  unvexed  by  storms  ; having  few 
wants,  and  those  readily  supplied,  they  appeared 
I emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of  labor,  and 
! to  pass  their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday, 
i When  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertility  and 
i sweetness  of  this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its 
i people,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  they  pro- 
nounced it  a perfect  paradise. 

At  length  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be 
I freighted  with  the  articles  of  tribute.  It  anchored 
about  six  miles  from  the  residence  of  Behechio, 
and  Anacaona  proposed  to  her  brother  that  they 
should  go  together  to  behold  what  she  called  the 
i great  canoe  of  the  white  men.  On  their  way  to 
I the  coast,  the  Adelantado  was  lodged  one  night 
! in  a village,  in  a house  where  Anacaona  treasured 
up  those  articles  which  she  esteemed  most  rare 
and  precious.  They  consisted  of  various  manu- 
j factures  of  cotton,  ingeniously  wrought  ; of  ves- 
sels of  clay,  moulded  into  different  forms  ; of 
chairs,  tables,  and  like  articles  of  furniture, 

I formed  of  ebony  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
carved  with  various  devices — all  evincing  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  a people  who  had  no  iron 
tools  to  work  with.  Such  were  the  simple  treas- 
ures of  this  Indian  princess,  of  which  she  made 
numerous  presents  to  her  guest. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  and  delight 


of  this  intelligent  woman  when  she  first  beheld 
the  ship.  Her  brother,  who  treated  her  with  a 
fraternal  fondness  and  respectiul  attention,  worthy 
of  civilized  life,  had  prepared  two  canoes,  gayly 
painted  and  decorated,  one  to  convey  her  and  hei 
attendants,  and  the  other  for  himself  and  his 
chieftains.  Anacaona,  however,  preferred  to  em- 
bark with  her  attendants  in  the  ship’s  boat  with 
the  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the  caravel, 
a salute  was  fired.  At  the  report  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  sight  of  the  smoke,  Anacaona,  overcome 
with  dismay,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  Adelantado, 
and  her  attendants  would  have  leaped  overboard, 
but  the  laughter  and  the  cheerful  words  of  Don 
Bartholomew  speedily  reassured  them.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  the  vessel,  several  instruments  of 
martial  music  struck  up,  with  which  they  were 
greatly  delighted.  Their  admiration  increased  on 
entering  on  board.  Accustomed  only  to  their  sim- 
ple and  slight  canoes,  everything  here  appeared 
wonderfully  vast  and  complicated.  But  when  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  were  spread,  and, 
aided  by  a gentle  breeze,  they  beheld  this  vast 
mass,  moving  apparently  by  its  own  volition, 
veering  from  side  to  side,  and  playing  like  a huge 
monster  in  the  deep,  the  brother  and  sister  re- 
mained gazing  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish- 
ment.* Nothing  seems  to  have  filled  the  mind  of 
the  most  stoical  savage  with  more  wonder  than 
that  sublime  and  beautiful  triumph  of  genius,  a 
ship  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  dispatched  the  caravel, 
the  Adelantado  made  many  presents  to  Behechio, 
his  sister,  and  their  attendants,  and  took  leave  of 
them,  to  return  by  land  with  his  troops  to  Isa- 
bella. Anacaona  showed  great  affliction  at  their 
parting,  entreating  him  to  remain  some  time 
longer  with  them,  and  appearing  fearful  that  they 
had  failed  in  their  humble  attempt  to  please  him. 
She  even  offered  to  follow  him  to  the  settlement, 
nor  would  she  be  consoled  until  he  had  promised 
to  return  again  to  Xaragua. f 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  ability  shown  by  the 
Adelantado  in  the  course  of  his  transient  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  Wonderfully  alert  and  ac- 
tive, he  made  repeated  marches  of  great  extent, 
from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  was 
always  at  the  post  of  danger  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. By  skilful  management,  with  a handful  of 
men  he  defeated  a formidable  insurrection  with- 
out any  effusion  of  blood.  He  conciliated  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  among  the  natives  by 
great  moderation,  while  he  deterred  all  wanton 
hostilities  by  the  infliction  of  signal  punishments. 
He  had  made  firm  friends  of  the  most  important 
chieftains,  brought  their  dominions  under  cheer- 
ful tribute,  opened  new  sources  of  supplies  for  the 
colony,  and  procured  relief  from  its  immediate 
wants.  Had  his  judicious  measures  been  second- 
ed by  those  under  his  command,  the  whole  coun- 
try would  have  been  a scene  of  tranquil  pros- 
perity, and  would  have  produced  great  revenues 
to  the  crown,  without  cruelty  to  the  natives  ; but, 
like  his  brother  the  admiral,  his  good  intentions 
and  judicious  arrangements  were  constantly 
thwarted  by  the  vile  passions  and  perverse  con- 
duct of  others.  While  he  was  absent  from  Isa- 
bella, new  mischiefs  had  been  fomented  there, 
which  were  soon  to  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion. 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Herrera,  decacL 
i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

j-  Ramusio,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  ROLDAN. 


[I497-] 


The  prime  mover  of  the  present  mischief  was 
one  Francisco  Roldan,  a man  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  the  admiral.  Raised  by  him  from 
poverty  and  obscurity,  he  had  been  employed  at 
first  in  menial  capacities  ; but,  showing  strong 
natural  talents  and  great  assiduity,  he  had  been 
made  ordinary  alcalde,  equivalent  to  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  in  this  situation,  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
great  fidelity  and  gratitude,  induced  Columbus,  on 
departing  for  Spain,  to  appoint  him  alcalde  mayor, 
or  chief  judge  of  the  island.  It  is  true  he  was  an 
uneducated  man,  but,  as  there  were  as  yet  no  in- 
tricacies of  law  in  the  colony,  the  office  required 
little  else  than  shrewd  good  sense  and  upright 
principles  for  its  discharge.* 

Roldan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grow 
venomous  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  His 
benefactor  had  returned  to  Spain  apparently  un- 
der a cloud  of  disgrace  ; a long  interval  had 
elapsed  without  tidings  from  him  ; he  considered 
him  a fallen  man,  and  began  to  devise  how  he 
might  profit  by  his  downfall.  He  was  intrusted 
with  an  office  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Adelan- 
tado  ; the  brothers  of  Columbus  were  highly  un- 
popular ; he  imagined  it  possible  to  ruin  them, 
both  with  the  colonists  and  with  the  government 
at  home,  and  by  dexterous  cunning  and  bustling 
activity,  to  work  his  way  into  the  command  of  the 
colony.  The  vigorous  and  somewhat  austere 
character  of  the  Adelantado  for  some  time  kept  him 
in  awe  ; but  when  he  was  absent  from  the  settle- 
ment, Roldan  was  able  to  Carry  on  his  machina- 
tions with  confidence.  Don  Diego,  who  then 
commanded  at  Isabella,  was  an  upright  and 
Worthy  man,  but  deficient  in  energy.  Roldan  felt 
himself  his  superior  in  talent  and  spirit,  and  his 
self-conceit  was  wounded  at  being  inferior  to  him 
in  authority.  He  soon  made  a party  among  the 
daring  and  dissolute  of  the  community,  and  se- 
cretly loosened  the  ties  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment by  listening  to  and  encouraging  the  discon- 
tents of  the  common  people,  and  directing  them 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Columbus 
and  his  brothers.  He  had  heretofore  been  em- 
ployed as  superintendent  of  various  public  works  ; 
this  brought  him  into  familiar  communication 
with  workmen,  sailors,  and  others  of  the  lower 
order.  His  originally  vulgar  character  enabled 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  their  intellects  and  man- 
ners, while  his  present  station  gave  him  conse- 
quence in  their  eyes.  Finding  them  full  of  mur- 
murs about  hard  treatment,  severe  toil,  and  the 
long  absence  of  the  admiral,  he  affected  to  be 
moved  by  their  distresses.  Fie  threw  out  sugges- 
tions that  the  admiral  might  never  return,  being 
disgraced  and  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Aguado.  He  sympathized  with  the 
hard  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Adelan- 
tado and  his  brother  Don  Diego,  who,  being  for- 
eigners, could  take  no  interest  in  their  welfare, 
nor  feel  a proper  respect  for  the  pride  of  a Span- 
iard ; but  who  used  them  merely  as  slaves,  to 
build  houses  and  fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell 
their  state  and  secure  their  power,  as  they 
marched  about  the  island  enriching  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  caciques.  By  these  sugges- 
tions he  exasperated  their  feelings  to  such  a 
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time  formed  a con- 
of  the  Adelantado, 


height,  that  they  had  at  one 
spiracy  to  take  away  the  life 
as  the  only  means  of  delivering  themselves  from 
an  odious  tyrant.  The  time  and  place  for  the  per- 
petration of*  the  act  were  concerted.  The  Adelan- 
tado had  condemned  to  death  a Spaniard  of  the 
name  of  Berahona,  a friend  of  Roldan,  and  ol 
several  of  the  conspirators.  What  was  his  offence  is 
not  positively  stated,  but  from  a passage  in  Las 
Casas,*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
very  Spaniard  who  had  violated  the  favorite  wife 
of  Guarionex,  the  cacique  of  the  Vega.  The 
Adelantado  would  be  present  at  the  execution.  It 
was  arranged,  therefore,  that  when  the  populace 
had  assembled,  a tumult  should  be  made  as  if  by 
accident,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  Don 
Bartholomew  should  be  dispatched  with  a pon- 
iard. Fortunately  for  the  Adelantado,  he  par- 
doned the  criminal,  the  assemblage  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  dis- 
concerted.! 

When  Don  Bartholomew  was  absent  collecting 
the  tribute  in  Xaragua,  Roldan  thought  it  was  a 
favorable  time  to  bring  affairs  to  a crisis.  He  had 
sounded  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a large  party  disposed  for 
open  sedition.  His  plan  was  to  create  a popular 
tumult,  to  interpose  in  his  official  character  of 
alcalde  mayor,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  of  Don  Diego  and  his  brother, 
and,  while  he  usurped  the  reins  of  authority, 
to  appear  as  if  actuated  only  by  zeal  tor  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  the  interests  of 
the  sovereigns. 

A pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed 
tumult.  When  the  caravel  returned  from  Xara- 
gua laden  with  the  Indian  tributes,  and  the  cargo 
was  discharged,  Don  Diego  had  the  vessel  drawn 
up  on  the  land,  to  protect  it  from  accidents,  or 
from  any  sinister  designs  of  the  disaffected  colo- 
nists. Roldan  immediately  pointed  this  circum- 
stance out  to  his  partisans.  He  secretly  inveighed 
against  the  hardship  of  having  this  vessel  drawn 
on  shore,  instead  of  being  left  afloat  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  colony,  or  sent  to  Spain  to  make  known 
their  distresses.  He  hinted  that  the  true  reason 
was  the  fear  of  the  Adelantado  and  his  brother, 
lest  accounts  should  be  carried  to  Spain  of  their 
misconduct,  and  he  affirmed  that  they  wished  to 
remain  undisturbed  masters  of  the  island,  and 
keep  the  Spaniards  there  as  subjects,  or  rather  as 
slaves.  The  people  took  fire  at  these  sugges- 
tions. They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  caravels  as  their  only  chance  for 
relief ; they  now  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  be 
launched  and  sent  to  Spain  for  supplies.  Don 
Diego  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
their  demand,  the  vessel  not  being  rigged  and 
equipped  for  such  a voyage  ; but  the  more  he  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them,  the  more  unreasonable 
and  turbulent  they  became.  Roldan,  also,  be- 
came more  bold  and  explicit  in  his  instigations. 
He  advised  them  to  launch  and  take  possession  of 
the  caravel,  as  the  only  mode  of  regaining  their 
independence.  They  might  then  throw  off  the 
tyranny  of  these  upstart  strangers,  enemies  in 
their  hearts  to  Spaniards,  and  might  lead  a life  of 
ease  and  pleasure  ; sharing  equally  all  that  they 
might  gain  by  barter  in  the  island,  employing  the 
Indians  as  slaves  to  work  for  them,  and  enjoying 
unrestrained  indulgence  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
women.J 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  118. 
f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  73. 
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Don  Diego  received  information  of  what  was 
fermenting  among  the  people,  yet  feared  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Roldan  in  the  present 
mutinous  state  of  the  colony.  He  suddenly  de- 
tached him,  therefore,  with  forty  men,  to  the  Vega, 
under  pretext  of  overawing  certain  of  the  natives 
who  had  refused  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  had 
shown  a disposition  to  revolt.  Roldan  made  use' 
of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  faction.  He 
made  friends  and  partisans  among  the  discontent- 
ed caciques,  secretly  justifying  them  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  imposition  of  tribute,  and  promis- 
ing them  redress.  He  secured  the  devotion  of  his 
own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  indulgence,  disarm- 
ing and  dismissing  such  as  refused  full  participa- 
tion in  his  plans,  and  returned  with  his  little  band 
to  Isabella,  where  he  felt  secure  of  a strong  party 
among  the  common  people. 

The  Adelantado  had  by  this  time  returned  from 
Xaragua  ; but  Roldan,  feeling  himself  at  the  head 
of  a strong  faction,  and  arrogating  to  himself  great 
authority  from  his  official  station,  now  openly  de- 
manded that  the  caravel  should  be  launched,  or 
permission  given  to  himself  and  his  followers  to 
launch  it.  The  Adelantado  peremptorily  refused, 
observing  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions 
were  mariners,  nor  was  the  caravel  furnished  and 
equipped  for  sea,  and  that  neither  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  nor  of  the  people  should  be  endangered 
by  their  attempt  to  navigate  her. 

Roldan  perceived  that  his  motives  were  suspect- 
ed, and  felt  that  the  Adelantado  was  too  formida- 
ble an  adversary  to  contend  with  in  any  open 
sedition  at  Isabella.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  carry  his  plans  into  operation  in  some  more 
favorable  part  of  the  island,  always  trusting  to 
excuse  any  open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
Don  Bartholomew,  by  representing  it  as  a patri- 
otic opposition  to  his  tyranny  over  Spaniards.  He 
had  seventy  well-armed  and  determined  men 
under  his  command,  and  he  trusted,  on  erecting 
his  standard,  to  be  joined  by  all  the  disaffected 
throughout  the  island.  He  set  off  suddenly, 
therefore,  for  the  Vega,  intending  to  surprise  the 
fortress  of  Conception,  and  by  getting  command 
of  that  post  and  the  rich  country  adjacent,  to  set 
the  Adelantado  at  defiance. 

He  stopped  on  his  way  at  various  Indian  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Spaniards  were  distributed, 
endeavoring  to  enlist  the  latter  in  his  party,  by 
holding  out  promises  of  great  gain  and  free  liv- 
ing. He  attempted  also  to  seduce  the  natives 
from  their  allegiance,  by  promising  them  freedom 
from  all  tribute.  Those  caciques  with  whom  he 
had  maintained  a previous  understanding,  receiv- 
ed him  with  open  arms  ; particularly  one  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Diego  Marque,  whose  village 
he  made  his  headquarters,  being  about  two  leagues 
from  Fort  Conception.  He  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  surprising  the  fortress.  Its  com- 
mander, Miguel  Ballester,  was  an  old  and  stanch 
soldier,  both  resolute  and  wary.  He  drew  him- 
self into  his  stronghold  on  the  approach  of  Rol- 
dan, and  closed  his  gates.  His  garrison  was 
small,  but  the  fortification,  situated  on  the  side  of 
a hill,  with  a river  running  at  its  foot,  was  proof 
against  any  assault.  RoldaR  had  still  some  hopes 
that  Ballester  might  be  disaffected  to  government, 
and  might  be  gradually  brought  into  his  plans,  or 
that  the  garrison  would  be  disposed  to  desert, 
tempted  by  the  licentious  life  which  he  permitted 
among  his  followers.  In  the  neighborhood  was 
the  town  inhabited  by  Guarionex.  Here  were 
quartered  thirty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Garcia  de  Barrantes.  Roldan  repaired 


thither  with  his  armed  force,  hoping  to  enlist  Bar- 
rantes and  his  party  ; but  the  captain  shut  himself 
up  with  his  men  in  a fortified  house,  refusing  to 
permit  them  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Roldan.  The  latter  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
house  ; but  after  a little  consideration,  contented 
himself  with  seizing  their  store  of  provisions,  and 
then  marched  toward  Fort  Conception,  which  was 
not  quite  half  a league  distant.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADELANTADO  REPAIRS  TO  THE  VEGA  IN 
RELIEF  OF  FORT  CONCEPTION — HIS  INTERVIEW 
WITH  ROLDAN. 

[H9  7-] 

The  Adelantado  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  flagitous  proceedings  of  Roldan,  yet  hesitated 
for  a time  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
around  him,  and  knew  not  how  far  the  conspiracy 
extended,  nor  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Diego  de 
Escobar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  La  Madelena, 
together  with  Adrian  de  Moxica  and  Pedro  de 
Valdivieso,  all  principal  men,  were  in  league  with 
Roldan.  He  feared  that  the  commander  of  Fort 
Conception  might  likewise  be  in  the  plot,  and  the 
whole  island  in  arms  against  him.  He  was  reas- 
sured, however,  by  tidings  from  Miguel  Ballaster. 
That  loyal  veteran  wrote  to  him  pressing  letters 
for  succor,  representing  the  weakness  of  his  gar- 
rison, and  the  increasing  forces  of  the  rebels. 

Don  Bartholomew  hastened  to  his  assistance 
with  his  accustomed  promptness,  and  threw  him- 
self with  a reinforcement  into  the  fortress.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  rebels,  and  doubtful  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  determined  to 
adopt  mild  measures.  Understanding  that  Rol- 
dan was  quartered  at  a village  but  half  a league 
distant,  he  sent  a message  to  him,  remonstrating 
on  the  flagrant  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  the  in- 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Hist,  del  Al- 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  T.  S.  Heneken , Esq.,  1847. 

Fort  Conception  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill  now 
called  Santo  Cerro.  It  is  constructed  of  bricks,  and 
is  almost  as  entire  at  the  present  day  as  when  just 
finished.  It  stands  in,  the  gloom  of  an  exuberant  for- 
est which  has  invaded  the  scene  of  former  bustle  and 
activity  ; a spot  once  considered  of  great  importance, 
and  surrounded  by  swarms  of  intelligent  beings. 

What  has  become  of  the  countless  multitudes  this 
fortress  was  intended  to  awe  ? Not  a trace  of  them 
remains  excepting  in  the  records  of  history.  The  si- 
lence of  the  tomb  prevails  where  their  habitations  re- 
sponded to  their  songs  and  dances.  A few  indigent 
Spaniards,  living  in  miserable  hovels,  scattered  widely 
apart  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  are  now  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  this  once  fruitful  and  beautiful  region. 

A Spanish  town  gradually  grew  up  round  the  for- 
tress, the  ruins  of  which  extend  to  a considerable 
distance.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  at  nine 
o’clock  of  the  morning  cf  Saturday,  20tn  April,  1564, 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Part  of  the  massive 
walls  of  a handsome  church  still  remain,  as  well  as 
those  of  a very  large  convent  or  hospital,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  testament- 
ary dispositions  of  Columbus.  The  inhabitants  who 
survived  the  catastrophe  retired  to  a small  chapel,  on 
the  banks  of  a river,  about  a league  distant,  where  the 
new  town  of  La  Vega  was  afterward  built. 
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jury  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  island, 
and  the  certain  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  at  the  fortress, 
pledging  his  word  for  his  personal  safety.  Roldan 
repaired  accordingly  to  Fort  Conception,  where 
the  Adelantado  held  a parley  with  him  from  a 
window,  demanding  the  reason  of  his  appearing 
inarms,  in  opposition  to  royal  authority.  Roldan 
replied  boldly,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereigns,  defending  their  subjects  from  the  op- 
pression of  men  who  sought  their  destruction. 
The  Adelantado  ordered  him  to  surrender  his  staff 
of  office,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to  submit  peace- 
ably to  superior  authority.  Roldan  refused  to  re- 
sign his  office,  or  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Don  Bartholomew,  whom  he  charged  with  seek- 
ing his  life.  He  refused  also  to  submit  to  any 
trial,  unless  commanded  by  the  king.  Pretend- 
ing, however,  to  make  no  resistance  to  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  authority,  he  offered  to  go  with 
his  followers,  and  reside  at  any  place  the  Adelan- 
tado might  appoint.  The  latter  immediately  des- 
ignated the  village  of  the  cacique  Diego  Colon, 
the  same  native  of  the  Lucayos  Islands  who  had 
been  baptized  in  Spain,  and  had  since  married  a 
daughter  of  Guarionex.  Roldan  objected,  pre- 
tending there  wrere  not  sufficient  provisions  to  be 
had  there  for  the  subsistence-  of  his  men,  and  de- 
parted, declaring  that  he  would  seek  a more  eli- 
gible residence  elsewhere.* 

He  now  proposed  to  his  followers  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  remote  province  of  Xaragua.  The 
Spaniards  who  had  returned  thence  gave  enticing 
accounts  of  the  life  they  had  led  there  ; of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  sweetness  of  the  climate,  the 
hospitality  and  gentleness  of  the  people,  their 
feasts,  dances,  and  various  amusements,  and, 
above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  women  ; for  they  had 
been  captivated  by  the  naked  charms  of  the  danc- 
ing  nymphs  of  Xaragua.  In  this  delightful  region, 
emancipated  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Adelantado, 
and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  irksome  labor, 
they  might  lead  a life  of  perfect  freedom  and  in- 
dulgence, and  have  a world  of  beauty  at  their 
command.  In  short,  Roldan  drew  a picture  of 
loose  sensual  enjoyment,  such  as  he  knew  to  be 
irresistible  with  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits. 
His  followers  acceded  with  joy  to  his  proposition. 
Some  preparations,  however,  were  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Adelantado,  he  suddenly  marched 
with  his  band  to  Isabella,  and  entering  it  in  a 
manner  by  surprise,  endeavored  to  'launch  the 
caravel,  with  which  they  might  sail  to  Xaragua. 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  issued 
forth  with  several  cavaliers  ; but  such  was  the 
force  of  the  mutineers  and  their  menacing  conduct, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  with  his  adher- 
ents, into  the  fortress.  Roldan  held  several  par- 
leys with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  to  his  com- 
mand, provided  he  would  set  himself  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  brother  the  Adelantado.  His  proposition 
was  treated  with  scorn.  The  fortress  was  too 
strong  to  be  assailed  with  success  ; he  found  it 
impossible  to  launch  the  caravel,  and  feared  the 
Adelantado  might  return,  and  he  be  inclosed  be- 
tween two  forces.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
all  haste  to  make  provisions  for  the  proposed  expe- 
dition to  Xaragua.  Still  pretending  to  act  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  to  do  everything  from  loyal 
motives,  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  op- 
pressed subjects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open  the 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Hist,  del  Al- 
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royal  warehouse,  with  shouts  of  “ Long  live  the 
king  1”  supplied  his  followers  with  arms,  ammu-t 
nition,  clothing,  and  whatever  they  desired  from  i 
the  public 'stores  ; proceeded  to  the  inclosure 
where  the  cattle  and  other  European  animals  were 
kept  to  breed,  took  such  as  he  thought  necessary 
for  his  intended  establishment,  and  permitted  his  ; 
followers  to  kill  such  of  the  remainder  as  they 
might  want  for  present  supply.  Having  commit- 
ted this  wasteful  ravage,  he  marched  in  triumph- 
out  of  Isabella.*  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  j 
prompt  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Adelantado,  , 
he  felt  that  his  situation  would  be  but  little  secure  ; 
with  such  an  active  enemy  behind  him  ; who,  on 
extricating  himself  from  present  perplexities,  < 
would  not  fail  to  pursue  him  to  his  proposed  para-  ( 
dise  of  Xaragua.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
march  again  to  the  Vega,  and  endeavor  either  to 
get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Adelantado,  or 
to  strike  some  blow,  in  his  present  crippled  state,  |j 
that  should  disable  him  from  offering  further  mo- " 
lestation.  Returning,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Conception,  he  endeavored  in  every  way,  by  3 
the  means  of  subtle  emissaries,  to  seduce  the  gar-  ® 
rison  to  desertion,  or  to  excite  it  to  revolt. 

The  Adelantado  dared  not  take  the  field  with  ■ 
his  forces,  having  no  confidence  in  their  fidelity,  a 
He  knew  that  they  listened  wistfully  to  the  emis-M 
saries  of  Roldan,  and  contrasted  the  meagre  fare  $ 
and  stern  discipline  of  the  garrison,  with  the 
abundant  cheer  and  easy  misrule  that  prevailed 
among  the  rebels.  To  counteract  these  seduc-B 
tions,  he  relaxed  from  his  usual  strictness,  treating  ‘ 
his  men  with  great  indulgence,  and  promising 
them  large  rewards.  By  these  means  he  was  J 
enabled  to  maintain  some  degree  of  loyalty  -1 
amongst  his  forces,  his  service  having  the  advan- ' 1 
tage  over  that  of  Roldan,  of  being  on  the* side  ol 
government  and  law. 

Finding  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  garrison  un- 
successful, and  fearing  some  sudden  sally  from 
the  vigorous  Adelantado,  Roldan  drew  off  to  a 
distance,  and  sought  by  insidious  means  to 
strengthen  his  own  power  and  weaken  that  of  the  " 
government.  He  asserted  equal  right  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  island  with  the  Adelantado,  and  , 
pretended  to  have  separated  from  him  on  account  : 
of  his  being  passionate  and  vindictive  in  the  exer-  ; 
cise  of  his  authority.  He  represented  him  as  the  ; 
tyrant  of  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressor  of  the  In- .3 
dians.  For  himself,  he  assumed  the  character  of  4 
a redresser  of  grievances  and  champion  of  the  in-  J 
jured.  He  pretended  to  feel  a patriotic  indigna-  J 
tion  at  the  affronts  heaped  upon  Spaniards  by  a • 
family  of  obscure  and  arrogant  foreigners  ; and  i 
professed  to  free  the  natives  from  tributes  wrung 
from  them  by  these  rapacious  men  for  their  own  f 
enrichment,  and  contrary  to  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  He  connected  J 
himself  closely  with  the  Carib  cacique  Manica-  j 
otex,  brother  of  the  late  Caonabo,  whose  son  and  ] 
nephew  were  in  his  possession  as  hostages  for  ; 
payment  of  tributes.  This  warlike  chieftain  he  j 
conciliated  by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing  on  j 
him  the  appellation  of  brother. + The  unhappy  j 
natives,  deceived  by  his  professions,  and  overjoy-  9 
ed  at  the  idea  of  having  a protector  in  arms  for  J 
their  defence,  submitted  cheerfully  to  a thousand  J 
impositions,  supplying  his  followers  with  provi-  j 
sions  in  abundance,  and  bringing  to  Roldan  all  1 
the  gold  they  could  collect  ; voluntarily  yielding  < 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  74.  Herrera,  decad.  L 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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him  heavier  tributes  than  those  from  which  he 
pretended  to  free  them. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a lament- 
able situation.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  white  men,  and  encouraged 
by  the  protection  of  Roldan,  began  to  throw  off 
all  allegiance  to  the  government.  The  caciques 
at  a distance  ceased  to  send  in  their  tributes,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  vicinity  were  excused  by 
the  Adelantado,  that  by  indulgence  he  might  re- 
tain their  friendship  in  1 this  time  of  danger. 
Roldan’s  faction  daily  gained  strength  ; they 
ranged  insolently  and  at  large  in  the  open  coun- 
try, and  were  supported  by  the  misguided  na- 
tives ; while  the  Spaniards  who  remained  loyal, 
fearing  conspiracies  among  the  natives,  had  to 
keep  under  shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong 
houses  which  they  had  erected  in  the  villages. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  palliate  all 
kinds  of  slights  and  indignities,  both  from  their 
soldiers  and  from  the  Indians,  fearful  of  driving 
them  to  sedition  by  any  severity.  The  clothing 
and  munitions  of  all  kinds,  either  for  maintenance 
or  defence,  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  and  the 
want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings  from  Spain  was 
sinking  the  spirits  of  the  well-affected  into  de- 
spon  lency.  The  Adelantado  was  shut  up  in  Fort 
Conception,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  openly 
besieged  by  Roldan,  and  was  secretly  informed 
that  means  were  taken  to  destroy  him,  should  he 
issue  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.* 

Such  was  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  col- 
ony was  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  long  de- 
tention of  Columbus  in  Spain,  and  the\  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  island  by  the  delays  of  cabinets 
and  the  chicanery  of  Fonseca  and  his  satellites. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  when  faction  reigned  tri- 
umphant, and  the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
tidings  were  brought  to  the  Vega  that  Pedro  Fer- 
nandez Coronal  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  San 
Domingo,  with  two  ships,  bringing  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  a strong  reinforcement  of  troops. f 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND  INSURRECTION  OF  GUARIONEX,  AND  HIS 
FLIGHT  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CIGUAY. 

[1498.] 

The  arrival  of  Coronal,  which  took  place  on 
the  third  of  February,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
colony.  The  reinforcements  of  troops,  and  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Don  Bartholomew/  The  royal  confirmation  of  his 
title  and  authority  as  Adelantado  at  once  dispelled 
all  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  power  ; and 
the  tidings  that  the  admiral  was  in  high  favor  at 
court,  and  would  soon  arrive  with  a powerful 
squadron,  struck  consternation  into  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  presumption  of 
his  having  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Adelantado  no  longer  remained  mewed  up 
in  his  fortress,  but  set  out  immediately  for  San 
Domingo  with  a part  of  his  troops,  although  a 
much  superior  rebel  force  was  at  the  village  of 
the  cacique  Guarionex,  at  a very  short  distance. 
Roldan  followed  slowly  and  gloomily  with  his 
party,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  ti- 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  119. 
f Las  Casas.  Herrera.  Hist,  del  Almirante. 


dings,  to  make  partisans,  if  possible,  among  those 
who  had  newly  arrived,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
every  circumstance  that  might  befriend  his  rash 
and  hazardous  projects.  The  Adelantado  left 
strong  guards  on  the  passes  of  the  roads  to  pre- 
vent his  near  approach  to  San  Domingo,  but  Rol- 
dan paused  within  a few  leagues  of  the  place.  , 

When  the  Adelantado  found  himself  secure  in 
San  Domingo  with  this  augmentation  of  force,  ami 
the  prospect  of  a still  greater  reinforcement  at 
hand,  his  magnanimity  prevailed  over  his  indig- 
nation, and  he  sought  by  gentle  means  to  allay 
the  popular  seditions  that  the  island  might  be  re- 
stored to  tranquillity  before  his  brother’s  arrival. 
He  considered  that  the  colonists  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  want  of  supplies  ; that  their  dis- 
contents had  been  heightened  by  the  severities  he 
had  been  compelled  to  inflict ; and  that  many  had 
been  led  to  rebellion  by  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of 
his  authority.  While  therefore  he  proclaimed  the 
royal  act  sanctioning  his  title  and  powers,  he 
promised  amnesty  for  all  past  offences,  on  condi- 
tion of  immediate  return  to  allegiance.  Hearing 
that  Roldan,  was  within  five  leagues  of  San  Do- 
mingo with  his  band,  he  sent  Pedro  Fernandez 
Coronal,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  sovereigns 
alguazil  mayor  of  the  island,  to  exhort  him  to 
obedience,  promising  him  oblivion  of  the  past. 
He  trusted  that  the  representations  of  a discreet 
and  honorable  man  like  Coronal,  who  had  been 
witness  of  the  favor  in  which  his  brother  stood 
in  Spain,  would  convince  the  rebels  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  course. 

Roldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and 
doubtful  of  the  clemency  of  Don  Bartholomew, 
feared  to  venture  within  his  power  ; he  determin- 
ed also  to  prevent  his  followers  from  communica- 
ting with  Coronal,  lest  they  should  be  seduced 
from  him  by  the  promise  of  pardon.  When  that 
emissary,  therefore,  approached  the  encampment 
of  the  rebels,  he  was  opposed  in  a narrow  pass  by 
a body  of  archers,  with  their  cross-bows'levelled. 
“ Halt  there  1 traitor  !”  cried  Roldan  ; “ had  you 
arrived  eight  days  later,  we  should  all  have  been 
united  as  one  man.”* 

In  vain  Coronal  endeavored  by  fair  reasoning 
and  earnest  entreaty  to  win  this  perverse  and  tur- 
bulent man  from  his  career.  Roldan  answered 
With  hardihood  and  defiance,  professing  to  oppose 
only  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  Adelantado, 
but  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  admiral  on  his 
arrival.  He  and  several  of  his  principal  confed- 
erates wrote  letters  to  the  same  effect  to  their 
friends  in  San  Domingo,  urging  them  to  plead 
their  cause  with  the  admiral  when  he  should  ar- 
rive, and  to  assure  him  of  their  disposition  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority. 

When  Coronal  returned  with  accounts  of  Rol- 
dan’s contumacy,  the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him 
and  his  followers  traitors.  That  shrewd  rebel, 
however,  did  not  suffer  his  men  to  remain  within 
either  the  seduction  of  promise  or  the  terror  of 
menace  ; he  immediately  set  out  on  his  march  for 
his  promised  land  of  Xaragua,  trusting  to  impair 
every  honest  principle  and  virtuous  tie  of  his  mis- 
guided followers  by  a life  of  indolence  and  liber- 
tinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mischievous  effects  of  his 
intrigues  among  the  caciques  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  No  sooner  had  the  Adelantado 
left  Fort  Conception  than  a conspiracy  was  form- 
ed among  the  natives  to  surprise  it.  Guarionex 
was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  moved  by  the 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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instigations  of  Roldan,  who  had  promised  him 
protection  and  assistance,  and  led  on  by  the  for- 
lorn hope,  in  this  distracted  state  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  of  relieving  his  paternal  domains  from  the 
intolerable  domination  of  usurping  strangers. 
Holding  secret  communications  with  his  tributary 
# caciques,  it  was  concerted  that  they  should  all 
rise  simultaneously  and  massacre  the  soldiery 
quartered  in  small  parties  in  their  villages  ; while 
he,  with  a chosen  force,  should  surprise  the  for- 
tress of  Conception.  The  night  of  the  full  moon 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrection. 

One  of  the  principal  caciques,  however,  not  be- 
ing a correct  observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took 
up  arms  before  the  appointed  night,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  soldiers  quartered  in  his  village. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Spaniards  were  all 
put  on  the  alert.  The  cacique  fled  to  Guarionex 
for  protection,  but  the  chieftain,  enraged  at  his 
fatal  blunder,  put  him  to  death  upon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelantado  hear  of  this  fresh 
conspiracy  than  he  put  himself  on  the  march  for 
the  Vega  with  a strong  body  of  men.  Guarionex 
did  not  await  his  coming.  He  saw  that  every  at- 
tempt was  fruitless  to  shake  off  these  strangers, 
who  had  settled  like  a curse  upon  his  territories. 
He  had  found  their  very  friendship  withering  and 
destructive,  and  he  now  dreaded  their  vengeance. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  his  rightful  domain,  the 
once  happy  Vega,  he  fled  with  his  family  and  a 
small  band  of  faithful. followers  to  the  mountains 
of  Ciguay.  This  is  a lofty  chain,  extending  along 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  between  the  Vega  and 
the  sea.  The  inhabitants  were  the  most  robust 
and  hardy  tribe  of  the  island,  and  far  more 
formidable  than  the  mild  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.  It  was  a part  of  this  tribe  which  display- 
ed hostility  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  course  of  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  in  a skirmish  with 
them  in  the  Gulf  of  Samana  the  first  drop  of  native 
blood  had  been  shed  in  the  New  World.  The 
reader  may  remember  the  frank  and  confiding 
conduct  of  these  people  the  day  after  the  skirmish, 
and  the  intrepid  faith  with  which  their  cacique 
trusted  himself  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
to  this  same  cacique,  named  Mayobanex,  that  the 
fugitive  chieftain  of  the  Vega  now  applied  for  ref- 
uge. He  came  to  his  residence  at  an  Indian  town 
near  Cape  Cabron,  about  forty  leagues  east  of 
Isabella,  and  implored  shelter  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  handful  of  loyal  followers.  The  no- 
ble-minded cacique  of  the  mountains  received  him 
with  open  arms.  He  not  only  gave  an  asylum 
to  his  family,  but  engaged  to  stand  by  him  in  his 
distress,  to  defend  his  cause,  and  share  his  des- 
perate fortunes.*  Men  in  civilized  life  learn  mag- 
nanimity from  precept,  but  their  most  generous 
actions  are  often  rivalled  by  the  deeds  of  untutored 
savages,  who  act  only  from  natural  impulse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ADELANTADO  IN  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CIGUAY. 

[1498.] 

Aided  by  his  mountain  ally,  and  by  bands  of 
hardy  Ciguayans,  Guarionex  made  several  de- 
scents into  the  plain,  cutting  off  straggling  parties 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  121,  ms.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, decad.  i.  cap.  5. 


of  the  Spaniards,  laying  waste  the  villages  of  the  _ 
natives  which  continued  in  allegiance  to  them,  ' 
and  destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Ade-  ' 
lantado  put- a speedy  stop  to  these  molestations  ; 
but  he'  determined  to  root  out  so  formidable  an  ' 
adversary  from  the  neighborhood.  Shrinking 
from  no  danger  nor  fatigue,  and  leaving  nothing  f 
to  be  done  by  others  which  he  could  do  himself,  t 
he  set  forth  in  the  spring  with  a band  of  ninety 
men,  a few  cavalry,  and  a body  of  Indians,  to 
penetrate  the  Ciguay  mountains. 

After  passing  a steep  defile,  rendered  almost  . 
impracticable  for  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  ex-  1 
uberant  vegetation,  he  descended  into  a beautiful  « 
valley  or  plain,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  ' 
embraced  by  arms  of  the  mountains  which  ap-  " 
proached  the  sea.  His  advance  into  the  country 
was  watched  by  the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  ja 
who  lurked  among  rocks  and  thickets.  As  the  4 
Spaniards  were  seeking  the  ford  of  a river  at  the  *d 
entrance  of  the  plain,  two  of  these  spies  darted  'J 
from  among  the  bushes  on  its  bank.  One  flung  J 
himself  headlong  into  the  water,  and  swimming  5 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river  escaped  ; the  other  I 
being  taken,  gave  information  that  six  thousand  , 
Indians  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  shore,  a 
waiting  to  attack  them  as  they  crossed. 

The  Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and 
finding  a shallow  place,  entered  the  river  with  his  ] 
troops.  They  were  scarcely  midway  in  the  stream 
when  the  savages,  hideously  painted,  and  looking  ' 
more  like  fiends  than  men,  burst  from  their  con-  •“ 
cealment.  The  forest  rang  with  their  yells  and 
howlings.  They  discharged  a shower  of  arrows  1 
and  lances,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  protec-  1 
tion  of  their  targets,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  ' 
wounded.  The  Adelantado,  however,  lorced  his  ,' 
way  across  the  river,  and  the  Indians  took  to 
flight.  Some  were  killed,  but  their  swiftness  do f 
foot,  their  knowledge  of  the  forest,  and  their  dex-  cj 
terity  in  winding  through  the  most  tangled  thick-  1 
ets,  enabled  the  greater  number  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  incumbered  with 
armor,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  lances. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides,  the  * 
Adelantado  pressed  forward  along  the  valley  to 
reach  the  residence  of  Mayobanex,  at  Cabron.  In  . 
the  way  he  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  na-  ' 
tives,  who  would  suddenly  rush  forth  with  furious  0 
war-cries  from  ambuscades  among  the  bushes,  1 
discharge  their  weapons,  and  take  refuge  again  in  1 
the  fastnesses  of  their  rocks  and  forests,  inacces-  j 
sible  to  the  Spaniards. 

Having  taken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado 
sent  one  accompanied  by  an  Indian  of  a friendly 
tribe,  as  a messenger  to  Mayobanex,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  Guarionex  ; promising  friendship 
and  protection  in  case  of  compliance,  but  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  refusal,  to  lay  waste  his  territory  , 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  cacique  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  messenger  : “ Tell  the  Spaniards,”  j 
said  he  in  reply,  " that  they  are  bad  men,  cruel 
and  tyrannical  ; usurpers  of  the  territories  of 
others,  and  shedders  of  innocent  blood.  I desire 
not  the  friendship  of  such  men  ; Guarionex  is  a 1 
good  man,  he  is  my  friend,  he  is  my  guest,  he  has  1 
fled  to  me  for  refuge,  I have  promised  to  protect 
him,  and  I will  keep  my  word.” 

This  magnanimous  reply,  or  rather  defiance,  j 
convinced  the  Adelantado  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  friendly  overtures.  When  severity  was  ] 
required,  he  could  be  a stern  soldier.  He  imme-  j 
diately  ordered  the  village  in  which  he  had  been 
quartered,  and  several  others  in  the  neighbor-  ; 
hood,  to  be  set  on  fire.  He  then  sent  further 
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messengers  to  Mayobanex,  warning  him  that,  un- 
less he  delivered  up  the  fugitive  cacique,  his  whole 
dominions  should  be  laid  waste  in  like  manner  ; 
and  he  would  see  nothing  in  every  direction  but 
the  smoke  and  flames  of  burning  villages. 
Alarmed  at  this  impending  destruction,  the  Ci- 
guavans  surrounded  their  chieftain  with  clamor- 
ous lamentations,  cursing  the  day  that  Guarionex 
had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  urging  that  he 
should  oe  given  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  generous  cacique  was  inflexible.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  many  virtues  of  Guarionex, 
and  the  sacred  claims  he  had  on  their  hospitality, 
and  declared  he  would  abide  all  evils  rather  than 
it  should  ever  be  said  Mayobanex  had  betrayed 
his  guest. 

Tne  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and 
the  chieftain,  summoning  Guarionex  into  his  pres- 
ence, again  pledged  his  word  to  protect  him, 
though  it  should  cost  him  his  dominions.  He 
sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado,  and  lest  further 
messages  might  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects, 
he  placed  men  in  ambush,  with  orders  to  slay  any 
1 messenger  who  might  approach.  They  had  not 
i lain  in  wait  long  before  they  beheld  two  men  ad- 
; vancing  through  the  forest,  one  of  whom  was  a 

■ captive  Ciguayan,  and  the  other  an  Indian  ally  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  were  both  instantly  slain. 

' The  Adelantado  was  following  at  no  great  dis- 
I tance,  with  only  ten  foot  soldiers  and  four  horse- 

■ men.  When  he  found  his  messengers  lying  dead 
: in  the  forest  path,  transfixed  with  arrows,  he  was 

greatly  exasperated,  and  resolved  to  deal  rigor- 
ously with  this  obstinate  tribe.  He  advanced, 
therefore,  with  all  his  force  to  Cabron,  where 
! Mayobanex  and  his  army  were  quartered.  At  his 
! approach  the  inferior  caciques  and  their  adher- 
ents fled,  overcome  by  terror  of  the  Spaniards. 
Finding  himself  thus  deserted,  Mayobanex  took 
refuge  with  his  family  in  a secret  part  of  the 
mountains.  Several  of  the  Ciguayans  sought  for 
j Guarionex,  to  kill  him  or  deliver  him  up  as  a pro- 
j pitiatory  offering,  but  he  fled  to  the  heights,  where 
he  wandered  about  alone,  in  the  most  savage  and 
desolate  places. 

The  density  of  the  forests  and  the  ruggedness  of 
| the  mountains  rendered  this  expedition  excessively 
painful  and  laborious,  and  protracted  it  far  beyond 
the  time  that  the  Adelantado  had  contemplated. 
His  men  suffered,  not  merely  from  fatigue,  but 
i hunger.  The  natives  had  all  fled  to  the  moun- 
1 tains  ; their  villages  remained  empty  and  deso- 
late ; all  the  provisions  of  the  Spaniards  consisted 
of  cassava  bread,  and  such  roots  and  herbs  as 
I their  Indian  allies  could  gather  for  them,  with 
now  and  then  a few  utias  taken  with  the  assistance 
j of  their  dogs.  They  slept  almost  always  on  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air,  under  the  trees,  exposed 
I to  the  heavy  dew  which  falls  in  this  climate.  For 
j!  three  months  they  were  thus  ranging  the  mour.- 
!!  tains,  until  almost  worn  out  with  toil  and  hard 
fare.  Many  of  them  had  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Conception,  which  required  their  at- 
! tention  ; they,  therefore,  entreated  permission, 
since  the  Indians  were  terrified  and  dispersed,  to 
return  to  their  abodes  in  the  Vega. 

The  Adelantado  granted  many  of  them  pass- 
ports, and  an  allowance  out  of  the  scanty  stock  of 
bread  which  remained.  Retaining  only  thirty 
men,  he  resolved  with  these  to  search  every  den 
and  cavern  of  the  mountains  until  he  should  find 
; the  two  caciques.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
trace  them  in  such  a wilderness.  There  was  no  one 
to  give  a clue  to  their  retreat,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try was  abandoned.  There  were  the  habitations 


of  men,  but  not  a human  being  to  be  seen  ; or  if, 
by  chance,  they  caught  some  wretched  Indian 
stealing  forth  from  the  mountains  in  quest  of  food, 
he  always  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  hid- 
ing-place of  the  caciques. 

It  happened,  one  day,  however,  that  several 
Spaniards,  while  hunting  utias,  captured  two  of 
the  followers  of  Mayobanex,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  a distant  village  in  search  of  bread.  They 
were  taken  to  the  Adelantado,  who  compelled 
them  to  betray  the  place  of  concealment  of  their 
chieftain,  and  to  act  as  guides.  Twelve  Span- 
iards volunteered  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  Strip- 
ping themselves  naked,  staining  and  painting  their 
bodies  so  as  to  look  like  Indians,  and  covering 
their  swords  with  palm-leaves,  they  were  conduct- 
ed by  the  guides  to  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
Mayobanex.  They  came  secretly  upon  him,  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children 
and  a few  of  his  household,  totally  unsuspicious 
of  danger.  Drawing  their  swords,  the  Spaniards 
rushed  upon  them  and  made  them  all  prisoners. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  Adelantado,  he 
gave  up  all  further  search  after  Guarionex,  and 
returned  to  Fort  Conception. 

Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  the  sister  of 
Mayobanex.  She  was  the  wife  of  another  cacique 
of  the  mountains,  whose  territories  had  never  yet 
been  visited  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  she  was  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
the  island.  Tenderly  attached  to  her  brother, 
she  had  abandoned  the  security  of  her  own  domin- 
ions, and  had  followed  him  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  participating  in  all  his  hardships,  and 
comforting  him  with  a woman’s  sympathy  and 
kindness.  When  her  husband  heard  of  her  cap- 
tivity, he  hastened  to  the  Adelantado  and  offered 
to  submit  himself  and  all  his  possessions  to  his 
sway,  if  his  wife  might  be  restored  to  him.  The 
Adelantado  accepted  his  offer  of  allegiance,  and 
released  his  wife  and  several  of  his  subjects  who 
had  been  captured.  The  cacique,  faithful  to  his 
word,  became  a firm  and  valuable  ally  of  the 
Spaniards,  cultivating  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
supplying  them  with  great  quantities  of  bread  and 
other  provisions. 

Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  upon 
the  people  of  this  island.  When  this  act  of  clem- 
ency reached  the  Ciguayans,  they  came  in  mul- 
titudes to  the  fortress,  bringing  presents  of  various 
kinds,  promising  allegiance,  and  imploring  the 
release  of  Mayobanex  and  his  family-  The  Ade- 
lantado granted  their  prayers  in  part,  releasing 
the  wife  and  household  of  the  cacique,  but  still  de- 
taining him  prisoner  to  insure  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  Guarionex, 
who  had  been  hiding  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
mountains,  v/as  driven  by  hunger  to  venture  down 
occasionally  into  the  plain  in  quest  of  food.  The 
Ciguayans  looking  upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  perhaps  hoping  by  his  sacrifice 
to  procure  the  release  of  their  chieftain,  betrayed 
his  haunts  to  the  Adelantado.  A party  was  dis- 
patched to  secure  him.  They  lay  in  wait  in  the 
path  by  which  he  usually  returned  to  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  unhappy  cacique,  after  one  of  his 
famished  excursions,  was  returning  to  his  den 
among  the  cliffs,  he  was  surprised  by  the  lurking 
Spaniards,  and  brought  in  chains  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion. After  his  repeated  insurrections,  and  the 
extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  displayed  in 
his  pursuit,  Guarionex  expected  nothing  less  than 
death  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Adelantado 
Don  Bartholomew,  however,  though  stern  in  his 
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policy,  was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in  his  na- 
ture. He  considered  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  captivity  of  the  ca- 
cique ; and  ordered  him  to  be  detained  a prisoner 
and  hostage  in  the  fortress.  The  Indian  hostili- 
ties in  this  important  part  of  the  island  being  thus 
brought  to  a conclusion,  and  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  Don  Bartholomew  re- 
turned to  the.city  of  San  Domingo,  where,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
his  brother,  the  admiral,  after  nearly  two  years 
and  six  months’  absence.* 

Such  was  the  active,  intrepid,  and  sagacious, 
but  turbulent  and  disastrous  administration  of  the 
Adelantado,  in  which  we  find  evidences  of  the 
great  capacity,  the  mental  and  bodily  vigor  of  this 
self-formed  and  almost  self-taught  man.  He 
united,  in  a singular  degree,  the  sailor,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  legislator.  Like  his  brother,  the 
admiral,  his  mind  and  manners  rose  immediately 
to  the  level  of  his  situation,  showing  no  arrogance 
nor  ostentation,  and  exercising  the  sway  of  sudden 


and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety  and 
moderation  of  one  who  had  been  born  to  rule.  He 
has  been  accused  of  severity  in  his  government, 
but  nq  instance  appears  of  a cruel  or  wanton 
abuse  of  authority.  If  he  was  stern  toward  the 
factious  Spaniards,  he  was  just  ; the  disasters  of 
his  administration  were  not  produced  by  his  own 
rigor,  but  by  the  perverse  passions  of  others,  which 
called  for  its  exercise  ; and  the  admiral,  who  had 
more  suavity  of  manner  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  conciliating  the  good 
will  and  insuring  the  obedience  of  the  colonists. 
The  merits  of  Don  Bartholomew  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  world. 
His  portrait  has  been  suffered  to  remain  too  much 
in  the  shade  ; it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  into 
the  light,  as  a companion  to  that  of  his  illustrious 
brother.  Less  amiable  and  engaging,  perhaps, 
in  its  lineaments,  and  less  characterized  by  mag- 
nanimity, its  traits  are  nevertheless  bold,  gener- 
ous, and  heroic,  and  stamped  with  iron  firm- 
ness. 


BOOK  XII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONFUSION  IN  THE  ISLAND — PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  REBELS  AT  XARAGUA. 

[August  30,  1498.] 

COLUMBUS  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  wearied  by 
a long  and  arduous  voyage,  and  worn  down  by  in- 
firmities ; both  mind  and  body  craved  repose,  but 
from  the  time  he  first  entered  into  public  life  he 
had  been  doomed  never  again  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  tranquillity.  The  island  of  Hispaniola,  the  fa- 
vorite child,  as  it  were,  of  his  hopes,  was  destined 
to  involve  him  in  perpetual  troubles,  to  fetter  his 
fortunes,  impede  his  enterprises,  and  imbitter  the 
conclusion  of  his  life.  What  a scene  of  poverty 
and  suffering  had  this  opulent  and  lovely  island 
been  rendered  by  the  bad  passions  of  a few  des- 
picable men  ! The  wars  with  the  natives  and  the 
seditions  among  the  colonists  had  put  a stop  to 
the  labors  of  the  mines,  and  all  hopes  of  wealth 
were  at  an  fnd.  The  horrors  of  famine  had  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  war.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  had  been  generally  neglected  ; several  of 
the  provinces  had  been  desolated  during  the  late 
troubles  ; a great  part  of  the  Indians  had  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  those  who  remained  had  lost 
all  heart  to  labor,  seeing  the  produce  of  their  toils 
liable  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  ruthless  stran- 
gers. It  is  true,  the  Vega  was  once  more  tran- 
quil, but  it  was  a desolate  tranquillity.  That 
beautiful  region,  which  the  Spaniards  but  four 
years  before  had  found  so  populous  and  happy, 
seeming  to  inclose  in  its  luxuriant  bosom  all  the 
sweets  of  nature,  and  to  exclude  all  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  was  now  a scene  of  wretch- 
edness and  repining.  Many  of  those  Indian  towns, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  been  detained  by  genial 
hospitality,  and  almost  worshipped  as  beneficent 
deities,  were  now  silent  and  deserted.  Some  of 


* The  particulars  of  this  chapter  are  chiefly  from  P. 
Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  vi. ; the  manuscript  history  of 
Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  121  ; and  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind., 
decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  9. 


their  late  inhabitants  were  lurking  among  rocks 
and  caverns  ; some  were  reduced  to  slavery  ; 
many  had  perished  with  hunger,  and  many  had 
fallen  by  the  sword.  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
that  so  small  a number  of  men,  restrained  too  by 
well-meaning  governors,  could  in  so  short  a space 
of  time  have  produced  such  wide-spreading  mis- 
eries. But  the  principles  of  evil  have  a fatal  ac- 
tivity. With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can 
do  but  a moderate  amount  of  good  ; but  it  seems 
in  the  power  of  the  most  contemptible  individual 
to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men  which  had 
inflicted  such  calamities  upon  this  innocent  peo- 
ple, had  insured  likewise  a merited  return  of  suf- 
fering to  themselves.  In  no  part  was  this  more 
truly  exemplified  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Isabella,  the  most  idle,  factious,  and  dissolute  of 
the  island.  The  public  works  were  unfinished  ; 
the  gardens  and  fields  they  had  begun  to  cultivate 
lay  neglected  ; they  had  driven  the  natives  from 
their  vicinity  by  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  had 
rendered  the  country  around  them  a solitary  wil- 
derness. Too  idle  to  labor,  and  destitute  of  any 
resources  with  which  to  occupy  their  indolence, 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  mutinied 
against  their  rulers,  and  wasted  their  time  in  alter- 
nate riot  and  despondency.  Many  of  the  soldiery 
quartered  about  the  island  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  the  late  troubles,  being  shut  up  in 
Indian  villages  where  they  could  take  no  exercise, 
and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  to  which  they  could 
not  accustom  themselves.  Those  actively  em- 
ployed had  been  worn  down  by  hard  service,  long 
marches,  and  scanty  food.  Many  of  them  were 
broken  in  constitution,  and  many  had  perished  by 
disease.  There  was  a universal  desire  to  leave 
the  island,  and  escape  from  miseries  created  by 
themselves.  Yet  this  was  the  favored  and  fruitful 
land  to  which  the  eyes  of  philosophers  and  poets 
in  Europe  were  fondly  turned,  as  realizing  the 
pictures  of  the  golden  age.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
fairest  Elysium  fancy  ever  devised  would  be  turn- 
ed into  a purgatory  by  the  passions  of  bad  men  ! 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Columbus  on  his 
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arrival  was  to  issue  a proclamation  approving  ot 
all  the  measures  of  the  Adelantado,  and  denounc- 
ing Roldan  and  his  associates.  That  turbulent 
man  had  taken  possession  of  Xaragua,  and  been 
kindly  received  by  the  natives.  He  had  permitted 
his  followers  to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life 
among  its  beautiful  scenes,  making  the  surround- 
ing country  and  its  inhabitants  subservient  to  their 
pleasures  and  their  passions.  An  event  happened 
previous  to  their  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  threw  supplies  into  their  hands 
and  strengthened  their  power.  As  they  were  one 
day  loitering  on  the  sea-shore,  they  beheld  three 
caravels  at  a distance,  the  sight  of  which,  in  this 
unfrequented  part  of  the  ocean,  filled  them  with 
wonder  and  alarm.  The  ships  approached  the  land 
and  came  to  anchor.  The  rebels  apprehended  at 
first  they  were  vessels  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Roldan,  however,  who  was  sagacious  as 
he  was  bold,  surmised  them  to  be  ships  which 
had  wandered  from  their  course,  and  been  borne 
to  the  westward  by  the  currents,  and  that  they 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  recent  occurrences  of  the 
island.-  Enjoining  secrecy  on  his  men  he  went  on 
board,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  natives  in 
obedience,  and  collecting  tribute.  His  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  vessels  were  correct.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  three  caravels  detached  by  Columbus 
from  his  squadron  at  the  Canary  Islands,  to  bring 
supplies  to  the  colonies.  The  captains,  ignorant 
of  the  strength  of  the  currents,  which  set  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  had  been  carried  west  far  be- 
yond their  reckoning  until  they  had  wandered  to 
the  coast  of  Xaragua. 

Roldan  kept  his  secret  closely  for  three  days. 
Being  considered  a man  in  important  trust  and 
authority,  the  captains  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
all  his  requests  for  supplies.  He  procured  swords, 
lances,  cross-bows,  and  various  military  stores  ; 
while  his  men  dispersed  through  the  three  vessels, 
were  busy  among  the  crews,  secretly  making 
partisans,  representing  the  hard  life  of  the  colo- 
nists at  San  Domingo,  and  the  ease  and  revelry  in 
which  they  passed  their  time  at  Xaragua.  Many 
of  the  crews  had  been  shipped  in  compliance  with 
the  admiral’s  ill-judged  proposition,  to  commute 
criminal  punishments  into  transportation  to  the 
colony.  They  were  vagabonds,  the  refuse  of  Span- 
ish towns,  and  culprits  from  Spanish  dungeons  ; 
the  very  men,  therefore,  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
such  representations,  and  they  promised  to  desert 
on  the  first  opportunity  and  join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  Alonzo  San- 
chez de  Carvajal,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three 
captains,  discovered  the  real  character  of  the  guests 
he  had  admitted  so  freely  on  board  of  his  vessels. 
It  was  then  too  late  ; the  mischief  was  effected. 
He  and  his  fellow-captains  had  many  earnest 
conversations  with  Roldan,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade him  from  his  dangerous  opposition  to  the 
regular  authority.  The  certainty  that  Columbus 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  island,  with  addi- 
tional forces  and  augmented  authority,  had  op- 
erated strongly  on  his  mind.  He  had,  as  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  prepared  his  friends  at  San 
Domingo  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  admiral,  as- 
suring him  that  he  had  only  acted  in  opposition  to 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Adelantado, 
but  was  ready  to  submit  to  Columbus  on  his  arri- 
val. Carvajal  perceived  that  the  resolution  of 
Roldan  and  of  several  of  his  principal  confeder- 
ates was  shaken,  and  flattered  himself  that,  if  he 
were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the  rebels, 
he  might  succeed  in  drawing  them  back  to  their 


duty.  Contrary  winds  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  ships  to  work  up  against  the  currents  to  San 
Domingo.  It  was  arranged  among  the  captains, 
therefore,  that  a large  number  of  the  people  on 
board,  artificers  and  others  most  important  to  the 
service  of  the  colony,  should  proceed  to  the  settle- 
ment by  land.  They  were  to  be  conducted  by 
Juan  Antonio  Colombo,  captain  of  one  ot  the  car- 
avels, a relative  ot  the  admiral,  and  zealously  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  Arana  was  to  proceed  with 
the  ships,  when  the  wind  would  permit,  and  Car- 
vajal volunteered  to  remain  on  shore  to  endeavor 
to  bring  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance. 

On  the  following  morning  Juan  Antonio  Colom- 
bo landed  with  forty  men  well  armed  with  cross- 
bows, swords,  and  lances,  but  was  astonished  to 
find  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  party  ex- 
cepting eight.  The  deserters  went  off  to  the  reb- 
els, who  received  with  exultation  this  important 
reinforcement  of  kindred  spirits.  Juan  Antonio  en- 
deavored in  vain  by  remonstrances  and  threats  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  They  were  most 
of  them  convicted  culprits,  accustomed  to  detest 
order,  and  to  set  law  at  defiance.  It  was  equally 
in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  Roldan,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  government. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing obedience  ; his  was  a mere  “ Monastery  of 
Observation,”  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  habit  of  the  order.  Such  was  the  first  of 
a long  train  of  evils,  which  sprang  from  this  most 
ill-judged  expedient  of  peopling  a colony  with 
criminals,  and  thus  mingling  vice  and  villainy 
with  the  fountain-head  of  its  population. 

Juan  Antonio,  grieved  and  disconcerted,  re- 
turned on  board  with  the  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful. Fearing  further  desertions,  the  two  captains 
immediately  put  to  sea,  leaving  Carvajal  on  shore 
to  prosecute  his  attempt  at  reforming  the  rebels. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  delay  that 
the  vessels  reached  San  Domingo  ; the  ship  of 
Carvajal  having  struck  on  a sand-bank,  and  sus- 
tained great  injury.  By  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  they 
had  been  freighted  was  either  exhausted  or  dam- 
aged. Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  arrived  shortly 
afterward  by  land,  having  been  escorted  to  within 
six  leagues  of  the  place  by  several  of  the  insurgents, 
to  protect  him  from  the  Indians.  He  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  persuade  the  band  to  immediate  sub- 
mission ; but  Roldan  had  promised  that  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  he 
would  repair  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Do- 
mingo, to  be  at  hand  to  state  his  grievances,  and 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  to  enter  into 
a negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences. 
Carvajal  brought  a letter  from  him  to  the  admiral 
to  the  same  purport,  and  expressed  a confident 
opinion,  from  all  that  he  observed  of  the  rebels, 
that  they  might  easily  be  brought  back  to  their 
allegiance  by  an  assurance  of  amnesty.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

NEGOTIATION  OF  THE  ADMIRAL  WITH  THE  REBELS 
— DEPARTURE  OF  SHIPS  FOR  SPAIN. 

[1498.] 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  representa- 
tions of  Carvajal,  Columbus  was  greatly  troubled 
by  the  late  event  at  Xaragua.  He  saw  that  the 

* Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  149,  150.  Herrera,  decad. 
i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  Hist,  del  Aimirante,  cap.  77. 
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insolence  of  the  rebels  and  their  confidence  in 
their  strength  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  such  a large  number  of  well-armed 
and  desperate  confederates.  The  proposition  of 
Roldan  to  approach  to  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Domingo  startled  him.  He  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions,  and  apprehended  great  evils 
and  dangers  from  so  artful,  daring,  and  turbulent 
a leader,  with  a rash  and  devoted  crew  at  his 
command.  The  example  of  this  lawless  horde, 
roving  at  large  about  the  island,  and  living  in 
loose  revel  and  open  profligacy,  could  not  but 
have  a dangerous  effect  upon  the  colonists  newly 
arrived  ; and  when  they  were  close  at  hand,  to 
carry  on  secret  intrigues,  and  to  hold  out  a camp 
of  refuge  to  all  malcontents,  the  loyalty  of  the 
whole  colony  might  be  sapped  and  undermined. 

Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary 
to  fortify  the  fidelity  of  the  people  against  such  se- 
ductions. He  was  aware  of  a vehement  desire 
among  many  to  return  to  Spain  ; and  of  an  asser- 
tion industriously  propagated  by  the  seditious, 
that  he  and  his  brothers  wished  to  detain  the  col- 
onists on  the  island  through  motives  of  self-inter- 
est. On  the  1 2th  of  September,  therefore,  he  is- 
sued a proclamation,  offering  free  passage  and 
provisions  for  the  voyage  to  all  who  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  in  five  vessels  nearly  ready  to  put 
to  sea.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  relieve  the 
colony  from  the  idle  and  disaffected  ; to  weaken 
the  party  of  Roldan,  and  to  retain  none  about  him 
but  such  as  were  sound-hearted  and  well-disposed. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Miguel  Ballester, 
the  stanch  and  well-tried  veteran  who  commanded 
the  fortress  of  Conception,  advising  him  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  as  the  rebels  were  coming  into 
his  neighborhood.  He  empowered  him  also  to 
have  an  interview  with  Roldan  ; to  offer  him  par- 
don and  oblivion  of  the  past,  on  condition  of  his 
immediate  return  to  duty  ; and  to  invite  him  to 
repair  to  San  Domingo  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  under  a solemn,  and,  if  required,  a 
written  assurance  from  the  latter,  of  personal 
safety.  Columbus  was  sincere  in  his  intentions. 
He  was  of  a benevolent  and  placable  disposition, 
and  singularly  free  from  all  vindictive  feeling 
toward  the  many  worthless  and  wicked  men  w’ho 
heaped  sorrow  on  his  head. 

Ballester  had  scarcely  received  this  letter  when 
the  rebels  began  to  arrive  at  the  village  of  Bonao. 
This  was  situated  in  a beautiful  valley,  or  Vega, 
bearing  the  same  name,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Fort  Conception,  and  about  twenty  from  San 
Domingo,  in  a well-peopled  and  abundant  coun- 
try. Here  Pedro  Requelme,  one  of  the  ringlead- 
ers of  the  sedition,  had  large  possessions,  and  his 
residence  became  the  headquarters  of  the  rebels. 
Adrian  de  Moxica,  a man  of  turbulent  and  mis- 
chievous character,  brought  his  detachment  of 
dissolute  ruffians  to  this  place  of  rendezvous. 
Roldan  and  others  of  the  conspirators  drew  to- 
gether there  by  different  routes. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguel  Ballester 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  Roldan  than  he  set  forth  to 
meet  him.  Ballester  was  a venerable  man,  gray- 
headed, and  of  a soldier-like  demeanor.  Loyal, 
frank,  and  virtuous,  of  a serious  disposition,  and 
great  simplicity  of  heart,  he  was  well  chosen  as  a 
mediator  with  rash  and  profligate  men  ; being 
calculated  to  calm  their  passions  by  his  sobriety  ; 
to  disarm  their  petulance  by  his  age  ; to  win  their 
confidence  by  his  artless  probity  ; and  to  awe 
their  licentiousness  by  his  spotless  virtue.* 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  153. 


Ballester  found  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro 
Requelme,  Pedro  de  Gamez,  and  Adrian  de  Mox- 
ica, three  of  his  principal  confederates.  Flushed 
with  a confidence  of  his  present  strength,  Roldan 
treated  the  proffered  pardon  with  contempt,  de- 
claring that  he  did  not  come  there  to  treat  of 
peace,  but  to  demand  the  release  of  certain  In- 
dians captured  unjustifiably,  and  about  to  be 
shipped  to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  that  he, 
in  his  capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his 
word  for  their  protection.  He  declared  that,  un- 
til these  Indians  were  given  up,  he  would  listen  to 
no  terms  of  compact  ; throwing  out  an  insolent 
intimation  at  the  same  time,  that  he  held  the  ad- 
miral and  his  fortunes  in  his  hand,  to  make  and 
mar  them  as  he  pleased. 

The  Indians  here  alluded  to  were  certain  sub- 
jects of  Guarionex,  who  had  been  incited  by  Rol- 
dan to  resist  the  exaction  of  tribute,  and  who,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  his  supposed  authority,  had 
engaged  in  the  insurrections  of  the  Vega.  Rol- 
dan knew  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  was 
an  unpopular  feature  in  the  government  of  the 
island,  especially  with  the  queen  ; and  the  artful 
character  of  this  man  is  evinced  in  his  giving  his 
opposition  to  Columbus  the  appearance  of  a vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  suffering  islanders. 
Other  demands  were  made  of  a highly  insolent 
naturer  and  the  rebels  declared  that,  in  all  further 
negotiations,  they  would  treat  with  no  other  inter- 
mediate agent  than  Carvajal,  having  had  proofs  of 
his  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  course  of  their 
late  communications  with  him  at  Xaraguaff 

This  arrogant  reply  to  his  proffer  of  pardon  was 
totally  different  from  what  the  admiral  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  placed  him  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  He  seemed  surrounded  by  treachery 
and  falsehood.  He  knew  that  Roldan  had  friends 
and  secret  partisans  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  remain  faithful  ; and  he  knew  not  how 
far  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  might  ex- 
tend. A circumstance  soon  occurred  to  show  the 
justice  of  his  apprehensions.  He  ordered  the  men 
of  San  Domingo  to  appear  under  arms,  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  force  with  which  he  could 
take  the  field  in  case  of  necessity.  A report  was 
immediately  circulated  that  they  were  to  be  led  to 
Bonao  against  the  rebels.  Not  above  seventy  men 
appeared  under  arms,  and  of  these  not  forty  were 
to  be  relied  upon.  One  affected  to  be  lame, 
another  ill  ; some  had  relations,  and  others  had 
friends  among  the  followers  of  Roldan  ; almost 
all  were  disaffected  to  the  service.* 

Columbus  saw  that  a resort  to  arms  would  be- 
tray his  own  weakness  and  the  powrer  of  the  reb- 
els, and  completely  prostrate  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  government.  It  was  necessary  to  tem- 
porize, therefore,  however  humiliating  such  con- 
duct might  be  deemed.  He  had  detained  the  five 
ships  for  eighteen  days  in  port,  hoping  in  some 
way  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  so  as  to 
send  home  favorable  accounts  of  the  island  to  the 
sovereigns.  The  provisions  of  the  ships,  how- 
ever, were  wasting.  The  Indian  prisoners  on 
board  were  suffering  and  perishing  ; several  of 
them  threw’  themselves  overboard,  or  were  suffo- 
cated with  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  He 
w’as  anxious  also  that  as  many  of  the  discontented 
colonists  as  possible  should  make  sail  for  Spain 
before  any  commotion  should  take  place. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  therefore,  the  ships  put 
to  sea.f  Columbus  wrote  to  the  sovereigns  an 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 
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account  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  his  proffered  par- 
don being  refused.  As  Roldan  pretended  that  it 
was  a mere  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Adelan- 
tado,  of  which  the  admiral  was  not  an  impartial 
judge,  the  latter  entreated  that  Roldan  might  be 
summoned  to  Spain,  where  the  sovereigns  might 
be  his  judges  ; or  that  an  investigation  might  take 
place  in  presence  of  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal, 
who  was  friendly  to  Roldan,  and  of  Miguel  Bal- 
lester,  as  witness  on  the  part  of  the  Adelantado. 
He  attributed,  in  a great  measure,  the  troubles  of 
this  island  to  his  own  long  detention  in  Spain,  and 
the  delays  thrown  in  his  way  by  those  appointed 
to  assist  him,  who  had  retarded  the  departure  of 
the  ships  with  supplies,  until  the  colony  had  been 
reduced  to  the  greatest  scarcity.  Hence  had 
arisen  discontent,  murmuring,  and  finally  rebel- 
lion. He  entreated  the  sovereigns,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
might  not  be  neglected,  and  those  at  Seville,  who 
had  charge  of  its  concerns,  might  be  instructed  at 
least  not  to  devise  impediments  instead  of  assist- 
ance. He  alluded  to  his  chastisement  of  the  con- 
temptible Ximeno  Breviesca,  the  insolent  minion 
of  Fonseca,  and  entreated  that  neither  that  nor 
any  other  circumstance  might  be  allowed  to  prej- 
udice him  in  the  royal  favor,  through  the  misrep- 
resentations of  designing  men.  He  assured  them 
that  ttie  natural  resources  of  the  island  required 
nothing  but  good  management  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  colonists  ; but  that  the  latter  were 
indolent  and  profligate.  He  proposed  to  send 
home  by  every  ship,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
number  of  the  discontented  and  worthless,  to  be 
replaced  by  sober  and  industrious  men.  He 
begged  also  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  sent  out 
for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  ; 
and,  what  was  equally  necessary,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  dissolute  Spaniards.  He  required  also 
a man  learned  in  the  law  to  officiate  as  judge  over 
the  island,  together  with  several  officers  of  the 
royal  revenue.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  sound- 
ness and  policy  of  these  suggestions  ; but  unfor- 
tunately one  clause  marred  the  moral  beauty  of 
this  excellent  letter.  He  requested  that  for  two 
years  longer  the  Spaniards  might  be  permitted  to 
employ  the  Indians  as  slaves  ; only  making  use  of 
suen,  however,  as  were  captured  in  wars  and  in- 
surrections. Columbus  had  the  usage  of  the  age 
in  excuse  for  this  sOggestion  ; but  it  is  at  variance 
with  his  usual  benignity  of  feeling,  and  his  pater- 
nal conduct  toward  these  unfortunate  people. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  letter,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  recent  voyage,  accompanied 
by  a chart,  and  by  specimens  of  the  gold,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  pearls  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
He  called  especial  attention  to  the  latter  as  being 
the  first  specimens  of  pearls  found  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  in  this  letter  that  he  described  the 
newly  discovered  continent  in  such  enthusiastic 
terms  as  the  most  favored  part  of  the  East,  the 
source  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  ; and  he  promised 
to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  its  glorious  realms 
with  the  three  remaining  ships  as  soon  as  the  af- 
fairs of  the  island  should  permit. 

By  this  opportunity  Roldan  and  his  friends  like- 
wise sent  letters  to  Spain,  endeavoring  to  justify 
their  rebellion  by  charging  Columbus  and  his 
brotners  with  oppression  and  injustice,  and  paint- 
ing their  whole  conduct  in  the  blackest  colors.  It 
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would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  representa- 
tions of  such  men  would  have  little  weight  in  the 
balance  against  the  tried  merits  and  exalted  ser- 
vices of  Columbus  ; but  they  had  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  in  Spain  ; they  had  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  on  their  side,  and  there  were  design- 
ing persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns 
ready  to  advocate  their  cause.  Columbus,  to  use 
his  own  simple  but  affecting  words,  was  “ absent, 
envied,  and  a stranger.”  * 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  THE 
REBELS. 

I1498O 

The  ships  being  dispatched,  Columbus  resumed 
his  negotiation  with  the  rebels,  determined  at 
any  sacrifice  to  put  an  end  to  a sedition  which  dis- 
tracted the  island  and  interrupted  all  his  plans  of 
discovery.  His  three  remaining  ships  lay  idle  in 
the  harbor,  though  a region  of  apparently  bound- 
less wealth  was  to  be  explored.  He  had  intended 
to  send  his  brother  on  the  discovery,  but  the  ac- 
tive and  military  spirit  of  the  Adelantado  rendered 
his  presence  indispensable,  in  case  the  rebels 
should  come  to  violence.  Such  were  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  at  every  step  of  his  generous  and 
magnanimous  enterprises  ; impeded  at  one  time 
by  the  insidious  intrigues  of  crafty  men  in  place, 
and  checked  at  another  by  the  insolent  turbulence 
of  a handful  of  ruffians. 

In  his  consultations  with  the  most  important 
persons  about  him,  Columbus  found  that  much  of 
the  popular  discontent  was  attributed  to  the  strict 
rule  of  his  brother,  who  was  accused  of  dealing 
out  justice  with  a rigorous  hand.  Las  Casas, 
however,  who  saw  the  whole  of  the  testimony  col- 
lected from  various  sources  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Adelantado,  acquits  him  of  all 
charges  of  the  kind,  and  affirms  that,  with  respect 
to  Roldan  in  particular,  he  had  exerted  great  for- 
bearance. Be  this  as  it  may,  Columbus  now,  by 
the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  resolved  to  try  the 
alternative  of  extreme  lenity.  He  wrote  a letter 
to  Roldan,  dated  the  20th  of  October,  couched  in 
the  nkist  conciliating  terms,  calling  to  mind  past 
kindnesses,  and  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
feud  existing  between  him  and  the  Adelantado. 
He  entreated  him,  for  the  common  good,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  which  stood  well 
with  the  sovereigns,  not  to  persist  in  his  present 
insubordination,  and  repeated  the  assurance,  that 
he  and  his  companions  might  come  to  him,  under 
the  faith  of  his  word  for  the  inviolability  of  their 
persons. 

There  was  a difficulty  as  to  who  should  be  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  The  rebels  had  declared 
that  they  would  receive  no  one  as  mediator  but 
Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal.  Strong  doubts,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  minds  of  those  about  Colum- 
bus as  to  the  integrity  of  that  officer.  They  ob- 
served that  he  had  suffered  Roldan  to  remain  two 
days  on  board  of  his  caravel  at  Xaragua  ; had  fur- 
nished him  with  weapons  and  stores  ; had  neglect- 
ed to  detain  him  on  board,  when  he  knew  him  to 
be  a rebel  ; had  not  exerted  himself  to  retake  the 
deserters  ; had  been  escorted  on  his  way  to  San 
Domingo  by  the  rebels,  and  had  sent  refreshments 
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to  them  at  Bonao.  It  was  alleged,  moreover,  that 
he  had  given  himself  out  as  a colleague  of  Colum- 
bus, appointed  by  government  to  have  a watch 
and  control  over  his  conduct.  It  was  suggested, 
that,  in  advising  the  rebels  to  approach  San  Do- 
mingo, he  had  intended,  in  case  the  admiral  did 
not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pretended  authority  as  col- 
league, to  that  of  Roldan,  as  chief  judge,  and  to 
seize  upon  the  reins  of  government.  Finally,  the 
desire  of  the  rebels  to  have  him  sent  to  them  as 
an  agent,  was  cited  as  proof  that  he  was  to  join 
them  as  a leader,  and  that  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion was  to  be  hoisted  at  Bonao.*  These  circum- 
stances, for  some  time,  perplexed  Columbus  ; but 
he  reflected  that  Carvajal,  as  far  as  he  had  ob- 
served his  conduct,  had  behaved  like  a man  of  in- 
tegrity ; most  of  the  circumstances  alleged  against 
him  admitted  of  a construction  in  his  favor  ; the 
re>t  were  mere  rumors,  and  he  had  unfortunately 
experienced,  in  his  own  case,  how  easily  the  fair- 
est actions  and  the  fairest  characters  may  be 
falsified  by  rumor.  He  discarded,  therefore,  all 
suspicion,  and  determined  to  confide  implicitly  in 
Carvajal  ; nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to  repent 
of  his  confidence. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  dispatched  this  letter, 
when  he  received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels,  written  several  days  previously.  In  this 
they  not  merely  vindicated  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit,  as 
having  dissuaded  their  followers  from  a resolution 
to  kill  the  Adelantado,  in  revenge  of  his  oppres- 
sions, prevailing  upon  them  to  await  patiently  for 
redress  from  the  admiral.  A month  had  elapsed 
since  his  arrival,  during  which  they  had  waited 
anxiously  for  his  orders,  but  he  had  manifested 
nothing  but  irritation  against  them.  Considera- 
tions of  honor  and  safety,  therefore,  obliged  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  service,  and  they  according- 
ly demanded  their  discharge.  This  letter  was 
dated  from  Bonao,  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed 
by  Francisco  Roldan,  Adrian  de  Moxica,  Pedro  de 
Gamez,  and  Diego  de  Escobar. f 

In  the  mean  time  Carvajal  arrived  at  Boano,  ac- 
companied by  Miguel  Ballester.  They  found  the 
rebels  full  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  The 
conciliating  letter  of  the  admiral,  however,  en- 
forced by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  Carvajal  and 
the  admonitions  of  the  veteran  Ballester,  had  a 
favorable  effect  on  several  of  the  leaders,  who  had 
more  intellect  than  their  brutal  followers.'  Rol- 
dan, Gamez,  Escobar,  and  two  or  three  others, 
actually  mounted  their  horses  to  repair  to  the  ad- 
miral, but  were  detained  by  the  clamorous  oppo- 
sition of  their  men  ; too  infatuated  with  their  idle, 
licentious  mode  of  life,  to  relish  the  idea  of  a 
return  to  labor  and  discipline.  These  insisted 
that  it  was  a matter  which  concerned  them  all  ; 
wnatever  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  therefore, 
should  be  made  in  public,  in  writing,  and  subject 
to  their  approbation  or  dissent.  A day  or  two 
elapsed  before  this  clamor  could  be  appeased. 
Roldan  then  wrote  to  the  admiral,  that  his  fol- 
lowers objected  to  his  coming,  unless  a written 
assurance,  or  passport,  were  sent,  protecting  the 
persons  of  himself  and  such  as  should  accompany 
him.  Miguel  Ballester  wrote,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  admiral,  urging  him  to  agree  to  whatever 
terms  the  rebels  might  demand.  He  represented 
their  forces  as  continually  augmenting,  the  sol- 
diers of  his  garrison  daily  deserting  to  them  ; un- 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 
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less,  therefore,  some  compromise  were  speedily 
effected,  and  the  rebels  shipped  off  to  Spain,  he 
feared  that,  not  merely  the  authority,  but  even  the 
person  oh  the 'admiral  would  be  in  danger;  for 
though  the  Hidalgos  and  the  officers  and  servants 
immediately  about  him  would,  doubtless,  die  in 
his  service,  the  common  people  were  but  little  to 
be  depended  upon.* 

Columbus  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  the 
case,  and  sent  the  required  passport.  Roldan 
came  to  San  Domingo  ; but,  from  his  conduct,  it 
appeared  as  if  his  object  was  to  make  partisans, 
and  gain  deserters,  rather  than  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation. He  had  several  conversations  with  the 
admiral,  and  several  letters  passed  between  them. 
He  made  many  complaints,  and  numerous  de- 
mands ; Columbus  made  large  concessions,  but 
some  of  the  pretensions  were  too  arrogant  to  be 
admitted. f Nothing  definite  was  arranged.  Rol- 
dan departed  under  the  pretext  of  conferring  with 
his  people,  promising  to  send  his  terms  in  writ- 
ing. The  admiral  sent  his  mayordomo,  Diego  de 
Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalf.J 

On  the  6th  of  November  Roldan  wrote  a letter 
from  Bonao,  containing  his  terms,  and  requesting 
that  a reply  might  be  sent  to  him  to  Conception, 
as  scarcity  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  leave 
Bonao.  He  added  that  he  should  wait  for  a 
reply  until  the  following  Monday  (the  nth). 
There  was  an  insolent  menace  implied  in  this 
note,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  insolent  demands. 
The  admiral  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  latter  ; but  to  manifest  his  lenient  disposition, 
and  to  take  from  the  rebels  all  plea  of  rigor,  he 
had  a proclamation  affixed  for  thirty  days  at  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  promising  full  indulgence  and 
complete  oblivion  of  the  past  to  Roldan  and  his 
followers,  on  condition  of  their  presenting  them- 
selves before  him  and  returning  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  within  a month  ; together  with  free 
conveyance  for  all  such  as  wished  to  return  to 
Spain  ; but  threatening  to  execute  rigorous  justice 
upon  those  who  should  not  appear  within  the  limit- 
ed time.  A copy  of  this  paper  he  sent  to  Roldan 
by  Carvajal,  with  a letter,  stating  the  impossibility 
of  compliance  with  his  terms,  but  offering  to  agree 
to  any  compact  drawn  up  with  the  approbation  or 
Carvajal  and  Salamanca. 

When  Carvajal  arrived,  he  found  the  veteran 
Ballester  actually  besieged  in  his  fortress  of  Con- 
ception by  Roldan,  under  pretext  of  claiming,  in 
his  official  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  a culprit 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  justice.  He  had 
cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the  fort,  by  way 
of  distressing  it  into  a surrender.  When  Carvajal 
posted  up  the  proclamation  of  the  admiral  on  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  the  rebels  scoffed  at  the 
proffered  amnesty,  saying  that,  in  a little  while, 
they  would  oblige  the  admiral  to  ask  the  same  at 
their  hands.  The  earnest  intercessions  of  Carva- 
jal, however,  brought  the  leaders  at  length  to  re- 
flection, and  through  his  mediation  articles  ox 
capitulation  were  drawn  up.  By  these  it  was 
agreed  that  Roldan  and  his  followers  should  em- 
bark for  Spain  from  the  port  of  Xaragua  in  two 
ships,  to  be  fitted  out  and  victualled  within  fifty 
days.  That  they  should  each  receive  from  the 
admiral  a certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an 
order  for  the  amount  of  their  pay,  up  to  the  actual 
date.  That  slaves  should  be  given  to  them,  as  hao 
been  given  to  others,  in  consideration  of  services 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib  i.  cap.  153. 
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performed  ; and  as  several  of  their  company  had 
wives,  natives  of  the  island,  who  were  pregnant, 
or  had  lately  been  delivered,  they  might  take  them 
with  them,  if  willing  to  go,  in  place  of  the  slaves. 
That  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  property  of 
some  of  the  company  which  had  been  sequestrat- 
ed, and  for  live  stock  which  had  belonged  to  Fran- 
cisco Roldan.  There  were  other  conditions,  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  their  persons  ; and  it 
was  stipulated  that,  if  no  reply  were  received  to 
these  terms  within  eight  days,  the  whole  should  be 
void.* 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  his 
companions  at  Fort  Conception  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, and  by  the  admiral  at  San  Domingo  on 
the  2 ist.  At  the  same  time,  he  proclaimed  a fur- 
ther act  of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  island  either  to  come  to  San  Domingo, 
and  enter  into  the  royal  service,  or  to  hold  lands 
in  any  part  of  the  island.  They  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Roldan,  who  de- 
parted with  his  band  for  Xaragua,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Bal- 
lester,  sent  by  the  admiral  to  superintend  the 
preparations  for  their  embarkation. 

Columbus  was  deeply  grieved  to  have  his  pro- 
jected enterprise  to  Terra  Firma  impeded  by  such 
contemptible  obstacles,  and  the  ships  which  should 
have  borne  his  brother  to  explore  that  newly-found 
continent  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  turbulent  and 
worthless  rabble.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  reflection,  that  all  the  mischief  which 
had  so  long  been  lurking  in  the  island,  would 
thus  be  at  once  shipped  off,  and  thenceforth  every- 
thing restored  to  order  and  tranquillity.  He 
ordered  every  exertion  to  be  made,  therefore,  to 
get  the  ships  in  readiness  to  be  sent  round  to 
Xaragua  ; but  the  scarcity  of  sea-stores,  and  the 
difficulty  of  completing  the  arrangements  for  such 
a voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  colony,  de- 
layed their  departure  tar  beyond  the  stipulated 
time.  Feeling  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  a 
kind  of  deception  toward  the  sovereigns,  in  the 
certificate  of  good  conduct  given  to  Roldan  and 
his  followers,  he  wrote  a letter  to  them,  stating  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  certificate  had 
been  in  a manner  wrung  from  him  to  save  the 
island  from  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  He  repre- 
sente 1 the  real  character  and  conduct  of  those 
men  ; how  they  had  rebelled  against  his  authority  ; 
prevented  the  Indians  from  paying  tribute  ; pil- 
laged the  island  ; possessed  themselves  of  large 
quantities  of  gold,  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  several  of  the  caciques.  He  advised,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  seized,  and  their  slaves  and 
treasure  taken  from  them,  until  their  conduct 
coultl  be  properly  investigated.  This  letter  he  in- 
trusted to  a confidential  person,  who  was  to  go  in 
one  of  the  ships. f 

The  rebels  having  left  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  affairs  of  San  Domingo  being  in  a state  of 
security,  Columbus  put  his  brother  Don  Diego  in 
temporary  command,  and  departed  with  the  Ade- 
lantado  on  a tour  of  several  months  to  visit  the 
various  stations,  and  restore  the  island  to  order. 

The  two  caravels  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
rebels  sailed  from  San  Domingo  for  Xaragua 
about  the  end  of  February;  but,  encountering  a 
violent  storm,  were  obliged  to  put  into  one  of  the 
harbors  of  the  island,  where  they  were  detained 
until  the  end  of  March.  One  was  so  disabled  as 
to  be  compelled  to  return  to  San  Domingo. 


Another  vessel  was  dispatched  to  supply  its  place, 
in  which  the  indefatigable  Carvajal  set  sail,  to  ex 
pedite  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels.  He  was 
eleven  days  in  making  the  voyage,  and  found  the 
other  caravel  at  Xaragua. 

The  followers  of  Roldan  had  in  the  mean  time 
changed  their  minds,  and  now  refused  to  em- 
bark ; as  usual,  they  threw  all  the  blame  on  Co- 
lumbus, affirming  that  he  had  purposely  delayed 
the  ships  far  beyond  the  stipulated  time  ; that  he 
had  sent  them  in  a state  not  seaworthy, and  short 
of , provisions,  with  many  other  charges,  artfully 
founded  on  circumstances  over  which  they  knew 
he  could  have  no  control.  Carvajal  made  a formal 
protest  before  a notary  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  finding  that  the  ships  were  suffering 
great  injury  irom  the  teredo  or  worm,  and  their 
provisions  failing,  he  sent  them  back  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  set  out  on  his  return  by  land.  Rol- 
dan accompanied  him  a little  distance  on  horse- 
back, evidently  disturbed  in  mind.  He  feared  to 
return  to  Spain,  yet  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
the  insecurity  of  his  present  situation  at  the  head 
of  a band  of  dissolute  men,  acting  in  defiance  of 
authority.  What  tie  had  he  upon  their  fidelity 
stronger  than  the  sacred  obligations  which  they 
had  violated  ? After  riding  thoughtfully  for  some 
distance,  he  paused,  and  requested  some  private 
conversation  with  Carvajal  before  they  parted. 
They  alighted  under  the  shade  of  a tree.  Here 
Roldan  made  further  professions  of  the  loyalty  of 
his  intentions,  and  finally  declared,  that  if  the  ad- 
miral would  once  more  send  him  a written  se- 
curity for  his  person,  with  the  guarantee  also  of 
the  principal  persons  about  him,  he  would  come 
to  treat  with  him,  and  trusted  that  the  whole  matter 
would  be  arranged  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  This  offer,  however,  he  added,  must  be 
kept  secret  from  his  followers. 

Carvajal,  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a final 
arrangement,  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  propo- 
sition of  Roldan  to  the  admiral.  The  latter  im- 
mediately forwarded  the  required  passport  or  se- 
curity, sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  accompanied  by 
a letter  written  in  amicable  terms,  exhorting  his 
quiet  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns. 
Several  of  the  principal  persons  also,  who  were 
with  the  admiral,  wrote,  at  his  request,  a letter  of 
security  to  Roldan,  pledging  themselves  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  followers  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, provided  they  did  nothing  hostile  to  the 
royal  authority  or  its  representative. 

While  Columbus  was  thus,  with  unwearied  as- 
siduity and  loyal  zeal,  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
island  back  to  its  obedience,  he  received  a reply 
from  Spain,  to  the  earnest  representatians  made 
by  him,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  colony  and  the  outrages  of  these  law- 
less men,  and  his  prayers  for  royal  countenance 
and  support.  The  letter  was  written  by  his  in- 
vidious enemy,  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs.  It  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  statement  of  the  alleged  insurrection 
of  Roldan,  but  observed  that  this  matter  must  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  suspense,  as  the  sovereigns 
would  investigate  and  remedy  it  presently.* 

This  cold  reply  had  a disheartening  effect  upon 
Columbus.  He  saw  that  his  complaints  had  little 
weight  with  the  government  ; he  feared  that  his 
enemies  were  prejudicing  him  with  the  sover- 
eigns ; and  he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  when  they  should  discover 
how  little  influence  he  possessed  in  Spain.  Full  of 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  8o. 
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zeal,  however,  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  sovereigns, 
he  resolved  to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort or  dignity  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the 
island.  Eager  to  expedite  the  negotiation  with 
Roldan,  therefore,  he  sailed  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  with  two  caravels  to  the  port  of  Azua, 
west  of  San  Domingo,  and  much  nearer  to  Xara- 
gua.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  colony.  Roldan  re- 
paired thither  likewise,  with  the  turbulent  Adrian 
cle  Moxica,  and  a number  of  his  band.  The  con- 
cessions already  obtained  had  increased  his  pre- 
sumption ; and  he  had,  doubtless,  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  cold  manner  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  the  admiral  had  been  received  in  Spain. 
He  conducted  himself  more  like  a conqueror,  ex- 
acting triumphant  terms,  than  a delinquent  seek- 
ing to  procure  pardon  by  atonement.  He  came 
on  board  of  the  caravel,  and  with  his  usual  effront- 
ery, propounded  the  preliminaries  upon  which  he 
and  his  companions  were  disposed  to  negotiate. 

First,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  sev- 
eral of  his  company,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to 
Spain,  in  the  vessels  which  were  at  San  Domingo. 
Secondly,  that  those  who  remained  should  have 
lands  granted  them,  in  place  of  royal  pay.  Third- 
ly, that  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  everything 
charged  against  him  and  his  party  had  been 
grounded  upon  false  testimony,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  persons  disaffected  to  the  royal  service. 
Fourthly,  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  office 
of  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.* 

These  were  hard  and  insolent  conditions  to 
commence  with,  but  they  were  granted.  Roldan 
then  went  on  shore,  and  communicated  them  to 
his  companions.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  in- 
surgents sent  their  capitulations,  drawn  up  in 
form,  and  couched  in  arrogant  language,  includ- 
ing all  the  stipulations  granted  at  Fort  Concep- 
tion, with  those  recently  demanded  by  Roldan, 
and  concluding  with  one,  more  insolent  than  all 
the  rest,  namely,  that  if  the  admiral  should  fail 
in  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  these  articles,  they 
should  have  a right  to  assemble  together,  and 
compel  his  performance  of  them  by  force,  or  by 
any  other  means  they  might  think  proper. f The 
conspirators  thus  sought  not  merely  exculpation 
of  the  past,  but  a pretext  for  future  rebellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  impatient  with 
recording,  and  the  heart  of  the  generous  reader 
must  burn  with  indignation  at  perusing,  this  pro- 
tracted and  ineffectual  struggle  of  a man  of  the 
exalted  merits  and  matchless  services  of  Colum- 
bus, in  the  toils  of  such  miscreants.  Surrounded 
by  doubt  and  danger  ; a foreigner  among  a jeal- 
ous people  ; an  unpopular  commander  in  a mu- 
tinous island  ; distrusted  and  slighted  by  the  gov- 
ernment he  was  seeking  to  serve  ; and  creating 
suspicion  by  his  very  services  ; he  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  faithful  advice,  efficient  aid,  or  candid 
judgment.  The  very  ground  on  which  he  stood 
seemed  giving  way  under  him,  for  he  was  told  of 
seditious  symptoms  among  his  own  people.  See- 
ing the  impunity  with  which  the  rebels  rioted  in 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
island,  they  began  to  talk  among  themselves  of  fol- 
lowing their  example,  of  abandoning  the  standard 
of  the  admiral,  and  seizing  upon  the  province  of 
Higuey,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  was  said  to  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  d-sregarding  every  con- 


*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 
t Ibid.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  38. 


sideration  of  personal  pride  and  dignity,  and  de- 
termined, at  any  individual  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  interests  of  an  ungrateful  sovereign,  Colum- 
bus forced  himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating 
capitulation.  He  trusted  that  afterward,  when  he 
could  gain  quiet  access  to  the  royal  ear,  he  should 
be  able  to  convince  the  king  and  queen  that  it  had 
been  compulsory,  and  forced  from  him  by  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  and  the  imminent  perils  of  the  colony. 
Before  signing  it,  however,  he  inserted  a stipula- 
tion, that  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns,  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  justices  appointed  by  him,  should 
be  punctually  obeyed.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GRANTS  MADE  TO  ROLDAN  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS 

—DEPARTURE  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  REBELS 

FOR  SPAIN. 

[1499-1 

When  Roldan  resumed  his  office  of  alcalde 
mayor,  or  chief  judge,  he  displayed  all  the  arro- 
gance to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  intruded 
himself  into  power  by  profligate  means.  At  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  he  was  always  surrounded 
by  his  faction  ; communed  only  with  the  dissolute 
and  disaffected;  and,  hfiving  all  the  turbulent 
and  desperate  men  of  the  community  at  his  beck, 
was  enabled  to  intimidate  the  quiet  and  loyal  by 
his  frowns.  He  bore  an  impudent  front  against 
the  authority  even  of  Columbus  himself,  discharg- 
ing from  office  one  Rodrigo  Perez,  a lieutenant  of 
the  admiral,  declaring  that  none  but  such  as  he 
appointed  should  bear  a staff  of  office  in  the 
island. f Columbus  had  a difficult  and  painful 
task  in  bearing  with  the  insolence  of  this  man, 
and  of  the  shameless  rabble  which  had  returned, 
under  his  auspices,  to  the  settlements.  He  tacitly 
permitted  many  abuses  ; endeavoring  by  mild- 
ness and  indulgence  to  allay  the  jealousies  and 
prejudices  awakened  against  him,  and  by  various 
concessions  to  lure  the  factious  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  To  such  of  the  colonists  gen- 
erally as  preferred  to  remain  in  the  island,  he  of- 
fered a choice  of  either  royal  pay  or  portions  of 
lands,  with  a number  of  Indians,  some  free,  others 
as  slaves,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation.  The  latter 
was  generally  preferred  ; and  grants  were  made 
out,  in  which  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible 
to  combine  the  benefit  of  the  individual  with  the 
interests  of  the  colony. 

Roldan  presented  a memorial  signed  by  upward 
of  one  hundred  of  his  late  followers,  demanding 
grants  of  lands  and  licenses  to  settle,  and  choosing 
Xaragua  for  their  place  of  abode.  The  admiral 
feared  to  trust  such  a numerous  body  of  factious 
partisans  in  so  remote  a province  ; he  contrived, 
therefore,  to  distribute  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  island  ; some  at  Bonao,  where  their  settle- 
ment gave  origin  to  the  town  of  that  name  ; 
others  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Green 
River,  in  the  Vega  ; others  about  six  leagues 
thence,  at  St.  Jago.  He  assigned  to  them  liberal 
portions  of  land,  and  numerous  Indian  slaves, 
taken  in  the  wars.  He  made  an  arrangement,  also, 
by  which  the  caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of 
paying  tribute,  should  furnish  parties  of  their  sub- 
jects, free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the 
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cultivation  of  their  lands  : a kind  of  feudal  ser- 
vice, which  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimientos, 
or  distributions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colo- 
nists, afterward  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully 
abused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  ; a 
source  of  intolerable  hardships  and  oppressions 
to  the  unhappy  natives,  and  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of  His- 
paniola.* Columbus  considered  the  island  in  the 
light  of  a conquered  country,  and  arrogated  to 
himself  all  the  rights  of  a conqueror,  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  he  fought.  Of  course 
all  his  companions  in  the  enterprise  were  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  es- 
tablish themselves  there  as  feudal  lords,  reducing 
the  natives  to  the  condition  of  villains  or  vassals. f 
This  was  an  arrangement  widely  different  from 
his  original  intention  of  treating  the  natives  with 
kindness,  as  peaceful  subjects  of  the  crown.  But 
all  his  plans  had  been  subverted,  and  his  present 
measures  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigency  of  the 
times  and  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  He  ap- 
pointed a captain  with  an  armed  band,  as  a kind 
of  police,  with  orders  to  range  the  provinces  ; 
oblige  the  Indians  to  pay  their  tributes  ; watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  ; and  check  the 
least  appearance  of  mutiny  or  insurrection.! 

Having  sought  and  obtained  such  ample  provi- 
sions for  his  followers,  Roldan  was  not  more  mod- 
est in  making  demands  for  himself.  He  claimed 
certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  as  having 
belonged  to  him  before  his  rebellion  ; also  a royal 
farm,  called  La  Esperanza,  situated  on  the  Vega, 
and  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  poultry.  These  the 
admiral  granted  him  with  permission  to  employ,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  subjects  of  the  ca- 
cique w'hose  ears  had  been  cut  off  by  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  in  his  first  military  expedition  into  the 
Vega.  Roldan  received  also  grants  of  land  in 
Xaragua,  and  a variety  of  live  stock  from  the  cat- 
tle and  other  animals  belonging  to  the  crown. 
These  grants  were  made  to  him  provisionally, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns  should  be 
known  ;§  for  Columbus  yet  trusted  that  when  they 
should  understand  the  manner  in  which  these 
concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him,  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebels  would  not  merely  be  stripped 
of  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  but  receive  well- 
merited  punishment. 

Roldan  having  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his 
hopes,  requested  permission  of  Columbus  to  visit 
his  lands.  This  was  granted  with  great  reluct- 
ance. He  immediately  departed  for  the  Vega, 
and  stopping  at  Bonao,  his  late  headquarters, 
made  Pedro  Requelme  one  of  his  most  active 
confederates,  alcalde,  or  judge  of  the  place,  with 
the  power  of  arresting  all  delinquents,  and  send- 
ing them  prisoners  to  the  fortress  of  Conception, 
where  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sentenc- 
ing them.  This  was  an  assumption  of  powers 
not  vested  in  his  office,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
Columbus.  Other  circumstances  created  appre- 
hensions of  further  troubles  from  the  late  insur- 
gents. Pedro  Requelme,  under  pretext  of  erect- 
ing farming  buildings  for  his  cattle,  began  to  con- 
struct a strong  edifice  on  a hill,  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a formidable  fortress.  This,  it 
was  whispered,  was  done  in  concert  with  Roldan, 
by  way  of  securing  a stronghold  in  case  of  need. 
Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Vega,  where  so 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 

+ Mufioz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  § 50. 
4 Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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many  of  their  late  partisans  were  settled,  it  would 
form  a dangerous  rallying  place  for  any  new  se- 
dition. The  designs  of  Requelme  were  suspected 
and  his  proceedings  opposed  by  Pedro  de  Arana, 
a loyal  and  honorable  man,  who  was  on  the  spot. 
Representations  were  made  by  both  parties  to  the 
admiral,  who  prohibited  Requelme  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  construction  of  his  edifice.* 

Columbus  had  prepared  to  return,  with  his 
brother,  Don  Bartholomew,  to  Spain,  where  he 
felt  that  his  presence  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  place  the  late  events  of  the  island  in  a 
proper  light  ; having  found  that  his  letters  of  ex- 
planation were  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  malevolent  enemies.  The 
island,  however,  was  still  in  a feverish  state.  He 
was  not  not  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  late 
rebels,  though  so  dearly  purchased  ; there  was  a 
rumor  of  a threatened  descent  into  the  Vega,  by 
the  mountain  tribes  of  Ciguay,  to  attempt  the  res- 
cue of  their  cacique  Mayobanex,  still  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Conception.  Tidings 
were  brought  about  the  same  time  from  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  that  four  strange  ships 
had  arrived  at  the  coast,  under  supicious  appear- 
ances. These  circumstances  obliged  him  to  post- 
pone his  departure,  and  held  him  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  this  favorite  but  fatal  island. 

The  two  caravels  were  dispatched  for  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  taking  such  of  the  col- 
onists as  chose  to  return,  and  among  them  a num- 
ber of  Roldan’s  partisans.  Some  of  these  took 
with  them  slaves,  others  carried  away  the 
daughters  of  caciques  whom  they  had  beguiled 
from  their  families  and  homes.  At  these  iniquities, 
no  less  than  at  many  others  which  equally  grieved 
his  spirit,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  connive.  He 
was  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
sending  home  a reinforcement  of  enemies  and 
false  witnesses,  to  defame  his  character  and  tra- 
duce his  conduct,  but  he  had  no  alternative.  To 
counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  their  misrepre- 
sentations, he  sent  by  the  same  caravel  the  loyal 
and  upright  veteran  Miguel  Ballester,  together 
with  Garcia  de  Barrantes,  empowered  to  attend 
to  his  affairs  at  court,  and  furnished  with  the  dep- 
ositions taken  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Roldan 
and  his  accomplices. 

In  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns  he  entreated 
them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  late  transac- 
tions. He  stated  his  opinion  that  his  capitulations 
with  the  rebels  were  null  and  Void,  for  various 
reasons — viz.,  they  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
violence,  and  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  exercise 
the  office  of  viceroy  ; there  had  been  two  trials  rel- 
ative to  the  insurrection,  and  the  insurgents  hav- 
ing been  condemned  as  traitors,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  admiral  to  absolve  them  from  their 
criminality  ; the  capitulations  treated  of  matters 
touching  the  royal  revenue,  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  without  the  intervention  of  the  proper 
officers  ; lastly,  Francisco  Roldan  and  his  com- 
panions, on  leaving  Spain,  had  taken  an  oath  to 
be  faithful  to  the  sovereigns,  and  to  the  admiral 
in  their  name,  which  oath  they  had  violated.  For 
these  and  similar  reasons,  some  just,  others  rather 
sophistical,  he  urged  the  sovereigns  not  to  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  ratify  the  compulsory 
terms  ceded  to  these  profligate  men,  but  to  inquire 
into  their  offences,  and  treat  them  accordingly.! 

He  repeated  the  request  made  in  a former  let- 
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ter,  that  a learned  judge  might  be  sent  out  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  in  the  island,  since  he  himself 
had  been  charged  with  rigor,  although  conscious 
of  having  always  observed  a guarded  clemency. 
He  requested  also  that  discreet  persons  should  be 
sent  out  to  form  a council,  and  others  for  certain 
fiscal  employments,  entreating,  however,  that 
their  powers  should  be  so  limited  and  defined,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  his  dignity  and  privileges. 
He  bore  strongly  on  this  point  ; as  his  preroga- 
tives on  former  occasions  had  been  grievously  in- 
vaded. It  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  that  princes 
ought  to  show  much  confidence  in  their  govern- 
ors ; for  without  the  royal  favor  to  give  them 
strength  and  consequence,  everything  went  to  ruin 
under  their  command  ; a sound  maxim,  forced 
from  the  admiral  by  his  recent  experience,  in  which 
much  of  his  own  perplexities,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  rebels,  had  been  caused  by  the  distrust  of  the 
crown,  and  its  inattention  to  his  remonstrances. 

Finding  age  and  infirmity  creeping  upon  him, 
and  his  health  much  impaired  by  his  last  voyage, 
he  began  to  think  of  his  son  Diego,  as  an  active 
coadjutor  ; who,  being  destined  as  his  successor, 
might  gain  experience  under  his  eye,  for  the  fu- 
ture discharge  of  his  high  duties.  Diego,  though 
still  serving  as  a page  at  the  court,  was  grown  to 
man’s  estate,  and  capable  of  entering  into  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  life.  Columbus  entreated, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  sent  out  to  assist  him, 
as  he  felt  himself  infirm  in  health  and  broken  in 
constitution,  and  less  capable  of  exertion  than 
formerly.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  OF  OJEDA  WITH  A SQUADRON  AT  THE 
WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  ISLAND — ROLDAN 
SENT  TO  MEET  HIM. 

t1 499-1 

Among  the  causes  which  induced  Columbus  to 
postpone  his  departure  for  Spain,  has  been  men- 
tioned the  arrival  of  four  ships  at  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  These  had  anchored  on  the  5th  of 
September  in  a harbor  a little  below  Jacquemel, 
apparently  with  the  design  of  cutting  dyewoods, 
which  abound  in  that  neighborhood,  and  of  carry- 
ing off  the  natives  for  slaves.  Further  reports  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  commanded  by  Alonso 
de  Ojeda,  the  same  hot-headed  and  bold-hearted 
cavalier  who  had  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions  in  the  previous  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  particularly  in  the  capture  of  the  cacique 
Caonabo.  Knowing  the  daring  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  this  man,  Columbus  felt  much  disturbed 
at  his  visiting  the  island  in  this  clandestine  man- 
ner, on  what  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  a 
freebooting  expedition.  To  call  him  to  account, 
and  oppose  his  aggressions,  required  an  agent  of 
spirit  and  address.  No  one  seemed  better  fitted 
for  the  purpose  than  Roldan.  He  was  as  daring  as 
Ojeda,  and  of  a more  crafty  character.  An  expe- 
dition of  the  kind  would  occupy  the  attention  of 
himself  and  his  partisans,  and  divert  them  from 
any  schemes  of  mischief.  The  large  concessions 
recently  made  to  them  would,  he  trusted,  secure 
their  present  fidelity,  rendering  it  more  profitable 
for  them  to  be  loyal  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  readily  undertook  the  enterprise.  He 
had  nothing  further  to  gain  by  sedition,  and  was 


anxious  to  secure  his  ill-gotten  possessions  and 
atone  ior  past  offences  by  public  services.  He 
was  vain  as  well  as  active,  and  took  a pride  in 
acquitting  himself  well  in  an  expedition  which 
called  for  both  courage  and  shrewdness.  Depart- 
ing from  San  Domingo  with  two  caravels,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  29th  of  September  within  two  leagues 
of  the  harbor  where  the  ships  of  Ojeda  were 
anchored.  Here  he  landed  With  five  and  twenty 
resolute  followers,  well  armed,  and  accustomed 
to  range  the  forests.  He  sent  five  scouts  to  re- 
connoitre. They  brought  word  that  Ojeda  was 
several  leagues  distant  from  his  ships,  with  only 
fifteen  men,  employed  in  making  cassava  bread 
in  an  Indian  village.  Roldan  threw  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  ships,  thinking  to  take  them 
by  surprise.  They  were  apprised,  however,  of 
his  approach  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  very 
name  of  Rcldan  inspired  terror,  from  his  late  ex- 
cesses in  Xaragua.  Ojeda  saw  his  danger  ; he 
supposed  Roldan  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  he  found  himself  cut  off  from  his  ships. 
With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  immediately  pre- 
sented himself  before  Roldan,  attended  merely  by 
half,  a dozen  followers.  The  latter  craftily  began 
by  conversing  on  general  topics.  He  then  in- 
quired into  his  motives  for  landing  on  the  island, 
particularly  on  that  remote  and  lonely  part,  with- 
out first  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  admiral. 
Ojeda  replied  that  he  had  been  on  a voyage  of 
discovery,  and  had  put  in  there  in  distress,  to  re- 
pair his  ships  and  procure  provisions.  Roldan 
then  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  a 
sight  of  the  license  under  which  he  sailed.  Ojeda, 
who  knew  the  resolute  character  of  the  man  he  , 
had  to  deal  with,  restrained  his  natural  impetu- 
osity, and  replied  that  his  papers  were  on  board 
of  his  ship.  He  declared  his  intention,  on  depart- 
ing thence,  to  go  to  San  Domingo,  and  pay  his 
homage  to  the  admiral,  having  many  things  to 
tell  him  which  were  for  his  private  ear  alone.  He 
intimated  to  Roldan  that  the  admiral  was  in  com- 
plete disgrace  at  court  ; that  there  was  a talk  of 
taking  from  him  his  command,  and  that  the 
queen,  his  patroness,  was  ill  beyond  all  hopes  of 
recovery.  This  intimation,  it  is  presumed,  was 
referred  to  by  Roldan  in  his  dispatches  to  the  ad- 
miral, wherein  he  mentioned  that  certain  things 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Ojeda,  which 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  confide  to  a letter. 

Roldan  now  repaired  to  the  ships.  He  found 
several  persons  on  board  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  who  had  already  been  in  His- 
paniola. They  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  Ojeda 
had  said,  and  showed  a license  signed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Fonseca,  as  superintendent  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indias,  authorizing  him  to  sail  on  a voyage 
of  discovery.* 

It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  Ojeda  and  his 
followers,  that  the  glowing  accounts  sent  home 
by  Columbus  of  his  late  discoveries  on  the  coast 
of  Paria,  his  magnificent  speculations  with  respect 
to  the  riches  of  the  newly-found  country,  and  the 
specimen  of  pearls  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns, 
had  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  various  adventurers. 
Ojeda  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  Spain.  He 
was  a favorite  of  the  Bishop  of  Fonseca,  and  ob- 
tained a sight  of  the  letter  written  by  the  admiral 
to  the  sovereigns,  and  the  charts  and  maps  of  his 
route  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Ojeda  knew 
Columbus  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  seditions  of 
Hispaniola  ; he  found,  by  his  conversations  with 
Fonseca  and  other  of  the  admiral's  enemies,  that 
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strong  doubts  and  jealousies  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  and  that 
his  approaching  downfall  was  confidently  predict- 
ed. The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances struck  Ojeda,  and,  by  a private  enter- 
prise, he  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  gathering  the 
wealth  of  these  newly-discovered  regions.  He 
communicated  his  project  to  his  patron,  Fonseca. 
The  latter  was  but  too  ready  for  anything  that 
might  defeat  the  plans  and  obscure  the  glory  of 
Columbus  ; and  it  may  be  added  that  he  always 
showed  himself  more  disposed  to  patronize  mer- 
cenary adventurers  than  upright  and  high-minded 
men.  He  granted  Ojeda  every  facility  ; furnish- 
ing him  with  copies  of  the  papers  and  charts  of 
Columbus,  by  which  to  direct  himself  in  his 
course,  and  a letter  of  license  signed  with  his  own 
name,  though  not  with  that  of  the  sovereigns.  In 
’this,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  touch  at 
any  land  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  nor 
any  that  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  prior 
to  1495.  The  last  provision  shows  the  perfidious 
artifice  of  Fonseca,  as  it  left  Paria  and  the  Pearl 
Islands  free  to  the  visits  of  Ojeda,  they  having 
been  discovered  by  Columbus  subsequent  to  the 
designated  year.  The  ships  were  to  be  fitted  out 
at  the  charges  of  the  adventurers,  and  a certain 
proportion  of  the  products  of  the  voyage  were  to 
be  rendered  to  the  crown.  • 

Under  this  license  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at 
Seville,  assisted  by  many  eager  and  wealthy 
speculators.  Among  the  number  was  the  cele- 
brated Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine  merchant, 
well  acquainted  with  geography  and  navigation. 
The  principal  pilot  of  the  expedition  was  Juan  de 
la  Cosa,  a mariner  of  great  repute,  a disciple  of 
the  admiral,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  that  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  round  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  There' were  several  also  of  the  mariners, 
and  Bartholomew  Roldan,  a distinguished  pilot, 
who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to 
Paria.*  Such  was  the  expedition  which,  by  a sin- 
gular train  of  circumstances,  eventually  gave  the 
name  of  this  Florentine  merchant,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, to  the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

This  expedition  had  sailed  in  May,  1499.  The 
adventurers  had  arrived  on  the  southern  continent, 
and  ranged  along  its  coast,  from  two  hundred 
leagues  east  of  the  Oronoco,  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
Guided  by  the  charts  of  Columbus,  they  had 
passed  through  this  gulf,  and  through  the  Boca 
del  Dragon,  and  had  kept  along  westward  to  Cape 
de  la  Vela,  visiting  the  island  of  Margarita  and 
the  adjacent  continent,  and  discovering  the  Gulf 
of  Venezuela.  They  had  subsequently  touchfed  at 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  where  they  had  fought  with 
the  fierce  natives,  and  made  many  captives,  with 
the  intention  of  selling  them  in  the  slave-markets 
of  Spain.  Thence,  being  in  need  of  supplies,  they 
had  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  having  performed  the 
most  extensive  voyage  hitherto  made  along  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. f 

Having  collected  all  the  information  that  he 
could  obtain  concerning  these  voyagers,  their  ad- 
ventures and  designs,  and  trusting  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Ojeda,  that  he  should  proceed  forthwith  to 
present  himself  to  the  admiral,  Roldan  returned 
to  San  Domingo  to  render  a report  of  his  mis- 
sion. 


* Las  Casas. 
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MANOEUVRES  OF  ROLDAN  AND  OJEDA. 
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When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of 
the  nature  of  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the 
license  under  which  he  sailed,  he  considered  him- 
self deeply  aggrieved,  it  being  a direct  infraction 
of  his  most  important  prerogatives,  and  sanctioned 
by  authority  which  ought  to  have  held  them 
sacred.  He  awaited  patiently,  however,  the  prom- 
ised visit  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  obtain  fuller  ex- 
planations. Nothing  was  farther  from  the  inten- 
tion of  that  roving  commander  than  to  keep  such 
promise  : he  had  made  it  merely  to  elude  the  vig- 
ilance of  Roldan.  As  soon  as  he  had  refitted  his 
vessels  and  obtained  a supply  of  provisions,  he 
sailed  round  to  the  coast  of  Xaragua,  where  he 
arrived  in  February.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  that  province,  who 
supplied  all  his  wants.  Among  them  were  many 
of  the  late  comrades  of  Roldan  ; loose,  random 
characters,  impatient  of  order  and  restraint,  and 
burning  with  animosity  against  the  admiral,  for 
having  again  brought  them  under  the  wholesome 
authority  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  rash  and  fearless  character  of 
Ojeda,  and  finding  that  there  were  jealousies  be- 
tween him  and  the  admiral,  they  hailed  him  as  a 
new  leader,  come  to  redress  their  fancied  griev- 
ances, in  place  of  Roldan,  whom  they  considered 
as  having  deserted  them.  They- made  clamorous 
complaints  to  Ojeda  of  the  injustice  of  the  ad- 
miral, whom  they  charged  with  withholding  from 
them  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a hot-headed  man,  with  somewhat  of 
a vaunting  spirit,  and  immediately  set  himself  up 
for  a redresser  of  grievances.  It  is  said  also  that 
he  gave  himself  out  as  authorized  by  government, 
in  conjunction  with  Carvajal,  to  act  as  counsel- 
lors, or  rather  supervisors  of  the  admiral  ; and 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  they  were  to  take, 
was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  salaries  due  to 
the  servants  of  the  crown.*  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  Ojeda  made  any  pretension  of 
the  kind,  which  could  so  readily  be  disproved,  and 
would  have  tended  to  disgrace  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  probable  that  he  was  encouraged 
in  his  intermeddling,  chiefly  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  tottering  state  of  the  admiral’s  favor  at  court, 
and  of  his  own  security  in  the  powerful  protection 
of  Fonseca.  He  may  have  imbibed  also  the  opin- 
ion, diligently  fostered  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  chiefly  communicated  in  Spain,  just  before 
his  departure,  that  these  people  had  been  driven 
to  extremities  by  the  oppression  of  the  admiral 
and  his  brothers.  Some  feeling  of  generosity, 
therefore,  may  have  mingled  with  his  usual  love 
of  action  and  enterprise,  when  he  proposed  to  re- 
dress all  their  wrongs,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
march  at  once  to  San  Domingo,  and  oblige  the  ad- 
miral to  pay  them  on  the  spot,  or  expel  him  from 
the  island. 

The  proposition  of  Ojeda  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations of  transport  by  some  of  the  rebels  ; 
others  made  objections.  Quarrels  arose  : a 
ruffianly  scene  of  violence  and  brawl  ensued,  in. 
which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  ; but  the  party  for  the  expedition  to  San 
Domingo  remained  triumphant. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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Fortunately  tor  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  ad- 
miral, Roldan  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  just 
at  this  critical  juncture,  attended  by  a crew  of 
resolute  fellows.  He  had  been  dispatched  by  Co- 
lumbus to  watch  the  movements  of  Ojeda,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Xaragua. 
Apprised  of  the  violent  scenes  which  were  taking 
place,  Roldan,  when  on  the  way,  sent  to  his  old 
confederate,  Diego  de  Escobar,  to  follow  him  with 
ail  the  trusty  force  he  could  collect.  They 
reached  Xaragua  within  a day  of  each  other.  An 
instance  of  the  bad  faith  usual  between  bad  men 
was  now  evinced.  The  former  partisans  of  Rol- 
dan, finding  him  earnest  in  his  intention  of  serv- 
ing the  government,  and  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  engaging  him  in  their  new  sedition,  sought 
to  waylay  and  destroy  him  on  his  march,  but  his 
vigilance  and  celerity  prevented  them.* 

Ojeda,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Roldan 
and  Escobar,  retired  on  board  of  his  ships. 
Though  of  a daring  spirit,  he  had  no  inclination, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  come  to  blows,  where 
there  was  a certainty  of  desperate  fighting,  and 
no  gain  ; and  where  he  must  raise  his  arm  against 
government.  Roldan  now  issued  such  remon- 
strances as  had  often  been  ineffectually  addressed 
to  himself.  He  wrote  to  Ojeda,  reasoning  with 
him  on  his  conduct,  and  the  confusion  he  was 
producing  in  the  island,  and  inviting  him  on  shore 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  alleged  griev- 
ances. Ojeda,  knowing  the  crafty,  violent  char- 
acter of  Roldan,  disregarded  his  repeated  mes- 
sages, and  refused  to  venture  within  his  power. 
He  even  seized  one  of  his  messengers,  Diego  de 
Truxillo,  and  landing  suddenly  at  Xaragua,  car- 
ried off  another  of  his  followers,  named  Toribio 
de  Lenares,  both  of  whom  he  retained  in  irons, 
on  board  of  bis  vessel,  as  hostages  for  a certain 
Juan  Pintor,  a one-armed  sailor,  who  had  desert- 
ed, threatening  to  hang  them  if  the  deserter  was 
not  given  up.f 

Various  manoeuvres  took  place  between  these 
two  well-matched  opponents  ; each  wary  of  the 
address  and  prowess  of  the  other.  Ojeda  made 
sail,  and  stood  twelve  leagues  to  the  northward, 
to  the  province  of  Cahay,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  and  inhabited 
by  a kind  and  gentle  people.  Here  he  landed 
with  forty  men,  seizing  upon  whate.ver  he  could 
find  of  the  provisions  of  the  natives.  Roldan  and 
Escobar  followed  along  shore,  and  were  soon  at 
his  heels.  Roldan  then  dispatched  Escobar  in  a 
light  canoe,  paddled  swiftly  by  Indians,  who  ap- 
proaching within  hail  of  the  ship,  informed  Ojeda 
that,  since  he  would  not  trust  himself  on  shore, 
Roldan  would  come  and  confer  with  him  on 
board,  if  he  would  send  a boat  for  him. 

Ojeda  now  thought  himself  secure  of  his  enemy  ; 
he  immediately  dispatched  a boat  within  a short 
distance  of  the  shore,  where  the  crew  lay  on  their 
oars,  requiring  Roldan  to  come  to  them.  “ How 
many  may  accompany  me  ?”  demanded  the  latter. 
“ Only  five  or  six,”  was  the  reply.  Upon  this 
Diego  de  Escobar  and  four  others  waded  to  the 
boat.  The  crew  refused  to  admit  more.  Roldan 
then  ordered  one  man  to  carry  him  to  the  barge, 
and  another  to  walk  by  his  side,  and  assist  him. 
By  this  stratagem,  his  party  was  eight  strong. 
The  instant  he  entered  the  boat,  he  ordered  the 
oarsmen  to  row  to  shore.  On  their  refusing,  he 
and  his  companions  attacked  them  sword  in  hand, 
wounded  several,  and  made  all  prisoners,  except- 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 
t Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  169,  MS. 


ing  an  Indian  archer,  who,  plunging  under  the 
water,  escaped  by  swimming. 

This  was  an 'important  triumph  for  Roldan. 
Ojeda,  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  boat,  which 
was  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the  ship,  now 
made  overtures  of  peace.  He  approached  the 
shore  in  his  remaining  boat  of  small  size,  taking 
with  him  his  principal  pilot,  an  arquebusier,  and 
four  oarsmen.  Roldan  entered  the  boat  he  had 
just  captured,' with  seven  rowers  and  fifteen  fight- 
ing men,  causing  fifteen  others  to  be  ready  on 
shore  to  embark  in  a large  canoe,  in  case  of  need. 
A characteristic  interview  took  place  between 
these  doughty  antagonists,  each  keeping  warily 
on  his  guard.  Their  conference  was  carried  on 
at  a distance.  Ojeda  ]ustified  his  hostile  move- 
ments by  alleging  that  Roldan  had  come  with  an 
armed  force  to  seize  him.  This  the  latter  posi- 
tively denied,  promising  him  the  most  amicable 
reception  from  the  admiral,  in  case  he  would  re- 
pair to  San  Domingo.  An  arrangement  was  at 
length  effected  ; the  boat  was  restored,  and  mu- 
tual restitution  of  the  men  took  place,  with  the 
exception  of  Juan  Pintor,  the  one-armed  deserter, 
who  had  absconded  ; and  on  the  following  clay 
Ojeda,  according  to  agreement,  set  sail  to  leave 
the  island,  threatening,  however,  to  return  at  a 
future  time  with  more  ships  and  men.* 

Roldan  watted  in  the  neighborhood,  doubting 
the  truth  of  his  departure.  In  the  course  of  a tew 
days  word  was  brought  that  Ojeda  had  landed 
on  a distant  part  of  the  coast.  He  immediately 
pursued  him  with  eighty  men,  in  canoes,  sending 
scouts  by  land.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  place, 
Ojeda  had  again  made  sail,  and  Roldan  saw  and 
heard  no  more  of  him.  Las  Casas  asserts,  how- 
ever, that  Ojeda  departed  either  to  some  remote 
district  of  Hispaniola,  or  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  where  he  made  up  what  he  called  his  Cav- 
algada,  or  drove  of  slaves,  carrying  off  numbers 
of  the  unhappy  natives,  whom  he  sold  in  the  slave- 
market  of  Cadiz. f 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  GUEVARA  AND  MOXICA. 

[1500.] 

When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  act  falsely, 
they  take  great  merit  to  themselves  for  an  exertion 
of  common  honesty.  The  followers  of  Roldan 
were  loud  in  trumpeting  forth  their  unwonted 
loyalty,  and  the  great  services  they  had  rendered 
to  government  in  driving  Ojeda  from  the  island. 
Like  all  reformed  knaves,  they  expected  that  their 
good  conduct  would  be  amply  rewarded.  Look- 
ing upon  their  leader  as  having  everything  in  his 
gift,  and  being  well  pleased  with  the  delightful 
province  of  Cahay,  they  requested  him  to  share 
the  land  among  them,  that  they  might  settle 
there.  Roldan  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
granting  their  request,  had  it  been  made  during 
his  freebooting  career  ; but  he  was  now  anxious 
to  establish  a character  for  adherence  to  the  laws. 
He  declined,  therefore,  acceding  to  their  wishes, 
until  sanctioned  by  the  admiral.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  fostered  a spirit  among  these 
men  which  it  was  dangerous  to  contradict,  and 
that  their  rapacity,  by  long  indulgence,  did  not 
admit  of  delay,  he  shared  among  them  certain 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
t Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  169. 
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lands  of  his  own,  in  the  territory  of  his  ancient 
host  Behechio,  cacique  of  Xaragua.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  admiral  for  permission  to  return  to 
San  Domingo,  and  received  a letter  in  reply,  giv- 
ing him  many  thanks  and  commendations  for  the 
diligence  and  address  which  he  had  manifested, 
but  requesting  him  to  remain  for  a time  in  Xara- 
gua, lest  Ojeda  should  be  yet  hovering  about  the 
coast,  and  disposed  to  make  another  descent  in 
that  province. 

The  troubles  of  the  island  were  not  yet  at  an 
end,  but  were  destined  again  to  break  forth,  and 
from  somewhat  of  a romantic  cause.  There  ar- 
rived about  this  time,  at  Xaragua,  a young  cava- 
lier of  noble  family,  named  Don  Hernando  de 
Guevara.  He  possessed  an  agreeable  person  and 
winning  manners,  but  was  headstrong  in  his  pas- 
sions and  dissolute  in  his  principles.  He  was 
cousin  to  Adrian  de  Moxica,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion  of  Roldan, 
and  had  conducted  himself  with  such  licentious- 
ness at  San  Domingo  that  Columbus  had  banish- 
ed him  from  the  island.  There  being  no  other 
opportunity  of  embarking,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Xaragua,  to  return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  ships  of 
Ojeda,  but  arrived  after  their  departure.  Roldan 
received  him  favorably,  on  account  of  his  old  com- 
rade, Adrian  de  Moxica,  and  permitted  him  to 
choose  some  place  of  residence  until  further  or- 
ders concerning  him  should  arrive  from  the  ad- 
miral. He  chose  the  province  of  Cahay,  at  the 
place  where  Roldan  had  captured  the  boat  of 
Ojeda.  It  was  a delightful  part  of  that  beautiful 
coast  ; but  the  reason  why  Guevara  chose  it,  was 
the  vicinity  to  Xaragua.  While  at  the  latter  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  of  Roldan,  he 
was  favorably  received  at  the  house  of  Anacaona, 
the  widow  of  Caonabo,  and  sister  of  the  cacique 
Behechio.  That  remarkable  woman  still  retained 
her  partiality  to  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
the  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  passed  before 
her  eyes  ; and  the  native  dignity  of  her  character 
had  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  dissolute 
rabble  which  infested  her  province.  By  her  late 
husband,  the  cacique  Caonabo,  she  had  a daughter 
named  Higuenamota,  just  grown  up,  and  greatly 
admired  for  her  beauty.  Guevara,  being  often  in 
company  with  her,  a mutual  attachment  ensued. 
It  was  to  be  near  her  that  he  chose  Cahay  as  a 
residence,  at  a place  where  his  cousin  Adrian  de 
Moxica  kept  a number  of  dogs  and  hawks,  to  be 
employed  in  the  chase.  Guevara  delayed  his  de- 
parture. Roldan  discovered  the  reason,  and  warn- 
ed him  to  desist  from  his  pretensions  and  leave 
the  province.  Las  Casas  intimates  that  Roldan  was 
himself  attached  to  the  young  Indian  beauty,  and 
jealous  of  her  preference  of  his  rival.  Anacaona, 
the  mother,  pleased  with  the  gallant  appearance 
and  ingratiating  manners  of  the  youthful  cavalier, 
favored  his  attachment,  especially  as  he  sought 
her  daughter  in  marriage.  Notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  Roldan,  Guevara  still  lingered  in  Xara- 
gua, in  the  house  of  Anacaona  ; and  sending  for 
a priest,  desired  him  to  baptize  his  intended 
bride. 

Hearing  of  this  Roldan  sent  for  Guevara,  and 
rebuked  him  sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua, 
and  attempting  to  deceive  a person  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Anacaona,  by  ensnaring  the  affections  of 
her  daughter.  Guevara  avowed  the  strength  of 
his  passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  Roldan  was  inflex- 
ible. He  alleged  that  some  evil  construction 
might  be  put  on  his  conduct  by  the  admiral  ; but 


it  is  probable  his  true  motive  was  a desire  to  send 
away  a rival,  who  interfered  with  his  own  amor- 
ous designs.  Guevara  obeyed  ; but  had  scarce 
been  three  days  at  Cahay,  when  unable  to  re- 
main longer  absent  from  the  object  of  his  passion, 
he  returned  to  Xaragua,  accompanied  by  four  01 
five  friends,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  dwelling 
of  Anacaona.  Roldan,  who  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined by  a malady  in  his  eyes,  being-apprised  of 
his  return,  sent  orders  for  him  to  depart  instantly 
to  Cahay.  The  young  cavalier  assumed  a tone  of 
defiance.  He  warned  Roldan  not  to  make  foes 
I when  he  had  such  great  need  of  friends  ; for  to 
| his  certain  knowledge,  the  admiral  intended  to 
behead  him.  Upon  this,  Roldan  commanded  him 
to  quit  that  part  of  the  island,  and  repair  to  San 
Domingo,  to  present  himself  before  the  admiral. 
The  thoughts  of  being  banished  entirely  from  the 
vicinity  of  his  Indian  beauty  checked  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  youth.  He  changed  his  tone  of 
haughty  defiance  into  one  of  humble  supplication  ; 
and  Roldan,  appeased  by  this  submission,  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  for  the  present  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Roldan  had  instilled  wilfulness  and  violence 
into  the  hearts  of  his  late  followers,  and  now  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  effects.  Guevara,  in- 
censed at  his  opposition  to  his  passion,  meditated 
revenge.  He  soon  made  a party  among  the  old 
comrades  of  Roldan,  who  detested,  as  a magis- 
trate, the  man  they  had  idolized  as  a leader.  It 
was  concerted  to  rise  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
either  to  kill  him  or  put  out  his  eyes.  Roldan 
was  apprised  of  the  plot,  and  proceeded  with  his 
usual  promptness.  Guevara  was  seized  in  the 
dwelling  of  Anacaona,  in  the  presence  of  his  in- 
tended bride  ; seven  of  his  accomplices  were  like- 
wise arrested.  Roldan  immediately  sent  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair  to  the  admiral,  professing,  at 
present,  to  do  nothing  without  his  authority,  and 
declaring  himself  not  competent  to  judge  impar- 
tially in  the  case.  Columbus,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Fort  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo. 

The  vigorous  measures  of  Roldan  against  his 
old  comrades  produced  commotions  in  the  island. 
When  Adrian  de  Moxica  heard  that  his  cousin 
Guevara  was  a prisoner,  and  thart,  too,  by  com- 
mand of  his  former  confederate,  he  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hasten- 
ing to  Bonao,  the  old  haunt  of  rebellion,  he  ob- 
tained the  co-operation  of  Pedro  Requelme,  the 
recently  appointed  alcalde.  They  went  round 
among  their  late  companions  in  rebellion,  who 
had  received  lands  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  Vega,  working  upon  their  ready  passions,  and 
enlisting  their  feelings  in  the  cause  of  an  old  com- 
rade. These  men  seemed  to  have  had  an  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  sedition.  Guevara  was  a favor- 
ite with  them  all  ; the  charms  of  the  Indian  beauty 
had  probably  their  influence  ; and  the  conduct  of 
Roldan  was  pronounced  a tyrannical  interference, 
to  prevent  a marriage  agreeable  to  all  parties,  and 
beneficial  to  the  colony.  There  is  no  being  so 
odious  to  his  former  associates  as  a reiormed  rob- 
ber, or  a rebel,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  justice. 
The  old  scenes  of  faction  were  renewed  ; the 
weapons  which  had  scarce  been  hung  up  from  the 
recent  rebellions,  were  again  snatched  down  from 
the  walls,  and  rash  preparations  were  made  for 
action.  Moxica  soon  saw  a body  of  daring  and 
reckless  men  ready,  with  horse  and  weapon,  to 
follow  him  on  any  desperate  enterprise.  Blinded 
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by  the  impunity  which  had  attended  their  former 
outrages,  he  now  threatened  acts  of  greater  atroc- 
ity, meditating,  not  merely  the  rescue  of  his 
cousin,  but  the  death  of  Roldan  and  the  admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  with  an  in- 
considerable force,  when  this  dangerous  plot  was 
concerted  in  his  very  neighborhood.  Not  dream- 
ing of  any  further  hostilities  from  men  on  whom 
he  had  lavished  favors,  he  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  into  their  power,  had  not  intelligence  been 
brought  him  of  the  plot  by  a deserter  from  the 
conspirators.  He  saw  at  a glance  the  perils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  storm  about 
to  burst  upon  the  island.  It  was  no  longer  a time 
lor  lenient  measures  ; he  determined  to  strike  a 
blow  which  should  crush  the  very  head  of  rebel- 
lion. 

Taking,  with  him  but  six  or  seven  trusty  ser- 
vants, anci  three  esquires,  all  well-armed,  he  set 
out  in  the  night  for  the  place  where  the  ringlead- 
ers were  quartered.  Confiding  probably  in  the 
secrecy  oi  their  plot,  and  the  late  passiveness  of 
the  admiral,  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
unguarded.  Columbus  came  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise, seized  Moxica  and  several  of  his  principal 
confederates,  and  bore  them  off  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion. The  moment  was  critical  ; the  Vega  was 
ripe  for  a revolt  ; he  had  the  fomenter  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  his  power,  and  an  example  was  called 
for,  that  should  strike  terror  into  the  factious. 
He  ordered  Moxica  to  be  hanged  on  the  top  of  the 
fortress.  The  latter  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
confess  himself  previous  to  execution.  A priest 
was  summoned.  The  miserable  Moxica,  who 
had  been  so  arrogant  in  rebellion,  lost  all  courage 
at  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  delayed  to 
confess,  beginning  and  pausing,  and  recommenc- 
ing, and  again  hesitating,  as  if  he  hoped,  by  whil- 
ing away  time,  to  give  a chance  for  rescue.  In- 
stead of  confessing  his  own  sins,  he  accused  others 
of  criminality,  who  were  known  to  be  innocent  ; 
until  Columbus,  incensed  at  this  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  losing  all  patience,  in  his  mingled 
indignation  and  scorn,  ordered  the  dastard  wretch 
to  be  swung  off  from  the  battlements.* 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed up.  Several  of  the  accomplices  of  Moxica 
were  condemned  to  death  and  thrown  in  irons  to 
await  their  fate.  Before  the  conspirators  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  Pedro  Requel- 
me  was  taken,  with  several  of  his  compeers,  in 
his  ruffian  den  at  Bonao,  and  conveyed  to  the 
fortress  of  San  Domingo  ; where  was  also  confined 
the  original  mover  of  this  second  rebellion,  Her- 
nando de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the  young  Indian 
princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of  rigor,  pro- 
ceeding from  a quarter  which  had  been  long  so 
lenient,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  conspirators 
fled  for  the  most  part  to  Xaragua,  their  old  and 
favorite  retreat.  They  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
gregate there  again,  and  concert  new  seditions. 
The  Adelantado,  seconded  by  Roldan,  pursued 
them  with  his  characteristic  rapidity  of  movement 
and  vigor  of  arm.  It  has  been  said  that  he  car- 
ried a priest  with  him,  in  order  that,  as  he  arrest- 
ed delinquents,  they  might  be  confessed  and 
hanged  upon  the  spot  ; but  the  more  probable  ac- 
count is  that  he  transmitted  them  prisoners  to 
San  Domingo.  He  had  seventeen  of  them  at  one 
time  confined  in  one  common  dungeon,  awaiting 


their  trial,  while  he  continued  in  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  the  remainder.* 

These  were  prompt  and  severe  measures  ; but 
when  we  consider  how  long  Columbus  had  borne 
with  these  men  ; how  much  he  had  ceded  and 
sacrificed  to  them  ; how  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  all  his  great  undertakings,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  colony  destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and 
seditious  brawls  ; how  they  had  abused  his  lenity, 
defied  his  authority,  and  at  length  attempted  his 
life — we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  at  last  let 
fall  the  sword  of  justice,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  suspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  good  effects  of  the  various  meas- 
ures taken  by  Columbus,  since  his  last  arrival,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  island,  began  to  appear.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  inetficacy  of  resistance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke.  Many  gave  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, having,  in  some  instances,  adopted  clothing 
and  embraced  Christianity.  Assisted  by  their  la- 
bors the  Spaniards  now  cultivated  their  lands  dili- 
gently, and  there  was  every  appearance  of  settled 
and  regular  prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all  this  happy  change  as 
brought  about  by  the  especial  intervention  of 
Heaven.  In  a letter  to  Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  a 
lady  of  distinction,  aya  or  nurse  of  Prinoe  Juan, 
he  gives  an  instance  of  those  visionary  fancies  to 
which  he  was  subject  in  times  of  illness  and  anx- 
iety. In  the  preceding  winter,  he  says,  about  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  when  menaced  by  Indian 
war  and  domestic  rebellion,  when  distrustful  of 
those  around  him  and  apprehensive  of  disgrace 
at  court,  he  sank  for  a time  into  complete  de- 
spondency. In  this  hour  of  gloom,  when  aban- 
doned to  despair,  he  heard  in  the  night  a voice  ad- 
dressing him  in  words  of  comfort,  “ O man  of  lit- 
tle faith  ! why  art  thou  cast  down  ? Fear  noth- 
ing, I will  provide  for  thee.  The  seven  years  of 
the  term  of  gold  are  not  expired  ; in  that,  and  in 
all  other  things,  I will  take  care  of  thee.” 

The  seven  years  term  of  gold  here  mentioned 
alludes  to  a vow  made  by  Columbus  on  discover- 
ing the  New  World,  and  recorded  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  within  seven  years 
he  would  furnish,  from  the  profits  of  his  discover- 
ies, fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  an  ad- 
ditional force  of  like  amount,  within  five  years 
afterward. 

The  comforting  assurance  given  him  by  the 
voice  was  corroborated,  he  says,  that  very  day, 
by  intelligence  received  of  the  discovery  of  a large 
tract  of  country  rich  in  mines.  + This  imaginary- 
promise  of  divine  aid  thus  mysteriously  given,  ap- 
peared to  him  at  present  in  still  greater  progress 
of  fulfilment.  The  troubles  and  dangers  of  the 
island  had  been  succeeded  by  tranquillity.  He 
now- anticipated  the  prosperous  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted — the  ex- 
ploring of  the  regions  of  Paria,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  How  il- 
lusive were  his  hopes  ! At  this  moment  events 
were  maturing  which  were  to  overwhelm  him 
with  distress,  strip  him  of  his  .honors,  and  render 
him  comparatively  a wreck  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  ! 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  170,  MS.  Her- 
rera, decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

t Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REPRESENTATIONS  AT  COURT  AGAINST  COLUMBUS 

— BOBADILLA  EMPOWERED  TO  EXAMINE  INTO 

HIS  CONDUCT. 

[GOO.] 

While  Columbus  was  involved  in  a series  of 
difficulties  in  the  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his 
enemies  were  but  too  successful  in  undermining 
his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Spain.  The  report 
brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated  disgrace  was 
not  entirely  unfounded  ; the  event  was  considered 
near  at  hand,  and  every  perfidious  exertion  was 
made  to  accelerate  it.  Every  vessel  from  the  New 
World  came  freighted  with  complaints,  represent- 
ing Columbus  and  his  brothers  as  new  men,  un- 
accustomed to  command,  inflated  by  their  sudden 
rise  from  obscurity  ; arrogant  and  insulting  tow- 
ard men  of  birth  and  lofty  spirit  ; oppressive  of 
the  common  people,  and  cruel  in  their  treatment 
of  the  natives.  The  insidious  and  illiberal  insin- 
uation was  continually  urged,  that  they  were  for- 
eigners, who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  glory 
of  Spain,  or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards  ; and  con- 
temptible as  this  plea  may  seem,  it  had  a power- 
ful effect.  Columbus  was  even  accused  of  a de- 
sign to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  either 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  countries  he  had 
discovered,  or  yield  them  into  the  hands  of  some 
other  power  : a slander,  which,  however  extrava- 
gant, was  calculated  to  startle  the  jealous  mind  of 
Ferdinand. 

It  is  true  that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise 
sent  home  statements,  written  with  the  frankness 
and  energy  of  truth,  setting  forth  the  real  cause 
and  nature  of  the  distractions  of  the  island,  and 
pointing  out  and  imploring  remedies,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  might  have  been  efficacious. 
His  letters,  however,  arriving  at  distant  intervals, 
made  but  single  and  transient  impressions  on  the 
roval  mind,  which  were  speedily  effaced  by  the 
influence  of  daily  and  active  misrepresentation. 
His  enemies  at  court,  having  continual  access  to 
the  sovereigns,  were  enabled  to  place  everything 
urged  against  him  in  the  strongest  point  of  view, 
while  they  secretly  neutralized  the  force  of  his 
vindications.  They  used  a plausible  logic  to 
prove  either  bad  management  or  bad  faith  on  his 
part.  There  was  an  incessant  drain  upon  the 
mother  country  for  the  support  of  the  colony. 
Was  this  compatible  with  the  extravagant  pictures 
he  had  drawn  of  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  its 
golden  mountains,  in  which  he  had  pretended  to 
find  the  Ophir  of  ancient  days,  the  source  of  all 
the  riches  of  Solomon  ? They  inferred  that  he 
had  either  deceived  the  sovereigns  by  designing 
exaggerations,  or  grossly  wronged  them  by  mal- 
practices, or  was  totally  incapable  of  the  duties  of 
government. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding 
his  newly-discovered  possessions  a source  of  ex- 
pense instead  of  profit,  was  known  to  press  sorely 
on  his  mind.  The  wars,  dictated  by  his  ambition, 
had  straitened  his  resources,  and  involved  him  in 
perplexities.  He  had  looked  with  confidence  to 
the  New  World  for  relief,  and  for  ample  means 
to  pursue  his  triumphs  ; and  grew  impatient  at 
the  repeated  demands  which  it  occasioned  on  his 
scanty  treasury.  For  the  purpose  of  irritating  his 


feelings  and  heightening  his  resentment,  every 
disappointed  and  repining  man  who  returned 
from  the  colony  was  encouraged  by  the  hostile  fac- 
tion, to  put  in  claims  for  pay  withheld  by  Colum- 
bus, or  losses  sustained  in  his  service.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  disorderly  ruffians 
shipped  off  to  free  the  island  from  sedition.  Find- 
ing their  way  to  the  court  at  Granada,  they  follow- 
ed the  king  when  he  rode  out,  filling  the  air  with 
their  complaints,  and  clamoring  for  their  pay.  At 
one  time  about  fifty  of  these  vagabonds  found 
their  way  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Alhambra, 
under  the  royal  apartments  ; holding  up  bunches 
of  grapes  as  the  meagre  diet  left  them  by  their 
poverty,  and  railing  aloud  at  the  deceits  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  cruel  neglect  of  government.  The 
two  sons  of  Columbus,  who  were  pages  to  the 
queen,  happening  to  pass  by,  they  followed  them, 
with  imprecations,  exclaiming,  “ There  go  the 
sons  of  the  admiral,  the  whelps  of  him  who  dis- 
covered the  land  of  vanity  and  delusion,  the  grave 
of  Spanish  hidalgos.”* 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  grad- 
ually wear  its  way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Is- 
abella herself  began  to  entertain  doubts  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  Columbus.  Where  there  was 
such  universal  and  incessant  complaint,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some 
fault.  If  Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  up- 
right, they  might  be  injudicious  ; and,  in  govern- 
ment, mischief  is  oftener  produced  through  error 
of  judgment  than  iniquity  of  design.  The  letters 
written  by  Columbus  himself  presented  a lament- 
able picture  of  the  confusion  of  the  island. 
Might  not  this  arise  from  the  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  rulers  ? Even  granting  that  the  prev- 
alent abuses  arose  in  a great  measure  from  the 
enmity  of  the  people  to  the  admiral  and  his  broth- 
ers, and  their  prejudices  against  them  as  foreign- 
ers, was  it  safe  to  intrust  so  important  and  distant 
a command  to  persons  so  unpopular  with  the 
community  ? 

These  considerations  had  much  weight  in  the 
candid  mind  of  Isabella,  but  they  were  all-power- 
ful with  the  cautious  and  jealous  Ferdinand.  He 
had  never  regarded  Columbus  with  real  cordiali- 
ty ; and  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  had  regretted  the  exten- 
sive powers  vested  in  his  hands.  The  excessive 
clamors  which  had  arisen  during  the  brief  admin- 
istration of  the  Adelantado  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  faction  of  Roldan  at  length  determined  the 
king  to  send  out  some  person  of  consequence  and 
ability  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
if  necessary,  for  its  safety,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  command.  This  important  and  critical  meas- 
ure it  appears  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
papers  and  powers  actually  drawn  out,  in  the 
spring  of  1499.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect,  how- 
ever, until  the  following  year.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  delay.  The  impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  Columbus  in  the  discov- 
ery of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands  may  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  royal  mind.  The  necessity  of 
fitting  out  an  armament  just  at  that  moment,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  ; 
the  menacing  movements  of  the  new  king  of 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  85. 
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France,  Louis  XII.;  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of 
the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  in  the  lately  conquered 
kingdom  of  Granada — all  these  have  been  alleged 
as  reasons  for  postponing  a measure  which  called 
for  much  consideration,  and  might  have  important 
effects  upon  the  newly  discovered  possessions.* 
The  most  probable  reason,  however,  was  the 
strong  disinclination  of  Isabella  to  take  so  harsh  a 
step  against  a man  for  whom  she  entertained  such 
ardent  gratitude  and  high  admiration. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  the  ships  with  the  late 
followers  of  Roldan,  according  to  their  capitula- 
tion, brought  matters  to  a crisis.  It  is  true  that 
Ballester  and  Barrantes  came  in  these  ships,  to 
place  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  a proper  light  ; 
but  they  brought  out  a host  of  witnesses  in  favor 
of  Roldan,  and  letters  written  by  himself  and  his 
confederates,  attributing  all  their  late  conduct  to 
the  tyranny  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Un- 
fortunately the  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the 
greatest  weight  with  Ferdinand  ; and  there  was  a 
circumstance  in  the  case  which  suspended  for  a 
time  the  friendship  of  Isabella,  hitherto  the  great- 
est dependence  of  Columbus. 

Having  a maternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
natives,  the  queen  had  been  repeatedly  offended 
by  what  appeared  to  her  pertinacity  on  the  part 
of  Columbus,  in  continuing  to  make  slaves  of 
those  taken  in  warfare,  in  contradiction  to  her 
known  wishes.  The  same  ships  which  brought 
home  the  companions  of  Roldan,  brought  likewise 
a great  number  of  slaves.  Some,  Columbus  had 
been  obliged  to  grant  to  these  men  by  the  articles 
of  capitulation  ; others  they  had  brought  away 
clandestinely-.  Among  them  were  several  daugh- 
ters of  caciques,  seduced  away  from  their  families 
and  their  native  island  by  these  profligates.  Some 
of  these  were  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  others  had 
new-born  infants.  The  gifts  and  transfers  of 
these  unhappy  beings  were  all  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  Columbus,  and  represented  to  Isabella  in  the 
darkest  colors.  Her  sensibility  as  a woman,  and 
her  dignity  as  a queen,  were  instantly  in  arms. 
“ What  power,”  exclaimed  she  indignantly,  “ has 
the  admiral  to  give  away  my  vassals  ?”  f Deter- 
mined, by  one  decided  and  peremptory  act,  to 
show  her  abhorrence  of  these  outrages  upon  hu- 
manity, she  ordered  all  the  Indians  to  be  restored 
to  their  country  and  friends.  Nay,  more  ; her 
measure  was  retrospective’.  She  commanded  that 
those  formerly  sent  to  Spain  by  the  admiral 
should  be  sought  out  and  sent  back  to  Hispaniola. 
Unfortunately  for  Columbus,  at  this  very  juncture, 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  advised  the  continuance 
of  Indian  slavery  for  some  time  longer,  as  a meas- 
ure important  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  This 
contributed  to  heighten  the  indignation  of  Isa- 
bella, and  induced  her  no  longer  to  oppose  the 
sending  out  of  a commission  to  investigate  his 
conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supersede  him  in 
command. 

Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  ap- 
pointing this  commission, between  his  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  character  and  services  of  Columbus, 
and  his  anxiety  to  retract  with  delicacy  the  powers 
vested  in  him.  A pretext  at  length  was  furnished 
by  the  recent  request  of  the  admiral  that  a person 
of  talents  and  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  might 
be  sent  out  to  act  as  chief  judge  ; and  that  an 
impartial  umpire  might  be  appointed,  to  decide 
in  the  affair  between  himself  and  Roldan.  Fer- 
dinand proposed  to  consult  his  wishes,  but  to 


* Munoz,  Hist,  N.  Mundo,  part  unpublished, 
f Las  Casas,  lib.  i. 


unite  those  two  officers  in  one  ; and  as  the  person 
he  appointed  would  have  to  decide  in  matters  touch- 
ing the  highest  Junctions  of  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers,  be  was  empowered,  should  he  find  them 
culpable,  to  supersede  them  in  the  government  ; a 
singular  mode  of  insuring  partiality  ! 

The  person  chosen  for  this  momentous  and  deli- 
cate office  was  Don  Francisco  de  Eobadilla,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  a commander 
of  the  military  and  religious  order  of  Calatrava. 
Oviedo  pronounces  him  a very  honest  and  relig- 
ious man  ; * but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and 
his  actions  corroborate  the  description,  as  needy, 
passionate,  and  ambitious — three  powerful  objec- 
tions to  his  exercising  the  rights  of  judicature  in  a 
case  requiring  the  utmost  patience,  candor,  and 
circumspection,  and  where  the  judge  was  to  de- 
rive wealth  and  power  from  the  conviction  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  Bobadilla  is  defined  in 
letters  from  the  sovereigns  still  extant,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed  chronologically  ; for  the 
royal  intentions  appear  to  have  varied  with  times 
and  circumstances.  The  first  was  dated  on  the 
2 1 st  of  March,  1499,  and  mentions  the  complaint 
of  the  admiral,  that  an  alcalde,  and  certain  other 
persons  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  him. 
“ Wherefore,”  adds  the  letter,  “ we  order  you  to 
inform  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  ; to 
ascertain  who  and  what  persons  they  were  who 
rose  against  the  said  admiral  and  our  magistracy, 
and  for  what  cause  ; and  what  robberies  and 
other  injuries  they  have  committed  ; and  further- 
more, to  extend  your  inquiries  to  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  premises  ; and  the  information  ob- 
tained, and  the  truth  known,  whomsoever  you 
find  culpable,  arrest  their  persons,  and  seques- 
trate their  effects ; and  thus  taken,  proceed 
against  them  and  the  absent,  both  civilly  and 
criminally,  and  impose  and  inflict  such  fines  and 
punishments  as  you  may  think  fit.”  To  carry  this 
into  effect,  Bobadilla  was  authorized,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  admiral, 
and  of  all  other  persons  in  authority. 

The  powers  here  given  are  manifestly  directed 
merely  against  the  rebels,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints  of  Columbus.  Another  letter, 
dated  on  the  21st  of  May,  two  months  subse- 
quently, is  of  quite  different  purport.  It  makes  no 
mention  of  Columbus,  but  is  addressed  to  the  vari- 
ous functionaries  and  men  of  property  of  the 
islands  and  Terra  Firma,  informing  them  of  the 
appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the  government,  with 
full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Among  the 
powers  specified,  is  the  following  : “ It  is  our  will, 
that  if  the  said  commander,  Francisco  de  Boba- 
dilla, should  think  it  necessary  for  our  service,  and 
the  purposes  of  justice,  that  any  cavaliers,  or 
other  persons  who  are  at  present  in  those  islands, 
or  may  arrive  there,  should  leave  them,  and  not 
return  and  reside  in  them,  and  that  they  should 
come  and  present  themselves  before  us,  he  may 
command  it  in  our  name,  and  oblige  them  to  de- 
part ; and  whomsoever  he  thus  commands,  we 
hereby  order,  that  immediately,  without  waiting 
to  inquire  or  consult  us,  or  to  receive  from  us  any 
other  letter  or  command,  and  without  interposing 
appeal  or  supplication,  they  obey  whatever  he 
shall  say  and  order,  under  the  penalties  which  he 
shall  impose  on  our  part,”  etc  , etc. 

Another  letter,  dated  likewise  on  the  21st  of 
May,  in  which  Columbus  is  styled  simply  “ ad- 
miral of  the  ocean  sea,”  orders  him  and  his 


* Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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brothers  to  surrender  the  fortress,  ships,  houses, 
arms,  ammunition,  cattle,  and  all  other  royal 
property,  into  the  hands  of  Bobadilla,  as  govern- 
or, under  penalty  of  incurring  the  punishments 
to  which  those  subject  themselves  who  refuse  to 
surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  com- 
manded by  their  sovereigns. 

A fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  26th  of  May,  and 
addressed  to  Columbus,  simply  by  the  title  of  ad- 
miral, is  a mere  letter  of  credence,  ordering  him 
to  give  faith  and  obedience  to  whatever  Bobadilla 
should  impart. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  letters  were  evi- 
dently provisional,  and  only  to  be  produced,  if, 
on  examination,  there  should  appear  such  delin- 
quency on  the  part  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers 
as  to  warrant  their  being  divested  of  command. 

This  heavy  blow,  as  has  been  shown,  remained 
suspended  for  a year  ; yet,  that  it  was  whispered 
about,  and  triumphantly  anticipated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Columbus,  is  evident  from  the  assertions 
of  Ojeda,  who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  those  letters,  and  had  intimate 
communications  with  Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was 
considered  instrumental  in  producing  this  meas- 
ure. The  very  license  granted  by  the  bishop  to 
Ojeda  to  sail  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  contra- 
vention of  the  prerogatives  of  the  admiral,  has  the 
air  of  being  given  on  a presumption  of  his  speedy 
downfall  ; and  the  same  presumption,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  must  have  encouraged 
Ojeda  in  his  turbulent  conduct  at  Xaragua. 

At  length  the  long-projected  measure  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  Bobadilla  set  sail  for  San  Do- 
mingo about  the  middle  of  July,  1500,  with  two 
caravels,  in  which  were  twenty-five  men,  enlisted 
for  a year,  to  serve  as  a kind  of  guard.  There 
were  six  friars  likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a num- 
ber of  Indians  sent  back  to  their  country.  Besides 
the  letters  patent,  Bobadilla  was  authorized,  by 
royal  order,  to  ascertain  and  discharge  all  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  persons  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
and  to  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on 
his  part,  “ so  that  those  people  might  receive  what 
was  owing  to  them,  and  there  might  be  no  more 
complaints.”  In  addition  to  all  these  powers, 
Bobadilla  was  furnished  with  many  blank  letters 
signed  by  the  sovereigns,  to  be  tilled  up  by  him  in 
such  manner,  and  directed  to  such  persons,  as  he 
might  think  advisable,  in  relation  to  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

ARRIVAL  OF  BOBADILLA  AT  SAN  DOMINGO — HIS 
VIOLENT  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  COMMAND. 

[iSOO.j 

Columbus  was  still  at  Fort  Conception,  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  Vega,  after  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  sedition  of  Moxica  ; his  brother,  the 
Adelantado,  accompanied  by  Roldan,  was  pursu- 
ing and  arresting  the  fugitive  rebels  in  Xaragua  ; 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus  remained  in  temporary 
command  at  San  Domingo.  Faction  had  worn 
itself  out  ; the  insurgents  had  brought  down  ruin 
upon  themselves  ; and  the  island  appeared  deliv- 
ered from  the  domination  of  violent  and  lawless 
men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs,  when,  on 


the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August,  two  caravels 
were  descried  off  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo, 
about  a league  at  sea.  They  were  standing  off 
and  on,  waiting  until  the  sea  breeze,  which  gener- 
ally prevails  about  ten  o’clock,  should  carry  them 
into  port.  Don  Diego  Columbus  supposed  them 
to  be  ships  sent  from  Spain  with  supplies,  and 
hoped  to  find  on  board  his  nephew  Diego,  whom 
the  admiral  had  requested  might  be  sent  out  to 
assist  him  in  his  various  concerns.  A canoe  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  obtain  information  ; 
which,  approaching  the  caravels,  inquired  what 
news  they  brought,  and  whether  Diego,  the  son  of 
the  admiral,  was  on  board.  Bobadilla  himself 
replied  from  the  principal  vessel,  announcing 
himself  as  a commissioner  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  late  rebellion.  The  master  of  the  caravel 
then  inquired  about  the  news  of  the  island,  and 
was  informed  of  the  recent  transactions.  Seven 
of  the  rebels,  he  was  told,  had  been  hanged  that 
week,  and  five  more  were  in  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo,  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
Among  these  were  Pedro  Requelme  and  Fernan- 
do de  Guevara,  the  young  cavalier  whose  passion 
for  the  daughter  of  Anacaona  had  been  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  rebellion.  Further  conversation 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Bobadilla  ascer- 
tained that  the  admiral  and  the  Adelantado  were 
absent,  and  Don  Diego  Columbus  in  command. 

When  the  canoe  returned  to  the  city  with  the 
news  that  a commissioner  had  arrived  to  make  in- 
quisition into  the  late  troubles,  there  was  a great 
stir  and  agitation  throughout  the  community. 
Knots  of  whisperers  gathered  at  every  corner  ; 
those  who  were  conscious  of  malpractices  were 
filled  with  consternation  ; while  those  v'ho  had 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  to  complain  of,  es- 
pecially those  whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  appeared 
with  joyful  countenances.* 

As  the  vessels  entered  the  river,  Bobadilla  be- 
held on  either  bank  a gibbet  with  the  body  of  a 
Spaniard  hanging  on  it,  apparc..tly  but  lately  ex- 
ecuted. He  considered  these  as  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Columbus.  Many  boats 
came  off  to  the  ship,  every  one  being  anxious  to 
pay  early  court  to  this  public  censor.  Bobadilla 
remained  on  board  all  day,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  collected  much  of  the  rumors  of  the  place  ; and 
as  those  who  sought  to  secure  his  favor  were 
those  who  had  most  to  fear  from  his  investiga- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  rumors 
must  generally  have  been  unfavorable  to  Colum- 
bus. In  fact,  before  Bobadilla  landed,  if  not  be- 
fore he  arrived,  the  culpability  of  the  admiral  was 
decided  in  his  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  landed,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  w'ent  to  the  church  to  attend  mass, 
where  he  found  Don  Diego  Columbus,  Rodrigo 
Perez,  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiral,  and  other  per- 
sons of  note.  Mass  being  ended,  and  those  per- 
sons, with  a multitude  of  the  populace,  being  as- 
sembled at  the  door  of  the  church,  Bobadilla 
ordered  his  letters  patent  to  be  read,  authorizing 
him  to  investigate  the  rebellion,  seize  the  persons 
and  sequestrate  the  property  of  delinquents,  and 
proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law  ; commanding  also  the  admiral,  and  all 
others  in  authority,  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  letter  being  read,  he  demand- 
ed of  Don  Diego  and  the  alcaldes  to  surrender 
to  him  the  persons  of  Fernando  Guevara,  Pedro 
Requelme,  and  the  other  prisoners,  with  the  dep- 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,lib.  i.  cap.  169.  Hist.  Ind.. 
decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap,  7. 
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ositions  taken  concerning-  them  ; and  ordered 
that  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  accused,  and 
those  by  whose  command  they  had  been  taken, 
should  appear  before  him. 

Don  Diego  replied,  that  the  proceedings  had 
emanated  from  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  who  held 
superior  powers  to  any  Bobadilla  could  possess, 
and  without  whose  authority  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  requested,  at  the  same  time,  a copy  of  the  let- 
ter patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to 
whom  alone  the  matter  appertained.  This  Boba- 
dilla refused,  observing  that,  if  Don  Diego  had 
power  tp  do  nothing,  it  was  useless  to  give  him  a 
copy.  He  added,  that  since  the  office  and  au- 
thority he  had  proclaimed  appeared  to  have  no 
weight,  he  would  try  what  power  and  consequence 
there  was  in  the  name  of  governor,  and  would 
show  them  that  he  had  command,  not  merely  over 
them,  but  over  the  admiral  himself. 

The  little  community  remained  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, awaiting  the  portentous  movements  of  Bo- 
badilla. The  next  morning  he  appeared  at  mass, 
resolved  on  assuming  those  powers  which  were 
only  to  have  been  produced  after  full  investiga- 
tion, and  ample  proof  of  the  mal-conduct  of  Co- 
lumbus. When  mass  was  over,  and  the  eager 
populace  had  gathered  round  the  door  of  the 
church,  Bobadilla,  in  presence  of  Don  Diego  and 
Rodrigo  Perez,  ordered  his  other  royal  patent  to 
be  read,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the 
islands,  and  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  patent  being  read,  Bobadilla  took  the  cus- 
tomary oath,  and  then  claimed  the  obedience  of 
Don  Diego,  Rodrigo  Perez,  and  all  present,  to 
this  royal  instrument  ; on  the  authority  of  which 
he  again  demanded  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
fortress.  In  reply,  they  professed  the  utmost  def- 
erence to  the  letter  of  the  sovereigns,  but  again 
observed  that  they  held  the  prisoners  in  obedience 
to  the  admiral,  to  whom  the  sovereigns  had  granted 
letters  of  a higher  nature. 

The  self-importance  of  Bobadilla  was  incensed 
at  this  non-compliance,  especially  as  he  saw  it  had 
some  effect  upon  the  populace,  who  appeared  to 
doubt  his  authority.  He  now  produced  the  third 
mandate  of  the  crown,  ordering  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  to  deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and 
other  royal  property.  To  win  the  public  com- 
pletely to  his  side,  he  read  also  the  additional 
mandate,  issued  on  the  30th  of  May,  of  the  same 
year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages 
due  to  all  persons  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  com- 
pel the  admiral  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  accountable. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by 
the  multitude,  many  having  long  arrears  due  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  treas- 
ury. Flushed  with  his  growing  importance,  Bo- 
badilla again  demanded  the  prisoners  ; threaten- 
ing, if  refused,  to  lake  them  by  force.  Meeting 
with  the  same  reply,  he  repaired  to  the  fortress  to 
execute  his  threats.  This  post  was  commanded 
by  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Arragonian  cavalier 
who  had  once  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the 
female  cacique  Catalina,  received  from  her  infor- 
mation of  the  neighboring  gold  mines,  and  induced 
his  countrymen  to  remove  to  those  parts. 

When  Bobadilla  came  before  the  fortress,  he 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  the  alcayde,  Miguel 
Diaz,  upon  the  battlements.  He  ordered  his  let- 
ters patent  to  be  read  with  a loud  voice,  the  signa- 
tures and  seals  to  be  held  up  to  view,  and  then 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Diaz 
requested  a copy  of  the  letters  ; but  this  Bobadilla 


refused,  alleging  that  there  was  no  time  for  delay, 
the  prisoners  being  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed.  He  threat- 
ened at  the  sama  time,  that  if  they  were  not  given 
up,  he  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and  Diaz 
should  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  The 
wary  alcayde  again  required  time  to  reply,  and  a 
copy  of  the  letters,  saying  that  he  held  the  for- 
tress for  the  king  by  the  command  of  the  admiral, 
his  lord,  who  had  gained  these  territories  and 
islands,  and  that  when  the  latter  arrived  he 
should  obey  his  orders.*- 

The  whole  spirit  of  Bobadilla  was  roused  within 
him,  at  the  refusal  of  the  alcayde.  Assembling 
all  the  people  he  had  brought  from  Spain,  together 
with  the  sailors  of  the  ships  and  the  rabble  of  the 
place,  he  exhorted  them  to  aid  him  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  prisoners,  but  to  harm  no  one  unless 
in  case  of  resistance.  The  mob  shouted  assent, 
for  Bobadilla  was  already  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude. About  the  hour  of  vespers  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  this  motley  army,  to  storm  a fortress  des- 
titute of  a garrison,  and  formidable  only  in  name, 
being  calculated  to  withstand  only  a naked  and 
slightly-armed  people.  The  accounts  of  this  trans- 
action have  something  in  them  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous,  and  give  it  the  air  of  absurd  rhodomon- 
tade.  Bobadilla  assailed  the  portal  with  great 
impetuosity,  the  frail  bolts  and  locks  of  which 
gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  and  allowed  him  easy 
admission.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  zeal- 
ous myrmidons  applied  ladders  to  the  walls,  as  if 
about  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  to  experi- 
ence a desperate  defence.  The  alcayde,  Miguel 
Diaz,  and  Don  Diego  de  Alvarado,  alone  appeared 
on  the  battlements  ; they  had  drawn  swords,  but 
offered  no  resistance.  Bobadilla  entered  the  for- 
tress in  triumph,  and  without  molestation.  The 
prisoners  were  found  in  a chamber  in  irons.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  up  to  him  to 
the  top  of  the  fortress,  where,  having  put  a few 
questions  to  them,  as  a matter  of  form,  he  gave 
them  in  charge  to  an  alguazil  named  Juan  de 
Espinosa. f 

Such  was  the  arrogant  and  precipitate  entrance 
into  office  of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  He  had  re- 
versed the  order  of  his  written  instructions,  hav- 
ing seized  upon  the  government  before  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  con- 
tinued his  career  in  the  same  spirit,  acting  as  if 
the  case  had  been  prejudged  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  out  merely  to  degrade  the  admiral  from 
his  employments,  not  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  fulfilled  them.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  Columbus,  seized  upon  his 
arms,  gold,  plate,  jewels,  horses,  together  with 
his  letters,  and  various  manuscripts,  both  public 
and  private,  even  to  his  most  secret  papers.  He 
gave  no  account  of  the  property  thus  seized,  and 
which  he  no  doubt  considered  already  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  excepting  that  he  paid  out  of  it  the 
wages  of  those  to  whom  the  admiral  was  in  ar- 
rears. % To  increase  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
proclaimed,  on  the  second  day  of  his  assumption 
of  power,  a general  license  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  to  seek  for  gold,  paying  merely  one  eleventh 
to  government,  instead  of  a third  as  heretofore. 
At  the  same  time  he  spoke  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful and  unqualified  terms  of  Columbus,  say- 
ing that  he  was  empowered  to  send  him  home  in 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  179. 
f Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.  Herrera,  ubi  sup. 

J Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  85.  Las  Casas.  Her- 
rera, ubi  sup. 
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chains,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  lineage 
would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  govern  in  the 
island.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS  SUMMONED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE 
BOBADILLA. 

[1500.] 

When  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort 
Conception  of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Bobadilla,  he  considered  them  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  some  rash  adventurer  like  Ojeda.  Since 
government  had  apparently  thrown  open  the  door 
to  private  enterprise,  he  might  expect  to  have  his 
path  continually  crossed,  and  his  jurisdiction  in- 
fringed by  bold  intermeddlers,  feigning  or  fancy- 
ing themselves  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of  Ojeda 
another  squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast,  and 
produced  a transient  alarm,  being  an  expedition 
under  one  of  the  Pinzons,  licensed  by  the  sover- 
eigns to  make  discoveries.  There  had  also  been 
a rumor  of  another  squadron  hovering  about  the 
island,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  unfounded.! 

The  conduct  of  Bobadilla  bore  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a lawless  usurpation  of  some  intruder  of 
the  kind.  He  had  possessed  himself  forcibly  of 
the  fortress,  and  consequently  of  the  town.  He 
had  issued  extravagant  licenses  injurious  to  the 
government,  and  apparently  intended  only  to 
make  partisans  among  the  people  ; and  had 
threatened  to  throw  Columbus  himself  in  irons. 
That  this  man  could  really  be  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment in  such  intemperate  measures  was  repug- 
nant to  belief.  The  admiral’s  consciousness  of 
his  own  services,  the  repeated  assurances  he  had 
received  of  high  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  perpetual  prerogatives  granted 
to  him  under  their  hand  and  seal,  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  a compact  could  possess,  all  for- 
bade him  to  consider  the  transactions  at  San 
Domingo  otherwise  than  as  outrages  on  his  au- 
thority by  some  daring  or  misguided  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  San  Domingo,  and  obtain  more 
correct  information,  he  proceeded  to  Bonao, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a settlement,  several  Spaniards  having 
erected  houses  there,  and  cultivated  the  adjacent 
country.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place 
when  an  alcalde,  bearing  a staff  of  office,  arrived 
there  from  San  - Domingo,  proclaiming  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bobadilla  to  the  government,  and 
bearing  copies  of  his  letters  patent.  There  was  no 
especial  letter  or  message  sent  to  the  admiral, 
nor  were  any  of  the  common  forms  of  courtesy 
and  ceremony  observed  in  superseding  him  in  the 
command  ; all  the  proceedings  of  Bobadilla  tow- 
ard him  were  abrupt  and  insulting. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to 
act.  It  was  evident  that  Bobadilla  was  intrusted 
with  extensive  powers  by  the  sovereigns,  but  that 
they  could  have  exercised  such  a sudden,  unmer- 
ited, and  apparently  capricious  act  of  severity,  as 
that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he 
could  not  believe.  He  endeavored  to  persuade 
himself  that  Bobadilla  was  some  person  sent  out 
to  exercise  the  fuctions  of  chief  judge,  according 
to  the  request  he  had  written  home  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  that  they  had  intrusted  him  likewise 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
t Ibid. 


with  provisional  powers  to  make  an  inquest  into 
the  late  troubles  of  the  island.  All  beyond  these 
powers  he  tried  to  believe  were  mere  assumptions 
and  exaggerations  of  authority,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aguado.  At  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  act 
upon  such  presumption,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time.  If  the  monarchs  had  really  taken  any  harsh 
measures  with  respect  to  him,  it  must  have  been 
in  consequence  of  misrepresentations.  The  least 
delay  might  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ascer-* 
taining  their  error,  and  making  the  necessary 
amends. 

He  wrote  to  Bobadilla,  therefore,  in  guarded 
terms,  welcoming  him  to  the  island  ; cautioning 
him  against  precipitate  measures,  especially  in 
granting  licenses  to  collect  gold  ; informing  him 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Spain,  and  in 
a little  time  would  leave  him  in  command,  with 
everything  fully  and  clearly  explained.  He  wrote  at 
the  same  time  to  the  like  purport  to  certain  monks 
who  had  come  out  with  Bobadilla,  though  he  ob- 
serves that  these  letters  were  only  written  to  gain 
time.*  He  received  no  replies  ; but  while  an  in- 
sulting silence  was  observed  toward  him,  Boba- 
dilla filled  up  several  of  the  blank  letters,  of  which 
he  had  a number  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  and 
sent  them  to  Roldan,  and  other  of  the  admiral’s 
enemies,  the  very  men  whom  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  judge.  These  letters  were  full  of  civilities 
and  promises  of  favor,  f 

To  prevent  any  mischief  which  might  arise  from 
the  licenses  and  indulgences  so  prodigally  granted 
by  Bobadilla,  Columbus  published  by  word  and 
letter  that  the  powers  assumed  by  him  could  not 
be  valid,  nor  his  licenses  availing,  as  he  himself 
held  superior  powers  granted  to  him  in  perpetuity 
by  the  crown,  which  could  no  more  be  superseded 
in  this  instance  than  they  had  been  in  that  of 
Aguado. 

For  some  time  Columbus  remained  in  this  anx- 
ious and  perplexed  state  of  mind,  uncertain  what 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  so  singular  and  un- 
looked-for a conjuncture.  He  was  soon  brought  to 
a decision.  Francisco  Velasquez,  deputy  treas- 
urer, and  Juan  de  Trasierra,  a Franciscan  frit.r, 
arrived  at  Bonao,  and  delivered  to  him  the  royal 
letter  of  credence,  signed  by  the  sovereigns  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1499,  commanding  him  to  give  im- 
plicit faith  and  obedience  to  Bobadilla  ; and  they 
delivered,  at  the  same  time,  a summons  from  the 
latter  to  appear  immediately  before  him. 

This  laconic  letter  from  the  sovereigns  struck 
at  once  at  the  root  of  all  his  dignity  and  power. 
He  no  longer  made  hesitation  or  demur,  but  com- 
plying with  the  peremptory  summons  of  Boba- 
dilla, departed,  almost  alone  and  unattended,  for 
San  Domingo.  J 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COLUMBUS  AND  HIS  BROTHERS  ARRESTED  AND 
SENT  TO  SPAIN  IN  CHAINS. 

[GOO.] 

The  tidings  that  a new  governor  had  arrived, 
and  that  Columbus  was  in  disgrace,  and  to  be  sent 
home  in  chains,  circulated  rapidly  through  the 
Vega,  and  the  colonists  hastened  from  all  parts  to 
San  Domingo  to  make  interest  with  Bobadilla.  It 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
f Ibid.  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib. 

i Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  Letter  to  the 
Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
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was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  surer  way 
than  that  of  vilifying  his  predecessor.  Bobadilla 
felt  that  he  had  taken  a rash  step  in  seizing  upon 
the  government,  and  that  his  own  safety  required 
the  conviction  of  Columbus.  He  listened  eagerly, 
therefore,  to  all  accusations,  public  or  private  ; 
and  welcome  was  he  who  could  bring  any  charge, 
however  extravagant,  against  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers. 

. Hearing  that  the  admiral  was  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  he  made  a bustle  of  preparation,  and  armed 
the  troops,  affecting  to  believe  a rumor  that  Co- 
lumbus had  called  upon  the  caciques  of  the  Vega 
to  aid  him  with  their  subjects  in  a resistance  to 
the  commands  of  government.  No  grounds  ap- 
pear for  this  absurd  report,  which  was  probably 
invented  to  give  a coloring  of  precaution  to  subse- 
quent measures  of  violence  and  insult.  The  ad- 
miral’s brother,  Don  Diego,  was  seized,  thrown  in 
irons,  and  confined  on  board  of  a caravel,  without 
any  reason  being  assigned  for  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  pursued  his  journey 
to  San  Domingo,  travelling  in  a lonely  manner, 
without  guards  or  retinue.  Most  of  his  people 
were  with  the  Adelantado,  and  he  had  declined 
being  attended  by  the  remainder.  He  had  heard 
of  the  rumors  of  the  hostile  intentions  ot  Boba- 
dilla ; and  although  he  knew  that  violence  was 
threatened  to  his  person,  he  came  in  this  unpre- 
tending manner  to  manifest  his  pacific  feelings, 
and  to  remove  all  suspicion." 

No  sooner  did  Bobadilla  hear  of  his  arrival 
than  he  gave  orders  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  con- 
fine him  in  the  fortress.  This  outrage  to  a person 
of  such  dignified  and  venerable  appearance  and 
such  eminent  merit,  seemed  for  the  time  to  shock 
even  his  enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought, 
every  one  present  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting 
them  on  him,  either  from  a sentiment  of  compas- 
sion at  so  great  a reverse  of  fortune,  or  out  of 
habitual  reverence  for  his  person.  To  fill  the 
measure  of  ingratitude  meted  out  to  him,  it  was 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  “ a graceless  and 
shameless  cook,”  says  Las  Casas,  “ who,  with  un- 
washed front,  riveted  the  fetters  with  as  much 
readiness  and  alacrity  as  though  he  were  serving 
him  with  choice  and  savory  viands.  I knew  the  fel- 
low,” adds  the  venerable  historian,  “ and  I think 
his  name  was  Espinosa. ”f 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteristic 
magnanimity  under  the  injuries  heaped  upon  him. 
There  is  a noble  scorn  which  swells  and  supports 
the  heart,  and  silences  the  tongue  of  the  truly 
great,  when  enduring  the  insults  of  the  unworthy. 
Columbus  could  not  stoop  to  deprecate  the  arro- 
gance of  a weak  and  violent  man  like  Bobadilla. 
He  looked  beyond  this  shallow  agent  and  all  his 
petty  tyranny  to  the  sovereigns  who  had  employed 
him.  Their  injustice  or  ingratitude  alone  could 
wound  his  spirit  ; and  he  felt  assured  that  when 
the  truth  came  to  be  known,  they  would  blush  to 
find  how  greatly  they  had  wronged  him.  With 
this  proud  assurance  he  bore  all  present  indigni- 
ties in  silence. 

Bobadilla,  although  he  had  the  admiral  and 
Don  Diego  in  his  power,  and  had  secured  the 
venal  populace,  felt  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  The 
Adelantado,  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand, was  still  in  the  distant  province  of  Xara- 
gua,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Knowing  his  sol- 
dier-like and  determined  spirit,  he  feared  he 
might  take  some  violent  measure  when  he  should 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180. 
f Ibid.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180. 


hear  of  the  ignominious  treatment  and  imprison- 
ment of  his  brothers.  He  doubted  whether  any 
order  from  himself  would  have  any  effect,  except 
to  exasperate  th£  stern  Don  Bartholomew.  He 
sent  a demand,  therefore,  to  Columbus,  to  write 
to  his  brother,  requesting  him  to  repair  peaceably 
to  San  Domingo,  and  forbidding  him  to  execute  the 
persons  he  held  in  confinement ; Columbus  read- 
ily complied.  He  exhorted  his  brother  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereigns,  and  to 
endure  all  present  wrongs  and  indignities,  under 
the  confidence  that  when  they  arrived  at  Castile, 
everything  would  be  explained  and  redressed.* 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Don  Bartholomew  im- 
mediately complied.  Relinquishing  his  com- 
mand, he  hastened  peacefully  to  San  Domingo, 
and  on  arriving  experienced  the  same  treatment 
with  his  brothers,  being  put  in  irons  and  confined 
on  board  of  a caravel.  They  were  kept  separate 
from  each  other,  and  no  communication  permitted 
between  them.  Bobadilla  did  not  see  them  him- 
self, nor  did  he  allow  others  to  visit  them,  but 
kept  them  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  their  im- 
prisonment, the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and  the  process  that  was  going  on 
against  them.f 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Bobadilla  really 
had  authority  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers,!  and  whether  such 
violence  and  indignity  was  in  any  case  contem- 
plated by  the  sovereigns.  He  may  have  fancied 
himself  empowered  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  of 
instructions,  dated  March  21st,  1499,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  rebellion  of  Roldan,  “ he  is  au- 
thorized to  seize  the  persons  and  sequestrate  the 
property  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  culpable, 
and  then  to  proceed  against  them  and  against  the 
absent,  with  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties.” This  evidently  had  reference  to  the  per- 
sons ot  Roldan  and  his  followers,  who  were  then 


* Peter  Martyr  mentions  a vulgar  rumor  of  the 
day,  that  the  admiral,  not  knowing  what  might  hap- 
pen, wrote  a letter  in  cipher  to  the  Adelantado,  urg- 
ing him  to  come  with  arms  in  his  hands  to  prevent  any 
violence  that  might  be  contrived  against  him  ; that 
the  Adelantado  advanced,  in  effect,  with  his  armed 
force,  but  having  the  imprudence  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance ahead  of  it,  was  surprised  by  the  governor,  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  to  his  succor,  and  that  the 
letter  in  cipher  had  been  sent  to  Spain.  This  must 
have  been  one  of  the  groundless  rumors  of  the  day, 
circulated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  appears  among  the  charges  in  the  inquest 
made  by  Bobadilla,  and  which  was  seen,  and  extracts 
made  from  it,  by  Las  Casas,  for  his  history.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  total  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Las 
Casas,  Herrera,  and  Fernando  Columbus.  • 

f Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  San  Domingo  (lib. 
iii.  p.  199),  states,  that  the  suit  against  Columbus  was 
conducted  in  writing  ; that  written  charges  were  sent 
to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  same  wav.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  statements  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and 
Fernando  Columbus.  The  admiral  himself,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan,  after  relating  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  brothers  had  been  thrown 
into  irons,  and  confined  separately,  without  being 
visited  by  Bobadilla,  or  permitted  to  see  any  other 
persons,  expressly  adds,  “ I make  oath  that  I do  not 
know  for  what  I am  imprisoned.”  Again,  in  a letter 
written,  some  time  afterward  from  Jamaica,  he  says, 
“ I was  taken  and  thrown  with  two  of  my  brothers  in 
a ship,  loaded  with  irons,  with  little  clothing  and  much 
ill-treatment,  without  being  summoned  or  convicted 
by  justice.” 

J Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  Oviedo,  Croni- 
ca,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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in  arms,  and  against  whom  Columbus  had  sent 
home  complaints  ; and  this,  by  a violent  construc- 
tion, Bobadilla  seems  to  have  wrested  into  an  au- 
thority for  seizing  the  person  of  the  admiral  him- 
self. In  fact,  in  the  whole  course  of- his  proceed- 
ings, he  reversed  and  confounded  the  order  of  his 
instructions.  His  first  step  should  have  been  to 
proceed  against  the  rebels  ; this  he'  made  the  last. 
His  last  step  should  have  been,  in  case  of  ample 
evidence  against  the  admiral,  to  have  superseded 
him  in  office  ; and  this  he  made  the  first,  without 
waiting  for  evidence.  Having  predetermined, 
from  the  very  outset,  that  Columbus  was  in  the 
wrong,  by  the  same  rule  he  had  to  presume  that 
all  the  opposite  parties  were  in  the  right.  It  be- 
came indispensable  to  his  own  justification  to  in- 
culpate the  admiral  and  his  brothers  ; and  the  reb- 
els he  had  been  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this 
singular  perversion  of  rule,  necessary  and  cherish- 
ed evidences,  to  criminate  those  against  whom 
they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to 
be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  its  miserable 
agent.  If  proper  respect  had  been  felt  for  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  Columbus,  Bobadilla  would 
never  have  been  intrusted  with  powers  so  exten- 
sive, undefined,  and  discretionary  ; nor  would  he 
have  dared  to  proceed  to  such  lengths,  with  such 
rudeness  and  precipitation,  had  he  not  felt  assured 
that  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  the  jealous- 
minded  Ferdinand. 

The  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  Aguado  were  now 
renewed  with  tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old 
charges  revived,  with  others  still  more  extrava- 
gant. From  the  early  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
outrage  upon  Castilian  pride,  of  compelling  hi- 
dalgos, in  time  of  emergency,  to  labor  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  necessary  to  the  public  safety, 
down  to  the  recent  charge  of  levying  war  against 
the  government,  there  was  not  a hardship,  abuse, 
nor  sedition  in  the  island,  that  was  not  imputed  to 
the  misdeeds  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Be- 
sides the  usual  accusations  of  inflicting  oppressive 
labor,  unnecessary  tasks,  painful  restrictions, 
short  allowances  of  food,  and  cruel  punishments 
upon  the  Spaniards,  and  waging  unjust  wars 
against  the  natives,  they  were  now  charged  with 
preventing  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  that  they 
might  send  them  slaves  to  Spain,  and  profit  by 
their  sale.  This  last  charge,  so  contrary  to  the 
pious  feelings  of  the  admiral,  was  founded  on  his 
having  objected  to  the  baptism  of  certain  Indians 
of  mature  age,  until  they  could  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; justly  considering  it 
an  abuse  of  that  holy  sacrament  to  administer  it 
thus  blindly.* 

Columbus  was  charged,  also,  with  having  se- 
creted pearls,  and  other  precious  articles,  collect- 
ed in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  with 
keeping  the  sovereigns  in  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  his  discoveries  there,  in  order  to  exact  new 
privileges  from  them  ; yet  it  was  notorious  that  he 
had  sent  home  specimens  of  the  pearls  and  jour- 
nals and  charts  of  his  voyage,  by  which  others 
had  been  enabled  to  pursue  his  track. 

Even  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were 
admitted  as  evidence,  were  all  turned  into  matters 
of  accusation.  They  were  represented  as  spirited 
and  loyal  resistances  to  tyranny  exercised  upon 
the  colonists  and  the  natives.  The  well-merited 
punishments  inflicted  upon  certain  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  cited  as  proofs  of  a cruel  and  re- 
vengeful disposition,  and  a secret  hatred  of  Span- 


iards. Bobadilla  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
all  these  charges.  He  had,  in  a manner,  made 
the  rebels  his  confederates  in  the  ruin  of  Colum- 
bus. It  was  become  a common  cause  with  them. 
He  could  no  longer,  therefore,  conduct  himself 
toward  them  as  a judge.  Guevara,  Requelme, 
and  their  fellow-convicts,  were  discharged  almost 
without  the  form  of  a trial,  and  it  is  even  said 
were  received  into  favor  and  countenance.  Rol- 
dan, from  the  very  first,  had  been  treated  with 
confidence  by  Bobadilla,  and  honored  with  his 
correspondence.  All  the  others,  whose  conduct 
had  rendered  them  liable  to  justice,  receiverl 
either  a special  acquittal  or  a general  pardon.  It 
was  enough  to  have  been  opposed  in  any  way  to 
Columbus,  to  obtain  full  justification  in  the  eyes  of 
Bobadilla. 

The  latter  had  now  collected  a weight  of  testi- 
mony, and  produced  a crowd  of  witnesses,  suf- 
ficient, as  he  conceived,  to  insure  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  his  own  continuance  in 
command.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers  home  in  chains,  in  the 
vessels  ready  for  sea,  transmitting  at  the  same 
time  the  inquest  taken  in  their  case,  and  writing 
private  letters,  enforcing  the  charges  made  against 
them,  and  advising  that  Columbus  should  on  no 
account  be  restored  to  the  command,  which  he 
had  so  shamefully  abused. 

San  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants 
just  delivered  from  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet. 
It  was  a perfect  jubilee  of  triumphant  villainy  and 
dastard  malice.  Every  base  spirit,  which  had 
been  awed  into  obsequiousness  by  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  when  in  power,  now  started  up  to 
revenge  itself  upon  them  when  in  chains.  The 
most  injurious  slanders  were  loudly  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  ; insulting  pasquinades  and  inflamma- 
tory libels  were  posted  up  at  every  corner  ; and 
horns  were  blown  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
prisons,  to  taunt  them  with  the  exultings  of  the 
rabble.*  When  these  rejoicings  of  his  enemies 
reached  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  Columbus  re- 
flected on  the  inconsiderate  violence  already  ex- 
hibited by  Bobadilla,  he  knew  not  how  far  his 
rashness  and  confidence  might  carry  him,  and  be- 
gan to  entertain  apprehensions  for  his  life. 

The  vessels  being  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonzo 
de  Villejo  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  and  carry  them  to  Spain.  This  officer 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of  Fonseca,  was 
in  the  employ  of  that  bishop,  and  had  come  out 
with  Bobadilla.  The  latter  instructed  him,  on 
arriving  at  Cadiz,  to  deliver  his  prisoners  into  the 
hands  of  Fonseca,  or  of  his  uncle,  thinking  there- 
by to  give  the  malignant  prelate  a triumphant 
gratification.  This  circumstance  gave  weight 
with  many  to  a report  that  Bobadilla  was  secretly 
instigated  and  encouraged  in  his  violent  measures 
by  Fonseca,  and  was  promised  his  protection  and 
influence  at  court,  in  case  of  any  complaints  of  his 
conduct. f 

Villejo  undertook  the  office  assigned  him,  but 
he  discharged  it  in  a more  generous  manner  than 
was  intended.  “ This  Alonzo  de  Villejo,”  says 
the  worthy  Las  Casas,  “ was  a hidalgo  of  honor- 
able character,  and  my  particular  friend.”  He 
certainly  showed  himself~superior  to  the  low  ma- 
lignity of  his  patrons.  When  he  arrived  with  a 
guard  to  conduct  the  admiral  from  the  prison  to 
the  ship,  he  found  him  in  chains  in  a state  of  si- 
lent despondency.  So  violently  had  he  been 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  86. 
f Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180,  ms. 


* Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part  unpublished. 
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treated,  and  so  savage  were  the  passions  let  loose 
against  him,  that  he  feared  he  should  be  sacrificed 
without  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  his 
name  go  down  sullied  and  dishonored  to  posterity. 
When  he  beheld  the  officer  enter  with  the  guard, 
he  thought  it  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold. 
“ Villejo,”  said  he,  mournfully,  “ whither  are  you 
taking  me  ?”  “ To  the  ship,  your  Excellency,  to 

embark,”  replied  the  other.  “ To  embark  !”  re- 
peated the  admiral,  earnestly  ; “ Villejo,  do  you 
speak  the  truth  ?”  “ By  the  life  of  your  Excel- 

lency,” replied  the  honest  officer,  “ it  is  true  !” 
With  these  words  the  admiral  was  comforted,  and 
felt  as  one  restored  from  death  to  life.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  and  expressive  than  this 
little-  colloquy,  recorded  by  the  venerable  Las 
Casas,  who  doubtless  had  it  from  the  lips  of  his 
friend  Villejo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October,  bearing 
off  Columbus  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits, 
amid  the  scoffs  and  shouts  of  a miscreant  rabble, 
who  took  a brutal  joy  in  heaping  insults  on  his 
venerable  head,  and  sent  curses  after  him  from 


the  shores  of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added 
to  the  civilized  world.  Fortunately  the  voyage 
was  favorable,  and  of  but  moderate  duration,  and 
was  rendered  less  disagreeable  by  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  given  in  custody.  The 
worthy  Villejo,  though  in  the  service  of  Fonseca, 
felt  deeply  moved  at  the  treatment  of  Columbus. 
The  master  of  the  caravel,  Andreas  Martin,  was 
equally  grieved  : they  both  treated  the  admiral 
with  profound  respect  and  assiduous  attention. 
They  would  have  taken  off  his  irons,  but  to  this 
he  would  not  consent.  “ No,”  said  he  proudly, 
“ their  majesties  commanded  me  by  letter  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  Bobadiila  should  order  in  their 
name  ; by  their  authority  he  has  put  upon  me 
these  chains  ; I will  wear  them  until  they  shall 
order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  1 will  preserve 
them  afterward  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  re- 
ward of  my  services.”  * 

“ He  did  so,”  adds  his  son  Fernando  ; “ I saw 
them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  re- 
quested that  when  he  died  they  might  be  buried 
with  him  !”  f 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SENSATION  IN  SPAIN  ON  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  COLUM- 
BUS IN  IRONS — HIS  APPEARANCE  AT  COURT. 

[1500.] 

The  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz,  a prisoner 
and  in  chains,  produced  almost  as  great  a sensa- 
tion as  his  triumphant  return  from  his  first  voy- 
age. It  was  one  of  those  striking  and  obvious 
facts  which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection.  No  one 
stopped  to  inquire  into  the  case.  It  was  sufficient 
to  be  told  that  Columbus  was  brought  home  in 
irons  from  the  world  he  had  discovered.  There 
was  a general  burst  of  indignation  in  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  powerful  and  opulent  Seville,  which  was 
echoed  throughout  all  Spain.  If  the  ruin  of  Co- 
lumbus had  been  the  intention  of  his  enemies,  thev 
had  defeated  their  object  by  their  own  violence. 
One  of  those  reactions  took  place,  so  frequent  in 
the  public  mind,  when  persecution  is  pushed  to  an 
unguarded  length.  Those  of  the  populace  who 
had  recently  been  loud  in  their  clamor  against 
Columbus  were  now  as  loud  in  their  reprobation 
cf  his  treatment,  and  a strong  sympathy  was 
expressed,  against  which  it  would  have  been  odious 
for  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ignomini- 
ous manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought, 
reached  the  court  at  Granada,  and  filled  the  halls 
of  the  Alhambra  with  murmurs  of  astonishment. 
Columbus,  full  of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how 
far  they  had  been  authorized  by  the  sovereigns, 
had  forborne  to  write  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
his  voyage,  however,  he  had  penned  a long  letter 
to  Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  aya  of  Prince 
Juan,  a lady  high  in  favor  with  Queen  Isabella. 
This  letter,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  Mar- 
tin, the  captain  of  the  caravel,  permitted  him  to 
send  off  privately  by  express.  It  arrived,  there- 
fore, before  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  Bobadiila,  and  from  this  document  the 
sovereigns  derived  their  first  intimation  of  his 


treatment.  J It  contained  a statement  of  the  late 
transactions  of  the  island,  and  of  the  wrongs  he 
had  suffered,  written  with  his  usual  artlessness 
and  energy.  To  specify  the  contents  would  be 
but  to  recapitulate  circumstances  already  record- 
ed. Some  expressions,  however,  which  burst 
from  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  are  worthy 
of  being  noted.  “ The  slanders  of  worthless 
men,”  says  he,  “ have  done  me  more  injury  than 
all  my  services  have  profited  me.”  Speaking  of 
the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, he  observes  : “ Such  is  the  evil  name  which  I 
have  acquired,  that  if  I were  to  build  hospitals 
and  churches,  they  would  be  called  dens  of  rob- 
bers.” After  relating  in  indignant  terms  the  con- 
duct of  Bobadiila,  in  seeking  testimony  respecting 
his  administration  from  the  very  men  who  had 
rebelled  against  him,  and  throwing  himself  and 
his  brothers  in  irons,  without  letting  them  know 
the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  “ I 
have  been  much  aggrieved,”  he  adds,  “ in  that  a 
person  should  be  sent  out  to  investigate  my  con- 
duct, who  knew  that  if  the  evidence  which  he 
could  send  home  should  appear  to  be  of  a serious 
nature,  he  w'ould  remain  in  the  government.” 
He  complains  that,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  his 
administration,  allowances  had  not  been  made  for 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over 
which  he  had  to  rule.  “ I was  judged,”  he  observes, 
“ as  a governor  who  had  been  sent  to  take  charge 
of  a well-regulated  city,  under  the  dominion  of 
well-established  laws,  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  everything  running  to  disorder  and  ruin  ; but  I 
ought  to  be  judged  as  a captain,  sent  to  subdue  a 
numerous  and  hostile  people,  of  manners  and  re- 
ligion opposite  to  ours,  living  not  in  regular  towns, 
but  in  forests  and  mountains.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  I have  brought  all  these  under  sub- 
jection to  their  majesties,  giving  them  dominion 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180,  MS. 
+ Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  86. 
j Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  182. 
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over  another  world,  by  which  Spain,  heretofore 
poor,  has  suddenly  become  rich.  Whatever  er- 
rors I may  have  fallen  into,  they  were  not  with  an 
evil  intention  ; and  I believe  their  majesties  will 
credit  what  I say.  I have  known  them  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  those  who  have  wilfully  done  them  disser- 
vice ; I am  convinced  that  they  will  have  still 
more  indulgence  for  me,  who  have  erred  inno- 
cently, or  by  compulsion,  as  they  will  hereafter  be 
more  fully  informed  ; and  I trust  they  will  con- 
sider my  great  services,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  every  day  more  and  more  apparent.” 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  noble-minded 
Isabella,  and  she  found  how  grossly  Columbus 
had  been  wronged  and  the  royal  authority  abused, 
her  heart  was  tilled  with  mingled  sympathy  and 
indignation.  The  tidings  were  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  the  alcalde  or  corregidor  of  Cadiz,  into 
whose  hands  Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  been 
delivered,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns 
should  be  known  ; * and  by  another  letter  from 
Alonzo  de  Villejo,  expressed  in  terms  accordant 
with  his  humane  and  honorable  conduct  toward 
his  illustrious  prisoner. 

However  Ferdinand  might  have  secretly  felt 
disposed  against  Columbus,  the  momentary  tide 
of  public  feeling  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He 
joined  with  his  generous  queen  in  her  reprobation 
of  the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and  both  sover- 
eigns hastened  to  give  evidence  to  the  world  that 
his  imprisonment  had  been  without  their  au- 
thority, and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  any  documents  that  might  ar- 
rive from  Bobadilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Cadiz  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty, 
and  treated  with  all  distinction.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  Columbus,  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  that  he 
had  suffered,  and  inviting  him  to  court.  They  or- 
dered, at  the  same  time,  that  two  thousand  ducats 
should  be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses. t 

The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered 
by  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  con- 
scious of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated  an  imme- 
diate restitution  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities. 
He  appeared  at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17th  of 
December,  not  as  a man  ruined  and  disgraced, 
but  richly  dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honorable 
retinue.  He  was  received  by  the  sovereigns  with 
unqualified  favor  and  distinction.  When  the 
queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and 
thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had 
suffered,  she  was  moved  to  tears.  Columbus  had 
borne  up  firmly  against  the  rude  conflicts  of  the 
world — he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn  the  in- 
juries and  insults  of  ignoble  men  ; but  he  pos- 
sessed strong  and  quick  sensibility.  When  he 
found  himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sover- 
eigns, and  beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isa- 
bella, his  long-suppressed  feelings  burst  forth  : he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  utter  a word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears 
and  sobbings. J 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  endeavored  to  encourage  him  by  the 
most  gracious  expressions.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
gained self-possession  he  entered  into  an  eloquent 
and  high-minded  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and  the 

* Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

f Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  182.  Two  thousand  duc- 
ats, or  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  dol- 
lars, equivalent  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  dollars  of  the  present  day. 

t Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 


zeal  he  had  ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  declaring  that  if  at  any  time 
he  had  erred,  it  had  been  through  inexperience  in 
government,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  by 
which  he  had  been  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part.  The 
intemperance  of  his  enemies  had  been  his  best 
advocate.  He  stood  in  presence  of  his  sovereigns 
a deeply-injured  man,  and  it  remained  for  them 
to  vindicate  themselves  to  the  world  from  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  toward  their  most  deserving 
subject.  They  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
proceedings  of  Bobadilla,  which  they  disavowed, 
as  contrary  to  their  instructions,  and  declared  that 
he  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand. 

In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the 
charges  sent  home  by  Bobadilla,  nor  of  the  letters 
written  in  support  of  them.  The  sovereigns  took 
every  occasion  to  treat  Columbus  with  favor  and 
distinction,  assuring  him  that  ftis  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  his  property  restored,  and 
he  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  and  dignities. 

It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Columbus  was 
chiefly  solicitous.  Mercenary  considerations  had 
scarcely  any  weight  in  his  mind.  Glory  had  been 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  felt  that, 
as  long  as  he  remained  suspended  from  his  employ- 
ments, a tacit  censure  rested  on  his  name.  He  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  moment  the  sovereigns 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 
they  would  be  eager  to  make  him  amends  ; that  a 
restitution  of  his  vicerovalty  would  immediately 
take  place,  and  he  should  return  in  triumph  to  San 
Domingo.  Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a disappointment  which  threw  a gloom 
over  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  account  for 
this  flagrant  want  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the 
crown,  it  is  expedient  to  notice  a variety  of  events 
which  had  materially  affected  the  interests  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  eyes  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONTEMPORARY  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY. 

The  general  license  granted  by  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  in  1495,  to  undertake  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, had  given  rise  to  various  expeditions  by 
enterprising  individuals,  chiefly  persons  who  had 
sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  voyages.  The 
government,  unable  to  fit  out  many  armaments 
itself,  was  pleased  to  have  its  territories  thus  ex- 
tended, free  of  cost,  and  its  treasury  at  the  same 
time  benefited  by  the  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  voyages,  reserved  as  a kind  of  duty  to  the 
crown.  These  expeditions  had  chiefly  taken  place 
while  Columbus  was  in  partial  disgrace  with  the 
sovereigns.  His  own  charts  and  journal  served 
as  guides  to  the  adventurers  ; and  his  magnificent 
accounts  of  Paria  and  the  adjacent  coasts  had 
chiefly  excited  their  cupidity. 

Besides  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  touched  at  Xaragua, 
one  had  been  undertaken  at  the  same  time  by 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  native  of  Moguer,  an  able 
pilot,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  the  voyages 
to  Cuba  and  Paria.  Having  obtained  a license, 
he  interested  a rich  merchant  of  Seville  in  the  un- 
dertaking, who  fitted  out  a caravel  of  fifty  tons 
burden,  under  condition  that  his  brother  Chris- 
toval  Guevra  should  have  the  command.  They 
sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a few  days  after 
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Ojeda  had  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  the  spring  of  1499, 
and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  to  the 
south  of  Faria,  ran  along  it  for  some  distance, 
passed  through  the  Gulf,  and  thence  went  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  shore  of  the 
present  republic  of  Colombia,  visiting  what  was 
afterward  called  the  Pearl  Coast.  They  landed  in 
various  places  ; disposed  of  their  European  trifles 
to  immense  profit,  and  returned  with  a large  store 
of  gold  and  pearls  ; having  made,  in  their  diminu- 
tive bark,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
voyages  yet  accomplished. 

About  the  same  time  the  Pinzons,  that  family 
of  bold  and  opulent  navigators,  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment of  four  caravels  at  Palos,  manned  in  a great 
measure  by  their  own  relations  and  friends.  Sev- 
eral experienced  pilots  embarked  in  it  who  had 
been  with  Columbus  to  Paria,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Vicente  Yaffez  Pinzon,  who  had  been 
captain  of  a caravel  in  the  squadron  of  the  ad- 
miral on  his  fiAt  voyage. 

Pinzon  was  a hardy  and  experienced  seaman, 
and  did  not,  like  the  others,  follow  closely  in  the 
track  of  Columbus.  Sailing  in  December,  1499, 
he  passed  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
standing  south-west  until  he  lost  sight  of  the  polar 
star.  Here  he  encountered  a terrible  storm,  and 
was  exceedingly  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the 
new  aspect  of  the  heavens.  Nothing  was  yet 
known  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  nor  of  the 
beautiful  constellation  of  the  cross,  which  in  those 
regions  has  since  supplied  to  mariners  the  place 
of  the  north  star.  The  voyagers  had  expected  to 
find  at  the  south  pole  a star  correspondent  to  that 
of  the  north.  They  were  dismayed  at  beholding 
no  guide  of  the  kind,  and  thought  there  must  be 
some  prominent  swelling  of  the  earth,  which  hid 
the  pole  from  their  view.* 

Pinzon  continued  on,  however,  with  great  intre- 
pidity. On  the  26th  of  January,  1500,  he  saw,  at 
a distance,  a great  headland,  which  he  called 
Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion,  but  which 
has  since  been  named  Cape  St.  Augustine.  He 
landed  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  their  Catholic  majesties  ; being  a part  of 
the  territories  since  called  the  Brazils.  Standing 
thence  westward,  he  discovered  the  Maragnon, 
since  called  the  River  of  the  Amazons  ; traversed 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  continued  across  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  until  he  found 
himself  among  the  Bahamas,  where  he  lost  two 
of  his  vessels  on  the  rocks,  near  the  island  of 
Jumeto.  He  returned  to  Palos  in  September,  hav- 
ing added  to  his  former  glory  that  of  being  the 
first  European  who  had  crossed  the  equinoctial  line 
in  the  western  ocean,  and  of  having  discovered 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Brazil,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  the  River  Maragnon  to  its  most  eastern 
point.  As  a reward  for  his  achievements,  power 
was  granted  to  him  to  colonize  and  govern  the 
lands  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  extend- 
ed southward  from  a little  beyond  the  River  of 
Maragnon  to  Cape  St.  Augustine. f 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  which  had  been  so  slow 
in  furnishing  the  first  squadron  for  Columbus, 
was  now  continually  agitated  by  the  passion  for 
discovery.  Shortly  after  the  sailing  of  Pinzon, 
another  expedition  was  fitted  out  there,  by  Diego 
Lepe,  a native  of  the  place,  and  manned  by  his 
adventurous  townsmen.  He  sailed  in  the  same 
direction  with  Pinzon,  but  discovered  more  of  the 


perer  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
j Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Munoz,  Hist. 
11.  Nuncio,  part  unpublished. 


southern  continent  than  any  other  voyager  of  the 
day,  or  for  twelve  years  afterward.  He  doubled 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  ascertained  that  the 
coast  beyond  ran  to  the  south-west.  He  landed 
and  performed  the  usual  ceremonies  of  taking 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
and  in  one  place  carved  their  names  on  a magnifi- 
cent tree,  of  such  enormous  magnitude  that  sev- 
enteen men  with  their  hands  joined  could  not  em- 
brace the  trunk.  What  enhanced  the  merit  of  his 
discoveries  was,  that  he  had  never  sailed  with  Co- 
lumbus. He  had  with  him,  however,  several  skil- 
ful pilots,  who  had  accompanied  the  admiral  in 
his  voyage.* 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  from 
Cadiz,  in  October,  1500,  under  the  command  of 
Rodrigo  Bastides  of  Seville.  He  explored  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  passing  Cape  de  la  Vela, 
the  western  limits  of  the  previous  discoveries  on 
the  main-land,  continuing  on  to  a port  since  called 
The  Retreat,  where  afterward  was  founded  the 
seaport  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  His  vessels  being 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  teredo,  or  worm  which 
abounds  in  those  seas,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  Xaragua  in  Hispaniola,  where  he  lost 
his  two  caravels,  and  proceeded  with  his  crew  by 
land  to  San  Domingo.  Here  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  Bobadilla,  under  pretext  that  he 
had  treated  for  gold  with  the  natives  of  Xaragua. f 

Such  was  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  im- 
mediately resulting  from  the  enterprises  of  Co- 
lumbus ; but  others  were  also  undertaken  by 
foreign  nations.  In  the  year  1497,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  of  a Venetian  merchant  resident  in 
Bristol,  sailing  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  navigated  to  the  northern  seas  of  the 
New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  of  Columbus,  he 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  shores  of  Cathay,  and  hoped 
to  find  a north-west  passage  to  India.  In  this  voy- 
age he  discovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  Labra- 
dor to  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
then  returning,  ran  down  southwest  to  the  Flori- 
das,  when,  his  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  he  re- 
turned to  England. J But  vague  and  scanty  ac 
counts  of  this  voyage  exist,  which  was  important, 
as  including  the  first  discovery  of  the  northern 
continent  of  the  New  World. 

The  discoveries  of  rival  nations,  however, 
which  most  excited  the  attention  and  jealousy  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  were  those  of  the  Portuguese. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  a man  of  rank  and  consummate 
talent  and  intrepidity,  had,  at  length,  accomplish- 
ed the  great  design  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  and  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1497,  had  opened  the  long- 
sought-for  route  to  India. 

Immediately  after  Gama’s  return  a fleet  of  thir- 
teen sail  was  fitted  out  to  visit  the  magnificent 
countries  of  which  he  brought  accounts.  This 
expedition  sailed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1500,  for 
Calicut,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral.  Having  passed  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
he  sought  to  avoid  the  calms  prevalent  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  by  stretching  far  to  the  west. 
Suddenly,  on  the  25th  of  April,  he  came  in  sight 
of  land  unknown  to  any  one  in  his  squadron  ; for, 
as  yet,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  discoveries  of 
Pinzon  and  Lepe.  He  at  first  supposed  it  to  be 
some  great  island  ; but  after  coasting  it  forborne 
time  he  became  persuaded  that  it  must  be  part  of 
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a continent.  Having  ranged  along  it  somewhat  be- 
yond the  fifteenth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he 
landed  at  a harbor  which  he  called  Porto  Securo, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  dispatched  a ship  to  Lis.bon  with  the 
important  tidings.*  In  this  way  did  the  Brazils 
come  into  the  possession  of  Portugal,  being  to  the 
eastward  of  the  conventional  line  settled  with 
Spain  as  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. Dr.  Robertson,  in  recording  this  voyage 
of  Cabral,  concludes  with  one  of  his  just  and  eie- 
gant  remarks  : 

“ Columbus’s  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was,”  he  observes,  “ the  effort  of  an  active  genius, 
guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a regular 
plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than  persever- 
ance. But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese, 
it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished 
that  great  design,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  hu- 
man reason  to  have  formed  and  perfected.  If  the 
sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  mankind 
to  America,  Cabral,  by  a fortunate  accident, 
might  have  led  them,  a few  years  later,  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent.”! 


CHAPTER  III. 

NICHOLAS  DE  OVANDO  APPOINTED  TO  SUPERSEDE 
BOBADILI.A. 

[l5OI.] 

The  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  had  produced  a powerful  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Ferdinand.  His  ambition,  his 
avarice,  and  his  jealousy  were  equally  inflamed. 
He  beheld  boundless  regions,  teeming  with  all 
kinds  of  riches,  daily  opening  before  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  ; but  he  beheld  at  the  same 
time  other  nations  launching  forth  into  competi- 
tion, emulous  for  a share  of  the  golden  world 
which  he  was  eager  to  monopolize.  The  expedi- 
tions of  the  English  and  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  Brazils  by  the  Portuguese  caused  him 
much  uneasiness.  To  secure  his  possession  of 
the  continent,  he  determined  to  establish  local  gov- 
ernments or  commands  in  the  most  important 
places,  all  to  be  subject  to  a general  government, 
established  at  San  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis.  , 

With  these  considerations,  the  government, 
heretofore  granted  to  Columbus,  had  risen  vastly 
in  importance  ; and  while  the  restitution  of  it  was 
the  more  desirable  in  his  eyes,  it  became  more 
and  more  a matter  of  repugnance  to  the  selfish 
and  jealous  monarch.  He  had  long  repented  Hav- 
ing vested  such  great  powers  and  prerogatives  in 
any  subject,  particularly  in  a foreigner.  At  the 
time  of  granting  them  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
such  boundless  countries  to  be  placed  under  his 
command.  He  appeared  almost  to  consider  him- 
self outwitted  by  Columbus  in  the  arrangement  ; 
and  every  succeeding  discovery,  instead  of  in- 
creasing his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation,  only 
made  him  repine  the  more  at  the  growing  magni- 
tude of  the  reward.  At  length,  however,  the  af- 
fair of  Bobadilla  had  effected  a temporary  exclu- 
sion of  Columbus  from  his  high  office,  and  that 
without  any  odium  to  the  crown,  and  the  wary 
monarch  secretly  determined  that  the  door  thus 


* Lafiteau,  Conquetes  des  Portugais,  lib.  ii. 
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closed  between  him  and  his  dignities  should  never 
again  be  opened. 

Perhaps  Ferdinand  may  really  have  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  innocence  of  Columbus,  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  charges  made  against  him. 
He  may  have  doubted  also  the  sincerity  of  his 
loyalty,  being  a stranger,  when  he  should  find 
himself  strong  in  his  command,  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  country,  with  immense  and 
opulent  regions  under  his  control.  Columbus 
himself,  in  his  letters,  alludes  to  reports  circulated 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  intended  either  to  set  up 
an  independent  sovereignty,  or  to  deliver  his  dis- 
coveries into  the  hands  of  other  potentates  ; and 
he  appears  to  fear  that  these  slanders  might  have 
made  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand. 
But  there  was  one  other  consideration  which  had 
no  less  force  with  the  monarch  in  withholding  this 
great  act  of  justice — Columbus  was  no  longer  in- 
dispensable to  him.  He  had  made  his  great  dis- 
covery ; he  had  struck  out  the  rftute  to  the  New 
World,  and  now  any  one  could  follow  it.  A num- 
ber of  able  navigators  had  sprung  up  under  his 
auspices,  and  acquired  experience  in  his  voyages. 
They  were  daily  besieging  the  throne  with  offers 
to  fit  out  expeditions  at  their  own  cost,  and  to 
yield  a share  of  the  profits  to  the  crown.  Why 
should  he,  therefore,  confer  princely  dignities  and 
prerogatives  for  that  which  men  were  daily  offer- 
ing to  perform  gratuitously  ? 

Such,  from  his  after  conduct,  appears  to  have 
been  the  jealous  and  selfish  policy  which  actuated 
Ferdinand  in  forbearing  to  reinstate  Columbus  in 
those  dignities  and  privileges  so  solemnly  granted 
to  him  by  treaty,  and  which  it  was  acknowledged 
he  had  never  forfeited  by  misconduct. 

This  deprivation,  however,  was  declared  to  be 
but  temporary  ; and  plausible  reasons  were  given 
for  the  delay  in  his  reappointment.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  elements  of  those  violent  factions, 
recently  in  arms  against  him,  yet  existed  in  the 
island  ; his  immediate  return  might  produce  fresh 
exasperation  ; his  personal  safety  might  be  endan- 
gered, and  the  island  again  thrown  into  confusion. 
Though  Bobadilla,  therefore,  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately dismissed  from  command,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  out  some  officer  of  talent  and 
discretion  to  supersede  him,  who  might  dispas- 
sionately investigate  the  recent  disorders,  remedy 
the  abuses  which  had  arisen,  and  expel  all  disso- 
lute and  factious  persons  from  the  colony.  He 
should  hold  the  government  for  two  years,  by 
which  time  it  was  trusted  that  all  angry  passions 
would  be  allayed,  and  turbulent  individuals  re- 
moved ; Columbus  might  then  resume  the  com- 
mand with  comfort  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  crown.  With  these  reasons,  and  the  promise 
which  accompanied  them,  Columbus  was  obliged 
to  content  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  sincere  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  and  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  reinstate  him  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  rights  and  dignities,  after  his  ap- 
parently necessary  suspension.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, by  his  subsequent  conduct,  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  any  favorable  opinion  of  the  kind. 

The  person  chosen  to  supersede  Bobadilla  was 
Don  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares, 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara.  He  is  described  as  of 
the  middle  size,  fair  complexioned,  with  a red 
beard,  and  a modest  look,  yet  a tone  of  authority. 
He  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  gracious  and  court- 
eous in  his  manners.  A man  of  great  prudence, 
says  Las  Casas,  and  capable  of  governing  many 
people,  but  not  of  governing  the  Indians,  on 
whom  he  inflicted  incalculable  injuries.  Fie  pos 
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sessed  great  veneration  for  justice,  was  an  enemy 
to  avarice,  sober  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  of  such 
humility  that  when  he  rose  afterward  to  be  grand 
commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of 
respect  attached  to  it.*  Such  is  the  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  historians  ; but  his  conduct  in  several 
important  instances  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 
He  appears  to  have  been  plausible  and  subtle,  as 
well  as  fluent  and  courteous  ; his  humility  con- 
cealed a great  love  of  command,  and  in  his  trans- 
actions with  Columbus  he  was  certainly  both  un- 
g.  lerous  and  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  be  made,  according 
to  the  new  plan  of  colonial  government,  delayed 
for  some  time  the  departure  of  Ovando.  In  the 
mean  time  every  arrival  brought  intelligence  of 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  island  under  the  mal- 
administration of  Bobadilla.  He  had  commenced 
his  career  by  an  opposite  policy  to  that  of  Colum- 
bus. Imagining  that  rigorous  rule  had  been  the 
rock  on  which  his  predecessors  had  split,  he 
sought  to  conciliate  the  public  by  all  kinds  of  in- 
dulgence. Having  at  the  very  outset  relaxed  the 
reins  of  justice  and  morality,  he  lost  all  command 
over  the  community;  and  such  disorder  and  li- 
centiousness ensued  that  many,  even  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Columbus,  looked  back  with  regret 
upon  the  strict  but  wholesome  rule  of  himself  and 
the  Adelantado. 

Bobadilla  was  not  so  much  a bad  as  an  impru- 
dent and  a weak  man.  He  had  not  considered 
the  dangerous  excesses  to  which  his  policy  would 
lead.  Rash  in  grasping  authority,  he  was  feeble 
and  temporizing  in  the  exercise  of  it  ; he  could  not 
look  beyond  the  present  exigency.  One  dangerous 
indulgence  granted  to  the  colonists  called  for 
another  ; each  was  ceded  in  its  turn,  and  thus  he 
went  on  from  error  to  error — showing  that  in  gov- 
ernment there  is  as  much  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a weak  as  from  a bad  man. 

He  had  sold  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  crovm 
at  low  prices,  observing  that  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  the  monarchs  to  enrich  themselves  by  them, 
but  that  they  should  redound  to  the  profit  of  their 
subjects.  He  granted  universal  permission  to 
work  the  mines,  exacting  only  an  eleventh  of  the 
produce  for  the  crown.  To  prevent  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  revenue,  it  became  necessary,  of 
course,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  collected. 
He  obliged  the  caciques,  therefore,  to  furnish 
each  Spaniard  with  Indians,  to  assist  him  both  in 
the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  the  mine.  To  carry 
this  into  more  complete  effect,  he  made  an  enu- 
meration of  the  natives  of  the  island,  reduced 
them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  favor  or  caprice,  among  the  colonists. 
The  latter,  at  his  suggestion,  associated  them- 
selves in  partnerships  of  two  persons  each,  who 
were  to  assist  one  another  with  their  respective 
capitals  and  Indians,  one  superintending  the  la- 
bors of  the  field,  and  the  other  the  search  for  gold. 
The  only  injunction  of  Bobadilla  was  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  ore.  He  had  one  saying  con- 
tinually in  his  mouth,  which  shows  the  pernicious 
and  temporizing  principle  upon  which  he  acted  : 
“Make  the  most  of  your  time,’’  he  would  say  ; 
“ there  is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will  last,"  al- 
luding to  the  possibility  of  his  being  speedily  re- 
called. The  colonists  acted  up  to  his  advice,  and 
so  hard  did  they  drive  the  poor  natives  that  the 
eleventh  yielded  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than 
had  ever  been  produced  by  the  third  under  the 


government  of  Columbus.  In  the  mean  time  the 
unhappy  natives  suffered  under  all  kinds  of  cruel- 
ties from  their  inhuman  taskmasters.  Little  used 
to  labor,  feeble  of  constitution,  and  accustomed  in 
their  beautiful  and  luxuriant  island  to  a life  of  ease 
and  freedom,  they  sank  under  the  toils  imposed 
upon  them,  and  the  severities  by  which  they  were 
enforced.  Las  Casas  gives  an  indignant  picture  of 
the  capricious  tyranny  exercised  over  the  Indians 
by  worthless  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  had  been 
transported  convicts  from  the  dungeons  of  Castile. 
These  wretches,  who  in  their  own  countries  had 
been  the  vilest  among  the  vile,  here  assumed  the 
tone  of  grand  cavaliers.  They  insisted  upon  being 
attended  by  trains  of  servants.  They  took  the 
daughters  and  female  relations  of  caciques  for 
their  domestics,  or  rather  for  their  concubines, 
nor  did  they  limit  themselves  in  number.  When 
they  travelled,  instead  of  using  the  horses  and 
mules  with  which  they  were  provided,  they  obliged 
the  natives  to  transport  them  upon  their  shoulders 
in  litters,  or  hammocks,  with  others  attending  to 
hold  umbrellas  of  palm-leaves  over  their  heads  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool 
them  ; and  Las  Casas  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the 
backs  and  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Indians 
who  bore  these  litters,  raw  and  bleeding  from  the 
task.  When  these  arrogant  upstarts  arrived  at 
an  Indian  village  they  consumed  and  lavished 
away  the  provisions  of  the  inhabitants,  seizing 
upon  whatever  pleased  their  caprice,  and  obliging 
the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance  before  them 
for  their  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures  were 
attended  with  cruelty.  They  never  addressed  the 
natives  but  in  the  most  degrading  terms,  and  on 
the  least  offence,  or  the  least  freak  of  ill-humor, 
inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and  even  death  itself.* 

Such  is  but  a faint  picture  of  the  evils  which 
sprang  up  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Bobadilla,  and 
are  sorrowfully  described  by  Las  Casas,  from  ac- 
tual observation,  as  he  visited  the  island  just  at  the 
close  of  his  administration.  Bobadilla  had  trusted 
to  the  immense  amount  of  gold,  wrung  from  the 
miseries  of  the  natives,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and 
secure  favor  with  the  sovereigns  ; but  he  had  to 
tally  mistaken  his  course.  The  abuses  of  his  gov- 
ernment soon  reached  the  royal  ear,  and  above  all, 
the  wrongs  of  the  natives  reached  the  benevolent 
heart  of  Isabella.  Nothing  was  more  calculated 
to  arouse  her  indignation,  and  she  urged  the 
speedy  departure  of  Ovando,  to  put  a stop  to  these 
enormities. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the 
government  of  Ovando  extended  over  the  islands 
and  Terra  Firma,  of  which  Hispaniola  was  to  be 
the  metropolis.  He  was  to  enter  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
by  procuration,  sending  home  Bobadilla  by  the 
return  of  the  fleet.  He  was  instructed  to  inquire 
diligently  into  the  late  abuses,  punishing  the  de- 
linquents without  favor  or  partiality,  and  remov- 
ing all  worthless  persons  from  the  island.  He 
was  to  revoke  immediately  the  license  granted  by 
Bobadilla  for  the  general  search  after  gold,  it  hav- 
ing been  given  without  royal  authority.  He  was 
to  require,  for  the  crown,  a third  of  what  was  al- 
ready collected,  and  one  half  of  all  that  should  be 
collected  in  future.  He  was  empowered  to  build 
towns,  granting  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
municipal  corporations  of  Spain,  and  obliging 
the  Spaniards,  and  particularly  the  soldiers,  to 
reside  in  them,  instead  of  scattering  themselves 
over  the  island.  Among  many  sage  provisions 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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there  were  others  injurious  and  illiberal,  char- 
acteristic of  an  age  when  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  but  little  understood,  but  'Jvhich  were 
continued  by  Spain  long  after  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  discarded  them  as  the  errors  of  dark  and  un- 
enlightened times.  The  crown  monopolized  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  No  one  could  carry  mer- 
chandises there  on  his  own  account.  A royal 
factor  was  appointed,  through  whom  alone  were 
to  be  obtained  supplies  of  European  articles.  The 
crown  reserved  to  itself  not  only  exclusive  prop- 
erty in  the  mines,  but  in  precious  stones,  and  like 
objects  of  extraordinary  value,  and  also  in  dye- 
woods.  No  strangers,  and  above  all,  no  Moors 
nor  Jews,  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  island,  nor  to  go  upon  voyages  of  discovery. 
Such  were  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade 
which  Spain  imposed  upon  her  colonies,  and  which 
were  followed  up  by  others  equally  illiberal.  Her 
commercial  policy  has  been  the  scoff  of  modern 
times  ; but  may  not  the  present  restrictions  on 
trade,  imposed  by  the  most  intelligent  nations,  be 
equally  the  wonder  and  the  jest  of  future  ages  ? 

Isabella  was  particularly  careful  in  providing  for 
the  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Ovando  was 
ordered  to  assemble  the  caciques,  and  declare  to 
them  that  the  sovereigns  took  them  and  their  peo- 
ple under  their  especial  protection.  They  were 
merely  to  pay  tribute  like  other  subjects  of  the 
crown,  and  it  was  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  gentleness.  Great  pains  were  to  be 
taken  in  their  religious  instruction  ; for  which 
purpose  twelve  Franciscan  friars  were  sent  out, 
with  a prelate  named  Antonio  de  Espinal,  a ven- 
erable and  pious  man.  This  was  the  first  formal 
introduction  of  the  Franciscan  order  into  the  New 
World.* 

All  these  precautions  with  respect  to  the  natives 
were  defeated  by  one  unwary  provision.  It  was 
permitted  that  the  Indians  might  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  other  employments  ; 
but  this  was  limited  to  the  royal  service.  They 
were  to  be  engaged  as  hired  laborers,  and  punc- 
tually paid.  This  provision  led  to  great  abuses 
and  oppressions,  and  was  ultimately  as  fatal  to  the 
natives  as  could  have  been  the  most  absolute  sla- 
very. 

But,  with  that  inconsistency  frequent  in  human 
conduct,  while  the  sovereigns  were  making  regu- 
lations for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  they  encour- 
aged a gross  invasion  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
another  race  of  human  beings.  Among  their 
various  decrees  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  negro  slavery  in  the  New  World.  It  was 
permitted  to  carry  to  the  colony  negro  slaves  born 
among  Christians  ; f that  is  to  say,  slaves  born  in 
Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  children  and 
descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  where  such  traffic  had  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. There  are  signal  events  in  the  course  of 
history,  which  sometimes  bear  the  appearance  of 
temporal  judgments.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  Hispaniola,  the  place  where  this  fla- 
grant sin  against  nature  and  humanity  was  first  in- 
troduced into-  the  New  World,  has  been  the  first 
to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution. 

Amid  the  various  concerns  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  sovereigns,  the  interests  of  Colum- 
bus were  not  forgotten.  Ovando  was  ordered  to 
examine  into  all  his  accounts,  without  undertak- 
ing to  pay  them  off.  He  was  to  ascertain  the 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  ms. 
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damages  he  had  sustained  by  his  imprisonment, 
the  interruption  of  his.  privileges,  and  the  confis- 
cation of  his  effects.  All  the  property  confiscated 
by  Bobadilla  was  to  be  restored  ; or  if  it  had  been 
sold,  to  be  made  good.  If  it  had  been  employed 
in  the  royal  service,  Columbus  was  to  be  indem- 
nified out  of  the  treasury  ; if  Bobadilla  had  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use,  he  was  to  account  for 
it  out  of  his  private  purse.  Equal  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  indemnify  the  brothers  of  the  admiral  for 
the  losses  they  had  wrongfully  suffered  by  their 
arrest. 

Columbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of 
his  revenues,  and  the  same  were  to  be  punctually- 
paid  to  him  in  future.  He  was  permitted  to  have 
a factor  resident  in  the  island,  to  be  present  at  the 
melting  and  marking  of  the  gold,  to  collect  his 
dues,  and  in  short  to  attend  to  all  his  affairs.  To 
this  office  he  appointed  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carva- 
jal  ; and  the  sovereigns  commanded  that  his  agent 
should  be  treated  with  great  respect. 

The  fleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his 
government  was  the  largest  that  had  yet  sailed  to 
the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  five 
of  them  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty  to  ninety, 
and  one  bark  of  twenty-five  tons.*  The  number 
of  souls  embarked  in  this  fleet  was  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  ; many  of  them  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction,  with  their  families. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his 
new  office,  he  was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades, 
precious  stones,  and  other  articles  of  sumptuous 
attire,  prohibited  at  that  time  in  Spain,’  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  nobility. 
He  was  permitted  to  have  seventy-two  esquires  as 
his  body-guard,  ten  of  whom  were  horsemen 
With  this  expedition  sailed  Don  Alonzo  Maldo- 
nado, appointed  as  alguazil  mayor,  or  chief  jus- 
tice, in  place  of  Roldan,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Spain.  There  were  artisans  of  various  kinds  : to 
these  were  added  a physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  ; and  seventy-three  married  men  f 
with  their  families,  all  of  respectable  character, 
destined  to  be  distributed  in  four  towns,  and  to 
enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  that  they  might  form  the 
basis  of  a sound  and  useful  population.  They 
were  to  displace  an  equal  number  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute  who  were  to  be  sent  from  the  island  : 
this  excellent  measure  had  been  especially  urged 
and  entreated  by  Columbus.  There  was  also  live 
stock,  artillery,  arms,  munitions  of  all  kinds  ; 
everything,  in  short,  that  was  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  island. 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovando,  a favorite 
of  Ferdinand,  and  a native  subject  of  rank,  was 
fitted  out  to  enter  upon  the  government  withheld 
from  Columbus.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  1502.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage  it  was  encountered  by  a terrible  storm  ; 
one  of  the  ships  foundered,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  ; the  others  were  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  everything  on  deck,  and  were 
completely  scattered.  The  shores  of  Spain  were, 
strewed  with  ’articles  from  the  fleet,  and  a rumor 
spread  that  all  the  ships  had  perished.  When  this 
reached  the  sovereigns,  they  were  so  overcome 
with  grief  that  they  shut  themselves  up  for  eight 
days,  and  admitted  no  one  to  their  presence.  The 
rumor  proved  to  be  incorrect  : but  one  ship  was 


* Munoz,  part  inedit.  Las  Casas  says  the  fleet  con 
sisted  of  thirty-two  sail.  He  states  from  memory,  how 
ever  ; Munoz  from  documents, 
f Munoz,  H.  N.  Mundo,  part  inedit. 
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lost.  The  others  assembled  again  at  the  island  of 
Gomera  in  the  Canaries,  and  pursuing  their  voy- 
age, arrived  at  San  Domingo  on  the  15th  of 
April.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPOSITION  OF  COLUMBUS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
RECOVERY  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

[1500-150I.] 

Columbus  remained  in  the  city  of  Granada  up- 
v card  of  nine  months,  endeavoring  to  extricate  his 
arfairs  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  rash  conduct  of  Bobadilla, 
atid  soliciting  the  restoration  of  his  offices  and 
dignities.  During  this  time  he  constantly  experi- 
enced the  smiles  and  attentions  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  promises  were  repeatedly  made  him  that  he 
should  ultimately  be  reinstated  in  all  his  honors. 
He  had  long  since,  however,  ascertained  the  great 
interval  that  may  exist  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  a court.  Had  he  been  of  a morbid 
and  repining  spirit,  he  had  ample  food  for  misan- 
thropy. He  beheld  the  career  of  glory  which  he 
had  opened,  thronged  by  favored  adventurers  ; he 
witnessed  preparations  making  to  convey  with  un- 
usual pomp  a successor  to  that  government  from 
which  he  had  been  so  wrongfully  and  rudely  eject- 
ed ; in  the  meanwhile  his  own  career  was  inter- 
rupted, and  as  tar  as  public  employ  is  a gauge  of 
royal  favor,  hw  .emained  apparently  in  disgrace. 

His  sanguine  lemperament  was  not  long  to  be 
depressed  ; if  checked  in  one  direction  it  broke 
forth  in  another.  His  visionary  imagination  was 
an  internal  light,  which,  in  the  darkest  times,  re- 
pelled all  outward  gloom,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
splendid  images  and  glorious  speculations.  In 
this  time  of  evil,  his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven 
years  from  the  time  of  his  discovery,  fifty  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  and  five  thousand  oorse,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  recurred  to  his 
memory  with  peculiar  force.  The  time  had 
elapsed,  but  the  vow  remained  unfulfilled,  and  the 
means  to  perform  it  had  failed  him.  The  New 
World,  with  all  its  treasures,  had  as  yet  produced 
expense  instead  of  profit  ; and  so  far  from  Deing 
in  a situation  to  set  armies  on  foot  by  his  own 
contributions,  he  found  himself  without  propeHy, 
without  power,  and  without  employ. 

Destitute  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
pious  intentions,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  incite 
the  sovereigns  to  the  enterprise  ; and  he  felt  em-  I 
boldened  to  do  so,  from  having  originally  pro- 
posed it  as  the  great  object  to  which  the  profits  of 
his  discoveries  should  be  dedicated.  He  set  to 
work,  therefore,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  to  pre- 
pare arguments  for  the  purpose.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  he  sought  into  the  prophecies 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  all  kinds  of  sacred  and  speculative  sources, 
for  mystic  portents  and  revelations  wThich  might 
be  construed  to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  : three  great 
events  which  he  supposed  to  be  predestined  to 
succeed  each  other.  These  passages,  with  the 
assistance  of  a Carthusian  friar,  he  arranged  in 
order,  illustrated  by  poetry,  and  collected  into  a 


Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  MS. 


manuscript  volume,  to  be  delivered  to  the  sover- 
eigns. He  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  a long  let- 
ter, written  with  his  usual  fervor  of  spirit  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart.  It  is  one  of  those  singular  com- 
positions which  lay  open  the  visionary  part  of  his 
character,  and  show  the  mystic  and  speculative 
reading  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  nurture 
his  solemn  and  soaring  imagination. 

In  this  letter  he  urged  the  sovereigns  to  set  on 
foot  a crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  power  of  the  unbelievers.  He  entreated 
them  not  to  reject  his  present  advice  as  extrava- 
gant and  impracticable,  nor  to  heed  the  discredit 
that  might  be  cast  upon  it  by  others  ; reminding 
them  that  his  great  scheme  of  discovery  had  orig- 
inally been  treated  with  similar  contempt.  He 
avowed  in  the  fullest  manner  his  persuasion,  that, 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  been  chosen  by 
Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  great 
designs,  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  For  this  purpose, 
in  his  tender  years,  he  had  been  guided  by  a 
divine  impulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the 
sea,  a mode  of  life,  he  observes,  which  produces 
an  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture ; and  he  had  been  gifted  with  a curious  spirit, 
to  read  all  kinds  of  chronicles,  geographical  trea- 
tises, and  works  of  philosophy.  In  meditating 
upon  these,  his  understanding  had  been  opened 
by  the  Deity,  “ as  with  a palpable  hand,”  so  as  to 
discover  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  and  he  had 
been  inflamed  with  ardor  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. “Animated  as  by  a heavenly  fire,’’ he 
adds,  “ I came  to  your  highnesses  : all  who  heard 
of  my  enterprise  mocked  at  it  ; all  the  sciences  I 
had  acquired  profited  me  nothing  ; seven  years 
did  I pass  in  your  royal  court,  disputing  the  case 
'with  persons  of  great  authority  and  learned  in  all 
the  arts,  and  in  the  end  they  decided  that  all  was 
vain.  In  your  highnesses  alone  remained  faith 
and  constancy.  Who  will  doubt  that  this  light 
was  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  illumining  you  as 
well  as  myself  with  rays  of  marvellous  bright- 
ness ?” 

These  ideas,  so  repeatedly,  and  solemnly,  and 
artlessly  expressed,  by  a man  of  the  fervent  piety 
of  Columbus,  show  how  truly  his  discovery  arose 
from  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  and  not  from 
information  furnished  by  others.  He  considered 
it  a divine  intimation,  a light  from  Heaven,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  our 
Saviour  and  the  prophets.  Still  he  regarded  it 
but  as  a minor  event,  preparatory  to  the  great  en- 
terprise, the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He 
pronounced  it  a miracle  effected  by  Heaven,  to 
animate  himself  and  others  to  that  holy  undertak- 
ing ; and  he  assured  the  sovereigns  that,  if  they 
had  faith  in  his  present  as  in  his  former  proposi- 
tion, they  would  assuredly  be  rewarded  with 
equally  triumphant  success.  He  conjured  them 
not  to  heed  the  sneers  of  such  as  might  scoff  at 
him  as  one  unlearned,  as  an  ignorant  mariner,  a 
worldly  man  ; reminding  them  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  not  merely  in  the  learned,  but  also  in  the 
ignorant  ; nay,  that  it  reveals  things  to  come,  not 
merely  by  rational  beings,  but  by  prodigies  in 
animals,  and  by  mystic  signs  in  the  air  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  enterprise  here  suggested  by  Columbus, 
however  idle  and  extravagant  it  may  appear  in  the 
present  day,  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  court  to  which  it  was  proposed. 
The  vein  of  mystic  erudition  by  which  it  was  en* 
forced,  likewise,  was  suited  to  an  age  when  the 
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reveries  of  the  cloister  still  controlled  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cabinet  and  the  camp.  The  spirit  of 
the  crusades  had  . not  yet  passed  away.  In  the 
cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  instigation  of  its 
dignitaries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  ; and  religion  mingled  a glowing  and  de- 
voted enthusiasm  with  the  ordinary  excitement  of 
warfare.  Ferdinand  was  a religious  bigot  ; and 
the  devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to  bigotry  as 
her  liberal  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would 
permit.  Both  the  sovereigns  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ecclesiastical  politicians,  constantly 
guiding  their  enterprises  in  a direction  to  redound 
to  the  temporal  power  and  glory  of  the  church. 
The  recent  conquest  of  Granada  had  been  con- 
sidered a European  crusade,  and  had  gained  to 
the  sovereigns  the  epithet  of  Catholic.  It  was 
natural  to  think  of  extending  their  sacred  victories 
still  further,  and  retaliating  upon  the  infidels  their 
domination  of  Spain  and  their  long  triumphs  over 
the  cross.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
had  made  a recent  inroad  into  Barbary,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Melilla, 
and  his  expedition  had  been  pronounced  a re- 
newal of  the  holy  wars  against  the  infidels  in 
Africa.* 

There  was  nothing,  therefore  in  the  proposition 
of  Columbus  that  could  be  regarded  as  preposter- 
ous, considering  the  period  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  made, though  it  strongly  illustrates 
his  own  enthusiastic  and  visionary  character.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  meditated  in  the 
courts  of  the  Alhambra,  among  the  splendid  re- 
mains of  Moorish  grandeur,  where,  but  a few 
years  before,  he  had  beheld  the  standard  of  the 
faith  elevated  in  triumph  above  the  symbols  of 
infidelity.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of. one  of  those  moods  of  high  excitement,  when, 
as  has  been  observed,  his  soul  was  elevated  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  great  and  glorious  office  ; 
when  he  considered  himself  under  divine  inspira- 
tion, imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  fulfilling 
the  high  and  holy  purposes  for  which  he  he  had 
been  predestined. y 


* Garibay,  Hist.  Espafia,  lib.  xix.  cap.  6.  Among 
the  collections  existing  in  the  library  of  the  late  Prince 
Sebastian,  there  is  a folio  which,  among  other  things, 
contains  a paper  or  letter,  in  which  is  a calculation  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  dated 
in  1509  or  1510,  and  the  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  time. 

f Columbus  was  not  singular  in  this  belief  ; it  was 
entertained  by  many  of  his  zealous  and  learned  ad- 
mirers. The  erudite  lapidary,  Jayme  Ferrer,  in  the 
letter  written  to  Columbus  in  1495,  at  the  command 
of  the  sovereigns,  observes  : “ I see  in  this  a great 
mystery  : the  divine  and  infallible  Providence  sent 
the  great  St.  Thomas  from  the  west  into  the  east,  to 
manifest  in  India  our  holy  and  Catholic  faith  ; and 
you,  Senor,  he  sent  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the 
east  into  the  west,  until  you  have  arrived  in  the  Ori- 
ent, into  the  extreme  part  of  Upper  India,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  hear  that  which  their  ancestors  neglected  of 
the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas.  Thus  shall  be  accom- 
plished what  was  written,  in  omnem  terrain  exibit 
sontts  eorum.”  . . . And  again,  “The  office 

which  you  hold,  Sefior,  places  you  in  the  light  of 
an  apostle  and  ambassador  of  God,  sent  by  his  di- 
vine judgment,  to  make  known  his  holy  name  in  un- 
known lands.” — Letra  de  Mossen  Jayme  Ferrer,  Na- 
varrete  Coleccion,  tom.  ii.  decad.  68.  See  also  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Agostino  Ginstiniani,  his  con- 
temporary, in  his  Polyglot  Psalter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  A FOURTH 
VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

[1501-1502.] 

The  speculation  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  held  but  a temporary  sway  over 
the  mind  of  Columbus.  His  thoughts  soon  re- 
turned, with  renewed  ardor,  to  their  wonted 
channel.  He  became  impatient  of  inaction,  and 
soon  conceived  a leading  object  for  another  enter- 
prise of  discovery.  The  achievement  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  of  the  long-attempted  navigation  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  one  of  the  signal 
events  of  the  day.  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  follow- 
ing in  his  track,  had  made  a most  successful  voy- 
age, and  returned  with  his  vessels  laden  with  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  riches  of 
Calicut  were  now  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and 
the  splendid  trade  now  opened  in  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  from  the  mines  of  Hindostan  ; in 
pearls,  gold,  silver,  amber,  ivory,  and  porcelain  ; 
in  silken  stuffs,  costly  woods,  gums,  aromatics, 
and  spices  of  all  kinds.  The  discoveries  of  the 
savage  regions  of  the  New  World,  as  yet,  brought 
little  revenue  to  Spain  ; but  this  route,  suddenly 
opened  to  the  luxurious  countries  of  the  East,  was 
pouring  immediate  wealth  into  Portugal. 

Columbus  was  roused  to  emulation  by  these  ac- 
counts. He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  a voyage, 
in  which,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  he  hoped  to 
surpass  not  merely  the  discovery  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  but  even  those  of  his  own  previous  expedi- 
tions. According  to  his  own  observations  in  his 
voyage  to  Paria,  and  the  reports  of  other  naviga- 
tors, who  had  pursued  the  same  route  to  a greater 
distance,  it  appeared  that  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma 
stretched  far  to  the  west.  The  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  which  he  considered  a part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  stretched  onward  toward  the  same 
point.  The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  must 
pass  between  those  lands.  He  was  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a strait  existing 
somewhere  thereabout,  opening  into  the  Indian 
sea.  The  situation  in  which  he  placed  his  conjec- 
tural strait  was  somewhere  about  what  at  present 
is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.*  Could  he  but 
discover  such  a passage,  and  thus  link  the  New 
World  he  had  discovered,  with  the  opulent  ori- 
ental regions  of  the  old,  he  felt  that  he  should 
make  a magnificent  close  to  his  labors,  and  con- 
summate this  great  object  of  his  existence. 

When  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  sovereigns,  it 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Certain  of 
the  royal  council,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way,  observing  that  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
royal  treasury,  rendered  any  new  expedition 
highly  inexpedient.  They  intimated  also  that  Co- 
lumbus ought  not  to  be  employed  until  his  good 
conduct  in  Hispaniola  was  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  letters  from  Ovando.  These  narrow-minded 
suggestions  failed  in  their  aim  ; Isabella  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Columbus.  As 
to  the  expense,  -she  felt  that  while  furnishing  so 
powerful  a fleet  and  splendid  retinue  to  Ovando, 
to  take  possession  of  his  government,- it  would  be 
ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a few  ships 
to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  illustrious  enterprises.  As  to 


* Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Las  Casas  specifies  the 
vicinity  of  Nombre  de  Dios  as  the  place. 
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Ferdinand,  his  cupidity  was  roused  at  the  idea  of 
being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a more  direct  and 
safe  route  to  those  countries  with  which  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  opening  so  lucrative  a trade. 
The  project  also  would  occupy  the  admiral  for  a 
considerable  time,  and,  while  it  diverted  him  from 
claims  of  an  inconvenient  nature,  would  employ 
his  talents  in  a way  most  beneficial  to  the  crown. 
However  the  king  might  doubt  his  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  skill 
and  judgment  as  a navigator.  If  such  a strait  as 
the  one  supposed  were  really  in  existence,  Colum- 
bus was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  one  to  dis- 
cover it.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was  promptly 
acceded  to  ; he  was  authorized  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment immediately  ; and  repaired  to  Seville  in  the 
autumn  of  1501,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. 

Though  this  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his 
attention  from  his  romantic  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  it  still  continued  to 
haunt  his  mind.  He  left  his  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  researches  among  the  prophecies,  in  the 
hands  of  a devout  friar  of  the  name  of  Caspar  Gor- 
ricio,  who  assisted  to  complete  it.  In  February, 
also,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in 
which  he  apologizes  on  account  of  indispensable 
occupations,  for  not  having  repaired  to  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  intention,  to  give  ail  ac- 
count of  his  grand  discoveries.  After  briefly  re- 
lating them,  he  adds  that  his  enterprises  had  been 
undertaken  with  intent  of  dedicating  the  gains  to 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  mentions 
his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  thousand  horse  for  the  purpose, 
and  another  of  like  force  within  five  succeeding 
years.  This  pious  intention,  he  laments,  had  been 
impeded  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  he  feared, 
without  divine  aid,  would  be  entirely  frustrated, 
as  the  government  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
in  perpetuity  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  in- 
forms his  Holiness  of  his  being  about  to  embark  on 
another  voyage,  and  promises  solemnly,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  repair  to  Rome,  without  delay,  to  relate 
everything  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
sent him  with  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  he 
had  kept  from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  in  the  style  of  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  he  sent  his 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  sepulchre  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, together  with  the  collection  of  prophe- 
cies.! We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in 


* Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.,  tom.  ii.  p.  145. 

f A manuscript  volume  containing  a copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  collection  of  prophecies,  is  in  the 
Columbian  Library,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where 
the  author  of  this  work  has  seen  and  examined  it, 
since  publishing  the  first  edition.  The  title  and  some 
of  the  early  pages  of  the  work  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Fernando  Columbus,  the  main  body  of  the  work  is 
by  a strange  hand,  probably  by  the  Friar  Gaspar  Gor- 
ricio,  or  some  brother  of  his  Convent.  There  are 
trifling  marginal  notes  or  corrections,  and  one  or  two 
trivial  additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Columbus,  es- 
pecially a passage  added  after  his  return  from  his  fourth 
voyage  and  shortly  before  his  death,  alluding  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  which  took  place  during  his  so- 
journ in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  handwriting  of 
this  last  passage,  like  most  of  the  manuscript  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  the  author  has  seen,  is  small  and  deli- 
cate, but  wants  the  firmness  and  distinctness  of  his 
earlier  writing,  his  hand  having  doubtless  become  un- 
steady by  age  and  infirmity. 

This  document  is  extremely  curious  as  containing 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  works  of  the 
fathers  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  en- 


which  the  proposition  was  received.  Ferdinand, 
with  all  his  bigotry,  was  a shrewd  and  worldly 
prince.  Instead  ot  a chivalrous  crusade  against 
Jerusalem,  he. preferred  making  a pacific  arrange- 
ment with  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who  had 
menaced  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He 
dispatched,  therefore,  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  so 
distinguished  for  his  historical  writings,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Soldan,  by  whom  all  ancient 
grievances  between  the  two  powers  were  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
conservation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Christian  pilgrims  resorting  to  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  went  on  with  the 
preparations  for  his  contemplated  voyage,  though 
but  slowly,  owing,  as  Charlevoix  intimates,  to  the 
artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca  and  his  agents. 
He  craved  permission  to  touch  at  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  for  supplies  on  his  outward  voyage. 
This,  however,  the  sovereigns  forbade,  knowing 
that  he  had  many  enemies  in  the  island,  and  that 
the  place  would  be  in  great  agitation  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Ovando  and  the  removal  of  Bobadilla. 
They  consented,  however,  that  he  should  touch 
there  briefly  on  his  return,  by  which  time  they 
hoped  the  island  would  be  restored  to  tranquillity. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  with  him,  in  this  expe- 
dition, his  brother  the  Adelantado,  and  his  son 
Fernando,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year  ; also  two 
or  three  persons  learned  in  Arabic,  to  serve  as  in- 
terpreters, in  case  he  should  arrive  at  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Grand  Khan,  or  of  any  other  eastern 
prince  where  that  language  might  be  spoken,  or 
partially  known.  In  reply  to  letters  relative  to 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  his  rights,  and  to  mat- 
ters concerning  his  family,  the  sovereigns  wrote 
him  a letter,  dated  March  14th,  1502,  from  Valen- 
cia de  Torre,  in  which  they  again  solemnly  as- 
sured him  that  their  capitulations  with  him  should 
be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  dignities  therein 
ceded  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  children  after  him  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  confirm  them 
anew,  they  would  do  so,  and  secure  them  to  his 
son.  Besides  which,  they  expressed  their  disposi- 
tion to  bestow  further  honors  and  rewards  upon 
himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  children.  They  en- 
treated him,  therefore,  to  depart  in  peace  and 
confidence,  and  to  leave  all  his  concerns  in  Spain 
to  the  management  of  his  son  Diego.* 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  Columbus  received 
from  the  sovereigns,  and  the  assurances  it  con- 
tained were  as  ample  and  absolute  as  he  could 
desire.  Recent  circumstances,  however,  had  ap- 
parently rendered  him  dubious  of  the  future. 
During  the  time  that  he  passed  in  Seville,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  took  measures  to  secure 
his  fame,  and  preserve  the  claims  of  his  family,  by 
placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of  his  native 
country.  He  had  copies  of  all  the  letters,  grants, 
and  privileges  from  the  sovereigns,  appointing  him 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  the  Indies,  cop- 
ied and  authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Se- 
ville. Two  sets  of  these  were  transcribed,  to- 
gether with  his  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
containing  a circumstantial  and  eloquent  vindica- 
tion of  his  rights  ; and  two  letters  to  the  Bank  of 


thusiastic  mind  of  Columbus,  and  were  construed  by 
him  into  mysterious  prophecies  and  revelations.  The 
volume  is  in  good  preservation,  excepting  that  a few 
pages  have  been  cut  cut.  The  writing,  though  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  very  distinct  and 
legible.  The  library  mark  of  the  book  is  Estante  Z. 
Tab.  138,  No.  25. 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii  cap.  4. 
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St.  George,  at  Genoa,  assigning  to  it  the  tenth  of 
his  revenues,  to  be  employed  in  diminishing  the 
duties  on  corn  and  other  provisions — a truly  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  donation,  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city.'  These  two 
sets  of  documents  he  sent  by  different  individuals 
to  his  friend,  Doctor  Nicolo  Oclerigo,  formerly 
ambassador  from  Genoa  to  the  court  of  Spain, 


requesting  him  to  preserve  them  in  some  safe 
deposit,  and  to  apprise  his  son  Diego  of  the  same. 
His  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
court  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  precaution- 
ary measure,  that  an  appeal  to  the  world,  or  to 
posterity,  might  be  in  the  power  of  his  descend- 
ants, in  case  he  should  perish  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage.* * * § 


/ 


BOOK  XV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  ON  HIS  FOURTH  VOY- 
AGE— REFUSED  ADMISSION  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF 

SAN  DOMINGO— EXPOSED  TO  A VIOLENT  TEM- 
PEST. 

[1502.] 

Age  was  rapidly  making  its  advances  upon  Co- 
lumbus when  he  undertook  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  already  numbered 
sixty-six  years,  and  they  were  years  filled  with 
care  and  trouble,  in  which  age  outstrips  the  march 
of  time.  His  constitution,  originally  vigorous  in 
the  extreme,  had  been  impaired  by  hardships  and 
exposures  in  every  clime,  and  silently  preyed  upon 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  mind.  His  frame,  once 
powerful  and  commanding,  and  retaining  a sem- 
blance of  strength  and  majesty  even  in  its  decay, 
was  yet  crazed  by  infirmities  and  subject  to  par- 
oxysms of  excruciating  parn.  His  intellectual 
forces  alone  retained  their  wonted  health  and  en- 
ergy,  prompting  him,  at  a period  of  life  when 
most  men  seek  repose,  to  sally  forth  with  youthful 
ardor  on  the  most  toilsome  and  adventurous  of 
expeditions. 

His  squadron  for  the  present  voyage  consisted 
of  four  caravels,  the  smallest  of  fifty  tons  burden, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  seventy,  and  the  crews 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
With  this  little  armament  and  these  slender  barks 
did  the  venerable  discoverer  undertake  the  search 
after  a strait,  which,  if  found,  must  conduct  him 
into  the  most  remote  seas,  and  lead  to  a complete 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

In  this  arduous  voyage,  however,  he  had  a 
faithful  counsellor,  and  an  intrepid  and  vigorous 
coadjutor,  in  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  while 
his, younger  son  Fernando  cheered  him  with  his 
affectionate  sympathy.  He  had  learnt  to  appreci- 
ate such  comforts,  from  being  too  often  an  isola- 
ted stranger,  surrounded  by  false  friends  and  per- 
fidious enemies. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of 
May,  and  passed  over  to  Ercilla,  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  where  it  anchored  on  the  13th.  Under- 
standing that  the  Portuguese  garrison  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  fortress  by  the  Moors,  and  exposed 
to  great  peril,  Columbus  was  ordered  to  touch 
there,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
Before  his  arrival  the  siege  had  been  raised,  but 
the  governor  lay  ill,  having  been  wounded  in  an 
assault.  Columbus  sent  his  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  the  captains  of  the 
caravels  on  shore,  to  wait  upon  the  governor, 
with  expressions  of  friendship  and  civility,  and 
offers  of  the  services  of  his  squadron.  Their  visit 
and  message  gave  high  satisfaction,  and  several 
cavaliers  were  sent  to  wait  upon  the  admiral  in 


return,  some  of  whom  were  relatives  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  Doha  Felippa  Muhoz.  After  this  ex- 
change of  civilities,  the  admiral  made  sail  on  the 
same  day,  and  continued  his  voyage. f On  .the 
25th  of  May  he  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary,  and 
remained  at  that  and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a 
few  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  he  took  his  departure  for  the  New 
World.  The  trade  winds  were  so  favorable  that 
the  little  squadron  swept  gently  on  its  course, 
without  shifting  a sail,  and  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
June  at  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  called  by  the 
natives  Mantinino.  J After  stopping  here  for  three 
days,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  allow  the 
seamen  time  to  wash  their  clothes,  the  squadron 
passed  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  sailed  to  Do- 
minica, about  ten  leagues  distant. § Columbus 
continued  hence  along  the  inside  of  the  Antilles, 
to  Santa  Cruz,  then  along  the  south  side  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  steered  for  San  Domingo.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  original  plan  of  the  admiral,  who 
had  intended  to  steer  to  Jamaica,  ||  and  thence  to 
take  a departure  for  the  continent,  and  explore  its 
coasts  in  search  of  the  supposed  strait.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns  also,  pro- 
hibiting him  on  his  outward  voyage  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola.  His  excuse  was  that  his  principal 
vessel  sailed  extremely  ill,  could  not  carry  any 
canvas,  and  continually  embarrassed  and  delayed 
the  rest  of  the  squadron. He  wished,  therefore, 
to  exchange  it  for  one  of  the  fleet  which  had  re- 


* These  documents  lay  unknown  in  the  Oderigo 
family  until  1670,  when  Lorenzo  Oderigo  presented 
them  to  the  government  of  Genoa,  and  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  archives.  In  the  disturbances  and  revo- 
lutions of  after  times,  one  of  these  copies  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  the  other  disappeared.  In  1816  the  latter 
was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  deceased  Count 
Michel  Angelo  Cambiaso,  a senator  of  Genoa.  It  was 
procured  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  then  sovereign  of 
Genoa,  and  given  up  by  him  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in 
1821.  A custodia,  or  monument,  was  erected  in  that 
city  for  its  preservation,  consisting  of  a marble  column 
supporting  an  urn,  surmounted  by  a bust  of  Colum- 
bus. The  documents  were  deposited  in  the  urn. 
These  papers  have  been  published,  together  with  an 
historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  by  D.  Gio.  Battista 
Spotorno,  Professor  of  Eloquence,  etc.,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Genoa. 

t Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88. 

i Senor  Navarrete  supposes  this  island  to  be  the 
same  at  present  called  Santa  Lucia.  From  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  Dominica,  as  stated  by  Fernando 
Columbus,  it  was  more  probably  the  present  Mar- 
tinica. 

§ Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88. 

| Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Journal  of 
Porras,  Navarrete,  tom.  i., 

*jj  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88.  Las  Casas,  lib.  iL 
cap.  5. 
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cently  conveyed  Ovando  to  his  government,  or  to  I 
urchase  some  other  vessel  at  San  Domingo  ; am!  I 
e was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  be  blamed 
for  departing  from  his  orders,  in  a case  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  success  of  his  expedition. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  situation  of  the  island 
at  this  moment.  Ovando  had  reached  San  Do- 
mingo on  the  15th  of  April.  He  had  been  received 
with  the  accustomed  ceremony  on  the  shore,  by 
Bobadilla,  accompanied  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  He  was  escorted  to  the  fortress, 
where  his  commission  was  read  in  form,  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  authorities.  The  usual  oaths  were 
taken,  and  ceremonials  observed  ; and  the  new 
governor  was  hailed  with  great  demonstrations  of 
obedience  and  satisfaction.  Ovando  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  coolness  and  pru- 
dence, and  treated  Bobadilla  with  a courtesy  to- 
tally opposite  to  the  rudeness  with  which  the  latter 
had  superseded  Columbus.  The  emptiness  of 
mere  official  rank,  when  unsustained  by  merit, 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  Bobadilla.  The  mo- 
ment his  authority  was  at  an  end  all  his  impor- 
tance vanished.  He. found  himself  a solitary  and 
neglected  man,  deserted  by  those  whom  he  had 
most  favored,  and  he  experienced  the  worthless- 
ness of  the  popularity  gained  by  courting  the  prej- 
udices and  passions  of  the  multitude.  Still  there 
is  no  record  of  any  suit  having  been  instituted 
against  him  ; and  Las  Casas,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  declares  that  he  never  heard  any  harsh  thing 
spoken  of  him  by  the  colonists.* 

The  conduct  of  Roldan  and  his  accomplices, 
however,  underwent  a strict  investigation,  and 
many  were  arrested  to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  trial. 
They  appeared  undismayed,  trusting  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  friends  in  Spain  to  protect  them,  and 
many  relying  on  the  well-known  disposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Fonseca  to  favor  all  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  Columbus. 

The  fleet  which  had  brought  out  Ovando  was 
now  ready  for  sea  ; and  was  to  take  out  a number 
of  the  principal  delinquents,  and  many  of  the  idlers 
and  profligates  of  the  island.  Bobadilla  was  to 
embark  in  the  principal  ship,  on  board  of  which 
he  put  an  immense  amount  of  gold,  the  revenue 
collected  for  the  crown  during  his  government, 
and  which  he  confidently  expected  would  atone 
for  all  his  faults.  There  was  one  solid  mass  of 
virgin  gold  on  board  of  this  ship,  which  is  famous 
in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles.  It  had  been  found 
by  a female  Indian  in  a brook,  on  the  estate  of 
Francisco  de  Garay  and  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had 
been  taken  by  Bobadilla  to  send  to  the  king, 
making  the  owners  a suitable  compensation.  It 
was  said  to  weigh  three  thousand  six  hundred 
Castellanos,  f 

Large  quantities  of  gold  were  likewise  shipped 
in  the  fleet,  by  the  followers  of  Roldan,  and  other 
adventurers,  the  wealth  gained  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  natives.  Among  the  various  per- 
sons who  were  to  sail  in  the  principal  ship  was 
the  unfortunate  Guarionex,  the  once  powerful  ca- 
cique of  the  Vega.  He  had  been  confined  in  Fort 
Conception  ever  since  his  capture  after  the  war 
of  Higuey,  and  was  now  to  be  sent  a captive  in 
chains  to  Spain.  In  one  of  the  ships,  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Caravjal,  the  agent  of  Columbus,  had 
put  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  be  remitted  to 
him,  being  part  of  his  property,  either  recently 
collected  or  recovered  from  the  hands  of  Boba- 
dilla.t 


The  preparations  were  all  made,  and  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  when,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  the  squadron  of  Columbus  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  He  immediately  sent  Pedro 
de  Terreros;  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  on 
shore  to  wait' on  Ovando,  and  explain  to  him  that 
the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  procure  a vessel 
in  exchange  for  one  of  his  caravels,  which  was 
extremely  defective.  He  requested  permission 
also  to  shelter  his  squadron  in  the  harbor  ; as  he 
apprehended,  from  various  indications,  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  This  request  was  refused  by 
Ovando.  Las  Casas  thinks  it  probable  that  he 
had  instructions  from  the  sovereigns  not  to  admit 
Columbus,  and  that  he  was  further  swayed  by 
prudent  considerations,  as  San  Domingo  was  at 
that  moment  crowded  with  the  most  virulent  ene- 
mies of  the  admiral,  many  of  them  in  a high  state 
of  exasperation,  from  recent  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  against  them.* 

When  the  ungracious  refusal  of  Ovando  was 
brought  to  Columbus,  and  he  found  all  shelter 
denied  him,  he  sought  at  least  to  ayert  the  danger 
of  the  fleet,  which  was  about  to  sail.  He  sent 
back  the  officer,  therefore,  to  the  governor,  en- 
treating him  not  to  permit  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea 
for  several  days,  assuring  him  that  there  were 
indubitable  signs  of  an  impending  tempest.  This 
second  request  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  first. 
The  weather,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  was  fair 
and  tranquil  ; the  pilots  and  seamen  were  impa- 
tient to  depart.  They  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of 
the  admiral,  ridiculing  him  as  a false  prophet, 
and  they  persuaded  Ovando  not  to  detain  the  fleet 
on  so  unsubstantial  a pretext. 

It  was  hard  treatment  of  Columbus,  thus  to  be 
denied  the  relief  which  the  state -of  his  ships  re- 
quired, and  to  be  excluded  in  time  of  distress  from 
the  very  harbor  he  had  discovered.  He  retired 
from  the  river  full  of  grief  and  indignation.  His 
crew  murmured  loudly  at  being  shut  out  from  a 
port  of  their  own  nation,  where  even  strangers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  admitted. 
They  repined  at  having  embarked  with  a com- 
mander liable  to  such  treatment,  and  anticipated 
nothing  but  evil  from  a voyage,  in  which  they 
ware  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
pulsed from  the  protection  of  the  land. 

Being  confident,  from  his  observations  of  those 
natural  phenomena  in  which  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
that  the  anticipated  storm  could  not  be  distant, 
and  expecting  it  from  the  land  side,  Columbus 
kept  his  feeble  squadron  close  to  the  shore,  and 
sought  for  secure  anchorage  in  some  wild  bay  or 
river  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla  set  sail 
from  San  Domingo,  and  stood  out  confidently  to 
sea.  Within  two  days  the  predictions  of  Colum- 
bus were  verified.  One  of  those  tremendous  hur- 
ricanes, which  sometimes  sweep  those  latitudes, 
had  gradually  gathered  up.  The  baleful  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens,  the  wild  look  of  the  ocean, 
the  rising  murmur  of  the  winds,  all  gave  notice  of 
its  approach.  The  fleet  had  scarcely  reached  the 
eastern  point  of  Hispaniola  when  the  tempest  burst 
over  it  with  awful  fury,  involving  everything  in 
wreck  and  ruin.  The  ship  on  board  of  which  were 
Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  a number  of  the  most  invet- 
erate enemies  of  Columbus,  was  swallowed  up  with 
all  its  crew,  and  with  the  celebrated  mass  of  gold, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure, 
gained  by  the  miseries  of  the  Indians.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  returned  to  San 
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Domingo,  in  shattered  condition,  and  only  one 
was  enabled  to  continue  her  voyage  to  Spain. 
That  one,  according  to  Fernando  Columbus,  was 
the  weakest  of  the  fleet,  and  had  on  board  the  four 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  property  of  the  ad- 
miral. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  storm  the  little 
squadron  of  Columbus  remained  tolerably  well 
sheltered  by  the  land.  On  the  second  day  the 
tempest  increased  in  violence,'  and  the  night  com- 
ing on  with  unusual  darkness,  the  ships  lost  sight 
of  each  other  and  were  separated.  The  admiral 
still  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and  sustained  no 
damage.  The  others,  fearful  of  the  land  in  such 
a dark  and  boisterous  night,  ran  out  for  sea-room, 
and  encountered  the  whole  fury  of  the  elements. 
For  several  days  they  were  driven  about  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  fearful  each  moment  of 
shipwreck,  and  giving  up  each  other  as  lost.  The 
Adelantado,  Who  commanded  the  ship  already 
mentioned  as  being  scarcely  seaworthy,  ran  the 
most  imminent  hazard,  and  nothing  but  his  con- 
summate seamanship  enabled  him  to  keep  her 
afloat.  At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  they 
all  arrived  safe  at  Port  Hermoso,  to  the  west  of 
San  Domingo.  The  Adelantado  had  lost  his  long- 
boat ; and  all  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  admiral,  had  sustained  more  or  less  in- 
jury. 

When  Columbus  learnt  the  signal  destruction 
that  had  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  almost  before 
his  eyes,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  awe,  and 
considered  his  own  preservation  as  little, less  than 
miraculous.  Both  his  son  Fernando  and  the  ven- 
erable historian  Las  Casas  looked  upon  the  event 
as  one  of  those  awful  judgments  which  seem  at 
times  to  deal  forth  temporal  retribution.  They 
notice  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  enemies  of 
the  admiral  were  swallowed  up  by  the  raging  sea, 
the  only  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  enabled  to 
pursue  her  voyage,  and  reach  her  port  of  destina- 
tion, was  the  frail  bark  freighted  with  the  prop- 
erty of  Columbus.  The  evil,  however,  in  this,  as 
in  most  circumstances,  overwhelmed  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilt);.  In  the  ship  with  Bobadilla 
and  Roldan,  perished  the  captive  Guarionex,  the 
unfortunate  cacique  of  the  Vega.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

VOYAGE  ALONG  THE  COAST  OF  HONDURAS. 

[1502.] 

For  several  days  Columbus  remained  in  Port 
Hermoso,  to  repair  his  vessels  and  permit  his 
crews  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves  after  the 
late  tempest.  He  had  scarcely  left  this  harbor 
when  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  another 
storm  in  Jacquemel,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  Port  Brazil.  Hence  he  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  July,  steering  for  Terra  Firma.  The 
weather  falling  perfectly  calm,  he  was  borne  away 
by  the  currents  until  he  found  himself  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  little  islands  near  Jamaica, f desti- 
tute of  springs,  but  where  the  seamen  obtained  a 
supply  of  water  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand  on 
the  beach. 

The  calm  continuing,  he  was  swept  away  to  the 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Hist,  del 
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group  of  small  islands,  or  keys,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  to  which,  in  1494,  he  had  given  the 
name  of  The  Gardens.  He  had  scarcely  touched 
there,  however,  when  the  wind  sprang  up  from  a 
favorable  quarter,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make 
sail  on  his  destined  course.  He  now  stood  to  the 
south-west,  and  after  a few  days  discovered,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  a small  but  elevated  island, 
agreeable  to  the  eye  from  the  variety  of  trees  with 
which  it  was  covered.  Among  these  was  a great 
number  of  lofty  pines,  from  which  circumstance 
Columbus  named  it  Isla  de  Pinos.  It  has  always, 
however,  retained  its  Indian  name  of  Guanaja,* 
which  has  been  extended  to  a number  of  smaller 
islands  surrounding  it.  This  group  is  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  east 
of  the  great  bay  or  gulf  of  that  name. 

The  Adelantado,  with  two  launches  full  of  peo- 
ple, landed  on  the  principal  island,  which  was  ex- 
tremely verdant  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  re- 
sembled those  of  other  islands,  excepting  that 
their  foreheads  were  narrower.  While  the  Ade- 
lantado was  on  shore,  he  beheld  a great  canoe  ar- 
riving, as  from  a distant  and  important  voyage. 
He  was  struck  with  its  magnitude  -and  con- 
tents. It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
a galley,  though  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a sin- 
gle tree.  In  the  centre  was  a kind  of  awn- 
ing or  cabin  of  palm-leaves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  in  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  and 
sufficiently  close  to  exclude  both  sun  and  rain. 
Under  this  sat  a cacique  with  his  wives,  and 
children.  Twenty-five  Indians  rowed  the  canoe, 
and  it  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  articles  of  the 
manufacture  and  natural  production  of  the  adja- 
cent countries.  It  is  supposed  that  this  bark  had 
come  from  the  province  of  Yucatan,  which  is 
about  forty  leagues  distant  from  this  island. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  appeared  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  readily  went  alongside 
of  the  admiral’s  caravel.  Columbus  was  over- 
joyed at  thus  having  brought  to  him  at  once,  with- 
out trouble  or  danger,  a collection  of  specimens 
of  all  the  important  articles  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  He  examined  with  great  curiosity  and 
interest  the  contents  of  the  canoe.  Among  vari- 
ous utensils  and  w'eapons  similar  to  those  already 
found  among  the  natives,  he  perceived  others  of 
a much  superior  kind.  There  were  hatchets  for 
cutting  wood,  formed  not  of  stone  but  copper  ; 
wooden  swords,  with  channels  on  each  side  of  the 
blade,  in  which  sharp  flints  were  firmly  fixed  by 
cords  made  of  the  intestines  of  fishes  ; being  the 
same  kind  of  weapon  afterward  found  among  the 
Mexicans.  There  were  copper  bells,  and  other 
articles  of  the  same  metal,  together  with  a rude 
kind  of  crucible  in  which  to  melt  it  ; various  ves- 
sels and  utensils  neatly  formed  of  clay,  of  marble, 
and  of  hard  wood  ; sheets  and  mantles  of  cotton, 
worked  and  dyed  with  various  colors  ; great 
quantities  of  cacao,  a fruit  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  which,  as  they  soon  found,  the  na- 
tives held  in  great  estimation,  using  it  both  as 
food  and  money.  There  was  a beverage  also  ex- 
tracted from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  resembling 
beer.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  bread  made 
of  maize,  and  roots  of  various  kinds,  similar  to 
those  of  Hispaniola.  From  among  these  articles 
Columbus  collected  such  as  were  important  to 
send  as  specimens  to  Spain,  giving  the  natives 
European  trinkets  in  exchange,  with  which  they 
were  highly  satisfied.  They  appeared  to  mani- 
fest neither  astonishment  nor  alarm  when  on 
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board  of  the  vessels,  and  surrounded  by  people 
who  must  have  been  so  strange  and  wonderful  to 
them.  The  women  wore  mantles,  with  which 
they  wrapped  themselves,  like  the  female  Moors 
of  Granada,  and  the  men  had  cloths  of  cotton 
round  their  loins.  Both  sexes  appeared  more  par- 
ticular about  these  coverings,  and  to  have  a 
quicker  sense  of  personal  modesty  than  any  In- 
dians Columbus  had  yet  discovered. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  superi- 
ority of  their  implements  and  manufactures,  were 
held  by  the  admiral  as  indications  that  he  wps  ap- 
proaching more  civilized  nations.  He  endeavored 
to  gain  particular  information  from  these  Indians 
about  the  surrounding  countries  ; but  as  they 
spoke  a different  language  from  that  of  his  inter- 
preters, he  could  understand  them  but  imperfect- 
ly. They  informed  him  that  they  had  just  arrived 
from  a country,  rich,  cultivated,  and  industrious, 
situated  to  the  west.  They  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  regions,  and  the  people  in  that  quarter,  and 
urged  him  to  steer  in  that  direction.  Well  would 
it  have  been  for  Columbus  had  he  followed  their 
advice.  Within  a day  or  two  he  would  have  ar- 
rived at  Yucatan  ; the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the 
other  opulent  countries  of  New  Spain  would  have 
necessarily  followed  ; the  Southern  Ocean  would 
have  been  disclosed  to  him,  and  a succession  of 
splendid  discoveries  would  have  shed  fresh  glory 
on  his  declining  age,  instead  of  its  sinking  amidst 
gloom,  neglect,  and  disappointment. 

The  admiral’s  whole  mind,  however,  was  at 
present  intent  upon  discovering  the  strait.  As 
the  countries  described  by  the  Indians  lay  to  the 
west,  he  supposed  that  he  could  easily  visit  them 
at  some  future  time,  by  running  with  the  trade- 
winds  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  he  imagined 
must  continue  on,  so  as  to  join  them.  At  present 
he  was  determined  to  seek  the  main-land,  the 
mountains  of  which  were  visible  to  the  south,  and 
apparently  not  many  leagues  distant  ;*  by  keeping 
along  it  steadfastly  to  the  east,  he  must  at  length 
arrive  to  where  he  supposed  it  to  be  severed  from 
the  coast  of  Paria  by  an  intervening  strait  ; and 
passing  through  this,  he  should  soon  make  his 
way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  richest  parts  of 
India. f 

He  was  encouraged  the  more  to  persist  in  his 
eastern  course  by  information  from  the  Indians, 
that  there  were  many  places  in  that  direction 
which  abounded  with  gold.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  gathered  among  these  people 
was  derived  from  an  old  man  more  intelligent  than 
the  rest,  who  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  navigator 
of  these  seas.  Columbus  retained  him  to  serve  as 
a guide  along  the  coast,  and  dismissed  his  com- 
panions with  many  presents. 

Leaving  the  island  of  Guanaja,  he  stood  south- 
wardly for  the  main-land,  and  after  sailing  a few 
leagues  discovered  a cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Caxinas,  from  its  being  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  so  called  by  the  natives.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent known  as  Cape  Honduras.  Here,  on  Sunday 
the  14th  of  August,  the  Adelantado  landed  with 
the  captains  of  the  caravels  and  many  of  the  sea- 
men, to  attend  mass,  which  was  performed  under 
the  trees  on  the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  pious 
custom  of  the  admiral,  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit.  On  the  17th  the  Adelantado  again 
landed  at  a river  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
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point,  on  the  bank  of  which  he  displayed  the  ban- 
ners of  Castile,  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties  ; from 
which  circumstances  he  named  this  the  River  of 
Possession.*- 

At  this  place  they  found  upward  of  a hundred 
Indians  assembled,  laden  with  bread  and  maize, 
fish  and  fowl,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  These  they  laid  down  as  presents  before 
the  Adelantado  and  his  party,  and  drew  back  to 
a distance  without  speaking  a word.  The  Ade- 
lantado distributed  among  them  various  trinkets, 
with  which  they  were  well  pleased,  and  appeared 
the  next  day  in  the  same  place,  in  greater  num- 
bers, with  still  more  abundant  supplies  of  provi- 
sions. 

The  natives  of  this  neighborhood,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  eastward,  had  higher  fore- 
heads than  those  of  the  islands.  They  were  of 
different  languages,  and  varied  from  each  other  in 
their  decorations.  Some  were  entirely  naked  ; 
and  their  bodies  were  marked  by  means  of  fire 
with  the  figures  of  various  animals.  Some  wore 
coverings  about  the  loins  ; others  short  cotton 
jerkins  without  sleeves  ; some  wore  tresses  of  hair 
in  front.  The  chieftains  had  caps  of  white  or  col- 
ored cotton.  When  arrayed  for  any  festival,  they 
painted  their  faces  black,  or  with  stripes  of  vari- 
ous colors,  or  with  circles  round  the  eyes.  The 
old  Indian  guide  assured  the  admiral  that  many  of 
them  were  cannibals.  In  one  part  of  the  coast  the 
natives  had  their  ears  bored,  and  hideously  dis- 
tended r which  caused  the  Spaniards  to  call  that 
region  la  Costa  de  la  Oreja,  or  “ The  Coast  of  the 
Ear.”f 

From  the  River  of  Possession,  Columbus  pro- 
ceeded along  what  is  at  present  called  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  beating  against  contrary  winds,  and 
struggling  with  currents,  which  swept  from  the 
east  like  the  constant  stream  of  a river.  He  often 
lost  in  one  tael,  what  he  had  laboriously  gained 
in  two,  frequently  making  but  two  leagues  in  a 
day,  and  never  more  than  five.  At  night  he  an- 
chored under  the  land,  through  fear  of  proceeding 
along  an  unknown  coast  in  the  dark,  but  was 
often  forced  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rents.! aU  this  time  he  experienced  the  same 
kind  of  weather  that  had  prevailed  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  and  had  attended  him  more  or  less 
for  upward  of  sixty  days.  There  was,  he  says, 
almost  an  incessant  tempest  of  the  heavens,  with 
heavy  rains,  and  such  thunder  and  lightning  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  the  drenching  rains 
and  rending  thunder  of  the  tropics  will  not  think 
his  description  of  the  storms  exaggerated.  His 
vessels  were  strained  so  that  their  seams  opened  ; 
the  sails  and  riggingwere  rent,  and  the  provisions 
were  damaged  by  the  rain  and  by  the  leakage. 
The  sailors  were  exhausted  with  labor  and  har- 
assed with  terror.  They  many  times  confessed 
their  sins  to  each  other,  and  prepared  for  death. 
“ I have  seen  many  tempests,”  says  Columbus, 
“ but  none  so  violent  or  of  such  long  duration.” 
He  alludes  to  the  whole  series  of  storms  for  up- 
ward of  two  months,  since  he  had  been  refused 
shelter  at  San  Domingo.  During  a great  part  of 
this  time  he  had  suffered  extremely  from  the 
gout,  aggravated  by  his  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 
His  illness  3id  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his 
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duties  ; he  had  a small  cabin  or  chamber  con- 
structed on  the  stern,  whence,  even  when  confined 
to  his  bed,  he  could  keep  a look-out  and  regulate 
the  sailing  of  the  ships.  Many  times  he  was  so 
ill  that  he  thought  his  end  approaching.  His  anx- 
ious mind  was  distressed  about  his  brother  the 
Adelantado,  whom  he  had  persuaded  against  his 
will  to  come  on  this  expedition,  and  who  was  in 
the  worst  vessel  of  the  squadron.  He  lamented 
also  having  brought  with  him  his  son  Fernando, 
exposing  him  at  so  tender  an  age  to  such  perils 
and  hardships,  although  the  youth  bore  them  with 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a veteran.  Often, 
too,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  son  Diego,  and 
the  cares  and  perplexities  into  which  his  death 
might  plunge  him.* * * §  At  length,  after  struggling 
for  upward  of  forty  days  since  leaving  the  Cape  of 
Honduras,  to  make  a distance  of  about  seventy 
leagues,  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of  September  at 
a cape  where  the  coast,  making  an  angle,  turned 
directly  south,  so  as  to  give  them  an  easy  wind 
and  free  navigation.  Doubling  the  point,  they 
swept  off  with  flowing  sails  and  hearts  filled  with 
joy  ; and  the  admiral,  to  commemorate  this  sud- 
den relief  from  toil  and  peril,  gave  to  the  Cape 
the  name  of  Gracias  a Dios,  or  Thanks  to  God.f 


CHAPTER  III. 

VOYAGE  ALONG  THE  MOSQUITO  COAST,  AND 
TRANSACTIONS  AT  CARIARI. 

[I503-] 

After  doubling  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  Colum- 
bus sailed  directly  south,  along  what  is  at  present 
called  the  Mosquito  shore.  The  land  was  of 
varied  character,  sometimes  rugged,  with  craggy 
promontories  and  points  stretching  into  the  sea,  at 
other  places  verdant  and  fertile,  and  watered  by 
abundant  streams.  In  the  rivers  grew  immense 
reeds,  sometimes  of  the  thickness  of  a man’s  thigh  : 
they  abounded  with  fish  and  tortoises,  and  alliga- 
tors basked  on  the  banks.  At  one  place  Columbus 
passed  a cluster  of  twelve  small  islands,  on  which 
grew  a fruit  resembling  the  lemon,  on  which  ac- 
count he  called  them  the  Limonares.j; 

After  sailing  about  sixty-two  leagues  along  this 
coast,  being  greatly  in  want  of  wood  and  water, 
the  squadron  anchored  on  the  16th  of  September, 
near  a copious  river,  up  which  the  boats  were  sent 
to  procure  the  requisite  supplies.  As  they  were 
returning  to  their  ships,  a sudden  swelling  of  the 
sea,  rushing  in  and  encountering  the  rapid  current 
of  the  river,  caused  a violent  commotion,  in  which 
one  of  the  boats  was  swallowed  up,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  This  melancholy  event  had  a 
gloomy  effect  upon  the  crews,  already  dispirited 
and  careworn  from  the  hardships  they  had  endured, 
and  Columbus,  sharing  their  dejection,  gave  the 
stream  the  sinister  name  of  El  rio  del  Desaslre, 
or  the  River  of  Disaster.^ 

Leaving  this  unlucky  neighborhood,  they  con- 
tinued for  several  days  along  the  coast,  until  find- 


*  Letter  from  Jamaica.  Navarrete,  Colec  , tom.  i. 

t Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  91. 

t P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  These  may  have 
been  the  lime,  a small  and  extremely  acid  species  of 
the  lemon. 

§ Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  91.  Journal  of  Porras. 


ing  both  his  ships  and  his  people  nearly  disabled 
by  the  buffetings  of  the  tempests,  Columbus,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  cast  anchor  between  a 
small  island  and  the  main-land,  in  what  appeared 
a commodious  and  delightful  situation.  The  island 
was  covered  with  groves  of  palm-trees,  cocoanut- 
trees,  bananas,  and  a delicate  and  fragrant  fruit, 
which  the  admiral  continually  mistook  for  the 
mirabolane  of  the  -East  Indies.  The  fruits  and 
flowers  and  odoriferous  shrubs  of  the  island  sent 
forth  grateful  perfumes,  so  that  Columbus  gave  it 
the  name  of  La  Huerta,  or  The  Garden.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives,  Quiribiri.  Immediately  op- 
posite, at  a short  league’s  distance,  was  an  Indian 
village,  named  Cariari,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  river.  The  country  around  was  fresh 
and  verdant,  finely  diversified  by  noble  hills  and 
forests,  with  trees  of  such  height  that  Las  Casas 
says  they  appeared  to  reach  the  skies. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships,  they 
gathered  together  on  the  coast,  armed  with  bcws 
and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  lances,  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  shores.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  land  during  that  or  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  but  remained  quietly  on  board  re- 
pairing the  ships,  airing  and  drying  the  damaged 
provisions,  or  reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage.  When  the  savages  perceived  that  these 
wonderful  beings,  who  had  arrived  in  this  strange 
manner  on  their  coast,  were  perfectly  pacific,  and 
made  no  movement  to  molest  them,  their  hostility 
ceased,  and  curiosity  predominated.  They  made 
various  pacific  signals,  waving  their  mantles  like 
banners,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards  to  land. 
Growing  still  more  bold,  they  swam  to  the  ships, 
bringing  off  mantles  and  tunics  of  cotton,  and 
ornaments  of  the  inferior  sort  of  gold  called 
guanin,  which  they  wore  abqut  their  necks. 
These  they  offered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  ad- 
miral, however,  forbade  all  traffic,  making  them 
presents,  but  taking  nothing  in  exchange,  wishing 
to  impress  them  with  a favorable  idea  of  the  liber- 
ality and  disinterestedness  of  the  white  men.  The 
pride  of  the  savages  was  touched  at  the  refusal  of 
their  proffered  gifts,  and  this  supposed  contempt 
for  their  manufactures  and  productions.  They 
endeavored  to  retaliate,  by  pretending  like  in- 
difference. On  returning  to  shore,  they  tied 
together  all  the  European  articles  which  had  been 
given  them,  without  retaining  the  least  trifle,  and 
left  them  lying  on  the  strand,  where  the  Spaniards 
found  them  on  a subsequent  day. 

Finding  the  strangers  still  declined  to  come  on 
shore,  the  natives  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  their 
confidence,  and  dispel  the  distrust  which  their 
hostile  demonstrations  might  have  caused.  A 
boat  approaching  the  shore  cautiously  one  day,  in 
quest  of  some  sate  place  to  procure  water,  an  an- 
cient Indian,  of  venerable  demeanor,  issued  from 
among  the  trees.,  bearing  a white  banner  on  the 
end  of  a staff,  and  leading  two  girls,  one  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  other  about  eight,  hav- 
ing jewels  of  guanin  about  their  necks.  These  he 
brought  to  the  boat  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards, 
making  signs  that  they  were  to  be  detained  as 
hostages  while  the  strangers  should  be  on  shore. 
Upon  this  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  with  confi- 
dence and  filled  their  water-casks,  the  • Indians 
remaining  at  a distance,  and  observing  the  strict- 
est care,  neither  by  word  nor  movement  to  cause 
any  new  distrust.  When  the  boats  were  about  to 
return  to  the  ships,  the  old  Indian  made  signs  that 
the  young  girls  should  be  taken  on  board,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  any  denial.  On  entering  the 
ships  the  girls  showed  no  signs  of  grief  nor  alarm, 
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though  surrounded  by  what  to  them  must  have 
been  uncouth  and  formidable  beings.  Columbus 
was  careful  that  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  him 
should  not  be  abused.  After  feasting  the  young 
females,  and  ordering  them  to  be  clothed  and 
adorned  with  various  ornaments,  he  sent  them  on 
shore.  The  night,  however,  had  fallen,  and  the 
coast  was  deserted.  They  had  to  return  to  the 
ship,  where  they  remained  all  night  under  the 
careful  protection  of  the  admiral.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  restored  them  to  their  friends.  The  old 
Indian  received  them  with  joy,  and  manifested  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  ex- 
perienced. In  the  evening,  however,  when  the 
boats  went  on  shore,  the  young  girls  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a multitude  of  their  friends,  and 
returned  all  the  presents  they  had  received,  nor 
could,  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  retain  any  of  them, 
although  they  must  have  been  precious  in  their 
eyes  ; so  greatly  was  the  pride  of  these  savages 
piqued  at  having  their  gifts  refused. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  Adelantado  ap- 
proached the  shore,  two  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, entering  the  water,  took  him  out  of  the  boat 
in  their  arms,  and  carrying  him  to  land,  seated 
him  with  great  ceremony  on  a grassy  bank.  Don 
Bartholomew  endeavored  to  collect  information 
from  them  respecting  the  country,  and  ordered  the 
notary  of  the  squadron  to  write  down  their  replies. 
The  latter  immediately  prepared  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  proceeded  to  write  ; but  no  sooner  did 
the  Indians  behold  this  strange  and  mysterious 
process,  than  mistaking  it  for  some  necromantic 
spell,  intended  to  be  wrought  upon  them,  they  fled 
with  terror.  After  some  time  they  returned,  cau- 
tiously scattering  a fragrant  powder  in  the  air,  and 
burning  some  of  it  in  such  a direction  that  the 
smoke  should  be  borne  toward  the  Spaniards  by 
the  wind.  This  was  apparently  intended  to  counter- 
act any  baleful  spell,  for  they  regarded  the  strangers 
as  beings  of  a mysterious  and  supernatural  order. 

The  sailors  looked  upon  these  counter-charms 
of  the  Indians  with  equal  distrust,  and  apprehend- 
ed something  of  magic  ; nay,  Fernando  Columbus, 
who  was  present,  and  records  the  scene,  appears 
to  doubt  whether  these  Indians  were  not  versed  in 
sorcery,  and  thus  led  to  suspect  it  in  others.* * 

Indeed,  not  to  conceal  a foible,  which  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  than 
of  the  man,  Columbus  himself  entertained  an  idea 
of  the  kind,  and  assures  the  sovereigns,  in  his  let- 
ter from  Jamaica,  that  the  people  of  Cariari  and 
its  vicinity  are  great  enchanters,  and  he  intimates 
that  the  two  Indian  girls  who  had  visited  his  ship 
had  magic  powder  concealed  about  their  persons. 
He  adds,  that  the  sailors  attributed  all  the  delays 
and  hardships  experienced  on  that  coast  to  their 
being  under  the  influence  of  some  evil  spell, 
worked  by  the  witchcraft  of  the  natives,  and  that 
they  still  remained  in  that  belief.f 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  91. 
f Letter  from  Jamaica. 

Note. — We  find  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  su- 
perstition in  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  and  as  Colum- 
bus considered  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  countries 
described  by  that  traveller,  he  may  have  been  influ- 
enced in  this  respect  by  his  narrations.  Speaking  of 
the  island  of  Soccotera  (Socotra),  Marco  Polo  ob- 
serves : “ The  inhabitants  deal  more  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  than  any  other  people,  although  forbidden 
by  their  archbishop,  who  excommunicates  and  anathe- 
matizes them  for  the  sin.  Of  this,  however,  they 
make  little  account,  and  if  any  vessel  belonging  to  a 
pirate  should  injure  one  of  theirs,  they  do  not  fail  to 
lay  him  under  a spell,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  on 


For  several  days  the  squadron  remained  at  this 
place,  during  which  time  the  ships  were  examined 
and  repaired,  and  the  crews  enjoyed  repose  and 
the  recreation  <jf  the  land.  The  Adelantado,  with 
a band  of  armed  men,  made  excursions  on  shore 
to  collect  information.  There  was  no  pure  gold 
to  be  met  with  here,  all  their  ornaments  were  of 
guanin  ; but  the  natives  assured  the  Adelantado, 
that,  in  proceeding  along  the  coast,  the  ships 
would  soon  arrive  at  a country  where  gold  was  in 
great  abundance. 

In  examining  one  of  the  villages,  the  Adelantado 
found,  in  a large  house,  several  sepulchres.  One 
contained  a human  body  embalmed  : in  another, 
there  were  two  bodies  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  so 
preserved  as  to  be  free  from  any  disagreeable 
odor.  They  were  adorned  with  the  ornaments 
most  precious  to  them  when  living  ; and  the  sepul- 
chres were  decorated  with  rude  carvings  and' 
paintings  representing  various  animals,  and  some- 
times what  appeared  to  be  intended  for  portraits 
of  the  deceased.*  Throughout  most  of  the  savage 
tribes  there  appears  to  have  been  great  venera- 
tion for  the  dead,  and  an  anxiety  to  preserve  their 
remains  undisturbed. 

When  about  to  sail,  Columbus  seized  seven  of 
the  people,  two  of  whom,  apparently  the  most  in- 
telligent, he  selected  to  serve  as  guides  ; the  rest 
he  suffered  to  depart.  His  late  guide  he  had  dis- 
missed with  presents  at  Cape  Gracias  a Dios. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cariari  manifested  unusual  sen- 
sibility at  this  seizure  of  their  countrymen.  They 
thronged  the  shore,  and  sent  off  four  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  with  presents  to  the  ships,  imploring 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

The  admiral  assured  them  that  he  only  took  their 
companions  as  guides,  for  a short  distance  along 
the  coast,  and  would  restore  them  soon  in  safety 
to  their  homes.  He  ordered  various  presents  to 
be  given  to  the  ambassadors  ; but  neither  his 
promises  nor  gifts  could  soothe  the  grief  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  natives  at  beholding  their  friends 
carried  away  by  beings  of  whom  they  had  such 
mysterious  apprehensions. f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VOYAGE  ALONG  COSTA  RICA  — SPECULATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  ISTHMUS  AT  VERAGUA. 

[IS02.J 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  squadron  departed 
from  Cariari,  and  sailed  along  what  is  at  present 
called  Costa  Rica  (or  the  Rich  Coast),  from  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  found  in  after  years  among 
its  mountains.  After  sailing  about  twenty-two 
leagues  the  ships  anchored  in  a great  bay,  about 
six  leagues  in  length  and  three  on  breadth,  full  of 


his  cruise  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  for  the  dam- 
age ; and  even  although  he  should  have  a fair  and 
leading  wind,  they  have  the  power  of  causing  it  to 
change,  and  thereby  obliging  him,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  return  to  the  island.  They  can  in  like  manner, 
cause  the  sea  to  become  calm,  and  at  their  will  can 
raise  tempests,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  produce 
many  other  extraordinary  effects  that  need  not  be 
particularized. — Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  cap.  35,  Eng. 
translation  by  W.  Marsden. 

* Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  91. 

f Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Almirante 
cap.  91.  Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica. 
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islands,  with  channels  opening  between  them,  so 
as  to  present  three  or  four  entrances.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  Caribaro,*  and  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  natives  of  Cariari  as  plentiful 
in  gold. 

The  islands  were  beautifully  verdant,  covered 
with  groves,  and  sent  forth  the  fragrance  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  channels  between  them  were 
so  deep  and  free  from  rocks  that  the  ships  sailed 
along  them,  as  if  in  canals  in  the  streets  of  a city, 
the  spars  and  rigging  brushing  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  trees.  After  anchoring,  the  boats 
landed  on  one  of  the  islands,  where  they  found 
twenty  canoes.  The  people  were  on  shore  among 
the  trees.  Being  encouraged  by  the  Indians  of 
Cariari,  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards,  they 
soon  advanced  with  confidence.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  on  this  coast,  the  Spaniards  met  with 
specimens  of  pure  gold  ; the  natives  wearing 
large  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by 
cotton  cords  ; they  had  ornaments  likewise  of 
guanin,  rudely  shaped  like  eagles.  One  of  them 
exchanged  a plate  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  ten 
ducats,  for  three  hawks’  bells. f 

On  the  following  day  the  boats  proceeded  to 
the  main-land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The 
country  around  was  high  and  rough,  and  the  vil- 
lages were  generally  perched  on  the  heights. 
They  met  with  ten  canoes  of  Indians,  their  heads 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  coronets 
formed  of  the  claws  of  beasts  and  the  quills  of 
birds  ; J most  of  them  had  plates  of  gold  about 
their  necks,  but  refused  to  part  with  them.  The 
Spaniards  brought  two  of  them  to  the  admiral  to 
serve  as  guides.  One*  had  a plate  of  pure  gold 
worth  fourteen  ducats,  another  an  eagle  worth 
twenty-two  ducats.  Seeing  the  great  value  which 
the  strangers  set  upon  this  metal,  they  assured 
them  it  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  within  the 
distance  of  two  days’  journey  ; and  mentioned 
various  places  along  the  coast  whence  it  was 
procured,  particularly  Veragua,  which  was  about 
twenty-five  leagues  distant. $ 

The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  they  would  gladly  have  remained  to 
barter,  but  the  admiral  discouraged  all  disposi- 
tion of  the  kind.  He  barely  sought  to  collect 
specimens  and  information  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  then  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  the 
great  object  of  his  enterprise,  the  imaginary 
strait. 

Sailing  on  the  17th  of  October,  from  this  bay, 
or  rather  gulf,  he  began  to  coast  this  region  of 
reputed  wealth,  since  called  the  coast  of  Veragua  ; 
and  after  sailing  about  twelve  leagues  arrived  at 
a large  river,  which  his  son  Fernando  calls  the 
Guaig.  Here,  on  the  boats  being  sent  to  land, 
about  two  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  the 
shore,  armed  with  clubs,  lances,  and  swords  of 
palm-wood.  The  forests  echoed  with  the  sound 
of  wooden  drums,  and  the  blasts  of  conch-shells, 
their  usual  war  signals.  They  rushed  into  the  sea 
up  to  their  waists,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and 
splashing  the  water  at  the  Spaniards  in  token  of 
defiance  ; but  were  soon  pacified  by  gentle  signs 
and  the  intervention  of  the  interpreters,  and 
willingly  bartered  away  their  ornaments,  giving 


* In  some  English  maps  this  bay  is  called  Almi- 
rante,  or  Carnabaco  Bay.  The  channel  by  which 
Columbus  entered  is  still  called  Boca  del  Almirante, 
or  the  Mouth  of  the  Admiral. 

t Journal  of  Porras,  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
i P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  v. 

5 Columbus's  Letter  from  Jamaica. 


seventeen  plates  of  gold,  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ducats,  for  a few  toys  and  trifles. 

When  the  Spaniards  returned  the  next  day  to 
renew  their  traffic,  they  found  the  Indians  re- 
lapsed into  hostility,  sounding  their  drums  and 
shells,  and  rushing  forward  to  attack  the  boats. 
An  arrow  from  a cross-bow,  which  wounded  one 
of  them  in  the  arm,  checked  their  fury,  and  on  the 
discharge  of  a cannon  they  fled  with  terror. 
Four  of  the  Spaniards  sprang  on  shore,  pursuing 
and  calling  after  them.  They  threw  down  their  wea- 
pons and  came,  awe-struck,  and  gentle  as  lambs, 
bringing  three  plates  of  gold,  and  meekly  and 
thankfully  receiving  whatever  was  given  in  ex- 
change. 

Continuing  along  the  coast,  the  admiral  anchor- 
ed in  the  mouth  of  another  river,  called  the  Catiba. 
Here  likewise  the  sound  of  drums  and  conchs 
from  among  the  forests  gave  notice  that  the  war- 
riors were  assembling.  A canoe  soon  came  off 
with  two  Indians,  who,  after  exchanging  a few 
words  with  the  interpreters,  entered  the  admiral’s 
ship  with  fearless  confidence  ; and  being  satisfied 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  strangers,  re- 
turned to  their  cacique  with  a favorable  report. 
The  boats  landed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  kindly 
received  by  the  cacique.  He  was  naked  like  his 
subjects,  nor  distinguished  in  anyway  from  them, 
except  by  the  great  deference  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  by  a trifling  attention  paid  to  his 
personal  comfort,  being  protected  from  a shower 
of  rain  by  an  immense  leaf  of  a tree.  He  had  a 
large  plate  of  gold,  which  he  readily  gave  in  ex- 
change, and  permitted  his  people  to  do  the  same. 
Nineteen  plates  of  pure  gold  were  procured  at  this 
place.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  World, 
the  Spaniards  me  twith  signs  of  solid  architecture  ; 
finding  a great  mass  of  stucco,  formed  of  stone 
and  lime,  a piece  of  which  was  retained  by  the 
admiral  as  a specimen,*  considering  it  an  indica- 
tion of  his  approach  to  countries  where  the  arts 
were  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation. 

He  had  intended  to  visit  other  rivers  along  this 
coast,  but  the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  freshly,  he 
ran  before  it,  passing  in  sight  of  five  towns,  where 
his  interpreters  assured  him  he  might  procure 
great  quantities  of  gold.  One  they  pointed  out 
as  Veragua,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  province.  Here,  they  said,  were  the  rich- 
est mines,  and  here  most  of  the  plates  of  gold 
were  fabricated.  On  the  following  day  they  ar- 
rived opposite  a village  called  Cubiga,  and  here 
Columbus  was  informed  that  the  country  of  gold 
terminated.!  He  resolved  not  to  return  to  explore 
it,  considering  it  as  discovered,  and  its  mines  se- 
cured to  the  crown,  and  being  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  supposed  strait,  which  he  flattered  himself 
could  be  at  no  great  distance. 

In  fact,  during  his  whole  voyage  along  the 
coast,  he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
his  frequent  delusions.  From  the  Indians  met 
with  at  the  island  of  Guanaja,  just  arrived  from 
Yucatan,  he  had  received  accounts  of  some  great, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  civilized  na- 
tion in  the  interior.  This  intimation  had  been 
corroborated,  as  he  imagined,  by  the  various 
tribes  with  which  he  had  since  communicated. 
In  a subsequent  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  in- 
forms them  that  all  the  Indians  of  this  coast  con- 
curred in  extolling  the  magnificence  of  the  coun- 
try of  Ciguare,  situated  at  ten  days’  journey,  by 
land,  to  the  west.  The  people  of  that  region  wore 
crowns,  and  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  and 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  92 


f Ibid. 
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garments  embroidered  with  it.  They  used  it  for  all 
their  domestic  purposes,  even  to  the  ornamenting 
and  embossing  of  their  seats  and  tables.  On  be- 
ing shown  coral,  the  Indians  declared  that  the 
women  of  Ciguare  wore  bands  of  it  about  their 
heads  and  necks.  Pepper  and  other  spices  being 
shown  them,  were  equally  said  to  abound  there. 
They  described  it  as  a country  of  commerce,  with 
great  fairs  and  seaports,  in  which  ships  arrived 
armed  with  cannon.  The  people  were  warlike 
also,  armed  like  the  Spaniards  with  swords,  buck- 
lers, cuirasses,  and  cross-bows,  and  they  were 
mounted  on  horses.  Above  all,  Columbus  under- 
stood from  them  that  the  sea  continued  round  to 
Ciguare,  and  that  ten  days  beyond  it  was  the 
Ganges. 

These  may  have  been  vague  and  wandering  ru- 
mors concerning  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  many  of  the  details  may  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  Columbus.  They 
made,  however,  a strong  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  supposed  that  Ciguare  must  be  some  province 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Khan,  or  some  other  east- 
ern potentate,  and  as  the  sea  reached  it,  he  con- 
cluded it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a peninsula, 
bearing  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Veragua 
that  Fontarabia  does  with  Tortosa  in  Spain,  or 
Pisa  with  Venice  in  Italy.  By  proceeding  farther 
eastward,  therefore,  he  must  soon  arrive  at  a strait, 
like  that  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  he  could  pass 
into  another  sea,  and  visit  this  country  of  Ciguare, 
and,  of  course,  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
He  accounted  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
arrived  so  near  to  that  river,  by  the  idea  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  that  geographers  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ; that 
it  was  smaller  than  was  generally  imagined,  and 
that  a degree  of  the  equinoctial  line  was  but  fifty- 
six  miles  and  two  thirds.* 

With  these  ideas  Columbus  determined  to  press 
forward,  leaving  the  rich  country  of  Veragua  un- 
explored. Nothing  could  evince  more  clearly  his 
generous  ambition,  than  hurrying  in  this  brief 
manner  along  a coast  where  wealth  was  to  be 
gathered  at  every  step,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
a strait  which,  however  it  might  produce  vast 
benefit  to  mankind,  could  yield  little  else  to  himself 
than  the  glory  of  the  discovery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISCOVERY  OF  PUERTO  BELLO  AND  EL  RETRETE 
— COLUMBUS  ABANDONS  THE  SEARCH  AFTER 
THE  STRAIT. 

[1502.] 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  squadron  anchored 
in  a spacious  and  commodious  harbor,  where  the 
vessels  could  approach  close  to  the  shore  without 
danger.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  elevated  coun- 
try ; open  and  cultivated,  with  houses  within  bow- 
shot of  each  other,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees, 
groves  of  palms,  and  fields  producing  maize,  veg- 
etables, and  the  delicious  pineapple,  so  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  had  the  mingled  appearance 
of  orchard  and  garden.  Columbus  was  so  pleased 
with  the  excellence  of  the  harbor  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  Puerto  Bello. f It  is  one  of  the  few 


* Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Navarrete 
Colec.,  tom.  i. 

J Las  Casas,  liH  ii.  cap.  23.  Hist,  del  ^.m-isante. 


places  along  this  coast  which  retain  the  appellation 
given  by  the  illustrious  discoverer.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  have  so  generally  been  discon- 
tinued, as. they  were  so  often  records  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  of  circumstances  attending  the  discov- 
ery. 

For  seven  days  they  were  detained  in  this  port 
by  heavy  rain  and  stormy  weather.  The  natives 
repaired  from  all  quarters  in  canoes,  bringing 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  balls  of  cotton,  but  there 
was  no  longer  gold  offered  in  traffic.  The  cacique 
and  seven  of  his  principal  chieftains  had  small 
plates  of  gold  hanging  in  their  noses,  but  the  rest 
of  the  natives  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  all 
ornaments  of  the  kind.  They  were  generally  na- 
ked and  painted  red  ; the  cacique  alone  was  paint- 
ed black.* 

Sailing  hence,  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
proceeded  eight  leagues  to  the  eastward,  to  the 
point  since  known  as  Nombre  de  Dios  ; but  be- 
ing driven  back  for  some  distance,  they  anchored 
in  a harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  three  small  islands. 
These,  with  the  adjacent  country  of  the  main-land, 
were  cultivated  with  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and 
various  fruits  and  vegetables,  whence  Columbus 
called  the  harbor  Puerto  de  Bastimentos,  or  Port 
of  Provisions.  Here  they  remained  until  the  23d, 
endeavoring  to  repair  their  vessels,  which  leaked 
excessively.  They  were  pierced  in  all  parts  by  the 
teredo  or  worm  which  abounds  in  the  tropical 
seas.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a man’s  finger,  and  bores 
through  the  stoutest  planks  and  timbers,  so  as 
soon  to  destroy  any  vessel  that  is  not  well  copper- 
ed. After  leaving  this  port  they  touched  at 
another  called  Guiga,  where  above  three  hundred 
of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  shore,  some  with 
provisions,  and  some  with  golden  ornaments, 
which  they  offered  in  barter.  Without  making  any 
stay,  however,  the  admiral  urged  his  way  forward  ; 
but  rough  and  adverse  winds  again  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  in  a small  port,  with  a narrow  en- 
trance, not  above  twenty  paces  wide,  beset  on 
each  side  with  reefs  of  rocks,  the  sharp  points  of 
which  rose  above  the  surface.  Within,  there  was 
not  room  for  more  than  five  or  six  ships  ; yet  the 
port  was  so  deep  that  they  had  no  good  anchor- 
age, unless  they  approached  near  enough  to  the 
land  for  a man  to  leap  on  shore. 

From# the  smallness  of  the  harbor,  Columbus 
gave  it  the  name  of  El  Retrete , or  The  Cabinet. 
He  had  been  betrayed  into  this  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  port  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
seamen  sent  to  examine  it,  who  were  always  eager 
to  come  to  anchor  and  have  communication  with 
the  shore. f 

The  adjacent  country  was  level  and  verdant, 
covered  with  herbage,  but  with  few  trees.  The 
port  was  infested  with  alligators,  which  basked  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  beach,  filling  the  air  with  a 
powerful  and  musky  odor.  They  were  timorous, 
and  fled  on  being  attacked,  but  the  Indians  affirm 
ed  that  if  they  found  a man  sleeping  on  the  shore 
they  would  seize  and  drag  him  into  the  water. 
These  alligators  Columbus  pronounced  to  be  the 
same  as  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile.  For  nine  days 
the  squadron  was  detained  in  this  port  by  tem- 
pestuous weather.  The  natives  of  this  place  were 
tall,  well  proportioned,  and  graceful  ; of  gentle 
and  friendly  manners,  and  brought  whatever  they 
possessed  to  exchange  for  European  trinkets. 

As  long  as  the  admiral  had  control  over  the  ac- 


* Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv. 
f Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.  Hist  del  Almirante, 
cap.  92. 
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tions  of  his  people,  the  Indians  were  treated  with 
justice  and  kindness,  and  everything  went  on  am- 
icably. The  vicinity  of  the  ships  to  land,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  seamen  to  get  on  shore  in  the 
night  without  license.  The  natives  received  them 
in  their  dwellings  with  their  accustomed  hospi- 
tality ; but  the  rough  adventurers,  instigated  by 
avarice  and  lust,  soon  committed  excesses  that 
roused  their  generous  hosts  to  revenge.  Every 
night  there  were  brawls  and  fights  on  shore,  and 
blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.  The  number  of  the 
Indians  daily  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  in- 
terior. They  became  more  powerful  and  daring 
as  they  became  more  exasperated  ; and  seeing 
that  the  vessels  lay  close  to  the  shore,  approached 
in  a great  multitude  to  attack  them. 

The  admiral  thought  at  first  to  disperse  them 
by  discharging  cannon  without  ball,  but  they  were 
not  intimidated  by  the  sound,  regarding  it  as  a 
kind  of  harmless  thunder.  They  replied  to  it  by 
yells  and  howlings,  beating  their  lances  and  clubs 
against  the  trees  and  bushes  in  furious  menace. 
The  situation  of  the  ships  so  close  to  the  shore 
exposed  them  to  assaults,  and  made  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  unusually  formidable.  Columbus 
ordered  a shot  or  two,  therefore,  to  be  discharged 
among  them.  When  they  saw  the  havoc  made, 
they  fled  in  terror,  and  offered  no  further  hostility.* 

The  continuance  of  stormy  winds  from  the  east 
and  the  north-east  in  addition  to  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  the  currents,  disheartened  the  companions 
of  Columbus,  and  they  began  to  murmur  against 
any  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  The  sea- 
men thought  that  some  hostile  spell  was  operat- 
ing, and  the  commanders  remonstrated  against 
attempting  to  force  their  way  in  spite  of  the  ele- 
ments, with  ships  crazed  and  worm-eaten,  and 
continually  in  need  of  repair.  Few  of  his  compan- 
ions could  sympathize  with  Columbus  in  his  zeal 
tor  mere  discovery.  They  were  actuated  by  more 
gainful  motives,  aftd  looked  back  with  regret  on 
the  rich  coast  they  had  left  behind,  to  go  in  search 
of  an  imaginary  strait.  It  is  probable  that  Co- 
lumbus himself  began  to  doubt  the  object  of  his 
enterprise.  If  he  knew  the  details  of  the  recent 
voyage  of  Bastides  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
he  had  arrived  from  an  opposite  quarter  to  about 
the  place  where  that  navigator’s  exploring  voyage 
from  the  east  had  terminated  ; consequently  that 
there  was  but  little  probability  of  the  existence  of 
the  strait  he  had  imagined.! 

At  all  events,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward  for  the 
present,  and  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Veragua,  to 
search  for  those  mines  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much  and  seen  so  many  indications.  Should  they 

* Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  92. 

f It  appears  doubtful  whether  Columbus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  particulars  of  that  voyage,  as 
they  could  scarcely  have  reached  Spairi  previously  to 
his  sailing.  Bislides  had  been  seized  in  Hispaniola 
by  Bobadilla,  and  was  on  board  of  that  very  fleet 
which  was  wrecked  at  the  time  that  Columbus  arrived 
off  San  Domingo.  He  escaped  the  fate  that  attended 
most  of  his  companions  and  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  sovereigns  for  his  enterprise. 
Though  some  of  his  seamen  had  reached  Spain  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  Columbus,  and  had  given  a gen- 
eral idea  of  the  voyage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had 
transmitted  his  papers  and  charts.  Porras,  in  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  states  that  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  discoveries  of  Bastides 
terminated  ; but  this  information  he  may  have  ob- 
tained subsequently  at  San  Domingo. 


prove  equal  to  his  hopes,  he  would  have  where- 
withal to  return  to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  silence 
the  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  even  though  he 
should  fail  in  the  leading  object  of  his  expedition. 

Here,  then,  ended  the  lofty  anticipations  which 
had  elevated  Columbus  above  all  mercenary  inter- 
ests ; which  had  made  him  regardless  ot  hard- 
ships and  perils,  and  given  an  heroic  character  to 
the  early  part  of  this  voyage.  It  is  true,  he  had 
been  in  pursuit  of  a mere  chimera,  but  it  was  the 
chimera  of  a splendid  imagination  and  a pene- 
trating judgment.  If  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  finding  a strait  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had  been 
disappointed,  for  she  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  make  one,  but  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURN  TO  VERAGUA — THE  ADELANTADO  EX- 
PLORES THE  COUNTRY. 

[1502.] 

On  the  5th  of  December  Columbus  sailed  from 
El  Retrete,  and  relinquishing  his  course  to  the 
east,  returned  westward,  in  search  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Veragua.  On  the  same  evening  he 
anchored  in  Puerto  Bello,  about  ten  leagues  dis- 
tant ; whence  departing  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  west,  and  began 
to  blow  directly  adverse  to  the  new  course  he  had 
adopted.  For  three  months  he  had  been  longing 
in  vain  for  such  a wind,  and  now  it  came  merely 
to  contradict  him.  Here  was  a temptation  to  re- 
sume his  route  to  the  east,  but  he  did  not  dare 
trust  to  the  continuance  of  the  wind,  which,  in 
these  parts,  appeared  but  seldom  to  blow  from 
that  quarter.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  on 
in  the  preseht  direction,  trusting  that  the  breeze 
would  soon  change  again  to  the  eastward. 

In  a little  while  the  wind  began  to  blow  with 
dreadful  violence,  and  to  shift  about  in  such 
manner  as  to  baffle  all  seamanship.  Unable  to 
reach  Veragua,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Puerto  Bello,  and  when  they  would  have 
entered  that  harbor,  a sudden  veering  of  the  gale 
drove  them  from  the  land.  For  nine  days  they 
were  blown  and  tossed  about,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
furious  tempest,  in  an  unknown  sea,  and  often  ex- 
posed to  the  awful  perils  of  a lee-shore.  It  is 
wonderful  that  such  open  vessels,  so  crazed  and 
decayed,  could  outlive  such  a commotion  of  the 
elements.  Nowhere  is  a storm  so  awful  as  be- 
tween the  tropics.  The  sea,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Columbus,  boiled  at  times  like  a cal- 
dron ; at  other  times  it  ran  in  mountain  waves, 
covered  with  foam.  At  night  the  raging  billows 
resembled  great  surges  of  llame,  owing  to  those 
luminous  particles  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  these  seas,  and  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  a day  and  night 
the  heavens  glowed  as  a furnace  with  the  inces- 
sant flashes  of  lightning  ; while  the  loud  claps  of 
thunder  were  often  mistaken  by  the  affrighted 
mariners  for  signal  guns  of  distress  from  their 
foundering  companions.  During  the  whole  time, 
says  Columbus,  it  poured  down  from  the  skies, 
not  rain,  but  as  it  were  a second  deluge.  The 
seamen  were  almost  drowned  in  their  open  ves- 
sels. Haggard  with  toil  and  affright,  some  gave 
themselves  over  for  lost  ; they  confessed  their 
sins  to  each  other,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
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Catholic  religion,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
death  ; many  in  their  desperation,  called  upon 
death  as  a welcome  relief  from  such  overwhelm- 
ing horrors.  In  the  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of 
the  elements,  they  beheld  a new  object  of  alarm. 
The  ocean  in  one  place  became  strangely  agitated. 
The  water  was  whirled  up  into  a kind  of  pyramid 
or  cone,  while  a livid  cloud,  tapering  to  a point, 
bent  down  to  meet  it.  Joining  together,  they 
formed  a vast  column,  which  rapidly  approached 
the  ships,  spinning  along  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
and  drawing  up  the  waters  with  a rushing  sound. 
The  affrighted  mariners,  when  they  beheld  this 
water-spout  advancing  toward  them,  despaired  of 
all  human  rpeans  to  avert  it,  and  began  to  repeat 
passages  from  St.John  the  Evangelist.  The  water- 
spout passed  close  by  the  ships  without  injuring 
them,  and  the  trembling  mariners  attributed  their 
escape  to  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  their  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures.* 

In  this  same  night  they  lost  sight  of  one  of  the 
caravels,  and  for  three  dark  and  stormy  days  gave 
it  up  for  lost.  At  length,  to  their  great  relief,  it 
rejoined  the  squadron,  having  lost  its  boat,  and 
been  obliged  to  cut  its  cable,  in  an  attempt  to 
anchor  on  a boisterous  coast,  and  having  since 
been  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  storm.  For  one  or 
two  days  there  was  an  interval  of  calm,  and  the 
tempest-tossed  mariners  had  time  to  breathe. 
They  looked  upon  this  tranquillity,  however,  as 
deceitful,  and  in  their  gloomy  mood  beheld  every- 
thing with  a doubtful  and  foreboding  eye.  Great 
numbers  of  sharks,  so  abundant  and  ravenous  in 
these  latitudes,  were  seen  about  the  ships.  This 
was  construed  into  an  evil  omen  ; for  among  the 
superstitions  of  the  seas  it  is  believed  that  these 
voracious  fish  can  smell  dead  bodies  at  a distance  ; 
that  they  have  a kind  of  presentiment  of  their 
prey,  and  keep  about  vessels  which  have  sick 
persons  on  board,  or  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Several  of  these  fish  they  caught, 
using  large  hooks  fastened  to  chains,  and  some- 
times baited  merely  with  a piece  of  colored  cloth. 
F rom  the  maw  of  one  they  took  out  a living  tortoise, 
from  that  of  another  the  head  of  a shark,  recently 
thrown  from  one  of  the  ships  ; such  is  the  indis- 
criminate voracity  of  these  terrors  of  the  ocean. 
Notwithstanding  their  superstitious  fancies,  the 
seamen  were  glad  to  use  a part  of  these  sharks  for 
food,  being  very  short  of  provisions.  The  length 
of  the  voyage  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of 
their  sea-stores  ; the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
climate  and  the  leakage  of  the  ships  had  dam- 
aged the  remainder,  and  their  biscuit  was  so  filled 
with  worms  that,  notwithstanding  their  hunger, 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  dark,  lest  their 
stomachs  should  revolt  at  its  appearance.! 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  they  were  enabled  to 
enter  a port  resembling  a great  canal,  where  they 
enjoyed  three  days  of  repose.  The  natives  of  this 
vicinity  built  their  cabins  in  trees,  on  stakes  or 
poles  laid  from  one  branch  to  another.  The 
Spaniards  supposed  this  to  be  through  the  fear  of 
wild  beasts,  or  of  surprisals  from  neighboring 
tribes  ; the  different  nations  of  these  coasts  being 
extremely  hostile  to  one  another.  It  may  have 
been  a precaution  against  inundations  caused  by 
floods  from  the  mountains.  After  leaving  this 
port  they  were  driven  backward  and  forward  by 
the  changeable  and  tempestuous  winds  until  the 
day  after  Christmas,  when  they  sheltered  them- 


* Las  Casas,  lib  ii.  cap.  24.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  go. 

f Hist,  del  Alinirante,  cap.  94. 


selves  in  another  port,  where  they  remained  until 
the  3d  of  January,  1503,  repairing  one  of  the  cara- 
vels, and  procuring  wood,  water,  and  a supply  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  These  measures  being 
completed,  they  again  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  day 
of  Epiphany,  to  their  great  joy,  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  called  by  the  natives  Yebra, 
within  a league  or  two  of  the  river  Veragua,  and 
in  the  country  said  to  be  so  rich  in  mines.  To 
this  river,  from  arriving  at  it  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany,  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Belen  or 
Bethlehem. 

For  nearly  a month  he  had  endeavored  to  ac- 
complish the  voyage  from  Puerto  Bello  to  Vera- 
gua, a distance  of  about  thirty  leagues,  and  had 
encountered  so  many  troubles  and  adversities, 
from  changeable  winds  and  currents,  and  boister- 
ous tempests,  that  he  gave  this  intermediate  line 
of  seaboard  the  name  of  La  Costa  de  l os  Con- 
trastes,  or  the  Coast  of  Contradictions.* 

Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  mouths  of 
the  Belen,  and  of  its  neighboring  river  of  Vera- 
gua, to  be  sounded.  The  latter  proved  too  shal- 
low to  admit  his  vessels,  but  the  Belen  was  some- 
what deeper,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  enter 
it  with  safety.  Seeing  a village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Belen,  the  admiral  sent  the  boats  on  shore  to 
procure  information.  On  their  approach  the  in- 
habitants issued  forth  with  weapons  in  hand  to  op- 
pose their  landing,  but  were  readily  pacified.  They 
seemed  unwilling  to  give  any  intelligence  about 
the  gold  mines  ; but,  on  being  importuned,  de- 
clared that  they  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of 
Veragua.  To  that  river  the  boats  were  dis- 
patched on  the  following  day.  They  met  with  the 
reception  so  frequent  along  this  coast,  where 
many  of  the  tribes  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Carib  origin.  As 
the  boats  entered  the  river,  the  natives  sallied 
forth  in  their  canoes,  and  others  assembled  in 
menacing  style  on  the  shores.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  had  brought  with  them  an  Indian  of  that 
coast,  who  put  an  end  to  this  show  of  hostility  by 
assuring  his  countrymen  that  the  strangers  came 
only  to  traffic  with  them. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  riches  of  these  parts 
appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  what  the  Spaniards 
saw  and  heard  among  these  people.  They  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  the  veriest  trifles  twenty 
plates  of  gold,  with  several  pipes  of  the  same 
metal,  and  crude  masses  of  ore.  The  Indians  in- 
formed them  that  the  mines  lay  among  distant 
mountains  ; and  that  when  they  went  in  quest  of 
it  they  were  obliged  to  practice  rigorous  fasting 
and  continence.! 

The  favorable  report  brought  by  the  boats  de- 
termined the  admiral  to  remain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  river  Belen  having  the  greatest  depth, 
two  of  the  caravels  entered  it  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  two  others  on  the  following  day  at 
high  tide,  which  on  that  coast  does  not  rise  above 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  94. 

f A superstitious  notion  wiih  respect  to  gold  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  prevalent  among  the  natives. 
The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  observed  the  same  priva- 
tions when  they  sought  for  it,  abstaining  from  food 
and  from  sexual  intercourse.  Columbus,  who  seemed 
to  look  upon  gold  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  mystic 
treasures  of  the  earth,  wished  to  encourage  similar 
observances  among  the  Spaniards  ; exhorting  them  to 
purify  themseh-es  for  the  research  of  the  mines  by 
fasting,  prayer,  and  chastity.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add.  that  his  advice  was  but  little  attended  to 
by  his  rapacious  and  sensual  followers. 
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half  a fathom.*  The  natives  came  to  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  bringing  great  quantities 
of  fish,  with  which  that  river  abounded.  They 
brought  also  golden  ornaments  to  traffic,  but 
continued  to  affirm  that  Veragua  was  the  place 
whence  the  ore  was  procured. 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  usual  activity  and  en- 
terprise, set  off  on  the  third  day,  with  the  boats 
well  armed,  to  ascend  the  Veragua  about  a league 
and  a half,  to  the  residence  of  Ouibian,  the  princi- 
pal cacique.  The  chieftain,  hearing  of  his  inten- 
tion, met  him  near  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
attended  by  his  subjects  in  several  canoes.  He 
was  tall,  of  powerful  frame,  and  warlike  demeanor  ; 
the  interview  was  extremely  amicable.  The  ca- 
cique presented  the  Adelantado  with  the  golden 
ornaments  which  he  wore,  and  received  as  mag- 
nificent presents  a few  European  trinkets.  They 
parted  mutually  well  pleased.  On  the  following 
< day  Ouibian  visited  the  ships,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  admiral.  They  could 
only  communicate  by  signs,  and  as  the  chieftain 
was  of  a taciturn  and  cautious  character,  the  in- 
terview was  not  of  long  duration.  Columbus 
made  him  several  presents  ; the  followers  of  the 
cacique  exchanged  many  jewels  of  gold  for  the 
usual  trifles,  and  Ouibian  returned,  without  much 
ceremony,  to  his  home. 

On  the  24th  of  January  there  was  a sudden  swell- 
ing of  the  river.  The  waters  came  rushing  from 
the  interior  like  a vast  torrent  ; the  ships  were 
forced  from  their  anchors,  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  and  driven  against  each  other  ; the  foremast 
of  the  admiral’s  vessel  was  carried  away,  and  the 
whole  squadron  was  in  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
wreck. While  exposed  to  this  peril  in  the  river, 
they  were  prevented  from  running  out  to  sea  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  by  the  breakers  which  beat 
upon  the  bar.  This  sudden  rising  of  the  river 
Columbus  attributed  to  some  heavy  fall  of  rain 
among  the  range  of  distant  mountains,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  San 
Christoval.  The  highest  of  these  rose  to  a peak 
far  above  the  clouds. f 

The  weather  continued  extremely  boisterous  for 
several  days.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
the  sea  being  tolerably  calm,  the  Adelantado,  at- 
tended by  sixty-eight  men  well  armed,  proceeded 
in  the  boats  to  explore  the  Veragua,  and  seek  its 
reputed  mines.  When  he  ascended  the  river  and 
drew  near  to  the  village  of  Ouibian,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  the  cacique  came  down  to  the 
bank  to  meet  him,  with  a great  train  of  his  sub- 
jects, unarmed,  and  making  signs  of  peace. 
Quibian  was  naked,  and  painted  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country.  One  of  his  attendants  drew  a 
great  stone  out  of  the  river,  and  washed  and 
rubbed  it  carefully,  upon  which  the  chieftain 
seated  himself  as  upon  a throne. J He  received 
the  Adelantado  with  great  courtesy  ; for  the  lofty, 
vigorous,  and  iron  form  of  the  latter,  and  his  look 
of  resolution  and  command,  were  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  and  respect  in  an  Indian  warrior. 
The  cacique,  however,  was  wary  and  politic.  His 
jealousy  was  awakened  by  the  intrusion  of  these 
strangers  into  his  territories  ; but  he  saw  the 
futility  of  any  open  attempt  to  resist  them.  He 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Adelantado,  there- 
fore, to  visit  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  95. 
t Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap  95. 

X Peter  Martyr,  decad  iii.  lib.  Iv. 


furnished  him  with  three  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  the  mines. 

Leaving  a number  of  his  men  to  guard  the 
boats,  the  Adelantado  departed  on  foot  with  the 
remainder.  After  penetrating  into  the  interior 
about  four  leagues  and  a half,  they  slept  for  the 
first  night  on  the  banks  of  a river,  which  deemed 
to  water  the  whole  country  with  its  windings,  as 
they  had  crossed  it  upward  ol  forty  times.  On 
the  second  day  they  proceeded  a league  and  a 
half  farther,  and  arrived  among  thick  forests, 
where  their  guides  informed  them  the  mines  were 
situated.  In  lact,  the  whole  soil  appeared  to  be 
impregnated  with  gold.  They  gathered  it  irom 
among  the  roots  ot  the  trees,  which  were  of  an 
immense  height  and  magnificent  foliage.  In  the 
space  of  two  hours  each  man  had  collected  a little 
quantity  of  gold,  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Hence  the  guides  took  the  Adelantado  to 
the  summit  of  a high  hill,  and  showing  him  an  ex- 
tent of  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  as- 
sured him  that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  days’  journey  westward,  abounded  in 
gold,  naming  to  him  several  of  the  ' principal 
places.*  The  Adelantado  gazed  with  enraptured 
eye  over  a vast  wilderness  of  continued  forest, 
where  only  here  and  there  a btqght  column  of 
smoke  from  amid  the  trees  gave  sign  of  some 
savage  hamlet,  or  solitary  wigwam,  and  the  wild, 
unappropriated  aspect  of  this  golden  country  de- 
lighted him  more  than  if  he  had  beheld  it  covered 
with  towns  and  cities,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of  cultivation.  He  returned  with  his 
party,  in  high  spirits,  to  the  ships,  and  rejoiced 
the  admiral  with  the  favorable  report  of  his  expe- 
dition. It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  politic  Quibian  had  deceived  them.  His 
guides,  by  his  instructions,  had  taken  the  Span- 
iards to  the  mines  of  a neighboring  cacique,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war,  hoping  to  divert  them  into 
the  territories  of  his  enemy.  The  real  mines  of 
Veragua,  it  was  said,  were  nearer  and  much  more 
wealthy. 

The  indefatigable  Adelantado  set  forth  again 
on  the  1 6th  of  February,  with  an  armed  band  of 
fifty-nine  men,  marching  along  the  coast  west- 
ward, a boat  with  fourteen  men  keeping  pace 
with  him.  In  this  excursion  he  explored  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  and  visited  the  dominions 
of  various  caciques,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably 
entertained.  He  met  continually  with  proofs  of 
abundance  of  gold  ; the  natives  generally  wearing 
great  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks 
by  cotton  cords.  There  were  tracts  of  land, 
also,  cultivated  with  Indian  corn — one  of  which 
continued  for  the  extent  of  six  leagues  ; and  the 
country  abounded  with  excellent  fruits.  He  again 
heard  of  a nation  in  the  interior,  advanced  in  arts 
and  arms,  wearing  clothing,  and  being  armed 
like  the  Spaniards.  Either  these  were  vague  and 
exaggerated  rumors  concerning  the  great  empire 
of  Peru,  or  the  Adelantado  had  misunderstood 
the  signs  of  his  informants.  He  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  several  days,  with  a great  quantity 
of  gold,  and  with  animating  accounts  of  the 
country.  He  had  found  no  port,  however,  equal 
to  the  river  of  Belen,  and  was  convinced  that  gold 
was  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  such  abundance 
as  in  the  district  of  Veragua. f 


* Letter  of  the  Admiral  from  Jamaica, 
f Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  Hist,  del  Almirante 
cap.  95. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A SETTLEMENT  ON  THE 

RIVER  BELEN — CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  NATIVES 

— EXPEDITION  OF  THE  ADELANTADO  TO  SUR- 
PRISE QUIBIAN. 

[I503-] 

The  reports  brought  to  Columbus,  from  every 
side,  of  the  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  ; the 
golden  tract  of  twenty  days’  journey  in  extent, 
shown  to  his  brother  from  the  mountain  ; the 
rumors  of  a rich  and  civilized  country  at  no  great 
distance,  all  convinced  him  that  he  had  reached 
one  of  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. Again  his  ardent  mind  kindled  up  with 
glowing  anticipations.  He  fancied  himself  ar- 
rived at  a fountain-head  of  riches,  at  one  of  the 
Sources  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of  King  Solo- 
mon. Josephus,  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  gold 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus.  Columbus  supposed  the  mines  of 
Veragua  to  be  the  same.  They  lay,  as  he  ob- 
served, “ within  the  same  distance  from  the  pole 
and  from  the  line  and  if  the  information  which 
he  fancied  he  ha'd  received  from  the  Indians  was 
to  be  depended  on,  they  were  situated  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  Ganges.* 

Here,  then,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  a place  at 
which  to  found  a colony,  and  establish  a mart 
that  should  become  the  emporium  of  a vast  tract 
of  mines.  Within  the  two  first  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  as  he  wrote  to  the  sovereigns, 
he  had  seen  more  signs  of  gold  than  in  Hispaniola 
during  four  years.  That  island,  so  long  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pride  and  hopes,  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  was  a scene  of  confusion  ; the  pearl 
coast  of  Paria  was  ravaged  by  mere  adventurers  ; 
all  his  plans  concerning  both  had  been  defeated  ; 
but  here  was  a far  more  wealthy  region  than 
either,  and  one  calculated  to  console  him  for  all 
his  wrongs  and  deprivations. 

On  consulting  with  his  brother,  therefore,  he 
resolved  immediately  to  commence  an  establish- 
ment here,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  exploring  and  working  the 
mines.  The  Adelantado  agreed  to  remain  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  while  the  admiral 
should  return  to  Spain  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  The  greatest  dispatch  was  employed  in 
carrying  this  plan  into  immediate  operation. 
Eighty  men  were  selected  to  remain.  They  were 
separated  into  parties  of  about  ten  each,  and  com- 
menced building  houses  on  a small  eminence, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a creek,  about  a bow-shot 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belen.  The  houses 
were  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  palm- 
trees.  One  larger  than  the  rest  was  to  serve  as  a 
magazine,  to  receive  their  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  a part  of  their  provisions.  The  principal  part 
was  stored,  for  greater  security,  on  board  of  one 
of  the  caravels,  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of 
the  colony.  It  was  true  they  had  but  a scanty 
supply  of  European  stores  remaining,  consisting 
chiefly  of  biscuit,  cheese,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  and 
vinegar  ; but  the  country  produced  bananas, 
plantains,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  and  other  fruit. 
There  was  also  maize  in  abundance,  together 
with  various  roots,  such  as  were  found  in  His- 
paniola. The  rivers  and  seacoast  abounded  with 
fish.  The  natives,  too,  made  beverages  of  vari- 


ous kinds.  One  from  the  juice  of  the  pineapple, 
having  a vinous  flavor  ; another  from  maize,  re 
sembling  beer  ; and  another  from  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree.*  There  appeared  to  be  no 
danger,  therefore,  of  suffering  from  famine.  Co- 
lumbus took  pains  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  Indians,  that  they  might  supply  the  wants  of 
the  colony  during  his  absence,  and  he  made  many 
presents  to  Ouibian,  by  way  of  reconciling  him  to 
this  intrusion  into  his  territories.! 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  -for 
the  colony,  and  a number  of  the  houses  being 
roofed,  and  sufficiently  finished  for  occupation, 
the  admiral  prepared  for  his  departure,  when 
an  unlooked-for  obstacle  presented  itself.  The 
heavy  rains  which  had  so  long  distressed  him  dur- 
ing this  expedition  had  recently  ceased.  The  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains  were  over,  and  the 
river,  which  had  once  put  him  to  such  peril  by  its 
sudden  swelling,  had  now  become  so  shallow 
that  there  was  not  above  half  a fathom  water  on 
the  bar.  Though  his  vessels  were  small,  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  them  over  the  sands,  which 
choked  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  there  was  a 
swell  rolling  and  tumbling  upon  them,  enough  to 
dash  his  worm-eaten  barks  to  pieces.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  with  patience,  and  pray 
for  the  return  of  those  rains  which  he  had  lately 
deplored. 

In  the  mean  time  Quibian  beheld,  with  secret 
jealousy  and  indignation,  these  strangers  erecting 
habitations  and  manifesting  an  intention  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  his  territories.  He  was  of  a 
bold  and  warlike  spirit,  and  had  a great  force  of 
warriors  at  his  command  ; and  being  ignorant  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  the  art  of 
war,  thought  it  easy,  by  a well-concerted  artifice, 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy  them.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers round,  and  ordered  all  his  fighting  men 
to  assemble  at  his  residence  on  the  river  Veragua, 
under  pretext  of  making  war  upon  a neighboring 
province.  Numbers  of  the  warriors,  in  repairing 
to  his  head-quarters,  passed  by  the  harbor.  No 
suspicions  of  their  real  design  were  entertained 
by  Columbus  or  his  officers  ; but  their  movements 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chief  notary,  Diego 
Mendez,  a man  of  a shrewd  and  prying  character, 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  admiral.  Doubting 
some  treachery,  he  communicated  his  surmises  to 
Columbus,  and  offered  to  coast  along  in  an  armed 
boat  to  the  river  Veragua,  and  reconnoitre  thw 
Indian  camp.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
sallied  from  the  river  accordingly,  but  had 
scarcely  advanced  a league  when  he  descried  a 
large  force  of  Indians  on  the  shore.  Landing 
alone,  and  ordering  that  the  boat  should  be  kept 
afloat,  he  entered  among  them.  There  were 
about  a thousand,  armed  and  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  if  for  an  expedition.-  He  offered  to  ac- 
company them  with  his  armed  boat  ; his  offer  was 
declined,  with  evident  signs  of  impatience.  Re- 
turning to  his  boat,  he  kept  watch  upon  them  all 
night,  until  seeing  they  were  vigilantly  observed, 
they  returned  to  Veragua. 

Mendez  hastened  back  to  the  admiral,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  had  been  on 
their  way  to  surprise  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral 
was  loath  to  believe  in  such  treachery,  and  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  clearer  information,  before 
he  took  any  step  that  might  interrupt  the  appar- 
ently good  understanding  that  existed  with  the 
natives.  Mendez  now  undertook,  with  a single 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  96. 
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companion,  to  penetrate  by  land  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Quibian,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  his  in- 
tentions. Accompanied  by  one  Rodrigo  de  Esco- 
bar, he  proceeded  on  foot  along  the  seaboard,  to 
avoid  the  tangled  forests,  and  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Veragua.  found  two  canoes  with  In- 
dians, whom  he  prevailed  on,  by  presents,  to  con- 
vey him  and  his  companion  to  the  village  of  the 
cacique.  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ; the 
houses  were  detached  and  interspersed  among 
trees.  There  was  a bustle  of  warlike  preparation 
in  the  place,  and  the  arrival  of  the  two  Spaniards 
evidently  excited  surprise  and  uneasiness.  The 
residence  of  the  cacique  was  larger  than  the 
others,  and  situated  on  a hill  which  rose  from  the 
water’s  edge.  Quibian  was  confined  to  the  house 
by  indisposition,  having  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  an  arrow.  Mendez  gave  himself  out  as  a sur- 
geon come  to  cure  the  wound  : with  great  diffi- 
culty and  by  force  of  presents  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  proceed.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  in 
front  of  the  cacique’s  dwelling  was  a broad, 
level,  open  place,  round  which,  on  posts,  were  the 
heads  of  three  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle. 
Undismayed  by  this  dismal  array,  Mendez  and  his 
companion  crossed  the  place  toward  the  den  of 
this  grim  warrior.  A number  of  women  and 
children  about  the  door  fled  into  the  house  with 
piercing  cries.  A young  and  powerful  Indian, 
son  of  the  cacique,  sallied  forth  in  a violent  rage, 
and  struck  Mendez  a blow  which  made  him  recoil 
several  paces.  The  latter  pacified  him  by  pres- 
ents and  assurances  that  he  came  to  cure  his 
father’s  wound,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a 
box  of  ointment.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
gain  access  to  the  cacique,  and  Mendez  returned 
with  all  haste  to  the  harbor  to  report  to  the  ad- 
miral what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  It  was  evi- 
dent there  was  a dangerous  plot  impending  over 
the  Spaniards,  and  as  far  as  Mendez  could  learn 
from  the  Indians  who  had  taken  him  up  the  river 
in  their  canoe,  the  body  of  a thousand  warriors 
which  he  had  seen  on  his  previous  reconnoitering 
expedition  had  actually  been  on  a hostile  enter- 
prise against  the  harbor,  but  had  given  it  up  on 
finding  themselves  observed. 

This  information  was  confirmed  by  an  Indian  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  become  attached  to 
the  Spaniards  and  acted  as  interpreter.  He  re- 
vealed to  the  admiral  the  designs  of  his  country- 
men, which  he  had  overheard.  Quibian  intended 
to  surprise  the  harbor  at  night  with  a great  force, 
burn  the  ships  and  houses,  and  make  a general 
massacre.  Thus  forewarned,  Columbus  immedi- 
ately set  a double  watch  upon  the  harbor.  The 
military  spirit  of  the  Adelantado  suggested  a 
bolder  expedient.  The  hostile  plan  of  Quibian  was 
doubtless  delayed  by  his  wound,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  maintain  the  semblance  of  friend- 
ship. The  Adelantado  determined  to  march  at 
once  to  his  residence,  capture  him*,  his  family,  and 
principal  warriors,  send  them  prisoners  to  Spain, 
and  take  possession  of  his  village. 

With  the  Adelantado,  to  conceive  a plan  was  to 
carry  it  into  immediate  execution,  and,  in  fact, 
the  impending  danger  admitted  of  no  delay. 
Taking  with  him  seventy-four  men,  well  armed, 
among  whom  was  Diego  Mendez,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  the  Indian  interpreter  who  had  re- 
vealed the  plot,  he  set  off  on  the  30th  of  March, 
in  boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua,  ascended 
it  rapidly,  and  before  the  Indians  could  have  no- 
tice of  his  movements,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  house  of  Quibian  wTas  situated. 

Lest  the  cacique  should  take  alarm  and  fly  at 


the  sight  of  a large  force,  he  ascended  the  hill,  ac- 
companied by  only  five  men,  among  whom  was 
Diego  Mendez  ; ordering  the  rest  to  come  on,  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy,  two  at  a time,  and  at 
a distance  from  each  other.  On  the  discharge  ol 
an  arquebuse,  they  were  to  surround  the  dwelling 
and  suffer  no  one  to  escape. 

As  the  Adelantado  drew  near  to  the  house, 
Quibian  came  forth,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
portal,  desired  the  Adelantado  to  approach  singly. 
Don  Bartholomew  now  ordered  Diego  Mendez  and 
his  four  companions  to  remain  at  a little  distance, 
and  when  they  should  see  him  take  the  cacique  by 
the  arm,  to  rush  immediately  to  his  assistance.  He 
then  advanced  with  his  Indian  interpreter,  through 
whom  a short  conversation  took  place,  relative  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Adelantado  then 
adverted  to  the  w^ound  of  the  cacique,  and  pre- 
tending to  examine  it,  took  him  by  the  arm.  At 
the  concerted  signal  four  of  the  Spaniards  rushed 
forward,  the  fifth  discharged  the  arquebuse.  The 
cacique  attempted  to  get  loose,  but  was  firmly 
held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Adelantado.  Being 
both  men  of  great  muscular  power,,  a violent 
struggle  ensued.  Don  Bartholomew,  however, 
maintained  the  mastery,  and  Diego  Mendez  and 
his  companions  coming  to  his  assistance,  Quibian 
was  bound  hand  and  foot.  At  the  report  of  the 
arquebuse,  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  seized  most  of  those  who 
were  within,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  old  and 
young.  Among  these  were  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  Quibian,  and  several  of  his  principal  sub- 
jects. No  one  was  wounded,  for  there  was  no 
resistance,  and  the  Adelantado  never  permitted! 
wanton  bloodshed.  When  the  poor  savages  saw 
their  prince  a captive,  they  filled  the  air  with 
lamentations,  imploring  his  release,  and  offering 
for  his  ransom  a great  treasure,  which  they  said 
lay  concealed  iri  a neighboring  forest. 

The  Adelantado  was  deaf  to  their  supplications 
and  their  offers.  Quibian  was  too  dangerous  a 
foe  to  be  set  at  liberty  ; as  a prisoner  he  would 
be  a hostage  for  the  security  of  the  settlement. 
Anxious  to  secure  his  prize,  he  determined  to  send 
the  cacique  and  other  prisoners  on  board  of  the 
boats,  while  he  remained  on  shore  with  a part  of 
his  men  to  pursue  the  Indians  who  had  escaped. 
Juan  Sanchez,  the  principal  pilot  of  the  squadron, 
a powerful  and  spirited  man,  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  the  captives.  On  committing  the  chief- 
tain to  his  care,  the  Adelantado  warned  him  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  attempt  at  rescue  or  es- 
cape. The  sturdy  pilot  replied  that  if  the  cacique 
got  out  of  his  hands,  he  would  give  them  leave  to 
pluck  out  his  beard,  hair  by  hair  ; with  this  vaunt 
he  departed,  bearing  off  Quibian  bound  hand  and 
foot.  On  arriving  at  the  boat,  he  secured  him  by 
a strong  cord  to  one  of  the  benches.  It  was  a 
dark  night.  As  the  boat  proceeded  down  the 
river,  the  cacique  complained  piteously  of  the 
painfulness  of  his  bonds.  The  rough  heart  of  the 
pilot  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  he 
loosened  the  cord  by  which  Quibian  was  tied  to 
the  bench,  keeping  the  end  of  it  in  his  hand.  The 
wily  Indian  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when 
Sanchez  was  looking  another  way  plunged  into 
the  water  and  disappeared.  So  sudden  and  vio- 
lent was  his  plunge  that  the  pilot  had  to  let  go 
the  cord  lest  he  should  be  drawn  in  after  him. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  bustle  which 
took  place  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  other 
prisoners  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  ca- 
cique, or  even  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Juan  Sanchez 
hastened  to  the  ships  with  the  residue  of  the  cap» 
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lives,  deeply  mortified  at  being  thus  outwitted  by 
a savage. 

The  Adelantado  remained  all  night  on  shore. 
The  following  morning,  when  he  beheld  the  wild, 
broken,  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  scattered  situation  of  the  habitations 
perched  on  different  heights,  he  gave  up  the  search 
after  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  the  ships  with 
the  spoils  of  the  cacique’s  mansion.  These  con- 
sisted of  bracelets,  anklets,  and  massive  plates  of 
gold,  such  as  were  worn  round  the  neck,  together 
with  two  golden  coronets.  The  whole  amounted 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats.*  One  fifth 
of  the  booty  was  set  apart  for  the  crown.  The 
residue  was  shared  among  those  concerned  in  the 
enterprise.  To  the  Adelantado  one  of  the  coro- 
nets was  assigned,  as  a trophy  of  his  exploit.! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISASTERS  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

[1503.] 

It  was  hoped  by  Columbus  that  the  vigorous 
measure  of  the  Adelantado  would  strike  terror 
into  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  and  prevent 
any  further  designs  upon  the  settlement.  Quibian 
had  probably  perished.  If  he  survived,  he  must 
be  disheartened  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  and 
several  of  his  principal  subjects,  and  fearful  of 
their  being  made  responsible  for  any  act  of  vio- 
lence on  his  part.  The  heavy  rains,  therefore, 
which  fall  so  frequently  among  the  mountains  of 
this  isthmus,  having  again  swelled  the  river,  Co- 
lumbus made  his  final  arrangements  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  colony,  and  having  given  much 
wholesome  counsel  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  to 
remain,  and  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
brother,  got  under  weigh  with  three  of  the  cara- 
vels, leaving  the  fourth  for  the  use  of  the  settle- 
ment. As  the  water  was  still  shallow  at  the  bar, 
the  ships  were  lightened  of  a great  part  of  their 
cargoes,  and  towed  out  by  the  boats  in  calm 
weather,  grounding  repeatedly.  When  fairly  re- 
leased from  the  river,  and  their  cargoes  reship- 
ped, they  anchored  within  a. league  of  the  shore, 
to  await  a favorable  wind.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  admiral  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  on  his  way 
to  Spain,  and  send  thence  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. The  wind  continuing  adverse,  he  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  on  the  6th  of  April,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diego  Tristan,  captain  of  one  of  the  car- 
avels, to  procure  wood  and  water,  and  make 
some  communications  to  the  Adelantado.  The 
expedition  of  this  boat  proved  fatal  to  its  crew, 
but  was  providential  to  the  settlement. 

The  cacique  Quibian  had  not  perished  as  some 
had  supposed.  Though  both  hands  and  feet  were 
bound,  yet  in  the  water  he  was  as  in  his  natural 


* Equivalent  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  at  the  present  day. 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  98.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  27.  Many  of  the  particulars  of  this  chapter  are 
from  a short  narrative  given  by  Diego  Mendez,  and 
inserted  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  It  is  written  in 
a strain  of  simple  egotism,  as  he  represents  himself  as 
the  principal  and  almost  the  sole  actor  in  every  aflair. 
The  facts,  however,  have  all  the  air  of  veracity,  and 
being  given  on  such  a soh  mn  occasion,  the  document 
is  entitled  to  high  credit.  He  will  be  found  to  distin- 
guish himself  on  another  hazardous  and  important  oc- 
casion in  the  course  of  this  history. — Vide  Navarrete, 
Colec.,  tom.  i. 


element.  Plunging  to  the  bottom,  he  swam  be- 
low the  surface  until  sufficiently  distant  to  be  out 
of  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then 
emerging  made  his  way  to  shore.  The  desolation 
of  his  home,  and  the  capture  of  his  wives  and 
children  filled  him  with  anguish -f- but  when  he 
saw  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined  leav- 
ing the  river,  and  bearing  them  off,  he  was  trans- 
ported with  fury  and  despair.  Determined  on  a 
signal  vengeance,  he  assembled  a great  number 
of  his  warriors,  and  came  secretly  upon  the  settle- 
ment. The  thick  woods  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded enabled  the  Indians  to  approach  unseen 
within  ten  paces.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  the 
enemy  completely  discomfited  and  dispersed,  were 
perfectly  off  their  guard.  Some  had  strayed  to 
the  sea-shore  to  take  a farewell  look  at  the  ships  ; 
some  were  on  board  of  the  caravel  in  the  river  ; 
others  were  scattered  about  the  houses  ; on  a 
sudden  the  Indians  rushed  from  their  conceal- 
ment with  yells  and  howlings,  launched  their 
javelins  through  the  roofs  of  palm-leaves,  hurled 
them  in  at  the  windows,  or  thrust  them  through 
the  crevices  of  the  logs  which  composed  the  walls. 
As  the  houses  were  small  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  wounded.  On  the  first  alarm  the  Ad- 
elantado seized  a lance  and  sallied  forth  with 
seven  or  eight  of  his  men.  He  was  joined  by  Die- 
go Mendez  and  several  of  his  companions,  and 
they  drove  the  enemy  into  the  forest,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  them.  The  Indians  kept  up 
a brisk  fire  of  darts  and  arrows  from  among  the 
trees,  and  made  furious  sallies  with  their  war- 
clubs  ; but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  keen 
edge  of  the  Spanish  *veapons,  and  a fierce  blood- 
hound being  let  loose  upon  them  completed  their 
terror.  They  fled  howling  through  the  forest, 
leaving  a number  dead  on  the  field,  having  killed 
one  Spaniard  and  wounded  eight.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  Adelantado,  who  received  a slight 
thrust  of  a javelin  in  the  breast. 

Diego  Tristan  arrived  in  his  boat  during  the 
contest,  but  feared  to  approach  the  land,  lest  the 
Spaniards  should  rush  on  board  in  such  numbers 
as  to  sink  him.  When  the  Indians  had  been  put  to 
flight  he  proceeded  up  the  river  in  quest  of  fresh 
water,  disregarding  the  warnings  of  those  on  shore, 
that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy  in  their 
canoes. 

The  river  was  deep  and  narrow,  shut  in  by  high 
banks  and  overhanging  trees.  The  forests  on 
each  side  were  thick  and  impenetrable,  so  that 
there  was  no  landing-place  excepting  here  and 
there  where  a footpath  wound  down  to  some  fish- 
ing-ground,  or  some  place  where  the  natives  kept 
their  canoes. 

The  boat  had  ascended  about  a league  above  the 
village,  to  a part  of  the  river  where  it  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  lofty  banks  and  spread- 
ing trees.  Suddenly  yells  and  war-whoops  and 
blasts  of  conch-shells  rose  on  every  side.  Light 
canoes  darted  forth  in  every  direction  from  dark 
hollows  and  overhanging  thickets  each  dextrous- 
ly  managed  by  a single  savage,  while  others  stood 
up  brandishing  and  hurling  their  lances.  Missiles 
were  launched  also  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees.  There  were  eight 
sailors  in  the  boat,  and  three  soldiers.  Galled 
and  wounded  by  darts  and  arrows,  confounded 
by  the  yells  and  blasts  of  conchs  and  the  assaults 
which  thickened  from  every-  side,  they  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  neglected  to  use  either  oars  or 
firearms,  and  only  sought  to  shelter  themselves 
with  their  bucklers.  Diego  Tristan  had  received 
several  w-ounds,  but  still  displayed  great  intre- 
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pidity,  and  was  endeavoring  to  animate  his  men 
when  a javelin  pierced  his  right  eye  and  struck 
him  dead.  The  canoes  now  closed  upon  the  boat, 
and  a general  massacre  ensued.  But  one  Spaniard 
escaped,  Juan  de  Noya,  a cooper  of  Seville.  Having 
fallen  overboard  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  he 
dived  to  the  bottom,  swam  under  water,  gained 
the  bank  of  the  river  unperceived,  and  made  his 
way  down  to  the  settlement,  bringing  tidings  of 
the  massacre  of  his  captain  and  comrades. 

The  Spaniards  were,  completely  dismayed,  were 
few  in  number,  several  of  them  were  wounded, 
and  they  were  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of  exasperated 
savages,  far  more  fierce  and  warlike  than  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  admiral, 
being  ignorant  of  their  misfortunes,  would  sail 
away  without  yielding  them  assistance,  and  they 
would  be  left  to  sink  beneath  the  overwhelming 
force  of  barbarous  foes,  or  to  perish  with  hunger 
on  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  despair  they 
determined  to  take  the  caravel  which  had  been 
left  with  them,  and  abandon  the  place  altogether. 
The  Adelantado  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain  ; 
nothing  would  content  them  but  to  put  to  sea  im- 
mediately. Here  a new  alarm  awaited  them. 
The  torrents  having  subsided,  the  river  was  again 
shallow,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  caravel  to 
pass  over  the  bar.  They  now  took  the  boat  of 
the  caravel  to  bear  tidings  of  their  danger  to  the 
admiral,  and  implore  him  not  to  abandon  them  ; 
but  the  wind  was  boisterous,  a high  sea  was  roll- 
ing, and  a heavy  surf,  tumbling  and  breaking  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  prevented  the  boat  from 
getting  out.  Horrors  increased  upon  them.  The 
mangled  bodies  of  Diego  Tristan  and  his  men 
came  floating  down  the  stream,  and  drifting 
about  the  harbor,  with  flights  of  crows,  and  other 
carrion  birds,  feeding  on  them,  and  hovering,  and 
screaming,  and  fighting  about  their  prey.  The 
forlorn  Spaniards  contemplated  this  scene  with 
shuddering  ; it  appeared  ominous  of  their  own 
fate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians,  elated  by  their  tri- 
umph over  the  crew  of  the  boat,  renewed  their 
hostilities.  Whoops  and  yells  answered  each 
other  from  various  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  dismal  sound  of  conchs  and  war-drums  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  woods  showed  that  the  number 
of  the  enemy  was  continually  augmenting.  They 
would  rush  forth  occasionally  upon  straggling 
parties  of  Spaniards,  and  make  partial  attacks  upon 
the  houses.  It  was  considered  no  longer  safe  to 
remain  in  the  settlement,  the  close  forest  which 
surrounded  it  being  a covert  for  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy.  The  Adelantado  chose,  therefore,  an 
open  place  on  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from  the 
wood.  Here  he  caused  a kind  of  bulwark  to  be 
made  of  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  and  of  chests, 
casks,  and  similar  articles.  Two  places  were  left 
open  as  embrasures,  in  which  were  placed  a 
couple  of  falconets,  or  small  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  command  the  neighborhood. 
In  this  little  fortress  the  Spaniards  shut  them- 
selves up  ; its  walls  were  sufficient  to  screen  them 
from  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  Indians,  but 
mostly  they  depended  upon  their  firearms,  the 
sound  of  which  struck  dismay  into  the  savages, 
especially  when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  balls, 
splintering  and  rending  the  trees  around  them, 
and  carrying  havoc  to  such  a distance.  The  In- 
dians were  thus  kept  in  check  for  the  present,  and 
deterred  from  venturing  from  the  forest  ; but  the 
Spaniards,  exhausted  by  constant  watching  and 
incessant  alarms,  anticipated  all  kinds  of  evil 
when  their  ammunition  should  be  exhausted,  or 


they  should  be  driven  forth  by  hunger  to  seek  for 
food.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISTRESS  OF  THE  ADMIRAL  ON  BOARD  OF  HIS 
SHIP — ULTIMATE  RELIEF  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

[U03-] 

While  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  were  ex- 
posed to  such  imminent  peril  on  shore,  great  anx- 
iety prevailed  on  board  of  the  ships.  Day  after 
day  elapsed  without  the  return  of  Diego  Tristan 
and  his  party,  and  it  was  feared  some  disaster  had 
befallen  them.  Columbus  would  have  sent  on 
shore  to  make  inquiries,  but  there  was  only  one 
boat  remaining  for  the  service  of  the  squadron, 
and  he  dared  not  risk  it  in  the  rough  sea  and 
heavy  surf.  A dismal  circumstance  occurred  to 
increase  the  gloom  and  uneasiness  of  the  crews. 
On  board  of  one  of  the  caravels  were  confined  the 
family  and  household  of  the  cacique  Quibian.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Columbus  to  carry  them  to 
Spain,  trusting  that  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards  their  tribe  would  be 
deterred  from  further  hostilities.  They  were  shut 
up  at  night  in  the  forecastle  of  the  caravel,  the 
hatchway  of  which  was  secured  hy  a strong  chain 
and  padlock.  As  several  of  the  crew  slept  upon 
the  hatch,  and  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  considered 
out  of  reach  of  the  prisoners,  they  neglected  to 
fasten  the  chain.  The  Indians  discovered  their 
negligence.  Collecting  a quantity  of  stones  from 
the  ballast  of  the  vessel,  they  made  a great  heap 
directly  under  the  hatchway.  Several  of  the  most 
powerful  warriors  mounted  upon  the  top,  and 
bending  their  backs,  by  a sudden  and  simultane- 
ous effort,  forced  up  the  hatch,  flinging  the  sea- 
men who  slept  upon  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship.  In  an  instant  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians 
sprang  forth,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  for 
shore.  Several,  however,  were  prevented  from 
sallying  forth  ; others  were  seized  on  the  deck  and 
forced  back  into  the  forecastle  ; the  hatchway 
was  carefully  chained  down,  and  a guard  was  set 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  Spaniards  went  to  examine  the  captives,  they 
were  all  found  dead.  Some  had  hanged  them- 
selves with  the  ends  of  ropes,  their  knees  touch- 
ing the  floor  ; others  had  strangled  themselves  by 
straining  the  cords  tight  with  their  feet.  Such 
was  the  fierce,  unconquerable  spirit  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  horror  of  the  white  men.f 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  occasioned  great 
anxiety  to  the  admiral,  fearing  they  would  stimu- 
late their  countrymen  to  some  violent  act  of  ven- 
geance, and  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his 
brother.  Still  this  painful  mystery  reigned  over 
the  land.  The  boat  of  Diego  Tristan  did  not  re- 
turn, and  the  raging  surf  prevented  all  communi- 
cation. At  length,  one  Pedro  Ledesma,  a pilot  of 
Seville,  a man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  of  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  offered, 
if  the  boat  would  take  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
surf,  to  swim  to  shore,  and  bring  off  news.  He 
had  been  piqued  by  the  achievement  of  the  Indian 
captives,  in  swimming  to  land  at  a league’s  dis- 
tance, in  defiance  of  sea  and  surf.  “ Surely,”  he 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  g8.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii. 
Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Relation  of  Di- 
ego Mendez,  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  Journal  of  Porras, 
Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  99. 
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said,  “ if  they  dare  venture  so  much  to  procure 
their  individual  liberties,  I ought  to  brave  at 
least  a part  of  the  danger,  to  save  the  lives  of  so 
many  companions.”  His  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  admiral,  and  was  boldly  accom- 
plished. The  boat  approached  with  him  as  near 
to  the  surf  as  safety  would  permit,  where  it  was 
to  await  his  return.  Here,  stripping  himself,  he 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  after  buffeting  for  some 
time  with  the  breakers,  sometimes  rising  upon 
their  surges,  sometimes  buried  beneath  them  and 
dashed  upon  the  sand,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore. 

He  found  his  countrymen  shut  up  in  their  for- 
lorn fortress,  beleaguered  by  savage  foes,  and 
learnt  the  tragical  fate  of  Diego  Tristan  and  his 
companions.  Many  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
horror  and  despair,  had  thrown  off  all  subordina- 
tion, refused  to  assist  in  any  measure  that  had  in 
view  a continuance  in  this  place,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  escape.  When  they  beheld  Ledesma, 
a messenger  from  the  ships,  they  surrounded  him 
with  frantic  eagerness,  urging  him  to  implore  the 
admiral  to  take  them  on  board,  and  not  aban- 
don them  on  a coast  where  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  They  were  preparing  canoes  to  take 
them  to  the  ships,  when  the  weather  should  mod- 
erate, the  boat  of  the  caravel  being  too  small, 
and  swore  that,  if  the  admiral  refused  to  take  them 
on  board,  they  would  embark  in  the  caravel,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be"  extricated  from  the  river,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  seas, 
rather  than  remain  upon  that  fatal  coast. 

Having  heard  all  that  his  forlorn  countrymen 
had  to  say,  and  communicated  with  the  Adelan- 
tado  and  his  officers,  Ledesma  set  out  on  his  per- 
ilous return.  He  again  braved  the  surf  and  the 
breakers,  reached  the  boat  which  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  ships.  The 
disastrous  tidings  from  the  land  filled  the  heart  of 
the  admiral  with  grief  and  alarm.  To  leave  his 
brother  on  shore  would  be  to  expose  him  to  the 
mutiny  of  his  own  men  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages.  He  could  spare  no  reinforcement  from 
his  ships,  the  crews  being  so  much  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Tristan  and  his  companions.  Rather 
than  the  settlement  should  be  broken  up,  he 
would  gladly  have  joined  the  Adelantado  with  all 
his  people  ; but  in  such  case  how  could  intelli- 
gence be  conveyed  to  the  sovereigns  of  this  im- 
portant discovery,  and  how  could  supplies  be  ob- 
tained from  Spain  ? There  appeared  no  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  but  to  embark  all  the  people, 
abandon  the  settlement  for  the  present,  and  re- 
turn at  some  future  day,  with  a force  competent 
to  take  secure  possession  of  the  country.*  The 
state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  practicability 
even  of  this  plan  doubtful.  The  wind  continued 
high,  the  sea  rough,  and  no  boat  could  pass  be- 
tween the  squadron  and  the  land.  The  situation 
of  the  ships  was  itself  a matter  of  extreme  solici- 
tude. Feebly  manned,  crazed  by  storms,  and 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  from  the  ravages  of  the  te- 
redo, they  were  anchored  on  a lee  shore,  with  a 
boisterous  wind  and  sea,  in  a climate  subject  to 
tempests,  and  where  the  least  augmentation  of  the 
weather  might  drive  them  among  the  breakers. 
Every  hour  increased  the  anxiety  of  Columbus  for 
his  brother,  his  people,  and  his  ships,  and  each 
hour  appeared  to  render  the  impending  dangers 
more  imminent.  Days  of  constant  perturbation 
and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety  preyed  upon  a 
constitution  broken  by  age,  by  maladies,  anti 


hardships,  and  produced  a fever  of  the  mind,  in 
which  he  was  visited  by  one  of  those  mental  hal- 
lucinations deemed  by  him  mysterious  and  super- 
natural. In  a letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  gives  a 
solemn  account  of  a kind  of  vision  by  which  he 
was  comforted  in  a dismal  night,  when  full  of 
despondency  and  tossing  on  a couch  of  pain  : 

“ Wearied  and  sighing,”  says  he,  “ I fell  into  a 
slumber,  when  I heard  a piteous  voice  saying  to  me, 

‘ O fool,  and  slow  to  believe  and  serve  thy  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  all  ! What  did  he  more  for  Moses,  or 
for  his  servant  David,  than  he  has  done  for  thee  ? 
From  the  time  of  thy  birth  he  has  ever  had  thee 
under  his  peculiar  care.  When  he  saw  thee  of  a 
fitting  age  he  made  thy  name  to  resound  marvel- 
lously throughout  the  earth,  and  thou  wert 
obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  didst  acquire  honor- 
able fame  among  Christians.  Of  the  gates  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  shut  up  with  such  mighty  chains,  he 
delivered  thee  the  keys  ; the  Indies,  those 
wealthy  regions  of  the  world,  he  gave  thee  for 
thine  own,  and  empowered  thee  to  dispose  of  them 
to  others,  according  to  thy  pleasure.  What  did 
he  more  for  the  great  people  of  Israel  when  he  led 
them  forth  from  Egypt  ? Or  for  David,  whom, 
from  being  a shepherd,  he  made  a king  in 
Judea  ? Turn  to  him,  then,  and  acknowledge 
thine  error  ; his  mercy  is  infinite.  He  has  many 
and  vast  inheritances  yet  in  reserve.  Fear  not 
to  seek  them.  Thine  age  shall  be  no  impediment 
to  any  great  undertaking.  Abraham  was  above  an 
hundred  years  when  he  begat  Isaac  ; and  was 
Sarah  youthful  ? Thou  urgest  despondingly  for 
succor.  Answer  ! who  hath  afflicted  thee  so 
much,  and  so  many  times  ?— God,  or  the  world  ? 
The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  hath  made 
thee  he  hath  never  broken  ; neither  hath  he  said, 
after  having  received  thy  services,  that  his  mean- 
ing was  different,  and  to  be  understood  in  a differ- 
ent sense.  He  performs  to  the  very  letter.  He 
fulfils  all  that  he  promises,  and  with  increase. 
Such  is  his  custom.  I have  shown  thee  what  thv 
Creator  hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  he  doeth  for 
all.  The  present  is  the  reward  of  the  toils  and 
perils  thou  hast  endured  in  serving  others.’  I 
heard  all  this,”  adds  Columbus,  “ as  one  almost 
dead,  and  had  no  power  to  reply  to  words  so  true, 
excepting  to  weep  for  my  errors.  Whoever  it  was 
that  spake  to  me,  finished  by  saying,  ‘ Fear  not  ! 
Confide  1 All  these  tribulations  are  written  in 
marble,  and  not  without  cause.’ 

Such  is  the  singular  statement  which  Columbus 
gave  to  the  sovereigns  of  his  supposed  vision.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a mere  ingenious 
fiction,  adroitly  devised  by  him  to  convey  a lesson 
to  his  prince  ; but  such  an  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  his  character.  He  was  too  deeply  imbued 
with  awe  of  the  Deity,  and  with  reverence  for  his 
sovereign,  to  make  use  of  such  an  artifice.  The 
words  here  spoken  to  him  by  the  supposed  voice 
are  truths  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind  and  grieved 
his  spirit  during  his  waking  hours.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  recur  vividly  and  coherently  in 
his  feverish  dreams  ; and  in  recalling  and  relat- 
ing a dream  one  is  unconsciously  apt  to  give  it  a 
little  coherency.  Besides,  Columbus  had  a sol- 
emn belief  that  he  was  a peculiar  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  which,  together  with  a 
deep  tinge  of  superstition  common  to  the  age, 
made  him  prone  to  mistake  every  striking  dream 
for  a revelation.  He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standard  with  ordinary  men  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  real- 
ize his  situation,  and  to  conceive  the  exaltations 
of  spirit  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected. 
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The  artless  manner  in  which,  in  his  letter  to  the 
sovereigns,  he  mingles  up  the  rhapsodies  and 
dreams  of  his  imagination,  with  simple  facts,  and 
sound  practical  observations,  pouring  them  forth 
with  a kind  of  scriptural  solemnity  and  poetry  of 
language,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions ot  a character  richly  compounded  of  extraor- 
dinary and  apparently  contradictory  elements. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  vision,  and  after 
a duration  of  nine  days,  the  boisterous  weather 
subsided,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  the  land  was  restored.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  extricate  the  remaining  caravel 
from  the  river  ; but  every  exertion  was  made  to 
bring  off  the  people  and  the  property  before  there 
should  be  a return  of  bad  weather.  In  this,  the 
exertions  of  the  zealous  Diego  Mendez  were  emi- 
nently efficient.  He  had  been  for  some  days  pre- 
paring for  such  an  emergency.  Cutting  up  the 
sails  of  the  caravel,  he  made  great  sacks  to  receive 
the  biscuit.  He  lashed  two  Indian  canoes  together 
w* * * * §ith  spars,  so  that  they  could  not  be  overturned 
by  the  waves,  and  made  a platform  on  them  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a great  burden.  This  kind  of 
raft  was  laden  repeatedly  with  the  stores,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  which  had  been  left  on  shore, 
and  with  the  furniture  ot  the  caravel,  which  was 
entirely  dismantled.  When  well  freighted,  it  was 
towed  by  the  boat  to  the  ships.  In  this  way,  by 
constant  and  sleepless  exertions,  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  almost  everything  of  value  was  trans- 
ported on  board  the  squadron,  and  little  else  left 
than  the  hull  of  the  caravel,  stranded,  decayed, 
and  rotting  in  the  river.  Diego  Mendez  superin- 
tended the  whole  embarkation  with  unwearied 
watchfulness  and  activity.  He  and  five  compan- 
ions, were  the  last  to  leave  the  shore,  remaining 
all  night  at  their  perilous  post,  and  embarking  in 
the  morning  with  the  last  cargo  of  effects. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  transports  of  the  Span- 
iards, when  they  found  themselves  once  more  on 
board  of  the  ships,  and  saw  a space  of  ocean  be- 
tween theni  and  those  forests  which  had  lately 
seemed  destined  to  be  their  graves.  The  joy  of 
their  comrades  seemed  little  inferior  to  their  own, 
and  the  perils ^nd  hardships  which  yet  surround- 
ed them  were  forgotten  for  a time  in  mutual  con- 
gratulations. The  admiral  was  so  much  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  high  services  rendered  by 
Diego  Mendez,  throughout  the  late  time  of  danger 
and  disaster,  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  caravel,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Diego  Tristan.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  COAST  OF  VERAGUA — 
ARRIVAL  AT  JAMAICA  — STRANDING  OF  THE 
SHIPS. 

[I5°3-] 

The  wind  at  length  becoming  favorable,  Colum- 
bus set  sail,  toward  the  end  of  April,  from  the  dis- 
astrous coast  of  Veragua.  The  wretched  condition 
of  the  ships,  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  crews,  and 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  determined  him  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  might 
refit  his  vessels  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  voyage  to  Europe.  To  the  surprise  of  his 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  99,  100.  Las  Casas, 
:ib.  ii.  cap.  29.  Relacion  por  Diego  Mendez.  Letter 
of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Journal  of  Porras,  Na- 
varrete,  Colec.,  tom.  i. 


pilot  and  crews,  however,  on  making  sail,  he 
stood  again  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  in- 
stead  of  steering  north,  which  they  considered  the 
direct  route  to  Hispaniola.  They  fancied  that  he 
intended  to  proceed  immediately  for  Spain,  and 
murmured  loudly  at  the  madness  of  attempting  so 
long  a voyage,  with  ships  destitute  of  stores  and 
consumed  by  the  worms.  Columbus  and  his 
brother,  however,  had  studied  the  navigation  oi 
those  seas  with  a more  observant  and  experienced 
eye.  They  considered  it  advisable  to  gain  a con- 
siderable distance  to  the  east,  before  standing 
across  for  Hispaniola,  to  avoid  being  swept  away, 
far  below  their  destined  port,  by  the  strong  cur- 
rents setting  constantly  to  the  west.*  The  ad- 
miral, however,  did  not  impart  his  reasons  to  the 
pilots,  being  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his 
routes  as  much  to  himself  g.s  possible,  seeing  that 
there  were  so  many  adventurers  crowding  into, the 
field,  and  ready  to  follow  on  his  track.  He  even 
took  from  the  mariners  their  charts,!  and  boasts, 
in  a letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  none  of  his  pilots 
would  be  able  to  retrace  the  route  to  and  from 
Veragua,  nor  to  describe  where  it  was  situated. 

Disregarding  the  murmurs  of  his  men,  there- 
fore, he  continued  along  the  coast  eastward  as  far 
as  Puerto  Bello.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
one  of  the  caravels,  being  so  pierced  by  worms  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  All  the  crews 
were  now  crowded  into  two  caravels,  and  these 
were  little  better  than  mere  wrecks.  The  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from 
water  ; while  the  incessant  labor  of  the  pumps 
bore  hard  on  men  enfeebled  by  scanty  diet  and 
dejected  by  various  hardships.  Continuing  on- 
ward, they  passed  Port  Retrete,  and  a number  of 
islands  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Las 
Barbas,  now  termed  the  Mulatas,  a little  beyond 
Point  Bias.  Here  he  supposed  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  province  of  Mangi  in  the  territories  of 
the  Grand  Khan,  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  ad- 
joining to  Cathay.!  He  continued  on  about  ten 
leagues  farther,  until  he  approached  the  entrance 
of  what  is  at  present  called  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
Here  he  had  a consultation  with  his  captains  and 
pilots,  who  remonstrated  at  his  persisting  in  this 
struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  currents, 
representing  the  lamentable  plight  of  the  ships 
and  the  infirm  state  of  the  crews. $ Bidding  fare- 
well, therefore,  to  the  main-land,  he  stood  north- 
ward on  the  1st  of  May,  in  quest  of  Hispaniola. 
As  the  wind  was  easterly,  with  a strong  current 
setting  to  the  west,  he  kept  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  So  little  did  his  pilots  know  of  their 
situation,  that  they  supposed  themselves  to  the 
east  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  whereas  the  admiral 
feared  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  should  fall 
to  the  westward  of  Hispaniola.  ||  His  apprehen- 
sions proved  to  be  well  founded  ; for,  on  the  10th 
of  the  month,  he  came  in  sight  of  two  small  low 
islands  to  the  north-west  of  Hispaniola,  to  which, 
from  the  great  quantities  of  tortoises  seen  about 
them,  he  gave  the  name  of  theTortugas  ; they  are 
now  known  as  the  Caymans.  Passing  wide  of  these, 
and  continuing  directly  north,  he  found  himself, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  among  the  cluster  of  islands 
on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  had  former- 
ly given  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Gardens  ; hav- 


* Hist,  del  Almirante.  Letter  from  Jamaica, 
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ing  been  carried  between  eight  and  nine  degrees 
west  of  his  destined  port.  Here  he  cast  anchor 
near  one  ot  the  keys,  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
main  island.  His  crews  were  suffering  exces- 
sively through  scanty  provisions  and  great  fatigue  ; 
nothing  was  left  of  the  sea-stores  but  a little  bis- 
cuit, oil,  and  vinegar  ; and  they  were  obliged  to 
labor  incessantly  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  vessels 
afloat.  They  had  scarcely  anchored  at  these 
islands  when  there  came  on,  at  midnight,  a sud- 
den tempest,  of  such  violence  that,  according  to 
the  strong  expression  of  Columbus,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  world  would  dissolve.*  They  lost  three  of 
their  anchors  almost  immediately,  and  the  caravel 
Bermuda  was  driven  with  such  violence  upon  the 
ship  of  the  admiral  that  the  bow  of  the  one  and 
the  stern  of  the  other  were  greatly  shattered. 
The  sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  being  boister- 
ous, the  vessels  chafed  and  injured  each  other 
dreadfully,  and  it  was  with  great  difficu'ty  that 
they  were  separated.  One  anchor  only  remained 
to  the  admiral’s  ship,  and  this  saved  him  from 
being  driven  upon  the  rocks  ; but  at  daylight  *he 
cable  was  found  nearly  worn  asunder.  Had  the 
darkness  continued  an  hour  longer,  he  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  shipwreck. f 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  he  resumed  his  course,  standing  east- 
ward for  Hispaniola  ; “his  people,’’  as  he  says, 
“ dismayed  and  down-hearted  ; almost  all  his 
anchors  lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes 
as  a honeycomb.  ” After  struggling  against  con- 
trary winds  and  the  usual  currents  from  the  east, 
he  reached  Cape  Cruz,  and  anchored  at  a village 
in  the  province  of  Macaca,J  where  he  had  touched 
in  1494,  in  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba.  Here  he  was  detained  by  head  winds  for 
several  days,  during  which  he  was  supplied  with 
cassava  bread  by  the  natives.  Making  sail  again, 
he  endeavored  to  beat  up  to  Hispaniola  ; but  every 


I effort  was  in  vain.  The  winds  and  currents  con- 
tinued adverse  ; the  leaks  continually  gained  upon 
his  vessels,  though  the  pumps  were  kept  inces- 
santly going,  and-the  seamen  even  bailed  the  water 
out  with  buckets  and  kettles.  The  admiral  now 
stood,  in  despair,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  seek 
some  secure  port  ; for  there  was  imminent  danger 
of  foundering  at  sea.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the 
23d  ol  June,  they  put  into  Puerto  Bueno,  now 
called  Dry  Harbor,  but  met  with  none  of  the  na- 
tives from  whom  they  could  obtain  provisions,  nor 
was  there  any  fresh  water  to  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  they 
sailed  eastward,  on  the  following  day,  to  another 
harbor,  to  which  the  admiral  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  island  hci  given  the  name  of  Port  Santa 
Gloria. 

Here,  at  last,  Columbus  had  to  give  up  his  long 
and  arduous  struggle  against  the  unremitting  per- 
secution of  the  elements.  His  ships,  reduced  to 
mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the  sea,  and 
were  ready  to  sink  even  in  port.  He  ordered 
them,  therefore,  to  be  run  aground,  within  a bo'v- 
shot  of  the  shore,  and  fastened  together,  side  by 
side.  They  soon  filled  with  water  to  the  decks. 
Thatched  cabins  were  then  erected  at  the  prow 
[ and  stern  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crews,' 
and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  defence.  Thus  castled  in  the  sea,  he 
trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of 
the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  men 
from  rcving  about  the  neighborhood  and  indulg- 
ing in  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  go  on  shore  without  especial  license,  and  the 
utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  offence 
being  given  to  the  Indians.  Any  exasperation  of 
them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  pres- 
ent forlorn  situation.  A firebrand  thrown  into 
their  wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in  flames,  and 
leave  them  defenceless  amid  hostile  thousands. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ  WITH  THE 
CACIQUES  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  PROVISIONS — SENT 
TO  SAN  DOMINGO  BY  COLUMBUS  IN  QUEST  OF 
RELIEF. 

[I503-] 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was  extremely  populous 
and  fertile,  and  the  harbor  soon  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  brought  provisions  to  barter  with  the 
Spaniards.  To  prevent  any  disputes  in  purchas- 
ing or  sharing  these  supplies,  two  persons  were 
appointed  to  superintend  all  bargains,  and  the 
provisions  thus  obtained  were  divided  every  even- 
ing among  the  people.  This  arrangement  had  a 
happy  effect  in  promoting  a peaceful  intercourse. 
The  stores  thus  furnished,  however,  coming  from 
a limited  neighborhood  of  improvident  beings, 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  were  so  irregular  as  often  to  leave  them 
in  pinching  want.  They  feared,  too,  that  the 


* Letter  from  Jamaica. 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  100.  Letter  of  Colum- 
bus from  Jamaica. 

\ Hist,  del  Almirante.  Journal  of  Porras. 


neighborhood  might  soon  be  exhausted,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  reduced  to  famine.  In  this 
emergency,  Diego  Mendez  stepped  forward  with 
his  accustomed  zeal,  and  volunteered  to  set  off, 
with  three  men,  on  a foraging  expedition  about 
the  island.  His  offer  being  gladly  accepted  by 
the  admiral,  he  departed  with  his  comrades  well 
armed.  He  was  everywhere  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  by  the  natives.  They  took  him  to 
their  houses,  set  meat  and  drink  before  him  and 
his  companions,  and  performed  all  the  rites  of 
savage  hospitality.  Mendez  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  cacique  of  a numerous  tribe,  that 
his  subjects  should  hunt  and  fish,  and  make  cassa- 
va bread,  and  bring  a quantity  of  provisions  every 
day  to  the  harbor.  They  were  to  receive  in  ex- 
change knives,  combs,  beads,  fish-hooks,  hawks’ 
bells,  and  other  articles,  from  a Spaniard,  who 
was  to  reside. among  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
agreement  being  made,  Mendez  dispatched  one  of 
his  comrades  to  apprise  the  admiral.  He  then 
pursued  his  journey  three  leagues  farther,  when 
he  made  a similar  arrangement,  and  dispatched 
another  of  his  companions  to  the  admiral.  Pro- 
ceeding onward,  about  thirteen  leagues  from  the 
ships,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  another  ca- 
cique, called  Huarco,  where  he  was  generously 
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entertained.  The  cacique  ordered  his  subjects  to 
bring  a large  quantity  of  provisions,  for  which 
Mendez  paid  him  on  the  spot,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  a like  supply  at  stated  intervals.  He 
dispatched  his  third  companion  with'  this  supply 
to  the  admiral,  requesting,  as  usual,  that  an 
agent  might  be  sent  to  receive  and  pay  for  the 
regular  deliveries  of  provisions. 

Mendez  was  now  left  alone,  but  he  was  fond  of 
any  enterprise  that  gave  individual  distinction. 
He  requested  of  the  cacique  two  Indians  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  end  of  the  island  ; one  to 
carry  his  provisions  and  the  other  to  bear  the 
hammac,  or  cotton  net  in  which  he  slept.  These 
being  granted,  he  pushed  resolutely  forward 
along  the  coast  until  he  reached  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Jamaica.  Here  he  found  a powerful 
cacique  of  the  name  of  Ameyro.  Mendez  had 
buoyant  spirits,  great  address,  and  an  ingratiating 
manner  with  the  savages.  He  and  the  cacique 
became  great  friends,  exchanged  names,  which  is 
a kind  of  token  of  brotherhood,  and  Mendez  en- 
gaged him  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  ships.  He 
then  bought  an  excellent  canoe  of  the  cacique,  for 
which  he  gave  a splendid  brass  basin,  a short 
frock  or  cassock,  and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which 
formed  his  stock  of  linen.  The  cacique  furnished 
him  with  six  Indians  to  navigate  his  bark,  and 
they  parted  mutually  well  pleased.  Diego  Mendez 
coasted  his  way  back,  touching  at  the  various 
places  where  he  had  made  his  arrangements.  He 
found  the  Spanish  agents  already  arrived  at  them, 
loaded  his  canoe  with  provisions,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  harbor,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  his  comrades,  and  with 
open  arms  by  the  admiral.  The  provisions  he 
brought  were  a most  seasonable  supply,  for  the 
Spaniards  were  absolutely  fasting  ; and  thence- 
forward Indians  arrived  daily,  well  laden,  from  the 
marts  which  he  had  established.*  The  immediate 
wants  of  his  people  being  thus  provided  for,  Co- 
lumbus revolved,  in  his  anxious  mind,  the  means 
of  getting  from  this  island.  His  ships  were  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  repair,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  any  chance  sail  arriving  to  his  relief,  on 
the  shores  of  a savage  island,  in  an  unfrequented 
sea.  The  most  likely  measure  appeared  to  tje  to 
send  notice  of  his  situation  to  Ovando,  the  govern- 
or at  San  Domingo,  entreating  him  to  dispatch 
a vessel  to  his  relief.  But  how  was  this  message 
to  be  conveyed  ? The  distance  between  Jamaica 
and  Hispaniola  was  forty  leagues,  across  a gulf 
swept  by  contrary  currents  ; there  were  no  means 
of  transporting  a messenger,  except  in  the  light 
canoes  of  the  savages  ; and  who  would  undertake 
so1  hazardous  a voyage  in  a frail  bark  of  the  kind  ? 
Suddenly  the  idea  of  Diego  Mendez,  and  the  ca- 
noe he  had  recently  purchased,  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  knew  the  ardor  and 
intrepidity  of  Mendez,  and  his  love  of  distinction 
by  any  hazardous  exploit.  Taking  him  aside,  there- 
fore, he  addressed  him  in  a manner  calculated  both 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  flatter  his  self-love.  Men- 
dez himself  gives  an  artless  account  of  this  inter- 
esting conversation,  which  is  full  of  character. 

“ Diego  Mendez,  my  son,”  said  the  venerable 
admiral,  ” none  of  those  whom  I have  here  under- 
stand the  great  peril  in  which  we  are  placed,  ex- 
cepting you  and  myself.  We  are  few  in  number, 
and  these  savage  Indians  are  many,  and  of  fickje 
and  irritable  natures.  On  the  least  provocation 
they  may  throw  firebrands  from  the  shore,  and 
consume  us  in  our  straw-thatched  cabins.  The 

* Relacion  por  Diego  Mendez.  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 


arrangement  which  you  have  made  with  them  for 
provisions,  and  which  at  present  they  fulfil  so 
cheerfully,  to-morrow  they  may  break  in  their  ca- 
price, and  may  refuse  to  bring  us  anything  ; nor 
have  we  the  means  to  compel  them  by  force,  but 
are  entirely  at  their  pleasure.  I have  thought  of 
a remedy,  if  it  meets  with  your  views.  In  this 
canoe,  which  you  have  purchased,  some  one  may 
pass  over  to  Hispaniola,  and  procure  a ship,  by 
which  we  may  all  be  delivered  from  this  great 
peril  into  which  we  have  fallen.  Tell  me  your 
opinion  on  the  matter.” 

“ To  this,”  says  Diego  Mendez,  “ I replied  ; 
‘ Sefior,  the  danger  in  which  we  are  placed,  I 
well  know,  is  far  greater  than  is  easily  conceived. 
As  to  passing  from  this  island  to  Hispaniola,  in  so 
small  a vessel  as  a canoe,  I hold  it  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible  ; since  it  is  necessary  to  trav- 
erse a gulf  of  forty  leagues,  and  between  islands 
where  the  sea  is  extremely  impetuous  and  seldom 
in  repose.  I know  not  who  there  is  would  ad- 
venture upon  so  extreme  a peril.’ 

Columbus  made  no  reply,  but  from  his  looks 
and  the  nature  of  his  silence,  Mendez  plainly  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  person  whom  the  admiral 
had  in  view  ; “ Whereupon,”  continues  he,  “I 
added  : ‘ Sefior,  I have  many  times  put  my  life  in 
peril  of  death  to  save  you  and  all  those  who  are 
here,  and  God  has  hitherto  preserved  me  in  a mi- 
raculous manner.  There  are,  nevertheless,  mur- 
murers,  who  say  that  your  Excellency  intrusts  to 
me  all  affairs  wherein  honor  is  to  be  gained,  while 
there  are  others  in  your  company  who  would  exe- 
cute them  as  well  as  I do.  Therefore  I beg  that 
you  would  summon  all  the  people,  and  propose 
this  enterprise  to  them,  to  see  if  among  them 
there  is  any  one  who  will  undertake  it,  which  I 
doubt.  If  all  decline  it,  I will  then  come  forward 
and  risk  my  life  in  your  service,  as  I many  times 
have  done.’  ”* 

The  admiral  gladly  humored  the  wishes  of  the 
worthy  Mendez,  for  never  was  simple  egotism 
accompanied  by  more  generous  and  devoted  loy- 
alty. On  the  following  morning  the  crew  was 
assembled,  and  the  proposition  publicly  made. 
Every  one  drew  back  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  pro- 
nouncing it  the  height  of  rashness.  Upon  this, 
Diego  Mendez  stepped  forward.  “Senor,”  said 
he,  “ I have  but  one  life  to  lose,  yet  I am  willing 
to  venture  it  for  your  service  and  for  the  good  of 
all  here  present,  and  I trust  in  the  protection  ol 
God,  which  I have  experienced  on  so  many  other 
occasions.” 

Columbus  embraced  this  zealous  follower,  who 
immediately  set  about  preparing  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Drawing  his  canoe  on  shore,  he  put  on  a 
false  keel,  nailed  weather-boards  along  the  bow 
and  stern,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  over- 
it  ; payed  it  with  a coat  of  tar  ; furnished  it  with 
a mast  and  sail  ; and  put  in  provisions  for  him- 
self, a Spanish  comrade,  and  six  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  wrote  letters  to 
Ovando,  requesting  that  a ship  might  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  bring  him  and  his  men  to  Hispani- 
ola. He  wrote  a letter  likewise  to  the  sovereigns  ; 
for,  after  fulfilling  his  mission  at  San  Domingo, 
Diego  Mendez  was  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  the  ad- 
miral’s affairs.  In  the  letter  to  the  sovereigns 
Columbus  depicted  his  deplorable  situation,  and 
entreated  that  a vessel  might  be  dispatched  to 
Hispaniola,  to  convey  himself  and  his  crew  to 
Spain.  He  gave  a comprehensive  account  of  his 


* Relacion  por  Diego  Mendez.  Navarrete,  Colcc. 
tom.  i. 
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voyage,  most  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  incorporated  in  this  history,  and  he  insisted 
greatly  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  Ve- 
ragua.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  here  were 
the  mines  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  whence  Sol- 
omon had  derived  such  wealth  for  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  He  entreated  that  this  golden  coast 
might  not,  like  other  places  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, be  abandoned  to  adventurers,  or  placed  un- 
der the  government  of  men  who  felt  no  interest  in 
the  cause.  “ This  is  not  a child,”  he  adds,  “ to 
be  abandoned  to  a step-mother.  I never  think  of 
Hispaniola  and  Paria  without  weeping.  Their 
case  is  desperate  and  past  cure  ; I hope  their  ex- 
ample may  cause  this  region  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner.”  His  imagination  becomes 
heated.  He  magnifies  the  supposed  importance 
of  Veragua,  as  transcending  all  his  former  dis- 
coveries ; and  he  alludes  to  his  favorite  project 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  : “ J eru- 
salem,”  he  says,  “ and  Mount  Sion  are  to  be  re- 
built by  the  hand  of  a Christian.  Who  is  he  to 
be  ? God,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet,  in  the 
fourteenth  Psalm,  declares  it.  The  abbot  Jo- 
achim* says  that  he  is  to  come  out  of  Spain.” 
His  thoughts  then  revert  to  the  ancient  story  of 
the  Grand  Khan,  who  had  requested  that  sages 
might  be  sent  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Columbus,  thinking  that  he  had  been  in 
the  very  vicinity  of  Cathay,  exclaims,  with  sudden 
zeal,  “ Who  will  offer  himself  for  this  task  ? If 
our  Lord  permit  me  to  return  to  Spain,  I engage 
to  take  him  there,  God  helping,  in  safety.” 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Columbus 
than  his  earnest,  artless,  at  times  eloquent,  and  at 
times  almost  incoherent  letters.  What  an  instance 
of  soaring  enthusiasm  and  irrepressible  enter- 
prise is  here  exhibited  ! At  the  time  that  he  was 
indulging  in  these  visions,  and  proposing  new  and 
romantic  enterprises,  he  was  broken  down  by  age 
and  infirmities,  racked  by  pain,  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  shut  up  in  a wreck  on  the  coast  of  a re- 
mote and  savage  island.  No  stronger  picture  can 
be  given  of  his  situation,  than  that  which  shortly 
follows  this  transient  glow  of  excitement  ; when 
with  one  of  his  sudden  transitions  of  thought,  he 
awakens,  as  it  were,  to  his  actual  condition. 

“ Hitherto,”  says  he,  ‘‘I  have  wept  for  others  ; 
but  now,  have  pity  upon  me,  heaven,  and  weep 
tor  me,  O earth  ! In  my  temporal  concerns, 
without  a farthing  to  offer  for  a mass  ; cast  away 
here  in  the  Indies  ; surrounded  by  cruel  and  hos- 
tile savages  ; isolated,  infirm,  expecting  each  day 
will  be  my  last  ; in  spiritual  concerns,  separated 
from  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  so  that 
my  soul,  if  parted  here  from  my  body,  must  be 
forever  lost  ! Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity, 
truth,  and  justice  ! I came  not  on  this  voyage  to 


* Joachim,  native  of  the  burgh  of  Celico,  near  Co- 
zenza,  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land.  Returning  to  Ca- 
labria, he  took  the  habit  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Corazzo,  of  which  he  became  prior  and 
abbot,  and  afterward  rose  to  higher  monastic  impor- 
tance. He  died  in  1202.  having  attained  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  leaving  a great  number  of  works  ; 
among  the  most  known  are  commentaries  on  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  also 
prophecies  by  him,  “which”  (says  the  Dictionnaire 
Historique),  “ during  his  life,  made  him  to  be  ad- 
mired by  fools  and  despised  by  men  of  sense  ; at 
present  the  latter  sentiment  prevails.  He  was  either 
very  weak  or  very  presumptuous,  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  had  the  keys  of  things  of  which  God  reserves 
the  knowledge  to  himself.” — Diet.  Hist.  tom.  5,  Caen, 
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gain  honor  or  estate,  that  is  most  certain,  for  all 
hope  of  the  kind  was  already  dead  within  me.  I 
came  to  serve  your  majesties  with  a sound  inten- 
tion and  an  honest  zeal,  and  I speak  no  falsehood. 
If  it  should  please  God  to  deliver  me  hence,  I 
humbly  supplicate  your  majesties  to  permit  me  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  perform  other  pilgrimages.” 

The  dispatches  being  ready,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  canoe  completed,  Diego  Mendez  em- 
barked, with  his  Spanish  comrade  and  his  six  In- 
dians, and  departed  along  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward. The  voyage  was  toilsome  and  perdous. 
They  had  to  make  their  way  against  strong  cur- 
rents. Once  they  were  taken  by  roving  canoes  of 
Indians,  but  made  their  escape,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  island,  a distance  of  thirty- 
four  leagues  from  the  harbor.  Here  they  remain- 
ed waiting  for  calm  weather  to  venture  upon  the 
broad  gulf,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoners  by  a number  of  hostile  In- 
dians, who  carried  them  off  a distance  of  three 
leagues,  where  they  determined  to  kill  them. 
Some  dispute  arose  about  the  division  of  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  whereupon  the  savages 
agreed  to  settle  it  by  a game  of  chance.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  Diego  Mendez  escaped, 
found  his  way  to  his  canoe,  embarked  in  it,  and 
returned  alone  to  the  harbor  after  fifteen  days’ 
absence.  What  became  of  his  companions  he 
does  not  mention,  being  seldom  apt  to  speak  of 
any  person  but  himself.  This  account  is  taken 
from  the  narrative  inserted  in  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament. 

Columbus,  though  grieved  at  the  failure  of  his 
message,  was  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  the  faithful 
Mendez.  The  latter,  nothing  daunted  by  the  per- 
ils and  hardships  he  had  undergone,  offered  to  de- 
part immediately  on  a second  attempt,  provided 
he  could  have  persons  to  accompany  him  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  and  protect  him  from  the  na- 
tives. This  the  Adelantado  offered  to  undertake, 
with  a large  party  well  armed.  Bartholomew  Fi- 
esco,  a Genoese,  who  had  been  captain  of  one  of 
the  caravels,  was  associated  with  Mendez  in  this 
second  expedition.  He  was  a man  of  great  worth, 
strongly  attached  to  the  admiral,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  him.  Each  had  a large  canoe  under 
his  Command,  in  which  were  six  Spaniards  and 
ten  Indians — the  latter  were  to  serve  as  oarsmen. 
The  canoes  were  to  keep  in  company.  On  reach- 
ing Hispaniola,  Fiesco  w'as  to  return  immediately 
to  Jamaica,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  admiral 
and  his  crew,  by  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  their 
messenger.  In  the  mean  time  Diego  Mendez  was 
to  proceed  to  San  Domingo,  deliver  his  letter  to 
Ovando,  procure  and  dispatch  a ship,  and  then 
depart  for  Spain  with  a letter  to  the  sovereigns. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  the  Indians 
placed  in  the  canoes  their  frugal  provision  of  cas- 
sava bread,  and  each  his  calabash  of  wrater.  The 
Spaniards,  besides  their  bread,  had  a supply  of  the 
flesh  of  utias,  and  each  his  sword  and  target.  In 
this  way  they  launched  forth  upon  their  long  and 
perilous  voyage,  followed  by  the  prayers  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  armed  band,  kept 
pace  with  them  along  the  coast.  There  was  no 
attempt  of  the  natives  to  molest  them,  and  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  end  of  the  island.  Here 
they  remained  three  days  before  the  sea  was  suffi- 
ciently calm  for  them  to  venture  forth  in  their 
feeble  barks.  At  length,  the  weather  being  quite 
serene,  they  bade  farewell  to  their  comrades,  and 
committed  themselves  to  the  broad  sea.  The 
Adelantado  remained  w'atching  them,  until  they 
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became  mere  specks  on  the  ocean,  and  the  evening 
hid  them  trom  his  view.  The  next  day  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  harbor,  stopping  at  various 
villages  on  the  way,  and  endeavoring  to  confirm 
the  good-will  of  the  natives.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

MUTINY  OF  PORRAS. 

[I503-] 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  adverse 
fortune  which  had  so  long  persecuted  Columbus 
was  now  exhausted.  The  envy  which  had  once 
sickened  at  his  glory  and  prosperity  could  scarce- 
ly have  devised  for  him  a more  forlorn  heritage  in 
the  world  he  had  discovered.  The  tenant  of  a 
wreck  on  a savage  coast,  in  an  untraversed  ocean, 
at  the  mercy  of  barbarous  hordes,  who,  in  a mo- 
ment, from  precarious  friends,  might  be  trans- 
formed into  ferocious  enemies  ; afflicted,  too,  by 
excruciating  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hard- 
ship and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing 
age.  But  he  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  of  bit- 
terness. He  had  yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse 
than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguish,  or 
the  violence  of  savage  hordes — the  perfidy  of  those 
in  whom  he  confided. 

Mendez  and  Fiescohad  not  long  departed  when 
the  Spaniards  in  the  wreck  began  to  grow  sickly, 
partly  from  the  toils  and  exposures  of  the  recent 
voyage,  partly  from  being  crowded  in  narrow 
quarters  in  a moist  and  sultry  climate,  and  partly 
from  want  of  their  accustomed  food,  for  they  could 
not  habituate  themselves  to  the  vegetable  diet  of 
the  Indians.  Their  maladies  were  rendered  more 
insupportable  by  mental  suffering,  by  that  suspense 
which  frets  the  spirit,  and  that  hope  deferred  which 
corrodes  the  heart.  Accustomed  to  a life  of  bustle 
and  variety,  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  loiter 
about  the  dreary  hulk,  look  out  upon  the  sea, 
watch  for  the  canoe  of  Fiesco,  wonder  at  its  pro- 
tracted absence,  and  doubt  its  return.  A long 
time  elapsed,  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
voyage,  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the 
canoe.  Fears  were  entertained  that  their  mes- 
senger had  perished.  If  so,  how  long  were  they 
to  remain  here,  vainly  looking  for  relief  which  was 
never  to  arrive  ? Some  sank  into  deep  despond- 
ency, others  became  peevish  and  impatient.  Mur- 
murs broke  forth,  and,  as  usual  with  men  in  dis- 
tress, murmurs  of  the  most  unreasonable  kind. 
Instead  of  sympathizing  with  their  aged  and  in- 
firm commander,  who  was  involved  in  the  same 
calamity,  who  in  suffering  transcended  them  all, 
and  yet  who  was  incessantly  studious  of  their  wel- 
fare, they  began  to  rail  against  him  as  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes.. 

The  factious  feeling  of  an  unreasonable  multitude 
would  be  of  little  importance  if  left  to  itself,  and 
might  end  in  idle  clamor  ; it  is  the  industry  of 
one  or  two  evil  spirits  which  generally  directs  it 
to  an  object,  and  makes  it  mischievous.  Among 
the  officers  of  Columbus  were  two  brothers,  Fran- 
cisco and  Diego  de  Porras.  They  were  related  to 
the  royal  treasurer  Morales,  who  had  married 
their  sister,  and  had  made  interest  with  the  ad- 
miral to  give  them  some  employment  in  the  expe- 
dition. f To  gratify  the  treasurer,  he  had  appoint- 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  ior. 
f Ibid.,  cap.  102. 


ed  Francisco  de  Porras  captain  of  one  of  the  cara- 
vels, and  had  obtained  for  his  brother  Diego  the 
situation  of  notary  and  accountant-general  of  the 
[ squadron.  He  had  treated  them,  as  he  declares, 
with  the  kindness  of  relatives,  though  both  proved 
incompetent  td  their  situations.  They  were  vain 
and  insolent  men,  and,  like  many  others  whom 
Columbus  had  benefited,  requited  his  kindness 
with  black  ingratitude.* 

These  men,  finding  the  common  people  in  a 
highly  impatient  and  discontented  state,  wrought 
upon  them  with  seditious  insinuations,  assuring 
them  that  all  hope  of  relief  through  the  agency  of 
Mendez  was  idle  ; it  being  a mere  delusion  of  the 
admiral  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes.  He  had  no  desire  nor 
intention  to  return  to  Spain  ; and  in  fact  was 
banished  thence.  Hispaniola  was  equally  closed 
to  him,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  exclusion  of  his 
ships  from  its  harbor  in  a time  of  peril.  To  him, 
at  present,  all  places  were  alike,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  remain  in  Jamaica  until  his  friends  could 
make  interest  at  court,  and  procure  his  recall 
from  banishment.  As  to  Mendez  and  Fiesco, 
they  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Columbus  on  his 
own  private  affairs,  not  to  procure  a ship  for  the 
relief  of  his  followers.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
why  did  not  the  ships  arrive,  or  why  did  not  Fi- 
esco return,  as  had  been  promised  ? Or  if  the 
canoes  had  really  been  sent  for  succor,  the  long 
time  that  had  elapsed  without  tidings  of  them 
gave  reason  to  believe  they  had  perished  by  the 
way.  In  such  case,  their  only  alternative  would 
be  to  take  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  endeavor 
to  reach  Hispaniola.  There  was  no  hope,  how- 
ever, of  persuading  the  admiral  to  such  an  under- 
taking ; he  was  too  old,  and  too  helpless  from 
the  gout,  to  expose  himself  to  the  hardships  of 
such  a voyage.  What  then  ? were  they  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  his  interests  or  his  infirmities  ? — to  give 
up  their  only  chance  for  escape,  and  linger  and 
perish  with  him  in  this  desolate  wreck  ? If  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  Hispaniola,  they  would  be 
the  better  received  for  having  left  the  admiral  be- 
hind. Ovando  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  fear- 
ing that  he  would  regain  the  government  of  the 
island  ; on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  the  Bishop 
Fonseca,  from  his  enmity  to  Columbus,  would  be 
sure  to  take  their  part ; the  brothers  Porras  had 
powerful  friends  and  relatives  at  court,  to  counter- 
act any  representations  that  might  be  made  by  the 
admiral  ; and  they  cited  the  case  of  Roldan's  re- 
bellion, to  show  that  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
and  of  men  in  power  would  always  be  against 
him.  Nay,  they  insinuated  that  the  sovereigns, 
who,  on  that  occasion,  had  deprived  him  of  part 
of  his  dignities  and  privileges,  would  rejoice  at  a 
pretext  for  stripping  him  of  the  remainder.t 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple were  embittered  against  him.  He  had  repeat- 
edly been  treated  with  insolent  impatience,  and 
reproached  with  being  the  cause  of  their  disasters. 
Accustomed,  however,  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
men  in  adversity,  and  exercised,  by  many  trials, 
in  the  mastery  of  his  passions,  he  bore  with  their 
petulance,  soothed  their  irritation,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  cheer  their  spirits  by  the  hopes  of  speedy 
succor.  A little  while  longer,  and  he  trusted  that 
Fiesco  would  arrive  with  good  tidings,  when  the 
certainty  of  relief  would  put  an  end  to  all  these 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego.  NaVarrete, 
Colec. 
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clamors.  The  mischief,  however,  was  deeper 
than  he  apprehended  : a complete  mutiny  had 
been  organized. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1504,  he  was  in  his  small 
cabin,  on  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  being  confined  to 
his  bed  by  the  gout,  which  had  now  rendered  him 
a complete  cripple.  While  ruminating  on  his 
disastrous  situation,  Francisco  de  Porras  sudden- 
ly entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  manner  be- 
trayed the  evil  nature  of  his  visit.  He  had  the 
flurried  impudence  of  a man  about  to  perpetrate 
an  open  crime.  Breaking  forth  into  bitter  com- 
plaints, at  their  being  kept,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  to  perish  piecemeal  in  that 
desolate  place,  he  accused  the  admiral  of  having 
no  intention  to  return  to  Spain.  Columbus  sus- 
pected something  sinister  from  his  unusual  arro- 
gance ; he  maintained,  however,  his  calmness, 
and,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  endeavored  to 
reason  with  Porras.  He  pointed  out  the  impossi- 
bility of  departing  until  those  who  had  gone  to 
Hispaniola  should  send  them  vessels.  He  repre- 
sented how  much  more  urgent  must  be  his  desire 
to  depart,  since  he  had  not  merely  his  own  safety 
to  provide  for,  but  was  accountable  to  God  and 
his  sovereigns  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  reminded  Porras 
that  he  had  always  consulted  with  them  all,  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  common  safety, 
and  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  with  the 
general  approbation  ; still,  if  any  other  measure 
appeared  advisable,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  assemble  together,  and  consult  upon  it, 
and  adopt  whatever  course  appeared  most  judi- 
cious. 

The  measures  of  Porras  and  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, were  already  concerted,  and  when  men  are 
determined  on  mutiny  they  are  deaf  to  reason. 
He  bluntly  replied  that  there  was  no  time  for  fur- 
ther consultations.  “ Embark  immediately  or  re- 
main in  God’s  name,  were  the  only  alternatives.” 
“ For  my  part,”  said  he,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  admiral,  and  elevating  his  voice  so  that  it  re- 
sounded all  over  the  vessel,  ‘‘I  am  for  Castile  ! 
those  who  choose  may  follow  me  !”  Shouts  arose 
immediately  from  all  sides,  “ I will  follow  you  ! 
and  I ! and  I !”  Numbers  of  the  crew  sprang 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  ship, 
brandishing  weapons,  and  uttering  mingled 
threats  and  cries  of  rebellion.  Some  called  upon 
Porras  for  orders  what  to  do  ; others  shouted 
“ To  Castile  ! to  Castile  !”  while,  amid  the  gen- 
eral uproar,  the  voices  of  some  desperadoes  were 
heard  menacing  the  life  of  the  admiral. 

Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  leaped  from  his 
bed,  ill  and  infirm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of 
the  cabin,  stumbling  and  falling  in  the  exertion, 
hoping  by  his  presence  to  pacify  the  mutineers. 
Three  or  four  of  his  faithful  adherents,  however, 
fearing  some  violence  might  be  offered  him,  threw 
themselves  between  him  and  the  throng,  and  tak- 
ing him  in  their  arms  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  cabin. 

The  Adelantado  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in  a 
different  mood.  He  planted  himself,  with  lance 
in  hand,  in  a situation  to  take  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  assault.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
several  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  crew  could  appease 
his  fury,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish  his 
weapon,  and  retire  to  the  cabin  of  his  brother. 
They  now  entreated  Porras  and  his  companions  to 
depart  peaceably,  since  no  one  sought  to  oppose 
them.  No  advantage  could  be  gained  by  vio- 
lence ; but  should  they  cause  the  death  of  the  ad- 


miral, they  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  se- 
verest punishment  from  the  sovereigns.* 

These  representations  moderated  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  mutineers,  and  they  now  proceeded 
to  carry  their  plans  into  execution.  Taking  ten 
canoes,  which  the  admiral  had  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  they  embarked  in  them  with  as  much  ex- 
ultation as  if  certain  of  immediately  landing  on 
the  shores  of  Spain.  Others,  who  had  not  been 
concerned  in  the  mutiny,  seeing  so  large  a force 
departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  behind,  when  so 
reduced  in  number,  hastily  collected  their  effects 
and  entered  likewise  into  the  canoes.  In  this  way 
forty-eight  abandoned  the  admiral.  Many  of 
those  who  remained  were  only  detained  by  sick- 
ness, for  had  they  been  well,  most  of  them  would 
have  accompanied  the  deserters. f The  few  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  the  sick, 
who  crawled  forth  from  their  cabins,  saw  the  de- 
parture of  the  mutineers  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, giving  themselves  up  for  lost.  Notwith- 
standing his  malady,  Columbus  left  his  bed,  min- 
gling among  those  who  were  loyal,  and  visiting 
those  who  were  ill,  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
cheer  and  comfort  them.  He  entreated  them  to  put 
their  trust  in  God,  wffio  would  yet  relieve  them  ; 
and  he  promised,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  represent  their 
loyalty  and  constancy,  and  obtain  for  them  re- 
wards that  should  compensate  for  all  their  suffer- 
ings. + 

In  the  mean  time  Francisco  de  Porras  and  his 
followers,  in  their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the 
island  to  the  eastward,  following  the  route  taken 
by  Mendez  and  Fiesco.  Wherever  they  landed 
they  committed  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  rob- 
bing them  of  their  provisions,  and  of  whatever  they 
coveted  of  their  effects.  They  endeavored  to 
make  their  own  crimes  redound  to  the  prejudice 
of  Columbus,  pretending  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, and  affirming  that  he  would  pay  for  every- 
thing they  took.  If  he  refused,  they  told  the  na- 
tives to  kill  him.  They  represented  him  as  an 
implacable  foe  to  the  Indians  ; as  one  who  had 
tyrannized  over  other  islands,  causing  the  misery 
and  death  of  the  natives,  and  who  only  sought  to 
gain  a sway  here  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  like 
calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  they  waited  until  the  weather  should  be 
perfectly  calm  before  they  ventured  to  cross  the 
gulf.  Being  unskilled  in  the  management  of  ca- 
noes, they  procured  several  Indians  to  accompany 
them.  The  sea  being  at  length  quite  smooth, 
they  set  forth  upon  their  voyage.  Scarcely  had 
they  proceeded  four  leagues  from  land  when  a 
contrary  wind  arose,  and  the  waves  began^  to 
swell.  They  turned  immediately  for  shore.  1 he 
canoes,  from  their  light  structure,  and  being 
nearly  round  and  without  keels,  were  easily  over- 
turned, and  required  to-be  carefully  balanced. 
They  were  now  deeply  freighted  by  men  unac- 
customed to  them,  and  as  the  sea  rose  they  fre- 
quently let  in  the  water.  The  Spaniards  were 
alarmed,  and  endeavored  to  lighten  them  by 
throwing  overboard  everything  that  could  be 
spared  ; retaining  only  their  arms  and  a part  of 
their  provisions.  The  danger  augmented  with 
the  wind.  They  now  compelled  the  Indians  to 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  fib.  ii.  cap.  yz.  Hist,  de) 
Almirante,  cap.  102. 
f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  102. 
j:  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 
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leap  into  the  sea,  excepting  such  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  navigate  the  canoes.  If  they 
hesitated,  they  drove  them  overboard  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  Indians  were  skilful 
swimmers,  but  the  distance  to  land  was  too  great 
for  their  strength.  They  kept  about  the  canoes, 
therefore,  taking  hold  of  them  occasionally  to  rest 
themselves  and  recover  breath.  As  their  weight 
disturbed  the  balance  of  the  canoes,  and  en- 
dangered th&ir  overturning,  the  Spaniards  cut  off 
their  hands  and  stabbed  them  with  their  swords. 
Some  died  by  the  weapons  of  these  cruel  men, 
others  were  exhausted  and  sank  beneath  the 
waves  ; thus  eighteen  perished  miserably,  and 
none  survived  but  such  as  had  been  retained  to 
manage  the  canoes. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  back  to  land,  different 
opinions  arose  as  to  what  course  they  should  next 
pursue^  Some  were  for  crossing  to  Cuba,  for 
which  island  the  wind  was  favorable.  It  was 
thought  they  might  easily  cross  thence  to  the  end 
of  Hispaniola.  Others  advised  that  they  should 
return  and  make  their  peace  with  the  admiral,  or 
take  from  him  what  remained  of  arms  and  stores, 
having  thrown  almost  everything  overboard  during 
their  late  danger.  Others  counselled  another  at- 
tempt to  cross  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  soon  as 
the  sea  should  become  tranquil. 

This  last  advice  was  adopted.  They  remained 
for  a month  at  an  Indian  village  near  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  living  on  the  substance  of  the 
natives,  and  treating  them  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  capricious  manner.  When  at  length  the 
weather  became  serene,  they  made  a second  at- 
tempt, but  were  again  driven  back  by  adverse 
winds.  Losing  all  patience,  therefore,  and  de- 
spairing of  the  enterprise,  they  abandoned  their 
canoes,  and  returned  westward,  wandering  from 
village  to  village,  a dissolute  and  lawless  gang, 
supporting  themselves  by  fair  means  or  foul,  ac- 
cording as  they  met  with  kindness  or  hostility,  and 
passing  like  a pestilence  through  the  island.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

SCARCITY  OF  PROVISIONS — STRATACEM  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS TO  OBTAIN  SUPPLIES  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIVES. 

[I5°4-] 

While  Porras  and  his  crew  were  raging  about 
with  that  desperate  and  joyless  licentiousness 
which  attends  the  abandonment  of  principle,  Co- 
lumbus presented  the  opposite  picture  of  a man  true 
to  others  and  to  himself,  and  supported,  amid 
hardships  and  difficulties,  by  conscious  rectitude. 
Deserted  by  the  healthful  and  vigorous  portion  of 
his  garrison,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe  and  en- 
courage the  infirm  and  desponding  remnant  which 
remained.  Regardless  of  his  own  painful  mala- 
dies, he  was  only  attentive  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ings. The  few  who  were  fit  for  service  were  re- 
quired to  mount  guard  on  the  wreck  or  attend 
upon  the  sick  ; there  were  none  to  forage  for  pro- 
visions. The  scrupulous  good  faith  and  amicable 
conduct  maintained  by  Columbus  toward  the  na- 
tives had  now  their  effect.  Considerable  supplies 
of  provisions  were  brought  by  them  from  time  to 
time,  which  he  purchased  at  a reasonable  rate. 
The  most  palatable  and  nourishing  of  these,  to- 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  102.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  32. 


gether  with  the  small  stock  of  European  biscuit 
that  remained,  he  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  infirm.  Knowing  how 
much  the  body  is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  he  endeavored  to  rouse  the  spirits  and  an- 
imate the  hopes  of  the  drooping  sufferers.  Con- 
cealing his  own  anxiety,  he  maintained  a serene 
and  even  cheerful  countenance,  encouraging  his 
men  by  kind  words,  and  holding  forth  confident 
anticipations  of  speedy  relief.  By  his  friendly  and 
careful  treatment,  he  soon  recruited  both  the 
health  and  spirits  of  his  people,  and  brought  them 
into  a condition  to  contribute  to  the  common 
safety.  Judicious  regulations,  calmly  but  firmly 
enforced,  maintained  everything  in  order.  The 
men  became  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some discipline,  and  perceived  that  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  commander  were  for 
their  own  good,  and  ultimately  productive  of  their 
own  comfort. 

Columbus  had  thus  succeeded  in  guarding 
against  internal  ills,  when  alarming  evils  began 
to  menace  from  without.  The  Indians,  unused  to 
lay  up  any  stock  of  provisions,  and  unwilling  to 
subject  themselves  to  extra  labor,  found  it  difficult 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  food  daily  required  for 
so  many  hungry  men.  The  European  trinkets, 
once  so  precious,  lost  their  value  in  proportion  as 
they  became  more  common.  The  importance  of 
the  admiral  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
desertion  of  so  many  of  his  followers,  and  the 
malignant  instigations  of  the  rebels  had  awakened 
jealousy  and  enmity  in  several  of  the  villages, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish  provisions. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  the  supplies  fell  off.  The 
arrangements  for  the  daily  delivery  of  certain 
quantities,  made  by  Diego  Mendez,  were  irregu- 
larly attended  to,  and  at  length  ceased  entirely. 
The  Indians  no  longer  thronged  to  the  harbor 
with  provisions,  and  often  refused  them  when 
applied  for.  The  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  for- 
age about  the  neighborhood  for  their  daily  food, 
but  found  more  and  more  difficulty  in  procuring 
it  ; thus,  in  addition  to  their  other  causes  for  de- 
spondency, they  began  to  entertain  horrible  appre- 
hensions of  famine. 

The  admiral  heard  their  melancholy  forebod- 
ings, and  beheld  the  growing  evil,  but  was  at  a 
loss  for  a remedy.  To  resort  to  force  was  an  al- 
ternative full  of  danger,  and  of  but  temporary  effi- 
cacy. It  would  require  all  those  who  were  well 
enough  to  bear  arms  to  sally  forth,  while  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  infirm  would  be  left  defenceless  on 
board  of  the  wreck,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  natives. 

In  the  mean  time  the  scarcity  daily  increased. 
The  Indians  perceived  the  wants  of  the  white 
men,  and  had  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  making 
bargains.  They  asked  ten  times  the  former  quan- 
tity of  European  articles  for  any  amount  of  pro- 
visions, and  brought  their  supplies  in  scanty  quan- 
tities, to  enhance  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry 
Spaniards.  At  length  even  this  relief  ceased,  and 
there  was  an  absolute  distress  for  food.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  natives  had  been  universally  roused  by 
Porras  and  his  followers,  and  they  withheld  all 
provisions,  in  hopes  either  of  starving  the  admiral 
and  his  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  the  island. 

In  this  extremity  a fortunate  idea  presented  it- 
self to  Columbus.  From  his  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, he  ascertained  that,  within  three  days, 
there  would  be  a total  eclipse  of  the  moorr  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night.  He  sent,  therefore,  an 
Indian  of  Hispaniola,  who  served  as  his  interpret- 
er, to  summon  the  principal  caciques  to  a grand 
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conference,  appointing  for  it  the  day  of  the 
eclipse.  When  all  were  assembled  he  told  them 
by  his  interpreter,  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
worshippers  of  a Deity  who  dwelt  in  the  skies  ; 
who  favored  such  as  did  well,  but  punished  all 
transgressors.  That,  as  they  must  all  have  no- 
ticed, he  had  protected  Diego  Mendez  and  his 
companions  in  their,  voyage,  because  they  went  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commanders, 
but  had  visited  Porras  and  his  companions  with 
all  kinds  of  afflictions,  in  consequence  of  their 
rebellion.  This  great  Deity,  he  added,  was  in- 
censed against  the  Indians  who  refused  to  furnish 
his  faithful  worshippers  with  provisions,  and  in- 
tended* to  chastise  them  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. Lest  they  should  disbelieve  this  warning, 
a signal  would  be  given  that  night.  They  would 
behold  the  moon  change  its  color  and  gradually 
lose  its  light  ; a token  of  the  fearful  punishment 
which  awaited  them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
diction, others  treated  it  with  derision — all,  how- 
ever, awaited  with  solicitude  the  coming  of  the 
night.  When  they  beheld  a dark  shadow  stealing 
over  the  moon  they  began  to  tremble  ; with  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse  their  fears  increased,  and 
when  they  saw  a mysterious  darkness  covering 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
their  terror.  Seizing  upon  whatever  provisions 
were  at  hand,  they  hurried  to  the  ships,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  and  implored 
him  to  intercede  with  his  God  to  withhold  the 
threatened  calamities,  assuring  him  they  would 
thenceforth  bring  him  whatever  he  required.  Co- 
lumbus shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  as  if  to  com- 
mune with  the  Deity,  and  remained  there  during 
the  increase  of  the  eclipse,  the  forests  and  shores 
all  the  while  resounding  with  the  howlings  and 
supplications  of  the  savages.  When  the  eclipse 
was  about  to  diminish  he  came  forth  and  informed 
the  natives  that  his  God  had  deigned  to  pardon 
them,  on  condition  of  their  fulfilling  their  prom- 
ises ; in  sign  of  which  he  would  withdraw  the 
darkness  from  the  moon. 

When  the  Indians  saw  that  planet  restored  to 
its  brightness,  and  rolling  in  all  its  beauty  through 
the  firmament,  they  overwhelmed  the  admiral 
with  thanks  for  his  intercession,  and  repaired  to 
their  homes,  joyful  at  having  escaped  such  great 
disasters.  Regarding  Columbus  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence, as  a man  in  the  peculiar  favor  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Deity,  since  he  knew  upon  earth 
what  was  passing  in  the  heavens,  they  hastened 
to  propitiate  him  with  gifts  ; supplies  again  ar- 
rived daily  at  the  harbor,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward there  was  no  want  of  provisions.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISSION  OF  DIEGO  DE  ESCOBAR  TO  THE  ADMIRAL. 
[GOT] 

Eight  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  de- 
parture of  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  without  any  tidings 
of  their  fate.  For  a long  time  the  Spaniards  had 
kept  a wistful  look-out  upon  the  ocean,  flattering 
themselves  that  every  Indian  canoe,  gliding  at  a 
distance,  might  be  the  harbinger  of  deliverance. 
The  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  were  now  fast 
sinking  into  despondency.  What  thousand  perils 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  103.  Las  Casas,  Hist. 
Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  33. 


awaited  such  frail  barks,  and  so  weak  a party,  on 
an  expedition  of  the  kind  ! Either  the  canoes  had 
been  swallowed  yp  by  boisterous  waves  and  ad- 
verse currents,  or  their  crews  had  perished  among 
the  rugged  mountains  and  savage  tribes  of  His- 
paniola. To  increase  their  despondency,  they 
were  informed  that  a vessel  had  been  seen,  bot- 
tom upward,  drifting  with  the  currents  along  the 
coasts  of  Jamaica.  This  might  be  the  vessel  sent 
to  their  relief  ; and  if  so,  all  their  hopes  were  ship- 
wrecked with  it.  This  rumor,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
invented  and  circulated  in  the  island  by  the  rebels, 
that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  reduced  them  to  de- 
spair.* It  no  doubt  had  its  effect.  Losing  all  hope 
of  aid  from  a distance,  and  considering  them- 
selves abandoned  and  forgotten  by  the  world, 
many  grew  wild  and  desperate  in  their  plans. 
Another  conspiracy  was  formed  by  one  Bernardo, 
an  apothecary  of  Valencia,  with  two  confederates, 
Alonzo  de  Zamora  and  Pedro  de  Villatoro.  They 
designed  to  seize  upon  the  remaining  canoes,  and 
seek  their  way  to  Hispaniola. f 

The  mutiny  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking 
out,  when  one  evening,  toward  dusk,  a sail  was 
seen  standing  toward  the  harbor.  The  transports 
of  the  poor  Spaniards  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  The  vessel  was  of  small  size  ; it 
kept  out  to  sea,  but  sent  its  boat  to  visit  the  ships. 
Every  eye  was  eagerly  bent  to  hail  the  counte- 
nances of  Christians  and  deliverers.  As  the  boat 
approached,  they  descried  in  it  Diego  de  Escobar, 
a man  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  con- 
federates of  Roldan  in  his  rebellion,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  under  the  administration  of 
■Columbus,  and  pardoned  by  his  successor  Boba- 
dilla.  There  was  bad  omen  in  such  a messenger. 

Coming  alongside  of  the  ships,  Escobar  put  a 
letter  on  board  from  Ovando,  governor  of  His- 
paniola, together  with  a barrel  of  wine  and  a side 
of  bacon,  sent  as  presents  to  the  admiral.  He 
then  drew  off,  and  talked  with  Columbus  from  a 
distance.  He  told  him  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
governor  to  express  his  great  concern  at  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  regret  at  not  having  in  port  a 
vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  off  himself  and  his 
people,  but  that  he  would  send  one  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Escobar  gave  the  admiral  assurances  like- 
wise that  his  concerns  in  Hispaniola  had  been 
faithfully  attended  to.  He  requested  him,  if  he 
had  any  letter  to  write  to  the  governor  in  reply,  to 
give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  wished  to 
return  immediately. 

There  was  something  extremely  singular  in 
this  mission,  but  there  was  no  time  for  comments, 
Escobar  was  urgent  to  depart.  Columbus 
hastened,  therefore,  to  write  a reply  to  Ovando, 
depicting  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  his  situa- 
tion, increased  as  they  were  by  the  rebellion  of 
Porras,  but  expressing  his  reliance  on  his  promise 
to  send  him  relief,  confiding  in  which  he  should 
remain  patiently  on  board  of  his  wreck.  He 
recommended  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew 
Fiesco  to  his  favor,  assuring  him  that  they  were 
not  sent  to  San  Domingo  with  any  artful  design, 
but  simply  to  represent  his  perilous  situation,  and 
to  apply  for  succor. J When  Escobar  received 
this  letter,  he  returned  immediately  on  board  of 
his  vessel,  which  made  all  sail,  and  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  night. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  this 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  104. 

J Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  33. 
i Ibid.,  cap.  34. 
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vessel  with  transport,  its  sudden  departure  and 
the  mysterious  conduct  of  Escobar  inspired  no  less 
wonder  and  consternation.  He  had  kept  aloof 
from  all  communication  with  them,  as  if  he  felt  no 
interest  in  their  welfare,  or  sympathy  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Columbus  saw  the  gloom  ' that  had 
gathered  in  their  countenances,  and  feared  the 
consequences.  He  eagerly  sought,  therefore,  to 
dispel  their  suspicions,  professing  himself  satisfied 
with  the  communications  received  from  Ovando, 
and  assuring  them  that  vessels  would  soon  arrive 
to  take  them  all  away.  In  confidence  of  this,  he 
said,  he  had  declined  to  depart  with  Escobar, 
because  his  vessel  was  too  small  to  take  the  whole, 
preferring  to  remain  with  them  and  share  their 
lot,  and  had  dispatched  the  caravel  in  such  haste 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  expediting  the  neces- 
sary ships.  These  assurances,  and  the  certainty 
that  their  situation  was  known  in  San  Domingo, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  hopes 
again  revived,  and  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth,  was  complete- 
ly disconcerted. 

In  secret,  however,  Columbus  was  exceedingly 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Ovando.  He  had  left 
him  for  many  months  in  a state  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  most  distressing  uncertainty,  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  the  seditions  of  his 
men,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  despair.  He 
had,  at  length,  sent  a mere  tantalizing  message,  by 
a man  known  to  be  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
with  a present  of  food,  which,  from  its  scantiness, 
seemed  intended  to  mock  their  necessities.  ' 

Columbus  believed  that  Ovando  had  purposely 
neglected  him,  hoping  that  he  might  perish  on  the 
island,  being  apprehensive  that,  should  he  return 
in  safety,  he  would  be  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Hispaniola  ; an  d he  considered  Escobar 
merely  as  a spy  sent  to  ascertain  the  state  of  him- 
self and  his  crew,  and  whether  they  were  yet  in 
existence.  Las  Casas,  who  was  then  at  San  Do- 
mingo, expresses  similar  suspicions.  He  says 
that  Escobar  was  chosen  because  Ovando  was 
certain  that,  from  ancient  enmity,  he  would  have 
no  sympathy  for  the  admiral.  That  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  go  on  board  of  the  vessels,  nor  to 
land,  neither  was  he  to  hold  conversation  with 
any  of  the  crew,  nor  to  receive  any  letters,  except 
those  of  the  admiral.  In  a word,  that  he  was  a 
mere  scout  to  collect  information.* 

Others  have  ascribed  the  long  neglect  of  Ovando 
to  extreme  caution.  There  was  a rumor  prevalent 
that  Columbus,  irritated  at  the  suspension  of  his 
dignities  by  the  court  of  Spain,  intended  to  trans- 
fer his  newly-discovered  countries  into  the  hands 
of  his  native  republic  Genoa,  or  of  some  other 
power.  Such  rumors  had  long  been  current,  and 
to  their  recent  circulation  Columbus  himself  al- 
ludes in  his  letter  sent  to  the  sovereigns  by  Diego 
Mendez.  The  most  plausible  apology  given  is, 
that  Ovando  was  absent  for  several  months  in  the 
interior,  occupied  in  wars  with  the  natives,  and 
that  there  were  no  ships  at  San  Domingo  of  suffi- 
cient burden  to  take  Columbus  and  his  crew  to 
Spain.  He  may  have  feared  that,  should  they 
come  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  island, 
either  the  admiral  would  interfere  in  public  affairs, 
or  endeavor  to  make  a party  in  his  favor  ; or  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  his  old  enemies 
still  resident  there,  former  scenes  of  faction  and 
turbulence  might  be  revived.!  In  the  mean  time 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  33.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  103. 

•f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 


the  situation  of  Columbus  in  Jamaica,  while  it  dis- 
posed of  him  quietly  until  vessels  should  arrive 
from  Spain,  could  not,  he  may  have  thought,  be 
hazardous.  He  had  sufficient  force  and  arms  for 
defence,  and  he  had  made  amicable  arrangements 
with  the  natives  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  as 
Diego  Mendez,  who  had  made  those  arrange- 
ments, had  no  doubt  informed  him.  Such  may 
have  been  the  reasoning  by  which  Ovando,  under 
the  real  influence  of  his  interest,  may  have  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  a measure  which  excited 
the  strong  reprobation  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
has  continued  to  draw  upon  him  the  suspicions  of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ  AND  BARTHOLOMEW 
FIESCO  IN  A CANOE  TO  HISPANIOLA. 

[IS04-] 

It  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the 
mission  of  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fi- 
esco,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented 
the  latter  from  returning  to  Jamaica.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  Adelantado  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  they  continued  all  day  in  a direct- course, 
animating  the  Indians  who  navigated  their  canoes, 
and  who  frequently  paused  at  their  labor.  There 
was  no  win'd,  the  sky  was  without  a cloud,  and 
the  sea  perfectly  calm  ; the  heat  was  intolerable, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  seemed  to  scorch  their  very  eyes. 
The  Indians,  exhausted  by  heat  and  toil,  would 
often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool  and  refresh  them- 
selves, and,  after  remaining  there  a short  time, 
would  return  with  new  vigor  to  their  labors.  At 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  they  lost  sight  of  land. 
During  the  night  the  Indians  took  turns,  one  half 
to  row  while  the  others  slept.  The  Spaniards,  in 
like  manner,  divided  their  forces  : while  one  half 
took  repose  the  others  kept  guard  with  their  weap- 
ons in  hand,  ready  to  defend  themselves  in  case 
of  any  perfidy  on  the  part  of  their  savage  compan- 
ions. 

Watching  and  toiling  in  this  way  through  the 
night,  they  were  exceedingly  fatigued  at  the  return 
of  day.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  sky. 
Their  frail  canoes,  heaving  up  and  down  with  the 
swelling  and  sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed  scarce- 
ly capable  of  sustaining  the  broad  undulations  of 
a calm  ; how  would  they  be  able  to  live  amid 
waves  and  surges,  should  the  wind  arise  ? The 
commanders  did  all  they  could  to  keep  up  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they  per- 
mitted them  a respite  ; at  other  times  they  took 
the  paddles  and  shared  their  toils.  But  labor  and 
fatigue  were  soon  forgotten  in  a new  source  of 
suffering.  During  the  preceding  sultry  day  and 
night,  the  Indians,  parched  and  fatigued,  had 
drunk  up  all  the  water.  They  now  began  to  ex- 
perience the  torments  of  thirst.  In  proportion 
as  the  day  advanced,  their  thirst  increased  ; the 
calm,  which  favored  the  navigation  of  the  canoes, 
rendered  this  misery  the  more  intense.  There 
was  not  a breeze  to  fan  the  air,  nor  counteract 
the  ardent  rays  of  a tropical  sun.  Their  sufferings 
were  irritated  by  the  prospect  around  them — noth- 
ing but  water,  while  they  were  perishing  with 
thirst.  At  mid-day  their  strength  failed  them, 
and  they  could  work  no  longer.  Fortunately,  at 
this  time  the  commanders  of  the  canoes  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  two  small  kegs  of  water,  which 
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they  had  perhaps  secretly  reserved  for  such  an  ex- 
tremity. Administering  the  precious  contents 
from  time  to  time,  in  sparing  mouthfuls  to  their 
companions,  and  particularly  to  the  laboring  In- 
dians, they  enabled  them  to  resume  their  toils. 
They  cheered  them  with  the  hopes  of  soon  arriv- 
ing at  a small  island  called  Navasa,  which  lay 
directly  in  their  way,  and  was  only  eight  leagues 
from  Hispaniola.  Here  they  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure water,  and  might  take  repose. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  continued  faintly 
and  wearily  laboring  forward,  and  keeping  an 
anxious  look-out  for  the  island.  The  day  passed 
away,  the  sun  went  down,  yet  there  was  no  sign 
of  land,  not  even  a cloud  on  the  horizon  that  might 
deceive  them  into  a hope.  According  to  their  cal- 
culations, they  had  certainly  come  the  distance 
from  Jamaica  at  which  Navasa  lay.  They  began 
to  fear  that  they  had  deviated  from  their  course. 
If  so,  they  should  miss  the  island  entirely,  and 
perish  with  thirst  before  they  could  reach  His- 
paniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  without  any  sight 
of  the  island.  They  now  despaired  of  touching  at 
it,  for  it  was  so  small  and  low  that,  even  if  they 
were  to  pass  near,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
perceive  it  in  the  dark.  One  of  the  Indians  sank 
and  died,  under  the  accumulated  sufferings  of 
labor,  heat,  and  raging  thirst.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Others  lay  panting  and 
gasping  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoes.  Their  com- 
panions, troubled  in  sp'irit,  and  exhausted  in 
strength,  feebly  continued  their  toils.  Sometimes 
they  endeavored  to  cool  their  parched  palates  by 
taking  sea-water  in  their  mouths,  but  its  briny 
acrimony  rather  increased  their  thirst.  Now  and 
then,  but  very  sparingly,  they  were  allowed  a drop 
of  water  from  the  kegs  ; but  this  was  only  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  extremity,  and  principally  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  rowing.  The  night  had  far 
advanced,  but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  re- 
pose were  unable  to  sleep,  from  the  intensity  of  their 
thirst  ; or  if  they  slept,  it  was  but  to  be  tantalized 
by  dreams  of  cool  fountains  and  running  brooks, 
and  to  awaken  in  redoubled  torment.  The  last 
drop  of  water  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Indian 
rowers,  but  it  only  served  to  irritate  their  suffer- 
ings. They  scarc^  could  move  their  paddles  ; one 
after  another  gave  up,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
they  should  live  to  reach  Hispaniola. 

The  commanders,  by  admirable  management, 
had  hitherto  kept  up  this  weary  struggle  with 
suffering  and  despair  : they  now,  too,  began  to 
despond.  Diego  Mendez  sat  watching  the  horizon, 
which  was  gradually  lighting  up  with  those  faint 
rays  which  precede  the  rising  of  the  moon.  As 
that  planet  rose,  he  perceived  it  to  emerge  from  be- 
hind some  dark  mass  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  He  immediately  gave  the  animating 
cry  of  “ land  !”  His  almost  expiring  companions 
were  roused  by  it  to  new  life.  It  proved  to  be  the 
island  of  Navasa,  but  so  small,  and  low,  and  dis- 
tant, that  had  it  not  been  thus  revealed  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon,  they  would  never  have  discov- 
ered it.  The  error  in  their  reckoning  with  respect 
to  the  island  had  arisen  from  miscalculating  the 
rate  of  sailing  of  the  canoes,  and  from  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fatigue  of  the  rowers 
and  the  opposition  of  the  current. 

New  vigor  was  now  diffused  throughout  the 
crews.  They  exerted  themselves  with  feverish 
impatience  ; by  the  dawn  of  day  they  reached  the 
land,  and,  springing  on  shore,  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  such  signal  deliverance.  The  island  was 
a mere  mass  of  rocks  half  a league  in  circuit. 


There  was  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  herbage, 
nor  stream,  nor  fountain.  Hurrying  about,  how- 
ever. with  anxious  search,  they  found  to  their  joy 
abundance  of  rain-water  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks.  Eagerly  scooping  it  up,  with  their  cala- 
bashes, they  quenched  their  burning  thirst  by  im- 
moderate draughts.  In  vain  the  more  prudent 
warned  the  others  of  their  danger.  The  Span- 
iards were  in  some  degree  restrained  ; but  the 
poor  Indians,  whose  toils  had  increased  the  fever 
of  their  thirst,  gave  way  to  a kind  of  frantic  indul- 
gence. Several  died  upon  the  spot,  and  others 
tell  dangerously  ill.* 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked 
about  in  search  of  food.  A few  shell-fish  were 
found  along  the  shore,  and  Diego  Mendez,  strik- 
ing a light,  and  gathering  drift-wood,  they  were 
enabled  to  boil  them,  and  to  make  a delicious 
banquet.  All  day  they  remained  reposing  in  the 
shade  of  the  rocks,  refreshing  themselves  after 
their  intolerable  sufferings,  and  gazing  upon  His- 
paniola, whose  mountains  rose  above  the  horizon, 
at  eight  leagues’  distance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  em- 
barked, invigorated  by  repose,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Cape  Tiburon  on  the  following  day,  the  fourth 
since  their  departure  from  Jamaica.  Here  they 
landed  on  the  banks  of  a beautiful  river,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  and  treated  by  the  na- 
tives. Such  are  the  particulars,  collected  from 
different  sources,  of  this  adventurous  and  in- 
teresting voyage,  on  the  precarious  success 
of  which  depended  the  deliverance  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  crews. f The  voyagers  remained 
for-  two  days  among  the  hospitable  natives  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  refresh  themselves. 
Fiesco  would  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  to  give  assurance  to  the  ad- 
miral and  his  companions  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
their  messenger  ; but  both  Spaniards  and  Indians 
had  suffered  so  much  during  the  voyage,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  a return  in  the  canoes. 

Parting  with  his  companions,  Diego  Mendez 
took  six  Indians  of  the  island,  and  set  off  resolute- 
ly to  coast  in  his  canoe  one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  to  San  Domingo.  After  proceeding  for 
eighty  leagues,  with  infinite  toil,  always  against 
the  currents,  and  subject  to  perils  from  the  native 
tribes,  he  was  informed  that  the  governor  had  de- 
parted for  Xaragua,  fifty  leagues  distant.  Still 
undaunted  by  fatigues  and  difficulties,  he  aban- 
doned his  canoe,  and  proceeded  alone  and  on 
foot  through  forests  and  ove’r  mountains,  until  he 
arrived  at  Xaragua,  achieving  one  of  the  most 
perilous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  a devoted 
follower  for  the  safety  of  his  commander. 

Ovando  received  him  with  great  kindness,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  concern  at  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  Columbus.  He  made  many  promises 
of  sending  immediate  relief,  but  suffered  day, 
week  after  week,  and  even  month  after  month  to 
elapse,  without  carrying  his  promises  into  effect. 
He  was  at  that  time  completely  engrossed  by  wars 
with  the  natives,  and  had  a ready  plea  that  there 
were  no  ships  of  sufficient  burden  at  San  Domingo. 


* Not  far  from  the  island  of  Navasa  there  gushes 
up  in  the  sea  a pure  fountain  of  fresh  water  that 
sweetens  the  surface  for  some  distance  ; this  circum- 
stance was  of  course  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  at  the 
time.  (Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  12.) 

f Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  105.  Las  Casas,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  31.  Testament  of  Diego  Mendez.  Navarrete, 
tom.  i. 
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Had  he  felt  a proper  zeal,  however,  for  the  safety 
of  a man  like  Columbus,  it  would  have  been  easy, 
within  eight  months,  to  have  devised  some  means, 
if  not  of  delivering  him  from  his  situation,  at 
least  of  conveying  to  him  ample  reinforcements 
and  supplies. 

The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  months 
in  Xaragua,  detained  there  under  various  pretexts 
by  Ovando,  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
proceed  to  San  Domingo  ; partly,  as  is  intimated, 
from  his  having  some  jealousy  of  his  being  em- 
ployed in  secret  agency  for  the  admiral,  and  part- 
ly from  a desire  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  his  obtaining  the  required  relief.  At  length, 
by  daily  importunity,  he  obtained  permission  to 
go  to  San  Domingo  and  await  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain ships  which  were  expected,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  purchase  one  on  the  account  of  the  ad- 
miral. He  immediately  set  out  on  foot  a distance 
of  seventy  leagues,  part  of  his  toilsome  journey 
lying  through  forests  and  among  mountains  in- 
fested by  hostile  and  exasperated  Indians.  It 
was  after  his  departure  that  Ovando  dispatched 
the  caravel  commanded  by  the  pardoned  rebel 
Escobar,  on  that  singular  and  equivocal  visit, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Columbus,  had  the  air  of  a 
mere  scouting  expedition  to  spy  into  the  camp  of 
an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OVERTURES  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  THE  MUTINEERS — 

BATTLE  OF  THE  ADELANTADO  WITH  PORRAS 

AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

[I503-] 

When  Columbus  had  soothed  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  men  at  the  brief  and  unsatisfactory  visit 
and  sudden  departure  qf  Escobar,  he  endeavored 
to  turn  the  event  to  some  advantage  with  the 
rebels.  He  knew  them  to  be  disheartened  byr  the 
inevitable  miseries  attending  a lawless  and  disso- 
lute life  ; that  many  longed  to  return  to  the  safe 
and  quiet  path  of  duty  ; and  that  the  most  malig- 
nant, seeing  how  he  had  foiled  all  their  intrigues 
among  the  natives  to  produce  a famine,  began  to 
fear  his  ultimate  triumph  and  consequent  ven- 
geance. A favorable  opportunity,  he  thought, 
now  presented  to  take  advantage  of  these  feelings, 
and  by  gentle  means  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance.  He  sent  two  of  his  people,  therefore, 
who  were  most  intimate  with  the  rebels,  to  inform 
them  of  the  recent  arrival  of  Escobar  with  letters 
from  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  promising  him 
a speedy  deliverance  from  the  Island.  He  now  of- 
fered a free  pardon,  kind  treatment,  and  a passage 
with  him  in  the  expected  ships,  on  condition  of  their 
immediate  return  to  obedience.  To  convince 
them  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  sent  them  a 
part  of  the  bacon  which  had  been  brought  by  Es- 
cobar. 

On  the  approach  of  these  ambassadors,  Fran- 
cisco de  Porras  came  forth  to  meet  them,  accom- 
panied solely  by  a few  of  the  ringleaders  of  his 
party.  He  imagined  that  there  might  be  some 
propositions  from  the  admiral,  and  he  was  fearful 
of  their  being  heard  by  the  mass  of  his  people, 
who,  in  their  dissatisfied  and  repentant  mood, 
would  be  likely  to  desert  him  on  the  least  prospect 
of  pardon.  Having  listened  to  the  tidings  and 
overtures  brought  by  the  messengers,  he  and  his 
confidential  confederates  consulted  for  some  time 
together.  Perfidious  in  their  own  nature,  they 


suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  admiral  ; and  con- 
scious of  the  extent  of  their  offences,  doubted  his 
having  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  them.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  confide  in  his  proffered 
amnesty,  they  replied  to  the  messengers  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  ships,  but  preferred 
living  at  large  about  the  island.  They  offered  to 
engage,  however,  to  conduct  themselves  peace- 
ably and  amicably,  on  receiving  a solemn  promise 
from  the  admiral,  that  should  two  vessels  arrive, 
they  should  have  one  to  depart  in  ; should  but 
one  arrive,  that  half  of  it  should  be  granted  to 
them  ; and  that,  moreover,  the  admiral  should 
share  with  them  the  stores  and  articles  of  Indian 
traffic  remaining  in  the  ships  ; having  lost  all  that 
they  had,  in  the  sea.  These  demands  were  pro- 
nounced extravagant  and  inadmissible,  upon 
which  they  replied  insolently  that,  if  they  were 
not  peaceably  conceded,  they  would  take  them  by 
force  ; and  with  this  menace  they  dismissed  the 
ambassadors.* * * § 

This  conference  was  not  conducted  so  privately 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  rebels  learnt  the  purport  of 
the  mission  ; and  the  offer  of  pardon  and  deliv- 
erance occasioned  great  tumult  and  agitation. 
Porras,  fearful  of  their  desertion,  assured  them 
that  these  offers  of  the  admiral  were  all  deceitful  ; 
that  he  was  naturally  cruel  and  vindictive,  and  only 
sought  to  get  them  into  his  power  to  wreak  on 
them  his  vengeance.  He  exhorted  them  to  persist 
in  their  opposition  to  his  tyranny  ; reminding 
them  that  those  who  had  formerly  done  so  in  His- 
paniola had  eventually  triumphed,  and  sent  him 
home  in  irons  ; he  assured  them  that  they  might 
do  the  same,  and  again  made  vaunting  promises 
of  protection  in  Spain,  through  the  influence  of 
his  relatives.  But  the  boldest  of  his  assertions  was 
with  respect  to  the  caravel  of  Escobar.  It  shows 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  superstitious 
awe  which  the  common  people  entertained  with 
respect  to  Columbus  and  his  astronomical  knowl- 
edge. Porras  assured  them  that  no  real  caravel 
had  arrived,  but  a mere  phantasm  conjured  up  by 
the  admiral,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  necro- 
mancy. In  proof  of  this  he  adverted  to  its  arriv- 
ing in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ; its  holding  com- 
munication with  no  one  but  the  admiral,  and  its 
sudden  disappearance  in  the  night.  Had  it  been 
a real  caravel,  the  crew  would  have  sought  to 
talk  with  their  countrymen  ; the  admiral,  his  son, 
and  brother,  would  have  eagerly  embarked  on 
board,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  have  remained  a. 
little  while  in  port,  and  not  have  vanished  so  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously.! 

By  these  and  similar  delusions  Porras  'suc- 
ceeded in  working  upon  the  feelings  and  credulity 
of  his  followers.  Fearful,  however,  that  they 
might  yield  to  after  reflection,  and  to  further  offers 
from  the  admiral,  he  determined  to  involve  them 
in  some  act  of  violence  which  would  commit  them 
beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  He  marched 
them,  therefore,  to  an  Indian  village  called 
Maima.J  about  a quarter  of  a league  from  the 
ships,  intending  to  plunder  the  stores  remaining 
on  board  the  wreck,  and  to  take  the  admiral  pris- 
oner.! 

Columbus  had  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  reb- 
els, and  of  their  approach.  Being  confined  by 


* Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  106. 

t Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  106.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii 
cap.  35. 

t At  present  Mammee  Bay. 

§ Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 
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his  infirmities,  he  sent  his  brother  to  endeavor  with 
mild  words  to  persuade  them  from  their  purpose, 
and  win  them  to  obedience  ; but  with  sufficient 
force  to  resist  any  violence.  The  Adelantado, 
who  was  a man  rather  of  deeds  than  of  words, 
took  with  him  fifty  followers,  men  of  tried  resolu- 
tion, and  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause.  They  were 
well  armed  and  full  of  courage,  though  many 
were  pale  and  debilitated  from  recent  sickness, 
and  from  long  confinement  to  the  ships.  Arriv- 
ing on  the  side  of  a hill,  within  a bow-shot  of 
the  village,  the  Adelantado  discovered  the  rebels, 
and  dispatched  the  same  two  messengers  to  treat 
with  them,  who  had  already  carried  them  the 
offer  of  pardon.  Porras  and  his  fellow-leaders, 
however,  would  not  permit  them  to  approach. 
They  confided  in  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers, and  in  their  men  being,  for  the  most  part, 
hardy  sailors,  rendered  robust  and  vigorous  by 
the  roving  life  they  had  been  leading  in  the  forests 
anti  the  open  air.  They  knew  that  many  of  those 
who  were  with  the  Adelantado  were  men  brought 
up  in  a softer  mode  of  life.  They  pointed  to  their 
pale  countenances,  and  persuaded  their  followers 
that  they  were  mere  household  men,  fair-weather 
troops,  who  could  never  stand  before  them. 
They  did  not  reflect  that,  with  such  men,  pride 
and  lofty  spirit  often  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  bodily  force,  and  they  forgot  that  their  adver- 
saries had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  justice 
and  law  upon  their  side.  Deluded  by  their 
words,  their  followers  were  excited  to  a transient 
glow  of  courage,  and  brandishing  their  weapons, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  rebels  made  a league  to  stand 
by  one  another  and  attack  the  Adelantado  ; for, 
he  being  killed,  the  rest  would  be  easily  defeated. 
The  main  body  formed  themselves  into  a squad- 
ron, drawing  their  swords  and  shaking  their 
lances.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  assailed,  but, 
uttering  shouts  and  menaces,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy.  They  were  so  well  received,  however, 
that  at  the  first  shock  four  or  five  were  killed, 
most  of  them  the  confederates  who  had  leagued  to 
attack  the  Adelantado.  The  latter,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Juan  Sanchez,  the  same  powerful 
mariner  who  had  carried  off  the  cacique  Quibi- 
an  ; and  Juan  Barber  also,  who  had  first  drawn 
a sword  against  the  admiral  in  this  rebellion. 
The  Adelantado  with  his  usual  vigor  and  courage 
was  dealing  his  blows  about  him  in  the  thickest 
of  the  affray,  where  several  lay  killed  and  wound- 
ed, when  he  was  assailed  by  Francisco  de  Porras. 
The  rebel  with  a blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the  buck- 
ler of  Don  Bartholomew,  and  wounded  the  hand 
which  grasped  it.  The  sword  remained  wedged 
in  the  shield,  and  before  Porras  could  withdraw 
it  the  Adelantado  closed  upon  him,  grappled 
him,  and,  being  assisted  by  others,  after  a severe 
struggle  took  him  prisoner.* 

When  the  rebels  beheld  their  leader  a captive, 
their  transient  courage  was  at  an  end,  and  they 
fled  in  confusion.  The  Adelantado  would  have 
pursued  them,  but  was  persuaded  to  let  them  es- 
cape with  the  punishment  they  had  received  ; es- 
pecially as  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this 
fight  between  white,  men,  but  without  taking  part 
on  either  side.  When  the  battle  was  over,  they 
approached  the  field,  gazing  upon  the  dead  bod- 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  107.  Las  Casas,  Hist. 
Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35. 


ies  of  the  beings  they  had  once  fancied  immortal. 
They  were  curious  in  examining  the  wounds 
made  by  the  Christian  weapons.  Among  the 
wounded  insurgents  was  Pedro  Ledesma,  the 
same  pilot  who  so  bravely  swam  ashore  at  Vera- 
gua,  to  procure  tidings  of  the  colony.  He  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  muscular  force  and  a hoarse, 
deep  voice.  As  the  Indians,  who  thought  him 
dead,  were  inspecting  the  wounds  with  which  he 
was  literally  iovered,  he  suddenly  uttered  an 
ejaculation  in  his  tremendous  voice,  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  savages  fled  in  dismay.  This  man, 
having  fallen  into  a cleft  or  ravine,  was  not  dis- 
covered by  the  white  men  until  the  dawning  of 
the  following  day,  having  remained  all  that  time 
without  a drop  of  water.  The  number  and  se- 
verity of  the  wounds  he  is  said  to  have  received 
would  seem  incredible,  but  they  are  mentioned 
by  Fernando  Columbus,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  account  from 
Ledesma  himself.  For  want  of  proper  remedies 
his  wounds  were  treated  in  the  roughest  manner, 
yet,  through  the  aid  of  a vigorous  constitution,  he 
completely  recovered.  Las  Casas  conversed  with 
him  several  years  afterward  at  Seville,  when  he 
obtained  from  him  various  particulars  concerning 
this  voyage  of  Columbus.  Some  few  days  after 
this  conversation,  however,  he  heard  that  Le- 
desma had  fallen  under  the  knife  of  an  assassin.* 

The  Adelantado  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
ships,  where  he  was  received  by  the  admiral  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  ; thanking  him  as 
his  deliverer.  He  brought  Porras  and  several  o! 
his  followers  prisoners.  Of  his  own  party  only- 
two  had  been  wounded  ; himself  in  the  hand,  and 
the  admiral’s  steward,  who  had  received  an  ap- 
parently slight  wound  with  a lance,  equal  to  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  those  with  which  Le- 
desma was  covered  ; yet,  in  spite  of  careful 
treatment,  he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  May,  the  fugitives 
sent  a petition  to  the  admiral,  signed  with  ail 
their  names,  in  which,  says  Las  Casas,  they  con- 
fessed all  their  misdeeds  and  cruelties,  and  evil 
intentions,  supplicating  the  admiral  to  have  pity- 
on  them  and  pardon  them  for  their  rebellion,  for 
which  God  had  already  punished  them.  They 
offered  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  to  serve 
him  faithfully  in  future,  making  an  oath  to 
that  effect  upon  a cross  and  a missal,  accom- 
panied by  an  imprecation  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded : “ They  hoped,  should  they  break  their 
oath,  that  no  priest  nor  other  Christian  might 
ever  confess  them  ; that  repentance  might  be  of 
no  avail  ; that  they  might  be  deprived  of  the  holy- 
sacraments  of  the  church  ; that  at  their  death 
they  might  receive  no  benefit  from  bulls  nor  in- 
dulgences ; that  their  bodies  might  be  cast  out 
into  the  fields,  like  those  of  heretics  and  rene- 
gadoes,  instead  of  being  buried  in  holy  ground  ; 
and  that  they  might  not  receive  absolution  from 
the  pope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor  archbishops, 
nor  bishops,  nor  any  other  Christian  priests.  ”f 
Such  were  the  awful  imprecations  by  which  these 
men  endeavored  to  add  validity  to  an  oath.  The 
worthlessness  of  a man’s  word  may  always  be 
known  by  the  extravagant  means  he  uses  to  en- 
force it. 

The  admiral  saw,  by  the  abject  nature  of  this 
petition,  how  completely  the  spirit  of  these  mis- 
guided men  was  broken  ; with  his  wonted  mag- 
nanimity, he  readily  granted  their  prayer,  and  par. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35. 
t Ibid.,  cap.  32. 
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doned  their  offences  ; but  on  one  condition,  that 
their  ringleader,  Francisco  Porras,  should  remain 
a prisoner. 

As  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  so  many  persons 
on  board  of  the  ships,  and  as  quarrels  might  take 
place  between  persons  who  had  so  recently  been 
at  blows,  Columbus  put  the  late  followers  of  Por- 
ras under  the  command  of  a discreet  and  faithful 
man  ; and  giving  in  his  charge  a quantity  of  Euro- 
pean articles  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  food 
of  the  natives,  directed  him  to  forage  about  the 
island  until  the  expected  vessels  should  arrive. 

At  length,  after  a long  year  of  alternate  hope 
and  despondency,  the  doubts  of  the  Spaniards 
were  joyfully  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  two  vessels 
standing  into  the  harbor.  One  proved  to  be  a 
ship  hired  and  well  victualled,  at  the  expense  of 
the  admiral,  by  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  Di- 
ego Mendez  ; the  other  had  been  subsequently 
fitted  out  by  Ovando,  and  put  under  the  command 


of  Diego  de  Salcedo,  the  admiral’s  agent  employ- 
ed to  collect  his  rents  in  San  Domingo. 

The  long  neglect  of  Ovando  to  attend  to  the  re- 
lief of  Columbus  had,  it  seems,  roused  the  public 
indignation,  insomuch  that  animadversions  had 
been  made  upon  his  conduct  even  in  the  pulpits. 
This  is  affirmed  by  Las  Casas,  who  was  at  San 
Domingo  at  the  time.  If  the  governor  had  really 
entertained  hopes  that,  during  the  delay  of  relief, 
Columbus  might  perish  in  the  island,  the  report 
brought  back  by  Escobar  must  have  completely 
disappointed  him.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he 
wished  to  claim  any  merit  in  his  deliverance,  or 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  having  totally  neglected 
him.  He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  and  dispatched  a caravel  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego  Mendez.  The 
latter  having  faithfully  discharged  this  part  of  his 
mission,  and  seen  the  ships  depart,  proceeded  to 
Spain  on  the  further  concerns  of  the  admiral.* 


BOOK  XVII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OVANDO  IN  HISPANIOLA — 
OPPRESSION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

[IS03-] 

Before  relating  the  return  of  Columbus  to 
Hispaniola,  it  is  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal occurrences  which  took  place  in  that  island 
under  the  government  of  Ovando.  A great  crowd 
of  adventurers  of  various  ranks  had  thronged  his 
fleet — eager  speculators,  credulous  dreamers,  and 
broken-down  gentlemen  of  desperate  fortunes  ; 
all  expecting  to  enrich  themselves  suddenly  in  an 
island  where  gold  was  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  or  gathered  from  the  mountain 
brooks.  They  had  scarcely  landed,  says  Las 
Casas,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  when 
they  all  hurried  off  to  the  mines,  about  eight 
leagues  distance.  The  roads  swarmed  like  ant- 
hills, with  adventurers  of  all  classes.  Every  one 
had  his  knapsack  stored  with  biscuit  or  flour,  and 
his  mining  implements  on  his  shoulders.  Those 
hildagos,  or  gentlemen,  who  had  no  servants  to 
carry  their  burdens,  bore  them  on  their  own  backs, 
and  lucky  was  he  who  had  a horse  for  the  jour- 
ney ; he  would  be  able  to  bring  back  the  greater 
load  of  treasure.  They  all  set  out  in  high  spirits, 
eager  who  should  first  reach  the  golden  land  ; 
thinking  they  had  but  to  arrive  at  the  mines  and 
collect  riches  ; “ for  they  fancied,”  says  Las 
Casas,  “ that  gold  was  to  be  gathered  as  easily 
and  readily  as  fruit  from  the  trees.”  When  they 
arrived,  however,  they  discovered,  to  their  dis- 
may, that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  painfully  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — a labor  to  which  most 
of  them  had  never  been  accustomed  ; that  it  re- 
quired experience  and  sagacity  to  detect  the  veins 
of  ore  ; that,  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  mining 
was  exceedingly  toilsome,  demanded  vast  pa- 
tience and  much  experience,  and,  after  all,  was 
full  of  uncertainty.  They  digged  eagerly  for  a 
time,  but  found  no  ore.  They  grew  hungry, 
threw  by  their  implements,  sat  down  to  eat,  and 
then  returned  to  work.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
‘‘Their  labor,”  says  Las  Casas,  ‘‘gave  them  a 


keen  appetite  and  quick  digestion,  but  no  gold.” 
They  soon  consumed  their  provisions,  exhausted 
their  patience,  cursed  their  infatuation,  and  in 


* Some  brief  notice  of  the  further  fortunes  of  Diego 
Mendez  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  When  King 
Ferdinand  heard  of  his  faithful  services,  says  Oviedo, 
he  bestowed  rewards  upon  Mendez,  and  permitted 
him  to  bear  a canoe  in  his  coat  of  arms,  as  a memento 
of  his  loyalty.  He  continued  devotedly  attached  to 
the  admiral,  serving  him  zealously  after  his  return  to 
Spain,  and  during  his  last  illness.  Columbus  retained 
the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  his  fidel- 
ity. On  his  death-bed  he  promised  Mendez  that,  in 
reward  for  his  services,  he  should  be  appointed  prin- 
cipal alguazil  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  an  engage- 
ment which  the  admiral’s  son,  Don  Diego,  who  was 
present,  cheerfully  undertook  to  perform.  A few  years 
afterward,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
his  father,  Mendez  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  but 
Don  Diego  informed  him  that  he  had  given  the  office 
to  his  uncle  Don  Bartholomew  ; he  assured  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  receive  something  equivalent. 
Mendez  shrewdly  replied,  that  the  equivalent  had  bet- 
ter be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew,  and  the  office  to 
himself,  according  to  agreement.  The  promise,  how- 
ever, remained  unperformed,  and  Diego  Mendez  un- 
rewarded. He  was  afterward  engaged  on  voyages  of 
discovery  in  vessels  of  his  own  but  met  with  many 
vicissitudes,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  impov- 
erished circumstances.  His  last  will,  from  which  these 
particulars  are  principally  gathered,  was  dated  in 
Valladolid,  the  19th  of  June,  1536,  by  which  it  is  evi- 
dent he  must  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
time  of  his  voyage  with  the  admiral.  In  this  will  he 
requested  that  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  to 
him  should  be  paid  to  his  children,  by  making  his  eld- 
est son  principal  alguazil  for  life  of  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  and  his  other  son  lieutenant  to  the  admiral 
for  the  same  city.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this 
request  was  complied  with  under  the  successors  of 
Don  Diego. 

In  another  clause  of  his  will  he  desired  that  a large 
stone  should  be  placed  upon  his  sepulchre,  on  which 
should  be  engraved,  “ Here  lies  the  honorable  Cava- 
lier Diego  Mendez,  who  served  greatly  the  royal 
crown  of  Spain,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  with 
the  admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus  of  glorious 
memory,  who  made  the  discovery  ; and  afterward  by 
himself,  with  ships  at  his  own  cost.  He  died,  etc. 
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eight  days  set  off  drearily  on  their  return  along 
the  roads  they  had  lately  trod  so  exultingly. 
They  arrived  at  San  Domingo  without  an  ounce 
of  gold,  half-famished,  downcast,  and  despair- 
ing.* Such  is  too  often  the  case  of  those  who 
ignorantly  engage  in  mining — of  all  speculations 
the  most  brilliant,  promising,  and  fallacious. 

Poverty  soon  fell  upon  these  misguided  men. 
They  exhausted  the  little  property  brought  from 
Spain.  Many  suffered  extremely  from  hunger, 
and  were  obliged  to  exchange  even  their  apparel 
for  bread.  Some  formed  connections  with  the 
old  settlers  of  the  island  ; but  the  greater  part 
were  like  men  lost  and  bewildered,  and  just 
awakened  from  a dream.  The  miseries  of  the 
mind,  as  usual,  heightened  the  sufferings  of  the 
body.  Some  wasted  away  and  died  broken- 
hearted ; others  were  hurried  off  by  raging  fe- 
vers, so  that  there  soon  perished  upward  of  a 
thousand  men. 

Ovando  was  reputed  a man  of  great  prudence 
and  sagacity,  and  he  certainly  took  several  judi- 
cious measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  island 
and  the  relief  of  the  colonists.  He  made  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  the  married  persons  and 
the  families  which  had  come  out  in  his  fleet,  in 
four  towns  in  the  interior,  granting  them  impor- 
tant privileges.  He  revived  the  drooping  zeal  for 
mining,  by  reducing  the  royal  share  of  the  prod- 
uct from  one  half  to  a third,  and  shortly  after  to 
a fifth  ; but  he  empowered  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves,  in  the  most  oppressive  manner,  of  the 
labor  of  the  unhappy  natives  in  working  the 
mines.  The  charge  of  treating  the  natives  with 
severity  had  been  one  of  those  chiefly  urged 
against  Columbus.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
notice  in  this  respect  the  conduct  of  his  succes- 
sor, a man  chosen  for  his  prudence  and  his  sup- 
posed capacity  to  govern. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Columbus  was 
in  a manner  compelled  to  assign  lands  to  the  re- 
bellious followers  of  Francisco  Roldan,  in  1499, 
he  had  made  an  arrangement  that  the  caciques 
in  their  vicinity  should,  in  lieu  of  tribute,  furnish 
a number  of  their  subjects  to  assist  them  in  culti- 
vating their  estates.  This,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous  system 
of  repartimientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians. 
When  Bobadilla  administered  the  government,  he 
constrained  the  caciques  to  furnish  a certain  num- 
ber of  Indians  to  each  Spaniard,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  mines,  where  they  were  employed 
like  beasts  of  burden.  He  made  an  enumeration 


etc.  Bestow  in  charity  a Paternoster,  and  an  Ave 
Maria.” 

He  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  this  stone  there 
should  be  carved  an  Indian  canoe,  as  given  him  by 
the  king  for  armorial  bearings  in  memorial  of  his  voy- 
age from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  and  above  it  should 
be  engraved,  in  large  letters,  the  word  “ CANO  A.” 
He  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to  be  loyal  to  the  admiral 
(Don  Diego  Columbus),  and  his  lady,  and  gave  them 
much  ghostly  counsel,  mingled  with  pious  benedic- 
tions. As  an  heir-loom  in  his  family,  he  bequeathed 
his  library,  consisting  of  a few  volumes,  which  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings — viz  : “ The  Art  of 
Holy  Dying,  by  Erasmus  ; A Sermon  of  the  same 
author,  in  Spanish  ; The  Lingua  and  the  Colloquies 
of  the  same  ; The  History  of  Josephus  ; The  Moral 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle  ; The  Book  of  the  Holy 
Land  ; A Book  called  the  Contemplation  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour  ; A Tract  on  the  Vengeance  of 
the  Death  of  Agamemnon,  and  several  other  short 
treatises.”  This  curious  and  characteristic  testament 
is  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua  in  Madrid. 

* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 


of  the  natives,  to  prevent  evasion  ; reduced  them 
into  classes,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
Spanish  inhabitants.  The  enormous  oppressions 
which  ensued  have  been  noticed.  They  roused 
the  indignation  of  Isabella  ; and  when  Ovando 
was  sent  out  to  supersede  Bobadilla,  in  1502,  the 
natives  were  pronounced  free  ; they  immediately 
refused  to  labor  in  the  mines. 

Ovando  represented  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
in  1503,  that  ruinous  consequences  resulted  to  the 
colony  from  this  entire  liberty  granted  to  the  In- 
dians. He  stated  that  the  tribute  could  not  be 
collected,  for  the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent ; that  they  could  only  be  kept  from  vices 
and  irregularities  by  occupation  ; that  they  now 
kept  aloof  from  the  Spaniards,  and  from  all  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  last  representation  had  an  influence  with 
Isabella,  and  drew  a letter  from  the  sovereigns 
to  Ovando,  in  1503,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to 
spare  no  pains  to  attach  the  natives  to  the  Span- 
ish nation  and  the  Catholic  religion.  To  make 
them  labor  moderately,  if  absolutely  essential  to 
their  own  good  ; but  to  temper  authority  with  per- 
suasion and  kindness.  To  pay  them  regularly 
and  fairly  for  their  labor,  and  to  have  them  in- 
structed in  religion  on  certain  days. 

Ovando  availed  himself  of  the  powers  given 
him  by  this  letter  to  their  fullest  extent.  He  as- 
signed to  each  Castilian  a certain  number  of  In- 
dians, according  to  the  quality  of  the  applicant, 
the  nature  of  the  application,  or  his  own  pleasure. 
It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  order  on  a ca- 
cique for  a certain  number  of  Indians,  who  were 
to  be  paid  by  their  employer,  and  instructed  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  pay  was  so  small  as  to 
be  little  better  than  nominal  ; the  instruction  was 
little  more  than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism  ; 
and  the  term  of  labor  was  at  first  six  months,  and 
then  eight  months  in  the  year.  Under  cover  of 
this  hired  labor,  intended  for  the  good  both  of 
their  bodies  and  their  souls,  more  intolerable  toil 
was  exacted  from  them,  and  more  horrible  cruel- 
ties were  inflicted,  than  in  the  worst  days  of  Bob- 
adilla. They  were  separated  often  the  distance 
of  several  days’  journey  from  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  doomed  to  intolerable  labor  of  all 
kinds,  extorted  by  the  cruel  infliction  of  the  lash. 
For  food  they  had  the  cassava  bread,  an  unsub- 
stantial support  for  men  obliged  to  labor  ; some- 
times a scanty  portion  of  pork  was  distributed 
among  a great  number  of  them,  scarce  a mouth- 
ful to  each.  When  the  Spaniards  who  superin- 
tended the  mines  were  at  their  repast,  says  Las 
Casas,  the  famished  Indians  scrambled  under  the 
table,  like  dogs,  for  any  bone  thrown  to  them. 
After  they  had  gnawed  and  sucked  it,  they 
pounded  it  between  stones  and  mixed  it  with  their 
cassava  bread,  that  nothing  of  so  precious  a mor- 
sel might  be  lost.  As  to  those  who  labored  in 
the  fields,  they  never  tasted  either  flesh  or  fish  ; a 
little  cassava  bread  and  a few  roots  were  their  sup- 
port. While  the  Spaniards  thus  withheld  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  their  health  and 
strength,  they  exacted  a degree  of  labor  sufficient 
to  break  down  the  most  vigorous  man.  If  the 
Indians  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbar- 
ous coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged 
in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with 
chains  to  prevent  a second  escape.  Many  perish- 
ed long  before  their  term  of  labor  had  expired. 
Those  who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight 
months  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes 
until  the  next  term  commenced.  But  their  homes 
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were  often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant. 
They  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  through  the 
journey  but  a few  roots  or  agi  peppers,  or  a little 
cassava  bread.  Worn  down  by  long  toil  and  cruel 
hardships,  which  their  feeble  constitutions  were 
incapable  of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strength 
to  perform  the  journey,  but  sank  down  and  died 
by  the  way  ; some  by  the  side  of  a brook,  others 
under  the  shade  of  a tree,  where  they  had  crawl- 
ed for  shelter  from  the  sun.  “ I have  found  many 
dead  in  the  road,”  says  Las  Casas,  “ others  gasp- 
ing under  the  trees,  and  others  in  the  pangs  of 
death,  faintly  crying  Hunger  ! hunger!”*  Those 
who  reached  their  homes  most  commonly  found 
them  desolate.  During  the  eight  months  they 
had  been  absent,  their  wives  and  children  had 
either  perished  or  wandered  away  ; the  fields  on 
which  they  depended  for  food  were  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  lie 
down,  exhausted  and  despairing,  and  die  at  the 
threshold  of  their  habitations.! 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  any  farther  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  not  of 
what  he  had  heard,  but  of  what  he  had  seen  ; na- 
ture and  humanity  revolt  at  the  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  so  intolerable  were  the  toils  and 
sufferings  inflicted  upon  this  weak  and  unoffend- 
ing race,  that  they  sank  under  them,  dissolving, 
as  it  were,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many 
killed  themselves  in  despair,  and  even  mothers 
overcame  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  and  de- 
stroyed the  infants  at  their  breasts,  to  spare  them 
a life  of  wretchedness.  Twelve  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  of  its  native  inhabitants 
had  perished,  miserable  victims  to  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MASSACRE  AT  XARAGUA— FATE  OF  ANACAONA. 

[I503-] 

The  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  civil 
policy  of  Ovando  have  been  briefly  shown  ; it  re- 
mains to  give  a concise  view  of  the  military  oper- 
ations of  this  commander,  so  lauded  by  certain 
of  the  early  historians  for  his  prudence.  By  this 
notice  a portion  of  the  eventful  history  of  this 
island  will  be  recounted  which  is  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  Columbus,  and  which  comprises 
the  thorough  subjugation,  and,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
And  first,  we  must  treat  of  the  disasters  of  the 
beautiful  province  of  Xaragua,  the  seat  of  hospi- 
tality, the  refuge  of  the  suffering  Spaniards  ; and 
of  the  fate  of  the  female  cacique,  Anacaona, 
once  the  pride  of  the  island,  and  the  generous 
friend  of  white  men. 

Behechio,  the  ancient  cacique  of  this  province, 
being  dead,  Anacaona,  his  sister,  had  succeeded 
to  the  government.  The  marked  partiality  which 
she  once  manifested  for  the  Spaniards  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  general  misery  they  had 
produced  in  her  country,  and  by  the  brutal  profli- 
gacy exhibited  in  her  immediate  dominions  by 
the  followers  of  Roldan.  The  unhappy  story  of 
the  loves  of  her  beautiful  daughter  Higuenamota, 
with  the  young  Spaniard  Hernando  de  Guevara, 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  ms. 
I Ibid.,  ubi  sup. 


had  also  caused  her  great  affliction  ; and,  finally, 
the  various  and  enduring  hardships  inflicted 
on  her  once  happy  subjects  by  the  grinding  sys- 
tems of  labor  enforced  by  Bobadilla  and  Ovando, 
had  at  length,  it  is  said,  converted  her  friendship 
into  absolute  detestation. 

This  disgust  was  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by 
„ the  Spaniards  who  lived  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  obtained  grants  of  land  there  ; 
a remnant  of  the  rebel  faction  of  Roldan,  who  re- 
tained the  gross  licentiousness  and  open  profli- 
gacy in  which  they  had  been  indulged  under  the 
loose  misrule  of  that  commander,  and  who  made 
themselves  odious  to  the  inferior  caciques,  by 
exacting  services  tyrannically  and  capriciously 
under  the  baneful  system  of  repartimientos. 

The  Indians  of  this  province  were  uniformly 
represented  as  a more  intelligent,  polite,  and  gen- 
erous-spirited race  than  any  others  of  the  islands. 
They  were  the  more  prone  to  feel  and  resent  the 
overbearing  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. Quarrels  sometimes  took  place  between 
the  caciques  and  their  oppressors.  These  were 
immediately  reported  to  the  governor  as  danger- 
ous mutinies,  and  a resistance  to  any  capricious 
and  extortionate  exaction  was  magnified  into  a 
rebellious  resistance  to  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Complaints  of  this  kind  were  continually 
pouring  in  upon  Ovando,  until  he  was  persuaded 
by  some  alarmist,  or  some  designing  mischief- 
maker,  that  there  was  a deep-laid  conspiracy 
among  the  Indians  of  this  province  to  rise  upon 
the  Spaniards. 

Ovando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  foot-soldiers,  armed  with 
swords,  arquebuses,  and  cross-bows,  and  seventy 
horsemen,  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  lances. 
He  pretended  that  he  was  going  on  a mere  visit 
of  friendship  to  Anacaona,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments about  the  payment  of  tribute. 

When  Anacaona  heard  of  the  intended  visit, 
she  summoned  all  her  tributary  caciques  and 
principal  subjects,  to  assemble  at  her  chief  town, 
that  they  might  receive  the  commander  of  the 
Spaniards  with  becoming  homage  and  distinction. 
As  Ovando,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  ap- 
proached, she  went  forth  to  meet  him,  according 
to  the  custom  of  her  nation,  attended  by  a great 
train  of  her  most  distinguished  subjects,  male  and 
female  ; who,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were 
noted  for  superior  grace  and  beauty.  They  re- 
ceived the  Spaniards  with  their  popular  areytos, 
their  national  songs  ; the  young  women  waving 
palm  branches  and  dancing  before  them,  in  the 
way  that  had  so  much  charmed  the  followers  of 
the  Adelantado,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  province. 

Anacaona  treated  the  governor  with  that  nat- 
ural graciousness  and  dignity  for  which  she  was 
celebrated.  She  gave  him  the  largest  house  in 
the  place  for  his  residence,  and  his  people  were 
quartered  in  the  houses  adjoining.  For  several 
days  the  Spaniards  were  entertained  with  all  the 
natural  luxuries  that  the  province  afforded.  Na- 
tional songs  and  dances  and  games  were  per- 
formed for  their  amusement,  and  there  was  every 
outward  demonstration  of  the  same  hospitality, 
the  same  amity,  that  Anacaona  had  uniformly 
shown  to  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  kindness,  and  not- 
withstanding her  uniform  integrity  of  conduct, 
and  open  generosity  of  character,  Ovando  was 
persuaded  that  Anacaona  was  secretly  meditating 
a massacre  of  himself  and  his  followers.  Histori- 
ans tell  us  nothing  of  the  grounds  for  such  a be- 
lief. It  was  too  probably  produced  by  the  misrep- 
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reservations  of  the  unprincipled  adventurers  who 
infested  the  province.  Ovando  should  have 
paused  and  reflected  before  he  acted  upon  it.  He 
should  have  considered  the  improbability  of  such 
an  attempt  by  naked  Indians  against  so  large  a 
force  of  steel-clad  troops,  armed  with  European 
weapons  ; and  he  should  have  reflected  upon  the 
general  character  and  conduct  of  Anacaona.  At 
any  rate,  the  example  set  repeatedly  by  Columbus 
and  his  brother  the  Adelantado  should  have  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  a sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  machinations  of  the  natives,  to  seize 
upon  their  caciques  and  detain  them  as  hostages. 
The  policy  of  Ovando,  however,  was  of  a more 
rash  and  sanguinary  nature  ; he  acted  upon  sus- 
picion as  upon  conviction.  He  determined  to  an- 
ticipate the  alleged  plot  by  a counter  artifice,  and 
to  overwhelm  this  defenceless  people  in  an  indis- 
criminate and  bloody  vengeance. 

As  the  Indians  had  entertained  their  guests  with 
various  national  games,  Ovando  invited  them  in 
return  to  witness  certain  games  of  his  coun- 
try. Among  these  was  a tilting  match  or  joust 
with  reeds  ; a chivalrous  game  which  the  Span- 
iards had  learnt  from  the  Moors  of  Granada.  The 
Spanish  cavalry,  in  those  days,  were  as  remarka- 
ble for  the  skilful  management  as  for  the  osten- 
tatious caparison  of  their  horses-.  Among  the 
troops  brought  out  from  Spain  by  Ovando,  one 
horseman  had  disciplined  his  horse  to  prance  and 
curvet  in  time  to  the  music  of  a viol.* * * § *  The  joust 
was  appointed  to  take  place  of  a Sunday  after 
dinner,  in  the  public  square,  before  the  house 
where  Ovando  was  quartered.  The  cavalry  and 
foot-soldiers  had  their  secret  instructions.  The 
former  were  to  parade,  not  merely  with  reeds  or 
blunted  tilting  lances,  but  with  weapons  of  a 
more  deadly  character.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
to  come  apparently  as  mere  spectators,  but  like- 
wise armed  and  ready  for  action  at  a concerted 
signal. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  square  was  crowded 
with  the  Indians,  waiting  to  see  this  military 
spectacle.  The  caciques  were  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Ovando,  which  looked  upon  the  square. 
None  were  armed  ; an  unreserved  confidence 
prevailed  among  them,  totally  incompatible  with 
the  dark  treachery  of  which  they  were  accused. 
To  prevent  all  suspicion,  and  take  off  all  appear- 
ance of  sinister  design,  Ovando,  after  dinner,  was 
playing  at  quoits  with  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
when  the  cavalry  having  arrived  in  the  square, 
the  caciques  begged  the  governor  to  order  the 
joust  to  commence.!  Anacaona,  and  her  beauti- 
ful daughter  Higuenamota,  with  several  of  her  fe- 
male attendants,  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
request. 

Ovando  left  his  game  and  came  forward  to  a 
conspicuous  place.  When  he  saw  that  every- 
thing was  disposed  according  to  his  orders,  he 
gave  the  fatal  signal.  Some  say  it  was  by  taking 
hold  of  a piece  of  gold  which  was  suspended 
about  his  neck  ; % others  by  laying  his  hand  on  the 
cross  of  Alcantara,  which  was  embroidered  on 
his  habit. $ A trumpet  was  immediately  sounded. 
The  house  in  which  Anacaona,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal caciques  were  assembled  was  surrounded  by 
soldiery,  commanded  by  Diego  Velasquez  and 
Rodrigo  Mexiatrillo,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
escape.  They  entered,  and  seizing  upon  the  ca- 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

! Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

i Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

§ Charlevoix,  Hist.  San  Domingo,  lib.  xxiv.  p.  235. 


ciques,  bound  them  to  the  posts  which  supported 
the  roof.  Anacaona  was  led  forth  a prisoner. 
The  unhappy  caciques  were  then  put  to  horrible 
tortures,  until  some  of  them,  in  the  extremity  ol 
anguish,  were  made  to  accuse  their  queen  and 
themselves  of  the  plot  with  which  they  were 
charged.  When  this  cruel  mockery  of  judicial 
form  had  been  executed,  instead  of  preserving 
them  for  after-examination,  fire  was  set  to  the 
house,  and  all  the  caciques  perished  miserably  in 
the  flames. 

While  these  barbarities  were  practised  upon 
the  chieftains,  a horrible  massacre  took  place 
among  the  populace.  At  the  signal  of  Ovando, 
the  horsemen  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  naked 
and  defenceless  throng,  trampling  them  under 
the  hoofs  of  their  steeds,  cutting  them  down  with 
their  swords,  and  transfixing  them  with  their 
spears.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex  ; it 
was  a savage  and  indiscriminate  butchery..  Now 
and  then  a Spanish  horseman,  either  through  an 
emotion  of  pity  or  an  impulse  of  avarice,  caught 
up  a child,  to  bear  it  off  in  safety  ; but  it  was 
barbarously  pierced  by  the  lances  of  his  compan- 
ions. Humanity  turns  with  horror  from  such 
atrocities,  and  would  fain  discredit  them  ; but 
they  are  circumstantially  and  still  more  minutely 
recorded  by  the  venerable  bishop  La  Casas,  who 
was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  and  con- 
versant with  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy. 
He  may  have  colored  the  picture  strongly,  in  his 
usual  indignation  when  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians 
are  in  question  ; yet,  from  all  concurring  ac- 
counts, and  from  many  precise  facts  which  speak 
for  themselves,  the  scene  must  have  been  most 
sanguinary  and  atrocious.  Oviedo,  who  is  loud 
in  extolling  the  justice,  and  devotion,  and  charity, 
and  meekness  of  Ovando,  and  his  kind  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  and  who  visited  the  province  of 
Xaragua  a few  years  afterward,  records  several 
of  the  preceding  circumstances  ; especially  the 
cold-blooded  game  of  quoits  played  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  verge  of  such  a horrible  scene,  and 
the  burning  of  the  caciques,  to  the  number,  he 
says,  of  more  than  forty.  Diego  Mendez,  who 
was  at  Xaragua  at  the  time,  and  doubtless  pres- 
ent on  such  an  important  occasion,  says  inci- 
dentally, in  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  there 
were  eighty-four  caciques  either  burnt  or  hanged.* 
Las  Casas  says  that  there  were  eighty  who  enter- 
ed the  house  with  Anacaona.  The  slaughter  of 
the  multitude  must  have  been  great  ; and  this 
was  inflicted  on  an  unarmed  and  unresisting 
throng.  Several  who  escaped  from  the  massacre 
fled  in  their  canoes  to  an  island  about  eight 
leagues  distant,  called  Guanabo.  They  were 
pursued  and  taken,  and  condemned  to  slavery. 

As  to  the  princess  Anacaona,  she  was  carried 
in  chains  to  San  Domingo.  The  mockery  of  a 
trial  was  given  her,  in  which  she  was  found  guilty 
on  the  confessions  wrung  by  tortures  from  her 
subjects,  and  on  the  testimony  of  their  butchers  ; 
and  she  was  ignominiously  hanged  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so 
signally  befriended.!  Oviedo  has  sought  to 
throw  a stigma  on  the  character  of  this  unfortu- 
nate princess,  accusing  her  of  great  licentious- 
ness ; but  he  was  prone  to  criminate  the  char- 
acter of  the  native  princes,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  his  countrymen. 


* Relacion  hecha  por  Don  Diego  Mendez.  Navar- 
rete,  Col.,  tom.  i.  p.  314. 
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Contemporary  writers  of  great  authority  have 
concurred  in  representing  Anacaona  as  remarka- 
ble for  her  native  propriety  and  dignity.  She 
was  adored  by  her  subjects,  so  as  to  hold  a kind 
of  dominion  over  them  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  brother  ; she  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in 
composing  the  areytos,  or  legendary  ballads  of 
her  nation,  and  may  have  conduced  much  tow- 
ard producing  that  superior  degree  of  refine- 
ment remarked  among  her  people.  Her  grace 
and  beauty  had  made  her  renowned  throughout 
the  island,  and  had  excited  the  admiration  both 
of  the  savage  and  the  Spaniard.  Her  magnani- 
mous spirit  was  evinced  in  her  amicable  treat- 
ment of  the  white  men,  although  her  husband, 
the  brave  Caonabo,  had  perished  a prisoner  in 
their  hands  ; and  defenceless  parties  of  them  had 
been  repeatedly  in  her  power,  and  lived  at  large 
in  her  dominions.  After  having  for  several  years 
neglected  all  safe  opportunities  of  vengeance,  she 
fell  a victim  to  the  absurd  charge  of  having  con- 
spired against  an  armed  body  of  nearly  four 
hundred  men,  seventy  of  them  horsemen  ; a force 
sufficient  to  have  subjugated  large  armies  of  na- 
ked Indians. 

After  the  massacre  of  Xaragua  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  still  continued.  The  favor- 
ite nephew  of  Anacaona,  the  cacique  Guaora, 
who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  was  hunted  like  a 
wild  beast,  until  he  was  taken,  and  likewise 
hanged.  For  six  months  the  Spaniards  contin- 
ued ravaging  the  country  with  horse  and  foot, 
under  pretext  of  quelling  insurrections  ; for, 
wherever  the  affrighted  natives  took  refuge  in 
their  despair,  herding  in  dismal  caverns  and  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  they  were  represented 
as  assembling  in  arms  to  make  a head  of  rebel- 
lion. Having  at  length  hunted  them  out  of  their 
retreats,  destroyed  many,  and  reduced  the  survi- 
vors to  the  most  deplorable  misery  and  abject 
submission,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  island 
was  considered  as  restored  to  good  order  ; and 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  triumph  Ovando 
founded  a town  near  to  the  lake,  which  he  called 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Verdadera  Paz  (St.  Mary  of 
the  True  Peace).* 

Such  is  the  tragical  history  of  the  delightful  re- 
gion of  Xaragua,  and  of  its  amiable  and  hospita- 
ble people.  A place  which  the  Europeans,  by 
their  own  account,  found  a perfect  paradise,  but 
which,  by  their  vile  passions,  they  filled  with 
horror  and  desolation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WAR  WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  HIGUEY. 

[G04-] 

The  subjugation  of  four  of  the  Indian  sovereign- 
ties of  Hispaniola,  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  their 
caciques,  have  been  already  related.  Under  the 
administration  of  Ovando  was  also  accomplished 
the  downfall  of  Higuey,  the  last  of  those  inde- 
pendent districts  ; a fertile  province  which  com- 
prised the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Higuey  were  of  a more  warlike 
spirit  than  those  of  the  other  provinces,  having 
learned  the  effectual  use  of  their  weapons,  from 
frequent  contests  with  their  Carib  invaders.  They 
were  governed  by  a cacique  named  Cotabanama. 
Las  Casas  describes  this  chieftain  from  actual  ob- 

* Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 


servation,  and  draws  the  picture  of  a native  hero. 
He  was,  he  says,  the  strongest  of  his  tribe,  and 
more  perfectly  formed  than  one  man  in  a.  thou- 
sand, of  any  nation  whatever.  He  was  taller  in 
stature  than  the  tallest  of  his  countrymen,  a yard 
in  breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the 
rest  of  his  body  in  admirable  proportion.  His 
aspect  was  not  handsome,  but  grave  and  cour- 
ageous. His  bow  was  not  easily  bent  by  a com- 
mon man  ; his  arrows  were  three  pronged,  tipped 
with  the  bones  of  fishes,  and  his  weapons  appear- 
ed to  be  intended  for  a giant.  In  a word,  he  was 
so  nobly  proportioned  as  to  be  the  admiration 
even  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fourth 
voyage,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Ovando 
to  office,  there  was  an  insurrection  of  this  cacique 
and  his  people.  A shallop,  with  eight  Spaniards, 
was  surprised  at  the  small  island  of  Saona,  adja- 
cent to  Higuey,  and  all  the  crew  slaughtered. 
This  was  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a cacique, 
torn  to  pieces  by  a dog  wantonly  set  upon  him  by 
a Spaniard,  and  for  which  the  natives  had  in  vain 
sued  tor  redress. 

Ovando  immediately  dispatched  Juan  de  Esqui- 
bel,  a courageous  officer,  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  to  quell  the  insurrection  and  punish 
the  massacre.  Cotabanama  assembled  his  war- 
riors, and  prepared  for  vigorous  resistance. 
Distrustful  of  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
chieftain  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  and  the 
war  was  prosecuted  with  some  advantage  to  the 
natives.  The  Indians  had  now  overcome  their 
superstitious  awe  of  the  white  men  as  supernat- 
ural beings,  and  though  they  could  ill  withstand 
the  superiority  of  European  arms,  they  manifested 
a courage  and  dexterity  that  rendered  them  ene- 
mies not  to  be  despised.  Las  Casas  and  other 
historians  relate  a bold  and  romantic  encounter 
between  a single  Indian  and  two  mounted  cavi- 
liers  named  Valtenebro  and  Portevedra,  in  which 
the  Indian,  though  pierced  through  the  body  by 
the  lances  and  swords  of  both  his  assailants,  re- 
tained  his  fierceness,  and  continued  the  combat 
until  he  fell  dead  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
weapons.*  This  gallant  action,  says  Las  Casas, 
was  public  and  notorious. 

The  Indians  were  soon  defeated  and  driven  to 
their  mountain  retreats.  The  Spaniards  pursued 
them  into  their  recesses,  discovered  their  wives 
and  children,  wreaked  on  them  the  most  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  and  committed  their  chief- 
tains to  the  flames.  An  aged  female  cacique  of 
great  distinction,  named  Higuanama,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  hanged. 

A detachment  was  sent  in  a caravel  to  the 
island  of  Saona,  to  take  particular  vengeance  for 
the  destruction  of  the  shallop  and  its  crew.  The 
natives  made  a desperate  defence  and  fled.  The 
island  was  mountainous  and  full  of  caverns,  in 
which  the  Indians  vainly  sought  for  refuge.  Six 
or  seven  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  a dwelling, 
and  all  put  to  the  sword  or  poniarded.  Those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  spared  were  carried  off 
as  slaves,  and  the  island  was  left  desolate  and 
deserted. 

The  natives  of  Higuey  were  driven  to  despair, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  escape  for  them  even  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; f they  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  grained  them,  and  protection  prom- 
ised on  condition  of  their  cultivating  a large  tract 
of  land,  and  paying  a great  quantity  of  bread  in 
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tribute.  The  peace  being  concluded,  Cotaba- 
nama  vdsited  the  Spanish  camp,  where  his  gi- 
gantic proportions  and  martial  demeanor  made 
him  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  He 
was  received  with  great  distinction  by  Esquibel, 
and  they  exchanged  names,  an  Indian  league  of 
fraternity  and  perpetual  friendship.  The  natives 
thenceforward  called  the  cacique  Juan  de  Es- 
quibel, and  the  Spanish  commander  Cotaba- 
naaia.  Esquibel  then  built  a wooden  fortress  in 
an  Indian  village  near  the  sea,  and  left  in  it  nine 
men,  with  a captain,  named  Martin  de  Villaman. 
After  this  the  troops  dispersed,  every  man  return- 
ing home,  with  his  proportion  of  slaves  gained  in 
this  expedition. 

The  pacification  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
About  the  time  that  succors  were  sent  to  Columbus, 
to  rescue  him  from  the  wrecks  of  his  vessels  at  Ja- 
maica, a new  revolt  broke  out  in  Higuey,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
a violation  of  the  treaty  made  by  Esquibel.  Mar- 
tin de  Villaman  demanded  that  the  natives  should 
not  only  raise  the  grain  stipulated  for  by  the 
treaty,  but  convey  it  to  San  Domingo,  and  he 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  severity  on  their 
refusal.  He  connived  also  at  the  licentious  con- 
duct of  his  men  toward  the  Indian  women  ; the 
Spaniards  often  taking  from  the  natives  their 
daughters  and  sisters,  and  even  their  wives.* 
The  Indians,  roused  at  last  to  fury,  rose  on  their 
tyrants,  slaughtered  them,  and  burnt  their  wood- 
en fortress  to  the  ground.  Only  one  of  the  Span- 
iards escaped,  and  bore  the  tidings  of  this  catas- 
trophe to  the  city  of  San  Domingo. 

Ovando  gave  immediate  orders  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  the  province  of  Higuey.  The  Spanish 
troops  mustered  from  various  quarters  on  the 
confines  of  that  province,  when  Juan  de  Esquibel 
took  the  command,  and  had  a great  number  of 
Indians  with  him  as  allies.  The  towns  of  Higuey 
were  generally  built  among  the  mountains. 
Those  mountains  rose  in  terraces  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen leagues  in  length  and  breadth  ; rough  and 
rocky,  interspersed  wfith  glens  of  a red  soil,  re- 
markably fertile,  where  they  raised  their  cassava 
bread.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
about  fifty  feet  ; steep  and  precipitous,  formed  of 
the  living  rock,  and  resembling  a wall  wrought 
with  tools  into  rough  diamond  points.  Each  vil- 
lage had  four  wide  streets,  a stone’s  throw  in 
length,  forming  a cross,  the  trees  being  cleared 
away  from  them,  and  from  a public  square  in  the 
centre. 

When  the  Spanish  troops  arrived  on  the  fron- 
tiers, alarm  fires  along  the  mountains  and  col- 
umns of  smoke  spread  the  intelligence  by  night 
and  day.  The  old  men,  the  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  sent  off  to  the  forests  and  caverns,  and 
the  warriors  prepared  for  battle.  The  Castilians 
paused  in  one  of  the  plains  clear  of  forests,  where 
their  horses  could  be  of  use.  They  made  prison- 
ers of  several  of  the  natives,  and  tried  to  learn 
from  them  the  plans  and  forces  of  the  enemy. 
They  applied  tortures  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain, 
so  devoted  was  the  loyalty  of  these  people  to  their 
caciques.  The  Spaniards  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior. They  found  the  warriors  of  several  towns 
assembled  in  one,  and  drawn  up  in  the  streets 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  but  perfectly  naked, 
and  without  defensive  armor.  Chey  uttered  tre- 
mendous yells,  and  discharged  a shower  of  ar- 
rows ; but  from  such  a distance  that  they  fell 
short  of  their  foe.  The  Spaniards  replied  with 

* Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 


their  cross-bows,  and  with  two  or  three  arque- 
buses, for  at  this  time  they  had  but  few  firearms. 
When  the  Indians  saw  several  of  their  comrades 
fall  dead,  they  todk  to  flight,  rarely  waiting  for 
the  attack  with  swords  ; some  of  the  wounded,  in 
whose  bodies  the  arrows  from  the  cross-bows  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  feather,  drew  them  out  with 
their  hands,  broke  them  with  their  teeth,  and  hurl- 
ing them  at  the  Spaniards  with  impotent  fury, 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Indians  was  routed  and 
dispersed  ; each  family,  or  band  of  neighbors,  fled 
in  its  own  direction,  and  concealed  itself  in  the 
fastness  of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  pur- 
sued them,  but  found  the  chase  difficult  amid 
the  close  forests,  and  the  broken  and  stony 
heights.  They  took  several  prisoners  as  guides, 
and  inflicted  incredible  torments  on  them,  to 
compel  them  to  betray  their  countrymen.  They 
drove  them  before  them,  secured  by  cords  fasten- 
ed round  their  necks  ; and  some  of  them,  as  they 
passed  along  the  brinks  of  precipices,  suddenly 
threw  themselves  Headlong  down,  in  hopes  of 
dragging  after  them  the  Spaniards.  When  at 
length  the  pursuers  came  upon  the  unhappy  In- 
dians in  their  concealments,  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex  ; even  pregnant  women,  and  mothers 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  fell  beneath  their  mer- 
ciless swords.  The  cold-blooded  acts  of  cruelty 
which  followed  this  first  slaughter  would  be 
shocking  to  relate. 

Hence  Esquibel  marched  to  attack  the  town 
■where  Cotabanama  resided,  and  where  that  ca- 
cique had  collected  a great  force  to  resist  him. 
He  proceeded  direct  for  the  place  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  came  to  where  two  roads  led  up  the 
mountain  to  the  town.  One  of  the  roads  was 
open  and  inviting  ; the  branches  of  the  trees  be- 
ing lopped,  and  all  the  underwood  cleared  away. 
Here  the  Indians  had  stationed  an  ambuscade  to 
take  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear.  The  other  road 
was  almost  closed  up  by  trees  and  bushes  cut 
down  and  thrown  across  each  other.  Esquibel 
was  wary  and  distrustful  ; he  suspected  the  strat- 
agem, and  chose  the  encumbered  road.  The 
town  was  about  a league  and  a half  from  the  sea. 
The  Spaniards  made  their  way  with  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  first  half  league.  The  rest  of  the 
road  was  free  from  all  embarrassment,  which 
confirmed  their  suspicion  of  a stratagem.  They 
now  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and,  having 
arrived  near  the  village,  suddenly  turned  into  the 
other  road,  took  the  party  in  ambush  by  surprise, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  them  with  their 
cross-bows. 

The  warriors  now  sallied  from  their  conceal- 
ment, others  rushed  out  of  the  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  discharged  flights  of  arrows,  but 
from  such  a distance  as  generally  to  fall  harm- 
less. They  then  approached  nearer,  and  hurled 
stones  with  their  hands,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  slings.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  at 
seeing  their  companions  fall,  it  rather  increased 
their  fury.  An  irregular  battle,  probably  little 
else  than  wild  skirmishing  and  bush-fighting,  was 
kept  up  from  twTo  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
night.  Las  Casas  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and,  from  his  account,  the  Indians  must  have 
shown  instances  of  great  personal  bravery,  though 
the  inferiority  of  their  weapons,  and  the  want  of 
all  defensive  armor,  rendered  their  valor  totally 
ineffectual.  As  the  evening  shut  in,  their  hostili- 
ties gradually  ceased,  and  they  disappeared  in  the 
profound  gloom  and  close  thickets  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  A deep  silence  succeeded  to 
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fheir  reFs  and  war-whoops,  and  throughout  the 
nignt  the  Spaniards  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  village. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  HIGUEY — FATE  OF 
COTABANAMA. 

[1504.] 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  not  an  Indian 
was  to  be  seen.  Finding  that  even  their  great 
chief,  Cotabanama,  was  incapable  of  vying  with 
the  prowess  of  the  white  men,  they  had  given  up 
the  contest  in  despair,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards,  separating  into  small  parties, 
hunted  them  with  the  utmost  diligence  ; their  ob- 
ject was  to  seize  the  caciques,  and,  above  all,  Co- 
tabanama. They  explored  all  the  glens  and  con- 
cealed paths  leading  into  the  wild  recesses  where 
the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  The  Indians 
were  cautious  and  stealthy  in  their  mode  of  re- 
treating, treading  in  each  other’s  footprints,  so 
that  twenty  would  make  no  more  track  than  one, 
and  stepping  so  lightly  as  scarce  to  disturb  the 
herbage  ; yet  there  were  Spaniards  so  skilled  in 
hunting  Indians  that  they  could  trace  them  even 
by  the  turn  of  a withered  leaf,  and  among  the  con- 
fused tracks  of  a thousand  animals. 

They  could  scent  afar  off  also  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  which  the  Indians  made  whenever  they 
halted,  and  thus  they  would  come  upon  them  in 
their  most  secret  haunts.  Sometimes  they  would 
hunt  down  a straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him, 
by  torments,  to  betray  the  hiding-place  of  his 
companions,  binding  him  and  driving  him  before 
them  as  a guide.  Wherever  they  discovered  one 
of  these  places  of  refuge,  filled  with  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren, they  massacred  them  without  mercy.  They 
wished  to  inspire  terror  throughout  the  land,  and 
to  frighten  the  whole  tribe  into  submission.  They 
cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  took  roving 
at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to  deliver 
them  as  letters  to  their  friends,  demanding  their 
surrender.  Numberless  were  those,  says  Las 
Casas,  whose  hands  were  amputated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  many  of  them  sank  down  and  died  by 
the  way,  through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  strange 
and  ingenious  cruelties.  They  mingled  horrible 
levity  with  their  blood-thirstiness.  They  erected 
gibbets  long  and  low,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  suf- 
ferers might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be 
lingering.  They  hanged  thirteen  together,  in  rev- 
erence, says  the  indignant  Las  Casas,  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles.  While  their 
victims  were  suspended,  and  still  living,  they 
hacked  them  with  their  swords,  to  prove  the 
strength  of  their  arms  and  the  edge  of  their  weap- 
ons. They  wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it,  terminated  their  existence  by  the 
fiercest  agony. 

These  are  horrible  details,  yet  a veil  is  drawn 
over  others  still  more  detestable.  They  are  re- 
lated circumstantially  by  Las  Casas,  who  was  an 
eye-witness.  He  was  young  at  the  time,  but  re- 
cords them  in  his  advanced  years.  “ All  these 
things,”  said  the  venerable  bishop,  “ and  others 
revolting  to  human  nature,  did  my  own  eyes  be- 
hold ; and  now  I almost  fear  to  repeat  them, 


| scarce  believing  myself,  or  whether  I have  not 
dreamt  them.”* 

These  details  would  have  been  withheld  from 
the  present  work  as  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
and  from  an  unwillingness  to  advance  anything 
which  might  convey  a stigma  upon  a brave  and 
generous  nation.  But  it  would  be  a departure 
from  historical  veracity,  having  the  documents 
before  my  eyes,  to  pass  silently  over  transactions 
so  atrocious,  and  vouched  for  by  witnesses  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Such  occurrences 
show  the  extremity  to  which  human  cruelty  may 
extend,  when  stimulated  by  avidity  of  gain,  by  a 
thirst  of  vengeance,  or  even  by  a perverted  zeal 
in  the  holy  cause  of  religion.  Every  nation  has 
in  turn  furnished  proofs  of  this  disgraceful  truth. 
As  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  commonly 
the  crimes  of  individuals  rather  than  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  it  behooves  governments  to  keep  a vig- 
ilant eye  upon  those  to  whom  they  delegate  power 
in  remote  and  helpless  colonies.  It  is  the  impe- 
rious duty  of  the  historian  to  place  these  matters 
upon  record,  that  they  may  serve  as  warning 
beacons  to  future  generations. 

Juan  de  Esquibel  found  that,  with  all  his  sever- 
ities, it  would  be  impossible  to  subjugate  the 
tribe  o'f  Higuey  as  long  as  the  cacique  Cotaba- 
nama was  at  large.  That  chieftain  had  retired  to 
the  litlle  island  of  Saona,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Higuey,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
amid  a labyrinth  of  rocks  and  forests,  he  had 
taken  shelter,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  a vast 
cavern. 

A caravel,  recently  arrived  from  the  city  of  San 
Domingo  with  supplies  for  the  camp,  was  employ- 
ed by  Esquibel  to  entrap  the  cacique.  He  knew 
that  the  latter  kept  a vigilant  look-out,  stationing 
scouts  upon  the  lofty  rocks  of  his  island  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  caravel.  Esquibel  departed 
by  night,  therefore,  in  the  vessel,  with  fifty  follow- 
ers, and  keeping  under  the  deep  shadows  cast  by 
the  land,  arrived  at  Saona  unperceived,  at  the 
dawn  of  morning.  Here  he  anchored  close  in 
with  the  shore,  hid  by  its  cliffs  and  forests,  and 
landed  forty  men,  before  the  spies  of  Cotabanama 
had  taken  their  station.  Two  of  these  were  sur- 
prised and  brought  to  Esquibel,  who,  having 
learnt  from  them  that  the  cacique  was  at  hand, 
poniarded  one  of  the  spies,  and  bound  the  other, 
making  him  serve  as  guide. 

A number  of  Spaniards  ran  in  advance,  each 
anxious  to  signalize  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
cacique.  They  came  to  two  roads,  and  the  w'hole 
party  pursued  that  to  the  right,  excepting  one 
Juan  Lopez,  a powerful  man,  skilful  in  Indian 
warfare.  He  proceeded  in  a footpath  to  the  left, 
winding  among  little  hills,  so  thickly  wooded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  one  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a bow-shot.  Suddenly,  in  a narrow 
pass,  overshadowed  by  rocks  and  trees,  he  en- 
countered twelve  Indian  wrarriors,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  following  each  other  in 
single  file  according  to  their  custom.  The  In- 
dians were  confounded  at  the  sight  of  Lopez, 
imagining  that  there  must  be  a party  of  soldiers 
behind  him.  They  might  readily  have  transfixed 
him  with  their  arrows,  but  they  had  lost  all  pres- 
ence of  mind.  He  demanded  their  chieftain.  They 
replied  that  he  was  behind,  and  opening  to  let 
him  pass,  Lopez  beheld  the  cacique  in  the  rear. 
At  sight  of  the  Spaniard  Cotabanama  bent  his 
gigantic  bow,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
one  of  his  three  pronged  arrows,  but  Lopez  rushed 
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upon  him  and  wounded  him  with  his  sword.  The  i 
other  Indians,  struck  with  panic,  had  already  fled.  I 
Cotabanama,  dismayed  at  the  keenness  of  the  : 
sword,  cried  out  that  he  was  Juan  de  Esquibel,  j 
claiming  respect  as  having  exchanged  names  with  j 
the  Spanish  commander.  Lopez  seized  him  with  ! 
one  hand  by  the  hair,  and  with  the  other  aimed  \ 
a thrust  at  his  body  ; but  the  cacique  struck  down  ] 
the  sword  with  his  hand,  and,  grappling  with  his  ! 
antagonist,  threw  him  with  his  back  upon  the  j 
rocks.  As  they  were  both  men  of  great  power,  ! 
the  struggle  was  long  and  violent.  The  sword 
was  beneath  them,  but  Cotabanama,  seizing  the  j 
Spaniard  by  the  throat  with  his  mighty  hand,  at- 
tempted to  strangle  him.  The  sound  of  the  con-  j 
test,  brought  the  other  Spaniards  to  the  spot,  i 
They  found  their  companion  writhing  and  gasp- 
ing, and  almost  dead,  in  the  gripe  of  the  gigantic 
Indian.  They  seized  the  cacique,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  captive  to  a deserted  Indian  village 
in  the  vicinity.  They  found  the  way  to  his  secret 
cave,  but  his  wife  and  children  having  received 
notice  of  his  capture  by  the  fugitive  Indians,  had 
taken  refuge  in  another  part  of  the  island.  In  the 
cavern  was  found  the  chain  with  which  a number 
of  Indian  captives  had  been  bound,  who  had  risen 
upon  and  slain  three  Spaniards  who  had  them  in 
charge,  and  had  made  their  escape  to  this  island. 
There  were  also  the  swords  of  the  same  Span- 
iards, which  they  had  brought  off  as  trophies  to 
their  cacique.  The  chain  was  now  employed  to 
manacle  Cotabanama. 

The  Spaniards  prepared  to  execute  the  chief- 
tain on  the  spot,  in  the  centre  of  the  deserted  vil- 
lage. For  this  purpose  a pyre  was  built  of  logs 
of  wood  laid  crossways,  in  form  of  a gridiron,  on 
which  he  was  to  be  slowly  broiled  to  death.  On 
further  consultation,  however,  they  were  induced 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  this  horrible  sacrifice. 
Perhaps  they  thought  the  cacique  too  important  a 
personage  to  be  executed  thus  obscurely.  Grant- 
ing him,  therefore,  a transient  reprieve,  they  con- 
veyed him  to  the  caravel  and  sent  him,  bound  with 
heavy  chains,  to  San  Domingo.  Ovando  saw  him 
in  his  power,  and  incapable  of  doing  further 
harm  ; but  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  forgive 
a fallen  enemy,  whose  only  crime  was  the  defence 
of  his  native  soil  and  lawful  territory.  He  order- 
ed him  to  be  publicly  hanged  like  a common  cul- 
prit.* In  this  ignominious  manner  was  the  ca- 
cique Cotabanama  executed,  the  last  of  the  five 
sovereign  princes  of  Hayti.  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  subjugation  of  his  people, 
and  sealed  the  last  struggle  of  the  natives  against 
their  oppressors.  The  island  was  almost  unpeo- 


pled of  its  original  inhabitants,  and  meek  and 
mournful  submission  and  mute  despair  settled 
upon  the  scanty  remnant  that  survived. 

Such  was  the  ruthless  system  which  had  been 
pursued,  during  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  by 
the  commander  Ovando  ; this  man  of  boasted 
prudence  and  moderation,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
form the  abuses  of  the  island,  and  above  all,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  natives.  The  system 
of  Columbus  may  have  borne  hard  upon  the  In- 
dians, born  and  brought  up  in  untasked  freedom, 
but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  sanguinary.  He  in- 
flicted no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  pun- 
ishments ; his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilize 
the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  useful  subjects  ; 
not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them. 
When  he  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them 
from  the  land  during  his  suspension  from  author- 
ity, he  could  not  restrain  the  strong  expression  of 
his  feelings.  In  a letter  written  to  the  king  after 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  subject  : “ The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were 
and  are  the  riches  of  the  island  ; for  it  is  they  who 
cultivate  and  make  the  bread  and  the  provisions 
for  the  Christians  ; who  dig  the  gold  from  the 
mines,  and  perform  all  the  offices  and  labors  both 
of  men  and  beasts.  I am  informed  that,  since  I 
left  this  island,  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  na- 
tives are  dead  ; all  through  ill  treatment  and  in- 
humanity ; some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows 
and  cruel  usage,  others  through  hunger.  The 
greater  part  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and 
glens,  whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  being  able 
to  support  the  labor  imposed  upon  them.”  For 
his  own  part,  he  added,  although  he  had  sent 
many  Indians  to  Spain  to  be  sold,  it  was  always 
with  a view  to  their  being  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  civilized  arts  and  usages,  and 
afterward  sent  back  to  their  island  to  assist  in  civ- 
ilizing their  countrymen.* 

The  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  policy 
of  Ovando  on  certain  points  on  which  Columbus 
was  censured,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
more  correctly  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  It  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  established  in  the  present  more  enlightened 
age.  We  must  consider  him  in  connection  with 
the  era  in  which  he  lived.  By  comparing  his 
measures  with  those  men  of  his  own  times  praised 
for  their  virtues  and  abilities,  placed  in  precisely 
his  own  situation,  and  placed  there  expressly  to 
correct  his  faults,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  how  virtuously  and  wisely  under  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  be  consid« 
ered  to  have  governed. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 


* Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 
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BOOK  XVIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  SAN  DOMINGO — 
HIS  RETURN  TO  SPAIN. 

The  arrival  at  Jamaica  of  the  two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Salcedo  had  caused  a joyful  re- 
verse in  the  situation  of  Columbus.  He  hastened 
to  leave  the  wreck  in  which  he  had  been  so  long 
immured,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  of  one 
of  the  ships,  felt  as  if  the  career  of  enterprise  and 
glory  were  once  more  open  to  him.  The  late 
partisans  of  Porras,  when  they  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ships,  came  wistful  and  abject  to  the  har- 
bor, doubting  how  far  they  might  trust  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a man  whom  they  had  so  greatly 
injured,  and  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of  ven- 
geance. The  generous  mind,  however,  never  har- 
bors revenge  in  the  hour  of  returning  prosperity  ; 
but  feels  noble  satisfaction  in  sharing  its  happi- 
ness even  with  its  enemies.  Columbus  forgot,  in 
his  present  felicity,  all  that  he  had  suffered  from 
these  men  ; he  ceased  to  consider  them  enemies, 
now  that  they  had  lost  the  power  to  injure  ; and 
he  not  only  fulfilled  all  that  he  had  promised 
them,  by  taking  them  on  board  the  ships,  but  re- 
lieved their  necessities  from  his  own  purse,  until 
their  return  to  Spain  ; and  afterward  took  unwea- 
ried pains  to  recommend  them  to  the  bounty  of  the 
sovereigns.  Francisco  Porras  alone  continued  a 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Oviedo  assures  us  that  the  Indians  wept  when 
they  beheld  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  ; still 
considering  them  as  beings  from  the  skies.  From 
the  admiral,  it  is  true,  they  had  experienced  noth- 
ing but  just  and  gentle  treatment,  and  continual 
benefits  ; and  the  idea  of  his  immediate  influence 
with  the  Deity,  manifested  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  the  eclipse,  may  have  made  them  consider 
him  as  more  than  human,  and  his  presence  as 
propitious  to  their  island  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a lawless  gang  like  that  of  Porras  could 
have  been  ranging  for  months  among  their  vil- 
lages, without  giving  cause  for  the  greatest  joy  at 
their  departure. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  vessels  set  sail  for  San 
Domingo.  The  adverse  winds  and  currents 
which  had  opposed  Columbus  throughout  this  ill- 
starred  expedition  still  continued  to  harass  him. 
After  a weary  struggle  of  several  weeks  he 
reached,  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  little  island  of 
Beata,  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Between  this 
place  and  San  Domingo  the  currents  are  so  vio- 
lent that  vessels  are  often  detained  months,  wait- 
ing for  sufficient  wind  to  enable  them  to  stem  the 
stream.  Hence  Columbus  dispatched  a letter  by 
land  to  Ovando,  to  inform  him  of  his  approach, 
and  to  remove  certain  absurd  suspicions  of  his 
views,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Salcedo  were 
still  entertained  by  the  governor  ; who  feared  his 
arrival  in  the  island  might  produce  factions  and 
disturbances.  In  this  letter  he  expresses,  with 
his  usual  warmth  and  simplicity,  the  joy  he  felt  at 
his  deliverance,  which  was  so  great,  he  says,  that, 
since  the  arrival  of  Diego  de  Salcedo  with  succor, 
he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep.  The  letter 
had  barely  time  to  precede  the  writer,  for,  a fa- 
vorable wind  springing  up,  the  vessels  again 


made  sail,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo. 

If  it  is  the  lot  of  prosperity  to  awaken  envy  and 
excite  detraction,  it  is  certainly  the  lot  of  misfor- 
tune to  atone  for  a multitude  of  faults.  San  Do- 
mingo had  been  the  very  hot-bed  of  sedition 
against  Columbus  in  the  day  of  his  power  ; he  had 
been  hurried  from  it  in  ignominious  chains, 
amid  the  shouts  and  taunts  of  the  triumphant 
rabble  ; he  had  been  excluded  from  its  harbor 
when,  as  commander  of  a squadron,  he  craved 
shelter  from  an  impending  tempest  ; but  now 
that  he  arrived  in  its  waters,  a broken  down  and 
shipwrecked  man,  all  past  hostility  was  overpow- 
ered by  the  popular  sense  of  his  late  disasters. 
There  was  a momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm  in 
his  favor  ; what  had  been  denied  to  his  merit  was 
granted  to  his  misfortune  ; and  even  the  envious, 
appeased  by  his  present  reverses,  seemed  to  forgive 
him  for  having  once  been  so  triumphant. 

The  governor  and  principal  inhabitants  came 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  signal 
distinction.  He  was  lodged  as  a guest  in  the  house 
of  Ovando,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  attention.  The  governor  was  a 
shrewd  and  discreet  man,  and  much  of  a court- 
ier ; but  there  were  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust between  him  and  Columbus  too  deep  to  per- 
mit of  cordial  intercourse.  The  admiral  and  his 
son  Fernando  always  pronounced  the  civility  of 
Ovando  overstrained  and  hypocritical  ; intended 
to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  neglect, 
and  to  conceal  lurking  enmity.  While  he  profess- 
ed the  utmost  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the 
admiral,  he  set  at  liberty  the  traitor  Porras,  who 
was  still  a prisoner,  to  be  taken  to  Spain  for  trial. 
He  also  talked  of  punishing  those  of  the  ad- 
miral’s people  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  de- 
fence, and  in  the  affray  at  Jamaica  had  killed 
several  of  the  mutineers.  These  circumstances 
were  loudly  complained  of  by  Columbus  ; but,  in 
fact,  they  rose  out  of  a question  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween him  and  the  governor.  Their  powers  were 
so  undefined  as  to  clash  with  each  other,  and  they 
were  both  disposed  to  be  extremely  punctilious. 
Ovando  assumed  a right  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
transactions  at  Jamaica  ; as  happening  within  the 
limits  of  his  government,  which  included  all  the 
islands  and  Terra  Firma.  Columbus,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  the  absolute  command,  and  the 
jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal  given  to  him 
by  the  sovereigns,  over  all  persons  who  sailed  in 
his  expedition,  from  the  time  of  departure  until 
their  return  to  Spain.  To  prove  this,  he  produced 
his  letter  of  instructions.  The  governor  heard 
him  with  great  courtesy  and  a smiling  counte- 
nance ; but  observed  that  the  letter  of  instructions 
gave  him  no  authority  within  the  bounds  of  his 
government.*  He  relinquished  the  idea,  how- 
ever, of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  followers 
of  Columbus,  and  sent  Porras  to  Spain,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  board  which  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Indies. 

The  sojourn  of  Columbus  at  San  Domingo  was 
but  little  calculated  to  yield  him  satisfaction.  He 
was  grieved  at  the  desolation  of  the  island  by  the 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego,  Seville, 
Nov.  21,  1504.  Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  i. 
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oppressive  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  the  hor- 
rible massacre  which  had  been  perpetrated  by 
Ovando  and  his  agents.  He  had  fondly  hoped, 
at  one  time,  to  render  the  natives  civilized,  indus- 
trious, and  tributary  subjects  to  the  crown,  and  to 
derive  from  their  well-regulated  labor  a great  and 
steady  revenue.  How  different  had  been  the 
event  ! The  five  great  tribes  which  peopled  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  rendered,  by  their  mingled  towns  and 
villages  and  tracts  of  cultivation,  the  rich  levels 
of  the  vegas  so  many  “ painted  gardens,”  had  al- 
most all  passed  away,  and  the  native  princes  had 
perished  chiefly  by  violent  or  ignominious  deaths. 
Columbus  regarded  the  affairs  of  the  island  with 
a different  eye  from  Ovando.  He  had  a paternal 
feeling  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  fortunes  were 
implicated  in  its  judicious  management.  He 
complained,  in  subsequent  letters  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, that  all  the  public  affairs  were  ill  con- 
ducted ; that  the  ore  collected  lay  unguarded  in 
large  quantities  in  houses  slightly  built  and 
thatched,  inviting  depredation  ; that  Ovando  was 
unpopular,  the  people  were  dissolute,  and  the 
property  of  the  crown  and  the  security  of  the 
island  in  continual  risk  from  mutiny  and  sedition.* 
While  he  saw  all  this,  he  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere, and  any  observation  or  remonstrance  on  his 
part  was  ill  received  by  the  governor. 

He  found  his  own  immediate  concerns  in  great 
confusion.  His  rents  and  dues  were  either  un- 
collected, or  he  could  not  obtain  a clear  account 
and  a full  liquidation  of  them.  Whatever  he 
could  collect  was  appropriated  to  the  fitting  out 
of  the  vessels  which  were  to  convey  himself  and 
his  crews  to  Spain.  He  accuses  Ovando,  in  his 
subsequent  letters,  of  having  neglected,  if  not  sac- 
rificed, his  interests  during  his  long  absence,  and 
of  having  impeded  those  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  to  his  concerns.  That  he  had  some 
grounds  for  these  complaints  would  appear  from 
two  letters  still  extant, f written  by  Queen  Isabella 
to  Ovando,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1503,  in 
which  she  informs  him  of  the  complaint  of  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  that  he  was  impeded  in  col- 
lecting the  rents  of  the  admiral  ; and  expressly 
commands  Ovando  to  observe  the  capitulations 
granted  to  Columbus  ; to  respect  his  agents,  and 
to  facilitate,  instead  of  obstructing  his  concerns. 
These  letters,  while  they  imply  ungenerous  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  governor  toward  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  evince  likewise  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  Isabella  in  the  affairs  of  Colum- 
bus, during  his  absence.  She  had,  in  fact,  signi- 
fied her  displeasure  at  his  being  excluded  from 
the  port  of  San  Domingo,  when  he  applied  there 
for  succor  for  his  squadron,  and  for  shelter  from 
a storm,  and  had  censured  Ovando  for  not  taking 
his  advice  and  detaining  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla,  by 
which  it  would  have  escaped  its  disastrous  fate. I 
And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sanguinary 
acts  of  Ovando  toward  the  natives,  in  particular 
the  massacre  at  Xaragua  and  the  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  Anacaona,  awakened  equal  hor- 
ror and  indignation  in  Isabella  ; she  was  languish- 
ing on  her  death-bed  when  she  received  the  intel- 
ligence, and  with  her  dying  breath  she  exacted  a 
promise  from  King  Ferdinand  that  Ovando  should 
immediately  be  recalled  from  his  government. 
The  promise  was  tardily  and  reluctantly  fulfilled, 


* Letter  of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego,  dated  Sev- 
ille, 3d  Dec.,  1504.  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  341. 

{Navarrete,  Colec.,  tom.  ii. , decad.  151,  152. 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 


after  an  interval  of  about  four  years,  and  not  until 
induced  by  other  circumstances  ; for  Ovando  con- 
trived to  propitiate  the  monarch,  by  forcing  a rev- 
enue from  the  island. 

The  continual  misunderstandings  between  the 
admiral  and  the  governor,  though  always  qualified 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  great  complaisance, 
induced  Columbus  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible 
his  departure  from  the  island.  The  ship  in  which 
he  had  returned  from  Jamaica  was  repaired  and 
fitted  out,  and  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Adelantado  ; another  vessel  was  freighted,  in 
which  Columbus  embarked  with  his  son  and  his 
domestics.  The  greater  part  of  his  late  crews 
remained  at  San  Domingo  ; as  they  were  in  great 
poverty,  he  relieved  their  necessities  from  his  own 
purse,  and  advanced  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
voyage  home  of  those  who  chose  to  return.  Many 
thus  relieved  by  his  generosity  had  been  among 
the  most  violent  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  12th  of  September  he  set  sail  ; but  had 
scarcely  left  the  harbor  when,  in  a sudden  squall, 
the  mast  of  his  ship  was  carried  away.  He  im- 
mediately went  with  his  family  on  board  of  the 
vessel  commanded  by  the  Adelantado,  and,  send- 
ing back  the  damaged  ship  to  port,  continued  on 
his  course.  Throughout  the  voyage  he  experi- 
enced the  most  tempestuous  weather.  In  one 
storm  the  mainmast  was  sprung  in  four  places. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  by  the 
gout  ; by  his  advice,  however,  and  the  activity  of 
the  Adelantado,  the  damage  was  skilfully  repair- 
ed ; the  mast  was  shortened  ; the  weak  parts  were 
fortified  by  wood  taken  from  the  castles  or  cab- 
ins, which  the  vessels  in  those  days  carried  on  the 
prow  and  stern  ; and  the  whole  was  well  secured 
by  cords.  They  were  still  more  damaged  in  a 
succeeding  tempest,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  her 
foremast.  In  this  crippled  state  they  had  to  trav- 
erse seven  hundred  leagues  of  a stormy  ocean. 
Fortune  continued  to  persecute  Columbus  to  the 
end  of  this,  his  last  and  most  disastrous  expedi- 
tion. For  several  weeks  he  was  tempest-tossed — 
suffering  at  the  same  time  the  most  excruciating 
pains  from  his  malady — until,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  November,  his  crazy  and  shattered  bark  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar.  Hence  he  had 
himself  conveyed  to  Seville,  where  he  hoped  to 
enjoy  repose  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  recruit  his 
health  after  such  a long  series  of  fatigues,  anxi- 
eties, and  hardships.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

ILLNESS  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  SEVILLE— APPLICATION 
TO  THE  CROWN  FOR  A RESTITUTION  OF  HI3 
HONORS — DEATH  OF  ISABELLA. 

[I504-] 

Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  worn  down 
by  the  toils  and  hardships  of  his  recent  expedition, 
Columbus  had  looked  forward  to  Seville  as  to  a 
haven  of  rest,  where  he  might  repose  awhile  from 
his  troubles.  Care  and  sorrow,  however,  followed 
him  by  sea  and  land.  In  varying  the  scene  he 
but  varied  the  nature  of  his  distress.  “ Weari- 
some days  and  nights”  were  appointed  to  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; and  the  very  mar- 
gin of  his  grave  was  destined  to  be  strewed  with 
thorns. 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  108.  Las  Casas,  Hist 
Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 
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On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his  affairs 
in  confusion.  Ever  since  he  had  been  sent  home 
in  chains  from  San  Domingo,  when  his  house  and 
effects  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Boba- 
dilla,  his  rents  and  dues  had  never  been  properly 
collected  ; and  such  as  had  been  gathered  had 
been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  Ovan- 
do.  “ I have  much  vexation  from  the  governor,” 
says  he  in  a letter  to  his  son  Diego.*  “ All  tell 
me  that  I have  there  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
Castellanos  ; and  I have  not  received  a quarto. 
* * * I know  well  that,  since  my  departure 
he  must  have  received  upward  of  five  thou- 
sand Castellanos.”  He  entreated  that  a letter 
might  be  written  by  the  king,  commanding  the 
payment  of  these  arrears  without  delay  ; for  his 
agents  would  not  venture  even  to  speak  to  Ovando 
on  the  subject,  unless  empowered  by  a letter  from 
the  sovereign. 

Columbus  was  not  of  a mercenary  spirit  ; but 
his  rank  and  situation  required  large  expenditure. 
The  world  thought  him  in  the  possession  of 
sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth  ; but  as  yet  those 
sources  had  furnished  him  but  precarious  and 
scanty  streams.  His  last  voyage  had  exhausted 
his  finances,  and  involved  him  in  perplexities. 
All  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  of  the  money 
due  to  him  in  Hispaniola,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  Castellanos,  had  been  expended  in  bring- 
ing home  many  of  his  late  crew,  who  were  in  dis- 
tress ; and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  the 
crown  remained  his  debtor.  While  struggling  to 
obtain  his  mere  pecuniary  dues,  he  was  absolute- 
ly suffering  a degree  of  penury.  He  repeatedly 
urges  the  necessity  of  economy  to  his  son  Diego, 
until  he  can  obtain  a restitution  of  his  property, 
and  the  payment  of  his  arrears.  “ I receive  noth- 
ing of  the  revenue  due  to  me,”  says  he,  in  one 
letter  ; ‘‘I  live  by  borrowing.”  “ Little  have  I 
profited,”  he  adds,  in  another,  “ by  twenty  years 
of  service,  with  such  toils  and  perils  ; since,  at 
present,  I do  not  own  a roof  in  Spain.  If  I desire 
to  eat  or  sleep,  I have  no  resort  but  an  inn  ; and, 
for  the  most  times,  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  my 
bill.” 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  distresses 
he  was  more  solicitous  for  the  payment  of  his 
seamen  than  of  himself.  He  wrote  strongly  and 
repeatedly  to  the  sovereigns,  entreating  the  dis- 
charge of  their  arrears,  and  urged  his  son  Diego, 
who  was  at  court,  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf. 
“ They  are  poor,”  said  he,  “ and  it  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  they  left  their  homes.  They 
have  endured  infinite  toils  and  perils,  and  they 
bring  invaluable  tidings,  for  which  their  majesties 
ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  rejoice.”  Not- 
withstanding his  generous  solicitude  for  these 
men,  he  knew  several  of  them  to  have  been  his 
enemies  ; nay,  that  some  of  them  were  at  this 
very  time  disposed  to  do  him  harm  rather  than 
good  ; such  was  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit 
and  his  forgiving  disposition. 

The  same  zeal,  also,  for  the  interests  of  his  sov- 
ereigns, which  had  ever  actuated  his  loyal  mind, 
mingled  with  his  other  causes  of  solicitude.  He 
represented,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  the  misman- 
agement of  the  royal  rents  in  Hispaniola,  under 
the  administration  of  Ovando.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  ore  lay  unprotected  in  slightly  built  houses, 
and  liable  to  depredations.  It  required  a person 
of  vigor,  and  one  who  had  an  individual  interest 
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in  the  property  of  the  island,  to  restore  its  affairs 
to  order,  and  draw  from  it  the  immense  revenues 
which  it  was  capable  of  yielding  ; and  Columbus 
plainly  intimated  that  he  was  the  proper  person. 

In  fact,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  pecu 
niary  indemnification  that  he  sought,  as  the  res- 
toration of  his  offices  and  dignities.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  trophies  of  his  illustrious  achieve- 
ments ; he  had  received  the  royal  promise  that  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  them  ; and  he  felt  that  as 
long  as  they  were  withheld,  a tacit  censure  rested 
upon  his  name.  Had  he  not  been  proudly  impa- 
tient, on  this  subject  he  would  have  belied  the  loft- 
iest part  of  his  character  ; for  he  who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  wreath  of  triumph  is  deficient 
in  the  noble  ambition  which  incites  to  glorious 
deeds. 

The  unsatisfactory  replies  received  to  his  letters 
disquieted  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he  had  active 
enemies  at  court  ready  to  turn  all  things  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  felt  the  importance  of  being  there 
in  person  to  defeat  their  machinations  ; but  his 
infirmities  detained  him  at  Seville.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  on  the  journey,  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter  and  the  virulence  of  his  mal- 
ady obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  in  despair.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  his  letters  to  the 
sovereigns,  and  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  his 
few  but  faithful  friends.  He  feared  the  disastrous 
occurrences  of  the  last  voyage  might  be  repre- 
sented to  his  prejudice.  The  great  object  of  the 
expedition,  the  discovery  of  a strait  opening  from 
the  Caribbean  to  a southern  sea,  had  failed.  The 
secondary  object,  the  acquisition  of  gold,  had  not 
been  completed.  He  had  discovered  the  gold 
mines  of  Veragua,  it  is  true  ; but  he  had  brought 
home  no  treasure  ; because,  as  he  said,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “ I would  not  rob  nor  outrage  the 
country  ; since  reason  requires  that  it  should  be 
settled,  and  then  the  gold  maybe  procured  without 
violence.” 

He  was  especially  apprehensive  that  the  violent 
scenes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  might,  by  the  per- 
versity of  his  enemies  and  the  effrontery  of  the 
delinquents,  be  wrested  into  matters  of  accusa- 
tion against  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
rebellion  of  Roldan.  Porras,  the  ringleader  of 
the  late  faction,  had  been  sent  home  by  Ovando, 
to  appear  before  the  board  of  the  Indies,  but 
without  any  written  process,  setting  forth  the 
offences  charged  against  him.  While  at  Jamaica 
Columbus  had  ordered  an  inquest  of  the  affair  to 
be  taken  ; but  the  notary  of  the  squadron  who 
took  it,  and  the  papers  which  he  drew  up,  were 
on  board  of  the  ship  in  which  the  admiral  had 
sailed  from  Hispaniola,  but  which  had  put  back 
dismasted.  No  cognizance  of  the  case,  therefore, 
was  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  ; and  Por- 
ras went  at  large,  armed  with  the  power  and  the 
disposition  to  do  mischief.  Being  related  to  Mo- 
rales, the  royal  treasurer,  he  had  access  to  people 
in  place,  and  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  their 
opinions  and  prejudices  on  his  side.  Columbus 
wrote  to  Morales,  inclosing  a copy  of  the  petition 
which  the  rebels  had  sent  to  him  when  in  Ja- 
maica, in  which  they  acknowledged  their  culpa- 
bility, and  implored  his  forgiveness  ; and  he  en- 
treated the  treasurer  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  relative,  nor  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  him,  until  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  heard. 

The  faithful  and  indefatigable  Diego  Mendez 
was  at  this  time  at  the  court,  as  well  as  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  and  an  active  friend  of  Co- 
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lumbus  named  Geronimo.  They  could  bear  the 
most  important  testimony  as  to  his  conduct,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  son  Diego  to  call  upon  ihem  for 
their  good  offices.  “ I trust,”  said  he,  “ that 
the  truth  and  diligence  of  Diego  Mendez  will  be 
of  as  much  avail  as  the  lies  of  Porras.”  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  affecting  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  general  declaration  of  loyalty,  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  letters.  “ I have  served  their 
majesties,”  says  he,  “ with  as  much  zeal  and  dil- 
igence as  if  it  had  been  to  gain  Paradise  ; and  if 
I have  failed  in  anything,  it  has  been  because  my 
knowledge  and  powers  went  no  further.  ” 

While  reading  these  touching  appeals  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the  dejected  individ- 
ual thus  wearily  and  vainly  applying  for  unques- 
tionable rights,  and  pleading  almost  like  a cul- 
prit, in  cases  wherein  he  had  been  flagrantly  in- 
jured, was  the  same  who  but  a few  years  pre- 
viously had  been  received  at  this  very  court  with 
almost  regal  honors,  and  idolized  as  a national 
benefactor  ; that  this,  in  a word,  was  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  ; broken  in 
health,  and  impoverished  in  his  old  days  by  his 
very  discoveries. 

At  length  the  caravel  bringing  the  official  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  brothers  Porras  arrived  at 
the  Algarves,  in  Portugal,  and  Columbus  looked 
forward  with  hope  that  all  matters  would  soon 
be  placed  in  a proper  light.  His  anxiety  to  get  to 
court  became  every  day  more  intense.  A litter 
was  provided  to  convey  him  thither,  and  was  act- 
ually at  the  door,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged 
him  again  to  abandon  the  journey.  His  resource 
of  letter-writing  began  to  fail  him  : he  could  only 
write  at  night,  for  in  the  daytime  the  severity  of 
his  malady  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  hands. 
The  tidings  from  the  court  were  every  day  more 
and  more  adverse  to  his  hopes  ; the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies  were  prevailing  ; the  cold-hearted 
Ferdinand  treated  all  his  applications  with  indif- 
ference ; the  generous  Isabella  lay  dangerously 
ill.  On  her  justice  and  magnanimity  he  still  re- 
lied for  the  full  restoration  of  his  rights,  and  the 
redress  of  all  his  grievances.  “ May  it  please 
the  Holy  Trinity,”  says  he,  “ to  restore  our  sov- 
ereign queen  to  health  ; for  by  her  will  every- 
thing be  adjusted  which  is  now  in  confusion.” 
Alas  ! while  writing  that  letter,  his  noble  bene- 
factress was  a corpse  ! 

The  health  of  Isabella  had  long  been  under- 
mined by  the  shocks  of  repeated  domestic  calam- 
ities. The  death  of  her  only  son,  the  Prince  J uan  ; 
of  her  beloved  daughter  and  bosom  friend,  the 
Princess  Isabella  ; and  of  her  grandson  and  pros- 
pective heir,  the  Prince  Miguel,  had  been  three 
cruel  wounds  to  a heart  full  of  the  tenderest  sen- 
sibility. To  these  was  added  the  constant  grief 
caused  by  the  evident  infirmity  of  intellect  of  her 
daughter  Juana,  and  the  domestic  unhappiness  of 
that  princess  with  her  husband,  the  archduke 
Philip.  The  desolation  which  walks  through 
palaces  admits  not  the  familiar  sympathies  and 
sweet  consolations  which  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
common  life.  Isabella  pined  in  state,  amidst 
the  obsequious  homages  of  a court,  surrounded 
by  the  trophies  of  a glorious  and  successful  reign, 
and  placed  at  the  summit  of  earthly  grandeur. 
A deep  and  incurable  melancholy  settled  upon 
her,  which  undermined  her  constitution,  and 
gave  a fatal  acuteness  to  her  bodily  maladies. 
After  four  months  of  illness  she  died,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1504.  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  the 


fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age  ; but  long  before  her 
eyes  closed  upon  the  world,  her  heart  had  closed 
on  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  “ Let  my  body,” 
said  she  in  her  wiH,  “ be  interred  in  the  monastery 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  the  Alhambra  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  in  a low  sepulchre,  without  any 
monument  except  a plain  stone,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion cut  on  it.  But  I desire  and  command,  that 
if  the  king,  my  lord,  should  choose  a sepulchre  in 
any  church  or  monastery  in  any  other  part  or 
place  of  these  my  kingdoms,  my  body  be  trans- 
ported thither,  and  buried  beside  the  body  of  his 
highness  ; so  that  the  union  we  have  enjoyed 
while  living,  and  which,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  hope  our  souls  will  experience  in  heaven, 
may  be  represented  by  our  bodies  in  the  earth.  ”* 

Such  was  one  of  several  passages  in  the  will  of 
this  admirable  woman,  which  bespoke  the  chas- 
tened humility  of  her  heart  ; and  in  which,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  the  affections  of  conjugal 
love  were  delicately  entwined  with  piety,  and  with 
the  most  tender  melancholy.!  -She  was  one  of  the 
purest  spirits  that  ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of 
a nation.  Had  she  been  spared,  her  benignant 
vigilance  would  have  prevented  many  a scene  of 
horror  in  the  colonization  of  the  New  World,  and 
might  have  softened  the  lot  of  its  native  inhabi- 
tants. As  it  is,  her  fair  name  will  ever  shine 
with  celestial  radiance  in  the  dawning  of  its  his- 
tory. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Isabella  reached  Co- 
lumbus when  he  was  writing  a letter  to  his  son 
Diego.  He  notices  it  in  a postscript  or  memoran- 
dum, written  in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  in  beautifully  touching  and  mournful 
terms.  ‘‘A  memorial,”  he  writes,  ‘‘for  thee, 
my  dear  son  Diego,  of  what  is  at  present  to  be 
done.  The  principal  thing  is  to  commend  affec- 
tionately, and  with  great  devotion,  the  soul  of  the 
queen  our  sovereign  to  God.  Her  life  was  al- 
ways catholic  and  holy,  and  prompt  to  all  things 
in  his  holy  service  ; tor  this  reason  we  may  rest 
assured  that  she  is  received  into  his  glory,  and  be- 
yond the  cares  of  this  rough  and  weary  world. 
The  next  thing  is  to  watch  and  labor  in  all  mat- 
ters tor  the  service  of  our  sovereign  the  king,  and 
to  endeavor  to  alleviate  his  grief.  His  majesty  is 
the  head  of  Christendom.  Remember  the  prov- 
erb which  says,  when  the  head  suffers  all  the 
members  suffer.  Therefore,  all  good  Christians 
should  pray  for  his  health  and  long  life  ; and  we 
who  are  in  his  employ  ought  more  than  others  to 
do  this  with  all  study  and  diligence.”! 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  mournful  letter 
without  being  moved  by  the  simply  eloquent  yet 
artless  language  in  which  Columbus  expresses 
his  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  his  benefactress, 
his  weariness  under  the  gathering  cares  and  ills 
of  life,  and  his  persevering  and  enduring  loyalty 
toward  the  sovereign  who  was  so  ungratefully 
neglecting  him.  It  is  in  these  unstudied  and 
confidential  letters  that  we  read  the  heart  of  Co- 
lumbus. 


* The  dying  command  of  Isabella  has  been  obeyed. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  seen  her  tomb  in  the 
royal  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  in  which 
her  remains  are  interred  with  those  of  Ferdinand. 
Their  effigies,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  lie  side  by 
side  on  a magnificent  sepulchre.  The  altar  of  the 
chapel  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
conquest  and  surrender  of  Granada. 

f Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica  por  D.  Diego  Clc- 
mencin.  Illustration  19. 

f Letter  to  his  son  Diegc  Dec.  3,  1504. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS  ARRIVES  AT  COURT — FRUITLESS  AP- 
PLICATION TO  THE  KING  FOR  REDRESS. 

[UOS-] 

The  death  of  Isabella  was  a fatal  blow  to  the 
fortunes  of  Columbus.  While  she  lived  he  had 
everything  to  anticipate  from  her  high  sense  of 
justice,  her  regard  for  her  royal  word,  her  grati- 
tude for  his  services,  and  her  admiration  of  his 
character.  With  her  illness,  however,  his  inter- 
ests had  languished,  and  when  she  died  he  was 
left  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  Ferdinand  ! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  a part 
of  the  spring  he  continued  at  Seville,  detained  by 
painful  illness,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  government  by  ineffectual  letters. 
His  brother  the  Adelantado,  who  supported  him 
with  his  accustomed  fondness  and  devotion 
through  all  his  trials,  proceeded  to  court  to  attend 
to  his  interests,  taking  with  him  the  admiral’s 
younger  son  Fernando,  then  aged  about  seven- 
teen. The  latter,  the  affectionate  father  repeat- 
edly represents  to  his  son  Diego  as  a man  in  un- 
derstanding and  conduct,  though  but  a stripling 
in  years  ; and  inculcates  the  strongest  fraternal 
attachment,  alluding  to  his  own  brethren  with 
one  of  those  simply  eloquent  and  affecting  ex- 
pressions which  stamp  his  heart  upon  his  letters. 
M To  thy  brother  conduct  thyself  as  the  elder 
brother  should  unto  the  younger.  Thou  hast  no 
other,  and  I praise  God  that  this  is  such  a one  as 
thou  dost  need.  Ten  brothers  would  not  be  too 
many  for  thee.  Never  have  I found  a better 
friend  to  right  or  left,  than  my  brothers.” 

Among  the  persons  whom  Columbus  employed 
at  this  time  in  his  missions  to  the  court  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  describes  him  as  a 
worthy  but  unfortunate  man,  who  had  not  profited 
as  much  as  he  deserved  by  his  undertakings,  and 
who  had  always  been  disposed  to  render  him  ser- 
vice. His  object  in  employing  him  appears  to 
have  been  to  prove  the  value  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  the  most  opulent  parts  of 
the  New  World  ; Vespucci  having  since  touched 
upon  the  same  coast,  in  a voyage  with  Alonso  de 
Ojeda. 

One  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which 
shed  a gleam  of  hope  and  consolation  over  his 
gloomy  prospects.  Diego  de  Deza,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  Bishop  of  Palencia,  was  expected 
at  court.  This  was  the  same  worthy  friar  who 
had  aided  him  to  advocate  his  theory  before  the 
board  of  learned  men  at  Salamanca,  and  had  as- 
sisted him  with  his  purse  when  making  his  pro- 
posals to  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  just  been 
pr  )moted  and  made  Archbishop  of  Seville,  but 
had  not  yet  been  installed  in  office.  Columbus 
directs  his  son  Diego  to  intrust  his  interests  to 
this  worthy  prelate.  “ Two  things,”  says  he, 
” require  particular  attention.  Ascertain  whether 
the  queen,  who  is  now  with  God,  has  said  any- 
thing concerning  me  in  her  testament,  and  stim- 
ulate the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  he  who  was  the  cause 
{hat  their  highnesses  obtained  possession  of  the 
Indies,  who  induced  me  to  remain  in  Castile  when 
1 was  on  the  road  to  leave  it.”*  In  another  letter 
he  says  : ” If  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  has  arrived, 
or  should  arrive,  tell  him  how  much  I have  been 
gratified  by  his  prosperity,  and  that  if  I come,  I 
shall  lodge  with  his  grace,  even  though  he  should 

* Letter  of  December  21,  1504.  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
P-  346. 


I not  invite  me,  for  we  must  return  to  our  ancient 
fraternal  affection.” 

The  incessant  applications  of  Columbus,  both 
by  letter  and  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  listened  to  with  cool  indiffer- 
ence. No  compliance  was  yielded  to  his  requests, 
and  no  deference  was  paid  to  his  opinions,  on  va- 
rious points,  concerning  which  he  interested  him- 
self. New  instructions  were  sent  out  to  Ovando, 
but  not  a word  of  their  purport  was  mentioned  to 
the  admiral.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out  three 
bishops,  and  he  entreated  in  vain  to  be  heard  pre- 
vious to  their  election.  In  short,  he  was  not  in 
any  way  consulted  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World.  He  felt  deeply  this  neglect,  and  became 
every  day  more  impatient  of  his  absence  from 
court. ^ To  enable  himself  to  perform  the  journey 
with  more  ease,  he  applied  for  permission  to  use 
a mule,  a royal  ordinance  having  prohibited  the 
employment  of  those  animals  under  the  saddle,  in 
consequence  of  their  universal  use  having  occa- 
sioned a decline  in  the  breed  of  horses.  A royal 
permission  was  accordingly  granted  to  Colum- 
bus, in  consideration  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
incapacitated  him  from  riding  on  horseback  ; but 
it  was  a considerable  time  before  the  state  of  his 
health  would  permit  him  to  avail  himself  of  that 
privilege. 

The  foregoing  particulars,  gleaned  from  letters 
of  Columbus  recently  discovered,  show  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  mental  and  bodily 
affliction  sustained  by  him  during  his  winter’s  res- 
idence  at  Seville,  on  his  return  from  his  last  dis 
astrous  voyage.  He  has  generally  been  repre 
sented  as  reposing  there  from  his  toils  and  trou- 
bles. Never  was  honorable  repose  more  mer- 
ited, more  desired,  and  less  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  he  was 
able,  in  company  with  his  brother  the  Adelanta- 
do, to  accomplish  his  journey  to  court,  at  that 
time  held  at  Segovia.  He  who  but  a few  years 
before  had  entered  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  tri- 
umph, attended  by  the  nobility  and  .chivalry  of 
Spain,  and  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  multitude, 
now  arrived  within  the  gates  of  Segovia,  a way- 
worn, melancholy,  and  neglected  man  ; oppressed 
more  by  sorrow  than  even  by  his  years  and  infirm- 
ities. When  he  presented  himself  at  court  he 
met  with  none  of  that  distinguished  attention, 
that  cordial  kindness,  that  cherishing  sympathy, 
which  his  unparalleled  services  and  his  recent 
sufferings  had  merited.* 

The  selfish  Ferdinand  had  lost  sight  of  his  past 
services,  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  inconven- 
ience of  his  present  demands.  He  received  him 
with  many  professions  of  kindness  ; but  with 
those  cold,  ineffectual  smiles  which  pass  like 
wintry  sunshine  over  the  countenance,  and  con- 
vey no  warmth  to  the  heart. 

The  admiral  now  gave  a particular  account  of 
his  late  voyagej  describing  the  great  tract  of  Ter- 
ra Firma,  which  he  had  explored,  and  the  riches 
of  the  province  of  Veragua.  He  related  also  the 
disaster  sustained  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ; tha 
insurrection  of  the  Porras  and  their  band  ; and 
all  the  other  griefs  and  troubles  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition.  He  had  but  a cold-hearted  auditor 
in  the  king  ; and  the  benignant  Isabella  was  no 
more  at  hand  to  soothe  him  with  a smile  of  kind- 
ness or  a tear  of  sympathy.  “ I know  not,” 
says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  “ what  could  cause 
this  dislike  and  this  want  of  princely  countenance 
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in  the  king  toward  one  who  had  rendered  him 
such  pre-eminent  benefits  ; unless  it  was  that  his 
mind  was  swayed  by  the  false  testimonies  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  admiral  ; of  which 
I have  been  enabled  to  learn  something  from  per- 
sons much  in  favor  with  the  sovereigns.”* 

After  a few  days  had  elapsed  Columbus  urged 
his  suit  in  form,  reminding  the  king  of  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  all  that  had  been  promised  him 
under  the  royal  word  and  seal,  and  supplicating 
that  the  restitutions  and  indemnifications  which 
had  been  so  frequently  solicited,  might  be  award- 
ed to  him  ; offering  in  return  to  serve  his  majesty 
devotedly  for  the  short  time  he  had  yet  to  live  ; 
and  trusting,  from  what  he  felt  within  him,  and 
from  what  he  thought  he  knew  with  certainty,  to 
render  services  which  should  surpass  all  that  he 
had  yet  performed  a hundred-fold.  The  king,  in 
reply,  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  his  merits, 
and  the  importance  of  his  services,  but  observed 
that,  for  the  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his 
claims,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  all  points  in 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  some  discreet  and  able 
person.  The  admiral  immediately  proposed  as 
arbiter  his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  Don 
Diego  de  Deza,  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright 
men  about  the  court,  devotedly  loyal,  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  one  who  had  al- 
ways taken  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World.  The  king  consented  to  the  arbitration, 
but  artfully  extended  it  to  questions  which  he 
knew  would  never  be  put  at  issue  by  Columbus  ; 
among  these  was  his  claim  to  the  restoration  of  his 
office  of  viceroy.  To  this  Columbus  objected  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  compromising  a right  which 
was  too  clearly  defined  and  solemnly  established, 
to  be  put  for  a moment  in  dispute.  It  was  the 
question  of  rents  and  revenues  alone,  he  observed, 
which  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
a learned  man,  not  that  of  the  government  of  the 
Indies.  As  the  monarch  persisted,  however,  in 
embracing  both  questions  in  the  arbitration,  the 
proposed  measure  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  subject  of  his  dignities 
alone  that  Columbus  was  tenacious  ; all  other 
matters  he  considered  of  minor  importance.  In 
a conversation  with  the  king  he  absolutely  disa- 
vowed all  wish  of  entering  into  any  suit  or  plead- 
ing as  to  his  pecuniary  dues  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
offered  to  put  all  his  privileges  and  writings  into 
the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  receive  out  of 
the  dues  arising  from  them,  whatever  his  majesty 
might  think  proper  to  award.  All  that  he  claim- 
ed without  qualification  or  reserve,  were  his  offi- 
cial dignities,  assured  to  him  under  the  royal  seal 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a treaty.  He  entreated, 
at  all  events,  that  these  matters  might  speedily 
be  decided,  so  that  he  might  be  released  from  a 
state  of  miserable  suspense,  and  enabled  to  retire 
to  some  quiet  corner,  in  search  of  that  tranquillity 
and  repose  necessary  to  his  fatigues  and  his  in- 
firmities. 

To  this  frank  appeal  to  his  justice  and  generos- 
ity, Ferdinand  replied  with  many  courteous  ex- 
pressions, and  with  those  general  evasive  prom- 
ises which  beguile  the  ear  of  the  court  applicant, 
but  convey  no  comfort  to  his  heart.  “ As  far  as 
actions  went,”  observes  Las  Casas,  “ the  king 
not  merely  showed  him  no  signs  of  iavor,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  discountenanced  him  as  much  as 
possible  ; yet  he  was  never  wanting  in  compliment- 
ary expressions.” 

Many  months  were  passed  by  Columbus  in  una- 
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vailing  solicitation,  during  which  he  continued  to 
receive  outward  demonstrations  of  respect  from 
the  king,  and  due  attention  from  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  Archbishop  x>f  Toledo,  and  other  principal 
personages  ; but  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  and 
distrust  the  hollow  civilities  of  a court.  His  claims 
were  referred  to  a tribunal,  called  “ The  council 
of  the  discharges  of  the  conscience  of  the  de- 
ceased queen,  and  of  the  king.”  This  is  a kind 
of  tribunal  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Junta  de  Descargos,  composed  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign,  to  superintend  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  last  will  of  his  predecessor, 
and  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Two  consulta- 
tions were  held  by  this  body,  but  nothing  was  de- 
termined. The  wishes  of  the  king  were  too  well 
known  to  be  thwarted.  “ It  was  believed,”  says 
Las  Casas,  “ that  if  the  king  could  have  done  so 
with  a safe  conscience,  and  without  detriment  to 
his  fame,  he  would  have  respected  few  or  none  of 
the  privileges  which  he  and  the  queen  had  con- 
ceded to  the  admiral,  and  which  had  been  so 
justly  merited.”* 

Columbus  still  flattered  himself  that,  his  claims 
being  of  such  importance,  and  touching  a question 
of  sovereignty,  the  adjustment  of  them  might  be 
only  postponed  by  the  king  until  he  could  consult 
with  his  daughter  Juana,  who  had  succeeded  to 
her  mother  as  Queen  of  Castile,  and  who  was 
daily  expected  from  Flanders  with  her  husband, 
King  Philip.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  bear 
his  delays  with  patience  ; but  he  had  no  longer 
the  physical  strength  and  glorious  anticipations 
which  once  sustained  him  through  his  long  appli- 
cation at  this  court.  Life  itself  was  drawing  to 
a close. 

He  was  once  more  confined  to  his  bed  by  a tor- 
menting attack  of  the  gout,  aggravated  by  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  which  preyed  upon 
his  heart.  From  this  couch  of  anguish  he  ad- 
dressed one  more  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king. 
He  no  longer  petitioned  for  himself  ; it  was  for 
his  son  Diego.  Nor  did  he  dwell  upon  his  pecu- 
niary dues  ; it  was  the  honorable  trophies  of  his 
services  which  he  wished  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
in  his  family.  He  entreated  that  bis  son  Diego 
might  be  appointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  so  wrrongfully  de- 
prived. “ This,”  he  said,  “ is  a matter  which 
concerns  my  honor  ; as  to  all  the  rest,  do  as  your 
majesty  may  think  proper  ; give  or  withhold,  as 
may  be  most  for  your  interest,  and  I shall  be  con- 
tent. I believe  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  delay  of 
this  affair  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill  health.” 
A petition  to  the  same  purpose  wfas  presented  at 
the  same  time  by  his  son  Diego,  offering  to  take 
with  him  such  persons  for  counsellors  as  the  king 
should  appoint,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

These  petitions  were  treated  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  usual  professions  and  evasions.  “ The  more 
applications  were  made  to  him,”  observes  Las 
Casas,  “ the  more  favorably  did  he  reply  ; but 
still  he  delayed,  hoping,  by  exhausting  their  pa- 
tience, to  induce  them  to  wave  their  privileges, 
and  accept  in  place  thereof  titles  and  estates  in 
Castile.”  Columbus  rejected  all  propositions  of 
the  kind  with  indignation,  as  calculated  to  com- 
promise those  titles  which  were  the  trophies  of 
his  achievements.  He  sawr,  however,  that  all 
further  hope  of  redress  from  Ferdinand  was  vain. 
From  the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  his  constant  friend  Diego  de 
Deza,  expressive  of  his  despair.  “ It  appears 
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that  his  majesty  does  not  think  fit  to  fulfil  that 
which  he,  with  the  queen,  who  is  now  in  glory, 
promised  me  by  word  and  seal.  For  me  to  con- 
tend for  the  contrary  would  be  to  contend  with 
the  wind.  I have  done  all  that  I could  do.  I 
leave  the  rest  to  God,  whom  I have  ever  found 
propitious  to  me  in  my  necessities.”* 

The  cold  and  calculating  Ferdinand  beheld  this 
illustrious  man  sinking  under  infirmity  of  body, 
heightened  by  that  deferred  hope  which  “ maketh 
the  heart  sick.”  A little  more  delay,  a little 
more  disappointment,  and  a little  longer  infliction 
of  ingratitude,  and  this  loyal  and  generous  heart 
would  cease  to  beat  : he  should  then  be  delivered 
from  the  just  claims  of  a well-tried  servant,  who, 
in  ceasing  to  be  useful,  was  considered  by  him  to 
have  become  importunate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEATH  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  midst  of  illness  and  despondency,  when 
both  life  and  hope  were  expiring  in  the  bosom  of 
Columbus,  a new  gleam  was  awakened  and 
blazed  up  for  the  moment  with  characteristic  fer- 
vor. He  heard  with  joy  of  the  landing  of  King 
Philip  and  Queen  Juana,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Flanders  to  take  possession  of  their  throne 
of  Castile.  In  the  daughter  of  Isabella  he  trusted 
once  more  to  find  a patroness  and  a friend.  King 
Ferdinand  and  all  the  court  repaired  to  Laredo  to 
receive  the  youthful  sovereigns.  Columbus  would 
gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  a severe  return  of  his  malady  ; 
neither  in  his  painful  and  helpless  situation  could 
he  dispense  with  the  aid  and  ministry  of  his  son 
Diego.  His  brother,  the  Adelantado,  therefore, 
his  main  dependence  in  all  emergencies,  was 
sent  to  represent  him,  and  to  present  his  homage 
and  congratulations.  Columbus  wrote  by  him  to 
the  new  king  and  queen  expressing  his  grief  at  be- 
ing prevented  by  illness  from  coming  in  person  to 
manifest  his  devotion,  but  beggingto  be  consider- 
ed among  the  most  faithful  of  their  subjects.  He 
expressed  a hope  that  he  should  receive  at  their 
hands  the  restitution  of  his  honors  and  estates, 
and  assured  them  that,  though  cruelly  tortured 
at  present  by  disease,  he  would  yet  be  able  to 
render  them  sendees,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  witnessed. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  his  sanguine  and 
unconquerable  spirit  ; which,  disregarding  age 
and  infirmities,  and  all  past  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments, spoke  from  his  dying  bed  with  all 
the  confidence  of  youthful  hope  ; and  talked  of 
still  greater  enterprises,  as  if  he  had  a long  and 
vigorous  life  before  him.  The  Adelantado  took 
leave  of  his  brother,  whom  he  was  never  to  be- 
hold again,  and  set  out  on  his  mission  to  the  new 
sovereigns.  He  experienced  the  most  gracious 
reception.  The  claims  of  the  admiral  were  treat- 
ed with  great  attention  by  the  young  king  and 
queen,  and  flattering  hopes  were  given  of  a speedy 
and  prosperous  termination  to  his  suit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cares  and  troubles  of  Co- 
lumbus were  drawing  to  a close.  The  moment- 
ary fire  which  had  reanimated  him  was  soon 
quenched  by  accumulating  infirmities.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  the  Adelantado,  his 
illness  increased  in  violence.  His  last  voyage 


had  shattered  beyond  repair  a frame  already  worn 
and  wasted  by  a life  of  hardship  ; and  continual 
anxieties  robbed  him  of  that  sweet  repose  so  nec- 
essary to  recruit  the  weariness  and  debility  of 
age.  The  cold  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  chill- 
ed his  heart.  The  continued  suspension  of  his 
honors,  and  the  enmity  and  defamation  experi- 
enced at  every  turn,  seemed  to  throw  a shadow 
over  that  glory  which  had  been  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  This  shadow,  it  is  true,  could 
be  but  of  transient  duration  ; but  it  is  difficult  for 
the  most  illustrious  man  to  look  beyond  the  pres- 
ent cloud  which  may  obscure  his  fame,  and  antici- 
pate its  permanent  lustre  in  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

Being  admonished  by  failing  strength  and  in- 
creasing sufferings  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  prepared  to  leave  his  affairs  in  order  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  4th  of  May  he  wrote  an 
informal  testamentary  codicil  on  the  blank  page 
of  a little  breviary,  given  him  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  In  this  he  bequeathed  that  book  to  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa,  which  he  also  appointed  success- 
or to  his  privileges  and  dignities,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  male  line.  He  directed  likewise  the 
erection  of  an  hospital  in  that  city  with  the  prod- 
uce of  his  possessions  in  Italy.  The  authenticity 
of  this  document  is  questioned,  and  has  become  a 
point  of  warm  contest  among  commentators.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  much  importance.  The  pa- 
per is  such  as  might  readily  have  been  written 
by  a person  like  Columbus  in  the  paroxysm  of 
disease,  when  he  imagined  his  end  suddenly  ap- 
proaching, and  shows  the  affection  with  which  his 
thoughts  were  bent  on  his  native  city.  It  is 
termed  among  commentators  a military  codicil, 
because  testamentary  dispositions  of  this  kind  are 
executed  by  the  soldier  at  the  point  of  death, 
without  the  usual  formalities  required  by  the  civil 
law.  About  two  weeks  afterward,  on  the  eve  of 
his  death,  he  executed  a final  and  regularly  au- 
thenticated codicil,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his 
dignities  and  estates  with  better  judgment. 

In  these  last  and  awful  moments,  when  the 
soul  has  but  a brief  space  in  which  to  make  up 
its  accounts  between  heaven  and  earth,  all  dis- 
simulation is  at  an  end,  and  we  read  unequivocal 
evidences  of  character.  The  last  codicil  of  Co- 
lumbus, made  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  is 
stamped  with  his  ruling  passion  and  his  benignant 
virtues.  He  repeats  and  enforces  several  clauses 
of  his  original  testament,  constituting  his  son 
Diego  his  universal  heir.  The  entailed  inheritance, 
or  mayorazgo,  in  case  he  died  without  male  issue, 
was  to  go  to  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and  from 
him,  in  like  case,  to  pass  to  his  uncle  Don  Bartholo- 
mew, descending  always  to  the  nearest  male  heir  ; 
in  failure  of  which  it  was  to  pass  to  the  female 
nearest  in  lineage  to  the  admiral.  He  enjoined 
upon  whoever  should  inherit  his  estate  never  to 
alienate  or  diminish  it,  but  to  endeavor  by  all 
means  to  augment  its  prosperity  and  importance. 
He  likewise  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to  be  prompt 
and  devoted  at  all  times,  with  person  and  estate, 
to  serve  their  sovereign  and  promote  the  Christian 
faith.  He  ordered  that  Don  Diego  should  devote 
one  tenth  of  the  revenues  w'hich  might  arise  from 
his  estate,  when  it  came  to  be  productive,  to  the 
relief  of  indigent  relatives,  and  of  other  persons 
in  necessity  ; that,  out  of  the  remainder  he 
should  yield  certain  yearly  proportions  to  his 
brother  Don  Fernando,  and  his  uncles  Don  Bar- 
tholomew and  Don  Diego  ; and  that  the  part  al- 
lotted to  Don  Fernando  should  be  settled  upon 
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him  and  his  male  heirs  in  an  entailed  and  una- 
lienable inheritance.  Having  thus  provided  for 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  his  family  and 
dignities,  he  ordered  that  Don  Diego,  when  his 
estates  should  be  sufficiently  productive,  should 
erect  a chapel  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which 
God  had  given  to  him  so  marvellously,  at  the 
town  of  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  where  masses 
should  be  daily  performed  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  himself,  his  father,  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  of  all  who  died  in  the  faith.  Another  clause 
recommends  to  the  care  of  Don  Diego,  Beatrix 
Enriquez,  the  mother  of  his  natural  son  Fernan- 
do. His  connection  with  her  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  matrimony,  and  either  this  circum- 
stance, or  some  neglect  of  her,  seems  to  have 
awakened  deep  compunction  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. He  orders  Don  Diego  to  provide  for  her 
respectable  maintenance  ; “ and  let  this  be 

done,”  he  adds,  “ for  the  discharge  of  my  con- 
science, for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  soul.”* * * §  Fi- 
nally he  noted  with  his  own  hand  several  minute 
sums,  to  be  paid  to  persons  at  different  and  dis- 
tant places,  without  their  being  told  whence  they 
received  them.  These  appear  to  have  been  trivial 
debts  of  conscience,  or  rewards  for  petty  services 
received  in  times  long  past.  Among  them  is  one 
of  half  a mark  of  silver  to  a poor  Jew,  who  lived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
These  minute  provisions  evince  the  scrupulous 
attention  to  justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that 
love  of  punctuality  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  for 
which  he  was  remarked.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
gave  much  advice  to  his  son  Diego,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  affairs,  enjoining  upon  him  to  take 
every  month  an  account  with  his  own  hand  of  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  and  to  sign  it  with  his 
name  ; for  a want  of  regularity  in  this,  he  ob- 
served, lost  both  property  and  servants,  and  turn- 
ed the  last  into  enemies. f His  dying  bequests 
were  made  in  presence  of  a' few  faithful  followers 
and  servants,  and  among  them  we  find  the  name 
of  Bartholomeo  Fiesco,  who  had  accompanied 
Diego  Mendez  in  the  perilous  voyage  in  a canoe 
from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola. 

Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the 
claims  of  affection,  loyalty,  and  justice  upon 
earth,  Columbus  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven  ; 
and  having  received  the  holy  sacrament,  and  per- 
formed all  the  pious  offices  of  a devout  Christian, 
he  expired  with  great  resignation,  on  the  day  of 
Ascension,  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  being  about 
seventy  years  of  age.J  His  last  words  were, 
“ In  manus  tuas  Domine,  commendo  spiritual 
meum Into  thy  hands,  O Lord,  I commend 
my  spirit.? 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francisco,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
with  funereal  pomp  at  Valladolid,  in  the  parochial 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  His  re- 
mains were  transported  afterward,  in  1513.  t0  the 

* Diego,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  notes  in  his  own 
testament  this  bequest  of  his  father,  and  says,  that  he 
was  charged  by  him  to  pay  Beatrix  Enriquez  10,000 
maravedis  a year,  which  for  some  time  he  had  faith- 
fully performed  ; but  as  he  believes  that  for  three  or 
four  years  previous  to  her  death  he  had  neglected  to 
do  so,  he  orders  that  the  deficiency  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  to  her  heirs.  Memorial  ajustado  so- 
bre  la  propriedad  del  mayorazgo  que  fondo  D.  Christ. 
Colon.  § 245. 

\ Memorial  ajustado,  § 248. 

J Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  121. 

§ Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  108. 


Carthusian  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Ann  or  of  Santo  Christo,  in 
which  chapel  were  likewise  deposited  those  of  his 
son  Don  Diego,  who  died  in  the  village  of  Mont- 
alban,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1526.  In  the 
year  1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son 
Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  and  interred 
in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  the  city 
of  San  Domingo  ; but  even  here  they  did  not  rest 
in  quiet,  having  since  been  again  disinterred  and 
conveyed  to  the  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of 
Columbus,  showed  a sense  of  his  merits  by  order- 
ing a monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  motto  already  cited, 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him  by  the  sov- 
ereigns : A Castilla  y a Leon  nuevo  mundo 
DIO  COLON  (To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave 
a new  world).  However  great  an  honor  a monu- 
ment may  be  for  a subject  to  receive,  it  is  cer- 
tainly but  a cheap  reward  for  a sovereign  to  be- 
stow. As  to  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it,  it  re- 
mains engraved  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  more 
indelibly  than  in  brass  or  marble  ; a record  of  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  discoverer, 
which  the  monarch  had  so  faithlessly  neglected  to 
discharge. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  days,  by 
loyal  Spanish  writers,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
Ferdinand  toward  Columbus.  They  were  doubt- 
less well  intended,  but  they  have  been  futile,  nor 
is  their  failure  to  be  regretted.  To  screen  such 
injustice  in  so  eminent  a character  from  the  repro- 
bation of  mankind  is  to  deprive  history  of  one 
of  its  most  important  uses.  Let  the  ingratitude  of 
Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in  its  full  extent,  and 
endure  throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  renown  will  be 
a lesson  to  all  rulers,  teaching  them  what  is  im- 
portant to  their  own  fame  in  their  treatment  of 
illustrious  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  narrating  the  story  of  Columbus,  it  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  author  to  place  him  in  a clear 
and  familiar  point  of  view  ; for  this  purpose  he 
has  rejected  no  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
which  appeared  to  evolve  some  point  of  char- 
acter ; and  he  has  sought  all  kinds  of  collateral 
facts  which  might  throw  light  upon  his  views  and 
motives.  With  this  view  also  he  has  detailed 
many  facts  hitherto  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
vaguely  noticed  by  historians,  probably  because 
they  might  be  deemed  instances  of  error  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Columbus  ; but  he  who 
paints  a great  man  merely  in  great  and  heroic 
traits,  though  he  may  produce  a fine  picture,  will 
never  present  a faithful  portrait.  Great  men  are 
compounds  of  great  and  little  qualities.  Indeed, 
much  of  their  greatness  arises  from  their  mastery 
over  the  imperfections  of  their  nature,  and  their 
noblest  actions  are  sometimes  struck  forth  by  the 
collision  of  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the 
practical  and  the  poetical.  His  mind  had  grasp- 
ed all  kinds  of  knowledge,  whether  procured  by 
study  or  observation,  which  bore  upon  his  the- 
ories ; impatient  of  the  scanty  aliment  of  the  day, 
“ his  impetuous  ardor,”  as  has  well  been  ob- 
served, “ threw  him  into  the  study  of  the  fathers 
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of  the  church  ; the  Arabian  Jews,  and  the  an- 
cient geographers  while  his  daring  but  irregu- 
lar genius,  bursting  from  the  limits  of  imperfect 
science,  bore  him  to  conclusions  far  beyond  the 
intellectual  vision  of  his  contemporaries.  If  some 
of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were  at 
least  ingenious  and  splendid  ; and  their  error  re- 
sulted from  the  clouds  which  still  hung  over  his 
peculiar  path  of  enterprise.  His  own  discov- 
eries enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the  age  ; guid- 
ed conjecture  to  certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very 
darkness  with  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  strug- 
gle. . . . , 

In  the  progress  of  his  discoveries  he  has  been 
remarked  for  the  extreme  sagacity  and  the  admir- 
able justness  with  which  he  seized  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  exterior  world.  The  variations, 
for  instance,  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  direc- 
tion of  currents,  the  groupings  of  marine  plants, 
fixing  one  of  the  grand  climacteric  divisions  of 
the  ocean,  the  temperatures  changing  not  solely 
with  the  distance  to  the  equator,  but  also  with  the 
difference  of  meridians  : these  and  similar  phe- 
nomena, as  they  broke  upon  him  were  discerned 
with  wonderful  quickness  of  perception,  and  made 
to  contribute  important  principles  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge.  This  lucidity  of  spirit,  this 
quick  convertibility  of  facts  to  principles,  distin- 
guish him  from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  his  sub- 
lime enterprise,  insomuch  that,  with  all  the -sally- 
ing ardor  of  his  imagination,  his  ultimate  success 
has  been  admirably  characterized  as  a “ con- 
quest of  reflection.”* 

It  has  been  said  that  mercenary  views  mingled 
with  the  ambition  of  Columbus,  and  that  his  stip- 
ulations with  the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  and 
avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  un- 
just. He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the 
same  lofty  spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown  ; 
they  were  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  palpable  evidence  of  its  success  ; they 
were  to  arise  from  the.  territories  he  should  dis- 
cover, and  be  commensurate  in  importance.  No 
condition  could  be  more  just.  He  asked  nothing 
of  the  sovereigns  but  a command  of  the  countries 
he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a share  of  the  profits 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  command.  If  there 
should  be  no  country  discovered,  his  stipulated 
viceroyalty  would  be  of  no  avail  ; and  if  no  rev- 
enues should  be  produced,  his  labor  and  peril 
would  produce  no  gain.  If  his  command  and 
revenues  ultimately  proved  magnificent,  it  was 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  regions  he  had  at- 
tached to  the  Castilian  crown.  What  monarch 
would  not  rejoice  to  gain  empire  on  such  condi- 
tions ? But  he  did  not  risk  merely  a loss  of  la- 
bor, and  a disappointment  of  ambition,  in  the  en- 
terprise ; — on  his  motives  being  questioned,  he 
voluntarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  coadjutors,  actually  defrayed  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  charge  of  the  first  expedition. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  rare  union  already  noticed, 
of  the  practical  man  of  business  with  the  poetical 
projector,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  his  grand 
enterprises  into  effect  through  so  many  difficul- 
ties ; but  the  pecuniary  calculations  and  cares, 
which  gave  feasibility  to  his  schemes,  were  never 
suffered  to  chill  the  glowing  aspirations  of  his 
soul.  The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his 
discoveries  he  intended  to  appropriate  in  the 
same  princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they  were 
demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and  achieve- 
ments of  benevolence  and  religion  ; vast  contri- 


*  D.  Humboldt.  Examen  Critique. 


butions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  nati  ve 
city  ; the  foundations  of  churches,  where  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ; and 
armies  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
Palestine.  Thus  his  ambition  was  truly  noble 
and  lofty  ; instinct  with  high  thought  and  prone 
to  generous  deed. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  maintained  the 
state  and  ceremonial  of  a viceroy,  and  was  tena- 
cious of  his  rank  apd  privileges  ; not  from  a mere 
vulgar  love  of  titles,  but  because  he  prized  them 
as  testimonials  and  trophies  of  his  achievements  : 
these  he  jealously  cherished  as  his  great  rewards. 
In  his  repeated  applications  to  the  king,  he  insist- 
ed merely  on  the  restitution  of  his  dignities.  'As 
to  his  pecuniary  dues  and  all  questions  relative  to 
mere  revenue,  he  offered  to  leave  them  to  arbi- 
tration or  even  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
monarch  ; but  not  so  his  official  dignities  : ‘‘these 
things,”  said  he  nobly,  ‘‘affect  my  honor. ” In 
his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego,  and 
whoever  after  him  should  inherit  his  estates, 
whatever  dignities  and  titles  might  afterward  be 
granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  sim- 
ply “ the  admiral,”  by  way  of  perpetuating  in  the 
family  its  real  source  of  greatness. 

His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  views  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit. 
Instead  of  scouring  the  newly-found  countries, 
like  a grasping  adventurer  eager  only  for  imme- 
diate gain,  as  was  too  generally  the  case  with 
contemporary  discoverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain 
their  soil  and  productions,  their  rivers  and  har- 
bors : he  was  desirous  of  colonizing  and  cultiva- 
ting them  ; of  conciliating  and  civilizing  the  na- 
tives ; of  building  cities  ; introducing  the  useful 
arts  ; subjecting  everything  to  the  control  of  law, 
order,  and  religion  ; and  thus  of  founding  regu- 
lar and  prosperous  empires.  In  this  glorious 
plan  he  was  constantly  defeated  by  the  dissolute 
rabble  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  command  ; 
with  whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and  all  order  re- 
straint. They  interrupted  all  useful  works  by 
their  seditions  ; provoked  the  peaceful  Indians  to 
hostility  ; and  after  they  had  thus  drawn  down 
misery  and  warfare  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
overwhelmed  Columbus  with  the  ruins  of  the  edi- 
fice he  was  building,  they  charged  him  with  be- 
ing the  cause  of  the  confusion. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had  those 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus  possessed 
his  sound  policy  and  liberal  views.  The  New 
World,  in  such  cases,  would  have  been  settled  by 
pacific  colonists,  and  civilized  by  enlightened  leg- 
islators ; instead  of  being  overrun  by  desperate 
adventurers,  and  desolated  by  avaricious  con- 
querors. 

Columbus  was  a man  of  quick  sensibility,  lia- 
ble to  great  excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong  im- 
pressions, and  powerful  impulses.  He  was  nat- 
urally irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly  sensi- 
ble to  injury  and  injustice  ; yet  the  quickness  of 
his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  his  heart.  The  magnanimity 
of  his  nature  shone  forth  through  all  the  troubles 
of  his  stormy  career.  Though  continually  out- 
raged in  his  dignity,  and  braved  in  the  exercise 
of  nis  command  ; though  foiled  in  his  plans,  and 
endangered  in  his  person  by  the  seditions  of  tur- 
bulent and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at  times 
when  suffering  under  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish 
of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient, 
yet  he  restrained  his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit, 
by  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind,  and  brought 
himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  sup® 
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plicate  ; nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he 
was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  for- 
give and  forget,  on  the  least  signs  of  repentance 
and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled  for  his 
skill  in  controlling  others  ; but  far  greater  praise 
is  due  to  him  for  his  firmness  in  governing  him- 
self. 

His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to 
all  kinds  of  pleasurable  sensations  from  external 
objects.  In  his  letters  and  journals,  instead  of 
detailing  circumstances  with  the  technical  preci- 
sion of  a mere  navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a poet  or  a painter. 
As  he  coasts  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the 
reader  participates  in  the  enjoyment  with  which 
he  describes,  in  his  imperfect  but  picturesque 
Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him  ; the 
blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  “full  of 
dew  and  sweetness,”  the  verdure  of  the  forests, 
the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  freshness  of  the 
running  streams.  New  delight  springs  up  for  him 
in  every  scene.  He  extols  each  new  discovery  as 
more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  each  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  ; until,  with  his  simple 
earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigns  that,  having 
spoken  so  highly  of  the  preceding  islands,  he  fears 
that  they  will  not  credit  him,  when  he  declares 
that  the  one  he  is  actually  describing  surpasses 
them  all  in  excellence. 

In  the  same  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  ex- 
presses his  emotions  on  various  occasions,  readily 
affected  by  impulses  of  joy  or  grief,  of  pleasure 
or  indignation.  When  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  ingratitude  and  violence  of  worth- 
less men,  he  often,  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabin, 
gave  way  to  bursts  of  sorrow,  and  relieved  his 
overladen  heart  by  sighs  and  groans.  When  he 
returned  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  came  into  the 
presence  of  Isabella,  instead  of  continuing  the 
lofty  pride  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustained 
his  injuries,  he  was  touched  with  grief  and  ten- 
derness at  her  sympathy,  and  burst  forth  into  sobs 
and  tears. 

He  was  devoutly  pious  : religion  mingled  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shone  forth  in  his  most  private  and  unstudied 
writings.  Whenever  he  made  any  great  discov- 
ery, he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God. 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  melody  of  praise  rose 
from  his  ships  when  they  first  beheld  the  New 
World,  and  his  first  action  on  landing  was  to 
prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  and  return 
thanksgivings.  Every  evening  the  Salve  Re- 
tina and  other  vesper  hymns  were  chanted  by 
his  crew,  and  masses  were  performed  in  the  beau- 
tiful groves  bordering  the  wild  shores  of  this 
heathen  land.  All  his  great  enterprises  were  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he 
partook  of  the  communion  previous  to  embarka- 
tion. He  was  a firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
vows  and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resorted 
to  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul  diffused  a 
sober  dignity  and  benign  composure  over  his 
whole  demeanor.  His  language  was  pure  and 
guarded,  and  free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths, 
and  other  irreverent  expressions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  piety 
was  mingled  with  superstition,  and  darkened  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently  concurred 
in  the  opinion,  that  all  nations  which  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of 
natural  rights  ; that  the  sternest  measures  might 


be  used  for  their  conversion,  and  the  severest 
punishments  inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy  in  un- 
belief. In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  making  captives  of  the  Indians, 
and  transporting  them  to  Spain  to  have  them 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  sell- 
ing them  for  slaves  if  they  pretended  to  resist  his 
invasions.  In  so  doing  he  sinned  against  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  character,  and  against  the 
feelings  which  he  had  originally  entertained  and 
expressed  toward  this  gentle  and  hospitable  peo- 
ple ; but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenary  impa- 
tience of  the  crown,  and  by  the  sneers  of  his  ene- 
mies at  the  unprofitable  result  of  his  enterprises. 
It  is  but  justice  to  his  character  to  observe,  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  thus  taken  in  bat- 
tle was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by  the  crown, 
and  that,  when  the  question  of  right  came  to  be 
discussed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  several  oi 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  and  theologians  ad- 
vocated the  practice  ; so  that  the  question  was 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  Indians  solely  by  the 
humanity  of  Isabella.  As  the  venerable  Bishop 
Las  Casas  observes,  where  the  most  learned  men 
have  doubted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  unlearn- 
ed mariner  should  err. 

These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of 
Columbus,  are  required  by  candor.  It  is  proper 
to  show  him  in  connection  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  lest  the  errors  of  the  times  should  be 
considered  as  his  individual  faults.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  author,  however,  to  justify  Colum- 
bus on  a point  where  it  is  inexcusable  to  err.  Let 
it  remain  a blot  on  his  illustrious  name,  and  let 
others  derive  a lesson  from  it. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  a peculiar  trait  in 
his  rich  and  varied  character  ; that  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  imagination  which  threw  a magnifi- 
cence over  his  whole  course  of  thought.  Herrera 
intimates  that  he  had  a talent  for  poetry,  and 
some  slight  traces  of  it  are  on  record  in  the  book 
of  prophecies  which  he  presented  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns.  But  his  poetical  temperament  is  dis- 
cernible throughout  all  his  writings  and  in  all  his 
actions.  It  spread  a golden  and  glorious  world 
around  him,  and  tinged  everything  with  its  own 
gorgeous  colors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary 
speculations,  which  subjected  him  to  the  sneers 
and  cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and  safer,  but 
more  grovelling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjec- 
tures formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  about  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  ; about  the  mines  of  Ophir  in  Hispani- 
ola, and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  Veragua  ; and 
such  was  the  heroic  scheme  of  a crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  mingled  with 
his  religion,  and  filled  his  mind  with  solemn  and 
visionary  meditations  on  mystic  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  ■ and  the  shadowy  portents  of  the 
prophecies.  It  exalted  his  office  in  his  eyes,  and 
made  him  conceive  himself  an  agent  sent  forth 
upon  a sublime  and  awful  mission,  subject  to  im- 
pulses and  supernatural  intimations  from  the  De- 
ity ; such  as  the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke 
to  him  in  comfort  amidst  the  troubles  of  Hispani- 
ola and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disas- 
trous coast  of  Veragua. 

He  was  decidedly  a visionary,  but  a visionary 
of  an  uncommon  and  successful  kind.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  ardent,  imaginative,  and  mercu- 
rial nature  was  controlled  by  a powerful  judg- 
ment, and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  his  character.  Thus 
governed,  his  imagination,  instead  of  exhausting 
itself  in  idle  flights,  lent  aid  to  his  judgment,  and 
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enabled  him  to  form  conclusions  at  which  common 
minds  could  never  have  arrived,  nay,  which  they 
could  not  perceive  when  pointed  out. 

To  his  intellectual  vision  it  was  given  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  trace,  m the  con- 
jectures and  reveries  of  past  ages,  the  indications 
of  an  unknown  world  ; as  soothsaye.rs  were  said 
to  read  predictions  in  the  stars,  and  to  foretell 
events  from  the  visions  of  the  night.  “ His  soul,” 
observes  a Spanish  writer,  “ was  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  For  him  was  reserved  the 
great  enterprise  of  traversing  that  sea  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  deciphering 
the  mystery  of  his  time.”* 

With  all  the  visionary  tervor  of  his  imagination, 
its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  dis- 
cover)'. Until  his  last  breath  he  entertained  the 
idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a new  way  to  the 

* Cladera.  Investigaciones  historias,  p.  43. 


old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discov- 
ered some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East.  He 
supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophi r which 
had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and 
that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote 
parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have 
broken  upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that 
he  had  indeed  discovered  a new  continent,  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  in  magnitude,  and 
separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
hitherto  known  by  civilized  man  ! And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  con- 
soled, amidst  the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares 
of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a fickle  public  and  the 
injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  an- 
ticipated the  splendid  empires  which  were  to 
spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discov- 
ered ; and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  re- 
nown, and  revere  and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity  ! 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  COLUMBUS 
FROM  ST.  DOMINGO  TO  THE  HAVANA. 

At  the  termination  of  a war  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  1795,  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  were  ceded  to  France,  by  the 
9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  cession,  a Spanish  squadi  on 
was  dispatched  to  the  island  at  the  appointed  time, 
commanded  by  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  royal  armada.  On  the  nth  of  De- 
cember, 1795,  that  commander  wrote  to  the  field-mar- 
shal and  governor,  Don  Joaquin  Garcia,  resident  at 
St.  Domingo,  that,  being  informed  lhat  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus 
lay  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  as  a Spaniard,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of 
his  majesty’s  squadron  of  operations,  to  solicit  the 
translation  of  the  ashes  of  that  hero  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  had  likewise  been  discovered  by  him, 
and  where  he  had  first  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  He  expressed  a desire  that  this  should  be 
done  officially,  and  with  great  care  and  formality, 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one,  by 
a careless  transportation  of  these  honored  remains,  to 
lose  a relic  connected  with  an  event  which  formed 
the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Spanish  history,  and  that 
it  might  be  manifested  to  all  nations  that  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  never  ceased  to 
pay  all  honors  to  the  remains  of  that  “ worthy  and 
adventurous  general  of  the  seas  nor  abandoned 
them,  when  the  various  public  bodies,  representing 
the  Spanish  dominion,  emigrated  from  the  island.  As 
he  had  not  time,  withoul  great  inconvenience,  to  con- 
sult the  sovereign  on  this  subject,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  governor,  as  royal  vice-patron  of  the  island, 
hoping  that  his  solicitation  might  be  granted,  and  the 
remains  of  the  admiral  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  ship  San  Lorenzo. 

The  generous  wishes  ot  this  high-minded  Spaniard 
met  with  warm  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor. He  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  the  Duke  of 
Veraguas,  lineal  successor  of  Columbus,  had  mani- 
fested the  same  solicitude,  and  had  sent  directions 
lhat  the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  at  his 
expense  ; and  had  at  the  same  time  expressed  a wish 
that  the  bones  of  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  should  likewise  be  exhumed  ; transmitting 
inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the  sepulchres  of  both. 
He  added,  that  although  the  king  had  given  no  orders 
on  the  subject,  yet  the  proposition  being  so  accord- 
ant with  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  island,  he  was  teady  on  his  part  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

The  commandant-general  Aristizabal  then  made  a 
similar  communication  to  the  archbishop  of  Cuba, 
Don  Fernando  Portillo  y Torres,  whose  metropolis 
was  then  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive 
his  countenance  and  aid  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  couched  in  terms 
of  high  courtesy  toward  the  gallant  commander,  and 
deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Columbus,  and  ex- 
pressed a zeal  in  rendering  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  respect  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

The  persons  empowered  to  act  for  the  Duke  of  Ve- 
raguas, the  venerable  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 


dral, and  all  the  other  persons  and  authorities  to 
whom  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal  made  similar  com- 
munications, manifested  the  same  eagerness  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  this  solemn  and  affecting  rite. 

The  worthy  commander  Aristizabal,  having  taken 
all  these  preparatory  steps  with  great  form  and  punc- 
tilio, so  as  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
a public  and  striking  manner,  suitable  to  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  the  whole  was  carried  into  effect  with  be- 
coming pomp  and  solemnity. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1795,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  place,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  assembled  in 
the  metropolitan  cathedral.  In  the  presence  of  this 
august  assemblage,  a small  vault  was  opened  above 
the  chancel,  in  the  principal  wall  on  the  right  side  of 
the  high  altar.  Within  were  found  the  fragments  of 
a leaden  coffin,  a number  of  bones,  and  a quantity  of 
mould,  evidently  the  remains  of  a human  body. 
These  were  carefully  collected  and  put  into  a case  of 
gilded  lead,  about  half  an  ell  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  a third  in  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the 
key  of  which  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop.  The 
case  was  inclosed  in  a coffin  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet, and  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold. 
The  whole  was  then  placed  in  a temporary  tomb  or 
mausoleum. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  grand 
convocation  at  the  cathedral,  when  the  vigils  and 
masses  for  the  dead  were  solemnly  chanted  by  the 
archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general 
of  the  armada,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars, 
and  the  friats  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  distinguished  assemblage.  After  this 
a funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  coffin  was  transported  to  the  ship  with  the  utmost 
state  and  ceremony,  with  a civil,  religious,  and  mili- 
tary procession,  banners  wrapped  in  mourning, 
chants  and  responses  and  discharges  of  artillery. 
The  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  several  orders 
took  turn  to  support  the  coffin.  The  key  was  taken 
with  great  formality  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop* 
by  the  governor,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  armada,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
governor  ot  the  Havana,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be  known.  The  coffin 
was  received  on  board  of  a brigantine  called  the  Dis- 
coverer, which,  with  all  the  other  shipping,  displayed 
mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  with  the 
honors  paid  to  an  admiral. 

From  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  the  coffin  was  con- 
veyed to  the  bay  of  Ocoa  and  there  transferred  to  the 
ship  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  accompanied  by  a portrait 
of  Columbus,  sent  from  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Vera- 
guas, to  be  suspended  close  by  the  place  where  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  should  be  deposited. 

The  ship  immediately  made  sail,  and  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana, in  Cuba,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1796.  Here 
the  same  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
the  discoverer  was  evinced.  The  principal  auchoti- 
tics  repaired  on  board  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by 
the  superior  naval  and  military  officers.  Every- 
thing was  conducted  with  the  same  circumstantial 
and  solemn  ceremonial.  The  remains  were  re- 
moved with  great  reverence,  and  placed  in  a felucca, 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  land  in  the  midst 
of  a procession  of  three  columns  of  feluccas  and  boats 
in  the  royal  service,  all  properly  decorated,  contain- 
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ing  distinguished  military  arm  ministerial  officers. 
Two  feluccas  followed,  in  one  r[  which  was  a marine 
guard  of  honor,  with  mourning  banners  and  muffled 
drums  ; and  in  the  other  were  the  commandant-gen- 
eral, the  principal  minister  of  marine,  and  the  mili- 
tary staff.  In  passing  the  vessels  of  w'ar  in  the  har- 
bor, they  all  paid  the  honors  due  to  an  admiral  and 
captain-general  of  the  navy.  On  arriving  at  the 
mole  the, remains  were  met  by  the  governor  of  the 
island,  accompanied  by  the  generals  and  the  militaiy 
staff.  The  coffin  was  then  conveyed,  between  files  of 
soldiery  which  lined  the  streets,  to  the  obelisk,  in  the 
place  of  arms,  where  it  was  received  in  a hearse  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Here  the  remains  were  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  the  island,  the  key  given  up  to  him,  the  coffin 
opened  and  examined,  and  the  safe  transportation  of 
its  contents  authenticated.  This  ceremony  being  con- 
cluded, it  was  conveyed  in  grand  procession  and 
with  the  utmost  pomp  to  the  cathedral.  Masses  and 
the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  dead  were  performed 
by  the  bishop,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus 
deposited  with  great  reverence  in  the  wall  on  the 
right  side  of  the  grind  altar.  “ All  these  honors  and 
ceremonies,’1  says  the  document,  from  whence  this 
notice  is  digested,*  “ were  attended  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  dignitaries,  the  public  bodies  and  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Havana,  in  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  and  respectful  remembrance  in  which 
they  held  the  hero  who  had  discovered  the  New 
World,  and  had  been  the  first  to  plant  the  standard  of 
the  cross  on  that  island.” 

This  is  the  last  occasion  that  the  Spanish  nation 
has  had  to  testify  its  feelings  toward  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
author  of  this  wont  has  been  able  to  cite  at  large  a 
ceremonial  so  solemn,  affecting,  and  noble  in  its  de- 
tails, and  so  honorable  to  the  national  character. 

When  we  read  of  the  remains  of  Columbus,  thus  con- 
veyed from  the  port  of  St.  Domingo,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  sacred  national  relics, 
with  civic  and  military  pomp,  and  high  religious  cere- 
monial ; the  most  dignified  and  illustrious  men  striv- 
ing who  most  should  pay  them  reverence,  we  cannot 
but  reflect  that  it  was  from  this  very  port  he  was  car- 
ied  off  loaded  with  ignominious  chains,  blasted  ap- 
parently in  fame  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the 
revilings  of  the  rabble.  Such  honors,  it  is  true,  are 
nothing  to  the  dead,  nor  can  they  atone  to  the  heart, 
now  dust  and  ashes,  for  all  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
it  may  have  suffered  ; but  they  speak  volumes  of 
comfort  to  the  illustrious,  yet  slandered  and  perse- 
cuted living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to  bear  with 
present  injuries,  by  showing  them  how  true  merit 
outlives  all  calumny,  and  receives  its  glorious  revVard 
in  the  admiration  of  after  ages. 


No.  II. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus  his  son  Diego  succeeded 
to  his  rights,  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  New 
World,  according  to  the  express  capitulations  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  He  appears  by 
the  general  consent  of  historians  to  have  been  a man 
of  great  integrity,  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  a 
frank  and  generous  nature.  Herrera  speaks  repeatedly 
of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
pronounces  him  of  a noble  disposition,  and  without 
deceit.  This  absence  of  all  gude  frequently  laid  him 
open  to  the  stratagems  of  crafty  men,  grown  old  in 
deception,  who  rendered  his  life  a continued  series  of 
embarrassments  ; but  the  probity  of  his  character, 
with  the  irresistible  power  of  truth,  bore  him  through 
difficulties  in  which  more  politic  and  subtle  men 
would  have  been  entangled  and  completely  lost. 


* Navarrete,  Cclec.  tom.  ii.  p.  365. 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  admiral,  Don 
Diego  came  forward  as  lineal  successor,  and  urged 
the  restitution  of  the  family  offices  and  privileges, 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  father’s  life.  If  the  cold  and  wary  Ferdinand, 
however,  could  forget  his  obligations  of  gratitude  and 
justice  to  Columbus,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  turning 
a deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.  For  two 
years  Don  Diego  pressed  his  suit  with  fruitless  dili- 
gence. He  lelt  the  apparent  distrust  of  the  monarch 
the  more  sensibly,  from  having  been  brought  up 
under  his  eye,  as  a page  in  the  royal  household,  where 
his  character  ought  to  be  well  known  and  appreciated. 
At  length,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples  in 
150S,  he  put  to  him  a direct  question,  with  the  frank- 
ness attributed  to  his  character.  He  demanded  " why 
his  majesly  would  not  grant  to  him  as  a favor,  that 
which  was  his  right,  and  why  he  hesitated  to  confide 
in  the  fidelity  of  one  who  had  been  reared  in  his 
house.”  Ferdinand  replied  that  he  could  fully  con- 
fide in  him,  but  could  not  repose  so  great  a trust  at  a 
venture  in  his  children  and  successors.  To  this  Don 
Diego  rejoined,  that  it  was  contrary  10  all  justice  and 
reason  to  make  him  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his  children, 
who  might  never  be  born.* 

Still,  though  he  had  reason  and  justice  on  his  side, 
the  young  admiral  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
wary  monar"h  to  a compliance.  Finding  all  appeal 
to  all  his  ideas  of  equity  or  sentiments  of  generosity 
in  vain,  he  solicited  permission  to  pursue  his  claim  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The  king  could  not  re- 
fuse so  reasonable  a request,  and  Don  Diego  com- 
menced a process  against  King  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  founded  on  the  repeated  capitu- 
lations between  the  crown  and  his  father,  and  embrac- 
ing all  the  dignities  and  immunities  ceded  by  them. 

One  ground  of  opposition  to  these  claims  was,  that 
if  the  capitulation,  made  by  the  sovereigns  in  1492.  had 
granted  a perpetual  viceroyalty  to  the  admiral  and  his 
heirs,  such  grant  could  not  stand  ; being  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express  law  pro- 
mulgated in  Toledo  in  1480  ; wherein  it  was  ordained 
that  no  office,  involving  the  administration  of  justice, 
should  be  given  in  perpetuity  ; that  therefore,  the 
viceroyalty  granted  to  the  admiral  could  only  have 
been  for  his  life  ; and  that  even,  during  that  term,  it 
had  justly  been  taken  from  him  for  his  misconduct. 
That  such  concessions  were  contrary  to  the  inherent 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  of  which  the  government 
could  not  divest  itself.  To  this  Don  Diego  replied, 
that  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capitulation,  it  was  a 
binding  contract,  and  none  of  its  privileges  ought  to 
be  restricted.  That  as  by  royal  schedules  dated  in 
Villa  Franca,  June  2d,  1506,  and  Almazan,  August 
28th,  1507,  it  had  been  ordered  that  he,  Don  Diego, 
should  receive  the  tenths,  so  equally  ought  the  other 
privileges  to  be  accorded  to  him.  As  10  the  allegation 
that  his  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  viceroyalty  for 
his  demerits,  it  was  contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had 
been  audacity  on  the  part  of  Hobadilla  to  send  him  a 
prisoner  to  Spain  in  1500,  and  contrary  to  the  will 
and  command  of  the  sovereigns,  as  was  proved  by 
their  letter,  dated  from  Valencia  de  la  Torre  in  1502, 
in  which  they  expressed  grief  at  his  arrest,  and  assured 
him  that  it  should  be  redressed,  and  his  privileges 
guarded  entire  to  himself  and  his  children. f 

This  memorable  suit  was  commenced  in  150S,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
claims  of  Don  Diego  were  disputed,  likewise,  on  the 
plea  that  his  father  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of 
Terra  Firma,  but  only  subsequently  of  certain  por- 
tions of  it.  This,  however,  was  completely  contro- 
verted by  overwhelming  testimony.  The  claims  of 
Don  Diego  were  minun  ly  discussed  and  rigidly  ex- 
amined, and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  in  his  favor,  while  il  reflected  honor  on 
the  justice  and  independence  of  that  body,  silenced 
f 

* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind..  decad.  ii.  lib  vii.  cap.  4. 

t Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  process  taken  by  the 
historian  Munoz,  MS. 
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many  petty  cavilers  at  the  fair  fame  of  Columbus.* 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  wily  monarch 
wanted  neither  means  nor  pretexts  to  delay  the  ced- 
ing of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugnant  to  his  cautious 
policy.  The  young  admiral  was  finally  indebted  for 
his  success  in  this  suit  to  previous  success  attained 
in  a suit  of  a different  nature.  He  had  become  en- 
amored of  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  Fer- 
nando de  Toledo,  grand  commander-  of  Leon,  and 
niece  to  Don  Fadrique  Toledo,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Alva,  chief  favorite  of  the  king.  This  was  aspiring 
to  a high  connection.  The  father  and  uncle  of  the 
lady  were  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  the  proud 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins  german  to  Ferdinand. 
The  glory,  however,  which  Columbus  had  left  behind, 
rested  upon  his  children,  and  the  claims  of  Don  Die- 
go, recently  confirmed  by  the  council,  involved  dig- 
nities and  wealth  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  a level  with 
the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  the  lady,  and  thus  was  the  foreign 
family  of  Columbus  ingrafted  on  one  of  the  proudest 
races  of  Spain.  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
Diego  had  secured  that  magical  power  called  “ con- 
nections and  the  favor  of  Ferdinand,  which  had 
been  so  long  withheld  from  him,  as  the  son  of  Colum- 
bus, shone  upon  him,  though  coldly,  as  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  father  and  uncle  of  his 
bride  succeeded,  though  with  great  difficulty,  in  con- 
quering the  repugnance  of  the  monarch,  and  after  all 
he  but  granted  in  part  the  justice  they  required.  He 
ceded  to  Don  Diego  merely  the  dignities  and  powers 
enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who  was  recalled, 
and  he  cautiously  withheld  the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a measure  to 
make  room  for  Don  Diego  : it  was  the  tardy  perform- 
ance of  a promise  made  to  Isabella  on  her  death-bed. 
The  expiring  queen  had  demanded  it  as  a punishment 
for  the  massacre  of  her  poor  Indian  subjects  at  Xara- 
gua,  and  the  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  the 
female  cacique  Anacaona.  Thus  retribution  was  con- 
tinually going  its  rounds  in  the  checkered  destinies  of 
this  island,  which  has  ever  presented  a little  epitome 
of  human  history  ; its  errors  and  crimes,  and  conse- 
quent disasters. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, Ferdinand  was  favorable  toward  Ovando.  Fie 
did  not  feel  the  same  generous  sympathies  with  his 
late  consort,  and,  however  Ovando  had  sinned 
against  humanity  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  he 
had  been  a vigilant  officer,  and  his  very  oppressions 
had  in  general  proved  profitable  to  the  crown.  Fer- 
dinand directed  that  the  fleet  which  took  out  the  new 
governor  should  return  under  the  command  of  Ovan- 
do, and  that  he  should  retain  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  any  property  or  Indian  slaves  that  might  be  found 
in  his  possession.  Some  have  represented  Ovando  as 
a man  far  from  mercenary  ; that  the  wealth  wrung 
from  the  miseries  of  the  natives  was  for  his  sovereign, 
not  for  himself  ; and  it  is  intimated  that  one  secret 
cause  of  his  disgrace  was  his  having  made  an  enemy 
of  the  all-powerful  and  unforgiving  Fonseca,  j- 

The  new  admiral  embarked  at  St.  Lucar,  June  gth, 
1509,  with  his  wife,  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  who 
was  now  grown  to  man’s  estate,  and  had  been  well 
educated,  and  his  two  uncles,  Don  Bartholomew  and 
Don  Diego.  They  were  accompanied  by  a numerous 
retinue  of  cavaliers,  with  their  wives,  and  of  young 
ladies  of  rink  and  family,  more  distinguished,  it  is 
hinted,  for  high  blood  than  large  lortune,  and  who. 
were  sent  out  to  find  wealthy  husbands  in  the  New 
World. J 

Though  the  king  had  not  granted  Don  Diego  the 
dignity  of  viceroy,  the  title  was  generally  given  to 
him  by  courtesy,  and  his  wife  was  universally  ad- 
dressed by  that  of  vice-queen. 

Don  Diego  commenced  his  rule  with  a degree  of 

* Further  mention  will  be  found  of  this  lawsuit  in  the  ar- 
ticle relative  to  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

t Charlevoix,  ut  supra  v.  i.  p.  272,  id.  274. 

$ Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  49,  MS. 


splendor  hitherto  unknown  in  the  colony.  The  vice- 
queen, who  was  a lady  of  great  desert,  surrounded  by 
the  noble  cavaliers  and  the  young  ladies  of  family 
who  had  come  in  her  retinue,  established  a sort  of 
court,  which  threw  a degree  of  lustre  over  the  half-sav- 
age island.  The  young  ladies  were  soon  married  to 
the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
soften  those  rude  mannets  which  had  grown  up  in  a 
state  of  society  hitherto  destitute  of  the  salutary  re- 
straint and  pleasing  decorum  produced  by  female  in- 
fluence. 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  appointment  in  the 
light  of  a viceroyalty,  but  the  king  soon  took  meas- 
ures which  showed  that  he  admitted  ol  no  such  pre- 
tension. Without  any  reference  to  Don  Diego,  he 
divided  the  coast  of  Darien  into  two  great  provinces, 
separated  by  an  imaginary  line  running  through  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba,  appointing  Alonso  de  Ojeda  governor 
of  the  eastern  province,  which  he  called  New  Anda- 
lusia, and  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  governor  of  the  west- 
ern province,  which  included  the  rich  coast  of  Vea- 
gua,  and  which  he  called  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden 
Castile.  Had  the  monarch  been  swayed  by  principles 
of  justice  and  gratitude,  the  settlement  of  this  coast 
would  have  been  given  to  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  who  had  assisted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  country,  and,  together  with  his  brother  the 
admiral,  had  suffered  so  greatly  in  the  enterprise. 
Even  his  superior  abilities  for  the  task  should  have 
pointed  him  out  to  the  policy  of  the  monarch  ; bu,t  the 
cautious  and  calculating  Ferdinand  knew  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  Adelantado,  and  that  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  demand  high  and  dignified  terms.  He  passed 
him  by,  therefore,  and  preferred  more  eager  and  ac- 
commodating adventurers. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  this  measure, 
thus  adopted  without  his  participation  err  knowledge. 
He  justly  considered  it  an  infringement  of  the  capitu- 
lations granted  and  repeatedly  confirmed  to  his  father 
and  his  heirs.  He  had  further  vexations  and  difficul- 
ties with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  island  of 
St.  Juan,  or  Porto  Rico,  which  was  conquered  and 
settled  about  this  time  ; but  after  a variety  of  cross 
purposes,  the  officers  whom  he  appointed  were  ulti- 
mately recognized  by  the  crown. 

Like  his  father,  he  had  to  contend  with  malignant 
factions  in  his  government  ; for  the  enemies  of  the 
father  transferred  their  enmity  to  the  son.  There  was 
one  Miguel  Pasamonte,  the  king's  treasurer,  who  be- 
came his  avowed  enemy,  under  the  support  and 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who 
continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility  which  he 
had  manifested  to  the  father.  A variety  of  trivial  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  embroil  him  with  some  of 
the  petty  officers  of  the  colony,  and  there  was  a rem- 
nant of  the  followers  of  Roldan  who  arrayed  them- 
selves against  him.* 

Two  factions  soon  arose  in  the  island  ; one  of  the 
admiral,  the  other  of  the  treasurer  Pasamonte.  The 
latter  affected  to  call  themselves  the  party  of  the  king. 
They  gave  all  possible  molestation  to  Don  Diego, 
and  sent  home  the  most  virulent  and  absurd  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  conduct.  Among  others,  they  repre- 
sented a large  house  with  many  windows  which  he 
was  building,  as  intended  for  a fortress,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  a design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the 
island.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  now  advancing  in 
years,  had  devolved  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  in  a great 
measure  on  Fonseca, f who  had  superintended  them 
from  the  first,  and  he  was  greatly  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  that  prelate,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  descendants  of  Columbus.  The  complaints 
from  the  colonies  were  so  artfully  enforced,  there- 
fore, that  he  established  in  1510a  sovereign  court  at 
St.  Domingo,  called  the  royal  audience,  to  which  an 
appeal  might  be  made  from  all  sentences  of  the  ad- 
miral, even  in  cases  reserved  hitherto  exclusively  for 
the  crown.  Don  Diego  considered  this  a suspicious 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 
t Ibid. 
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and  injurious  measure  intended  to  demolish  his  au- 
thority. 

Frank,  open,  and  unsuspicious,  the  young  admiral 
was  not  formed  for  a contest  with  the  crafty  politi- 
cians arrayed  against  him,  who  were  ready  and  adroit 
in  seizing  upon  his  slightest  errors,  and  magnifying 
them  into  crimes.  Difficulties  were  multiplied  in  his 
path  which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  overcome.  He 
had  entered  upon  office  full  of  magnanimous  inten- 
tions, determined  to  put  an  end  to  oppression,  and 
correct  all  abuses  ; all  good  men  therefore  had  re- 
joiced at  his  appointment  ; but  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  undervalued  the 
difficulties  awaiting  him.  He  calculated  from  his  own 
good  heart,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  wicked  hearts  of 
others.  He  was  opposed  to  the  repartimientos  of  In- 
dians, that  source  of  all  kinds  of  inhumanity  ; but  he 
found  all  the  men  of  wealth  in  the  colony,  and  most 
of  the  important  persons  of  the  court,  interested  in 
maintaining  them.  He  perceived  that  the  attempt  to 
abolish  them  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  result 
questionable  ; at  the  same  time  this  abuse  was  a 
source  of  immense  profit  to  himself.  Self-interest, 
therefore,  combined  with  other  considerations,  and 
what  at  first  appeared  difficult,  seemed  presently  im- 
practicable. The  repartimientos  continued  in  the  state 
in  which  he  found  them,  excepting  that  he  removed 
such  of  the  superintendents  as  had  been  cruel  and  op- 
pressive, and  substituted  men  of  his  own  appointment, 
who  probably  proved  equally  worthless.  His  friends 
were  disappointed,  his  enemies  encouraged  ; a hue 
and  cry  was  raised  against  him  by  the  friends  of  those 
he  had  displaced  ; and  it  was  even  said  that,  if  Ovando 
had  not  died  about  this  time,  he  would  have  been  sent 
out  to  supplant  Don  Diego. 

The  subjugation  and  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  15x0,  was  a fortunate  event  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  admiral.  He  congratulated  King 
Ferdinand  on  having  acquired  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  island  in  the  world  without  losing  a single 
man.  The  intelligence  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
king  ; but  it  was  accompanied  by  a great  number  of 
complaints  against  the  admiral.  Little  affection  as 
Ferdinand  felt  for  Don  Diego,  he  was  still  aware  that 
most  of  these  representations  were  false,  and  had 
their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  enemies. 
He  judged  it  expedient,  however,  in  1512,  to  send  out 
Don  Bartholomew  Columbus  with  minute  instructions 
to  his  nephew  the  admiral. 

Don  Bartholomew  still  retained  the  office  of  Ade- 
lantado  of  the  Indies  , although  Ferdinand,  through 
selfish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain,  while  he  em- 
ployed inferior  men  in  voyages  of  discovery.  He  now 
added  to  his  appointments  the  property  and  govern- 
ment of  the  little  island  of  Mona  during  life,  and  as- 
signed him  a repartimiento  of  two  hundred  Indians, 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  mines  which  might 
be  discovered  in  Cuba';  an  office  which  proved  very 
lucrative.* 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  Don 
Diego,  he  directed  that,  inconsequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Dominican  friars,  the  labor  of  the 
natives  should  be  reduced  to  one  third  ; that  negro 
slaves  should  be  procured  from  Guinea  as  a relief  to 
the  Indians, f and  that  Carib  slaves  should  be  branded 
on  the  leg,  to  prevent  other  Indians  from  being  con- 
founded with  them  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.:): 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa,  whom  the 
king  had  appointed  to  colonize  and  command  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  having  failed  in 
their  undertaking,  the  sovereign,  in  1514,  wrote  to 
Hispaniola,  permitting  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholo- 
mew, if  so  inclined,  to  take  charge  of  settling  the  coast 
of  Veragua,  and  to  govern  that  country  under  the  ad- 
miral Don  Diego  conformably  to  his  privileges  Had 
the  king  consulted  his  own  interest,  and  the  deference 
due  to  the  talents  and  services  of  the  Adelantado,  this 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  p.  321. 
t Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
; ibid. 


measure  would  have  been  taxen  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  now  too  late  : illness  prevented  Don  Bartholo- 
mew from  executing  the  enterprise,  and  his  active 
and  toilsome  life  was  drawing  to  a close. 

Many  calumnies  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain 
by  Pasamonte  and  other  enemies  of  Don  Diego,  and 
various  measures  being  taken  by  government,  which 
he  conceived  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious 
to  his  privileges,  he  requested  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  repair  to  court,  that  he  might  explain  and 
vindicate  his  conduct.  He  departed,  accordingly,  on 
April  gth,  1515,  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice- 
queen Dona  Maria.  He  was  received  with  great  honor 
by  the  king,  and  he  merited  such  a reception.  He 
had  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  he  had  undertaken 
or  directed.  The  pearl  fishery  had  been  successfully 
established  on  the  coast  of  Cubagua  ; the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  of  Jamaica  had  been  subjected  and  brought 
under  cultivation  without  bloodshed  ; his  conduct  as 
governor  had  been  upright  ; and  he  had  only  excited 
the  representations  made  against  him,  by  endeavoring 
to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  natives.  The  king 
ordered  that  all  processes  against  him  in  the  court  of 
appeal  and  elsewhere,  for  damages  done  to  individ- 
uals in  regulating  the  repartimientos,  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  cases  sent  to  himself  for  considera- 
tion. But  with  all  these  favors,  as  the  admiral  claimed 
a share  of  the  profits  of  the  provinces  of  Cactilla  del 
Oro,  saying  that  it  was  discovered  by  his  father,  as  the 
names  of  its  places,  such  as  Nombre  de  Dios,  Porto 
Bello,  and  el  Retrete,  plainly  proved,  the  king  ordered 
that  interrogatories  should  be  made  among  the  mari- 
ners who  had  sailed  with  Christopher  Columbus,  in 
the  hope  of  proving  that  he  had  not  discovered  the 
coast  of  Darien  nor  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  “ Thus,”  adds 
Herrera,  “ Don  Diego  was  always  involved  in  litiga- 
tions with  the  fiscal,  so  that  he  might  truly  say  that  he 
was  heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  father  ”* 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from  St. 
Domingo,  his  uncle,  Don  Bartholomew,  ended  his  ac- 
tive and  laborious  life.  No  particulars  are  given  of  his 
death,  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  his  age,  which 
must  have  been  advanced.  King  Ferdinand  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  concern  at  the  event,  for  he  had 
a high  opinion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
Adelantado:  ‘‘a  man,”  says  Herrera,  "of  not  less 
worth  than  his  brother  the  admiral,  and  who,  if  he 
had  been  employed,  would  have  given  great  proofs  of 
it  ; for  he  was  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant  and  of 
great  heart. ”f  Charlevoix  attributes  the  inaction  in 
which  Don  Bartholomew  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
for  several  years,  to  the  jealousy  and  parsimony  of 
the  king.  He  found  the  house  already  too  powerful  ; 
and  the  Adelantado,  had  he  discovered  Mexico,  was  a 
man  to  make  as  good  conditions  as  had  been  made  by 
the  admiral  his  brother.):  It  was  said,  observed  Her- 
rera, that  the  king  rather  preferred  to  employ  him  in 
his  European  affairs,  though  it  could  only  have  been 
to  divert  him  from  other  objects.  On  his  death  the 
king  resumed  to  himself  the  island  of  Mona,  which  he 
had  given  to  him  for  life,  and  transferred  his  reparti- 
miento of  two  hundred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen  Dona 
Maria. 

While  the  admiral  Don  Diego  was  pressing  for  an 
audience  in  his  vindication  at  court.  King  Ferdinand 
died,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1516.  His  grandson  and 
successor,  Prince  Charles,  alterward  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  in  Flanders.  The  government  rested 
for  a time  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  would  not 
undertake  to  decide  on  the  representations  and  claims 
of  the  admiral.  It  was  not  until  1520  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a recognition  of  his  in- 
nocence of  all  the  charges  against  him.  The  emperor 
finding  that  what  Pasamonte  and  his  party  had  writ- 
ten were  notorious  calumnies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to 
resume  his  charge,  although  the  process  with  the  fiscal 
was  still  pending,  and  that  Pasamonte  should  be  written 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Tnd.,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
t Ibid.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  16. 
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to,  requesting  him  to  forget  all  past  passions  and 
differences,  and  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with 
Don  Diego.  Among  other  acts  of  indemnification  he 
acknowledged  his  right  to  exercise  his  office  of  vice- 
roy and  governor  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
all  parts  discovered  by  his  father.*  His  authority 
was,  however,  much  diminished  by  new  regulations, 
and  a supervisor  appointed  over  him  with  the  right 
to  give  information  to  the  council  against  him,  but 
with  no  other  powers.  Don  Diego  sailed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  1520,  and  on  his  arrival  at  St. 
Domingo,  finding  that  several  of  the  governors,  pre- 
suming on  his  long  absence,  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves independence,  and  had  abused  their  powers,  he 
immediately  sent  persons  to  supersede  them,  and  de- 
manded an  account  of  their  administration.  This 
made  him  a host  of  active  and  powerful  enemies  both 
in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  during  the  absence  of  the  admiral.  The 
mines  had  fallen  into  neglect,  the'  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  having  been  found  a more  ceitain  source 
of  wealth.  It  became  a by-word  in  Spain  that  the 
magnificent  palaces  erected  by  Charles  V.  at  Madrid 
and  Toledo  were  built  of  the  sugar  of  Hispaniola. 
Slaves  had  been  imported  in  great  numbers  from  Af- 
rica, being  found  more  serviceable  in  the  culture  of 
the  cane  than  the  feeble  Indians.  The  treatment  of  the 
poor  negroes  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  ; and  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  advocates  'even  among  the  hu- 
mane. The  slavery  of  the  Indians  had  been  founded 
on  the  right  of  the  strong  ; but  it  was  thought  that  the 
negroes,  from  their  color,  were  born  to  slavery  ; and 
that  from  being  bought  and  sold  in  their  own  country, 
it  was  their  natural  condition.  Though  a patient  and 
enduring  race,  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  them  at 
length  roused  them  to  revenge,  and  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1522,  there  was  the  first  African  revolt  in 
Hispaniola.  It  began  in  a sugar  plantation  of  the  Ad- 
miral Don  Diego,  where  about  twenty  slaves,  joined 
by  an  equal  number  from  a neighboring  plantation, 
got  possession  of  arms,  rose  on  their  superintendents, 
massacred  them,  and  sallied  forth  upon  the  country. 
It  was  their  intention  to  pillage  certain  plantations,  to 
kill  the  whites,  reinforce  themselves  by  freeing  their 
countrymen,  and  either  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
town  of  Agua.or  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 

Don  Diego  set  out  from  St.  Domingo  in  search  of 
the  rebels,  followed  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  second  day  he  stopped  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Nizao  to  rest  his  party  and  suffer  reinforce- 
ments to  overtake  him.  Here  one  Melchor  de  Cas- 
tro, who  accompanied  the  admiral,  learned  that  the 
negroes  had  ravaged  his  plantation,  sacked  his  house, 
killed  one  of  his  men,  and  carried  off  his  Indian 
slaves.  Without  asking  leave  of  the  admiral,  he  de- 
parted in  the  night  with  two  companions,  visited  his 
plantation,  found  all  in  confusion,  and  pursuing  the 
negroes,  sent  to  the  admiral  for  aid.  Eight  horse- 
men were  hastily  dispatched  to  his  assistance,  armed 
with  bucklers  and  lances,  and  having  six  of  the  infan- 
try mounted  behind  them.  De  Castro  had  three  horse- 
men besides  this  reinforcement,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
little  band  overtook  the  negroes  at  break  of  day.  The 
insurgents  put  themselves  in  battle  array,  armed  with 
stones  and  Indian  spears,  and  uttering  loud  shouts 
and  outcries.  The  Spanish  horsemen  braced  their 
bucklers,  couched  their  lances,  and  charged  them  at 
full  speed.  The  negroes  were  soon  routed,  and  fled 
to  the  rocks,  leaving  six  dead  and  several  wounded. 
De  Castro  also  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  admiral 
coming  up,  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  As 
fast  as  they  were  taken  they  were  hanged  on  the 
nearest  trees,  and  remained  suspended  as  spectacles 
of  terror  to  their  countrymen.  This  prompt  severity 
checked  all  further  attempts  at  revolt  among  the  Af- 
rican slaves,  f 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  enemies  whom  Don 


- Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 
t Ibid.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  fv.  cap.  9. 


Diego  had  created,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain, 
were  actively  and  successfully  employed.  His  old  an- 
tagonist, the  treasurer  Pasamonte,  had  charged  him 
with  usurping  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, and  with  having  given  to  the  royal  declara- 
tion, re-establishing  him  in  his  office  of  viceroy,  an  ex- 
tent never  intended  by  the  sovereign.  These  repre- 
sentations had  weight  at  court,  and  in  1523  Don  Diego 
received  a most  severe  letter  from  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  charging  him  with  the  various  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses alleged  against  him,  and  commanding  him,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  privileges  and  titles,  to  revoke 
the  innovations  he  had  made,  and  restore  things  to 
their  former  state.  To  prevent  any  plea  of  ignorance 
of  this  mandate,  the  royal  audience  was  enjoined  to 
promulgate  it  and  to  call  upon  all  persons  to  conform 
to  it,  and  to  see  that  it  was  properjy  obeyed.  The  ad- 
miral received  also  a letter  from  the  council,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Spain,  to 
give  information  of  the  foregoing  matters,  and  advice 
relative  to  the  reformation  of  various  abuses,  and  to 
the  treatment  and  preservation  of  the  Indians  ; he  was 
requested,  therefore,  to  repair  to  court  without  wait- 
ing for  further  orders.* 

Don  Diego  understood  this  to  be  a peremptory  re- 
call, and  obeyed  accordingly.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
he  immediately  presented  himself  before  the  court  at 
Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  of  an  up- 
right man,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  the 
sovereign  and  council  acknowledged  his  innocence  on 
all  the  points  of  accusation.  He  convinced  them, 
moreover,  of  the  exactitude  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  ; of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  glory  of  the  crown  : and  that  all  the  represen- 
tations against  him  rose  from  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
o.f  Pasamonte  and  other  royal  officers  in  the  colonies, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  superior  authority  in  the 
island  to  restrain  them. 

Having  completely  established  his  innocence,  and 
exposed  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  Don  Diego 
trusted  that  he  would  soon  obtain  justice  as  to  all  his 
claims.  As  these,  however,  involved  a participation 
■in  the  profits  of  vast  and  richly  productive  provinces, 
he  experienced  the  delays  and  difficulties  usual  wilh 
such  demands,  for  it  is  only  when  justice  costs  noth- 
ing that  it  is  readily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicita- 
tions at  length  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor, 
that  a commission  should  be  formed,  composed  of  the 
grand  chancellor,  the  Friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  the 
emperor,  and  president  of  the  royal  Council  of  the  In- 
dies, and  a number  of  other  distinguished  personages. 
They  were  to  inquire  into  the  various  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  admiral  and  the  fiscal,  and  into  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  with  the  power  of  determining  what  jus- 
tice required  in  the  case. 

The  affair,  however,  was  protracted  to  such  a length, 
and  accompanied  by  so  many  toils,  vexations,  and 
disappointments,  that  the  unfortunate  Diego,  like  his 
father,  died  in  the  pursuit.  For  two  years  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  court  from  city  to  city,  during  its  migra- 
tions from  Victoria  to  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  and 
Toledo  In  the  winter  of  1525,  the  emperor  set  out 
from  Toledo  for  Seville.  The  admiral  undertook  to 
follow  him,  though  his  constitution  was  broken  by 
fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was  wasting  under  the 
attack  of  a slow  fever.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  saw  him 
at  Toledo,  two  days  before  his  departure,  and  joined 
with  his  friends  in  endeavoring  to  dissuade  him  from 
a journey  in  such  a state  of  health,  and  at  such  a 
season.  Their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Don  Diego 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  malady  : he  told 
them  that  he  should  repair  t£  Seville  by  the  church  of 
our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at 
that  shrine  ; and  he  trusted,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  mother  of  God,  soon  to  be  restored  to  health. -j 
He  accordingly  left  Toledo  in  a litter  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1526,  having  previously  confessed  and 
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taken  the  communion,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at 
Montalvan,  distant  about  six  leagues.  There  his  ill- 
ness increased  to  such  a degree  that  he  saw  his  end 
approaching.  He  employed  the  following  day  in  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  his  conscience,  and  expired  on 
February  23d,  being  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
his  premature  death  having  been  hastened  by  the 
griefs  and  troubles  he  had  experienced.  “ He  was 
worn  out,”  says  Herrera,  “ by  following  up  his 
claims,  and  defending  himself  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  competitors,  who,  with  many  stratagems  and  de- 
vices, sought  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  father  and 
the  virtue  of  the  son.”'* * * § 

We  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
rendered  the  residue  of  the  life  of  Columbus  a tissue 
of  wrongs,  hardships  and  afflictions,  and  how  the 
jealousy  and  enmity  he  had  awakened  were  inherited 
by  his  son.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  in  what  degree 
the  anticipations  of  perpetuity,  wealth,  and  honor  to 
his  family  were  fulfilled. 

When  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily were  at  St.  Domingo.  He  left  two  sons,  Luis  and 
Christopher,  and  three  daughters — Maria,  who  after- 
ward married  Don  Sancho  de  Cardono  ; Juana,  who 
married  Don  Luis  de  Cueva  ; and  Isabella,  who  mar- 
ried Don  George  of  Portugal,  Count  of  Gelves.  He 
had  also  a natural  son  named  Christopher.f 

After  the  death  of  Don  Diego,  his  noble-spirited 
vice-queen,  left  with  a number  of  young  children,  en- 
deavored to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  fam- 
ily. Understanding  that,  according  to  the  privileges 
accorded  to  Christopher  Columbus,  they  had  a just 
claim  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  province  of  Veragua, 
as  having  been  discovered  by  him,  she  demanded  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Hispaniola,  to  re- 
cruit men  and  fit  out  an  armada  to  colonize  that  coun- 
try. This  the  audience  refused,  and  sent  information 
of  the  demand  to  the  emperor.  He  replied  that  the 
vice-queen  should  be  kept  in  suspense  until  the  jus- 
dee  of  her  claim  could  be  ascertained  ; as,  although  he 
had  at  various  times  given  commissions  to  different 
persons  to  examine  the  doubts  and  objections  which 
had  been  opposed  by  the  fiscal,  no  decision  had  ever 
been  made.|  The  enterprise  thus  contemplated  by 
the  vice-queen  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

Shortly  afterward  she  sailed  for  Spain,  to  protect 
the  claim  of  her  eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  then  six  years 
of  age.  Charles  V.  was  absent,  but  she  was  most  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  empress.  The  title  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies  was  immediately  conferred  on  her  son, 
Don  Luis,  astd  the  emperor  augmented  his  revenues, 
and  conferred  other  favors  on  the  family.  Charles  V., 
however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  give  Don 
Luis  the  title  of  viceroy,  although  that  dignity  had 
been  decreed  to  his  father,  a few  yeais  previous  to  his 
death,  as  an  hereditary  right.§ 

In  1538  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  court  having  instituted 
proceedings  before  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  viceroyalty.  Two  years  afterward  the 
suit  was  settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fer- 
nando and  Cardinal  Loyasa,  president  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.  By  a compromise  Don 
Luis  was  declared  captain-general  of  Hispaniola,  but 
with  such  limitations  that  it  was  little  better  than  a 
bare  title.  Don  Luis  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  but  did 
not  remain  there  long.  He  found  his  dignities  and 
privileges  mere  sources  of  vexation,  and  finally  entered 
into  a compromise,  which  relieved  himself  and  grati- 


* Herrera,  decad.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15. 
f Memorial  ajustado  sob^t  el  estadode  Veragua. 
Charlevoix  mentions  anotner  son  called  Diego,  and  calls 
one  of  the  daughters  Phillipine.  Spotorno  says  that  the 
daughter  Mariatook  the  veil ; confounding  her  with  a niece. 
These  are  trivial  errors,  merely  noticed  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  inaccuracy.  The  account  of  the  descendants  of 
Columbus  here  given,  accords  with  a genealogical  tree  of 
the  family,  produced  before  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  a 
great  lawsuit  for  the  estates. 

t Herrera,  decad.  iv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

§ Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  vi.  p.  443. 


fied  the  emperor.  He  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  New  World,  receiving  in  its  stead 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Marquis  of  Ja- 
maica.* He  cpmmthed  also  the  claim  to  the  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  Indies  for  a pension  of  one  thou- 
sand doubloons  of  gold.f 

Don  Luis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  substitution  of  a 
certain,  though  moderate,  revenue  for  a magnificent 
but  unproductive  claim.  He  died  shortly  afterward, 
leaving  no  other  male  issue  than  an  illegitimate  son, 
named  Christopher.  He  left  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  Doha  Maria  de  Mosquera,  one  named  Phillippa, 
and  the  other  Maria,  which  last  became  a nun  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Quirce,  at  Valladolid. 

Don  Luis  having  no  legitimate  son,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Diego,  son  to  his  brother  Christopher. 
A litigation  took  place  between  this  young  hei  and 
his  cousin  Phillippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Luis. 
The  convent  of  St.  Quirce  also  put  in  a claim,  on  be 
half  of  its  inmate,  Doha  Maiia,  who  had  taken  the 
veil.  Christopher,  natural  son  to  Don  Luis,  likewise 
became  a prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  cousin 
Phillippa  soon  thought  it  better  to  join  claims  and  per- 
sons in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a tedious  contest. 
They  were  married,  and  their  union  was  happy, 
though  not  fruitful.  Diego  died  without  issue  in  1578, 
and  with  him  the  legitimate  male  line  of  Columbus 
became  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  now  arose  for  the  estates  and  dig- 
nities descended  from  the  great  discoverer.  Don  Di- 
ego had  two  sisters,  Francisca  and  Maria,  the  former 
of  whom,  and  the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced  their 
several  claims.  To  these  parties  was’-added  Bernard 
Colombo  of  Cogoleto,  who  claimed  as  lineal  descend- 
ant from  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  Aaelantado, 
brother  to  the  discoverer.  He  was,  however,  pro- 
nounced ineligible,  as  the  Adelantado  had  no  acknowl 
edged,  and  certainly  no  legitimate  offspring. 

Baldassar,  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  of  the  house  of 
Cuccaro  and  Conzano,  in  the  dukedom  of  Montferrat, 
in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  persevering  claimant. 
He  came  from  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  for  many  years  to  the  prosecution  of  this  suit. 
He  produced  a genealogical  tree  of  his  family,  in  which 
was  contained  one  Domenico  Colombo,  Lord  of  Cuc- 
caro, whom  he  maintained  10  be  the  identical  father 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  admiral.  He  proved 
that  this  Domenico  was  living  at  the  requisite  era,  and 
produced  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  that  the  navi- 
gator was  born  in  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  ; whence,  it 
was  added,  he  and  his  two  brothers  had  eloped  at  an 
early  age,  and  had  never  returned.^;  A monk  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that 
Christopher  and  his  brothers  were  born  in  that  castle 
of  Cuccaro.  This  testimony  was  afterward  withdrawn 
by  the  prosecutor  ; as  it  was  found  that  the  monk’s 
recollection  must  have  extended  back  considerably 
upward  of  a century. § The  claim  of  Balthazar  was 
negatived.  His  proofs  that  Christopher  Columbus  was 
a native  of  Cuccaro  were  rejected,  as  only  hearsay,  or 
traditionary  evidence.  His  ancestor  Domenico,  it  ap- 
peared from  his  own  showing,  died  in  1456  ; whereas 
it  was  established  that  Domenico,  the  father  of  the 
admiral,  was  living  upward  of  thirty  years  after  that 
date. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1608.  The  male  line 
was  declared  to  be  extinct.  Don  Nunoor  Nugno  Gelves 
de  Portugallo  was  put  in  possession,  and  became  Duke 
of  Veragua.  He  was  grandson  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Don  Diego  (son  of  the  discoverer)  by  his 
vice-queen.  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo.  The  descendants 
of  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Isabella  had  a prior  claim, 
but  their  lines  became  extinct  previous  to  this  decision 


* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  tom.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  446. 
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of  the  suit.  The  Isabella  just  named  had  married 
DonGeorgeof  Portugal,  Count  of  Gelves.  “ Thus,” 
says  Charlevoix,  “.the  dignities  and  wealth  of  Columbus 
passed  into  a branch  of  the  Portuguese  house  of 
Braganza,  established  in  Spain,  of  which  . the  heirs  are 
entitled  De  Portugallo,  Colon , Duke  de  Veragua>  Mar- 
ques de  la  Jamaica , y Almirante  de  las  Indias.  ’ '* 

The  suit  of  Balthazar  Colombo  of  Cuccaro  was  re- 
jected under  three  different  forms,  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  ; and  his  application  for  an  allowance  of 
support,  under  the  legacy  of  Columbus,  in  favor  of 
poor  relations,  was  also  refused  ; although  the  other 
parties  had  assented  to  the  demand. J He  died  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  years  in  prosecu- 
tion of  this  suit.  His  son  returned  to  Italy  persisting 
in  the  validity  of  his  claim  : he  said  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  seek  justice  in  Spain  ; they  were  too  much  inter- 
ested to  keep  those  dignities  and  estates  among  them- 
selves ; but  he  gave  out  that  he  had  received  twelve 
thousand  doubloons  of  gold  in  compromise  from  the 
other  parties  Spotorno,  under  sanction  ot  Ignazio  de 
Giovanni,  a learned  canon,  treats  this  assertion  as  a 
bravado,  to  cover  his  defeat,  being  contradicted  by  his 
evident  poverty. | The  family  of  Cuccaro,  however, 
still  maintain  their  right,  and  express  great  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
admiral  ; and  travellers  occasionally  visit  their  old 
castle  in  Piedmont  with  great  reverence,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 


No.  III. 

FERNANDO  COLUMBUS. 

Fernando  Columbus  (or  Colon,  as  he  is  called  in 
Spain),  the  natural  son  and  historian  of  the  admiral, 
was  born  in  Cordova.  There  is  an  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  his  epitaph, 
it  must  have  been  on  the  28th  September,  1488  ; but 
according  to  his  original  papers  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  which  were  ex- 
amined by  Don  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  historian  of 
that  city,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1487.  His  mother,  Dona  Beatrix  Enriquez, 
was  of  a respectable  family,  but  was  never  married  to 
the  admiral,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers. 

Early  in  1494  Fernando  was  carried  to  court,  to- 
gether wiLh  his  elder  brother  Diego,  by  his  uncle  Don 
Bartholomew,  to  enter  the  royal  household  in  quality 
of  page  to  the  Prince  Don  Juan,  son  and  heir  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  He  and  his  brother  remained  in 
this  situation  until  the  death  of  the  prince,  when  they 
were  takpn  by  Queen  Isabella  as  pages  into  her  own 
service.  Their  education,  of  course,  was  well  at- 
tended to,  and  Fernando  in  after-life  gave  proofs  of 
being  a learned  man. 

In  the  year  1502,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  Fernando  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  and  encountered  all 
its  singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a fortitude  that 
is  mentioned  with  praise  and  admiration  by  the  ad- 
miral. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  it  would  appear  that 
Fernando  made  two  voyages  to  the  New  World.  He 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  also,  to  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  ; and  according  to  Zuniga 
(Anales  de  Seville  de  1539,  No.  3)  travelled  over  all 
Europe  and  a part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Possessing 
talents,  judgment,  and  industry,  these  opportunities 
were  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  acquired  much  infor- 
mation in  geography,  navigation,  and  natural  history. 
Being  of  a studious  habit,  and  fond  of  books,  he 
formed  a select,  yet  copious  library,  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  in  print  and  in  manuscript. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  he 

* Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  tom.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  447. 

t Bossi,  Dissertation  on  the  Country  of  Columbus. 

1 Spotorno,  p.  127.  , 


undertook  to  establish  an  academy  and  college  of 
mathematics  at  Seville  ; and  for  this  purpose  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a sumptuous  edifice,  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  facing  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
the  place  where  the  monastery  of  San  Laureano  is 
now  situated.  His  constitution,  however,  had  been 
broken  by  the  sufferings  he  had  experienced  in  his 
travels  and  voyages,  and  a premature  death  prevented 
the  completion  of  his  plan  of  the  academy,  and  broke 
off  other  useful  labors.  He  died  in  Seville  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1539,  at  the  age,  according  to  his  epitaph,  of 
fifty  years,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  days.  He  left 
no  issue,  and  was  never  married.  His  body  was  in- 
terred according  to  his  request,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
same  establishment. 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  much  to  letters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  composed  a 
work  in  four  books,  or  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
defaced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work  itself  is  lost. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  according  to  Zuniga, 
the  fragments  of  the  inscription  specify  it  to  have 
contained,  among  a variety  of  matter,  historical, 
moral,  and  geographical  notices  of  the  countries  he 
had  visited,  but  especially  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  his  father. 

His  most  important  and  permanent  work,  however, 
was  a history  of  the  admiral,  composed  in  Spanish.  It 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Alonzo  de  Ulloa,  and 
from  this  Italian  translation  have  proceeded  the  edi- 
tions which  have  since  appeared  in  various  languages. 
It  is  singular  that  the  work  only  exists  in  Spanish,  in 
the  form  of  a re  translation  from  that  of  Ulloa,  and 
full  of  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and 
in  dates  and  distances. 

Don  Fernando  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  particularly  of  the  fourth  voy- 
age wherein  he  accompanied  his  father.  He  had  also 
the  papers  and  charts  of  his.  Father,  and  recent  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds  to  extract  from,  as  well  as  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  personages  who  were 
concerned  in  the  events  which  he  records.  He  was  a 
man  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes  more  dis- 
passionately than  could  be  expected,  when  treating  of 
matters  which  affected  the  honor,  the  interests,  and 
happiness  of  his  father.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  have  suffered  the  whole  of  his 
father’s  life,  previous  to  his  discoveries  (a  period  of 
abput  fifty-six  years),  to  remain  in  obscurity.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  cast  a cloud  over  it,  and  only 
to  have  presented  his  father  to  the  reader  after  he  had 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  actions,  and  his 
history  had  become  in  a manner  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  world.  His  work,  however,  is  an  in- 
valuable document,  entitled  to  great  faith,  and  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  Continent. 


Galley,  from  the  tomb  of  Fernando  Columbus,  at  Seville. 


No.  IV. 

AGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

As  the  date  I have  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Colum- 
bus makes  him  about  ten  years  older  than  he  is  gen- 
erally represented,  at  the  time  of  his  discoveries,  it  is 
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proper  to  state  precisely  my  authority.  In  the  val- 
uable manuscript  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  written  by  Andres  Bernaldes,  the  curate 
of  Los  Palacios,  there  is  a long  tract  on  the  subject  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  ; it  concludes  with  these 
words  : Murid  en  Valladolid,  el  aiio  de  1506,  en  el  mes 
de  Mayo,  in  seneetute  bona,  de  edad  70  aiios,  poco  mas  d 
menos.  (He  died  in  Valladolid  in  the  year  1506.  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  a good  old  age,  being  seventy 
years  old,  a little  more  or  less.)  The  curate  of  Los 
Palacios  was  a contemporary,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Columbus,  who  was  occasionally  a guest  in  his 
house  ; no  one  was  more  competent,  therefore,  to 
form  a correct  idea  of  bis  age.  It  is  singular  that, 
while  the  biographers  of  Columbus  have  been  seeking 
to  establish  the  epoch  of  his  birth  by  various  calcula- 
tions and  conjectures,  this  direct  testimony  of  honest 
Andres  Bernaldes  has  entirely  escaped  their  notice, 
though  some  of  them  had  his  manuscript  in  their 
hands.  It  was  first  observed  by  my  accurate  friend 
Don  Antonio  Uguina  in  the  course  of  his  exact  inves- 
tigations, and  has  been  pointed  out  and  ably  supported 
by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  valuable  collection  of  voyages. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Columbus  will 
be  found  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  curate  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  increasing  infirmities  with 
which  he  struggled  during  his  voyages,  and  which  at 
last  rendered  him  a cripple  and  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  The  allusion  to  his  advanced  age  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  sovereigns,  wherein  he  relates  the  con- 
solation he  had  received  from  a secret  voice  in  the 
night  season  : Tu  vejez  no  impedira  a toda  cosa 
grande.  Abrahan  pasaba  cien  aiios  cuando  engendro  a 
Isaac,  elc.  (Thy  old  age  shall  be  no  impediment  to 
any  great  undertaking.  Abraham  was  above  a hun- 
dred years  old,  when  he  begat  Isaac,  etc.)  The  per- 
mission granted  him  by  the  king  the  year  previous  to 
his  death  to  travel  on  a mule,  instead  of  a horse,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities  ; and  the  assertion 
of  Oviedo,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  quite 
old  {era  y a viejo). 

This  fact  of  the  advanced  age  of  Columbus  throws 
quite  a new  coloring  over  his  character  and  history. 
How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  sustained  him  through  his  long  career  of  solici- 
tation, and  the  noble  pride  with  which  he  refused 
to  descend  from  his  dignified  demands,  and  to  bargain 
about  his  proposition,  though  life  was  rapidly  wast- 
ing in  delays.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  undertook  repeated  voy- 
ages into  unknown  seas,  amid  all  kinds  of  perils  and 
hardships  ; the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  an  accumulation  of  mental  and  bodily  afflic- 
tions, enough  to  have  disheartened  and  destroyed  the 
most  youthful  and  robust,  and  the'  irrepressible  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  with  which  to  the  last  he  still  rose  from 
under  the  ruined  concerns  and  disappointed  hopes 
and  blasted  projects  of  one  enterprise,  to  launch  into 
another,  still  more  difficult  and  perilous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  all  these  things 
in  Columbus  when  we  considered  him  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  life  ; how  much  more  are  they  entitled  to 
our  wonder  as  the  achievements  of  a man  whom  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities  was  pressing  into  the 
grave. 


No.  V. 

LINEAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  ancestry  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  formed 
a point  of  zealous  controversy,  which  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily settled.  Several  honorable  families,  possess- 
ing domains  in  Placentia,  Montferrat,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Genoese  territories,  claim  him  as  be- 
longing to  their  houses  : and  to  these  has  recently 
been  added  the  noble  family  of  Colombo  in  Modena.'* 


* Spotorno,  Hist.  Mem.,  p.  5. 


The  natural  desire  to  prove  consanguinity  with  a man 
of  distinguished  renown  has  excited  this  rivalry  ; but 
it  has  been  heightened,  in  particular 'instances,  by  the 
hope  of  succeeding  to  titles  and  situations  of  wealth 
and  honor,  when  his  male  line  of  descendants  became 
extinct.  The  investigation  is  involved  in  particular 
obscurity,  as  even  his  immediate  relatives  appear  to 
have  been  in  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

Fernando  Columbus  in  his  biography  of  the  admiral, 
after  a pompous  prelude,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
throw  a vague  and  cloudy  magnificence  about  the 
origin  of  his  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempts  of 
some  to  obscure  his  fame,  by  making  him  a native  of 
various  small  and  insignificant  villages  ; and  dwells 
with  more  complacency  upon  others  who  make  him  a 
nalive  of  places  in  which  there  were  persons  of  much 
honor  of  the  name,  and  many  sepulchral  monuments 
with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the  Colombos.  He  relates 
his  having  himself  gone  to  the  castle  of  Cucureo,  to 
visit  his  two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Colombo,  who 
were  rich  and  noble,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
above  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  who  he  had 
heard  were  relatives  of  his  father  ; but  they  could  give 
him  no  information  upon  the  subject  ; whereupon  he 
breaks  forth  into  his  professed  contempt  for  these  ad- 
ventitious claims,  declaring,  that  he  thinks  it  better  !o 
content  himself  with  dating  from  the  glory  of  the  ad- 
miral, than  to  go  about  inquiring  whether  his  father 
“ were  a merchant,  or  one  who  kept  his  hawks 
since,  adds  he,  of  persons  of  similar  pursuits,  there 
are  thousands  who  die  every  day,  whose  memory, 
even  among  their  own  neighbors  and  relatives,  per- 
ishes immediately,  without  its  being  possible  afterward 
to  ascertain  even  whether  they  existed. 

After  this,  and  a few  more  expressions  of  similar 
disdain  for  these  empty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in 
vehement  abuse  cf  Agostino  Guistiniani,  whom  he 
calls  a false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial,  or  ma- 
lignant compatriot,  for  having,  in  his  psalter,  traduced 
his  father,  bv  saying,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  Fernando  leaves  the 
question  of  his  father’s  parentage  in  all  its  original 
obscurity,  yet  appears  irritably  sensitive  to  any  deiog- 
atory  suggestions  of  others,  his  whole  evidence  tends 
to  the  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

Of  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Colombo  family, 
of  which  the  admiral  probably  was  a remote  descendant, 
we  have  some  account,  in  Herrera.  “ We  learn,”  he 
says.  “ that  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Second,  in  940,  con- 
firmed to  the  counts  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Alexandra 
Colombo,  brothers,  the  feudatory  possessions  which 
they  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of  Ayqui, 
Savona,  Aste,  Montferrato,  Turin,  Viceli,  Parma, 
Cremona,  and  Bergamo,  and  all  others  which  they 
held  in  Italy.  It  appears  that  the  Colombos  of  Cuc- 
caro,  Cucureo,  and  Placentia  were  the  same,  and  that 
the  emperor  in  the  same  year,  940,  made  donation  to 
the  said  three  brothers  of  the  castles  of  Cuccaro,  Con- 
zano,  Rosignano,  and  others,  and  of  the  fourth  part 
of  Bistanio,  which  appertained  to  the  empire. f 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  of  those  biographers 
bent  on  ennobling  Columbus,  has  been  to  make  him 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Cuccaro,  a burgh  of  Montferrat,  in 
Piedmont,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  born  in  his 
father’s  castle  at  that  place  ; whence  he  and  his 
brothers  eloped  at  an  early  age,  and  never  returned. 
This  was  asserted  in  the  course  of  a process  brought 
by  a certain  Baldasser  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  resident 
in  Genoa,  but  originally  of  Cuccaro,  claiming  the  title 
and  estates,  on  the  death  of  Diego  Colon,  Duke  of 
Veragua,  in  1578,  the  great-grandson  and  last  legiti- 
mate male  descendant  of  the  admiral.  The  council  of 
the  Indies  decided  against  this  claim  to  relationship. 


* Literally,  in  the  original,  Cazador  de  Volatcria.  a Fal- 
coner. Hawking  was  in  those  days  an  amusement  of  the 
highest  classes;  and  to  keep  hawks  was  a.most  a sign  oi 
nobility. 

t Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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Some  account  of  the  lawsuit  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  work. 

This  romantic  story,  like  all  others  of  the  nobility 
of  his  parentage,  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  subse- 
quent events  of  his  life,  his  long  struggles  with  indi- 
gence and  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties  he  endured 
from  the  want  of  family  connections.  How  can  it  be 
believed,  says  Bossi,  that  this  same  man,  who,  in  his 
most  cruel  adversities,  was  incessantly  taunted  by  his 
enemies  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  should  not  re- 
ply to  this  reproach,  by  declaring  his  origin,  if  he  were 
really  descended  fromlhe  Lords  of  Cuccaro, *Conzano, 
and  Rosignano  ? a circumstance  which  would  have 
obtained  him  the  highest  credit  with  the  Spanish  no- 
bility.* 

The  different  families  of  Colombo  which  lay  claim 
to  the  great  navigator  seem  to  be  various  branches  of 
one  tree,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  appertaining 
remotely  to  the  same  respectable  stock. 

It  appears  evident,  however,  that  Columbus  sprang 
immediately  from  a line  of  humble  but  industrious 
citizens,  which  had  existed  in  Genoa,  even  from  the 
time  of  Giacomo  Colombo  the  wool-carder,  in  1311, 
mentioned  by  Spotorno  ; nor  is  this  in  any  wise  incom- 
patible with  the  intimation  of  Fernando  Columbus, 
that  the  family  had  been  reduced  from  high  estate  to 
great  povtrty,  by  the  wars  of  Lombardy.  The  feuds 
of  Italy,  in  those  ages,  had  broken  down  and  scat- 
tered many  of  the  noblest  families  ; and  while  some 
branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of  castles 
and  domains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  hum- 
blest population  of  the  cities. 


No.  VI. 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  birth 
place  of  Columbus.  The  greatness  of  his  renown  has 
induced  various  places  to  lay  claim  to  him  as  a native, 
and  from  motives  of  laudable  pride,  for  nothing  re- 
flects greater  lustre  upon  a city  than  to  have  given 
birth  to  distinguished  men.  The  original  and  long- 
established  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Genoa  ; but  such 
strenuous  claims  were  asserted  by  the  states  of  Pla- 
centia, and  in  particular  of  Piedmont,  that  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Genoa  was  induced, 
in  1812,  to  nominate  three  of  its  members,  Signors 
Serra,  Carrega,  and  Piaggio,  commissioners  to  exam- 
ine into  these  pretensions. 

The  claims  of  Placentia  had  been  first  advanced  in 
1662,  by  Pietro  Maria  Campi,  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  that  place,  who  maintained  that  Columbus 
was  a native  of  the  village  ol  Pradello.in  that  vicinity. 
It  appeared  probable,  on  investigation,  that  Bertolino 
Colombo,  great-grandfather  to  the  admiral,  had  owned 
a smiall  property  in  Pradello,  the  rent  of  which  had 
been  received  by  Domenico  Colombo  of  Genoa,  and 
after  bis  death  by  his  sons  Christopher  and  Bartholo- 
mew. Admitting  this  assertion  to  be  correct,  there 
was  no  ptoof  that  either  the  admiral,  his  father,  or 
grandfather  had  ever  resided  on  tha.t  estate.  The  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  indicated,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  home  was  in  Genoa. 

The  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintained  with  more 
plausibility.  It  was  shown  that  a Domenico  Colombo 
was  'ord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in  Montferrat,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  it 
was  asserted,  was  his  son,  and  born  in  his  castle. 
Balthazar  Colombo,  a descendant  of  this  person,  in- 
stituted a lawsuit  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  for 
the  inheritance  ot  the  admiral,  when  his  male  line  be- 
came extinct.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  decided 
against  him,  as  is  shown  in  an  account  of  that  process 
given  among  the  illustrations  of  this  history.  It  was 
proved  that  Domenico  Colombo,  father  of  the  admiral, 
was  resident  in  Genoa  both  before  and  many  years 
after  the  death  of  this  lord  of  Cuccaro,  who  bore  the 
same  name. 


"Dissertation,  etc. 


The  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Letters  of  Genoa  to  examine  into  these 
pretensions,  after  a long  and  diligent  investigation, 
gave  a voluminous  and  circumstantial  report  in  favor 
of  Genoa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest  may  be 
found  iri  the  History  of  Columbus  by  Signor  Bossi, 
who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  the  question,  con- 
firms their  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  further  cor- 
roboration, that  Peter  Martyr  and  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas,  who  were  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of 
Columbus,  and  Juan  de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  his- 
torian, all  make  Columbus  a native  of  the  Genoese 
territories. 

There  has  been  a question  fruitful  of  discussion 
among  the  Genoese  themselves,  whether  Columbus 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  territory.  Finale,  and  Oneglia,  and  Savona, 
towns  on  the  Ligurian  coast  to  the  west,  Boggiasco, 
Cogoleto,  and  several  other  towns  and  villages,  claim 
him  as  their  own.  His  family  possessed  a small 
property  at  a village  or  hamlet  between  Quinto  and 
Nervi,  called  Terra  Rossa  ; in  Latin,  Terra  Rubra  ; 
which  has  induced  some  writers  to  assign  his  birth  to 
one  of  those  places.  Bossi  says  that  there  is  still  a 
tower  between  Quinto  and  Nervi  which  bears  the  title 
of  Torre  dei  Colombi.*  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
brother  to  the  admiral,  styled  himself  of  Teira  Rubra, 
in  a Latin  inscription  on  a map  which  he  presented  to 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Fernando  Columbus 
states,  in  his  history  of  the  admiral,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  subscribe  himself  in  the  same  manner  be- 
fore he  attained  to  his  dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  The  fam- 
ilies there  claim  the  discoverer,  and  preserve  a portrait 
of  him.  One  or  both  of  the  two  admirals  named  Co- 
lombo, with  whom  he  sailed,  are  stated  to  have  come 
from  that  place,  and  to  have  been  confounded  with 
him  so  as  to  have  given  support  to  this  idea.f 

Savona,  a city  in  the  Genoese  territories,  has 
claimed  the  same  honor,  and  this  claim  has  recently 
been  very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signor  Giovanni 
Battista  Belloro,  an  advocate  of  Savona,  has  stren- 
uously maintained  this  claim  in  an  ingenious  disputa- 
tion, dated  May  12th,  1826,  in  form  of  a letter  to 
the  Baron  du  Zach,  editor  of  a valuable  astronomical 
and  geographical  journal,  published  monthly  at  Ge- 
noa..'): 

Signor.  Belloro  claims  it  as  an  admilted  fact,  that 
Domenico  Colombo  was  for  many  years  a resident  and 
citizen  of  Savona,  in  which  place  one  Christopher 
Columbus  is  shown  to  have  signed  a document  in 
1472. 

He  states  that  a public  square  in  that  city  bore  the 
name  of  Platea  Columbi,  toward  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  ; that  the  Ligurian  government  gave  the  name 
of  jurisdizione  di  Colombi  to  that  district  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  persuasion  that  the  great  navigatof 
was  a native  of  Savona,  and  that  Columbus  gave  the 
name  of  Saona  to  a little  island  adjacent  to  Hispani- 
ola. among  his  earliest  discoveries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writers,  principally 
poets,  and  various  historians  and  poets  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  thus  establishes  the  point  that  Columbus 
was  held  to  be  a native  of  Savona  by  persons  of  re- 
spectable authority.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Magnifico  Francisco  Spinola,  as  re- 
lated by  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Pollero, 
stating  that  he  had  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Christopher 
Columbus  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  and  that  the  epi- 
taph states  him  expressly  to  be  a native  of  Savona  : 
“Hie  jacet  Christophorus  Columbus  Savonensis.''§ 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Signor  Belloro  show  his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  native  city,  but  do  not  au- 

* Bossi.  French  Translation,  Paris,  1824,  p.  69. 

t Ibid. 

t Correspondence  Astronom.  Geograph,  etc.  de  Baron 
du  Zach,  vol.  14,  cahier  6,  lettera  29.  1826. 

$ Felippo  Alberto  Pollero,  Epicherema,  cioe  breve  dis- 
corso  per  difesa  di  sua  persona  e carrattere.  Torino,  per 
Gio  Battista  Zappata.  MCDXCVI.  {read  1696)  in  40.  pag, 
47- 
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thenticate  the  fact  he  undertakes  to  establish.  He 
shows  clearly  that  many  respectable  writers  believed 
Columbus  to  be  a native  of  Savona  ; but  a far  greater 
number  can  be  adduced,  and  many  of  them  contem- 
porary with  the  admiral,  some  of  them  his  intimate 
friends,  others  his  fellow-citizens,  who  state  him  to 
have  been  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  Among  the 
Savonese  writers,  Giulio  Salinorio,  who  investigated 
the  subject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
“ Genova , ciltd  nobilissima , era  la  patria  de  Colombo." 

Signor  Belloro  appears  to  be  correct  in  stating  that 
Domenico,  the  father  of  'the  admiral,  was  several 
years  resident  in  Savona.  But  it  appears  from  his  own 
dissertation,  that  the  Christopher  who  witnessed  the 
testament  in  1472,  styled  himself  of  Genoa  : “ Christo- 
phorus  Columbus  lanerius  de  Janua.”  This  incident 
is  stated  by  other  writers,  who  presume  this  Chris- 
topher to  have  been  the  navigator  on  a visit  to  his 
father,  in  the  interval  of  his  early  voyages.  In  as  far 
as  the  circumstance  bears  on  the  point,  it  supports  the 
idea  that  he  was  born  at  Genoa. 

The  epitaph,  on  which  Signor  Belloro  places  his 
principal  reliance,  entirely  fails.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  not  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  nor 
was  any  monument  erected  to  him  in  that  edifice. 
The  tomb  to  which  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto 
Pollero  alludes  may  have  been  that  of  Fernando 
Columbus,  son  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  his  noble  library.  The  place 
of  his  sepulture  is  designated  by  a broad  slab  of  white 
marble,  inserted  in  the  pavement,  with  an  inscription, 
partly  in  Spanish,  partly  in  Latin,  recording  the  merits 
of  Fernando  and  the  achievements  of  his  father.  On 
either  side  of  the  epitaph  is  engraved  an  ancient  Span- 
ish Galley.  The  inscription  quoted  by  Signor  Belloro 
may  have  been  erroneously  written  from  memory  by 
the  Magnifico  Francisco  Spinola,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  he  had  beheld  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer. As  Fernando  was  born  at  Cordova,  the  term 
Savonensis  must  have  been  another  error  of  memory 
in  the  Magnifico  ; no  such  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inscription. 

This  question  of  birthplace  has  also  been  investi- 
gated with  considerable  minuteness,  and  a decision 
given  in  favor  of  Genoa,  by  D.  Gio  Battista  Spotorno, 
ot  the  royal  university  in  that  city,  in  his  historical 
memoir  of  Columbus.  He  shows  that  the  family  of 
the  Columbi  had  long  been  resident  in  Genoa.  By  an 
extract  from  the  notarial  register,  it  appeared  that  one 
Giacomo  Colombo,  a wool  carder,  resided  without  the 
gate  of  St.  Andria,  in  the  year  1311.  An  agreement, 
also,  published  by  the  academy  of  Genoa,  proved,  that 
in  1489,  Domenico  Colombo  possessed  a house  and 
shop,  and  a garden  with  a well,  in  the  street  of  St. 
Andrew’s  gate,  anciently  without  the  wails,  presumed 
to  have  been  the  same  residence  with  that  of  Giacomo 
Colombo.  He  rented  also  another  house  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Via  Mulcento,  leading 
from  the  street  of  St.  Andrew  to  the  Strada  Giulia.* 

Signor  Bossi  states,  that  documents  lately  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  present 
the  name  of  Domenico  Colombo  several  times,  from 
1456  to  1459,  and  designate  him  as  son  of  Giovanni 
Colombo,  husband  of  Susanna  Fontanarossa, and  father 
of  Christopher,  Bartholomew,  and  Giacomo, f (or 
Diego).  He  slates  also  that  the  receipts  of  the  canons 
show  that  the  last  payment  of  rent  was  made  by  Do- 
menico Colombo  for  his  dwelling  in  14S9.  He  sur- 
mises that  the  admiral  was  born  in  the  before-men- 
tioned house  belonging  to  those  monks,  in  Via  Mul- 
cento, and  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen.  He  adds  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Genoese  acad- 
emy, in  the  margin  of  which  the  notary  had  stated 
that  the  name  of  Christopher  was  on  the  register  of 
the  parish  as  having  been  baptized  in  that  church. I 


* Spotorno,  Eng.  trans.  p.  xi.  xii. 

t Bossi,  French  trans.  p.  76. 
f Ibid.,  p.  88. 


Andres  Bernaldez,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  says  that  he  was 
of  Genoa.*  Agostino  Giustiniani.  a contemporary 
of  Columbus,  likewise  asserts  it  in  his  Polyglot  Psal- 
ter, published  in  Genoa,  in  1516.  Antonio  tie  Herrera, 
an  author  of  great  accuracy,  who,  though  not  a con- 
temporary, had  access  to  the  best  documents,  asserts 
decidedly  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Alexander 
Geraldini,  brother  to  the  nuncio,  and  instructor  to  the 
children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a most  intimate 
friend  of  Columbus. f Also  Antonio  Gallop  Barlolo 
meo  Senarega,§  and  Uberto  Foglieta.j  all  contempo- 
raries with  the  admiral,  and  natives  of  Genoa,  to- 
gether with  an  anonymous  writer,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  at  Venice  in  1509.*" 
It  is  unnec  ssary  to  mention  historians  of  later  date 
agreeing  in  the  same  fact,  as  they  must  have  derived 
their  information  from  some  of  these  authorities. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  Colum- 
bus has  been  treated  thus  minutely,  because  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a point  of  warm  con- 
troversy. It  may  be  considered,  however,  as  conclu- 
sively decided  by  the  highest  authority,  the  evidence 
of  Columbus  himself.  In  a testament  executed  in 
1498,  which  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  before  the 
Spanish  tribunals  in  certain  lawsuits  among  his  de- 
scendants, he  twice  declares  that  he  was  a native  of 
the  city  of  Genoa:  “ Siendo  yo  navido  en  Genova." 
“ I being  born  in  Genoa.”  And  again,  he  repeats  the 
assertion,  as  a reason  for  enjoining  certain  conditions 
on  his  heirs,  which  manifest  the  interest  he  takes  in 
his  native  place.  “ I command  the  said  Diego,  my 
son,  or  the  person  who  inherits  the  said  mayorazgo 
(or  entailed  estate),  that  he  maintain  always  in  the 
city  of  Genoa  a person  of  our  lineage,  who  shall  have 
a house  and  a wife  there,  and  to  furnish  him  with  an 
income  on  which  he  can  live  decently,  as  a person 
connected  with  our  family,  and  hold  footing  and  root 
in  that  city  as  a native  of  it,  so  that  he  may  have  aid 
and  favor  in  that  city  in  case  of  need,  for  front  thence 
I came  and  there  was  born."** * * * § ** 

In  another  part  of  his  testament  he  expresses  him- 
self with  a filial  fondness  in  respect  to  Genoa.  “ I 
ommand  the  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  pos- 
sess the  said  mayorazgo,  that  he  labor  and  strive  al- 
ways for  the  honor,  and  welfare,  and  increase  of  the 
city  of  Genoa,  and  employ  all  his  abilities  and  means 
in  defending  and  augmenting  the  welfare  and  honor 
of  her  republic,  in  all  matters  which  are  not  contrary 
to  the  service  of  the  church  of  God,  and  the  state  of 
the  king  and  queen  our  sovereigns,  and  their  succes- 
sors.” 

An  informal  codicil,  executed  by  Columbus  at  Valla- 
dolid, May  4th,  1506,  sixteen  days  before  his  death, 
was  discovered  about  1785,  in  the  Corsini  library  at 
Rome.  It  is  termed  a military  codicil,  from  being 
made  in  the  manner  which  the  civil  law  allows  to  the 
soldier  who  executes  such  an  instrument  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  or  in  expectation  of  death.  It  was  written  cr. 
the  blank  page  of  a little  breviary  presented  to  Colum- 
bus by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Columbus  leaves  tne 
book  “ to  his  beloved  country,  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
noa.” 

He  directs  the  erection  of  a hospital  in  that  city  for 
the  poor,  with  provision  for  its  support  ; and  he  de- 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  ms.  cap.  118. 

t Alex.  Geraldini,  Itin.  ad.  Reg.  sub.  Aquinor. 

f Antonio  Gallo.  Analesof  Genoa,  Muratori,  tom.  23. 

§ Senaregi,  Muratori,  tom.  24. 

||  Foglieta,  Elog.  Clar.  Ligur. 

1 Grineus,  Nov.  Orb. 

**  " Item.  Mando  el  dicho  Don  Diego  mi  hijo,  .i  la  persona 
que  heredare  el  dicho  mayorazgo,  que  lenga  y sosteng  1 siem- 
pre  en  la  ciudad  de  Genova  una  persona  de  nnesiro  linage 
que  tenga  alii  casa  e muger,  <5  !e  ordene  renta  con  que 
pueda  vivir  honestamente,  como  persona  tan  llegada  a 
nuestro  linage,  y haga  pie  y raiz  en  la  riicha  ciudad  como 
natural  della,  porque  podra  haber  de  la  riicha  ciudad  ayuda 
e favor  en  las  cosas  del  menesler  suyo,  pucs  que  della  salt  p 
en  ella  naci. ' ' 
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dares  that  republic  his  successor  in  the  admiralty  of 
the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  his  male  line  becoming  ex 
tinct. 

The  authenticity  of  this  paper  has  been  questioned. 
It  has  been  said,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  Co- 
lumbus having  resort  to  a usage  with  which  he  was 
most  likely,  unacquainted.  The  objections  are  not 
cogent.  Columbus  was  accustomed  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a military  life,  and  he  repeatedly  wrote  letters 
in  critical  moments  as  a precaution  against  some  fatal 
occurrence  that  seemed  to  impend.  The  present  codi- 
cil, from  its  date,  must  have  been  written  a few  days 
previous  to  his  death,  perhaps  at  a moment  when  he 
imagined  himself  at  extremity.  This  may  account  for 
any  difference  in  the  handwriting,  especially  as  he 
was,  at  times,  so  affected  by  the  gout  in  his  hands  as 
not  to  be  able  to  write  except  at  night.  Particular 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  signature  ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  uniform  in  regard  to  that,  and  it  is 
a point  to  which  any  one  who  attempted  a forgery 
would  be  attentive.  It  does  not  appear,  likewise,  that 
any  advantage  could  have  been  obtained  by  forging 
the  paper,  or  that  any  such  was  attempted. 

In  1502,  when  Columbus  was  about  to  depart  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  formerly  ambassador  from 
Genoa  to  Spain,  and  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  all 
his  grants  and  commissions  from  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns, authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Seville. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  bank  of  San  Gior- 
gio, at  Genoa  assigning  a tenth  of  his  revenues  to  be 
paid  to  that  city,  in  diminution  of  the  duties  on  corn, 
wine,  and  other  provisions. 

Why  should  Columbus  feel  this  strong  interest  in 
Genoa,  had  he  been  born  in  any  of  the  other  Italian 
states  which  have  laid  claim  to  him  ? He  was  under 
no  obligation  to  Genoa.  He  had  resided  there  but  a 
brief  portion  of  his  early  life  ; and  his  proposition  for 
discovery,  according  to  some  writers,  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  that  republic.  There  is  nothing  to 
warrant  so  strong  an  interest  in  Genoa  but  the  filial 
tie  which  links  the  heart  of  a man  to  his  native  place, 
however  he  may  be  separated  from  it  by  time  or  dis- 
tance, and  however  little  he  may  be  indebted  to  it  for 
favors. 

Again,  had  Columbus  been  born  in  any  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Genoese  coast  which  have  claimed 
him  for  a native,  why  should  he  have  made  these  be- 
quests in  favor  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  not  of  his 
native  town  or  village  ? 

These  bequests  were  evidently  dictated  by  a mingled 
sentiment  of  pride  and  affection,  which  would  be 
without  all  object  if  not  directed  to  his  native  place. 
He  was  at  this  time  elevated  above  all  petty  pride  on 
the  subject.  His  renown  was  so  brilliant,  that  it 
would  have  shed  a lustre  on  any  hamlet,  however  ob- 
scure ; and  the  strong  love  of  country  here  manifested 
would  never  have  felt  satisfied,  until  it  had  singled 
out  the  spot,  and  nestled  down  in  the  very  cradle  of 
his  infancy.  These  appear  to  be  powerful  reasons, 
drawn  from  natural  feeling,  for  deciding  in  favor  of 
Genoa. 


No.  VII. 

THE  COLOMBOS. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Columbus  there 
were  two  other  navigators,  bearing  the  same  name, 
of  some  rank  and  celebrity,  with  whom  he  occasion- 
ally sailed  ; their  names  occurring  vaguely  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  obscure  part  of  his  career,  have 
caused  much  perplexity  to  some  of  his  biographers, 
who  have  supposed  that  they  designated  the  discov- 
erer. Fernando  Columbus  affirms  them  to  have  been 
family  connections,*  and  his  father  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “ I am  not  the  first  admiral  of  our  family.” 

These  two  were  uncle  and  nephew  : the  latter  being 
termed  by  historians  Colombo  the  younger  (by  the 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  1. 


Spanish  historians  Colombo  el  mozo).  They  were  in 
the  Genoese  service,  but  are  mentioned,  occasionally, 
in  old  chronicles  as  French  commanders,  because 
Genoa,  during  a great  part  of  their  time,  was  under 
the  protection,  or  rather  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  her  ships  and  captains,  being  engaged  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  that  power,  were  identified  with  the 
French  marine. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  elder  Colombo  in  Zurita’s 
Annals  of  Arragon  (L.  xix.  p.  261),  in  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  subject  of  the 
claim  of  the  Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
In  1476,  the  King  of  Portugal  determined  to  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  to  incite  his  ally, 
Louis  XI.,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  province  of 
Guipuzcoa. 

The  king  left  Toro,  says  Zurita,  on  the  13th  June, 
and  went  by  the  river  to  the  city  of  Porto,  in  order  to 
await  the  armada  of  the  king  of  France,  the  captain 
of  which  was  Colon  (Colombo),  who  was  to  navigate 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  pass  to  Marseilles. 

After  some  delays  Colombo  arrived  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  with  the  French  armada  at  Bermeo,  on 
the  coast  of  Biscay,  where  he  encountered  a violent 
storm,  lost  his  principal  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coast  of 
Galicia,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  Ribaldo,  and 
lost  a great  many  of  his  men.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lisbon  to  receive  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  em- 
barked in  the  fleet  in  August,  with  a number  of  his 
noblemen,  and  took  two  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  horse,  to 
strengthen  the  Portuguese  garrisons  along  the  Bar- 
bary coast.  There  were  in  the  squadron  twelve  ships 
and  five  caravels.  After  touching  at  Ceuta  the  fleet 
proceeded  to  Colibre,  where  the  king  disembarked  in 
the  middle  of  September,  the  weather  not  permitting 
them  to  proceed  to  Marseilles.  (Zurita,  L.  xix.  Ch. 
51-) 

This  Colombo  is  evidently  the  naval  commander  of 
whom  the  following  mention  is  made  by  Jaques 
George  de  Chaufepie,  in  his  supplement  to  Bayle 
(vol.  2,  p.  126  of  letter  C). 

“ I do  not  know  what  dependence,”  says  Chaufe- 
pie, “ is  to  be  placed  on  a fact  reported  in  the  Duca- 
tiana  (Part  I,  p.  143),  that  Columbus  was  in  1474 
captain  of  several  ships  for  Louis  XI.,  and  that,  as  the 
Spaniards  had  made  at  that  time  an  irruption  into 
Roussillon,  he  thought  that,  for  reprisal,  and  without 
contravening  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  he 
could  run  down  Spanish  vessels.  He  attacked,  there- 
fore, and  took  two  galleys  of  that  nation,  freighted  on 
the  account  of  various  individuals.  On  complaints  of 
this  action  being  made  to  King  Ferdinand,  he  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Louis  XI.  ; his  letter  is  dated  the 
gth  December,  1474.  Ferdinand  terms  Christopher 
Columbus  a subject  of  Louis  ; it  was  because,  as  is 
known,  Columbus  was  a Genoese,  and  Louis  was  sov- 
ereign of  Genoa  : although  that  city  and  Savona  were 
held  of  him  in  fief  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  this 
same  Colombo  of  whom  the  circumstance  is  related 
by  Bossi,  and  after  him  by  Spotorno  on  the  authority 
of  a letter  found  in  the  archives  of  Milan,  and  written 
in  1476  by  two  illustrious  Milanese  gentlemen,  on 
their  return  from  Jerusalem.  The  letter  states  that 
in  the  previous  year  1475,  as  the  Venetian  fleet  was 
stationed  off  Cyprus  to  guard  the  island,  a Genoese 
squadron,  commanded  by  one  Colombo,  sailed  by 
them  with  an  air  of  defiance,  shouting  “ Viva  San  Gi- 
orgia  !”  As  the  republics  were  then  at  peace  they  were 
permitted  to  pass  unmolested. 

Bossi  supposes  that  the  Colombo  here  mentioned 
was  Christopher  Columbus  the  discoverer  ; but  it  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  the  old  Genoese  admiral  of 
that  name,  who  according  to  Zurita  was  about  that 
time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  who,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  hero  of  both  the  preceding  occur- 
rences. 

The  nephew  of  this  Colombo,  called  by  the  Spanish 
Colombo  el  mozo,  commanded  a few  years  afterward 
a squadron  in  the  French  service,  as  will  appear  in  a 
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subsequent  illustration,  and  Columbus  may  at  various 
times  have  held  an  inferior  command  under  both  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  been  present  on  the  above  cited  oc- 
casions. 


No.  VIII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  JOHN  OF  ANJOU. 

About  the  time  that  Columbus  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  his  native  city  was  in  a state  of  great 
alarm  and  peril  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  Al- 
phonso  V.  of  Aragon.  King  of  Naples.  Finding  itself 
too  weak  to  contend  singly  with  such  a foe,  and  hav- 
ing in  vain  looked  for  assistance  from  Italy,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Vllth  of 
France.  That  monarch  sent  to  its  assistance  John  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Rene  or  Renato,  King  of  Naples,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  crown  by  Alphonso. 
John  of  Anjou,  otherwise  called  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria,* immediately  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  place,  repaired  its  fortifications,  and  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with  strong  chains.  In  the 
meantime,  Alphonso  had  prepared  a large  land  force, 
and  assembled  an  armament  of  twenty  ships  and  ten 
galleys  at  Ancona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Genoa.  The 
situation  of  the  latter  was  considered  eminently  peril- 
ous, when  Alphonso  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a calenture  and 
died,  leaving  the  kingdoms  of  Anjou  and  Sicily  to  his 
brother  John,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  son 
Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  Alphonso,  and  the  subsequent  divis- 
ion of  his  dominions,  while  they  relieved  the  fears  of 
the  Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  hopes  on  the  part  of 
the  house  of  Anjou  ; and  the  Duke  John,  encouraged 
by  emissaries  from  various  powerful  partisans  among 
the  Neapolitan  nobility,  determined  to  onake  a bold 
attempt  upon  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown. 
The  Genoese  entered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  fur- 
nishing him  with  ships,  galleys,  and  money.  His 
iather,  Ren6  or  Renato,  fitted  out  twelve  galleys  for 
the  expedition  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and  sent 
him  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France.  The  brilliant 
nature  of  the  enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
daring  and  restless  spirits  of  the  times.  The  chival- 
rous nobleman,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  cor- 
sair, the  bold  adventurer  or  the  military  partisan,  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  It  is 
stated  by  historians  that  Columbus  served  in  the  ar- 
mament from  Genoa,  in  a squadron  commanded  by 
one  of  the  Colombos,-his  relations. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  October,  1459.  and  arrived 
at  Sessa  between  the  mouths  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Volturno.  The  news  of  its  arrival  was  the  signal  of 
universal  revolt  ; the  factious  barons,  and  their  vas- 
sals, hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Anjou,  and  the 
duke  soon  saw  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  at  his  command,  and  with  his  army  and 
squadron  menaced  the  city  of  Naples  itself. 

In  the  history  of  this  expedition  we  meet  with  one 
hazardous  action  of  the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  had 
embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  invested 
by  a superior  force,  was  in  a perilous  predicament  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarno.  In  this  conjuncture,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men,  and  scoured 
the  neighborhood,  hoping  to  awaken  in  the  populace 
their  former  enthusiasm  for  the  banner  of  Anjou, 
and  perhaps  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  A chosen 
company  of  Neapolitan  infantry  was  sent  against 
them.  The  troops  from  the  fleet  having  little  of  the 
discipline  of  regular  soldiery,  and  much  of  the  free- 
booting  disposition  of  maritime  rovers,  had  scattered 
themselves  about  the  country,  intent  chiefly  upon 
spoil.  They  were  attacked  by  the  infantry  and  put  to 
rout,  witj>  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  En- 


* Duke  of  Calabria  was  a title  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Naples. 


deavoring  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  they 
found  the  passes  seized  and  blocked  up  by  the  people 
of  Sorento,  who  assailed  them  with  dreadful  havoc. 
Their  flight  now  befame  desperate  and  headlong,  many 
threw  themselves  from  rocks  and  precipices  into  the 
sea,  and  but  a small  portion  regained  the  ships. 

The  contesf  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of 
Naples  lasted  four  years.  For  a time  fortune  favored 
him,  and  the  prize  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp, 
but  reverses  succeeded  ; he  was  defeated  at  various 
points  ; the  factious  nobles,  one  by  one,  deserted 
nim,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Alphonso, 
and  the  duke  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time, 
guarded  by  eight  galleys,  which  likewise  harassed  the 
bay  of  Naples.*  In  this  squadron,  which  loyally  ad- 
hered to  him,  until  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  unfor- 
tunate enterprise,  Columbus  is  stated  to  have  served. 


No.  IX. 

CAPTUP.E  OF  THE  VENETIAN  GALLEYS  BY  COLOMBO 
THE  YOUNGER. 

As  the  account  of  the  sea-fight  by  which  Fernando 
Columbus  asserts  that  his  father  was  first  thrown  upon 
the  shores  of  Portugal  has  been  adopted  by  various 
respectable  historians,  it  is  proper  to  give  particular 
reasons  for  discrediting  it. 

Fernando  expressly  says  that  it  was  in  an  action 
mentioned  by  Marco  Antonio  Sabelico,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  tenth  Decade  ; that  the  squadron  in 
which  Columbus  served  was  commanded  by  a famous 
corsair,  called  Columbus  the  younger  (Colombo  el 
mozo),  and  that  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Venice  to 
thank  the  King  of  Portugal  for  the  succor  he  afforded 
to  the  Venetian  captains  and  crews.  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly recorded  in  Sabellicus,  but  the  battle  took  place 
in  1485,  after  Columbus  had  left  Portugal.  Zurita  in 
his  annals  of  Aragon,  under  the  date  of  1685  mentions 
this  same  action.  He  says,  “ At  this  time  four  Vene- 
tian galleys  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cadiz,  and  took 
the  route  for  Flanders  ; they  were  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  the  Levant,  especially  from  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  passing  by  Cape  St.  Vincent,  they  were 
attacked  by  a French  corsair,  son  of  captain  Colon 
(Colombo),  who  had  seven  vessels  in  his  armada  ; and 
the  galleys  were  captured  the  twenty-first  of  August.  ”f 

A much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  King 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  by  Garcia  de  Resende,  who  like- 
wise records  it  as  happening  in  1485.  He  says  the 
Venetian  galleys  were  taken  and  robbed  by  the  French 
and  the  captains  and  crews,  wounded,  plundered, 
and  maltreated,  were  turned  on  shore  at  Cascoes. 
Here  they  were  succored  by  Dona  Maria  de  Meneses, 
Countess  of  Monsanto. 

When  King  John  II.  heard  of  the  citcumstance, 
being  much  grieved  that  such  an  event  should  have 
happened  on  his  coast,  and  being  disposed  to  show 
his  friendship  for  the  Republic  of  Venice,  he  ordered 
that  the  Venetian  captains  should  be  furnished  with 
rich  raiment  of  silks  and  costly  cloths,  and  provided 
with  horses  and  mules,  that  they  might  make  their 
appearance  before  him  in  a style  befitting  themselves 
and  their  country.  He  received  them  with  great  kind- 
ness and  distinction,  expressing  himself  with  princely 
courtesy,  both  as  to  themselves  and  the  Republic  cf 
Venice  ; and  having  heard  their  account  of  the  battle, 
and  of  their  destitute  situation,  he  assisted  them  with 
a large  sum  of  money  to  ransom  their  galleys  from 
the  French  cruisers.  The  latter  took  all  the  merchan- 
dise on  board  of  their  ships,  but  King  John  prohibited 
any  of  the  spoil  from  being  purchased  within  his  do- 
minions. Having  thus  generously  relieved  and  as- 
sisted the  captains,  and  administered  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  crews,  he  enabled  them  all  to  return  in 
their  own  galleys  to  Venice. 


* Golenuccio,  Hist.  Nap.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 
f Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib.  xx.  cap.  64. 
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The  dignitaries  of  the  republic  were  so  highly  sen- 
sible of  this  munificence  on  the  part  of  King  John, 
that  they  sent  a stately  embassy  to  that  monarch, 
with  rich  presents  and  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Geronimo  Donate  was  charged  with  this'mission,  a 
man  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence  ; he  was 
honorably  received  and  entertained  by  King  John  and 
dismissed  with  royal  presents,  among"  which  were 
genets,  and  mules  with  sumptuous  trappings  and  ca- 
parisons, and  many  negro  slaves  richly  clad.* 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  action  as  given 
by  Sabellicus,  in  his  history  of  Venice  :f 

Erano  andate  quattro  Galee  delle  quali  Bartolommeo 
Minio  era  capitano.  Queste  navigando  per  l’lberico 
mare,  Colombo  il  piu  giovane,  nipote  di  quel  Colombo 
famoso  corsale,  fecesi  incontro  a’  Veniziani  di  notte, 
appresso  il  sacro  Promontorio,  che  chiamasi  ora  capo 
di  san  Vincenzo,  con  sette  navi  guernite  da  combat- 
tere.  Egli  quantunque  nel  primo  incontro  avesse 
seco  disposto  d’  opprimere  le  navi  Veniziane,  si  ri- 
tenne  pero  dal  combattere  sin  al  giorno  : tuttavia  per 
esser  alia  battaglia  piit  acconcio  cosi  le  seguia,  che  le 
prode  del  corsale  toccavano  le  poppe  de  Veniziani. 
Venuto  il  giorno  incontanente  i Barbari  diedero  1’  as- 
salto.  Sostennero  i Veniziani  allora  1’  empito  del 
nemico,  per  numero  di  navi  e di  combattenti  supe 
riore,  e duro  il  conflitto  atroce  per  molte  ore.  Rare 
fiate  fu  combattuto  contro  simili  nemici  con  tanta 
uccisione,  perche  a pena  si  costuma  d’  attaccarsi  con- 
tro di  loro,  se  non  per  occasione.  Affermano  alcuni, 
che  vi  furono  presenti,  esser  morte  delle  ciurme  Veni- 
ziane da  trecento  uomini.  Altri  dicono  che  fu  meno  : 
mori  in  quella  zuffa  Lorenzo  Michele  capitano  d’  una 
galera  e Giovanni  Delfino,  d’  altro  capitano  fratello. 
Era  durata  lat  zuffa  dal  fare  del  giorno  fin’  ad  ore  venii, 
e erano  le  genii  Veneziane  mal  trattate.  Era  gia  la 
nave  Delfina  in  potere  de’  nemici  quando  le  altre  ad 
una  ad  una  si  renderono.  Narrano  alcuni,  che  furono 
di  quel  aspro  conflitto  partecipi,  aver  numerate  nelle 
loro  navi  da  prode  a poppe  ottanta  valorosi  uomini 
estinti,  i quali  dal  nemico  veduti  lo  mossero  a gemere 
e dire  con  sdegno,  che  cosi  avevano  voluto,  i Veni- 
ziani. I corpi  morti  furono  gettati  nel  mare,  e i feriti 
posti  nel  lido.  Quei  che  rimasero  vivi  seguirono  con 
e navi  il  capitano  vittorioso  sin’  a Lisbona  e ivi  furono 
tutti  licenziati.  . . . Quivi  furono  i Veneziani  be- 

nignamente  ricevuti  dal  Re,  gli  infermi  furono  medi- 
cati,  gli  altri  ebbero  abiti  e denari  secondo  la  loro 
condizione.  . . . Oltre  cid  vieto  in  tutto  il  Regno, 

che  alcuno  non  comprasse  della  preda  Veniziana,  por- 
tata  dai  corsali.  La  nuova  dell’  avuta  rovina  non 
poco  afflisse  la  citta,  erano  perduti  in  quella  mercatanzia 
da  ducento  mila  ducati  ; mail  danno  particolare  degli 
uomini  uccisi  diede  maggior  afflizione. — Marc.  Ant. 
Sabelico,  Hist.  Venel.,  decad.  iv.  lib.  iii. 


No.  X. 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCI. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  voy- 
agers who  followed  the  track  of  Columbus,  was  Amer- 
igo Vespucci.  He  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  southern  continent,  and  by 
a singular  caprice  of  fortune,  his  name  has  been  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  It  has  been  stren- 
uously insisted,  however,  that  he  had  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  a discoverer  ; that  he  merely  sailed  in  a subor- 
dinate capacity  in  a squadron  commanded  by  others  ; 


* Obras  de  Garcia  de  Resende,  cap.  58,  Avora,  1554. 
t Marco  Antonio  Coccio,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Sabellicus,  a cognomen  which  he  adopted  on  being 
crowned  poet  in  the  pedantic  academy  of  Pomponius  Laetus. 
He  was  a contemporary  of  Columbus,  and  makes  brief 
mention  of  his  discoveries  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  tenth 
Ennead  of  his  universal  history.  By  some  writers  he  is 
called  the  Livy  of  his  time  ; others  accuse  him  of  being 
full  of  misrepresentations  in  favor  of  Venice.  The  older 
Scaliger  charges  him  with  venality,  and  with  being  swayed 
by  Venetian  gold. 


that  the  account  of  his  first  voyage  is  a fabrication  ; and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  mainland  until  after  it  had 
been  discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus.  As  this 
question  has  been  made  a matter  of  warm  and  volu- 
minous controversy,  it  is  proper  to  take  a summary 
view  of  it  in  the  present  work. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  born  in  Florence,  March 
gth,  1451,  of  a noble,  but  not  at  that  time  a wealthy 
family  ; his  father’s  name  was  Anastatio  ; his  mother’s 
was  Eizabetta  Mini.  He  was  the  third  of  their  sons, 
and  received  an  excellent  education  under  his  uncle, 
Georgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  a learned  friar  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  San  Marco,  who  was  instructor  to  several 
illustrious  personages  of  that  period. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Seville,  to  attend  to  some  commercial 
transactions  on  account  of  the  family  of  the  Medici 
of  Florence,  and  to  repair,  by  his  ingenuity,  the 
losses  and  misfortunes  of  an  unskilful  brother.* 

The  date  of  his  arrival  in  Spain  is  uncertain,  but 
from  comparing  dates  and  circumstances  mentioned 
in  his  letters,  he  must  have  been  at  Seville  when 
Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage. 

Padre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Florence,  who  has  published  the  life  and  voyages 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  says  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  King  Ferdinand,  and  sent  with  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage  in  1493.  He  states  this  on  the  author- 
ity of  a passage  in  the  Cosmography  of  Sebastian 
Munster,  published  at  Basle  in  1550  ;f  but  Munster 
mentions  Vespucci  as  having  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  first  voyage  ; the  reference  of  Canovai  is  there- 
fore incorrect  ; and  the  suggestion  of  Munster  is  dis- 
proved by  the  letteis  of  Vespucci,  in  which  he  states- 
his  having  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  brought 
of  the  newly  discovered  regions.  He  never  mentions 
such  a voyage  in  any  of  his  letters  ; which  he  most 
probably  would  have  done,  or  rather  would  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  a copious  letter,  had  he  act- 
ually performed  it. 

The  first  notice  of  a positive  form  which  we  have  of 
Vespucci,  as  resident  in  Spain,  is  early  in  1496.  He 
appears,  from  documents  in  the  royal  archives  at 
Seville,  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house 
of  Juanoto  Berardi,  a rich  Florentine  merchant,  resi- 
dent in  Seville,  who  had  contracted  to  furnish  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  with  three  several  armaments,  of 
four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered countries.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in  this  affair,  which  was  transacted  in  the  name 
of  this  established  house.  Berardi  died  in  December, 
1495,  and  in  the  following  January  we  find  Amerigo 
Vespucci  attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  expeditions 
and  settling  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  for  their  pay 
and  maintenance,  according  to  the  agreements  made 
between  them  and  the  late  Juanoto  Berardi.  On  the 
12th  January,  1496,  he  received  on  this  account  10,- 
000  maravedis  from  Bernardo  Pinelo  the  royal  treas- 
urer. He  went  on  preparing  all  things  for  the  dis- 
patch of  four  caravels  to  sail  under  the  same  contract 
between  the  sovereigns  and  the  house  of  Berardi  and 
sent  them  to  sea  on  the  3d  February,  1496  ; but  on 
the  8th  they  met  with  a storm  and  were  wrecked  ; the 
crews  were  saved  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.J 
While  fhus  employed,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  of  course, 
had  occasional  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Colum- 
bus, with  whom,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 
admiral  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son 
Diego,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  on  friendly 
terms.  From  these  conversations,  and  from  his  agency 
in  these  expeditions,  he  soon  became  excited  to  visit 
the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  to  participate  in 
enterprises  which  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  geographi- 
cal and  nautical  science,  he  prepared  to  launch  into  the 


* Bandini  vita  d'Amerigo  Vespucci. 

■f  Cosm.  Munst.,  p 1108. 

J These  particulars  are  from  manuscript  memoranda, 
extracted  from  the  royal  archives,  by  the  late  accurate  his- 
torian Munoz. 
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career  of  discovery.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he 
carried  this  design  into  execution. 

In  1498  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  discovered 
the  coast  of  Paria  on  Terra  Firma  ; which  he  at  that 
time  imagined  to  be  a great  island,  but  that  a vast 
continent  lav  immediately  adjacent.  He  sent  to  Spain 
specimens  of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  the 
most  sanguine  accounts  of  the  supposed  riches  of  the 
country. 

In  1499  an  expedition  of  four  vessels,  under  com- 
mand of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain, 
and  sailed  for  Paria,  guided  by  charts  and  letters  sent 
to  the  government  by  Columbus.  These  were  com- 
municated to  Ojeda,  by  his  patron,  the  Bishop  Fonseca, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  India  affairs,  and 
who  furnished  him  also  with  a warrant  to  undertake 
the  voyage. 

It  is  presumed  that  Vespucci  aided  in  fitting  out  the 
armament,  and  sailed  in  a vessel  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Berardi,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled  to  take 
a share  in  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  expedition  ; for 
Isabella,  as  Queen  of  Castile,  had  rigorously  forbid- 
den all  strangers  to  trade  with  her  transatlantic  posses- 
sions, not  even  excepting  the  natives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon. 

This  squadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  which  they  ascertained  to  be  Terra 
Firma.'  They  returned  in  June,  1500  ; and  on  the 
iSth  of  July,  in  that  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wrote  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de 
Medici  of  Florence,  which  remained  concealed  in 
manuscript  until  brought  to  light  and  published  by 
Bandini  in  1745. 

In  his  account  of  this  voyage,  and  in  every  other 
narrative  of  his  different  expeditions,  Vespucci  never 
mentions  any  other  person  concerned  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  gives  the  time  of  his  sailing,  and  states  that 
he  went  with  two  caravels,  which  were  probably  his 
share  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  vessels  sent  by  the 
house  of  Berardi.  He  gives  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  various  transactions  with 
the  natives,  which  corresponds,  in  many  substantial 
points,  with  the  accounts  furnished  by  Ojeda  and  his 
mariners  of  their  voyage,  in  a lawsuit  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

In  May,  1501,  Vespucci,  having  suddenly  left 
Spain,  sailed  in  the  service  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Por- 
tugal ; in  the  course  of  which  expedition  he  visited 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age in  a second  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de 
Medici,  which  also  remained  in  manuscript  until  pub- 
lished by  Bartolozzi  in  1789.* 

No  record  nor  notice  of  any  such  voyage  undertaken 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  at  the  command  of  Emanuel,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo, 
the  general  archives  of  Portugal,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  and  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  singular  also  that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who  in  general  were 
very  particular  in  naming  all  navigators  who  held  any 
important  station  among  them,  or  rendered  any  dis- 
tinguished services.  That  Vespucci  did  sail  along  the 
coasts,  however,  is  not  questioned.  His  nephew, 
after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence  on  some 
points  in  dispute,  gave  the  correct  latitude  of  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  which  he  said  he  had  extracted  from  his 
uncle’s  journal. 

In  1504  Vespucci  wrote  a third  letter  to  the  same 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  containing  a more  extended  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  just  alluded  to  in  the  service  of 
Portugal.  This  was  the  first  of  his  narratives  that 
appeared  in  print.  It  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  at  Strasburgh,  as  early  as  1505,  under 
the  title  “ Americus  Vesputius  de  Orbe  Antarctica 
per  Regem  Portugallite  pridem  inventa.  ”f 

An  edition  of  this  letter  was  printed  in  Vicenza  in 
1507,  in  an  anonymous  collection  of  voyages  edited 


* Bartolozzi,  Recherche  Historico.  Firenze,  1789. 
t Panzer,  tom.  vi.  p.  33,  apud  Esame  Critico,  p.  88, 
Anotazione  1. 


by  Francanzio  di  Monte  Alboddo,  an  inhabitant  of 
Vicenza.  It  was  reprinted  in  Italian  in  1508,  at 
Milan,  and  also  it*  Latin,  in  a book  entitled  “ Iiinera- 
rium  Portugalensium.”  In  making  the  present  illustra- 
tion, the  Milan  edition  in  Italian*  has  been  consulted, 
and  also  a Latin  translation  of  it  by  Simon  Grimaeus, 
in  his  “ Novus  Orbis,”  published  at  Basle  in  1532  It 
relates  entirely  the  first  voyage  of  Vespucci  from  Lis- 
bon to  the  Brazils  in  1501. 

It  is  from  this  voyage  to  the  Brazils  that  Amerigo 
Vespucci  was  first  considered  the  discoverer  of  Terra 
Firma  ; and  his  name  was  at  first  applied  to  these 
southern  regions,  though  afterward  extended  to  the 
whole  continent.  The  merits  of  his  voyage  were, 
however,  greatly  exaggerated  The  Brazils  had  been 
previously  discovered,  and  formally  taken  possession 
of  for  Spain  in  1500,  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon  ; and 
also  in  the  same  year,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  on 
the  part  of  Portugal  ; circumstances  unknown,  how- 
ever, to  Vespucci  and  his  associates.  The  country  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Portugal,  in  conformity  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  on  between  the  two 
nations. 

Vespucci  made  a second  voyage  in  the  service  of 
Portugal.  He  says  that  he  commanded  a caraval  in  a 
squadron  of  six  vessels  destined  for  the  discovery  of 
Malacca,  which  they  had  heard  to  be  the  great  depot 
and  magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indian  sea.  Such  an  expedition  did  sail 
about  this  time,  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo 
Coelho.  The  squadron  sailed,  according  to  Vespucci, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1503.  It  stopped  at  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands  for  refreshments,  and  afterward  sailed 
by  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  was  prevented  from 
landing  by  contrary  winds  and  a turbulent  sea 
Standing  to  the  southwest,  they  ran  three  hundred 
leagues  until  they  were  three  degrees  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equinoctial  line,  where  they  discovered 
an  uninhabited  island,  about  two  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  Here,  on  the  10th  of  August,  by 
mismanagement,  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
ran  his  vessel  on  a rock  and  lost  her.  While  the 
other  vessels  were  assisting  to  save  the  crew  and  prop- 
erty from  the  wreck,  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  dis- 
patched in  his  caravel  to  search  for  a safe  harbor  in 
the  island.  He  departed  in  his  vessel  without  his  long 
boat,  and  with  less  than  half  of  his  crew,  the  rest 
having  gone  in  the  boat  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wreck.  Vespucci  found  a harbor,  but  waited  in  vain 
for  several  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  Standing 
out  to  sea  he  met  with  a solitary  vessel,  and  learned 
that  the  ship  of  the  commander  had  sunk,  and  the 
rest  had  proceeded  onward.  In  company  with  this 
vessel  he  stood  for  the  Brazils,  according  to  a com- 
mand of  the  king,  in  case  that  any  vessel  should  be 
parted  from  the  fleet.  Arriving  on  the  coast  he  dis- 
covered the  famous  bay  of  All  Saints,  where  he  re- 
mained upward  of  two  months,  in  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  He  at  length  ran  260 
leagues  farther  south,  where  he  remained  five  months 
building  a fort  and  taking  in  a cargo  of  Brazil  wood. 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fortress  a garrison  of  twenty-four 


* This  rare  book,  in  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  printed  collection  of  voyages  ex- 
tant. It  has  not  the  pages  •numbered,  the  sheets  are  merely 
marked  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  foot  of  each 
eighth  page.  It  contains  the  earliest  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Columbus,  from  his  first  departure  until  his  arrival  at 
Cadiz  in  chains.  The  letter  of  Vespucci  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  occupies  the  fifth  book  of  this  little  volume.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Spanish,  and 
translated  into  Italian  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Jocondo. 
An  earlier  edition  is  stated  to  have  been  printed  in  Venice 
by  Alberto  Vercellese,  in  1504.  The  author  is  said  to  have 
been  Angelo  Trivigiani,  secretary  to  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain.  This  Trivigiani  appears  to  have  collected 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  from 
the  manuscript  decades  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  erroneously 
lays  the  charge  of  the  plagiarism  to  Aloysius  Cadamosto, 
whose  voyages  are  inserted  in  the  same  collection.  The 
book  was  entitled  "Libretto  di  tutla  la  navigazione  del  Re 
de  Esfagna,  della  Isole  e terreni  nuovamente  trovati." 
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men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon, 
where  he  arrived  in  June,  1504.*  The  commander  of 
the  squadron  and  the  other  four  ships  were  never 
heard  of  afterward. 

Vespucci  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  re- 
ward from  the  King  of  Portugal  that  his  services 
merited,  for  we  find  him  at  Seville  early  in  1505,  on 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  inquest  of  employment  ; 
and  he  was  bearer  of  a letter  from  Columbus  to  his 
son  Diego,  dated  February  5th,  which,  while  it  speaks 
warmly  of  him  as  a friend,  intimates  his  having  been 
unfortunate.  The  following  is  the  letter  : 

“ My  dear  ScJn  : Diego  Mendez  departed  hence  on 
Monday,  the  third  of  this  month  After  his  departure 
I conversed  with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  bearer  of 
this,  who  goes  there  (to  court)  summoned  on  affairs 
of  navigation.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him  as  to 
many  others.  His  labors  have  not  profited  him  as 
much  as  they  reasonably  should  have  done.  He  goes 
on  my  account,  and  with  much  desire  to  do  something 
that  may  result  to  my  advantage,  if  within  his  power. 
I cannot  ascertain  here  in  what  I can  employ  him, 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  me,  for  I do  no  know  what 
may  be  there  required.  He  goes  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  me  ; see  in  what  he 
may  be  of  advantage  and  co-operate  with  him,  that 
he  may  say  and  do  everything,  and' put  his  plans  in 
operation  ; and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that  he  may 
not  be  suspected.  I have  said  everything  to  him  that 
I can  say  touching  the  business,  and  have  informed 
him  of  the  pay  I have  received,  and  what  is  due, 
etc.  ”f 

About  this  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters 
of  naturalization  from  King  Ferdinand,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  and  Vincente  Yafiez  Pinzon  were  named 
captains  of  an  armada  about  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spice  trade  and  to  make  discoveries.  There  is  a royal 
order,  dated  Toro,  nth  of  April,  1507,  for  12,000 
maravedis  for  an  outfit  for  “ Americo  de  Vespuche, 
resident  of  Seville.”  Preparations  were  made  for  this 
voyage,  and  vessels  procured  and  fitted  out,  but  it 
was  eventually  abandoned.  There  are  memoranda 
existing  concerning  it,  dated  in  1506,  1507,  and  1508, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  re- 
mained at  Seville,  attending  to  the  fluctuating  con- 
cerns of  this  squadron,  until  the  destination  of  the 
vessels  was  changed,  their  equipments  were  sold,  and 
the  accounts  settled.  During  this  time  he  had  a sal- 
ary of  30,000  maravedis.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1508,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  principal  pilot,  withasal- 
ary  of  70,000  maravedis.  His  chief  duties  were  to  pre- 
pare charts,  examine  pilots,  superintend  the  fitting 
out  of  expeditions,  and  prescribe  the  route  that  ves- 
sels were  to  pursue  in  their  voyages  to  the  New 
World.  He  appears  to  have  remained  at  Seville,  and 
to  have  retained  this  office  until  his  death,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1512.  His  widow,  Maria  Corezo,  en- 
joyed a pension  of  10,000  maravedis.  After  his 
death,  his  nephew,  Juan  Vespucci,  was  nominated 
pilot  with  a salary  of  20,000  maravedis,  commencing 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1512.  Peter  Martyr  speaks  with 
high  commendation  of  this  young  man.  “ Young 
Vesputius  is  one  to  whom  Americus  Vesputius  his 
uncle  left  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  mariner’s  facul- 
ties, as  it  were  by  inheritance,  after  his  death  ; for  he 
was  a very  expert  master  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
carde,  his  compasse,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
starre  by  the  quadrant.  . . . Vesputius  is  my 

very  familiar  friend,  and  a wittie  young  man,  in 
whose  company  I take  great  pleasure,  and  therefore 
use  him  oftentymes  for  my  guest.  He  hath  also  made 
many  voyages  into  these  coasts,  and  diligently  noted 
such  things  as  he  hath  seen. 

Vespucci,  the  nephew,  continued  in  this  situation 


* Letter  of  Vespucci  to  Soderini  or  Renato — Edit,  of 
Canovai. 

1 Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.,  tom.  i.  p.  351. 
t Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  v.  Eden's  English  trans. 


during  the  lifetime  of  Fonseca,  who  had  been  the  pa- 
tron of  his  uncle  and  his  family.  He  was  divested  of 
his  pay  and  his  employ  by  a letter  of  the  council,  dated 
the  18th  of  March,  1525,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
bishop.  No  further  notice  of  Vespucci  is  to  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  a brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci ; it  remains  to  notice  the  points  of  controversy. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition  to  the 
Brazils,  he  wrote  a letter  dated  Lisbon,  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1504,  containing  a summary  account  of  all  his 
voyages.  This  letter  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
matters  under  investigation,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
known  that  relates  to  the  disputed  voyage,  which 
would  establish  him  as  the  discoverer  of  Terra  Firma. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
addressed  to  Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of , this  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  in  1507,  at  St.  Diez  in  Lorraine.  A 
copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
(No.  9688)  by  the  Abbe  Cancellieri.  In  preparing  the 
present  illustration,  a reprint  of  this  letter  in  Latin 
has  been  consulted,  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of 
Grinseus,  published  at  Bath  in  1532.  The  letter  con- 
tains a spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages  which  he  as- 
serts to  have  made  to  the  New  World.  In  the  pro- 
logue he  excuses  the  liberty  of  addressing  King  Ren6 
by  calling  to  his  recollection  the  ancient  intimacy  of 
their  youth,  when  studying  the  rudiments  of  science 
together,  under  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  voyager  ; 
and  adds  that  if  the  present  narrative  should  not  al- 
together please  his  majesty,  he  must  plead  to  him  as 
Pliny  said  to  Mecaenas,  that  he  used  formerly  to  be 
amused  with  his  triflings.  4 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  he  informs  King 
Ren6  that  affairs  of  commerce  had  brought  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  experienced  the  various  changes 
of  fortune  attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  that  pursuit  and  direct  his  labors  to 
objects  of  a more  elevated  and  stable  nature.  He 
therefore  purposed  to  contemplate  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  behold  the  marvels  which  it  con- 
tains. To  this  object  both  time  and  place  were  fa- 
vorable ; for  King  Ferdinand  was  then  preparing  four 
vessels  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west, 
and  appointed  him  among  the  number  of  those  who 
went  in  the  expedition.  “ We  departed,”  he  adds, 
“ from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  May  20th,  1497,  taking  our 
course  on  the  great  gulf  of  ocean  ; in  which  voyage 
we  employed  eighteen  months,  discovering  many 
lands  and  innumerable  islands,  chiefly  inhabited,  of 
which  our  ancestors  make  no  mention.” 

A duplicate  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  sent 
at  the  same  time  (written,  it  is  said,  in  Italian)  to 
Piere  Soderini,  afterward  Gonfalonier  of  Florence, 
which  was  some  years  subsequently  published  in  Italy 
not  earlier  than  1510,  and  entitled  ” Lettera  de  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  delle  Isole  nuovamente  trovate  in  quatro 
suoi  viaggi.”  We  have  consulted  the  edition  of  this 
letter  in  Italian,  inserted  in  the  publication  of  Padre 
Stanislaus  Canovai,  already  referred  to. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  Italian  writer,  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  Vespucci  to  Soderini  only, 
and  the  address  altered  to  King  Ren6  through  the 
flattery  or  mistake  of  the  Lorraine  editor,  without 
perceiving  how  unsuitable  the  reference  to  former  in- 
timacy, intended  for  Soberini,  was,  when  applied  to 
a sovereign.  The  person  making  this  remark  can 
hardly  have  read  the  prologue  to  the  Latin  edition,  in 
which  the  title  of  “ your  majesty”  is  frequently  re- 
peated, and  the  term  “ illustrious  king”  employed. 
It  was  first  published  also  in  Lorraine,  the  domains  of 
Rene,  and  the  publisher  would  not  probably  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  such  a liberty  with  his  sovereign’s 
name.  It  becomes  a question,  whether  Vespucci  ad- 
dressed the  same  letter  to  King  Rene  and  to  Piere 
Soderini,  both  of  them  having  been  educated  with 
him,  or  whether  he  sent  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Soder- 
ini, which  subsequently  found  its  way  into  print. 
The  address  to  Soderini  may  have  been  substituted, 
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through  mistake,  by  the  Italian  publisher.  Neither  of 
the  publications  could  have  been  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Vespucci. 

The  voyage  specified  in  this  letter  as  having  taken 
place  in  1497,  is  the  great  point  in  controversy.  It  is 
strenuously  asserted  that  no  such  voyage  took  place  ; 
and  that  the  first  expedition  of  Vespucci  to  the  coast 
oi  Paria  was  in  the  enterprise  commanded  by  Ojeda, 
in  1499.  The  books  of  the  armadas  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  have  been  diligently 
examined,  but  no  record  of  such  voyage  has  been 
found,  nor  any  official  documents  relating  to  it.  Those 
most  experienced  in  Spanish  colonial  regulations  in- 
sist that  no  command  like  that  pretended  by  Ves- 
pucci could  have  been  given  to  a stranger,  till  he  had 
nrst  received  letters  of  naturalization  from  the  sover- 
eigns for  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  he  did  not  ob- 
tain such  till  1505,  when  they  were  granted  to  him  as 
preparatory  to  giving  him  the  command  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pinzon. 

His  account  of  a voyage  made  by  him  in  1497, 
therefore,  is  alleged  to  be  a fabrication  for  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  the  discovery  of  Paria  ; or  rather  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  has  divided  the  voyage  which  he 
actually  made  with  Ojeda,  in  1499,  into  two  ; taking 
a number  of  incidents  from  his  real  voyage,  altering 
them  a little,  and  enlarging  them  with  descriptions  of 
the  countries  and  people,  so  as  to  make  a plausible 
narrative,  which  he  gives  as  a distinct  voyage  ; and 
antedating  his  departure  to  1497,  so  as  to  make  him- 
self appear  the  first  discoverer  of  Paria. 

In  support  of  this  charge  various  coincidences  have 
been  pointed  out  between  his  voyage  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1497,  and  that  described  in  his  first 
letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  1499.  These  coinci- 
dences are  with  respect  to  places  visited,  transactions 
and  battles  with  the  natives,  and  the  number  of  In- 
dians carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  credibility  of  this  voyage  has  been  put  to 
a stronger  test.  About  1508  a suit  was  instituted 
against  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Don  Diego,  son  and 
heir  of  Columbus,  for  the  government  of  certain  parts 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  for  a share  in  the  revenue  arising 
from  them,  conformably  to  the  capitulations  made 
between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  the  pearl  islands  by  Columbus,  as 
it  was  maintained  that  unless  be  had  discovered 
them,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  respect  to  them 
would  be  of  no  validity. 

In  the  course  of  this  suit,  a particular  examination 
of  witnesses  took  place  in  1512-13  in  the  fiscal  court. 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  nearly  a hundred  other  per- 
sons, were  interrogated  on  oath  ; that  voyager  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  of  Paria  after 
Columbus  had  left  it,  and  that  within  a very  few 
months.  The  interrogatories  of  these  witnesses,  and 
their  replies,  are  still  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  at  Seville,  in  a packet  of  papers  entitled 
“ Papers  belonging  to  the  Admiral  Don  Luis  Colon, 
about  the  conservation  of  his  privileges,  from  ann. 
1515101564.”  The  author  of  the  present  work  has 
two  several  copies  of  these  interrogatories  lying  before 
him.  One  made  by  the  late  historian  Munoz,  and  the 
other  made  in  1826,  and  signed  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Hig- 
uera  y Lara,  keeper  of  the  general  archives  of  the  In- 
dies in  Seville.  In  the  course  of  this  testimony,  the 
fact  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this 
voyage  of  1499,  appears  manifest,  first  from  the  de- 
position of  Ojeda  himself.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  the  record  : ‘‘In  this  voyage  which  this  said 
witness  made,  he- took  with  him  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and 
Morego  Vespuche  [Amerigo  Vespucci]  and  other  pi- 
lots.”* Secondly,  from  the  coincidence  of  many 
parts  of  the  narrative  of  Vespucci  with  events  in  this 
voyage  of  Ojeda.  Among  these  coincidences,  one  is 
particularly  striking.  Vespucci,  in  his  letter  to  Lo- 


* En  este  viage  que  este  dicho  testigo  hizo  trujo  consigo 
ajuande  la  Cosa,  piloto,  e Morego  Vespuche,  e otros 
pilotos. 


renzo  de  Medici,  and  also  in  that  to  Rene  or  Soderin't. 
says  that  his  ships,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  stopped  at  Hispaniola,  where  they  remained 
about  two  months*  and  a half,  procuring  provisions, 
during  which  time,  he  adds,  “ we  had  many  perils  and 
troubles  with  the  very  Christians  who  were  in  that 
island  with  Columbus,  and  I believe  through  envy.* 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Ojeda  passed  some  time 
on  the  western  end  of  the  island  victualing  his  ships  ; 
and  that  serious  dissensions  took  place  between  him 
and  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  the  party  sent 
by  Columbus  under  Roldan  to  keep  a watch  upon  his 
movements.  If  then  Vespucci,  as  is  stated  upon 
oath,  really  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage,  the 
inference  appears  almost  irresistible,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  previous  voyage  of  1497,  for  the  fact  would 
have  been  well  known  to  Ojeda  ; he  would  have  con- 
sidered Vespucci  as  the  original  discoverer  and  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  depriving  him  of  the  merit  of 
it,  to  give  it  to  Columbus,  with  whom  Ojeda  was  not 
upon  friendly  terms. 

Ojeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  coast 
had  been  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  being  asked 
how  he  knew  the  fact,  he  replied,  because  he  saw  the 
chart  of  the  country  discovered,  which  Columbus  sent 
at  the  time  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  came 
off  immediately  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  and  found 
what  was  therein  set  down  as  discovered  by  the  ad- 
miral was  correct.f 

Another  witness,  Bernaldo  de  Haro,  states  tfiat  he 
had  been  with  the  admiral,  and  had  written  (ot 
rather  copied)  a letter  for  the  admiral  to  the  king  and 
queen,  designating,  in  an  accompanying  sea-chart, 
the  courses  and  steerings  and  winds  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  Paria  ; and  that  this  witness  had  heard  that 
from  this  chart  others  had  been  made,  and  that  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino  and  Ojeda,  and  others,  who  had  since 
visited  these  countries,  had  been  guided  by  the  same. [ 

Francisco  de  Molares,  one  ot  the  best  and  credible 
of  all  the  pilots,  testified  that  he  saw  a sea-chart  which 
Columbus  had  made  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  he 
believed  that  all  governed  themselves  by 

Numerous  witnesses  in  this  process  testify  to  the 
fact  that  Paria  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus. 
Las  Casas,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  counting 
them,  says  that  the  fact  was  established  by  twenty- 
five  eye-wifciesses  and  sixty  ear-witnesses.  Many  of 
them  testify  also  that  the  coast  south  of  Paria,  and 
that  extending  west  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  away 
to  Venezuela,  which  Vespucci  states  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  himself  in  1497,  was  now  first  discovered 
by  Ojeda,  and  had  never  before  been  visited  either  by 
the  admiral  “ or  any  other  Christian  whatever.” 

Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  says  that  all  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  which  were  made  to  the  Terra 
Firma,  were  made  by  persons  who  had  sailed  with 
the  admiral,  or  been  benefited  by  his  instructions  and 
directions,  following  the  course  he  had  laid  down  ; J 

* Per  la  necessita  del  mantenimento  fummo  all'  Isola 
d'Antiglia  (Hispaniola)  che  e quesca  chedescoperse  Cristo- 
val  Colombo  piu  anni  fa,  dove  lacemmo  raolio  manteni- 
mento, e stemmo  due  mesi  e 17  giorni ; dove  passammo 
moti  pericoli  e travagli  con  li  medesimi  christiani  que  in 
questa  isola  stavanno  col  Colombo  (credo  per  invidia). 
Letter  of  Vespucci — Edit,  of  Canovai. 

t Preguntado  como  lo  sabe ; dijo — que  lo  sabe  porque 
vio  este  testigo  la  figura  que  el  dicho  Almirante  al  dicho 
tiempo  embid  4 Castilla  al  Rey  e Reyna,  nuestros  Senores, 
de  lo  que  habia  descubierto,  y porque  este  testigo  luego 
vino  a descubrir  y hallo  que  era  verdad  lo  que  dicho  tiene 
que  el  dicho  Almirante  descubrio.  ms.  Process  of  D. 
Diego  Colcn,  pregunta  2. 

I Este  testigo  escrivio  una  carta  que  el  Almirante  escrivi- 
era  al  Rey  a Reyna  N.  N.  S.  S.  haciendo  les  saber  las  perlas 
e cosas  que  habia  hallado,  y le  embio  senalado  con  la  dicha 
carta,  en  una  carta  de  marear,  los  rumbos  y vientos  por 
donde  habia  Uegado  a la  Paria,  e que  este  testigo  oyo  decir 
como  pr.  aquella  carte  se  habian  hecho  otras  e por  ellas 
habian  venido  Pedro  Alonzo  Merino  [Xino]  e Ojeda  e otros 
que  despues  han  ido  a aquellas  partes.  Idem,  pregunta  9. 

$ Process  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  pregunta  10. 

||  Que  en  todos  los  viages  que  algunos  hicieron  descu- 
briendo  en  la  dicha  tierra,  ivan  personas  que  ovieron 
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and  the  same  is  testified  by  many  other  pilots  and 
mariners  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a singuar  circumstance,  if  none  of  these 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  must  have  sailed  in  the 
same  squadron  with  Vespucci  along  this  coast  in 

1499,  should  have  known  that  he  had  discovered  and 
explored  il  two  years  previously.  If  that  had  really 
been  the  case,  what  motive  could  he -have  for  con- 
cealing the  fact  ? and  why,  if  they  knew  it,  should 
they  not  proclaim  it  ? Vespucci  states  his  voyage  in 
1497  to  have  been  made  with  four  caravels  ; that  they 
returned  in  October,  1498,  and  that  he  sailed  again 
with  two  caravels  in  May,  1499  (the  date  of  Ojeda’s  de- 
parture). Many  of  the  mariners  would  therefore  have 
been  present  in  both  voyages.  Why,  too,  should 
Ojeda  and  the  other  pilots  guide  themselves  by  the 
charts  of  Columbus,  when  they  had  a man  on  board 
so  learned  in  nautical  science,  and  who,  from  his  own 
recent  observations,  was  practically  acquainted  with 
the  coast  ? Not  a word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Vespucci  by  any  of  the  pilots 
though  every  other  voyage  and  discovery  is  cited  ; 
nor  does  there  even  a seaman  appear  who  has  ac- 
companied him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

Another  strong  circumstance  against  the  reality  of 
this  voyage  is,  that  it  was  not  brought  forward  in  this 
trial  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Columbus. 
Vespucci  states  the  voyage  to  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  knowledge  and  countenance  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand ; it  must,  therefore,  have  been  avowed  and  no- 
torious. Vespucci  was  living  at  Seville  in  1508,  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  and  for  four 
years  afterward,  a salaried  servant  of  the  crown. 
Many  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  must  have  been  at 
hand,  who  sailed  with  him  in  his  pretended  enter- 
prise. If  this  voyage  had  once  been  proved,  it  would 
completely  have  settled  the  question,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  coast  of  Paria,  in  favoi  of  the  crown.  Yet 
no  testimony  appears  ever  to  have  been  taken  from 
Vespucci  while  living  ; and  when  the  interrogatories 
were  made  in  the  fiscal  court  in  1512-13,  not  one  of 
his  seamen  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence.  A voyage 
so  important  in  its  nature,  and  so  essential  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  is  not  even  alluded  to,  while  useless 
pains  are  taken  to  wrest  evidence  from  the  voyage  of 
Ojeda,  undertaken  at  a subsequent  period. 

It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  Vespucci 
commences  his  first  letters  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in 

1500,  within  a month  after  his  return  from  the  voyage 
he  had  actually  made  to  Paria,  and  apologizes  for  his 
long  silence,  by  saying  that  nothing  had  occurred 
worthy  of  mention  ( ‘ e gran  tempo  che  non  ho 
scritto  'a.  vostra  magnifizensa,  e non  lo  ha  causato  altra 
cosa  ne  nessuna  salvo  non  mi  essere  occorso  cosa 
degna  di  memoria”).  and  proceeds  eagerly  to  tell 
him  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  in  the  expedition 
from  which  he  had  but  just  returned.  It  would  be  a 
singular  forgetfulness  to  say  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred of  importance,  if  he  had  made  a previous  voy- 
age of  eighteen  months  in  1497-8  to  this  newly-dis- 
covered world  ; and  it  would  be  almost  equally 
strange  that  he  should  not  make  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it  in  this  letter. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  author  to  examine 
this  question  dispassionately  ; and  after  considering 
the  statements  and  arguments  advanced  on  either 
side,  he  cannot  resist  a conviction,  that  the  voyage 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  1497  did  not  take  place, 
and  that  Vespucci  has  no  title  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Paria. 

The  question  is  extremely  perplexing  from  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  sufficient  motives  for  so  gross 
a deception.  When  Vespucci  wrote  his  letters  there 
was  no  doubt  entertained  but  that  Columbus  had  dis- 


navegadocon  el  dicho  Almirante,  y a ellos  mostrd  muchas 
cosas  de  marear,  y ellos  por  imitacion  e industria  del  dicho 
Almirante  las  aprendian  y aprendieron,  e seguendo  ag°. 
que  el  dicho  Almirante  les  habia  mostrado,  hicieron  los 
viages  que  descubrieron  en  la  Tierra  Firma.  Process, 
pregunta  10. 


covered  the  main-land  in  his  first  voyage  ; Cuba  being 
always  considered  the  extremity  of  Asia,  until  circum- 
navigated in  1508.  Vespucci  may  have  supposed  Bra- 
zil, Paria,  and  the  rest  of  that  coast,  part  of  a distinct 
continent,  and  have  been  anxious  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  fame  of  its  discovery.  It  has  been  asset  ted 
that,  on  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  he 
prepared  a maritime  chart,  in  which  he  gave  his  name 
to  that  part  of  the  main-land  ; but  this  assertion  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  substantiated.  It  would  rather 
seem  that  his  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent by  others,  as  a tribute  paid  to  his  supposed 
merit,  in  consequence  of  having  read  his  own  account 
of  his  voyages.* 

It  is  singular  that  Fernando,  the  son  of  Columbus, 
in  his  biography  of  his  father,  should  bring  no  charge 
against  Vespucci  of  endeavoring  to  supplant  the  admi- 
ral in  this  discovery.  Herrera  has  been  cited  as  the 
first  to  bring  the  accusation,  in  his  history  of  the  In- 
dies, first  published  in  1601,  and  has  been  much  criti- 
cised in  consequence,  by  the  advocates  of  Vespucci, 
as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  assertion.  But,  in 
fact,  Herrera  did  but  copy  what  he  found  written  by 
Las  Casas,  who  had  the  proceedings  of  the  fiscal  court 
lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to  indignation 
against  Vespucci,  by  what  he  considered  proofs  o( 
great  imposture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Vespucci  was  instigated 
to  this  deception  at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  colonial  service  of  Spain  ; and  that 
he  did  it  to  conciliate  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was 
desirous  of  anything  that  might  injure  the  interests 
of  Columbus.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  the 
patronage  is- cited,  which  was  ever  shown  by  Fonseca 
to  Vespucci  and  his  family.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
satisfactory  reason,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
bishop  ever  made  any  use  of  the  fabrication.  Perhaps 
some  other  means  might  be  found  of  accounting  for  this 
spurious  narration,  without  implicating  the  veracity  of 
Vespucci.  It  may  have  been  the  blunder  of  some 
editor,  or  the  interpolation  of  some  book-maker, 
eager,  as  in  the  case  of  Trivigiani  with  the  manuscripts 
of  Peter  Martyr,  to  gather  together  disjointed  ma- 
terials, and  fabricate  a work  to  gratify  the  prevalent 
passion  of  the  day. 

In  the  various  editions  of  the  letters  of  Vespucci, 
the  grossest  variations  and  inconsistencies  in  dates 
will  be  found,  evidently  the  errors  of  hasty  and  care- 
less publishers.  Several  of  these  have  been  corrected 
by  the  modern  authors  who  have  inserted  these  letters 
in  their  works,  f The  same  disregard  to  exactness 


* The  first  suggestion  of  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Latin  work  already  cited,  published  in  St.  Diez,  in 
Lorraine,  in  1507,  in  which  was  inserted  the  letter  of  Ves- 
pucci to  king  Rene.  The  author,  after  speaking  of  the 
other  three  parts  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
recommends  that  the  fourth  shall  be  called  Amerigo,  or 
America,  after  Vespucci,  whom  he  imagined  its  discoverer. 

Note  to  the  Revised  Edition,  1848. — Humboldt,  in  his 
Examen  Critique,  published  in  Paris,  in  1837,  says : 
“ I have  been  so  happy  as  to  discover,  very  recently,  the 
name  and  the  literary  relations  of  the  mysterious  personage 
who  (in  1507)  was  the  first  to  propose  the  name  of  America 
to  designate  the  new  continent,  and  who  concealed  himself 
under  the  Grecianized  name  of  Hylacomylas.”  He  then, 
by  a long  and  ingenious  investigation,  shows  that  the  real 
name  of  this  personage  was  Martin  Waldseemiiller,  of 
Fribourg,  an  eminent  cosmographer,  patronized  by  Renh, 
Duke  ot  Lorraine  ; who,  no  doubt,  put  in  his  hands  the 
letter  received  by  him  from  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  geo- 
graphical works  of  Waldseemiiller,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Hylacomylas,  had  a widec  rculation,  went  through 
repeated  editions,  and  propagated  the  use  of  the  name 
America  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  application  of  the  name  was  in  anywise  sug- 
gested by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  It  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Waldseemiiller. 

t An  instance  of  these  errors  may  be  cited  in  the  edition 
of  the  letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  king  Rene,  inserted 
by  Grinaeus  in  his  Novus  Orbis,  in  1532.  In  this  Vespucci 
is  made  to  state  that  he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  May  20, 
MCCCCXCVII.  (1497),  that  he  was  eighteen  months  ab- 
sent, and  returned  to  Cadiz  October  15,  MCCCCXCIX. 
(1499),  which  would  constitute  an  absence  of  twenty-nine 
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which  led  to  these  blunders  may  have  produced  the 
interpolation  of  this  voyage,  garbled  out  of  the  letters 
of  Vespucci  and  the  accounts  of  other  voyagers.  This 
is  merely  suggested  as  a possible  mode  of  accounting 
for  what  appears  so  decidedly  to  be  a fabrication,  yet 
which  we  are  loath  to  attribute  to  a man  of  the  good 
sense,  the  character,  and  the  reputed  merit  of  Ves- 
pucci. 

After  all,  this  is  a question  more  of  curiosity  than 
of  real  moment,  although  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
points  about  which  grave  men  will  continue  to  write 
weary  volumes,  until  the  subject  acquires  a factitious 
importance  from  the  mountain  of  controversy  heaped 
upon  it.  It  has  become  a question  of  local  pride  with 
the  literati  of  Florence  ; and  they  emulate  each  other 
with  patriotic  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  their  dis- 
tinguished countryman.  This  zeal  is  laudable  when 
kept  within  proper  limits  ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  them  have  so  far  been  heated  by  controversy 
as  to  become  irascible  against  the  very  memory  of  Co- 
lumbus. and  to  seek  to  disparage  his  general  fame,  as 
if  the  ruin  of  it  would  add  anything  to  the  reputation  of 
Vespucci.  This  is  discreditable  to  their  discernment  and 
their  liberality  ; it  injures  their  cause,  and  shocks  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  who  will  not  willingly  see  a name 
like  that  of  Columbus,  lightly  or  petulantly  assailed 
in  the  course  of  these  literary  contests.  It  is  a name 
consecrated  in  history,  and  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  a city,  or  a state,  or  a nation,  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

Neither  should  those  who  have  a proper  sense  of  the 
merit  of  Columbus  put  any  part  of  his  great  renown 
at  issue  upon  this  minor  dispute.  Whether  or  not  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  Paria,  was  a question  of  interest 
to  his  heirs,  as  a share  of  the  government  and  revenues 
of  that  country  depended  upon  it  ; but  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  his  fame.  In  fact,  the  European  who  first 
reached  the  main  land  of  the  New  World  was  most 
probably  Sebastian  Cabot,  a native  of  Venice,  sailing  in 
the  employ  of  England.  In  1497  he  coasted  its  shores 
from  Labrador  to  Florida  , yet  the  English  have 
never  set  up  any  pretensions  on  his  account. 

The  glory  of  Columbus  does  not  depend  upon  the 
parts  of  the  country  he  visited  or  the  extent  of  coast 
along  which  he  sailed  ; it  embraces  the  discovery  of 
the  whole  western  world.  With  respect  to  him,  Ves- 
pucci is  as  Yanez  Pinzon,  Bastides,  Ojeda,  Cabot,  and 
the  crowd  of  secondary  discoverers  who  followed  in 
his  track,  and  explored  the  realms  to  which  he  had 
led  the  way.  When  Columbus  first  touched  a shore  of 
the  New  World,  even  though  a frontier  island,  he  had 
achieved  his  enterprises  ; he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  necessary  to  his  fame  : the  great  problem  of  the 
ocean  was,  solved,  the  world  which  lay  beyond  its 
western  waters  was  discovered. 


No.  XI. 

MARTIN  ALONZO  PINZON. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  in  the  fiscal  court,  between 
Don  Diego  and  the  crown,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  Columbus,  and  to  ascribe  the 
success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  discovery  to  the  in- 
telligence and  spirit  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  crown  to  do  so,  to  justfy  itself  in 
withholding  from  the  heirs  of  Columbus  the  extent  of 
his  stipulated  reward.  The  examinations  of  witnesses 
in  this  trial  were  made  at  various  times  and  places,  and 
upon  a set  of  interrogatories  formally  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  fiscal.  They  took  place  upward  of 


months.  He  states  his  departure  from  Cadiz,  on  his 
second  voyage,  Sunday,  May  xi,  MCCCCLXXXIX. 
(1489),  which  would  have  made  his  second  voyage  precede 
his  first  by  eight  years.  If  we  substitute  1499  for  1489,  the 
departure  on  his  second  voyage  would  still  precede  his 
return  from  his  first  bv  five  months.  Canovai,  in  his 
edition,  has  altered  the  date  of  the  first  return  to  1498,  to 
limit  the  voyage  to  eighteen  months. 


twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
the  witnesses  testified  from  recollection. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories.  Arias  Perez 
Pinzon,  son  of  Martin  Alonzo,  declared,  that,  being 
once  in  Rome  with  his  father  on  commercial  affairs, 
before  the  time  of  the  discovery,  they  had  frequent 
conversations  with  a person  learned  in  cosmography 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
that  being  in  the  library  of  the  pope,  this  person 
showed  them  many  manuscripts,  from  one  of  which 
his  father  gathered  intimation  of  these  new  lands  ; for 
there  was  a passage  by  an  historian  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solomon,  which  said,  “ Navigate  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  end  of  Spain  and  thence  towards  the 
setting  sun,  in  a direction  between  north  and  south, 
until  ninety-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  you  will 
find  the  land  of  Cipango,  fertile  and  abundant,  and 
equal  in  greatness  to  Africa  and  Europe.”  A copy  of 
this  writing,  he  added,  his  father  brought  from  Rome 
with  an  intention  of  going  in  search  of  that  land,  and 
frequently  expressed  such  determination  ; and  that, 
when  Columbus  came  to  Palos  with  his  project  of  dis- 
covery, Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  showed  him  the  man- 
uscript, and  ultimately  gave  it  to  him  just  before  they 
sailed. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  manuscript,  of 
which  Arias  Perez  gives  so  vague  an  account  from 
recollection,  but  which  he  appears  to  think  the  main 
thing  that  prompted  Columbus  to  his  undertaking, 
was  no  other  than  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  which,  at 
that  time,  existed  in  manuscript  in  most  of  the  Italian 
libraries.  Martin  Alonzo  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Venetian,  and  it  would  appear, 
from  various  circumstances,  that  Columbus  had  a copy 
of  it  with  him  in  his  voyages,  which  may  have  been 
the  manuscript  above  mentioned.  Columbus  had  long 
before,  however,  had  a knowledge  of  the  work,  if  not 
by  actual  inspection,  at  least  through  his  correspond- 
ence with  Toscanelli  in  1474,  and  had  derived  from 
it  all  the  light  it  was  capable  of  furnishing,  before 
he  ever  came  to  Palos.  It  is  questionable,  also, 
whether  the  visit  of  Martin  Alonzo  to  Rome  was 
not  after  his  mind  had  been  heated  by  conversations 
with  Columbus  in  the  convent  of  La  Rabida.  The 
testimony  of  Arias  Perez  is  so  worded  as  to  leave  it 
in  doubt  whether  the  visit  was  not  in  the  very  year 
prior  to  the  discovery  : ‘‘  fue  el  dicho  su  padre  a 
Roma  aquel  dicho  ano  antes  que  fuese  a descubrir.  ” 
Arias  Perez  always  mentions  the  manuscript  as  hav- 
ing been  imparted  to  Columbus,  after  he  had  come  to 
Palos  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  dis- 
covery. 

Certain  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  crown,  and  to  whom  specific  interrogatories  were 
put,  asserted,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  a 
note  to  this  work,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  and  his  brothers,  Columbus  would 
have  turned  back  for  Spain,  after  having  run  seven 
or  eight  hundred  leagues  ; being  disheartened  at  not 
finding  land,  and  dismayed  by  the  mutiny  and  men- 
aces of  his  crew.  This  is  stated  by  two  or  three  as 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  by  others  from  hear- 
say. It  is  said  especially  to  have  occurred  on  the  6th 
of  October.  On  this  day,  according  to  the  journal  of 
Columbus,  he  had  some  conversation  with  Martin 
Alonzo,  who  was  anxious  that  they  should  stand  more 
to  the  south-west.  The  admiral  refused  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  angry  words  may  have 
passed  between  them.  Various  disputes  appear  to 
have  taken  place  between  Columbus  and  his  colleagues 
respecting  their  route,  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
land  ; in  one  or  two  instances  he  acceded  to  their 
wishes  and  altered  his  course,  but  in  general  he  was 
inflexible  in  standing  to  the  west.  The  Pinzons  also, 
in  all  probability,  exerted  their  influence  in  quelling 
the  murmurs  of  their  townsmen  and  encouraging  them 
to  proceed,  when  ready  to  rebel  against  Columbus. 
These  circumstances  may  have  become  mixed  up  in 
the  vague  recollections  of  the  seamen  who  gave  the 
foregoing  extravagant  testimony,  and  who  were  evi- 
dently disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons  at 
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the  expense  of  Columbus.  They  were  in  some  meas- 
ure prompted  also  in  their  replies  by  the  written  in- 
terrogatories put  by  order  of  the  fiscal,  which  specified 
the  conversations  said  to  have  passed  between  Colum- 
bus and  the  Pinzons,  and  notwithstanding  these  guides 
they  differed  widely  in  their  statements,  and  ran  into 
many  absurdities.  In  a manuscript  record  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Pinzon  family,  I have  even  read  the  as- 
sertion of  an  old  seaman, that  Columbus,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  compel  the  Pinzons  to  turn  back  to  Spain, 
fired  iipon  their  ships,  but,  they  continuing  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  follow,  and  within  two  days  afterward 
discovered  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

It  is  evident  the  old  sailor,  if  he  really  spoke  con- 
scientiously, mingled  in  his  cloudy  remembrance  the 
disputes  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  about  alter- 
ing their  course  to  the  south-west,  and  the  desertion 
of  Martin  Alonzo,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Lucayos  and  Cuba,  when,  after  parting  company 
with  the  admiral,  he  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

The  witness  most  to  be  depended  upon  as  to  these 
points  of  inquiry,  is  the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia 
Fernandez,  a man  of  education,  who  sailed  with  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  Pinzon  as  steward  of  his  ship,  and  of  course 
was  present  at  all  the  conversations  which  passed  be- 
tween the  commanders.  He  testifies  that  Martin 
Alonzo  urged  Columbus  to  stand  more  to  the  south- 
west, and  that  the  admiral  at  length  complied,  but, 
finding  no  land  in  that  direction,  they  turned  again  to 
the  west  ; a statement  which  completely  coincides 
with  the  journal  of  Columbus.  He  adds  that  the  ad- 
miral continually  comforted  and  animated  Martin 
Alonzo,  and  all  others  in  his  company.  (Siempre  los 
consolaba  el  dicho  Almirante  esforzandolos  al  dicho 
Martin  Alonzo  e a todos  los  que  en  su  compania  iban.) 
When  the  physician  was  specifically  questioned  as  to 
the  conversations  pretended  to  have  passed  between 
the  commanders,  in  which  Columbus  expressed  a de- 
sire to  turn  back  to  Spain,  he  referred  to  the  preceding 
statement  as  the  only  answer  he  had  to  make  to  these 
interrogatories. 

The  extravagant  testimony  before  mentioned  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had  any  weight  with  the  fiscal  ; 
and  the  accurate  historian  Munoz,  who  extracted  all 
these  points  of  evidence  from  the  papers  of  the  law- 
suit, has  not  deemed  them  worthy  of  mention  in  his 
work.  As  these  matters,  however,  remain  on  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pinzon  family,  in  both  of  which  I have  had  a full 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  I have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  make  these  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject ; lest,  in  the  rage  for  research,  they  might  here- 
after be  drawn  forth  as  a new  discovery,  on  the 
strength  of  which  to  impugn  the  merits  of  Columbus. 


No.  XII. 

RUMOR  OF  THE  PILOT  SAID  TO  HAVE  DIED  IN  THE 
* HOUSE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Among  the  various  attempts  to  injure  Columbus  by 
those  who  were  envious  of  his  fame,  was  one  intended 
to  destroy  all  his  merit  as  an  original  discoverer.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  received  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean  from  a 
tempest-tossed  pilot,  who  had  been  driven  there  by 
violent  easterly  winds,  and  who,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  had  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  leaving 
in  his  possession  the  chart  and  journal  of  his  voyage, 
by  which  he  was  guided  to  his  discovery. 

This  story  was  first  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a contem- 
porary of  Columbus,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  pub- 
lished in  1535.  He  mentions  it  as  a rumor  circulating 
among  the  vulgar,  without  foundation  in  truth. 

Fernando  Lopez  de  Gomara  first  brought  it  forward 
against  Columbus.  In  his  history  of  the  Indies,  pub- 
lished in  1552,  he  repeats  the  rumor  in  the  vaguest 
terms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  the  con- 
tradiction given  to  it  by  that  author.  He  says  that 
the  name  and  country  of  the  pilot  were  unknown, 


some  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  between  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira  ; others  a Biscayan,  trading  to 
England  and  France  ; and  others  a Portuguese,  voy- 
aging between  Lisbon  and  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He  expresses  equal  uncertainty  whether  the 
pilot  brought  the  caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira,  or 
to  one  of  the  Azores.  The  only  point  on  which  the 
circulators  of  the  rumor  are  agreed  was,  that  he  died 
in  the  house  of  Columbus.  Gomara  adds  that  by  this 
event  Columbus  was  led  to  undertake  his  voyage  to 
the  new  countries.* * * § 

The  other  early  historians  who  mention  Columbus 
and  his  voyages,  and  were  his  contemporaries,  viz., 
Sabellicus,  Peter  Martyr,  Gustiniani,  Bernaldez,  com- 
monly called  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  Las  Casas, 
Fernando,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  a voyage  of  Columbus,  translated  from  he 
Italian  into  Latin  by  Madrignano,f  are  all  silent  in 
regard  to  this  report. 

Benzoni,  whose  history  of  the  New  World  was  pub- 
lished in  1565,  repeats  the  story  from  Gomara,  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary  ; but  decidedly  ex- 
presses his  opinion,  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up 
much  falsehood  with  some  truth,  for  the  purpose  of 
detracting  from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  through  jeal- 
ousy that  any  one  but  a Spaniard  should  enjoy  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  \ 

Acosta  notices  the  circumstance  slightly  in  his  Nat- 
ural and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,  published  in 
1591,  and  takes  it  evidently  from  Gomara. § 

Mariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  published  in  1592, 
also  mentions  it,  but  expresses  a doubt  of  its  truth, 
and  derives  his  information  manifestly  from  Gomara.  | 

Herrera,  who  published  his  history  of  the  Indies  in 
1601,  takes  no  notice  of  the  story.  In  not  noticing  it, 
he  may  be  considered  as  rejecting  it  ; for  he  is  distin- 
guished for  his  minutentss,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Gomara’s  history,  which  he  expressly  contra- 
dicts on  a point  of  considerable  interest. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a native  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
revived  the  tale  with  very  minute  particulars,  in  his 
Commentaries  of  the  Incas,  published  in  1609.  He 
tells  it  smoothly  and  circumstantially  ; fixes  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  1484,  “ one  year  more  or  less 
states  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  pilot,  Alonzo  San- 
chez de  Huelva  ; the  destination  of  his  vessel,  from 
the  Canaries  to  Madeira  ; and  the  unknown  land  to 
which  they  were  driven,  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
The  pilot,  he  says,  landed,  took  an  altitude,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  all  he  saw,  and  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and 
water,  and  set  out  to  seek  his  way  home.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and 
tempestuous,  and  twelve  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
out  of  seventeen,  the  original  number  of  the  crew. 
The  five  survivors  arrived  at  Tercera,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Columbus,  but  a l died  in 
his  house  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  they  had 
sustained  ; the  pilot  was  the  last  that  died,  leaving  his 
host  heir  to  his  papers,  Columbus  kept  them  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  pre- 
scribed, obtained  the  credit  of  discovering  the  New 
World.** 

Such  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial 
relation  furnished  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  hun-' 
dred  and  twenty  years  after  the  event.  In  regard  to 
authority,  he  recollects  to  have  heard  the  story  when 
he  was  a child,  as  a subject  of  conversation  between 


* Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  14. 

t Navigado  Christophori  Columbi,  Madrignano  Inter- 
prete.  It  is  contained  in  a collection  of  voyages  called 
Novus  Orbis  Regionum,  edition  of  1555,  but  was  origi- 
nally published  in  Italian  as  written  by  Montalbodo  Fran- 
canzano  (or  Francapano  de  Montaldo),  in  a collection  of 
voyages  entitled  Nuovo  Mundo,  in  Vicenza,  1507. 

1 Girolamo  Benzoni,  Hist,  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  i.  fo. 
12.  In  Venetia,  1572. 

§ Padre  Joseph  de  Acosta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

tjuan  de  Mariana,  Hist.  Espana,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  3. 

Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  it.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

**  Commentaries  de  los  Incas,  lib.i.  cap.  3. 
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his  father  and  the  neighbors,  and  he  refers  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  Indies,  by  Acosta  and  Gomara,  for  con- 
firmation. As  the  conversations  to  which  he  listened 
must  have  taken  place  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the 
date  of  the  report,  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for 
the  vague  rumors  to  become  arranged  into  a regular 
narrative,  and  thus  we  have  not  only  the  name,  coun- 
try. and  destination  of  the  pilot,  but  also  the  name  of 
the  unknown  land  to  which  his  vessel  was  driven. 

This  account  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  has 
been  adopted  by  many  old  historians,  who  have  felt  a 
confidence  in  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he  re- 
lates it,  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers.* 
These  have  been  echoed  by  others  of  more  recent 
date  ; and  thus  a weighty  charge  of  fraud  and  impos- 
ture has  been  accumulated  against  Columbus, 
apparently  supported  by  a crowd  of  respectable  ac- 
cusers. The  whole  charge  is  to  be  traced  to  Gomara, 
who  loosely  repeated  a vague  rumor,  without  noticing 
the  pointed  contradiction  given  to  it  seventeen  years 
before,  by  Oviedo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book 
he  appears  to  have  actually  gathered  the  report. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Gomara  bears  the  charac- 
ter, among  historians,  of  inaccuracy,  and  of  great 
credulity  in  adopting  unfounded  stories,  f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  lurther  refutation  to  this 
charge,  especially  as  it  is  clear  that  Columbus  com- 
municated his  idea  of  discovery  to  Paulo  Toscanelli 
of  Florence,  in  1474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  date 
assigned  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 


No.  XIII. 

MARTIN  BEHEM. 

This  able  geographer  was  born  in  Nuremburg.  in 
Germany,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1430. 
His  ancestors  were  from  the  circle  of  Pilsner,  in  Bo- 
hemia, hence  he  is  called  by  some  writers  Martin  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  resemblance  of  his  own  name  to 
that  of  the  country  of  his  ancestors  frequently  occa- 
sions a confusion  in  the  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  under 
Philip  Bervalde  the  elder,  and  by  others  under  John 
Muller,  otherwise  called  Regiomontanus,  though  De 
Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his  history, 
discredits  both  assertions.  According  to  a correspond- 
ence between  Behem  and  his  uncle,  discovered  of  late 


* Names  of  historians  who  either  adopted  this  story  in 
detail  or  the  charge  against  Columbus,  drawn  from  it. 

Bernardo  Aldrete,  Antiguedad  de  Espana,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17, 

P-  567- 

Roderigo  Caro,  Antiguedad,  lib.  iii.  cap.  76. 

Juan  de  Solorzano,  Ind.  Jure,  tom.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

Fernando  Pizarro,  Varones  Must,  del  Nuevo  Mundo, 
cap.  2. 

Agostino  Torniel,  Annal.  Sacr.,  tom.  i.  ann.  Mund., 
1931,  No.  48. 

Pet.  Dainarez  or  De  Mariz,  Dial.  iv.  de  Var.  Hist.,  cap.  4. 

Gregoria  Garcia,  Orig.  de  los  Indios,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  § 1. 

Juan  de  Torquemanda,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  1. 

John  Baptiste  Riccioli,  Geograf.  Reform.,  lib.  iii. 

To  this  list  of  old  authors  may  be  added  many  others  of 
more  recent  date. 

t "Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  Presbitero,  Sevillano, 
escribio  con  elegante  estilo  acerca  de  la  cosas  delas  Indies, 
pero  dexandose  llevar  de  falsas  narraciones."  Hijos  de 
Sevilla,  Numeroii.  p.  42,  Let.  F.  The  same  is  stated  in 
Biblioiheca  Hispana  Nova,  lib.  i.  p.  437. 

“ El  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  eserivio  tantos  borro- 
nes  6 cosas  que  no  son  verdaderas,  de  que  ha  hecho  mu- 
cho  dano  a muchos  escritores  e coronistas,  que  despues  del 
Gomara  han  escrito  en  las  cosas  de  la  Nueva  Espana  . . . 
es  porque  les  ha  hecho  errar  el  Gomara."  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  Hist,  de  la  Conquest  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  Fin 
de  cap.  18. 

" Tenia  Gomara  doctrina  y estilo  . . . pero  empleose 
en  ordinar  sin  discernimiento  lo  que  hallo  escrito  por  sus 
antecesores,  y did  credito  a petranas  no  solo  falsas  sino  in- 
verisi miles."  Juan  Bautista  Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo, 
Prologo,  p.  18. 


years  by  De  Murr,  it  appears  that  the  early  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  commerce.  Some  have  given 
him  the  credit  of  discovering  the  island  of  Fayal,  but 
this  is  an  errojr,  arising  probably  from  the  circumstance 
that  Job  de  Huertar,  father-in-law  of  Behem,  colonized 
that  island  in  1466. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  1481, 
while  Alphonso  V.  was  still  on  the  throne  ; it  is  cer- 
tain that  shortly  afterward  he  was  in  high  repute  for 
his  science  in  the  court  of  Lisbon,  insomuch  that  he 
was  one  of  the  council  appointed  by  King  John  II.  to 
improve  the  art  of  navigation,  and  by  some  he  has  re- 
ceived the  whole  credit  of  the  memorable  service  ren- 
dered to  commerce  by  that  council,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  astrolabe  into  nautical  use. 

In  1484  King  John  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego 
Cam,  as  Barros  calls  him,  Cano  according  to  others, 
to  prosecute  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  expedition  Behem  sailed  as  cosmographer.  They 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Congo,  advanced  to  twenty  - two  degrees  forty-five 
minutes  ot  south  latitude,*  and  erected  two  columns, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Zagra,  in  Africa,  which  thence, 
for  some  time,  took  the  name  of  the  River  of  Columns. 

For  the  services  rendered  on  this  and  on  previous 
occasions,  it  is  said  that  Behem  was  knighted  by  King 
John  in  1485,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a 
circumstance  in  any  of  the  contemporary  historians. 
The  principal  proof  of  his  having  received  this  mark 
of  distinction,  is  his  having  given  himseii  the  title  on 
his  own  globe  of  Eques  Lusitanus. 

In  i486  he  married  at  Fayal  the  daughter  of  Job  de 
Huertar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  there  for 
some  years,  where  he  had  a son  named  Martin,  born  in 
1489.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  and  Fayal,  it  is 
probable  the  acquaintance  took  place  between  him  and 
Columbus,  to  which  Herrera  and  others  allude  ; and 
the  admiral  may  have  heard  from  him  some  of  the 
rumors  circulating  in  the  islands,  of  indications  of 
western  lands  floating  to  their  shores. 

In  1491  he  returned  to  Nuremburg  to  see  his  fam- 
ily, and  while  there,  in  1492,  he  finished  a terrestrial 
globe,  considered  a masterpiece  in  those  days,  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  principal  mag- 
istrates of  his  native  city. 

In  1493  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Fayal. 

In  1494  King  John  II.,  who  had  a high  opinion  of 
him,  sent  him  to  Flanders  to  his  natural  son  Prince 
George,  the  intended  heir  of  his  crown.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  Behem  was  captured  and  carried 
to  England,  where  he  remained  lor  three  months  de- 
tained by  illness.  Having  recovered,  he  again  put  to 
sea,  but  was  captured  by  a corsair  and  carried  to 
France.  Having  ransomed  himself,  he  proceeded  to 
Antwerp  and  Bruges,  but  returned  almost  immediately 
to  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  for  sever- 
al years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  he  remained 
with  his  family  in  Fayal,  too  old  to  make  further  voy- 
ages. In  1506  he  went  forth  from  Fayal  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  died. 

The  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the  west- 
ern world  previous  to  Columbus,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  with  Cam,  was  founded  on  a misinterpretation 
of  a passage  interpolated  in  the  chronicle  of  Hartmann 
Schedel,  a contemporary  writer.  This  passage  men- 
tions, that  when  the  voyagers  were  in  the  Southern. 
Ocean  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  had  passed  the  line, 
they  came  into  another  hemisphere,  where,  when  they 
looked  toward  the  east,  their  shadows  fell  toward  the 
south,  on  their  right  hand  ; that  here  they  discovered 
a new  world,  unknown  until  then,  and  which  for  many 
years  had  never  been  sought  except  by  the  Genoese, 
and  by  them  unsuccessfully. 

“ Hii  duo,  bono  deorum  auspicio,  mare  meridionale 
sulcantes,  a littore  non  longe  evagantes,  superato  cir- 
culo  equinoctiali,  in  alterum  orbem  excepti  sunt.  Ubi 


* Vasconcelos,  lib.  4.  f Murr,  Notice  sur  M.  Behaim. 
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ipsis  stantibus  orientem  versus,  umbra  ad  meridiem 
et  dextram  projiciebatur.  Aperuere  igitur  sua  indus- 
tria,  alium  orbem  hactenus  nobis  incognitum  et  multis 
annis,  a nullis  quam  Januensibus,  licet  frustra  temp- 
tatum.  ” 

These  lines  are  part  of  a passage  which  it  is  said  is 
interpolated  by  a different  hand,  in  the  original  man- 
uscript of  the  chronicle  of  Schedel.  De  Murr  assures 
us  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  German  trans- 
lation of  the  book  by  George  Alt,  which  was  finished 
the  5th  October,  1493.  But  even  if  they  were,  they 
relate  merely  to  the  discovery  which  Diego  Cam  made 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  previously  unknown,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator,  all  which 
appeared  like  a new  world,  and  as  such  was  talked 
of  at  the  time. 

The  Genoese  alluded  to,  who  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  were  Antonio  de  Nolle  with  Barthol- 
omeo  his  brother,  and  Raphael  de  Nolle  his  nephew, 
Antonio  was  of  a noble  family,  and,  for  some  disgust 
left  his  country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  his  before- 
mentioned  relatives  in  two  caravels  ; sailing  whence 
in  the  employ  of  Portugal,  they  discovered  the  island 
of  St.  Jago.* 

This  interpolated  passage  of  Schedel >was  likewise 
inserted  into  the  work  De  Europa  sub  Frederico  III. 
of  rEneas  Silvius.  afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  died 
in  1464,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The 
misinterpretation  of  the  passage  first  gave  rise  to  the 
incorrect  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the 
New  World  prior  to  Columbus  ; as  if  it  were  possible 
such  a circumstance  could  have  happened  without 
Behem’s  laying  cldim  to  the  glory  of  the  discovery, 
and  without  the  world  immediately  resounding  with 
so  important  an  event.  This  error  had  been  adopted 
by  various  authors  without  due  examination  ; some 
of  whom  had  likewise  taken  from  Magellan  the  credit 
of  having  discovered  the  strait  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  had  given  it  to  Behem.  The  error  was  too  pal- 
pable to  be  generally  prevalent,  but  was  suddenly  re- 
vived in  the  year  1786  by  a French  gentleman  of 
highly  respectable  character  of  the  name  of  Otto,  then 
resident  in  New  York,  who  addressed  a letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin  to  be  submitted  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  undertook  to  establish 
the  title  of  Behem  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
His  memoir  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  ii. , for  1786, 
article  No.  35,  and  has  been  copied  into  the  journals 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  authorities  cited  by  M.  Otto  in  support  of  his 
assertion  are  generally  fallacious,  and  for  the  most 
part  given  without  particular  specification.  Hisasser- 
tion  has  been  diligently  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Don  Christoval  Cladfera.j- 

The  grand  proof  of  M.  Otto  is  a globe  which  Behem 
made  during  his  residence  in  Nuremburg,  in  1492,  the 
very  year  that  Columbus  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery.  This  globe,  according  to  M.  Otto,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg,  and  on  it  are 
painted  all  the  discoveries  of  Behem,  which  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  be  no  other  than  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  This  authority 
staggered  many,  and,  if  supported,  would  demolish 
the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Unluckily  for  M.  Otto,  in  his  description  of  the 
globe,  he  depended  on  the  inspection  of  a correspond- 
ent. The  globe  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg  was 
made  in  1520,  by  John  Schoener,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, \ long  after  the  discoveries  and  death  of  Colum- 
bus and  Behem.  The  real  globe  of  Behem,  made  in 
1492,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  proves  that  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  them.  A copy,  or  planisphere,  of 
Behem’s  globe  is  given  by  Cladera  in  his  Investiga- 
tions. 


* Barros,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Lisbon,  1552. 
t Investigaciones  Historicas.  Madrid,  1794. 
t Cladera,  Investig.  Hist.,  p.  115. 


No.  XIV. 

VOYAGES  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIANS. 

Many  elaborate  dissertations  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Scandinavi- 
ans on  the  northern  coast  of  America  long  before  the 
era  of  Columbus  ; but  the  subject  appears  still  to  be 
wrapped  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Norwegians,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  discovered  a great  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  Iceland,  which  they  called  Grand  Ice- 
land ; but  this  has  been  pronounced  a fabulous  tra- 
dition. The  most  plausible  account  is  one  given  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  in  his  Saga  or  Chronicle  of  King 
Olaus.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biorn  of  Iceland, 
sailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  by  a storm,  was  driven 
by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  south-west,  until  he 
came  in  sight  of  a low  country,  covered  with  wood, 
with  an  island  in  its  vicinity.  The  weather  becoming 
favorable,  he  turned  to  the  north-east  without  landing, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Greenland.  His  account  of  the  coun- 
try he  had  beheld,  it  is  said,  excited  the  enterprise  of 
Leif,  son  of  Eric  Rauda  (or  Redhead),  the  first  settler 
of  Greenland.  A vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  Leif  and 
Biorn  departed  alone  in  quest  of  this  unknown  land. 
They  found  a rocky  and  sterile  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Helleland  ; also  a low  sandy  coun- 
try covered  with  wood,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Markland  ; and,  two  days  afterward,  they  observed 
a continuance  of  the  coast,  with  an  island  to  the  north 
of  it.  This  last  they  described  as  fertile,  well  wooded, 
producing  agreeable  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes,  a 
fruit  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  On  being 
informed  by  one  of  their  companions,  a German,  of 
its  qualities  and  name,  they  called  the  country,  from 
it,  Vinland.  They  ascended  a river,  well  stored  with 
fish,  particularly  salmon,  and  came  to  a lake  from 
which  the  river  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the 
winter.  The  climate  appeared  to  them  mild  and 
pleasant  ; being  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  climates 
of  the  north.  On  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  eight 
hours  above  the  horizon.  Hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  country  was  about  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  was  either  Newfoundland,  or  some 
part  of  the  coast  of  North  America  about  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.*  It  is  added  that  the  relatives  of  Leif 
made  several  voyages  to  Vinland  ; that  they  traded 
with  the  natives  for  furs  ; and  that,  in  1121,  a bishop 
named  Eric  went  from  Greenland  to  Vinland  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  From  this  time, 
says  Forster,  we  know  nothing  of  Vinland.  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that  the  tribe  which  still  exists  in 
the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  and  which  is  so  different 
from  the  other  savages  of  North  America,  both  in 
their  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  always  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  the  Esquimaux  of  the  northern 
coast,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Normans. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  not  had  the 
means  of  tracing  this  story  to  its  original  sources. 
He  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Malte-Brun,  and 
Mr.  Forster.  The  latter  extracts  it  from  the  Saga  or 
Chronicle  of  Snorro,  who  was  born  in  1179,  and 
wrote  in  1215  ; so  that  his  account  was  formed  long 
after  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Forster 
says  : “ The  facts  which  we  report  have  been  collected 
from  a great  number  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  Torfaeus  in  his  two  works  entitled 
Veteris  Grcenlandiae  Descriptio,  Hafnia,  1706,  and 
Historia  Winlandiae  Antiquae,  Hafnia,  1705.”  Fors- 
ter appears  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts.  As  far  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  experience  in  tracing  these  stories  of  early  dis- 
coveries of  portions  of  the  New  World,  he  has  gen- 
erally found  them  very  confident  deductions  drawn 
from  very  vague  and  questionable  facts.  Learned 
men  are  too  prone  to  give  substance  to  mere  shadows, 
when  they  assist  some  preconceived  theory.  Most 


* Forster’s  Northern  Voyages,  bookii.  ch'ap.  2. 
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of  these  accounts,  when  divested  of  the  erudite  com- 
ments of  their  editors,  have  proved  little  better  than 
the  traditionary  fables,  noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  respecting  the  imaginary  islands  of  St.  Boron- 
don,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  great  improbability,  however,  that  such 
enterprising  and  rovirrg  voyagers  as  the  Scandinavians 
may  have  wandered  to  the  northern  shores  of  America, 
about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland ; and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to 
be  of  the  thirteenth  century  can  be  relied  upon  as  gen- 
uine, free  from  modern  interpolation,  and  correctly 
quoted,  they  would  appear  to  prove  the  fact.  But 
granting  the  truth  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  they  led 
to  no  more  result  than  would  the  interchange  of  com- 
munication between  the  natives  of  Greenland  and  the 
Esquimaux.  The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to 
have  extended  beyond  their  own  nation,  and  to  have 
been  soon  neglected  and  forgotten  by  themselves. 

Another  pretension  to  an  early  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  has  been  set  up,  founded  on  an 
alleged  map  and  narrative  of  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Zeno,  of  Venice  ; but  it  seems  more  invalid 
than  those  just  mentioned.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  claim. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a noble  Venetian,  is  said  to  have  made 
a voyage  to  the  north  in  1380,  in  a vessel  fitted  out  at 
his  own  cost,  intending  to  visit  England  and  Flanders  ; 
but  meeting  with  a terrible  tempest,  was  driven  for 
many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he  was  cast 
away  upon  Friseland,  an  island  much  in  dispute  among 
geographers,  but  supposed  to  be  the  archipelago  of 
the  Ferroe  islands.  The  shipwrecked  voyagers  were 
assailed  by  the  natives  ; but  rescued  by  Zichmni,  a 
prince  of  the  islands,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Frise- 
land, and  duke  of  another  district  lying  over  against 
Scotland.  Zeno  entered  into  the  service  of  this  prince, 
and  aided  him  in  conquering  Friseland,  and  other 
northern  islands.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother 
Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained  fourteen  years  in  those 
countries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeno 
wrote  to  his  brother  Carlo,  in  Venice,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a report  brought  by  a certain  fisherman,  about 
a land  to  the  westward.  According  to  the  tale  of  this 
mariner,  he  had  been  one  of  a party  who  sailed  from 
Friseland  about  twenty-six  years  before,  in  four 
fishing-boats.  Being  overtaken  by  a mighty  tempest, 
they  were  driven  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  until 
the  boat  containing  himself  and  six  companions  was 
cast  upon  an  island  called  Estotiland,  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  Friseland.  They  were  taken  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  to  a fair  and  populous  city, 
where  the  king  sent  for  many  interpreters  to  converse 
wilh  them,  but  none  that  they  could  understand,  until 
a man  was  found  who  had  likewise  been  cast  away 
upon  the  coast,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They  remained 
several  days  upon  the  island,  which  was  rich  and 
fru  tful.  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and 
especially  gold.*  There  was  a high  mountain  in  the 
centre,  from  which  flowed  four  rivers  which  watered 
the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants  were  intelligent 
and  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  of  Europe. 
They  cultivated  grain,  made  beer,  and  lived  in  houses 
built  of  stone.  There  were  Latin  books  in  the  king's 
library,  though  the  inhabitants  had  no  knowledge  of 
that  language.  They  had  many  cities  and  castles, 
and  carried  on  a trade  with  Greenland  for  pitch,  sul- 
phur, and  peltry.  Though  much  given  to  navigation, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass,  and 
finding  the  Friselanders  acquainted  with  it,  held  them 
in  great  esteem  ; and  the  king  sent  them  with  twelve 
barks  to  visit  a country  to  the  south,  called  Drogeo. 
They  had  nearly  perished  in  a storm,  but  were  cast 
away  upon  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  They  found  the 
people  to  be  cannibals,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 


* This  account  is  taken  from  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
The  passage  about  gold  and  other  metals  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Italian  of  Ramusio  (tom.  ii.  p.  23), 
and  is  probabfy  an  interpolation. 


killed  and  devoured,  but  were  spared  on  account  of 
their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

The  fisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a 
country  of  vast  extent,  or  rather  a new  world  ; that 
the  inhabitants  were  naked  and  barbarous;  but  that 
far  to  the  south-west  there  was  a more  civilized  region, 
and  temperate  climate,  where  the  inhabitants  had  a 
knowledge  of  gold  and  silver,  lived  in  cities,  erected 
splendid  temples  to  idols,  and  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims to  them,  which  they  afterward  devoured. 

After  the  fisherman  had  resided  many  years  on  this 
continent,  during  which  time  he  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  one  chieftain  to  another,  and  traversed 
various  parts  of  it,  certain  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on 
board  of  them,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  followed  the 
trade  between  the  main-land  and  Estotiland  for  some 
time,  until  he  became  very  rich  : then  he  fitted  out  a 
bark  of  his  own,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  people  of  the  island,  made  his  way  back,  across 
the  thousand  intervening  miles  of  ocean,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Friseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  coun- 
tries, determined  Zichmni,  the  prince  of  Friseland,  to 
send  an  expedition  thither,  and  Antonio  Zeno  was  to 
command  it.»  Just  before  sailing,  the  fisherman,  who 
was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  died  ; but  certain  mari- 
ners, who  had  accompanied  him  from  Estotiland,  were 
taken  in  his  place.  The  expedition  sailed  under  com- 
mand of  Zichmni  ; the  Venetian,  Zeno,  merely  ac- 
companied it.  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  having 
discovered  an  island  called  Icaria,  where  they  met 
with  a rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  the  ships  wefe  driven  by  a storm 
to  Greenland.  No  record  remains  of  any  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Zeno 
were  laid  down  on  a map  originally  engraved  on 
wood.  The  island  of  Estotiland  has  been  supposed 
by  M.  Malte-Brun  to  be  Newfoundland  ; its  partially 
civilized  inhabitants  the  descendants  of  the  Scandi- 
navian colonists  of  Vinland  ; and  the  Latin  books  in 
the  king’s  library  to  be  the  remains  of  the  library  of 
the  Greenland  bishop,  who  emigrated  thither  in  1121. 
Drogeo,  according  to  the  same  conjecture,  was  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  England.  The  civilized  people  to  the 
south-west,  who  sacrificed  human  victims  in  rich 
temples  he  surmises  to  have  been  the  Mexicans,  or 
some  ancient  nation  of  Florida  or  Louisiana. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduc- 
tion. The  whole  story  abounds  with  improbabilities  ; 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  civilization  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  ; their  houses  of  stone,  their 
European  arts,  the  library  of  their  king,- no  traces  of 
which  were  to  be  found  on  their  subsequent  discovery. 
Not  to  mention  the  information  about  Mexico  pene- 
trating through  the  numerous  savage  tribes  of  a vast 
continent.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  account 
was  not  published  until  1558,  long  after  the  discovery 
of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  world  by  Francisco 
Marcolini,  a descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the  frag- 
ments of  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Antonio 
Zeno  to  Carlo  his  brother.  “ It  grieves  me,”  says 
the  editor,  “ that  the  book,  and  divers  other  writings 
concerning  these  matters,  are  miserably  lost  ; for 
being  but  a child  when  they  came  to  my  hands,  and 
not  knowing  what  they  were,  I tore  them  and  rent 
them  to  pieces,  which  now  I cannot  call  to  remem- 
brance but  to  my  exceeding  great  grief.”  * 

This  garbled  statement  by  Marcolini,  derived  con- 
siderable authority  by  being  introduced  by  Abraham 
Ortelius,  an  able  geographer,  in  his  Theatpim  Orbis  ; 
but  the  whole  story  has  been  condemned  by  able  com- 
mentators as  a gross  fabrication.  Mr.  Forster  resents 
this,  as  an  instance  of  obstinate  incredulity,  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Carlo,  Nicolo,  and  Antonio  Zeno  talk; 
as  original  acts  in  the  archives  of  Venice  prove  that 
the  chevalier  undertook  a voyage  to  the  north  ; thal 


* Hackluyt,  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
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his  brother  Antonio,  followed  him  ; that  Antonio  traced 
a map,  which  he  brought  back  and  hung  up  in  his 
house,  where  it  remained  subject  to  public  examina- 
tion, until  the  time  of  Marcolini,  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced.  . Granting  all 
this,  it  merely  proves  that  Antonio  and  his  brother 
were  at  Friseland  and  Greenland.  Their  letters  never 
assert  that  Zeno  made  the  voyage  to  Estotiland.  The 
fleet  was  carried  by  a tempest  to  Greenland,  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him  ; and  his  account  of 
Estotiland  and  Drogeo  rests  simply  on  the  tale  of  the 
fisherman,  after  whose  descriptions  his  map  must 
have  been  conjecturally  projected.  The  whole  story 
resembles  much  the  fables  circulated  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  Columbus,  to  arrogate  to  ether  nations 
and  individuals  the  credit  of  the  achievement. 

M.  Malte-Brun  intimates  that  the  alleged  discovery 
of  Vinland  may  have  been  known  to  Columbus  when 
he  made  a voyage  in  the  North  Sea  in  1477,*  and  that 
the  map  of  Zeno,  being  in  the  national  library  at  Lon- 
don, in  a Danish  work,  at  the  time  when  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  was  in  that  city,  employed  in  making 
maps,  he  may  have  known  something  of  it,  and  have 
communicated  it  to  his  brother,  f Had  M.  Malte- 
Brun  examined  the  history  of  Columbus  with  his  usual 
accuracy',  he  would  have  perceived  that,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Paulo  Toscanelli  in  1474,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  seeking  India  by  a route  di- 
rectly to  the  west.  His  voyage  to  the  north  did  not 
take  place  until  three  years  afterward.  As  to  the 
residence  of  Bartholomew  in  London,  it  was  not  until 
after  Columbus  had  made  his  propositions  of  discovery 
to  Portugal,  if  not  to  the  courts  of  other  powers. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  he  had  subsequently  heard 
the  dubious  stories  of  Vinland,  and  of  the  fisherman’s 
adventures,  as  related  by  Zeno,  or  at  least  by  Marco- 
lini, they  evidently  could  not  have  influenced  him  in 
his  great  enterprise.  His  route  had  no  reference  to 
them,  but  was  a direct  western  course,  not  toward 
Vinland,  and  Estotiland,  and  Drogeo,  but  in  search 
of  Cipango,  and  Cathay,  and  the  other  countries  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  at  the  extremity  of 
India. 

No.  XV. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  AFRICA  BY  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  is  considered  by  modern  in- 
vestigators much  less  extensive  than  had  been  imag- 
ined ; and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  any  practi- 
cal authority  for  the  belief  that  Africa  was  circumnav- 
igable.  The  alleged  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus, 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  though  recorded  by 
Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  others,  is  given  entirely 
on  the  assertion  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  does  not 
tell  from  whence  he  derived  his  information.  Posi- 
donius (cited  by  Strabo)  gives  an  entirely  different 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  rejects  it  with  contempt,  j: 

The  famous  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Peripius  Hannonis  re- 
mains, a brief  and  obscure  record  of  this  expedition, 
and  a subject  of  great  comment  and  controversy.  By 
some  it  has  been  pronounced  a fictitious  work,  fabri- 
cated among  the  Greeks,  but  its  authenticity  has  been 
ably  vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  however,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  he  never  cir- 
cumnavigated the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Mons.  de 
Bougainville  § traces  his  route  to  a promontory  which 
he  named  the  West  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape 
Palmas,  about  five  or  six  degrees  north  of  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  whence  he  proceeded  to  another  promon- 

*  Malte-Brun,  Hist,  de  Geog.,  tom.  i.  lib.  xvii. 

t Idem,  Geog.  Universelle,  tom.  xiv.  Note  sur  la  de- 
couverte  de  I'Amerique. 

t Gosselin,  Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens, 
tom.  i.  p.  162,  etc. 

$ Memoirs  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxvi. 


tory,  under  the  same  parallel,  which  he  called  the 
South  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas. 
Mons.  Gosselin,  however,  in  his  Researches  into  the 
Geography  of  the  Ancients  (tome  1,  p.  162,  etc.),  after 
a rigid  examination  of  the  Peripius  of  Hanno,  deter- 
mines that  he  had  not  sailed  farther  south  than  Cape 
Non.  Pliny,  who  makes  Hanno  range  the  whole  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
had  never  seen  his  Peripius,  but  took  his  idea  from 
the  works  of  Xenophon  of  Lampsaco.  The  Greeks 
surcharged  the  narration  of  the  voyager  with  all  kinds 
of  fables,  and  on  their  unfaithful  copies,  Strabo 
founded  many  of  his  assertions.  According  to  M. 
Gosselin,  the  itineraries  of  Hanno,  of  Scylax,  Poly- 
bius, Statius,  Sebosus  and  Juba  ; the  recitals  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle,  of  Pliny,  of  Plutarch,  and  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  the  same  results,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  contradictions,  fix  the 
limit  of  southern  navigation  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Non,  or  Cape  Bojador. 

The  opinion  that  Africa  was  a peninsula,  which  ex- 
isted among  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps 
the  Greeks,  several  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  any  known 
facts  ; but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  considering 
the  immensity  and  unity  of  the  ocean  ; or  perhaps  on 
more  ancient  traditions  ; or  on  ideas  produced  by  the 
Carthaginian  discoveries,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  those  of  the  Egyptians  beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia.  He  thinks  that  there  was  a very  remote 
period,  when  geography  was  much  more  perfect  than 
in  the  time  of  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks,  whose 
knowledge  was  but  confused  traces  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  better  known. 

The  opinion  that  the  Indian  Sea  joined  the  ocean 
was  admitted  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  until  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  It  seemed 
authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
took  after  Cape  Aromata,  always  tending  westward, 
as  far  as  it  had  been  explored  by  navigators. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
rounded  off  to  meet  the  eastern,  and  that  the  whole 
was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  much  to  the  noithward  of 
the  equator.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Crates,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ; of  Aratus,  of  Clean- 
thes,  of  Cleomedes,  of  Strabo,  of  Pomponius  Mela,  of 
Macrobius,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a different  system,  and  led 
the  world  into  an  error,  which  for  a long  time  re- 
tarded the  maritime  communication  of  Europe  and 
India.  He  supposed  that  the  seas  were  separated 
into  distinct  basins,  and  that  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa  made  a circuit  round  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as  to 
join  those  of  Asia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
Subsequent  discoveries,  instead  of  refuting  this  error, 
only  placed  the  junction  of  the  continents  at  a greater 
distance.  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
this  opinion  in  their  works,  and  illustrated  it  in  their 
maps,  which  for  centuries  controlled  the  general  be- 
lief of  mankind,  and  perpetuated  the  idea  that  Africa 
extended  onward  to  the  south  pole,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  by  sea  at  the  coasts  of  India. 
Still  there  were  geographers  who  leaned  to  the  more 
ancient  idea  of  a communication  between  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  had  its  advocates  in 
Spain,  and  was  maintained  by  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
by  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  was  believed  also  by  some 
of  the  learned  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  ; and  thus  was  kept  alive  until 
it  was  acted  upon  so  vigorously  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  and  at  length  triumphantly  demonstrated  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

No.  XVI. 

OF  THE  SHIPS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  with 
which  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  Dr.  Robertson 
observes  that,  “ in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bulk  and 
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construction  of  vessels  were  accommodated  to  the 
short  and  easy  voyages  along  the  coast,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  perform.  ” We  have  many  proofs, 
however,  that  even  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  large  ships  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
well  as  by  other  nations.  In  an  edict  published  in 
Barcelona,  in  1354,  by  Pedro  IV.,  enforcing  various 
regulations  for  the  security  of  commerce,  mention  is 
made  of  Catalonian  merchant  ships  of  two  and  three 
decks  and  from  8000  to  12,000  quintals  burden. 

In  1419,  Alonzo  of  Aragon  hired  several  merchant 
ships  to  transport  artillery,  horses,  etc. , from  Barcelona 
to  Italy,  among  which  were  two,  each  carrying  one 
hundred  and  twenty  horses,  which  it  is  computed 
would  require  a vessel  of  at  least  600  tons. 

In  1463,  mention  is  made  of  a Venetian  ship  of  700 
tons  which  arrived  at  Barcelona  from  England,  laden 
with  wheat. 

In  1497,  a Castilian  vessel  arrived  there  being  of 
12,000  quintals  burden.  These  arrivals  incidentally 
mentioned  among  others  of  similar  size,  as  happening 
at  one  port,  show  that  large  ships  were  in  use  in 
those  days.*  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  fitting  out  the  sec- 
ond expedition  of  Columbus,  there  were  prepared  in  the 
port  of  Bermeo,  a Caracca  of  1250  tons,  and  four  ships 
of  from  150  to  450  tons  burden.  Their  destination, 
however,  was  altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  convoy 
Muley  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada, 
from  the  coast  of  his  conquered  territory  to  Africa,  f 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  Spanish 
ports,  therefore,  that  those  of  Columbus  were  of  so 
small  a size.  He  considered  them  best  adapted  to 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  they  required  but  little  depth 
of  water,  and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely 
coast  unknown  shores,  and  explore  bays  and  rivers. 
He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  a very  small 
size  for  this  service  ; such  was  the  caravel,  which  in 
his  third  voyage  he  dispatched  to  look  out  for  an 
opening  to  the  sea  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  when  the  water  grew  too  shallow  for  his  vessel 
of  one  hundred  tons  burden. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to  the 
ships  of  Columbus  is  that  they  should  be  open  vessels  : 
for  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a voyage  of  such 
extent  and  peril  should  be  attempted  in  barks  of  so 
frail  a construction.  This,  howev.er,  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr,  fin  his  Decades  written 
at  the  time  ; and  mention  is  made  occasionally,  in  the 
memoirs  relative  to  the  voyages  written  by  Columbus 
and  his  son,  of  certain  of  his  vessels  being  without 
decks.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  same  vessel  as  a 
ship  and  a caravel.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  late  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  caravel. 
The  Chevalier  Bossi,  ir  his  dissertations  on  Colum- 
bus, observes  that  in  the  Mediterranean  caravel  des- 
ignates the  largest  class  of  ships  of  war  among  the 
Mussulmans,  and  that  in  Portugal  it  means  a small 
vessel  of  from  120  to  140  tons  burden  ; but  Columbus 
sometimes  applies  it  to  a vessel  of  forty  tons. 

Du  Cange,  in  his  glossary,  considers  it  a word  of 
Italian  origin.  Bossi  thinks  it  either  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the  European 
languages  by  the  Moors.  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  a 
note  to  his  Plymouth  oration,  considers  that  the  true 
origin  of  the  word  is  given  in  “ Ferrarii  Origines 
Linguae  Italicae,”  as  follows  : “ Caravela,  navigii 
minoris  genus.  Lat.  Carabus  : Graece  Karabron.” 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a 
vessel  of  a small  size  is  evident  from  a naval  classifi- 
cation made  by  King  Alonzo  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Tn  the  first  class  he  enumerates 
Naos , or  large  ships  which  go  only  with  sails,  some 
of  which  have  two  masts,  and  others  but  one.  In  the 
second  class  smaller  vessels  as  Carracas,  Fustas,  Bal- 
lenares,  Pinazas,  Carabelas,  etc.  In  the  third  class 
vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  as  Galleys,  Galeots,  Tar- 
dantes,  and  Saetias.J 


* Capmany,  Questiones  Criticas.  Quest.  6. 
t Archives  de  Ind.  en  Sevilla, 
j Capmany,  Quest.  Crit. 


Bossi  gives  a copy  of  a letter  written  by  Columbus 
to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  -treasurer  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  an  edition  of  which  exists  in  the  public  library 
at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  several  wood-cuts 
of  sketches  made  with  a pen,  which  accompanied  this 
letter,  and  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  from  the 
hand  of  Columbus.  In  these  are  represented  vessels 
which  are  probably  caravels.  They  have  high  bows 
and  sterns,  with  1 castles  on  the  latter.  They  have 
short  masts  with  large  square  sails.  One  of  them, 
besides  sails,  has  benches  of  oars,  and  is  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  a galley.  They  are  all  evidently 
vessels  of  small  size,  and  light  construction. 

In  a work  called  “ Recherches  sur  le  Commerce,” 
published  in  Amsterdam,  1799,  is  a plate  representing 
a vessel  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  taken  from  a picture  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni 
e Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  those  said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Colum- 
bus ; it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which  is  extremely 
small  with  a latine  sail.  The  mainmast  has  a large 
square  sail.  The  vessel  has  a high  poop  and  prow,  is 
decked  at  each  end,  and  is  open  in  the  centre. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that  most  of  the 
vessels  with  which  Columbus  undertook  his  long  and 
perilous  voyages,  were  of  this  light  and  frail  construc- 
tion, and  little  superior  to  the  small  craft  which  ply 
on  rivers  and  along  coasts  in  modern  days. 


No.  XVII. 

ROUTE  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE.* 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  at  present  bearing  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  and  which  is  also  known  as  Cat  Island, 
was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  contact 
with  the  New  World.  Navarrete,  however,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  “ Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages 
and  Discoveries,”  recently  published  at  Madrid,  har 
endeavored  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  Turk’s 
Island,  one  of  the  same  group,  situated  about  100 
leagues  (of  20  to  the  degree)  S.E.  of  San  Salvador. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  candidly  the 
opinion  of  Navarrete,  comparing  it  with  the  journal  of 
Columbus,  as  published  in  the  above-mentioned  work, 
and  with  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  has  been  much  among  these  islands. 

Columbus  describes  Guanahani,  on  which  he  landed, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  as 
being  a beautiful  island,  and  very  large  ; as  being 
level,  and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  the  trees  of 
which  bore  fruit  , as  having  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
and  a large  lake  in  the  centre  ; that  it  was  inhabited 
by  a numerous  population  ; that  he  proceeded  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  his  boats  along  the  shore, 
which  trended  to  the  N.N.E. , and  as  he  passed,  was 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages.  Turk’s 
Island  does  not  answer  to  this  description. 

Turk’s  Island  is  a low  key  composed  of  ^and  and 
rocks,  and  lying  north  and  south,  less  than  two  leagues 
in  extent.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  and  has  not 
a single  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no  fresh  water, 
the  inhabitants  depending  entirely  on  cisterns  and 
casks  in  which  they  preserve  the  rain  ; neither  has  it 
any  lake,  but  several  salt  ponds,  which  furnish  th^ 
sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk’s  Island  cannot 
be  approached  on  the  east  or  north-east  side,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reef  that  surrounds  it.  It  has  no  har- 
bor, but  has  an  open  road  on  the  west  side,  which 
vessels  at  anchor  there  have  to  leave  and  put  to  sea 
whenever  the  wind  comes  from  any  other  quarter  than 
that  of  the  usual  trade  breeze  of  N.E  which  blows 
over  the  island  ; for  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  there  is 


* The  author  of  this  work  is  indebted  for  this  able  ex- 
amination of  the  route  of  Columbus  to  an  officer  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  whose  name  he  regrets  the  not 
being  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited, in  various  parts  of  this  history,  by  nautical  information 
from  the  same  intelligent  source. 
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no  anchorage  except  close  to  it  ; and  when  the  wind 
ceases  to  blow  from  the  land,  vessels  remaining  at 
their  anchors  would  be  swung  against  the  rocks,  or 
forced  high  upon  the  shore,  by  the  terrible  surf  that 
then  prevails.  The  unfrequented  road  of  the  Hawk’s 
Nest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  even  more 
dangerous.  This  island,  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  slightest  cultivation,  furnishes  a scanty  subsistence 
to  a few  sheep  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  draw  all 
their  consumption  from  abroad,  with  the  exception  of 
fish  and  turtle,  which  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  sup- 
ply the  principal  food  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the 
salt-works.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consists 
in  the  produce  of  the  salt-ponds,  and  in  the  salvage 
and  plunder  of  the  many  wrecks  which  take  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  Turk’s  Island,  therefore,  would 
never  be  inhabited  in  a savage  state  of  society,  where 
commerce  does  not  exist,  and  where  men  are  obliged 
to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  which  they 
people. 

Again  : when  about  to  leave  Guanahani,  Colum- 
bus was  at  a loss  to  choose  which  to  visit  of  a great 
number  of  islands  in  sight.  Now  there  is  no  land 
visible  from  Turk’s  Island,  excepting  the  two  salt  keys 
which  lie  south  of  it,  and  with  it  form  the  group  known 
as  Turk  s Islands.  The  journal  of  Columbus  does 
not  tell  us  what  course  he  steered  in  going  from 
Guanahani  to  Concepcion,  but  he  states  that  it  was 
five  leagues  distant  from  the  former,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent was  against  him  in  sailing  to  it  : whereas  the  dis- 
tance from  Turk’s  Island  to  the  Gran  Caico,  sup- 
posed by  Navarrete  to  be  the  Concepcion  of  Colum- 
bus, is  nearly  double,  and  the  current  sets  constantly 
to  the  W.N.W.  among  these  islands,  which  would  be 
favorable  in  going  from  Turk’s  Island  to  the  Caicos. 

From*  Concepcion  Columbus  went  next  to  an  island 
which  he  saw  nine  leagues  off  in  a westerly  direction, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fernandina.  This 
Navarrete  takes  to  be  Little  Inagua,  distant  no  less 
than  twenty  two  leagues  from  Gran  Caico.  Besides, 
in  going  to  Little  Inagua,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  quite  close  to  three  islands,  each  larger  than 
Turk’s  Island,  none  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
journal.  Columbus  describes  Fernandina  as  stretch- 
ing twenty-eight  leagues  S.E.  and  N.W.  . whereas 
Little  Inagua  has  its  greatest  length  of  four  leagues  in 
a S.W.  direction.  In  a word,  the  description  of  Fer- 
nandina has  nothing  in  common  with  Little  Inagua. 
From  Fernandina  Columbus  sailed  S.E.  to  Isa- 
bella, which  Navarrete  takes  to  be  Great  Inagua  ; 
whereas  this  latter  bears  S.W.  from  Little  Inagua,  a 
course  differing  90°  from  the  one  followed  by  Colum- 
bus. Again  : Columbus,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  Guanahani  was  distant  eight 
leagues  from  Isabella  ; whereas  Turk’s  Island  is 
thirty-five  leagues  from  Great  Inagua. 

Leaving  Isabella,  Columbus  stood  W.S.W.  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  fell  in  with  the  Islas  Arenas. 
This  course  drawn  from  Great  Inagua  would  meet  the 
coast  of  Cuba  about  Port  Nipe  : whereas  Navarrete 
supposes  that  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys 
south  of  the  Jumentos,  and  which  bear  W.N.W.  from 
Inagua;  a course  differing  450  from  the  one  steered 
by  the  ships.  After  sailing  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cuba,  Columbus  finds  himself,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  in  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Senora,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them  : whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrete 
places  him  off  Cape  Moa,  where  there  is  but  one  small 
island,  and  more  than  fifty  leagues  distant  from  any 
group  that  can  possibly  answer  the  description. 

Columbus  informs  us  that  San  Salvador  was  distant 
from  Port  Principe  forty-five  leagues  : whereas  Turk’s 
Island  is  distant  from  the  point,  supposed  by  Navarrete 
to  be  the  same,  eighty  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that 
he  had  followed  its  coast  for  an  extent  of  120  leagues. 
Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  his  having  followed  its 
windings,  there  still  remain  100.  Now,  Navarrete 
only  supposes  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  ex- 
tent of  seventy  leagues. 


Such  are  the  most  important  difficulties  which  the 
theory  of  Navarrete  offers,  and  which  appear  insur- 
mountable. Let  us  now  take  up  the  route  of  Colum- 
bus as  recorded  in  his  journal,  and,  with  the  best 
charts  before  us,  examine  how  it  agrees  with  the  pop- 
ular and  traditional  opinion,  that  he  first  landed  on 
the  island  of  San  Salvador. 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  Columbus  that,  on  the 
nth  of  October,  1492,  he  continued  steering  W.S.W. 
until  sunset,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  course  of 
west,  the  vessels  running  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues 
an  hour.  At  ten  o’clock  he  and  several  of  his  crew 
saw  a light,  which  seemed  like  a torch  carried  about 
on  land.  He  continued  running  on  four  hours  longer, 
and  had  made  a distance  of  twelve  leagues  farther 
west,  when  at  two  in  the  morning  land  was  discovered 
ahead,  distant  two  leagues.  The  twelve  leagues  which 
they  ran  since  ten  o’clock,  with  the  two  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  form  a total  corresponding  essen- 
tially with  the  distance  and  situation  of  Watling’s 
Island  from  San  Salvador  ; and  it  is  thence  presumed 
that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour  was  on  Watling’s 
Island,  which  they  were  then  passing.  Had  the  light 
been  seen  on  land  ahead,  and  they  had  kept  running 
on  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an  hour, 
they  must  have  run  high  and  dry  on  shore.  As  the 
admiral  himself  received  the  royal  reward  for  having 
seen  this  light,  as  the  first  discovery  of  land,  Watling's 
Island  is  believed  to  be  the  point  for  which  this  pre- 
mium was  granted. 

On  making  land,  the  vessels  were  hove  to  until  day- 
light of  the  same  12th  of  October  ; they  then  anchored 
off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered  with  forests, 
and  extremely  populous. 

It  was  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  but  Colum- 
bus gave  it  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Exploring  its 
coast,  where  it  ran  to  the  N.N.E.,  he  found  a harbor 
capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships.  This  de- 
scription corresponds  minutely  with  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  island  known  as  San  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  which 
lies  east  and  west,  bending  at  its  eastern  extremity  to 
the  N.N.E.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and  fertile  ap- 
pearance. The  vessels  had'piobably  drifted  into  this 
bay  at  the  S.E.  side  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  while  lying  to  for  daylight  ; nor  did  Colum- 
bus, while  remaining  at  the  island,  or  when  sailing 
from  it,  open  the  land  so  as  to  discover  that  what  he 
had  taken  for  its  whole  length  was  but  a bend  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  island  lay  be- 
hind, stretching  far  to  the  N.W.  From  Guanahani, 
Columbus  saw  so  many  other  islands  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  which  next  to  visit.  The  Indians  signified  that 
they  were  innumerable,  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
above  a hundred.  He  determined  to  go  to  the  largest 
in  sight,  which  appeared  to  be  about  five  leagues  dis- 
tant ; some  of  the  others  were  nearer,  and  some  fur- 
ther off.  The  island  thus  selected,  it  is  presumed, 
was  the  present  island  of  Concepcion  ; and  that  the 
others  were  that  singular  belt  of  small  islands,  known 
as  La  Cadena  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past  the  island 
of  San  Salvador  in  a S.E.  and  N.W.  direction  ; the 
nearest  of  the  group  being  nearer  than  Concepcion, 
while  the  rest  are  more  distant. 

Leaving  San  Salvador  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th 
for  the  island  thus  selected,  the  ships  lay  by  during 
the  night,  and  did  not  reach  it  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing day,  being  retarded  by  adverse  currents.  Colum- 
dus  gave  this  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion  ; he  does  not  mention  either  its  bearings 
from  San  Salvador,  or  the  course  which  he  steered  in 
going  to  it.  We  know  that  in  all  this  neighborhood 
the  current  sets  strongly  and  constantly  to  the 
W.N.W.  ; and  since  Columbus  had  the  current  against 
him,  he  must  have  been  sailing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  to  the  E.S.E.  Besides,  when  near  Concep- 
cion, Columbus  sees  another  island  to  the  westward, 
the  largest  he  had  yet  seen  ; but  he  tells  us  that  he 
anchored  off  Concepcion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this 
larger  island,  because  he  could  not  have  sailed  to  the 
west.  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain  that  Columbus  did 
not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Con- 
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cepcion  ; for,  from  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  as 
there  could  be  no  other  cause,  he  could  not  sail  toward 
that  quarter.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  chart,  we  find 
the  island  at  present  known  as  Concepcion  situated 
E.S.E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a corresponding 
distance  of  five  leagues. 

Leaving  Concepcion  on  the  16th  October,  Columbus 
steered  for  a very  large  island  seen  to  the  westward 
nine  leagues  off.  and  which  extended  itself  twenty-eight 
leagues  in  a S.E.  and  N.W.  direction.  He  was  be 
calmed  the  whole  day,  and  did  not  reach  the  island  until 
the  following  morning,  17th  October.  He  named  it 
Fernandina.  At  noon  he  made  sail  again,  with  a 
view  to  run  round  it,  and  reach  another  island  called 
Samoet  ; but  the  wind  being  at  S.E.  by  S.,  the  course 
he  wished  to  steer,  the  natives  signified  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  sail  round  this  island  by  running  to  the 
N.W.  with  a fair  wind.  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the 
N.W.,  and  having  run  two  leagues  found  a marvellous 
port,  with  a narrow  entrance,  or  rather  with  two  en- 
trances, for  there  was  an  island  which  shut  it  in  com- 
pletely, forming  a noble  basin  within.  Sailing  out  of 
this  harbor  by  the  opposite  entrance  at  the  N.W.,  he 
discovered  that  part  of  the  island  which  runs  east  and 
west.  The  natives  signified  to  him  that  this  island 
was  smaller  than  Samoet,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  return  toward  the  latter.  It  had  now  become 
calm,  but  shortly  after  there  sprung  up  a breeze  from 
W.N.W.,  which  was  ahead  for  the  course  they  had 
been  steering  ; so  they  bore  up  and  stood  to  the 
E.S.E.  in  order  to  get  an  offing  ; for  the  weather 
threatened  a storm,  which  however  dissipated  itself  in 
rain.  The  next  day,  being  the  18th  October,  they  an- 
chored opposite  the  extremity  of  Fernandina. 

The  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accu- 
rately to  the  island  of  Exuma,  which  lies  south  from 
San  Salvador,  and  S.W.  by  S.  from  Concepcion.  The 
only  inconsistency  is,  that  Columbus  states  that  Fer- 
nandina bore  nearly  west  from  Concepcion,  and  was 
twenty-eight  leagues  in  extent.  This  mistake  must 
have  proceed  from  his  having  taken  the  long  chain  of 
keys  called  La  Cadena  for  part  of  the  same  Exuma  ; 
which  continuous  appearance  they  naturally  assume 
when  seen  from  Concepcion,  for  they  run  in  the  same 
S.E.  and  N.W.  direction.  Their  bearings,  when  seen 
from  the  same  point,  are  likewise  westerly  as  well  as 
southwesterly.  As  a proof  that  such  was  the  case,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  after  having  approached  these 
islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of  Fernandina  being  in- 
creased to  his  eye,  he  now  remarks  that  it  was  twenty 
leagues  long,  whereas  before  it  was  estimated  by  him 
at  twenty-eight  ; he  now  discovers  that  instead  of  one 
island  there  were  many,  and  alters  his  course  southerly 
to  reach  the  one  that  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma 
is  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind.  The  distance 
from  Concepcion,  the  remarkable  port  with  an  island 
in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turning  off  to 
the  westward,  are  all  so  accurately  delineated,  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  chart  had  been  drawn  from 
the  description  of  Columbus. 

On  the  igth  October,  the  ships  left  Fernandina, 
steering  S.E.  with  the  wind  at  north.  Sailing  three 
hours  on  this  course,  they  discovered  Samoet  to  the 
east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  be- 
fore noon.  Here  they  found  a little  island  surrounded 
by  rocks,  with  another  reef  of  rocks  lying  between 
it  and  Samoet.  To  Samoet  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  Isabella,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little 
island,  that  of  Cabo  del  Isleo  ; the  cape  at  the  S.W. 
point  of  Samoet  Columbus  called  Cabo  de  Laguna, 
and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor. 
The  little  island  lay  in  the  direction  from  Fernandina 
to  Isabella,  east  and  west.  The  coast  from  the  small 
island  lay  westerly  twelve  leagues  to  a cape,  which 
Columbus  called  Fermosa  from  its  beauty  ; this  he 
believed  to  be  an  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella, 
with  another  one  between  them.  Leaving  Cape 
Laguna,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th  October, 
Columbus  steered  to  the  N.E.  toward  Cabo  del  Isleo, 
but  meeting  with  shoals  inside  the  small  island,  he 


did  not  come  to  anchor  until  the  day  following.  Neat 
this  extremity  of  Isabella  they  found  a lake,  from 
which  the  ships  were  supplied  with  water. 

This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet,  agrees  so  accu- 
rately in  its  description  with  Isla  Larga,  which  lies 
east  of  Exuma,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  it  with 
the  chart  unfolded  to  become  convinced  of  the  identity. 

Having  resolved  to  visit  the  island  which  the  natives 
called  Cuba,  and  described  as  bearing  W. S.W.  from 
Isabella,  Columbus  left  Cabo  del  Isleo  at  midnight, 
the  commencement  of  the  24th  October,  and  shaped 
his  course  accordingly  to  the  W.S.W,  The  wind  con- 
tinued light,  with  rain,  until  noon,  when  it  freshened 
up,  and  in  the  evening  Cape  Verde,  the  S.W.  point 
of  Fernandina,  bore  N.W.  distant  seven  leagues.  As 
the  night  became  tempestuous,  he  lay  to  until  morn- 
ing, drifting  according  to  the  reckoning  two  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  made  sail  again  to 
W.S.W. , until  nine  o’clock,  when  he  had  run  five 
leagues  ; he  then  steered  west  until  three,  when  he 
had  run  eleven  leagues,  at  which  hour  land  was  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north 
and  south,  and  distant  five  leagues  from  the  ships. 
Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  of  these  islands, 
which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena  ; they  were  low,  and 
five  or  six  leagues  in  extent. 

The  distances  run  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  de- 
parture taken  from  Fernandina  and  the  distance  from 
these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  time  of  discovering,  give 
a sum  of  thirty  leagues.  This  sur_.  of  thirty  leagues  is 
about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  the  S.W.  point 
of  Fernandina  or  Exuma,  whence  Columbus  took  his 
departure,  to  the  group  of  Mucaras,  which  lie  east  of 
Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  account  for  the  difference  of  three 
leagues  in  a reckoning,  where  so  much  is  given  on 
conjecture,  it  would  readily  occur  to  a seaman,  that 
an  allowance  of  two  leagues  for  drift,  during  a long 
night  of  blowy  weather,  is  but  a small  one.  The 
course  from  Exuma  to  the  Mucaras  is  about  S.W.  by 
W.  The  course  followed  by  Columbus  differs  a little 
from  this,  but  as  it  was  his  intention,  on  setting  sail 
from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.S.W.,  and  since  he  after- 
ward altered  it  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did 
so  in  consequence  of  having  been  run  out  of  his  course 
to  the  southward,  while  lying  to  the  night  previous. 

Oct.  27. — At  sunrise  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
isles  Arenas  or  Mucaras,  for  an  island  called  Cuba, 
steering  S.S.W.  At  dark,  having  made  seventeen 
leagues  on  that  course,  he  saw  the  land,  and  hove  his 
ships  to  until  morning.  On  the  2Sth  he  made  sail 
again  at  S.S.W.,  and  entered  a beautiful  river  with 
a fine  harbor,  which  he  named  San  Salvador.  The 
journal  in  this  part  does  not  describe  the  localities 
with  the  minuteness  tv  ith  which  everything  has  hitherto 
been  noted  ; the  text  also  is  in  several  places  obscure. 

This  port  of  San  Salvador  we  take  to  be  the  one 
now  known  as  Caravelas  Grandes,  situated  eight 
leagues  west  of  Nuevitas  del  I'rincipe.  Its  bearings 
and  distance  from  the  Mucaras  coincide  exactly  with 
those  run  by  Columbus  ; and  Ls  description  agrees, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  charts,  with  the  pon 
which  he  visited. 

Oct.  29. — Leaving  this  port,  Columbus  stood  to  the 
west,  and  having  sailed  six  leagues,  he  came  to  a 
point  of  the  island  running  N.  W.,  which  we  take  to 
be  the  Punta  Gorda  ; and,  ten  leagues  farther,  an- 
other stretching  easterly,  which  will  be  Punta  Curiana. 
One  league  farther  he  discovered  a small  river,  and 
beyond  this  another  very  large  one,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rio  de  Mares.  This  river  emptied  into 
a fine  basin  resembling  a lake,  and  having  a bold  en- 
trance : it  had  for  landmarks  two  round  mountains  at 
the  S.W.,  and  to  the  W.N.W.  a bold  promontory, 
suitable  for  a fortification,  which  projected  far  into 
the  sea.  This  we  take  to  be  the  fine  harbor  and  river 
situated  west  of  Point  Curiana  ; its  distance  corre- 
sponds with  that  run  by  Columbus  from  Caravelas 
Grandes,  which  we  have  supposed  identical  with  Port 
San  Salvador.  Leaving  Rio  de  Mares  the  30th  of 
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October,  Columbus  stood  to  the  N.W.  for  fifteen 
leagues,  when  he  saw  a cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  ol  Cabo  de  Palmas.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
one  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  Laguna  de 
Moron.  Beyond  this  cape  was  a river,  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives,  four  days’  journey  from  the  town 
of  Cuba  ; Columbus  determined  therefore  to  make 
for  it. 

Having  lain  to  all  nght,  he  reached  the  river  on  the 
31st  of  October,  but  found  that  it  was  too  shallow  to 
admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  was  a 
cape  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  another  projected  still 
farther  out.  Between  these  two  capes  was  a bay 
capable  of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  identity  here 
of  the  description  with  the  coast  near  Laguna  de  Moron 
seems  very  clear.  The  cape  east  of  Laguna  de  Moron 
coincides  with  Cape  Palmas,  the  Laguna  de  Moron 
with  the  shoal  river  described  by  Columbus  ; and  in 
the  western  point  of  entrance,  with  the  island  of 
Cabrion  opposite  it,  we  recognize  the  two  projecting 
capes  he  speaks  of,  with  what  .appeared  to  be  a bay 
between  them.  This  all  is  a remarkable  combination, 
difficult  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  same  spot 
which  Columbus  visited  and  described.  Further,  the 
coast  from  the  port  of  San  Salvador  had  run  west  to 
Rio  de  Mares,  a distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  and 
from  Rio  de  Mares  it  had  extended  N.W.  fifteen 
leagues  to  Cabo  de  Palmos  ; all  of  which  agrees  fully 
with  what  has  been  here  supposed.  The  wind  having 
shifted  to  north,  which  was  contrary  to  the  course  they 
had  been  steering,  the  vessels  bore  up  and  returned  to 
Rio  de  Mares. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of 
Rio  de  Mares  to  go  in  quest  of  Babeque,  an  island 
believed  to  abound  in  gold,  and  to  lie  E.  by  S.  from 
that  port.  Having  sailed  eight  leagues  with  a fair 
wind,  they  came  to  a river,  in  which  may  be  recognized 
the  one  which  lies  just  west  of  Punta  Gorda.  Four 
leagues  farther  they  saw  another,  which  they  called 
Rio  del  Sol.  It  appeared  very  large,  but  they  did  not 
stop  to  examine  it,  as  the  wind  was  fair  to  advance. 
This  we  take  to  be  the  river  now  known  as  Sabana. 
Columbus  was  now  retracing  his  steps,  and  had  made 
twelve  leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  but  in  going  west 
from  Port  San  Salvador  to  Rio  de  Mares,  he  had  run 
seventeen  leagues.  San  Salvador,  therefore,  remains 
five  leagues  east  of  Rio  del  Sol  ; and,  accordingly,  on 
reference  to  the  chart,  we  find  Caravelas  Grandes 
situated  a corresponding  distance  from  Sabana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which 
makes  in  all  eighteen  leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares 
Columbus  came  to  a cape  which  he  called  Cabo  de 
Cuba,  probably  from  supposing  it  to  be  the  extremity 
of  that  island.  This  corresponds  precisely  in  distance 
from  Punta  Curiana  with  the  lesser  island  of  Guajava, 
situated  near  Cuba,  and  between  which  and  the  greater 
Guajava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in  running  in 
for  Port  San  Salvador.  Either  he  did  not  notice  it, 
from  his  attention  being  engrossed  by  the  magnificent 
island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  his  vessels 
may  have  been  drifted  through  the  passage,  which  is 
twr  leagues  wide,  wnile  lying  to  the  night  previous  to 
their  arrival  at  Port  San  Salvador. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night, 
in  the  morning  the  ships  passed  a point  two  leagues 
in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a gulf  that  made  into 
the  S.S.W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  separated 
Cuba  from  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  a 
large  basin  between  two  mountains.  He  could  not 
determine  whether  or  not  this  was  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
for  not  finding  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  he  put  to 
sea  again.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Columbus 
must  have  partly  sailed  round  the  smaller  Guajava, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba,  without 
being  aware  that  a few  hours’  sail  would  have  taken 
him,  by  this  channel,  to  Port  San  Salvador,  his  first 
discovery  in  Cuba,  and  so  back  to  the  same  Rio  dei 
Sol  which  he  had  passed  the  day  previous.  Of  the 
two  mountains  seen  on  both  sides  of  this  entrance,  the 
principal  one  corresponds  with  the  peak  called  Alto 


de  Juan  Daune,  which  lies  seven  leagues  west  of 
Punta  de  Maternillos.  The  wind  continuing  north, 
he  stood  east  fourteen  leagues  from  Cape  Cuba,  which 
we  have  supposed  the  lesser  island  of  Guajava.  It  is 
here  rendered  sure, that  the  point  of  little  Guajava  was 
believed  by  him  to  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba  ; for  he 
speaks  of  the  land  mentioned  as  lying  to  leeward  of 
the  above-mentioned  gulf  as  being  the  island  of  Bohio, 
and  says  that  he  discovered  twenty  leagues  of  it  run- 
ning E.S.E.  and  VV.N.W. 

On  the  14th  November,  having  lain  to  all  night  with 
a N,E.  wind,  he  determined  to  seek  a port,  and  if  he 
found  none,  to  return  to  those  which  he  had  left  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  ; for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
all  east  of  little  Guajava  he  supposed  to  be  Bohio. 
He  steered  E.  by  S.  therefore  six  leagues,  and  then 
stood  in  for  the  land.  Here  he  saw  many  ports  and 
islands  ; but  as  it  blew  fresh,  with  a heavy  sea,  he 
dared  not  enter,  but  ran  the  coast  down  N.W.  by  W. 
for  a distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  where  he  saw  a 
clear  entrance  and  a port,  in  which  he  stood  S.S.W. 
and  afterward  S.E. , the  navigation  being  all  clear  and 
open.  Here  Columbus  beheld  so  many  islands  that 
it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  were  very  lofty, 
and  covered  with  trees.  Columbus  called  the  neigh- 
boring sea  Mar  de  Nuestra  Senora,  and  to  the  harbor 
near  the  entrance  to  these  islands  he  gave  the  name 
of  Puerto  del  Principe.  This  harbor  he  says  he  did 
not  enter  until  the  Sundajr  following,  which  was  four 
days  after.  This  part  of  the  text  of  Columbus’s  jour- 
nal is  confused,  and  there  are  also  anticipations,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  subsequently,  or  mixed  together 
in  copying.  It  appears  evident  that  while  lying  to  the 
night  previous,  with  the  wind  at  N.E. , the  ships  had 
drifted  to  the  N.W.,  and  been  carried  by  the  powerful 
current  of  the  Bahama  channel  far  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  they  bore  up,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
ports  which  they,  had  left  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  they 
fell  in  to  leeward  of  them,  and  now  first  discovered 
the  numerous  group  of  islands  of  which  Cayo  Romano 
is  the  principal.  The  current  of  this  channel  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  have  carried  the  vessels  to  the  west- 
ward a distance  of  20  leagues,  which  is  what  they  had 
run  easterly  since  leaving  Cape  Cuba,  or  Guajava,  for 
it  had  acted  upon  them  during  a period  of  thirty  hours. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the'identity  of  these  keys 
with  those  about  Cayo  Romano  ; tor  they  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  that  are  not  of 
a low  and  swampy  nature,  but  large  and  lofty.  They 
inclose  a free,  open  navigation,  and  abundance  of  fine 
harbors,  in  late  years  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  found 
security  and  concealment  for  themselves  and  their 
prizes  in  the  recesses  of  these  lofty  keys.  From  the 
description  of  Columbus,  the  vessels  must  have  en- 
tered between  the  islands  of  Baril  and  Pacedon,  and 
sailing  along  Cayo  Romano  on  a S.E.  course,  have 
reached  in  another  day  their  old  cruising  ground  in 
the  neighborhood  oflesser  Guajava.  Not  only  Colutn 
bus  does  not  tell  us  here  of  his  having  changed  his 
anchorage  among  these  keys,  but  his  journal  does  not 
even  mention  his  having  anchored  at  all,  until  the  re- 
turn from  the  ineffectual  search  after  Babeque.  It  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  was  not  in  Port 
Principe  that  the  vessels  anchored  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  very  distant,  since  Colum- 
bus went  from  the  ships  in  his  boats  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, to  place  a cross  at  its  entrance.  He  had 
probably  seen  the  entrance  from  without,  when  sail- 
ing east  from  Guajava  on  the  13th  of  November. 
The  identity  of  this  port  with  the  one  now  known  as 
Nuevitas  el  Principe  seems  certain,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  entrance.  Columbus,  it  appears,  did  not 
visit  its  interior. 

On  the  igth  November  the  ships  sailed  again,  in 
quest  of  Babeque.  At  sunset  Port  Principe  bore 
S.S.W.  distant  seven  leagues,  and  having  sailed  all 
night  at  N.E.  by  N.  and  until  ten  o’clock  of  the  next 
day  (20lh  November),  they  had  run  a distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  on  that  course.  The  wind  blowing  from 
E.S.E.,  which  was  the  direction  in  which  Babeque 
was  supposed  to  lie,  and  the  weather  being  foul- 
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Columbus  determined  to  return  to  Port  Principe, 
which  was  then  distant  twenty-five  leagues.  He  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve  leagues, 
lest  the  Indians  whom  he  had  brought  from  San  Sal- 
vador, which  lay  eight  leagues  from  Isabella,  should 
make  their  escape.  Thus,  in  sailing  N.E.  by  N.  from 
near  Port  Principe.  Columbus  had  approached  within 
a short  distance  of  Isabella.  That  island  was  then, 
according  to  his  calculations,  thirty -seven  leagues 
from  Port  Principe  ; and  San  Salvador  was  forty-five 
leagues  from  the  same  point.  The  first  differs  but 
eight  leagues  from  the  truth,  the  latter  nine  ; or  from 
the  actual  distance  of  Nuevitas  el  Principe  from  Isla 
Larga  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let  us  now  call  to 
mind  the  course  made  by  Columbus  in  going  from 
Isabella  to  Cuba  ; it  was  first  W.S.W.,  then  W.,  and 
afterward  S.S.  W.  Having  consideration  for  the 
different  distances  run  on  each,  these  yield  a medium 
course  not  materially  different  from  S. W.  Sailing 
then  S.W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  had  reached  Port 
San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Making  after- 
ward a course  of  N.E.  by  N.  from  off  Port  Principe, 
he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Isabella.  Hence  we 
deduce  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
lay  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the  whole  combination 
is  thus  bound  together  and  established.  The  two 
islands  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten  o’clock  of  the  same 
20th  November,  must  have  been  some  of  the  keys 
which  lie  west  of  the  J umentos.  Running  back  toward 
Fort  Principe,  Columbus  made  it  at  dark,  but  found 
that  he  had  been  carried  to  the  westward  by  the  cur- 
rents. This  furnishes  a sufficient  proof  of  thestrenglh 
of  the  current  in  the  Bahama  channel  ; for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  ran  over  to  Cuba  with  a fair 
wind.  After  contending  for  four  days,  until  the  24th 
November,  with  light  winds  against  the  force  of  these 
currents,  he  arrived  at  length  opposite  the  level  island 
whence  he  had  set  out  the  week  before  when  going  to 
Babeque. 

We  are  thus  accidentally  informed  that  the  point 
from  which  Columbus  started  in  search  of  Babeque 
was  the  same  island  of  Guajava  the  lesser,  which  lies 
west  of  Nuevitas  el  Principe.  Further:  at  first  he 
dared  not  enter  into  the  opening  between  the  two 
mountains,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  sea  broke  upon 
them  ; but  having  sent  the  boat  ahead,  the  vessels 
followed  in  at  S.W.  and  then  W.  into  a fine  harbor. 
The  level  island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another 
island  formed  a secure  basin  capable  of  sheltering  all 
the  navy  of  Spain.  This  level  island  resolves  itself 
then  into  nur  late  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  little  Guajava,  and  the  entrance  east  of  it  be- 
comes identical  with  the  gulf  above  mentioned  which 
lay  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we  have 
supposed  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  and  which  gulf  ap- 
peared to  divide  Cuba  from  Bohio.  Our  course  now 
becomes  a plain  one.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given 
by  him  to  the  port  last  described)  at  sunrise,  and  stood 
for  the  cape  at  the  S.E.  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Pico. 
In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  high  peak  already 
spoken  of  as  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune.  Arrived  off 
this  he  saw  another  cape,  distant  fifteen  leagues,  and 
still  farther  another  five  leagues  beyond  it,  which  he 
called  Cabo  de  Csmpana.  The  first  must  be  that  now 
known  as  Point  Padre,  the  second  Point  Mulas  : their 
distances  from  Alto  de  Juan  Daune  are  underrated  ; 
but  it  requires  no  little  experience  to  estimate  correctly 
the  distances  of  the  bold  headlands  of  Cuba,  as  seen 
through  the  pure  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  island. 

Having  passed  Point  Mulas  in  the  night,  on  the  27th 
Columbus  looked  into  the  deep  bay  that  lies  S.  E.  of  it. 
and  seeing  the  bold  projecting  head-land  that  makes 
out  between  Port  Nipe  and  Port  Banes,  with  those 
deep  bays  on  each  side  of  it,  he  supposed  it  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  sea  dividing  one  land  from  another  with  an 
island  between  them. 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a short  time, Columbus  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  of  the  27th  at  Baracoa,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santa.  From  Cabo  del  Pico 
to  Puerto  Santo,  a distance  of  sixty  leagues,  he  had 


passed  no  fewer  than  nine  good  ports  and  five  rivers 
to  Cape  Campana,  and  thence  to  Puerto  Santo  eight 
more  rivers,  eachnvith  a good  port  ; all  of  which  may 
be  found  on  the  chart  between  Alto  de  Juan  Daune 
and  Baracoa.  By  keeping  near  the  coast  he  had  been 
assisted  to  the  S.E.  by  the  eddy  current  of  the  Bahama 
channel.  Sailing  from  Puerto  Santo  or  Baracoa  on 
the  4th  of  December,  he  reached  the  extremity  of  Cuba 
the  following  day,  and  striking  off  upon  a wind  to  the 
S.E.  in  search  ot  Babeque,  which  lay  to  the  N.E. , he 
came  in  sight  of  Bohio,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hispaniola. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  tells  us  that  he 
had  coasted  it  a distance  of  120  leagues.  Allowing 
twenty  leagues  of  this  distance  for  his  having  fol- 
lowed the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  remaining  100 
measured  from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Cabrion 
Key,  which  we  have  supposed  the  western  boundary 
of  his  discoveries. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  form 
no  objection  to  what  has  been  here  advanced  ; for 
he  tells  us  that  the  instrument  which  he  made  use  of 
to  measure  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  out  of  order  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
He  places  his  first  discovery,  Guanahani,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Ferro,  which  is  about  27°  30'  north.  San  Sal- 
vador we  find  in  24°  30'  and  Turk’s  Island  in  2i3  30' : 
both  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  conceive  an  error  of  three  than  one  of  six 
degrees. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  us 
now  examine  how  historical  records  agree  with  the 
opinion  here  supported,  that  the  island  of  San 
Salvador  was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came 
in  contact  with  the  New  World.  Herrera,  who  is 
considered  the  most  faithful  and  authentic  of  Span- 
ish historians,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Indies  toward 
the  year  1600.  In  describing  the  voyage  of  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  made  to  Florida  in  1512,  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  :*  “ Leaving  Aguada  in  Porto 
Rico,  they  steered  totheN.W.  by  N.,  and  in  five  days 
arrived  at  an  island  called  El  Viejo,  in  latitude  22' 
30'  north.  The*next  day  they  arrived  at  a small 
island  of  the  Lucayos,  called  Caycos.  On  the  eighth 
day  they  anchored  at  another  island  called  Yaguna  in 
24°,  on  the  eighth  .day  out  from  Porto  Rico.  Thence 
they  passed  to  the  island  of  Manuega,  in  24°  30',  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  Guanahani,  which  is 
in  25°  40'  north.  This  island  of  Guanahani  was  the 
first  discovered  by  Columbus  on  nis  first  voyage,  and 
which  he  called  San  Salvador.’’  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  remarks  of  Herrera,  and  is  entirely  conclusive 
as  to  the  location  of  San  Salvador.  The  latitudes,  it 
is  true,  are  all  placed  higher  than  we  now  know  them 
to  be  ; that  of  San  Salvador  being  such  as  to  corre- 
spond with  no  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  the 
Berry  Islands,  tvhich  are  seventy  leagues  distant  from 
the  nearest  coast  of  Cuba  : whereas  Columbus  tells  us 
that  San  Salvador  was  only  forty-five  leagues  from 
Port  Principe.  But  in  those  infant  days  of  naviga 
tion,  the  instruments  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  tables  of  declinations 
for  deducing  the  latitude,  must  have  been  so  imperfect 
as  to  place  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time 
below  the  most  mechanical  one  of  the  present. 

The  second  island  arrived  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in 
his  northwestern  course,  was  one  of  the  Caycos  , the 
first  one,  then,  called  El  Viejo,  must  have  been  Turk’s 
Island,  which  lies  S.E.  of  the  Caycos.  The  third 
island  they  came  to  was  probably  Mariguana  ; the 
fourth.  Crooked  Island  ; and  the  fifth,  Isla  Larga. 
Lastly  they  came  to  Guanahani,  the  San  Salvador  of 
Columbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  with  Turk’s 
Island,  where  do  we  find  the  succession  of  islands 
touched  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  his  way  from  Porto 
Rico  to  San  Salvador  ?(■  No  stress  has  been  laid,  in 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix.  c~p.  10. 
t In  the  fir.'t  chapter  of  Her  re- as  description  o.  the 
Indies,  appended  to  his  history,  is  another  scale  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  which  corroborates  the  above.  It  begins 
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these  remarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  has  been 
preserved  to  San  Salvador,  Concepcion,  and  Port 
Principe,  with  those  given  by  Columbus,  though  tra- 
ditional usage  is  of  vast  weight  in  such  matters. 
Geographical  proof,  of  a conclusivekind.it  is  thought, 
has  been  advanced,  to  enable  the  world  to  remain  in 
its  old  hereditary  belief  that  the  present  island  of  San 
Salvador  is  the  spot  where  Columbus  first  set  foot 
upon  the  New  World.  Eslablished  opinions  of  the 
kind  should  not  be  lightly  molested.  It  is  a good  old 
rule,  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  curious  research 
as  well  as  territorial  dealings,  “ Do  not  disturb  the 
ancient  landmarks.” 

Note  to  the  Revised  Edition  of  1848. — The  Baron  de 
Humboldt,  in  his  “ Examen  Critique  de  l’histoire  de 
la  geographic  du  nouveau  continent,”  published  in 
1837,  speaks  repeatedly  in  high  terms  of  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  above  examination  of  the  route  of 
Columbus,  and  argues  at  great  length  and  quite  con- 
clusively in  support  of  the  opinion  contained  in  it. 
Above  all,  he  produces  a document  hitherto  unknown, 
and  the  great  importance  of  which  had  been  discovered 
by  M.  Valeknaer  and  himself  in  1832.  This  is  a map 
made  in  1500  by  that  able  mariner  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  and 
sailed  with  other  of  the  discoverers.  In  this  map,  of 
which  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  gives  an  engraving, 
the  islands  as  laid  down  agree  completely  with  the 
bearings  and  distances  given  in  the  journal  of  Colum- 
bus, and  establishes  the  identity  of  San  Salvador,  or 
Cat  Island,  and  Guanahani. 

“ I feel  happy,”  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  “to  be  en- 
abled to  destroy  the  incertitudes  (which  rested  on  this 
subject)  by  a document  as  ancient  as  it  is  unknown  ; 
a document  which  confirms  irrevocably  the  arguments 
which  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  given  in  his  work 
against  the  hypotheses  of  the  Turk’s  Island.” 

In  the  present  revised  edition  the  author  feels  at 
liberty  to  give  the  merit  of  the  very  masterly  paper  on 
the  route  of  Columbus  where  it  is  justly  due.  It  was 
furnished  him  at  Madrid  by  the  late  commander  Alex- 
ander Slidel  Mackenzie,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
whose  modesty  shrunk  from  affixing  his  name  to  an 
article  so  calculated  to  do  him  credit,  and  which  has 
since  challenged  the  high  eulogiums  of  men  of  nauti- 
cal science. 


No.  XVIII. 

principi.es  upon  which  the  sums  mentioned  in 

THIS  WORK  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  INTO  MODERN 

CURRENCY. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  of 
silver,  which  was  equal  to  8 ounces  or  to  50  castillanos 
was  divided  into  65  reals,  and  each  real  into  3qmara- 
vedis  , so  that  there  were  2210  maravedis  in  the  mark 
of  silver.  Among  other  silver  coins  there  was  the 
real  of  8,  which,  consisting  of  8 reals,  was,  within  a 
small  fraction,  the  eighth  part  of  a mark  of  silver,  or 
one  ounce.  Of  the  gold  coins  then  in  circulation  the 
castillano  or  dobla  de  la  vanda  was  worth  490  mara- 
vedis, and  the  ducado  383  maravedis. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravedi  had  remained  un- 
changed in  Spain  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  easy  to  reduce  a sum  of  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  into  a correspondent  sum  of  cur- 
rent money  ; but  by  the  successive  depreciations  of 
the  coin  of  Vellon,  or  mixed  metals,  issued  since  that 
petiod  the  real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  had 
replaced  the  ancient  currency,  were  reduced  toward 
the  year  1700,  to  about  a third  of  the  old  real  and 
maravedi.  now  known  as  the  real  and  maravedi  of 
silver.  As,  however,  the  ancient  piece  of  8 reals  was 
equal  approximately  to  the  ounce  of  silver,  and  the 
duro,  or  dollar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise  equal 
to  an  ounce,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  In- 


at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  N.  W.,  and  runs  down  to  the 
S.  E.  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  cite  it  particularly. 


deed,  in  Spanish  America,  the  dollar,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  20  reals,  as  in  Spain,  is  divided  into  only 
8 parts  called  reals,  which  evidently  represent  the 
real  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  the  dol- 
lar does  the  real  of  8.  But  the  ounce  of  silver  was 
anciently  worth  2 76 J maravedis  ; the  dollar,  therefore, 
is  likewise  equal  to  276J  maravedis.  By  converting 
then  the  sums  mentioned  in  this  work  into  maravedis 
they  have  been  afterward  reduced  into  dollars  by 
dividing  by  276J. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  calculation  to  be 
made,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any 
sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in  former  times. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  variation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves.  In 
Europe,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
an  ounce  of  gold  commanded  an  amount  of  food  or 
labor  which  would  cost  three  ounces  at  the  present 
day  ; hence  an  ounce  of  gold  was  then  estimated  at 
three  times  its  present  value.  At  the  same  time  an 
ounce  of  silver  commanded  an  amount  which  at  pres- 
ent costs  4 ounces  of  silver.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  varied  with  respect  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  all  other  com- 
modities. This  is  owing  to  there  having  been  much 
more  silver  brought  from  the  New  World,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  previously  in  circulation,  than 
there  has  been  of  gold.  In  the  fifteenth  century  one 
ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  about  12  of  silver  ; and 
now,  in  the  year  1827,  it  is  exchanged  against  16. 

Hence  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
sums  mentioned,  in  this  work,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  multiply  them  by  three  when  in  gold, 
and  by  four  when  expressed  in  silver.* 

It  is  expedient  to  add  that  the  dollar  is  reckoned  in 
this  work  at  100  cents  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  four  shillings  and  sixpence  of  England. 


No.  XIX. 

PRESTER  JOHN  ‘ 

Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  Prestegani  or 
Perestigani, which  signifies  apostolique  ; or  Preschtak 
Geham , angel  of  the  world.  It  is  the  name  of  a potent 
Christian  monarch  of  shadowy  renown,  whose  do- 
minions were  placed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
sometimes  in  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  sometimes 
in  Africa,  and  of  whom  such  contradictory  accounts 
were  given  by  the  travellers  of  those  days  that  the 
very  existence  either  of  him  or  his  kingdom  came  to 
be  considered  doubtful.  It  now  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  really  was  such  a potentate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Asia.  He  was  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, a sect  spread  throughout  Asia,  and  taking  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nestorius,  a Christian  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

The  first  vague  reports  of  a Christian  potentate  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  India, 
were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  who  it  is 
supposed  gathered  them  from  the  Syrian  merchants 
who  traded  to  the  very  confines  of  China. 

In  subsequent  ages,  when  the  Portuguese  in  their 
travels  and  voyages  discovered  a Christian  king 
among  the  Abyssinians,  called  Baleel-Gian,  tfiey  con- 
founded him  with  the  potentate  already  spoken  of. 
Nor  was  the  blunder  extraordinary,  since  the  original 
Prester  John  was  said  to  reign  over  a remote  part  of 
India  ; and  the  ancients  included  in  that  name  Ethio- 
pia and  all  the  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  bordering 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  commercial  route  from 
Egypt  to  India. 

Of  the  Prester  John  of  India  we  have  reports  fur- 
nished by  William  Ruysbrook,  commonly  called 
Rubruquis,  a Franciscan  friar  sent  by  Louis  IX., 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  convert 
the  Grand  Khan.  According  to  him,  Prester  John 
was  originally  a Nestorian  priest,  who  on  the  death 


* See  Caballero  Pesos  y Medidas.  J.  B.  Say,  Economie 
Politique. 
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of  the  sovereign  made  himself  King  of  the  Naymans, 
all  Nestorian  Christians.  Carpini,  a Franciscan  friar, 
sent  by  Pope  Innocent  in  1245  to  convert  the  Mon- 
gols of  Persia,  says  that  Ocoday,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ghengis  Khan  of  Tartary,  marched  with  an  army 
against  the  Christians  of  Grand  India.  The  king  of 
that  country,  who  was  called  Prester  John,  came  to 
their  succor.  Having  had  figures  of  men  made  of 
bronze,  he  had  them  fastened  on  the  saddles  of  horses, 
and  put  fire  within,  with  a man  behind  with  a bel- 
lows. When  they  came  to  battle  these  horses  were 
put  in  the  advance,  and  the  men  who  were  seated 
behind  the  figures  threw  something  into  the  fire,  and 
blowing  with  their  bellows,  made  such  a smoke  that 
the  Tartars  were  quite  covered  with  it.  They  then 
fell  on  them,  dispatched  many  with  their  arrows, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

Marco  Polo  (1271)  places  Prester  John  near  the 
great  wall  of  China,  to  the  north  of  Chan-si,  in 
Teudich,  a populous  region  full  of  cities  and  castles. 

Mandeville  (1332)  makes  Prester  sovereign  of  Upper 
India  (Asia),  with  four  thousand  islands  tributary  to 
him. 

When  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  was  pushing  his  dis- 
coveries along  the  African  coast,  he  was  informed  that 
350  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  in  the 
profound  depths  of  Africa,  there  was  a puissant  mon- 
arch, called  Ogave  who  had  spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  surrounding  kings. 

An  African  prince  assured  him,  also  that  to  the 
east  of  Timbuctoo  there  was  a sovereign  who  pro- 
fessed a religion  similar  to  that  of  the  Christians,  and 
was  king  of  a Mosaic  people. 

King  John  now  supposed  he  had  found  traces  of  the 
real  Prester  John,  with  whom  he  was  eager  to  form 
an  alliance  religious  as  well  as  commercial.  In  1487 
he  sent  envoys  by  land  in  quest  of  him.  One  was  a 
gentleman  of  his  household,  Pedro  de  Covilham  ; the 
other,  Alphonso  de  Paiva.  They  went  by  Naples  to 
Rhodes,  thence  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Aden  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  rendez- 
vous at  Cairo.  Alphonso  de  Paiva  sailed  direct  for 
Ethiopia  ; Pedro  de  Covilham  for  the  Indies.  The 
latter  passed  to  Calicut  and  Goa  where  he  embarked 
for  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  thence  re- 
turned to  Aden,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Cairo. 
Here  he  learned  that  his  coadjutor,  Alphonso  de 
Paiva,  had  died  in  that  city.  He  found  two  Portu- 
guese Jews  waiting  for  him  with  fresh  orders  from 
King  John  not  to  give  up  his  researches  after  Prester 
John  until  he  found  him.  One  of  the  Jews  he  sent 
back  with  a journal  and  verbal  accounts  of  his  travels. 
With  the  other  be  set  off  again  for  Aden  ; thence  to 
Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where 
all  the  rich  merchandise  of  the  East  was  brought  to  be 
transported  thence  by  Syria  and  Egypt  into  Europe. 

Having  taken  note  of  everything  here,  he  embarked 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  the  court  of  an 
Abyssinian  prince  named  Escander  (the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Alexander),  whom  he  considered  the  real 
Prester  John.  The  prince  received  him  graciously, 
and  manifested  a disposition  to  favor  the  object  of 
his  embassy,  but  died  suddenly,  and  his  successor 
Naut  refused  to  let  Covilham  depart,  but  kept  him 
for  many  years  about  his  person,  as  his  prime  council- 
lor, lavishing  on  him  wealth  and  honors.  After  all, 
this  was  not  the  real  Prester  John,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  an  Asiatic  potentate. 


No.  XX. 

MARCO  POLO.* 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Paolo,  furnish  a key 
to  many  parts  of  the  voyages  and  speculations  of 


* In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work  for  the  press 
the  author  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  English  translaiion  of 
Marco  Polo,  published  a few  years  since,  with  admirable 
commentaries,  by  William  Matsden,  F.R.S.  He  availed 


Columbus,  which  without  it  would  hardly  be  cornpr*> 
hensible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a native  of  Venice,  who,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  a journey  into  the  remote, 
and,  at  that  time,  unknown  regions  of  the  East,  and 
filled  all  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  He  was  preceded  in  his 
travels  by  his  father  Nicholas  and  his  uncle  Maffeo 
Polo.  These  two  brothers  were  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily in  Venice,  and  embarked  about  the  year  1255  on 
a commercial  voyage  to  the  East.  Having  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  and  through  the  Bosphorus,  they 
stopped  for  a short  time  at  Constantinople,  Which  city 
had  recently  been  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
joint  arms  of  France  and  Venice.  Here  they  dis- 
posed of  their  Italian  merchandise,  and,  having  pur- 
chased a stock  of  jewelry,  departed  on  an  adventu- 
rous expedition  to  trade  with  the  western  Tartars, 
who,  having  overrun  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
were  settling  and  forming  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolga.  After  traversing  the  Euxine  to  Soldaia  (at 
present  Sudak),  a port  in  the  Crimea,  they  continued 
on,  by  land  and  water,  until  they  reached  the  military 
court,  or  rather  camp  of  a Tartar  prince,  named  Bar- 
kah,  a descendant  of  Ghengis  Khan,  inio  whose  hands 
they  confided  all  their  merchandise.  The  barbaric 
chieftain,  while  he  was  dazzled  by  their  precious  com- 
modities, was  flattered  by  the  entire  confidence  in  his 
justice  manifested  by  these  strangers.  He  repaid 
them  with  princely  munificence,  and  loaded  them  with 
favors  during  a year  that  they  remained  at  his  court. 
A war  breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  his 
cousin  Hulagu,  chief  of  the  eastern  Tartars,  and  Bar- 
kah  being  defeated,  the  Polos  were  embarrassed  how 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  country  and  return 
home  in  safety.  The  road  to  Constantinpole  being 
cut  off  by  the  enemy,  they  took  a circuitous  route, 
round  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  the 
deserts  of  Transoxiana,  until  they  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Bokhara,  where  they  resided  for  three  years. 

While  here  there  arrived  a Tartar  nobleman  who 
was  on  an  embassy  from  the  victorious  Hulagu  to  his 
brother  the  Grand  Khan.  The  ambassador  became 
acquainted  with  the  Venetians,  and  finding  them  to 
be  versed  in  the  Tartar  tongue  and  possessed  of  curi- 
ous and  valuable  knowledge,  he  prevailed  upon  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  situ- 
ated, as  they  supposed,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East. 

After  a march  of  several  months,  being  delayed  by 
snow-storms  and  inundations,  they  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Cublai,  otherwise  called  the  Great  Khan,  which  sig- 
nifies King  of  Kings,  being  the  sovereign  potentate  of 
the  Tartars.  This  magnificent  prince  received  them 
with  great  distinction  ; he  made  inquiries  about  the 
countries  and  princes  of  the  West,  their  civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Latin  nation.  Above  all,  he  was  curious  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  so  much 
struck  by  their  replies,  that  after  holding  a council 
with  the  chief  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  entreated 
the  two  brothers  to  go  on  his  part  as  ambassadors  to 
the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to  send  a hundred  learned 
men  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  sages  of  his  empire.  He  also 
entreated  them  to  bring  him  a little  oil  from  the  lamp 
of  our  Saviour,  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  concluded  must 
have  marvellous  virtues.  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
with  great  reason,  that  under  this  covert  of  religion, 
the  shrewd  Tartar  sovereign  veiled  motives  of  a polit- 
ical nature.  The  influence  of  the  pope  in  promoting 
the  crusades  had  caused  his  power  to  be  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  East  ; it  was  of  some 
moment,  therefore,  to  conciliate  his  good-will.  Cublai 


himself,  principally,  of  an  Italian  version  in  the  Venetian 
edition  of  Ramusio  (1606),  the  French  translation  bv  Ber- 
geron, and  an  old  and  very  incorrect  Spanish  transla  ion. 
Having  since  procured  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden  he  has 
made  considerable  alterations  in  these  notices  of  Marco 
Polo. 
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Khan  had  no  bigotry  nor  devotion  to  any  particular 
faith,  and  probably  hoped,  by  adopting  Christianity, 
to  make  it  a common  cause  between  himself  and  the 
warlike  princes  of  Christendom,  against  his  and  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the 
Saracens. 

Having  written  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  Tartar 
language,  he  delivered  them  to  the  Polos,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  his  court  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  mission.  On  their  taking  leave 
he  furnished  them  with  a tablet  of  gold  on  which  was 
engraved  the  royal  arms  ; this  was  to  serve  as  a pass- 
port, at  sight  of  which  the  governors  of  the  various 
provinces  were  to  entertain  them,  to  furnish  them 
with  escorts  through  dangerous  places,  and  render 
them  all  other  necessary  services  at  the  expense  of 
the  Great  Khan. 

They  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles,  when  the 
nobleman  who  accompanied  them  fell  ill,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  continue  on  their  route. 
Their  golden  passport  procured  them  every  attention 
and  facility  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Khan.  They  arrived  safely  at  Acre,  in  April,  1269. 
Here  they  received  news  of  the  recent  death  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  at  which  they  were  much  grieved,  fear- 
ing it  would  cause  delay  in  their  mission.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  Acre  a legate  of  the  holy  chair,  Tebaldo 
di  Vesconti,  of  Placentia,  to  whom  they  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  embassy.  He  heard  them  with  great 
attention  and  interest,  and  advised  them  to  await  the 
election  of  a new  pope,  which  must  soon  take  place, 
before  they  proceeded  to  Rome  on  their  mission. 
They  determined  in  the  interim  to  make  a visit  to 
their  families,  and  accordingly  departed  for  N egropont , 
and  thence  to  Venice,  where  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  their  domestic  concerns,  during  their  long 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  had  left 
pregnant,  had  died,  in  giving  birth  to  a son,  who  had 
been  named  Marco. 

As  the  contested  election  for  the  new  pontiff  re- 
mained pending  for  two  years,  they  were  uneasy,  lest 
the  Emperor  of  Tartary  should  grow  impatient  at  so 
long  a postponement  of  the  conversion  of  himself  and 
his  people  ; they  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait 
the  election  of  a pope,  but  to  proceed  to  Acre,  and  get 
such  dispatches  and  such  ghostly  ministry  for  the 
Grand  Khan  as  the  legate  could  furnish.  On  the 
second  journey,  Nicholas  Polo  took  with  him  his  son 
Marco,  who  afterward  wrote  an  account  of  these 
travels. 

They  were  again  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
legate  Tebaldo.  who,  anxious  for  the  success  of  their 
mission,  furnished  them  with  letters  to  the  Grand 
Khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  fully  expounded.  With  these,  and  with  a sup- 
ply of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre,  they  once  more 
set  out,  in  September,  1271,  for  the  remote  parts  of 
Tartary.  They  had  not  long  departed,  when  missives 
arrived  from  Rome,  informing  the  legate  of  his  own 
election  to  the  holy  chair.  He  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  X.,  ar.d  decreed  that  in  future,  on  the  death 
of  a pope,  the  cardinals  should  be  shut  up  in  conclave 
until  they  elected  a successor  ; a wise  regulation, 
which  has  since  continued,  enforcing  a prompt  de- 
cision, and  preventing  intrigue. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  elec- 
tion, he  dispatched  a courier  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
requesting  that  the  two  Venetians  might  be  sent  back 
to  him,  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  re- 
turned, and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the 
Khan.  Two  eloquent  friars,  also,  Nicholas  Vincent 
and  Gilbert  de  Tripoli,  were  sent  with  them,  with 
powers  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops  and  to  grant  ab- 
solution. They  had  presents  of  crystal  vases,  and 
other  ( ostlv  articles  to  deliver  to  the  Grand  Khan  ; and 
thus  well  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on  their 
journey.* 

Arriving  in  Armenia,  they  ran  great  risk  of  their 

* Ramusio,  tom.  iii. 


lives  from  the  war  which  was  raging,  the  soldan  of 
Babylon  having  invaded  the  country.  They  took 
refuge  for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a monastery. 
Here  the  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courage  to 
prosecute  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  determined  to  re- 
main, and  the  Venetians  continued  their  journey. 
They  were  a long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to 
great  hardships  ana  sufferings  from  floods  and  snow- 
storms, it  being  the  winter  season.  At  length  they 
reached  a town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan.  That 
potentate  sent  officers  to  meet  them  at  forty  days’  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  and  to  provide  quarters  for  them 
during  their  journey.*  He  received  them  with  great 
kindness,  was  highly  gratified  with  the  result  of  their 
mission  and  with  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  having 
received  from  them  some  oil  from  the  lamp  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  he  had  it  locked  up,  and  guarded  it  as 
a precious  treasure. 

The  three  Venetians,  father,  brother,  and  son,  were 
treated  with  such  distinction  by  the  Khan,  that  the 
courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy.  Marco  soon,  how- 
ever, made  himself  popular,  and  was  particularly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor.  He  acquired  the  four  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  country,  and  was  of  such  re- 
markable capacity  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
the  Khan  employed  him  in  missions  and  services  of 
importance,  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  some 
to  the  distance  of  even  six  months’  journey.  On 
these  expeditions  he  was  industrious  in  gathering  all 
kinds  of  information  respecting  that  vast  empire  ; 
and  from  notes  and  minutes  made  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  he  afterward  composed  the  history 
of  his  travels. 

After  about  seventeen  years  residence  in  the  Tartar 
court  the  Venetians  felt  a longing  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  Their  patron  was  advanced  in  age 
and  could  not  survive  much  longer,  and  after  his 
death,  their  return  might  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
They  applied  to  the  Grand  Khan  for  permission  to 
depart,  but  for  a time  met  with  a refusal,  accompanied 
by  friendly  upbraidings.  At  length  a singular  train 
of  events  operated  in  their  favor  ; an  embassy  arrived 
from  a Mogul  Tartar  prince,  who  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
who  was  grand-nephew  to  the  emperor.  The  object 
was  to  entreat,  as  a spouse,  a princess  of  the  imperiai 
lineage.  A granddaughter  of  Cublai  Khan,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  prince,  and 
departed  for  Persia  with  the  ambassadors,  and  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  but  after  travelling  for  some  months, 
was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country. 

The  ambassadors  despaired  of  conveying  the  beau- 
tiful bride  to  the  arms  of  her  expecting  bridegroom, 
when  Marco  Polo  returned  from  a voyage  to  certain 
of  the  Indian  islands.  His  representations  of  the 
safety  of  a voyage  in  those  seas,  and  his  private  in- 
stigations, induced  the  ambassadors  to  urge  the  Grand 
Khan  for  permission  to  convey  the  princess  by  sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  that  the  Christians  might  ac- 
company them,  as  being  best  experienced  in  maritime 
affairs.  Cublai  Khan  consented  with  great  reluctance, 
and  a splendid  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  victualled  for 
two  years,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  four  masts, 
some  of  which  had  crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 

On  parting  with  the  Venetians  the  munificent  Khan 
gave  them  rich  presents  of  jewels,  and  made  them 
promise  to  return  to  him  after  they  had  visited  their 
families.  He  authorized  them  to  act  as  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  furnished  them  with  tablets  of  gold, 
to  serve,  not  merely  as  passports,  but  as  orders  upon 
all  commanders  in  his  territories  for  accommodations 
and  supplies. 


* Bergeron,  by  blunder  in  the  translation  from  the  orig- 
inal Latin)  has  stated  that  the  Khan  sent  40,000  men  to  es- 
cort them.  This  has  drawn  the  ire  of  the  critics  upon 
Marco  Polo,  who  have  cited  it  as  one  of  his  monstrous  ex- 
aggerations. 
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They  set  sail  therefore  in  the  fleet  with  the  oriental 
princess  and  her  attendants  and  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dors. The  ships  swept  alone;  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China,  stopped  for  three  months  at  a port  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  wailing  for  the  change  of  the  monsoon  to 
pass  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Traversing  this  vast  expanse 
they  touched  at  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  then  crossed 
the  strait  to  the  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  India.  Thence  sailing  up  the  Pirate  coast,  as  it  is 
called,  the  fleet  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  and  arrived 
at  the  famous  port  of  Olmuz,  where  it  is  presumed  the 
voyage  terminated,  alter  eighteen  months  spent  in 
traversing  the.  Indian  seas. 

Unfortunately  for  the  royal  bride  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  splendid  naval  expedition,  her  bridegroom, 
the  Mogul  king,  had  died  some  time  before  her  arrival, 
leaving  a son  named  Ghazan,  during  whose  minority 
the  government  was  administered  by  his  uncle  Kai- 
Khatu.  According  to  the  directions  of  the  regent,  the 
princess  was  delivered  to  the  youthful  prince,  son  of 
her  intended  spouse  He  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  an  arrny  on  the  borders  of  Persia.  He  was  of  a 
diminutive  stature  but  of  a great  soul,  and,  on  after- 
ward ascending  the  throne,  acquired  renown  for  his 
talents  and  virtues.  What  became  of  the  Eastern 
bride,  who  had  travelled  so  far  in  quest  of  a husband, 
is  not  known  ; but  everything  favorable  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  character  of  Ghazan. 

The  Polos  remained  some  time  in  the  court  of  the 
regent,  and  then  departed,  with  fresh  tablets  of  gold 
given  by  that  prince,  to  carry  them  in  safety  and  honor 
through  his  dominions.  As  they  had  to  traverse  many 
countries  where  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  extreme 
peril,  they  appeared  on  their  journeys  as  Tartars  of 
low  condition,  having  converted  all  their  wealth  into 
precious  stones  and  sewn  them  up  in  the  folds  and 
linings  of  their  coarse  garments.  They  had  a long, 
difficult,  and  perilous  journey  to  Trebizond,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Negro- 
pont,  and,  finally  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived  in 
1295,  in  good  health,  and  literally  laden  with  riches. 
Having  heard  during  their  journey  of  the  death  of  their 
old  benefactor,  Cublai  Khan,  they  considered  their 
diplomatic  functions  at  an  end,  and  also  that  they 
were  absolved  from  their  promise  to  return  to  his 
dominions. 

Ramusio,  in  his  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo,  gives  a variety  of  particulars  concerning  their 
arrival,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  Ulysses.  When 
they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  known  by  nobody. 
So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  their  departure  with- 
out any  tidings  of  them,  that  they  were  either  forgot- 
ten or  considered  dead.  Besides,  their  foreign  garb, 
the  influence  of  southern  suns,  and  the  similitude 
which  men  acquire  to  those  among  whom  they  reside 
for  any  length  of  time,  had  given  them  the  look  of 
Tartars  rather  than  Italians. 

They  repaired  to  their  own  house,  which  was  a 
noble  palace,  situated  in  the  street  of  St.  Giovanne 
Chrisostomo,  and  was  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  la  Corte  de  la  Milione.  They  found  several  of 
their  relatives  still  inhabiting  it  ; but  they  were  slow 
in  recollecting  the  travellers,  not  knowing  of  their 
wealth,  and  probably  considering  them,  from  their 
coarse  and  foreign  attire,  poor  adventurers  returned 
to  be  a charge  upon  their  families.  The  Polos  how- 
ever, took  an  effectual  mode  of  quickening  the  mem- 
ories of  their  friends,  and  insuring  themselves  a lov- 
ing reception.  They  invited  them  all  to  a grand  ban- 
quet. When  their  guests  arrived,  they  received  them 
richly  dressed  in  garments  cf  crimson  satin  of  orien- 
tal fashion.  When  water  had  been  served  for  the 
washing  of  hands,  and  the  company  were  summoned 
to  table,  the  travellers,  who  had  retired,  appeared 
again  in  still  richer  robes  of  crimson  damask.  The 
first  dresses  were  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the 
servants,  being  of  such  length  that  they  swept  the 
ground,  which,  says  Ramusio,  was  the  mode  in  those 
days  with  dresses  worn  within  doors.  After  the  first 
course,  they  again  retired  and  came  in  dressed  in  crim- 


son velvet  ; the  damask  dresses  being  likewise  given  to 
the  domestics,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
feast  with  their  velvet  robes,  when  they  appeared  in 
the  Venetian  dress  5f  the  day.  The  guests  were  lost 
in  astonishment,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  masquerade.  Having  dismissed  all  the  at 
tendants,  Marco  Polo  brought  forth  the  coarse  Tartar 
dresses  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Slashing  them  in 
several  places  with  a knife,  and  ripping  open  the 
seams  and  lining,  there  tumbled  forth  rubies,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones, 
until  the  whole  table  glittered  with  inestimable  wealth, 
acquired  from  the  munificence  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
and  conveyed  in  this  portable  form  through  the  perils 
of  their  long  journey. 

The  company,  observes  Ramusio,  were  out  of  their 
wTits  with  amazement,  and  now  clearly  perceived  what 
they  had  at  first  doubted,  that  these  in  very  truth  were 
those  honored  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos,  and, 
accordingly,  paid  them  great  respect  and  reverence. 

The  account  of  this  curious  feast  is  given  by 
Ramusio.  on  traditional  authority,  having  heard  it 
many  times  related  by  the  illustrious  Gasparo  Mali- 
piero,  a very  ancient  gentleman,  and  a senator,  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  who  had  it  from  his  father, 
who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
fountain-head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  banquet  and  of  the  wealth  of 
the  travellers  came  to  be  divulged  throughout  Venice, 
all  the  city,  noble  and  simple,  crowded  to  do  honor 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Polos.  Maffeo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
magistracy.  The  youth  of  the  city  came  every  day  to 
visit  and  converse  with  Marco  Polo,  who  was  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  communicative.  They  were  in- 
satiable in  their  inquiries  about  Cathay  and  the  Grand 
Khan,  which  he  answered  with  great  courtesy,  giving 
details  with  which  they  were  vastly  delighted,  and,  as 
he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grand  Khan  in 
round  numbers,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messer 
Marco  Milioni. 

Some  months  after  their  return,  LampaDoria,  com- 
mander of  the  Genoese  navy,  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  of  Curzola  with  seventy  galleys.  Andrea 
Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  was  sent  against  him. 
Marco  Polo  commanded  a galley  of  the  fleet.  His 
usual  good  fortune  deserted  him.  Advancing  the  first 
in  the  line  with  his  galley,  and  not  being  properly 
seconded,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
carried  to  Genoa.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a long 
time  in  prison,  and  all  offers  of  ransom  rejected.  His 
imprisonment  gave  great  uneasiness  to  his  father  and 
uncle,  fearing  that  he  might  never  return.  Seeing 
themselves  in  this  unhappy  state,  with  so  much  treas- 
ure and  no  heirs,  they  consulted  together.  They  were 
both  very  old  men  ; but  Nicolo,  observes  Ramusio, 
was  of  a galliard  complexion  : it  was  determined  he 
should  take  a wife.  He  did  so  ; and,  to  the  wonder 
of  his  friends,  in  four  years  had  three  children. 

In  the  mean  while  the  fame  of  Marco  Polo’s  travels 
had  circulated  in  Genoa.  His  prison  was  daily 
crowded  with  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied  with 
everything  that  could  cheer  him  in  his  confinement. 
A Genoese  gentleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen.  He  had  his  papers  and  journals 
sent  to  him  from  Venice,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  his  fellow-prisoner, 
produced  the  work  which  afterward  made  such  noise 
throughout  the  world. 

The  merit  of  Marco  Polo  at  length  procured  him 
his  liberty.  He  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  found 
his  father  with  a house  full  of  children.  He  took  it 
in  good  part,  followed  the  old  man's  example,  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  daughters,  Moretta  and  Fantina. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Marco  Polo  is  unknown  ; he 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have 
been  exhorted  by  his  friends  to  retract  what  he  had 
published,  or,  at  least,  to  disavow  those  parts  com- 
monly regarded  as  fictions.  He  replied  indignantly 
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that  so  far  from  having  exaggerated,  he  had  not  told 
one  half  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness. 

Marco  Polo  died  without  male  issue.  Of  the  three 
sons  of  his  father  by  the  second  marriage,  one  only 
had  children— viz. , five  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
sons  died  without  leaving  issue  ; the  daughter  in- 
herited all  her  father's  wealth  and  married  into  the 
noble  and  distinguished  house  of  Trevesino.  Thus 
the  male  line  of  the  Polos  ceased  in  1417,  and  the 
family  name  was  extinguished. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco 
Polo,  a man  whose  travels  for  a long  time  made  a 
great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  to  have  had 
a great  effect  on  modern  discovery.  His  splendid 
account  of  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the 
Tartar  territories  filled  every  one  with  admiration. 
The  possibility  of  bringing  all  those  regions  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Church,  and  rendering  the  Grand 
Khan  an  obedient  vassal  to  the  holy  chair,  was  for  a 
long  time  a favorite  topic  among  the  enthusiastic  mis- 
sionaries of  Christendom,  and  there  were  many  saints- 
errant  who  undertook  to  effect  the  conversion  of  this 
magnificent  infidel. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  the  en- 
terprises for  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India 
had  set  all  the  warm  heads  of  Europe  madding  about 
these  remote  regions  of  the  East,  the  conversion  of 
the  Grand  Khan  became  again  a popular  theme  ; and 
it  was  too-  speculative  and  romantic  an  enterprise  not 
to  catch  the  vivid  imagination  of  Columbus.  In  all 
his  voyages,  he  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seek- 
ing after  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  even 
after  his  last  expedition,  when  nearly  worn  out  by 
age,  hardships,  and  infirmities,  he  offered,  in  a letter 
to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  written  from  a bed  of  sick- 
ness. to  conduct  any  missionary  to  the  territories  of 
the  Tartar  emperor,  who  would  undertake  his  con- 
version. 


No.  XXI. 

THE  WORK  OF  MARCO  POLO. 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  stated  by  some  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin,*  though  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  of  the  Italian.  Copies  of  it  in  manuscript  were 
multiplied  and  rapidly  circulated  ; translations  were 
made  into  various  languages,  until  the  invention  of 
printing  enabled  it  to  be  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  these  translations  and  suc- 
cessive editions,  the  original  text,  according  to  Pur- 
chas,  has  been  much  vitiated,  and  it  is  probable  many 
extravagances  in  numbers  and  measurements  with 
which  Marco  Polo  is  charged  may  be  the  errors  of 
translators  and  printers. 

When  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  considered  by 
some  a» made  up  of  fictions  and  extravagances,  and 
Vossius  assures  us  that  even  after  the  death  of  Marco 
Polo  he  continued  to  be  a subject  of  ridicule  among 
the  light  and  unthinking,  insomuch  that  he  was  fre- 
quently personated  at  masquerades  by  some  wit  or 
droll,  who,  in  his  feigned  character,  related  all  kinds 
of  extravagant  fables  and  adventures.  His  work, 
however,  excited  great  attention  among  thinking  men, 
containing  evidently  a fund  of  information  concerning 
vast  and  splendid  countries,  before  unknown  to  the 
European  world.  Vossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at 
one  time  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned.  Francis 
Pepin,  author  of  the  Brandenburgh  version,  styles 
Polo  a man  commendable  for  his  piety,  prudence,  and 
fidelity.  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his  account  of  China, 
says  that  none  of  the  ancients  have  described  the  king- 
doms of  the  remote  East  with  more  exactness.  Vari- 
ous other  learned  men  of  past  limes  have  borne  tes- 
timony to  his  character,  and  most  of  the  substantial 


* Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  xxvii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  Paris, 
1549- 


parts  of  his  work  have  been  authenticated  by  subse- 
quent travellers.  The  most  able  and  ample  vindica- 
tion of  Marco  Polo,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
English  translation  of  his  work,  with  copious  notes 
and  commentaries,  by  William  Marsden,  F.  R.S.  He 
has  diligently  discriminated  between  what  Marco  Polo 
relates  from  his  own  observation,  and  what  he  relates 
as  gathered  from  others  ; he  points  out  the  errors  that 
have  arisen  from  misinterpretations,  omissions,  or  in- 
terpretations of  translators,  and  he  claims  all  proper 
allowance  lor  the  superstitious  coloring  of  parts  of 
the  narrative  from  the  belief,  prevalent  among  the 
most  wise  and  learned  of  his  day,  in  miracles  and 
magic.  After  perusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  the 
character  of  Marco  Polo  rises  in  the  estimation  of  the 
reader.  It  is  evident  that  his  narration,  as  far  as  re- 
lated from  his  own  observations,  is  correct,  and  that 
he  had  really  traversed  a great  part  of  Tartary  and 
China,  and  navigated  in  the  Indian  seas.  Some  of 
the  countries  and  many  of  the  islands,  however,  are 
evidently  described  from  accounts  given  by  others, 
and  in  these  accounts  are  generally  found  the  fables 
which  have  excited  incredulity  and  ridicule.  As  he 
composed  his  work  after  his  retui  n home,  partly  from 
memory  and  partly  from  memorandums,  he  was 
liable  to  confuse  what  he  had  heard  with  what  he  had 
seen,  and  thus  to  give  undue  weight  to  many  fables 
and  exaggerations  which  he  had  received  from  others. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a map  brought  from  Cathay 
by  Marco  Polo,  which  was  conserved  in  the  convent 
of  San  Michale  de  Murano  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice, 
and  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar  were  indicated,  countries  which  the 
Portuguese  claim  the  merit  of  having  discovered  two 
centuries  afterward.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that 
Columbus  had  visited  the  convent  and  examined  this 
map,  whence  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  concerning 
the  coast  of  India.  According  to  Ramusio,  however, 
who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  prior,  the  map  preserved  there  was  one 
copied  by  a friar  from  the  original  one  of  Marco  Polo, 
and  many  alterations  and  additions  had  since  been 
made  by  other  hands,  so  that  for  a long  time  it  lost 
all  credit  with  judicious  people,  until  on  comparing  it 
with  the  work  of  Marco  Polo  it -was  found  in  the  main 
to  agree  with  his  descriptions.*  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  doubtless  among  the  additions  made  subse- 
quent to  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese. f Colum- 
bus makes  no  mention  of  this  map,  which  he  most 
probably  would  have  done  had  he  seen  it.  He  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  guided  by  the  one  furnished  by 
Paulo  Toscanelli,  and  which  was  apparently  projected 
after  the  original  map.  or  after  the  descriptions  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  attention  of  the  world  was  turned  toward 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  Portuguese  were  making  their  attempts  to  circum- 
navigate Africa,  the  narration  of  Marco  Polo  again 
rose  to  notice.  This,  with  the  travels  of  Nicolo  de 
Comte,  the  Venetian,  and  of  Hieronimo  da  San 
Stefano,  a Genoese,  are  said  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal lights  by  which  life  Portuguese  guided  themselves 
in  their  voyages. % 

Above  all,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo  had  over  the  mind  of  Columbus  gives  it  particu- 
lar interest  and  importance.  It  was  evidently  an 
oracular  work  with  him.  He  frequently  quotes  it,  and 
on  his  voyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  he  is  continually  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
islands  and  main-lands  described  in  it,  and  to  find  the 
famous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  specify  some  of  those 


* Ramusio,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

f Mr.  Mar.iden,  who  has  inspected  a splendid  fac-simile 
of  this  map  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  objects  even 
to  the  fundamental  part  ot  it:  "where,"  he  observes,  “ sit- 
uations are  given  to  places  that  seem  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  travels,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  their  author,  although  inserted  on  the  supposed  author- 
ity of  his  writings."  Marsden's  M.  Polo.  Introd.  p.  xlii. 

\ Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  xl.  lib.  xi.  chap.  4. 
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places,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  described 
by  a Venetian  traveller,  that  the  reader  may  more 
fully  understand  the  anticipations  which  were  haunt- 
ing the  mind  ol  Columbus  in  his  voyages  among  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  Great  Khan,  according 
to  Marco  Polo,  was  in  the  city  of  Cambalu,  or  Kan- 
balu  (since  ascertained  to  be  Pekin),  in  the  province 
of  Cathay.  This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles 
square,  and  admirably  built.  It  was  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo,  to  describe  the  vast  amount 
and  variety  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  brought 
there  ; it  would  seem  they  were  enough  to  furnish  the 
universe.  “ Here  are  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  abun- 
dance the  precious  stones,  the  pearls,  the  silks,  and  the 
diverse  perfumes  of  the  East  ; scarce  a day  passes  that 
there  does  not  arrive  nearly  a thousand  cars  laden 
with  silk,  of  which  they  make  admirable  stuffs  in  this 
city.  ” 

The  palace  of  the  Great  Khan  is  magnificently  built, 
and  four  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  rather  a group  of 
palaces.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver  ; and  in  it  are  guarded  the  precious  vases 
and  jewels  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  appointments  of 
the  Khan  for  war,  for  the  chase,  for  various  festivities, 
are  described  in  gorgeous  terms.  But  though  Marco 
Polo  is  magnificent  in  his  description  of  the  provinces 
of  Cathay,  and  its  imperial  city  of  Cambalu,  he  out- 
does himself  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  province 
of  Mangi.  This  province  is  supposed  to  be  the  south- 
ern part  of  China.  It  contains,  he  says,  twelve  hun- 
dred cities.  The  capital  Quinsai  (supposed  to  be  the 
city  of  Hang-cheu)  was  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  communicated  by  a river  with  a port  .situated 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  great  trade  with  India. 

The  name  Quinsai,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  sig- 
nifies the  city  of  heaven  ; he  says  he  has  been  in  it 
and  examined  it  diligently,  and  affirms  it  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  ; and  so  undoubtedly  it  is  if  the 
measurement  of  the  traveller  is  to 'be  taken  literally, 
for  he  declares  that  it  is  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit. 
This  seeming  exaggeration  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  him  to  mean  Chinese  miles  or  li.  which  are 
to  the  Italian  miles  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
eight  ; and  Mr.  Marsden  observes  tnat  the  walls  even 
of  the  modern  city,  the  limits  of  which  have  been 
considerably  contracted,  are  estimated  by  travellers 
at  sixty  li.  The  ancient  city  has  evidently  been  of 
immense  extent,  and  as  Marco  Poio  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meas-red  the  walls  himself,  he  has 
probably  taken  the  loose  and  incorrect  estimates  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  describes  it  also  as  built  upon 
little  islands  like  Venice,  and  has  twelve  thousand 
stone  bridges,*  the  arches  of  which  are  so  high  that 
the  largest  vessels  can  pass  under  them  without  lower- 
ing their  masts.  It  has,  he  affirms,  three  thousand 
baths,  and  six  hundred  thousand  families,  including 
domestics.  It  abounds  with  magnificent  houses,  and 
has  a lake  thirty  miles  in  circuit  within  its  walls,  on 
the  banks  of  which  are  superb  palaces  of  people  of 
rank,  j The  inhabitants  of  Quinsai  are  very  voluptu- 
ous, and  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  delights, 
particularly  the  women,  who  are  extremely  beautiful. 
There  are  many  merchants  and  artisans,  but  the  mas- 
ters do  not  work,  they  employ  servants  to  do  all  their 
labor.  The  province  of  Mangi  was  conquered  by  the 

* Another  blunder  in  translation  has  drawn  upon  Marco 
Polo  the  indignation  of  George  Hornius,  who  (in  his  Origin 
of  America,  iv.  3)  exclaims,  " Who  can  believe  all  that  he 
says  of  the  city  of  Quinsai?  as  for  example,  that  it  has 
stone  bridges  twelve  thousand  miles  high  !”  etc.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  exaggerations  in  the  accounts  of 
Marco  Polo  are  in  fact  the  errors  of  his  translators. 

Mandeville,  speaking  of  this  same  city,  which  he  calls 
Causai,  says  it  is  built  on  the  sea  like  Venice,  and  has 
twelve  hundred  bridges. 

t Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  this  lake  as  being  a beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  about  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter; 
its  margin  ornamented  with  houses  and  gardens  of  man- 
darins, together  with  temples,  monasteries  for  the  priests 
of  Fo,  and  an  imperial  palace. 


Great  Khan,  who  divided  it  into  nine  kingdoms,  ap- 
pointing to  each  a tributary  king.  He  drew  from  it 
an  immense  revenue,  for  the  country  abounded  in 
gold,  silver,  silks*  sugar,  spices,  and  perfumes. 

ZIPANGU,  ZIPANGRI,  OR  CIPANGO. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Mangi, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  the  great  island  of  Zi- 
pangu,  by  some  written  Zipangri,  and  by  Columbus 
Cipango.*  Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  abounding  in 
gold,  which,  however,  the  king  seldom  permits  to  be 
transported  out  of  the  island.  The  king  has  a mag- 
nificent palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  in 
other  countries  the  palaces  are  covered  with  sheets  of 
lead  or  copper.  The  halls  and  chambers  are  likewise 
covered  with  gold,  the  windows  adorned  with  it,  some- 
times in  plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  The 
island  also  produces  vast  quantities  of  the  largest  and 
finest  pearls,  together  with  a variety  of  precious 
stones  ; so  that,  in  fact,  it  abounds  in  riches.  The 
Great  Khan  made  several  attempts  to  conquer  this 
island,  but  in  vain  ; which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  it  be  true  what  Marco  Polo  relates,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  certain  stones  of  a charmed  virtue  inserted 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  their  right  arms, 
which,  through  the  power  of  diabolical  enchantments, 
rendered  them  invulnerable.  This  island  was  an  ob- 
ject of  diligent  search  to  Columbus. 

About  the  island  of  Zipangu  or  Cipango,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast  of  Mangi,  the  sea,  according  to 
Marco  Polo,  is  studded  with  small  islands  to  ihe  num- 
ber of  seven  thousand  four,  hundred  and  forty,  cf 
which  the  greater  part  are  inhabited.  There  is  not 
one  which  does  not  produce  odoriferous  trees  and  per- 
fumes in  abundance.  Columbus  thought  himself  at 
one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 

These  are  the  principal  places  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  which  occur  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  Colum- 
bus. The  island  of  Cipango  was  the  first  land  he  ex- 
pected to  make,  and  he  intended  to  visit  afterward 
the  province  of  Mangi,  and  to  seek  the  Great  Khan  in 
his  city  of  Cambalu,  in  the  province  of  Cathay.  Un- 
less the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  these  sumptuous  de- 
scriptions of  Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with 
wealth,  and  cities  where  the  very  domes  and  palaces 
flamed  with  gold,  he  will  have  but  a faint  idea  of  the 
splendid  anticipations  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Columbus  when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the 
extremity  of  Asia.  It  was  his  confident  expectation 
of  soon  arriving  at  these  countries,  and  realizing  the 
accounts  of  the  Venetian,  that  induced  him  to  hold 
forth  those  promises  of  immediate  wealth  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, which  caused  so  much  disappointment,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  frequent  reproach  of  exciting 
false  hopes  and  indulging  in  wilful  exaggeration. 


No.  XXII.  # 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 

Next  to  Marco  Polo  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Man- 
deville, and  his  account  of  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Khan  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  seem  to  have  been 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

Mandeville  was  born  in  the  city  of  St  Albans.  He 
was  devoted  to  study  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and 
after  finishing  his  general  education  applied  himself 
to  medicine.  Having  a great  desire  to  see  the  re- 

* Supposed  to  bethose  islands  collectively  called  Japan. 
They  are  named  by  the  Chinese,  Ge-pen,  the  terminating 
syllable  gu  added  bv  Marco  Polo,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Chinese  word  kite,  signifying  kingdom,  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  names  of  foreign  countries.  As  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  island  from  the 
coast  of  China,  near  Ning-po,  is  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred Italian  miles,  Mr.  Marsden  supposes  Marco  Polo  in 
stating  it  to  be  1500,  means  Chinese  miles,  or  li,  which 
are  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  one  third  of 
the  former. 
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motest  parts  of  the  earth,  then  known,  that  is  to  say, 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  above  all,  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  he  left  England  in  1332,  and  passing  through 
France  embarked  at  Marseilles.  According  to.  his 
own  account  he  visited  Turkey,  Armenia.  Egypt, 
Upper  and  Lower  Lybia,  Syria,  Persia,  Chaldea, 
Ethiopia,  Tartarv,  Amazonia  and  the  Indies,  residing 
in  their  principal  cities.  But  most  he  says  he  de- 
lighted in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remained  for  a 
long  time,  examining  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  endeavoring  to  follow  all  the  traces  of  our  Saviour. 
After  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years  he  returned  to 
England,  but  found  himself  forgotten  and  unknown 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  a stranger 
in  his  native  place.  He  wrote  a history  of  his  travels  in 
three  languages — English,  French,  and  Latin. — for  he 
was  master  of  many  tongues.  He  addressed  his  work 
to  Edward  III.  His  wanderings  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  him  either  pleased  with  the  world  at  large 
or  contented  with  his  home.  He  railed  at  the  age, 
saying  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  extant,  that  the 
Church  was  ruined  ; error  prevalent  among  the  clergy  ; 
simony  upon  the  throne  ; and,  in  a word,  that  the 
devil  reigned  triumphant.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  died  at  Liege  in  1372.  He  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  the  Gulielmites,  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  where  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerarium  Belgise,  says 
that  he  saw  his  monument,  on  which  was  the  effigy, 
in  stone,  of  a man  with  a forked  beard  and  his  hands 
raised  toward  his  head  (probably  folded  as  in  prayer, 
according  to  the  manner  of  old  tombs)  and  a lion  at 
his  feet.  There  was  an  inscription  stating  his  name, 
quality,  and  calling  (viz.,  professor  of  medicine),  that 
he  was  very  pious,  very  learned,  and  very  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  that  after  having  travelled  over  the 
whole  world  he  had  died  at  Liege.  The  people  of  the 
convent  showed  also  his  spurs,  and  the  housings  of 
the  horses  which  he  had  ridden  in  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandeville  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  of  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  the  city  of 
Cambalu,  are  no  less  splendid  than  those  of  Marco 
Polo.  The  roj'al  palace  was  more  than  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  grand  hall  had  twenty-four 
columns  of  copper  and  gold.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men  occupied  and  living  in 
and  about  the  palace,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  were  employed  in  taking  care  of  ten  thou- 
sand elephants  and  of  a vast  variety  of  other  animals, 
birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots,  and  parroquets.  On 
days  of  festival  there  were  even  twice  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  title  of  this  potentate  in  his  let- 
ters was  “ Khan,  the  son  of  God,  exalted  possessor 
of  all  the  earth,  master  of  those  who  are  masters  of 
others.”  On  his  seal  was  engraved,  “ God  reigns  in 
heaven,  Khan  upon  earth.” 

Mandeville  has  become  proverbial  for  indulging  in 
a traveller’s  exaggerations  ; yet  his  accounts  of  the 
countries  which  he  visited  have  been  found  far  more 
veracious  than  had  been  imagined.  His  descriptions 
of  Cathay  and  the  wealthy  province  of  Mangi,  agree- 
ing with  those  of  Marco  Polo,  had  great  authority 
with  Coiumbus. 


No.  XXIII. 

THE  ZONES. 

The  zones  were  imaginary  bands  or  circles  in  the 
heavens  producing  an  effect  of  climate  on  correspond- 
ing belts  on  the  globe  of  the  earth.  The  polar  circles 
and  the  tropics  mark  these  divisions. 

The  central  region,  lying  beneath  the  track  of  the 
sun,  was  termed  {he  torrid  zone  ; the  two  regions  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  were  termed 
the  temperate  zones,  and  the  remaining  parts,  be- 
tween the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  frigid  zones. 

The  (rozen  regions  near  the  poles  were  considered 
uninhabitable  and  unnavigable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold.  The  burning  zone,  or  rather  the  central 
part  of  it,  immediately  about  the  equator,  was  con- 


sidered uninhabitable,  unproductive,  and  impassable 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat.  The  temperate 
zones,  lying  between  them,  were  supposed  to  be  fer- 
tile and  salubrious,  and. suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the 
equator,  an  imaginary  line  encircling  it  at  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  poles.  The  whole  of  the  world  known 
to  the  ancients  was  contained  in  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  was  imagined  that  if  there  should  be  inhabitants 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
there  could  still  be  no  communication  with  them  on 
account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  inventor 
of  this  theory  of  the  five  zones,  but  he  made  the  torrid 
zone  extend  on  each  side  of  the  equator  beyond  the 
tropics,  Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the 
zones.  In  his  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  of  in- 
terior Ethiopia  and  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Aristotle  believed  that  there  was 
habitable  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  that 
it  was  forever  divided  from  the  part  of  the  world 
already  known,  by  the  impassable  zone  of  scorching 
heat  at  the  equator.* 

Pliny  supported  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  concerning 
the  burning  zones.  “ The  temperature  of  the  central 
region  of  the  earth,”  he  observes,  “ where  the  sun 
runs  his  course,  is  burnt  up  as  with  fire.  The  tem- 
perate zones  which  lie  on  either  side  can  have  no  com- 
munication with  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
fervent  heat  of  this  region.  ”f 

Strabo  (lib.  xi.),  in  mentioning  this  theory,  gives  it 
likewise  his  support  ; and  others  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, as  well  as  the  poets,  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Colum- 
bus defended  his  proposition  before  the  learned  board 
at  Salamanca,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  burning  zone 
had  not  yet  been  totally  disproved  by  modern  dis- 
covery. The  Portuguese,  it  is  true,  had  penetrated 
within  the  tropics  ; but,  though  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  of  Capricorn, 
in  common  parlance,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone,  the 
uninhabitable  and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  only  ex- 
tended a limited  number  of  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  forming  about  a third,  or  at  most,  the 
half  of  the  zone.  The  proofs  which  Columbus  en- 
deavored to  draw  therefore  from  the  voyages  made  to 
St.  George  la  Mina,  were  not  conclusive  with  those 
who  were  bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who 
placed  this  scorching  region  still  farther  southward, 
and  immediately  about  the  equator. 


No.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  ATALANTIS  OF  PLATO. 

The  island  Atalantis  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  of  Timseus.  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver, 
is  supposed  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  in  an 
ancient  city  on  the  Delta,  the  fertile  island  formed  by 
the  Nile,  and  is  holding  converse  with  certain  learned 
priests  on  the  antiquities  of  remote  ages,  when  one 
of  them  gives  him  a description  of  the  island  of  Ata- 
lantis, and  of  its  destruction,  which  he  describes  as 
having  taken  place  before  the  conflagration  of  the 
world  by  Phaeton. 

This  island,  he  was  told,  had  been  situated  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
There  was  an  easy  passage  from  it  to  other  islands, 
which  lay  adjacent  to  a large  continent,  exceeding  in 
size  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Neptune  settled  in  this 
island,  from  whose  son  Atlas  its  name  was  derived, 
and  he  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  His  descend- 

* Aristot. , 2 Met.  cap.  5. 

f Pliny,  lib.  i.  sap.  61. 
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ants  reigned  here  in  regular  succession  for  many  ages. 
They  made  irruptions  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sub- 
duing all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  Europe  to  Asia 
Minor.  They  were  resisted,  however,  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  driven  back  to  tneir  Atlantic  teiritories. 
Shortly  alter  this  there  was  a tremendous  earthquake 
and  an  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued  for  a 
day  and  a night.  In  the  course  of  this  the  vast  island 
of  Atalantis,  and  all  its  splendid  cities  and  warlike 
nations,  were  swallowed  up,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which,  spreading  its  waters  over  the  chasm, 
formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a long  time,  how- 
ever, the  sea  was  not  navigable,  on  account  of  rocks 
and  shelves,  of  mud  and  slime,  and  of  the  ruins  of 
that  drowned  country. 

Many,  in  modern  times,  have  considered  this  a 
mere  fable  ; others  suppose  that  Plato,  while  in  Egypt, 
had  received  some  vague  accounts  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  finding  those 
islands  so  entirely  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  had 
made  them  the  seat  of  his  political  and  moral  specu- 
lations. Some,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  give 
greater  weight  to  this  story  of  Plato.  They  imagine 
that  such  an  island  may  really  have  existed,  filling  up 
a great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  continent  be- 
yond it  was  America,  which,  in  such  case,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Kircher  supposes  it  to 
have  been  an  island  extending  from  the  Canaries  to 
the  Azores  ; that  it  was  really  engulfed  in  one  of  the 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  and  that  those  small  islands 
are  mere  shattered  fragments  of  it. 

As  a further  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  many  have  cited  the  singular 
passage  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  which  is  wonderfully 
apposite,  and  shows,  at  least,  how  nearly  the  warm 
imagination  of  a poet  may  approach  to  prophecy. 
The  predictions  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  rarely  so 
unequivocal. 

? Venient  annis 

Sascula  seris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhisque  novos 
Detegat  orbes,  nec  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule. 

Gosselin,  in  his  able  research  into  the  voyages  of  the 
ancients,  supposes  the  Atalantis  of  Plato  to  have  been 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  nearest  of  the 
Canaries,  viz.,  Fortaventura  or  Lancerote. 


No.  XXV. 

THE  IMAGINARY  ISLAND  OF  ST.  BRANDAN. 

One  of  the  most  singular  geographical  illusions  on 
record  is  that  which  for  a long  while  haunted  the  im- 
aginations of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries.  They 
fancied  they  beheld  a mountainous  island,  about  ninety 
leagues  in  length,  lying  far  to  the  westward.  It  was 
only  seen  at  intervals,  but  in  perfectly  clear  and 
serene  weather.  To  some  it  seemed  one  hundred 
leagues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others  only  fifteen 
or  eighteen.*  On  attempting  to  reach  it,  however,  it 
somehow  or  other  eluded  the  search,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Still  there  were  so  many  eyt-witnesses 
of  credibility  who  concurred  in  testifying  to  their  hav- 
ing seen  it,  and  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  islands  agreed  so  well  as  to  its  form  and 
position,  that  its  existence  was  generally  believed,  and 
geographers  inserted  it  in  their  maps.  It  is  laid  down 
on  the  globe  of  Martin  Behem,  projected  in  1492,  as 
delineated  by  M.  De  Murr,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
most  of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  placed 
commonly  about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Canaries.  During  the  time  that  Columbus  was  mak- 
ing his  proposition  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Canaries  applied  to  King  John  II.  for  a 
vessel  to  go  in  search  of  this  island.  In  the  archives 


* Feyjoo,  Theatro  Critico,  tom.  iv.  d.  10,  $ 29. 


of  the  Torre  do  Tombo  * also,  there  is  a record  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  Fernando 
de  Ulmo,  cavalier  of  the  royal  household,  and  captain 
of  the  island  of  Tercem,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  go 
at  his  own  expense,  in  quest  of  an  island  or  islands, 
or  Terra  Finna,  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  on  condition  of  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  allowing  one  tenth  ol 
the  revenues  to  the  king.  This  Ulmo,  finding  the  ex- 
pedition above  his  capacity,  associated  one  Juan  Al- 
fonso del  Estreito  in  the  enterprise.  They  were 
bound  to  be  ready  to  sail  with  two  caravels  in  the 
month  of  March,  1487.!  The  fate  of  their  enterprise 
is  unknown. 

The  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  Borondon,  given  to 
this  imaginary  island  from  time  immemorial,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a Scotch  abbot,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  called  sometimes  by  the 
foregoing  appellations,  sometimes  St.  Blandanc^  or 
St.  Blandanus.  In  the  Martyrology  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  patriarch  of 
three  thousand  monks.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  he  accompanied  his  disciple,  St.  Maclovio, 
or  St.  Malo,  in  search  of  certain  islands  possessing 
the  delights  of  paradise,  which  they  were  told  existed 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  were  inhabited  by  in- 
fidels. These  most  adventurous  saints-errant  wan- 
dered for  a long  time  upon  the  ocean,  and  at  length 
landed  upon  an  island  called  Ima.  Here  St.  Malo 
found  the  body  of  a giant  lying  in  a sepulchre.  He 
resuscitated  him,  and  had  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  him,  the  giant  informing him^fhat  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  island  had  some  notions  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  moreover,  giving  him  a gratifying  account  of  the 
torments  which  Jews  and  Pagans  suffered  in  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Finding  the  giant  so  docile  and  reason- 
able, St.  Malo  expounded  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  converted  him,  and  baptized  him 
by  the  name  of  Mildum.  The  giant,  however,  either 
through  weariness  of  life  or  eagerness  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  conversion,  begged  permission,  at  the 
end.  of  fifteen  days,  to  die  again,  which  was  granted 
him. 

According  to  another  account,  the  giant  told  them 
he  knew  of  an  island  in  the  ocean,  defended  by  walls 
of  burnished  gold,  so  resplendent  that  they  shone  like 
crystal,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance.  At  their 
request  he  undertook  to  guide  them  to  it,  and  taking 
the  cable  of  their  ship,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a tempest 
rose,  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and  shortly  after 
the  giant  died.J  A third  legend  makes  the  saint  pray 
to  heaven  on  Easter  day,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  find  land  where  they  may  celebrate  the  offices  of 
religion  with  becoming  state.  An  island  immediately 
appears,  on  which  they  land,  perform  a solemn  mass 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ; after  which,  re- 
embarking and  making  sail,  they  behold  to  their 
astonishment  the  supposed  island  suddenly  plunge  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  being  nothing  else  than  a mon- 
strous whale.g  When  the  rumor  circulated  of  an 
island  seen  from  the  Canaries,  which  always  eluded 
the  search,  the  legends  of  St.  Brandan  were  revived, 
and  applied  to  this  unapproachable  land.  We  are 
told,  also,  that  there  was  an  ancient  Latin  manuscript 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Grand 
Canary,  in  which  the  adventures  of  these  saints  were 
recorded.  Through  carelessness,  however,  this 
manuscript  has  disappeared.!  Same  have  main 
tained  that  this  island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  the  same  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  among  the  For- 
tunate or  Canary  Islands,  by  the  names  of  Aprositus.*" 
or  the  Inaccessible  ; and  which,  according  to  friar 

* Lib.  iv.  de  la  Chancelaria  del  Rey  Dn.  Juan  II.  fol. 
101. 

t Torre  do  Tombo.  Lib.  das  Ylhas,  f.  119. 

4 Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Indios,  lib.  i. 
cap.  9. 

9 Sigeberto,  Epist.  ad  Tietmar.  Abbat. 

||  Nunez  de  la  Pena.  Conquist  de  la  Gran  Canaria. 

11  Ptolemy,  lib.iv.  tom.  iv. 
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Diego  Philipo  in  his  book  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ, 
shows  that  it  possessed  the  same  quality  in  ancient 
times  of  deluding  the  eye  and  being  unattainable  to 
the  feet  of  mortals.*  But  whatever  belief  the  an- 
cients may  have  had  on  this  subject,  it  is- certain  that 
it  took  a strong  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  moderns  dur- 
ing the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery  ; nor  did  it  lack 
abundant  testimonials.  Don  J oseph  de  Viera  y Clavijo 
says,  there  never  was  a more  difficult  paradox  nor 
problem  in  the  science  of  geography  ; since  to  affirm 
the  existence  of  this  island  is  to  trample  upon  sound 
crticism,  judgment,  and  reason  ; and  to  deny  it  one 
must  abandon  tradition  and  experience,  and  suppose 
that  many  persons  of  credit  had  not  the  proper  use  of 
their  senses,  f 

The  belief  in  this  island  has  continued  long  since  the 
time  of  Columbus.  It  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  by 
various  persons  at  a time,  always  in  the  same  place 
and  of  the  same  form.  In  1526  an  expedition  set  off 
for  the  Canaries  in  quest  of  it,  commanded  by  Fer- 
nando deTroya  and  Fernando  Alvarez.  They  cruised 
in  the  wonted  direction,  but  in  vain,  and  their  failure 
ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  “ The  phan- 
tasm of  the  island,  however,”  says  Viera,  “ had  such 
a secret  enchantment  for  all  who  beheld  it,  that  the 
public  preferred  doubting  the  good  conduct  of  the  ex- 
plorers, than  their  own  senses.”  In  1570  the  appear- 
ances were  so  repeated  and  clear  that  there  was  a 
universal  fever  of  curiosity  awakened  among  the 
people  of  the  Canaries,  and  it  was  determined  to  send 
forth  another  expedition. 

That  they  might  not  appear  to  act  upon  light 
grounds,  an  exact  investigation  was  previously  made 
of  all  the  persons  of  talent  and  credibility  who  had 
seen  these  apparitions  of  land,  or  who  had  other 
proofs  of  its  existence. 

Alonzo  de  Espinosa,  governor  of  the  island  of  Ferro, 
accordingly  made  a report,  in  which  more  than  one 
hundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld 
the  unknown  island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Ferro  ; that  they  had  contemplated  it  with 
calmness  and  certainty,  and  had  seen  the  sun  set  be- 
hind one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the 
islands  of  Palma  and  Teneriffe.  There  were  certain 
Portuguese  who  affirmed  that,  being  driven  about  by 
a tempest,  they  had  come  upon  the  island  of  St. 
Borondon.  Pedro  Velio,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the 
vessel,  affirmed  that,  having  anchored  in  a bay,  he 
landed  with  several  of  the  crew.  They  drank  fresh 
water  in  a brook,  and  beheld  in  the  sand  the  print  of 
footsteps,  double  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  the  distance  between  them  was  in  proportion. 
They  found  a cross  nailed  to  a neighboring  tree  ; near 
to  which  were  three  stones  placed  in  form  of  a triangle, 
with  signs  of  fire  having  been  made  among  them, 
probably  to  cook  shell-fish.  Having  seen  much  cattle 
and  sheep  grazing  in  the  neighborhood,  two  of  their 
party  armed  with  lances  went  into  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  The  night  was  approaching,  the  heavens 
began  to  lower,  and  a harsh  wind  arose.  The  people 
on  board  the  ship  cried  out  that  she  was  dragging  her 
anchor,  whereupon  Velio  entered  the  boat  and  hurried 
on  board.  In  an  instant  they  lost  sight  of  land,  being 
as  it  were  swept  away  in  the  hurricane.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sea  and  sky  were 
again  serene,  they  searched  in  vain  for  the  island  ; 
not  a trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  had  to  pur- 
sue their  voyage,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  two  com- 
panions who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wood.:): 

A learned  licentiate,  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Funez,  in- 
quisitor of  the  Grand  Canary,  while  on  a visit  at 
Teneriffe,  summoned  several  persons  before  him,  who 
testified  having  seen  the  island.  Among  them  was  one 
Marcos  Verde,  a man  well  known  in  those  parts.  He 

* Fr.  D.  Philipo,  lib.  viii.  fol.  25. 

t Hist.  Isl.  Can.,  lib.  i.  cap.  28. 

t Nunez  de  la  Pena,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Viera  Hist.  Isl.  Can. 
tom.  i.  cap.  28. 


stated  that  in  returning  from  Barbary  and  art  ivinir  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  beheld  land, 
which,  according  to  his  maps  and  calculations,  could 
not  be  any  of  the  known  islands.  He  concluded  it  to 
be  the  far-famed  St.  Borondon.  Overjoyed  at  having 
discovered  this  land  of  mystery,  he  coasted  along  its 
spell-bound  shores  until  he  anchored  in  a beautiful 
harbor  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a mountain  ravine. 
Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his  crew.  It  was 
now,  he  said,  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  or  of  ves- 
pers. The  sun  being  set,  the  shadows  began  to  spread 
over  the  land.  The  voyagers  having  separated,  wan- 
dered about  in  different  directions,  until  out  of  hearing 
of  each  other’s  shouts.  Those  on  board,  seeing  the 
night  approaching,  made  signal  to  summon  back  the 
wanderers  to  the  ship.  They  re-embaiked,  intending 
to  resume  their  investigations  on  the  following  day. 
Scarcely  were  they  on  board,  however,  when  a whirl- 
wing came  rushing  down  the  ravine  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  drag  the  vessel  from  her  anchor  and  hurry 
her  out  to  sea,  and  they  never  saw  anything  more  of 
this  hidden  and  inhospitable  island. 

Another  testimony  remains  on  record  in  manuscript 
of  one  Abreu  Galindo  ; but  whether  taken  at  this  time 
does  not  appear.  It  was  that  of  a French  adventurer, 
who,  many  years  before,  making  a voyage  among  the 
Canaries,  was  overtaken  by  a violent  storm  which  car- 
ried  away  his  masts.  At  length  the  furious  winds 
drove  him  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown  island  covered 
with  stately  trees.  Here  he  landed  with  part  of  his 
crew*  and  choosing  a tree  proper  for  a mast,  cut  it 
down,  and  began  to  shape  it  for  his  purpose.  The 
guardian  power  of  the  island,  however,  resented  as 
usual  this  invasion  of  his  forbidden  shores.  The 
heavens  assumed  a dark  and  threatening  aspect  ; the 
night  was  approaching,  and  the  mariners,  fearing 
some  impending  evil,  abandoned  their  labor  and  re- 
turned on  board.  They  were  borne  away  as  usual 
from  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Palma.* 

The  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  official  authority 
in  1750  seemed  so  satisfactory  that  another  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  in  the  same  year  in  the  island  of 
Palma.  It  was  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Villa- 
bolos,  regidor  of  the  island,  but  was  equally  fruitless 
with  the  preceding.  St.  Borondon  seemed  disposed 
only  to  tantalize  the  world  with  distant  and  serene 
glimpses  of  his  ideal  paradise,  or  to  reveal  it  amid 
storms  to  tempest-tossed  mariners,  but  to  hide  it  com- 
pletely from  the  view  of  all  who  diligently  sought  it. 
Still  the  people  of  Palma  adhered  to  their  favorite 
chimera.  Thirty  - four  years  afterward,  in  1605, 
they  sent  another  ship  on  the  quest,  commanded  by 
Gaspar  Perez  de  Acosta,  an  accomplished  pilot,  ac- 
companied by  the  padre  Lorenzo  Pinedo,  a holy 
Franciscan  friar,  skilled  in  natural  science.  St.  Bo- 
rondori,  however,  refused  to  reveal  his  island  to  either 
monk  or  mariner.  After  cruising  about  in  every  di- 
rection, sounding,  observing  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  everything  that  could  furnish  indications,  they 
returned  without  having  seen  anything  to  authorize  a 
hope. 

Upward  of  a century  now  elapsed  without  any  new 
attempt  to  seek  this  fairy  island.  Every  now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  fresh  re- 
ports of  its  having  been  seen.  Lemons  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  green  branches  of  trees  which  floated 
to  the  shores  of  Gomera  and  Ferro,  were  pronounced 
to  be  from  the  enchanted  groves  of  St.  Borondon.  At 
length,  in  1721.  the  public  infatuation  again  rose  to 
such  a height  that  a fourth  expedition  was  sent,  com- 
manded by  Don  Gaspar  Dominguez,  a man  of  probity 
and  talent.  As  this  was  an  expedition  of  solemn  and 
mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy  friars  as  apostol- 
ical chaplains.  They  made  sail  from  the  island  of 
Teneriffe  toward  the  end  of  October,  leaving  the  pop- 
ulace in  an  indescribable  state  of  anxious  curiosity 
mingled  with  superstition.  The  ship,  however,  re- 
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turned  from  its  cruise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  prede- 
cessors. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  being  since 
undertaken,  though  the  island  still  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally  to  reveal  its 
shadowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  favored  individuals. 
In  a letter  written  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  1759, 
by  a Franciscan  monk,  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  relates 
having  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Alaxero  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  appeared  to  consist 
of  two  lofty  mountains,  with  a deep  valley  between  ; 
and  on  contemplating  it  with  a telescope,  the  valley 
or  ravine  appeared  to  be  filled  with  trees.  He  sum- 
moned the  curate  Antonio  Joseph  Manrique,  and  up- 
ward of  forty  other  persons,  all  of  whom  beheld  it 
plainly.* 

Nor  is  this  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient  maps 
of  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  is  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands  in  a French  map  published  in  1704  ; 
and  Mons.  Gautier,  in  a geographical  chart,  annexed 
to  his  Observations  on  Natural  History,  published  in 
1 7 5 5 , places  it  five  degrees  to  the  west  of  tile  island  of 
Ferro,  in  the  29th  deg.  of  N.  latitude. f 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  existing  relative  to  the 
island  of  St.  Brandan.  Its  reality  was  for  a long  time 
a matter  of  firm  belief.  It  was  in  vain  that  repeated 
voyages  and  investigations  proved  its  non-existence  ; 
the  public,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took 
refuge  in  the  supernatural,  to  defend  their  favorite 
chimera.  They  maintained  that  it  was  rendered  in- 
actessible  to  mortals  by  Divine  Providence,  or  by 
diabolical  magic  Most  inclined  to  the  former.  All 
kinds  of  extravagant  fancies  were  indulged  concerning 
it,J  some  confounded  it  with  the  fabled  island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  situated  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  where  in  old  times  seven  bishops  and  their  fol- 
lowers had  taken  refuge  from  the  Moors.  Some  of 
the  Portuguese  imagined  it  to  be  the  abode  of  their 
lost  King  Sebastian,  The  Spaniards  pretended  that 
Roderick,  the  last  of  their  Gothic  kings,  had  fled  thither 
from  the  Moors  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Gua- 
dalete.  Others  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  seat  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  place  where  Enoch  and 
Elijah  remained  in  a state  of  blessedness  until  the 
final  day  ; and  that  it  was  made  at  times  apparent  to 
the  eyes,  but  invisible  to  the  search  of  mortals. 
Poetry,  it  is  said,  has  owed  to  this  popular  belief  one 
of  its  beautiful  fictions,  and  the  garden  of  Armida, 
where  Rinafdo  was  detained  enchanted,  and  which 
Tasso  places  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  has  been 
identified  with  the  imaginary  St.  Borondon.§ 

Ttie  learned  father  Feyjoo||  has  given  h philosoph- 
ical solution  to  this  geographical  problem.  He  attrib- 
utes all  these  appearances,  which  have  been  so  numer- 
ous and  so  well  authenticated  as  not  to  admit  of 
doubt,  to  certain  atmospherical  deceptions,  like  that 
of  the  Fata  Morgana,  seen  at  times  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  where  the  city  of  Reggio  and  its  surrounding 
country  is  reflected  in  the  air  above  the  neighboring 
sea  : a phenomenon  which  has  likewise  been  witnessed 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Marseilles.  As  to  the  tales  of 
the  mariners  who  had  landed  on  these  forbidden 
shores,  and  been  hurried  thence  in  whirlwinds  and 
tempests,  he  considers  them  as  mere  fabrications. 

As  the  populace,  however,  reluctantly  give  up  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious, 
and  as  the  same  atmospherical  phenomena,  which 
first  gave  birth  to  the  illusion,  may  still  continue,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a belief  in  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
dan  may  still  exist  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  times  behold  its  fairy 
mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of  the 
Atlantic. 


No.  XXVI. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SEVEN  CITIES. 

One  of  the  popular  traditions  concerning  the  ocean, 

* Viera,  Hist.  Isl.  Can.  tom.  i.  cap.  28.  f Ibid.  } Ibid. 
§ Viera,  ubi  sup.  ||  Theatro  Critico,  tom.  iv.  d.  x. 


which  were  current  during  the  time  of  Columbus,  was 
that  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  It  was  recorded 
in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors,  when  the  inhab- 
itants fled  in  every  direction  to  escape  from  slavery, 
seven  bishops,  followed  by  a great  number  of  their 
people,  took  shipping  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  on  the  high  seas.  After  tossing  about  for 
some  time  they  landed  on  an  unknown  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops  burned  the 
ships,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  and 
founded  seven  cities.  Various  pilots  of  Poitugal,  it 
was  said,  had  reached  that  island  at  difterent  times, 
but  had  never  returned  to  give  any  information  con- 
cerning it,  having  been  detained,  according  to  subse- 
quent accounts,  by  the  successors  of  the  bishops  to 
prevent  pursuit.  At  length,  according  to  common 
report,  at  the  time  that  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was 
prosecuting  his  discoveries,  several  seafaring  men 
presented  themselves  one  day  before  him,  and  stated 
that  they  had  just  returned  from  a voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  landed  upon  this  island. 
The  inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  language,  and 
carried  them  immediately  to  church,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  Catholics,  and  were  rejoiced  at 
finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  Thev  then  made  earnest 
inquiries,  to  know  whether  the  Moors  still  retained 
possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  While  part  of  the 
crew  were  at  church,  the  rest  gathered  sand  on  the 
shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  found  to  their 
surprise  that  one  third  of  it  was  gold.  The  islanders 
were  anxious  that  the  crew  should  remain  with  them 
a few  days,  until  the  return  of  their  governor,  who 
was  absent  ; but  the  mariners,  afraid  of  being  de- 
tained, embarked  and  made  sail.  Such  was  the  story 
they  told  to  Prince  Henry,  hoping  to  receive  reward 
for  their  intelligence.  The  prince  expressed  displeas- 
ure at  their  hasty  departure  from  the  island,  and 
ordered  them  to  return  and  procure  further  inlorma- 
tion  ; but  the  men,  apprehensive,  no  doubt,  of  having 
the  falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered,  made  their 
escape,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.* 

This  story  had  much  currency.  The  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  was  identified  with  the  island  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  as  having  been  discovered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  was  put  down  in  the  early  maps,  about 
the  time  of  Columbus,  under  the  name  of  Antilla. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  reports 
were  brought  to  Hispaniola  of  the  civilization  of  the 
country  : that  the  people  wore  clothing  ; that  their 
houses  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious,  and  often 
magnificent  ; and  that  crosses  were  occasionally  found 
among  them.  Juan  de  Grivalja,  being  dispatched  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported  that  in  sailing 
along  it  he  beheld,  with  great  wonder,  stately  and 
beautiful  edifices  of  lime  and  stone,  and  many  high 
towers  that  shone  at  a distance. \ For  a time  the  old 
tradition  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  revived,  and  many 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  part 
of  New  Spain. 


No.  XXVII. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  princi- 
pally upon  the  authority  of  Francisco  Alcaforado,  an 
esquire  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  composed 
an  account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  much  faith  among  Portuguese  histori- 
ans. No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Barros  ; he  attrib- 
utes the  first  discovery  of  the  island  to  Juan  Gonzalez 
and  Tristram  Vaz,  who  he  said  descried  it  from  Porto 
Santo,  resembling  a cloud  on  the  horizon.}: 

The  abbe  Provost,  however,  in  his  general  history 


* Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  10. 

t Torquemada  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  Or- 
igen  de  los  Indios  por  Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20. 
I Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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of  voyages,  vol.  6,  seems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the 
account  of  Alcaforado.  " It  was  composed,”  he 
observes,  “ at  a time  when  the  attention  of  the  public 
would  have  exposed  the  least  falsities  ; and  no  one 
was  more  capable  than  Alcaforado  of  giving  an  exact 
detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was  of  the  number  of 
those  who  assisted  at  the  second  discovery.”  The 
narrative,  as  originally  written,  was  overcharged  with 
ornaments  and  digressions.  It  was  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris  in  1671.  The  French 
translator  had  retrenched  the  ornaments,  but  scrupu- 
lously retained  the  facts.  The  story,  however,  is  cher- 
ished in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  a painting  in 
illustration  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  following  is 
the  purport  of  the  French  translation  : I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  original  of  Alcaforado. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England, 
a young  man  of  great  courage  and  talent,  named  Rob- 
ert Macham,  fell  in  love  with  a young  lady  of  rare 
beauty,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset.  She  was  his 
superior  in  birth,  and  of  a proud  and  aristocratic  fam- 
ily ; but  the  merit  of  Macham  gained  him  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  his  rivals.  The  family  of  the  young 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  king  to  have  Macham 
arrested  and  confined,  until  by  arbitrary  means  they 
married  his  mistress  to  a man  of  quality.  As  soon  as 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted 
his  beautiful  and  afflicted  bride  to  his  seat  near  Bris- 
tol. Macham  was  no  w restored  to  liberty.  Indignant 
at  trie  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the 
affections  of  his  mistress,  he  prevailed  upon  several 
friends  to  assist  him  in  a project  for  the  gratification 
of  his  love  a^d  his  revenge.  They  followed  hard  on 
the  traces  of  the  new-married  couple  to  Bristol.  One  of 
the  friends  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  family  of 
the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a groom.  He  found  the 
young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover,' 
and  of  dislike  to  the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her. 
Through  the  means  of  this  friend,  Macham  had  sev- 
eral communications  with  her,  and  concerted  means 
for  their  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy 
their  mutual  love  unmolested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  lady  rode 
out  one  day,  accompanied  only  by  the  fictitious  groom, 
under  pretence  of  taking  the  air.  No  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight  of  the  house  than  they  galloped  to  an 
appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where  a 
boat  awaited  them.  They  were  conveyed  on  board  a' 
vessel,  which  lay  with  anchor  a trip  and  sails  unfurled, 
ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the  lovers  vyere  once  more 
united.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately 
weighed  anchor  ; they  made  their  way  rapidly  along 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham  anticipated  the 
triumph  of  soon  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the 
shores  of  gay  and  gallant  France.  Unfortunately  an 
adverse  and  stormy  wind  arose  in  the  night  ; at  day- 
break they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
mariners  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced  ; they  knew 
nothing  of  the  compass,  and  it  was  a time  when  men 
were  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the  high  seas.  For 
thirteen  days  the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a tem- 
pestuous ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  The 
fugitive  bride  was  filled  with  terror  and  remorse,  and 
looked  upon  this  uproar  of  the  elements  as  the  anger 
of  Heaven  direcied  against  her.  All  the  efforts  of  her 
lover  could  not  remove  from  her  mind  a dismal  pre- 
sage of  some  approaching  catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  fourteenth 
day,  at  dawn,  the  mariners  perceived  what  appeared 
to  be  a tuft  of  wood  rising  out  of  the  sea.  They  joy- 
fully steered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  They 
were  not  mistaken.  As  they  drew  near,  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  noble  forests,  the  trees  of  which  were 
of  a kind  unknown  to  them.  Flights  of  birds  also 
came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched  upon  the 
yards  and  rigging,  without  any  signs  of  fear.  The 
boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, that  Macham  determined  to  take  his  drooping 
companion  to  the  land,  in  hopes  her  health  and  spirits 


might  by  restored  by  refreshment  and  repose.  They 
were  accompanied  on  shore  by  the  faithful  friends  who 
had  assisted  in  their  flight.  The  mariners  remained 
on  board  to  guard  the  ship. 

The  country  was  indeed  delightful.  The  forests 
were  stately  and  magnificent  ; there  were  trees  laden 
with  excellent  fruits,  others  with  aromatic  flowers  ; 
the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid,  the  sky  wasj  serene, 
and  there  was  a balmy  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  ani- 
mals they  met  with  showed  no  signs  of  alarm  or 
ferocity,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the  island 
was  uninhabited.  On  penetrating  a little  distance  they 
found  a sheltered  meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  which 
was  bordered  by  laurels  and  refreshed  by  a mountain 
brook  which  ran  sparkling  over  pebbles.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  a majestic  tree,  the  wide  branches  of  which 
afforded  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here 
Macham  had  bowers  constructed  and  determined  to 
pass  a few  days,  hoping  that  the  sv/eetness  of  the 
country  and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful 
solitude  would  recruit  the  drooping  health  and  spirits 
of  his  companion.  Three  days,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed  when  a violent  storm  arose  from  the  north- 
east, and  raged  all  night  over  the  island.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  Macham  repaired  to  the  seaside,  but 
nothing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded 
that  it  had  foundered  in  the  tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  little  band,  thus  left  in 
an  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The 
blow  fell  most  severely  on  the  timid  and  repentant 
bride.  She  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes,  and,  from  the  first,  had  been 
haunted  by  dismal  forebodings.  She  now  considered 
them  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  her  horror  was  so 
great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech  ; she  expired  in 
three  days  without  uttering  a word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  the 
tragical  end  of  this  tender  and  beautiful  being.  He 
upbraided  himself,  in  the  transports  of  his  grief,  with 
tearing  her  from  her  home,  her  country,  and  her 
friends,  to  perish  upon  a savage  coast.  All  the  efforts 
of  his  companions  to  console  him  were  in  vain.  He 
died  within  five  days,  broken-hearted  ; begging,  as  a 
last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  beside 
that  of  his  mistress,  at  the  foot  of  a rustic  altar  which 
they  had  erected  under  the  great  tree.  They  set  up  a 
large  wooden  cross  on  the  spot,  on  which  was  placed 
an  inscription  written  by  Macham  himself,  relating  in 
a few  words  his  piteous  adventure,  and  praying  any 
Christians  who  might  arrive  there,  to  build  a chapel 
in  the  place  dedicated  to  Jesus  the  Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  his  followers 
consulted  about  means  to  escape  from  the  island. 
The  ship’s  boat  remained  on  the  shore.  They  re- 
paired it  and  put  it  in  a state  to  bear  a voyage,  and 
then  made  sail,  intending  to  return  to  England.  Igno- 
rant of  their  situation,  and  carried  about  by  the  winds, 
they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where,  their 
boat  being  shattered  upon  the  rocks,  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
they  understood  that  their  ship  had  shared  the  same 
fate,  having  been  driven  from  her  anchorage  in  the 
tempest,  and  carried  to  the  same  inhospitable  coast, 
where  all  her  crew  were  made  prisoners. 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those  days  filled 
with  captives  of  all  nations,  taken  by  their  cruisers. 
Here  the  English  prisoners  met  with  an  experienced 
pilot,  a Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan  de  Morales. 
He  listened  to  their  story  with  great  interest  ; in- 
quired into  the  situation  and  description  of  the  island 
they  had  discovered  ; and,  subsequently,  on  his  re- 
demption from  prison,  communicated  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  said,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a difficulty  in  the  above  narrative  of  Alca- 
forado in  reconciling  dates.  The  voyage  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III  , 
which  commenced  in  1327  and  ended  in  • 1378. 
Morales,  to  whom  the  English  communicated  their 
voyage,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  second  discovery  of  Madeira,  in 
1418  and  1420.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisonmenf 
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had  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of  King  Edward’s 
reign,  this  leaves  a space  of  forty  years. 

Hackluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  taken 
from  Antonio  Galvano.  He  varies  in  certain  partic- 
ulars. It  happened,  he  says,  in  the  year  1344,  in  the 
time  of  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon.  Macham  cast  anchor  in 
a bay  since  called  alter  him  Machio. 

The  lady  being  ill,  he  took  her  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  friends,  and  the  ships  sailed 
without  them.  After  the  death  of  the  lady,  Macham 
made  a canoe  out  of  a tree,  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it 
with  his  companions.  They  were  cast  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  the  Moors,  considering  it  a kind  of 
miracle,  carried  him  to  the  king  of  their  country,  who 
sent  him  to  the  King  of  Castile.  In  consequence  of 
the  traditional  accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage, 
Henry  II.  of  Castile  sent  people,  in  1395,  to  redis- 
cover the  island. 


No.  XXVIII. 

LAS  CASAS. 

Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  so 
often  cited  in  all  histories  of  the  New  World,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1474,  and  was  of  French  extraction.  The 
family  name  was  Casaus.  The  first  of  the  name  who 
appeared  in  Spain  served  under  the  standard  of  Fer- 
dinand III.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  in  his  wars  with  the 
Moors  of  Andalusia.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Seville 
from  the  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king, 
and  received  permission  to  establish  himself  there. 
His  descendants  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  nobility, 
and  suppressed  the  letter  in  their  name,  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  Bartholomew,  went  to  His- 
paniola with  Columbus  in  1493,  and  returned  rich  to 
Seville  in  1498.*  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  that  he  ac- 
companied Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  and 
returned  with  him  in  1500. f This,  however,  is  incor- 
rect. He  was,  during  that  time,  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
Latin,  dialectics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
physics,  after  the  supposed  method  and  system  of 
Aristotle.  While  at  the  university,  he  had,  as  a serv- 
ant, an  Indian  slave,  given  him  by  his  father,  who 
had  received  him  from  Columbus.  When  Isabella,  in 
her  transport  of  virtuous  indignation,  ordered  the  In- 
dian slaves  to  be  sent  back  to  their  country,  this  one 
was  taken  from  Las  Casas.  The  young  man  was 
aroused  by  the  circumstance,  and,  on  considering  the 
nature  of  the  case,  became  inflamed  with  a zeal  in 
favor  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled 
throughout  a long  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to 
tenfold  fervor,  when,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  he  accompanied  the  commander  Ovando  to  His- 
paniola in  1502,  and  was  an  eye  witness  to  many  of 
the  cruel  scenes  which  took  place  under  his  adminis- 
tration. The  whole  of  his  future  life,  a space  exceed- 
ing sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the  cause, 
and  endeavoring  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the 
natives.  As  a missionary,  he  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  New  World  in  various  directions,  seeking 
to  convert  and  civilize  them  ; as  a protector  and 
champion,  he  made  several  voyages  to  Spain,  vindi- 
cated their  wrongs  before  courts  and  monarchs,  wrote 
volumes  in  their  behalf,  and  exhibited  a zeal  and  con- 
stancy and  intrepidity  worthy  of  an  apostle.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  was 
buried  at  Madrid,  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a member. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  decry  the  consistency, 
and  question  the  real  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  expedients  to  which  he  re- 
sorted to  relieve  the  Indians  from  the  cruel  bondage 


* Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.  tom.  i.  Introd.  p.  lxx. 
t T.  A.  Llorente  (Euvres  de  Las  Casas,  p.  xi.  Paris, 
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imposed  upon  them.  This  occurred  in  1517,  when  he 
arrived  in  Spain,  on  one  of  his  missions,  to  obtain 
measures  in  their  flavor  from  the  government.  On 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
had  been  left  regent  on  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand, 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  He  repaired,  therefore, 
to  Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
new  monarch  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  afterward 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  had  strong  opponents 
to  encounter  in  various  persons  high  in  authority, 
who,  holding  estates  and  repartimientos  in  the  colo- 
nies, were  interested  in  the  slavery  of  the  Indians. 
Among  these,  and  not  the  least  animated,  was  the 
Bishop  Fonseca,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

At  length  the  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  various  Flemings  of  his  court,  particularly  his 
grand  chancellor,  Doctor  ]uan  de  Selvagio.  a learned 
and  upright  man,  whom  he  consulted  on  all  affairs  of 
administration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  chancellor,  and  stood  high  in  his 
esteem  ; but  so  much  opposition  arose  on  every  side 
that  he  found  his  various  propositions  for  the  relief  of 
the  natives  but  little  attended  to.  In  his  doubt  and 
anxiety  he  had  now  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  he 
considered  as  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.*  The  chancellor  Selvagio  and  other  Flemings 
who  had  accompanied  the  youthful  sovereign,  had 
obtained  from  him,  before  quitting  Flanders,  licenses 
to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies  : a meas- 
ure which  had  recently  in  1516  been  prohibited  by  a 
decree  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  while  acting  as  regent. 
The  chancellor,  who  was  a humane  man,  reconciled 
it  to  his  conscience  by  a popular  opinion  that  one 
negro  could  perform,  without  detriment  to  his  health, 
the  labor  of  several  Indians,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
a great  saving  of  human  suffering.  So  easy  is  it  for 
interest  to  wrap  itself  up  in  plausible  argument  1 He 
might,  moreover,  have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Afri- 
cans but  little  affected  by  the  change.  They  were 
accustomed  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
were  said  to  thrive  in  the  New  World.  “ The  Afri- 
cans,” observes  Herrera,  “ prospered  so  much  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  that  it  was  the  opinion  unless  a 
negro  should  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  would  never 
die  ; for  as  yet  none  had  been  known  to 'perish  from 
infirmity.  Like  oranges,  they  found  their  proper  scil 
in  Hispaniola,  and  it  seemed  ever  more  natural  to 
them  than  their  native  Guinea. ”f 

Las  Casas  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  en- 
deavored to  turn  these  interested  views  of  the  grand 
chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  He  proposed 
that  the  Spaniards,  resident  in  the  colonies,  might  be 
permitted  to  procure  negroes  for  the  labor  of  the 
farms  and  the  mines,  and  other  severe  toils,  which 
were  above  the  strength  and  destructive  of  the  lives 
of  the  natives.:]:  He  evidently  considered  the  poor 
Africans  as  little  better  than  mere  animals  ; and  he 
acted  like  others,  on  an  arithmetical  calculation  of 
diminishing  human  misery,  by  substituting  one  strong 
man  for  three  or  four  of  feebler  nature.  He,  more- 
over, esteemed  the  Indians  as  a nobler  and  more  in- 
tellectual race  of  beings,  and  their  preservation  and 
welfare  of  higher  importance  to  the  general  interests 
of  humanity. 

It  is  this  expedient  of  Las  Casas  which  has  drawn 
down  severe  censure  upon  his  memory.  He  has  been 
charged  with  gross  inconsistency,  and  even  with  hav- 
ing originated  this  inhuman  traffic  in  the  New  World. 
This  last  is  a grievous  charge  ; but  historical  facts  and 
dates  remove  the  original  sin  from  his  door,  and  prove 
that  the  practice  existed  in  the  colonies,  and  was 


* Herrera  clearly  states  this  as  an  expedient  adopted 
when  others  failed.  “ Bartolomd  de  las  Casas,  viendo  que 
sus  conceptos  hallaban  en  todas  partes  dificultad,  i que  las 
opiniones  que  tenia,  por  niucha  familiaridad  que  havia 
seguido  i gran  credito  c-'n  el  gran  Canciller,  no  podian 
haber  efecto,  se  volvio  a otros  expedientes , dec." — Decad.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

t Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  decad.  iii.  cap.  4. 

J Ibid.,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
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authorized  by  royal  decree,  long  before  he  took  a part 
in  the  question. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  to  the  New  World  until  1502. 
By  a royal  ordinance  passed  in  1501,  negro  slaves 
were  peimitted  to  be  taken  there,  provided  they  had 
been  born  among  Christians.*  By  a letter  written  by 
Ovando,  dated  1503,  it  appears  that  there  were  num- 
bers in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  at  that  time,  and  he 
entreats  that  none  more  might  be  permitted  to  be 
brought. 

In  1506  the  Spanish  government  forbade  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slaves  from  the  Levant,  or  those 
brought  up  with  the  Moors  ; and  stipulated  that  none 
should  be  taken  to  the  colonies  but  those  from  Seville, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  that 
they  might  contribute  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. f 
In  1510  King  Ferdinand,  being  informed  of  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  ordered  fifty  Afri- 
cans to  be  sent  from  Seville  to  labor  in  the  mines. £ 
In  1511  he  ordered  that  a great  number  should  be 
procured  from  Guinea,  and  transported  to  Hispaniola, 
understanding  that  one  negro  could  perform  the  work 
of  four  Indians. § In  1512  and  ’13  he  signed  further 
orders  relative  to  the  same  subject.  In  1516  Charles 
V.  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import  negroes 
to  the  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1517  that 
Las  Casas  gave  his  sanction  of  the  traffic.  It  already 
existed,  and  he  countenanced  it  solely  with  a view  to 
having  the  hardy  Africans  substituted  for  the  feeble 
Indians.  It  was  advocated  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  by  the  Jeronimite  friars,  who  were 
missionaries  in  the  colonies.  The  motives  of  Las 
Casas  were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on 
erroneous  notions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit 
evil  that  good  might  spring  out  of  it  ; to  choose  be- 
tween two  existing  abuses,  and  to  eradicate  the  greater 
by  resorting  to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  however 
fallacious  it  may  be,  was  considered  satisfactory  and 
hutnane  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  benevolent 
men  of  the  age,  among  whom  was  the  Cardinal  Adrian, 
afterward  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  and  character- 
ized by  gentleness  and  humanity.  The  traffic  was 
permitted  ; inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  required,  which  was  limited  to  four  thousand, 
and  the  Flemings  obtained  a monopoly  of  the  trade, 
which  they  afterward  farmed  out  to  the  Genoese. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  affair,  draws  a con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  Ximenes 
and  that  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  “ The  cardinal,”  he  observes,  “ when 
solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily 
rejected  the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  in- 
iquity of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  when 
he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty 
to  another  ; but  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency 
natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity 
toward  a favorite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  this 
distinction.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the 
A mericans  from  the  yoke,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful 
and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier  on  the  Afri- 
cans. ” | 

This  distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  not  per- 
fectly correct.  Las  Casas  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
imposing  a heavier,  nor  so  heavy,  a yoke  upon  the 
Africans.  The  latter  were  considered  more  capable 
of  labor,  and  less  impatient  of  slavery.  While  the 
Indians  sunk  under  their  tasks,  and  perished  by  thou- 
sands in  Hispaniola,  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary, 
thrived  there.  Herrera,  to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  re- 
fers as  his  authority,  assigns  a different  motive,  and 
one  of  mere  finance,  for  the  measures  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  He  says  that  he  ordered  that  no  one  should 
take  negroes  to  the  Indies,  because,  as  the  natives 
were  decreasing,  and  it  was  known  that  one  negro 
did  more  work  than  four  of  them,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and  a trib- 

* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  d.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

t Ibid.,  d.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  20. 

t Ibid.,  d.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 

6 Ibid.,  d.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 

11  Robertson,  Hist.  America,  p.  3. 


ute  might  be  imposed  upon  the  trade,  from  which 
would  result  profit  to  the  royal  treasury.*  This 
measure  was  presently  after  carried  into  effect,  though 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  licenses 
were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  pecuniary  consid- 
erations. Flechier,  in  his  Life  of  Ximenes,  assigns 
another  but  a mere  political  motive  for  this  prohibition. 
The  cardinal,  he  says,  objected  to  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  as  he  feared  they  would 
corrupt  the  natives,  and  by  confederacies  with  them 
render  them  formidable  to  government.  De  Marso- 
lier,  another  biographer  of  Ximenes,  gives  equally 
politic  reasons  for  this  prohibition.  He  cites  a letter 
written  by  the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
observed  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  negroes  ; they 
were  a people  capable,  it  was  true,  of  great  fatigue, 
but  extremely  prolific  and  enterprising  ; and  that  if 
they  had  time  to  multiply  in  America,  they  would 
infallibly  revolt,  and  impose  on  the  Spaniards  the 
same  chains  which  they  had  compelled  them  to  wear.t 

These  facts,  while  they  take  from  the  measure  of 
the  cardinal  that  credit  for  exclusive  philanthropy 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  manifest  the  clear 
foresight  of  that  able  politician  ; whose  predictions 
with  respect  to  negro  revolt  have  been  so  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  fact,  though  a wise  and  up- 
right statesman,  was  not  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience  on  these  questions  of  natural  right  ; nor 
did  he  possess  more  toleration  than  his  contemporaries 
toward  savage  and  infidel  nations.  He  was  grand  in- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  was  very  efficient  during  the 
latter  years  of  Ferdinand  in  making  slaves  of  the  re- 
fractory Moors  of  Granada.  Fie  authorized,  by  ex- 
press instructions,  expeditions  to  seize  and  enslave 
the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  whom  he  termed 
only  suited  to  labor,  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and 
cannibals.  Nor  will  it  be  considered  a proof  of  gentle 
or  tolerant  policy,  that  he  introduced  the  tribunal  of 
the  inquisition  into  the  New  World.  These  circum- 
stances are  cited  not  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  but  to  show  how  incor- 
rectly he  has  been  extolled  at  the  expense  of  Las 
Casas.  Both  of  them  must  be  judged  in  connection 
with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

Las  Casas  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but  few 
of  which  have  been  printed.  The  most  important  is 
a general  history  of  the  Indies,  from  the  discovery  to 
the  year  1520,  in  three  volumes.  It  exists  only'  in 
manuscript,  but  is  the  fountain  from  which  Herrera, 
and  most  of  the  other  historians  of  the  New  World, 
have  drawn  large  supplies.  The  work,  though  pro- 
lix, is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  facts,  had  others  from  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  transactions  recorded,  and  possessed 
copious  documents.  It  displays  great  erudition, 
though  somewhat  crudely  and  diffusely  introduced. 
His  history  was  commenced  in  1527,  at  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  1559,  when  eighty- 
five.  As  many  things  are  set  down  from  memory, 
there  is  occasional  inaccuracy,  but  the  whole  bears 
the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth.  The  author  of  the 
present  work,  having  had  access  to  this  valuable  man- 
uscript, has  made  great  use  of  it,  drawing  forth  many 
curious  facts  hitherto  neglected  ; but  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  consult  it  with  caution  and  discrimination, 
collating  it  with  other  authorities,  and  omitting  what- 
ever appeared  to  be  dictated  by  prejudice  or  over- 
heated zeal. 

Las  Casas  has  been  accused  of  high  coloring  and 
extravagant  declamation  in  those  passages  which  re- 
late to  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  natives  ; nor 
is  the  charge  entirely  without  foundation.  The  same 


* Porque  como  iban  faltando  los  Indios  i se  conocia  que 
un  negro  trabajaba,  mas  que  quatro,  por  lo  qual  habia  gran 
demanda  de  ellos,  parecia  que  se  podia  poner  nlgim  tributo 
en  la  saca,  de  que  resultaria  provecho  d la  Rl.  Hacienda 
Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

t De  Marsolier,  Hist,  du  Ministere  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
lib.  vi.  Toulouse,  1694. 
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zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  his 
writings  that  shone  forth  in  his  actions,  always  pure, 
often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable. . Still, 
however,  where  he  errs  it  is  on  a generous  and 
righteous  side.  If  one  tenth  part  of  what  he  says  he 
“ witnessed  with  his  own  eyes”  be  true,  and  his 
veracity  is  above  all  doubt,  he  would  have  been  want- 
ing in  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  had  he  not  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  when  Las  Casas  mentions 
the  original  papers  lying  before  him,  from  which  he 
drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes  one  lament  that  they 
should  be  lost  to  the  world.  Besides  the  journals 
and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says  he  had  numbers  of 
the  letters  of  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew,  who 
wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and  whose  writings 
must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
map,  formed  from  study  and  conjecture,  by  which 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage.  What  a precious 
document  would  this  be  for  the  world  ! These  writings 
may  still  exist,  neglected  and  forgotlen  among  the 
rubbish  of  some  convent  in  Spain.  Litllehope  can  be 
entertained  of  discovering  them  in  the  present  state 
of  degeneracy  of  the  cloister.  The  monks  of  Atocha, 
in  a recent  conversation  with  one  of  the  royal  princes, 
betrayed  an  ignorance  that  this  illustrious  man  was 
buried  in  their  convent,  nor  can  any  of  the  fraternity 
point  out  his  place  of  sepulture  to  the  stranger.* 

The  publication  of  this  work  of  Las  Casas  has  not 
been  permitted  in  Spain,  where  every  book  must  have 
the  sanction  of  a censor  before  it  is  committed  to  the 
press.  The  horrible  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  Indians  would,  it  was  imagined,  ex- 
cite an  odium  against  their  conquerors.  Las  Casas 
himself  seems  to  have  doubted  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lishing it  ; for  in  1560  he  made  a note  with  his  own 
hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the  two  first  volumes  of 
the  original,  mentioning  that  he  left  them  in  confi- 
dence to  the  college  of  the  order  of  Predicators  of  St. 
Gregorio,  in  Valladolid,  begging  of  its  prelates  that 
no  secular  person,  nor  even  the  collegians,  should  be 
permitted  to  read  his  history  for  the  space  of  forty 
years  ; and  that  after  that  term  it  might  be  printed  if 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  Indies  and  of  Spain. f 
For  the  foregoing  reason  the'  work  has  been 
cautiously  used  by  Spanish  historians,  passing  over  in 
silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  passages  of  dis- 
graceful import.  This  feeling  is  natural,  if  not  com- 
mendable ; for  the  world  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate 
between  individuals  and  the  nation  of  whom  they 
are  but  a part.  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  on  all  contested 
points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  with  the  big- 
otry of  the  age,  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  and  do  honor  to  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by  individ- 
uals to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted, 
that  these  atrocities  were  committed  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  same  nation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adventurers 
who  perpetrated  these  cruelties,  gave  birth  likewise  to 
the  early  missionaries,  like  Las  Casas,  who  followed 
the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery,  binding  up  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  their  countrymen  ; men  who  in  a 
truly  evangelical  spirit  braved  all  kinds  of  perils  and 
hardships,  and  even  death  itself,  not  through  a pros- 
pect of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but  through  a desire 
to  meliorate  the  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  bar- 
barous and  suffering  nations.  The  dauntless  enter- 
prises and  fearful  peregrinations  of  many  of  these 
virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  be  found 
to  vie  in  romantic  daring  wilh  the  heroic  achievements 


* In  this  notice  the  author  has  occasionally  availed  him- 
self of  the  interesting  memoir  of  Mon.  J.  A.  Llorente,  pre- 
fixed to  his  collection  of  the  works  of  Las  Casas,  collating 
it  with  the  history  of  Herrera,  from  which  its  facts  are  prin- 
cipally derived. 

t Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viag.,  tom.  i.  p.  lxxv. 


of  chivalry,  with  motives  of  a purer  and  far  more  ex- 
alted nature. 


No.  XXIX. 

PETER  MARTYR. 

Peter  Martir,  or  Martyr,  of  whose  writings 
much  use  has  been  made  in  this  history,  was  born  at 
Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy,  on  the 
second  of  February,  1455.  He  is  commonly  termed 
Peter  Martyr  of  Auglcria , from  the  Latin  name  of  his 
native  place.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  historians  that 
treat  of  Columbus,  and  was  his  contemporary  and  in- 
timate acquaintance.  Being  at  Rome  in  1487,  and 
having  acquired  a distinguished  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, he  was  invited  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the 
Count  de  Tendilla,  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  He 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  presented  to 
the  sovereigns  at  Saragossa.  Isabella,  amid  the  cares 
of  the  war  with  Granada,  was  anxious  for  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to 
employ  Martyr  to  instruct  the  young  nobility  of  the 
royal  household.  With  her  peculiar  delicacy,  how- 
ever, she  first  made  her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Tal- 
avera,  inquire  of  Martyr  in  what  capacity  he  desired 
to  serve  her.  Contrary  to  her  expectation,  Martyr 
replied,  “ In  the  profession  of  arms.”  The  queen 
complied,  and  he  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as 
one  of  her  household  and  military  suite,  but  without 
distinguishing  himself,  and  perhaps  without  having 
any  particular  employ  in  a capacity  so  foreign  to  his 
talents.  After  the  surrender  of  Granada,  when  the 
war  was  ended,  the  queen,  through  the  medium  of 
the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  of  her 
court.- 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Columbus  while  mak- 
ing his  application  to  the  sovereigns,  and  was  present 
at  his  triumphant  reception  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  Barcelona,  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  He 
was  continually  in  the  royal  camp  during  the  war  with 
the  Moors,  of  which  his  letters  contain  many  interest- 
ing particulars.  He  was  sent  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1501,  to  Venice, 
and  thence  to  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt.  The  soldan, 
in  1490  or  1491,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  threatening  that,  unless  they  desisied 
from  the  war  against  Gianada,  he  would  put  all  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to  death,  overturn  all 
their  temples,  and  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pressed  the  war  with 
tenfold  energy,  and  brought  it  to  a triumphant  conclu- 
sion in  the  next  campaign,  while  the  soldan  was  still 
carrying  on  a similar  negotiation  v/ith  the  pope. 
They  afterward  sent  Peter  Martyr  ambassador  to  the 
soldan  to  explain  and  justify  their  measure.  Martyr 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  embassy  with  great  ability  ; 
obtained  permission  from  the  soldan  to  repair  the  holy 
places  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  abolition  of  various  ex- 
tortions to  which  Christian  pilgrims  had  been  sub- 
jected. While  on  this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  work  De 
Legatione  Babylonica,  which  includes  a history  of 
Egypt  in  those  times. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  rewarded  with  places 
and  pensions,  and  in  1524  was  appointed  a minister 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  His  principal  work  is 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  in 
eight  decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters.  They 
are  styled  Decades  of  the  New  World,  or  Decades  of 
the  Ocean,  and,  like  all  his  other  works,  were  origi- 
nally written  in  Latin,  though  since  translated  into 
various  languages.  He  had  familiar  access  to  let- 
ters, papers,  journals,  and  narratives  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  them,  gathering  particulars  from  their  conversation. 
In  writing  his  Decades,  he  took  great  pains  to  obtain 
information  from  Columbus  himself,  and  from  others, 
his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistles  (No.  153,  January,  1494,  to 
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Pomponius  Laetus),  he  mentions  having  just  received 
a letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it  appears  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  him.  Las  Casas  says  that  great 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  him  in  regard  to  those  voyages 
of  Columbus,  although  his  Decades  contain  some  in- 
accuracies relative  to  subsequent  events  in  the  Indies. 
Munoz  allows  him  great  credit,  as  an  author  contem- 
porary with  his  subject,  grave,  well  -cultivated,  in- 
structed in  the  facts  of  which  he  treats,  and  of  entire 
probity.  He  observes,  however,  that  his  writings 
being  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement  of  the 
moment,  often  related  circumstances  which  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  erroneous  ; that  they  were  writ- 
ten without  method  or  care,  often  confusing  dates  and 
events,  so  that  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  letters  to 
distinguished  persons,  relating  the  passing  occurrences 
of  the  busy  court  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  In 
several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also  some 
of  the  chief  events  of  his  voyages,  as  promulgated  at 
the  very  moment  of  his  return.  These  letters  not 
being  generally  known  or  circulated,  or  frequently 
cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  a 
few  of  the  main  passages  which  relate  to  Columbus. 
They  have  a striking  effect  in  carrying  us  back  to  the 
very  time  of  the  discoveries. 

In  one  of  his  epistles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  ist, 
1493,  and  addressed  to  C.  Borromeo,  he  says  : 
“ Within  these  few  days  a certain  Christopher  Colum- 
bus has  arrived  from  the  western  antipodes  ; a man 
of  Liguria,  whom  my  sovereigns  reluctantly  intiusted 
with  three  ships,  to  seek  that  region,  for  they  thought 
that  what  he  said  was  fabulous.  He  has  returned  and 
brought  specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  par- 
ticularly gold,  which  those  countries  naturally  pro- 
duce.” * 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  from  Barcelona,  in 
September  following,  he  gives  a more  particular  ac- 
count- It  is  addressed  to  Count  Tendilla,  Governor  of 
Granada,  and  also  to  Hernando Talavera,  Archbishop 
of  that  diocese,  and  the  same  to  whom  the  propositions 
of  Columbus  had  been  referred  by  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns. “ Arouse  your  attention,  ancient  sages,”  says 
Peter  Martyr  in  his  epistle;  “listen  to  a new  dis- 
covery. You  remember  Columbus  the  Ligurian,  ap- 
pointed in  the  camp  by  our  sovereigns  to  search  for  a 
new  hemisphere  of  land  at  the  western  antipodes. 
You  ought  to  recollect,  for  you  had  some  agency  in 
the  transaction  ; nor  would  the  enterprise,  as  I think, 
have  been  undertaken,  without  your  counsel.  He  has 
returned  in  safety,  and  relates  the  wonders  he  has  dis- 
covered. He  exhibits  gold  as  proofs  of  the  mines  in 
those  regions  ; Gossampine  cotton,  also,  and  aro- 
matics, and  pepper  more  pungent  than  that  from  Cau- 
casus. All  these  things,  together  with  scarlet  dye- 
woods,  the  earth  produces  spontaneously.  Pursuing 
the  western  sun  from  Gades  five  thousand  miles,  of 
each  a thousand  paces,  as  he  relates,  he  fell  in  with 
sundry  islands,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  them, 
of  greater  circuit,  he  asserts,  than  the  whole  of  Spain. 
Here  he  found  a race  of  men  living  contented,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  subsisting  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  bread  formed  from  roots.  . . . These  people 

have  kings,  some  greater  than  others,  and  they  war 
occasionally  among  themselves,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  or  lances  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire. 
The  desire  of  command  prevails  among  them,  though 
they  are  naked.  They  have  wives  also.  What  they 
worship  except  the  divinity  of  heaven,  is  not  ascer- 
tained.” f 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September,  1493, 
and  addressed  to  the  cardinal  and  vice-chancellor 
Ascanius  Sforza,  he  says  ; 

“ So  great  is  my  desire  to  give  you  satisfaction, 
illustrious  prince,  that  I consider  it  a gratifying  occur- 
rence in  the  great  fluctuations  of  events,  when  any- 
thing takes  place  among  us,  in  which  you  may  take  an 
interest.  The  wonders  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  round 

* Opus  Epist.  P.  Martyris  Anglerii,  Epist.  131. 

■f  Ibid.,  Epist.  134. 


which  the  sun  makes  a circuit  in  the  space  of  four  and 
twenty  hours,  have,  until  our  time,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  been  known  only  in  regard  to  one  hemisphere 
merely  from  the  Golden  Chersonesus  to  our  Spanish 
Gades.  The  rest  has  been  given  up  as  unknown  by 
cosmographers,  and  if  any  mention  of  it  has  been 
made,  it  has  been  slight  and  dubious.  But  now,  O 
blessed  enterprise  ! under  the  auspices  of  our  sove- 
reigns, what  has  hitherto  lain  hidden  since  the  first 
origin  of  things,  has  at  length  begun  to  be  developed. 
The  thing  has  thus  occurred— attend,  illustrious  prince ! 
A certain  Christopher  Columbus,  a Ligurian,  dis- 
patched to  those  regions  with  three  vessels  by  my 
sovereigns,  pursuing  the  western  sun  above  five  thou- 
sand miles  from  Gades,  achieved  his  way  to  the  an- 
tipodes. Three  and  thirty  successive  days  they  navi- 
gated with  nought  but  sky  and  water.  At  length  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  largest  vessel,  in  which  Colum- 
bus himself  sailed,  those  on  the  look-out  proclaimed 
the  sight  of  land.  He  coasted  along  six  islands,  one 
of  them,  as  all  his  followers  declare,  beguiled  per- 
chance by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  is  larger  than 
Spain.” 

Martyr  proceeds  to  give  the  usual  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  islands,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  particularly  the  wars  which 
occurred  among  them  ; “ as  if  meum  and  tutun  had 
been  introduced  among  them  as  among  us,  and  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  and  the  desire  of  accumulating 
wealth  ; for  what,  you  will  think,  can  be  the  wants 
of  naked  men?”  “ What  further  may  succeed,”  he 
adds,  “ I will  hereafter  signify.  Farewell.”  * 

In  another  letter,  dated  Valladolid,  February  ist, 
1494,  to  Hernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  he  observes,  “ The  king  and  queen,  on  the 
return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona,  from  his  honorable 
enterprise,  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
and  caused  him,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  deeds, 
to  be  seated  in  their  presence,  an  honor  and  a favor, 
as  you  know,  the  highest  with  our  sovereigns.  They 
have  dispatched  him  again  to  those  regions,  furnished 
with  a fleet  of  eighteen  ships.  There  is  prospect 
of  great  discoveries  at  the  western  antarctic  an- 
tipodes. . . .”  t 

In  a subsequent  letter  to  Pomponius  Laetus,  dated 
from  Alcala  de  Flenares,  December  gth,  1494,  he 
gives  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  this  expedi- 
tion. 

“ Spain,”  says  he,  “ is  spreading  her  wings, 
augmenting  her  empire,  and  extending  her  name  and 
glory  to  the  antipodes.  ...  Of  eighteen  vessels 
dispatched  by  my  sovereigns  with  the  Admiral  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyage  to  the  western  hemisphere, 
twelve  have  returned  and  have  brought  Gossampine 
cotton,  huge  trees  of  dye-wood,  and  many  other 
articles  held  with  us  as  precious,  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  hitherto  hidden  world  ; and  besides  all 
other  things,  no  small  quantity  of  gold.  O wonderful, 
Pomponius  ! Upon  the  surface  of  that  earth  are 
found  rude  masses  of  native  gold,  of  a weight  that  one 
is  afraid  to  mention.  Some  weigh  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces,  and  they  hope  to  discover  others  of  a 
much  larger  size,  from  what  the  naked  natives  inti- 
mate, when  they  extol  their  gold  to  our  people.  Nor 
are  the  Lestrigonians  nor  Polyphemi,  who  feed  on 
human  flesh,  any  longer  doubtful.  Attend— but  be- 
ware ! lest  they  rise  in  horror  before  thee  ! When 
he  proceeded  from  the  Fortunate  islands,  now  termed 
the  Canaries,  to  Hispaniola,  the  island  on  which  he 
first  set  foot,  turning  his  prow  a little  toward  the 
south,  he  arrived  at  innumerable  islands  of  savage 
men,  whom  they  call  cannibals,  or  Caribbees  ; ard 
these,  though  naked,  are  courageous  warriors.  They 
fight  skilfully  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  have  boats 
hollowed  from  a single  tree,  yet  very  capacious,  in 
which  they  make  fierce  descents  on  neighboring 
islands,  inhabited  by  milder  people.  They  attack 


* Opus  Epist.  P.  Martyris  Anglerii,  Epist.  135. 
t Ibid.,  Epist.  141. 
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their  villages,  from  which  they  carry  off  the  men  and 
devour  them,”  etc.* 

Another  letter  to  Pomponius  Laetus,  on  the  same 
subject,  has  been  cited  at  large  in  the  body  of  this 
work.  It  is  true  these  extracts  give  nothing  that  has 
not  been  stated  more  at  large  in  the  Decades  of  the 
same  author,  but  they  are  curious,  as  the  very  first 
announcements  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and 
as  showing  the  first  stamp  of  these  extraordinary 
events  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  men  of  the  age. 

A collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  was  pub- 
lished in  1530,  under  the  title  of  Opus  Epistolarum, 
Petri  Martyris  Anglerii  ; it  is  divided  into  thirty-eight 
books,  each  containing  the  letters  of  one  year.  The 
same  objections  have  been  made  to  his  letters  as  to 
his  Decades,  but  they  bear  the  same  stamp  of  candor, 
probity,  and  great  information.  They  possess  pecu- 
liar value  from  being  written  at  the  moment,  before 
the  facts  they  record  were  distorted  or  discolored  by 
prejudice  or  misrepresentation.  His  works  abound 
in  interesting  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  con- 
temporary historian.  They  are  rich  in  thought,  but 
still  richer  in  fact,  and  are  full  of  urbanity,  and  of  the 
liberal  feeling  of  a scholar  who  has  mingled  with  the 
world.  He  is  a fountain  from  which  others  draw, 
and  from  which,  with  a little  precaution,  they  may 
draw  securely.  He  died  in  Valladolid,  in  1526. 


No.  XXX. 

OVIEDO. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  df.  Oviedo  y Valdes,  com- 
monly known  as  Oviedo,  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1478, 
and  died  in  Valladolid  in  1557,  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  He  was  of  a noble  Asturian  family,  and  in  his 
boyhood  (in  1490)  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages  to 
Prince  Juan,  heir  apparent  of  Spain,  the  only  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  in  this  situation  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Granada,  was 
consequently  at  court  at  the  time  that  Columbus  made 
his  agreement  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  was 
in  the  same  capacity  at  Barcelona,  and  witnessed  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  the  discoverer,  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  newly  found  countries. 

In  1513,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  New  World  by 
Ferdinand,  to  superintend  the  gold  foundries.  For 
many  years  he  served  there  in  various  offices  of  trust 
and  dignity,  both  under  Ferdinand,  and  his  grandson 
and  successor  Charles  V.  In  1535,  he  was  made 
alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola, 
and  afterward  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  served  the 
crown  upward  of  forty  years,  thirty-four  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  colonies,  and  he  had  crossed  the  ocean 
eight  times,  as  he  mentions  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings.  He  wrote  several  works  ; the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  chronicle  of  the  Indies  in  fifty  books,  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  containing  nineteen 
books,  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1535,  and  reprinted 
in  1547  at  Salamanca,  augmented  by  a twentieth  book 
containing  shipwrecks.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
exists  in  manuscript.  The  printing  of  it  was  com- 
menced at  Valladolid  in  1557,  but  was  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the  unpub- 
lished treasures  of  Spanish  colonial  history. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  laborious  in  col- 
lecting and  recording  facts,  and  composed  a multitude 
of  volumes  which  are  scattered  through  the  Spanish 
libraries.  His  writings  are  full  of  events  which  happen- 
ed under  his  own  eye,  or  were  communicated  to  him  by 
eye-witnesses  ; but  he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and 
discrimination.  He  took  his  facts  without  caution, 
and  often  from  sources  unworthy  of  credit.  In  his 
account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  falls  into 
several  egregious  errors,  in  consequence  of  taking  the 


verbal  information  of  a pilot  named  Hernan  Perez 
Matteo,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pinzons,  and 
adverse  to  the  adnitral.  His  work  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon  in  matters  relative  to  Columbus. 
When  he  treats  of  a more  advanced  period  of  the  New 
World,  from  his  own  actual  observation,  he  is  much 
more  satisfactory,  though  he  is  accused  of  listening 
too  readily  to  popular  fables  and  misrepresentations. 
His  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  of 
curious  particulars  ; and  the  best  narratives  of  some 
of  the  minor  voyages  which  succeeded  those  of  Colum- 
bus, are  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his 
work. 


No.  XXXI. 

CURA  DE  LOS  PALACIOS. 

Andres  Bernaldes,  or  Bernal,  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios , from  having 
been  curate  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacios  from  about 
1488  to  1513,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Fuentes,  and  was 
for  some  time  chaplain  to  Diego  Deza,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  the  application 
of  Columbus.  Bernaldes  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  admiral,  who  was  occasionally  his  guest,  and  in 
1496,  left  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  journals  with 
him,  which  the  curate  made  use  of  in  a history  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In 
the  narrative  of  the  admiral’s  coasting  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  Cuba,  the  curate  is  more  minute  and  ac- 
curate than  any  other  historian.  His  work  exists  only 
in  manuscript,  but  is  well  known  to  historians,  who 
have  made  frequent  use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  and  artless  than  the  account  which  the  honest 
curate  gives  of  his  being  first  moved  to  undertake  his 
chronicle.  “ I who  wrote  these  chapters  of  memoirs,” 
he  says,  “ being  for  twelve  years  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing a register  of  my  deceased  grandfather,  who  was 
notary  public  of  the  town  of  Fuentes,  where  I was 
born,  I found  therein  several  chapters  recording  cer- 
tain events  and  achievements  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  time  ; and  my  grandmother  his  widow,  who 
was  very  old,  hearing  me  read  them  said  to  me, 
“ And  thou,  my  son,  since  thou  art  not  slothful  in 
writing,  why  dost  thou  not  write,  in  this  manner,  the 
good  things  which  are  happening  at  present  in  thy 
own  day,  that  those  who  come  hereafter  may  know 
them,  and  marvelling  at  what  they  read  may  render 
thanks  to  God.’ 

“ From  that  time,”  continues  he,  “ I proposed  to 
do  so,  and  as  I considered  the  matter,  I said  often  to 
myself,  ‘ if  God  gives  me  life  and  health  I will  con- 
tinue to  write  until  I behold  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
gained  by  the  Christians  ; ’ and  I always  entertained 
a hope  of  seeing  it  and  did  see  it  : great  thanks  and 
praises  be  given  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! And 
because  it  was  impossible  to  write  a complete  and  con- 
nected account  of  all  things  that  happened  in  Spain, 
during  the  matrimonial  union  of  the  king  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  queen  Dona  Isabella,  I wrote  only 
about  certain  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
events,  of  which  I had  correct  information,  and  of 
those  which  I saw  or  which  were  public  and  notorious 
to  all  men.”  * 

The  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  statement,  is  deficient  in  regularity 
of  plan  ; the  style  is  artless  and  often  inelegant,  but  it 
abounds  in  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  often 
given  in  a very  graphical  manner,  and  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  As  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  events  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  persons  of 
his  history,  and  as  he  was  a man  of  probity  and  void 
of  all  pretension,  his  manuscript  is  a document  of 
high  authenticity.  He  was  much  respected  in  the 
limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  “ yet  ” says  one  of 


* Opus  Epist.  P.  Martyris  Anglerii,  Epist.  147. 


* Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  7. 
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his  admirers,  who  wrote  a short  preface  to  his  chron- 
icle, “ he  had  no  other  reward  than  that  of  the  curacy 
of  Los  Palacios,  and  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop Don  Diego  Deza.  ” 

In  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Madrid,  is  a 
very  curious  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  already  quoted  in  this  work,  made 
up  from  this  history  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and 
from  various  other  historians  of  the  times,  by  some 
contemporary  writer.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Columbus,  he  differs  in  some  trivial  particulars 
from  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  curate. 
These  variations  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
author  of  this  work,  and  wherever  they  appear  to  be 
for  the  better,  have  been  adopted. 


No.  XXXII. 

“ NAVIGATIONE  DEL  RE  DE  CASTIGLIA  DELLE  ISOLE 
E PAESE  NUOVAMENTE  RITROVATE.  ” 

“ NAVIGATIO  CHRISTOPKORI  COLOMBI.” 

The  above  are  the  titles,  in  Italian  and  in  Latin, 
of  the  earliest  narratives  of  the  first  and  second  voy- 
ages of  Cohimbus  that  appeared  in  print.  It  was 
anonymous  ; and  there  are  some  curious  particulars 
in  regard  to  it.  It  was  oiiginally  written  in  Italian  by 
Montalbodo  Fracanzo,  or  Fracanzano,  or  by  Franca- 
pano  de  Montabaldo  (for  writers  differ  in  regard  to  the 
name),  and  was  published  in  Vicenza,  in  1507,  in  a 
collection  of  voyages,  entitled  Mondo  Novo,  e Paese 
Nuovamente  Ritrovate.  The  collection  was  repub- 
lished at  Milan,  in  1503,  both  in  Italian,  and  in  a Latin 
translation  made  by  Archangelo  Madrignano.  under 
the  title  of  Itinerarium  Portugallensium  ; this  title 
being  given,  because  the  work  related  chiefly  to  the 
voyages  of  Luigi  Cadamosto,  a Venetian  in  the  service 
of  Portugal. 

The  collection  was  afterward  augmented  by  Simon 
Grinseus  with  other  travels,  and  printed  in  Latin  at 
Basle,  in  1533,*  by  Hervagio,  entitled  Novus  Orbis 
Regionum,  etc.  The  edition  of  Basle,  1555.  and  the 
Italian  edition  of  Milan,  in  1508,  have  been  consulted 
in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Peter  Martyr  (Decad.  2,  Cap.  7)  alludes  to  this  pub- 
lication, under  the  first  Latin  title  of  the  book,  Itinera- 
rium Portugallensium,  and  accuses  the  author,  whom 
by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having  stolen  the 
materials  of  his  book  from  the  three  first  chapters  of 
his  first  Decade  of  the  Ocean,  of  which,  he  says,  he 
granted  copies  in  manuscript  to  several  persons,  and 
in  particular  to  certain  'Venetian  ambassadors. 
Martyr’s  Decades  were  not  published  until  1516,  ex- 
cepting the  first  three,  which  were  published  in  1511, 
at  Seville. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  referred 
to  by  Gio.  Batista  Spotorno,  in  his  historical  memoir 
of  Columbus,  as  having  been  written  by  a companion 
of  ColumDus. 

It  is  manifest,  from  a perusal  of  the  narrative,  that 
though  the  author  may  have  helped  himself  freely  from 
the  manuscript  of  Martyr,  he  must  have  had  other 
sources  of  information.  His  description  of  the  per- 
son of  Columbus  as  a man  tall  of  stature  and  large  of 
frame,  of  a ruddy  complexion  and  oblong  visage,  is 
not  copied  from  Martyr,  nor  from  any  other  writer. 
No  historian  had,  indeed,  preceded  him,  except  Sabel- 
licus,  in  1504  ; and  the  portrait  agrees  with  that  sub- 
sequently given  of  Columbus  in  the  biography  written 
by  his  son. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  which  appeared 
only  a year  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  was  a piece 
of  literary  job-work,  written  for  the  collection  of  voy- 
ages published  at  Vicenza  ; and  that  the  materials  were 
taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  account 
given  by  Sabellicus,  and  particularly  from  the  manu- 
script copy  of  Martyr’s  first  decade. 


No.  XXXIII. 

ANTONIO  DE  HERRERA. 

Antonio' Herrera  de  Tordesillas,  one  of  the 
authors  most  frequently  cited  in  this  work,  was  born 
in  1565,  of  Roderick  Tordesillas,  and  Agnes  de  Her- 
rera, his  wife.  He  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Vespasian  Gonzago, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
Naples  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted 
with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  afterward  grand  his- 
toriographer of  the  Indies  to  Philip  II.,  who  added  to 
that  title  a large  pension.  He  wrote  various  books, 
but  the  most  celebrated  is  a General  History  of  the 
Indies,  or  American  Colonies,  in  four  volumes,  con- 
taining eight  decades.  When  he  undertook  this  work 
all  the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and 
he  had  access  to  documenls  of  all  kinds.  He  has 
been  charged  with  great  precipitation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with  negligence  in 
not  making  sufficient  use  of  the  indisputable  sources 
of  information  thus  placed  within  his  reach.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  met  with  historical  tracts  lying  in  manu- 
script, which  embraced  a great  part  of  the  first  dis- 
coveries, and  he  contented  himself  with  stating  events 
as  he  found  them  therein  recorded.  It  is  certain  that 
a great  part  of  his  work  is  little  more  than  a transcript 
of  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Indies  by  Las  Casas, 
sometimes  reducing  and  improving  the  language  when 
tumid  ; omitting  the  impassioned  sallies  of  the  zeal- 
ous father,  wffien  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  were  in 
question  ; and  suppressing  various  circumstances  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  the  Spanish  discoverers. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has,  therefore,  fre- 
quently put  aside  the  history  of  Herrera,  and  consult- 
ed the  source  of  his  information,  the  manuscript  his- 
tory of  Las  Casas. 

Munoz  observes  that  “ in  general  Herrera  did  little 
more  than  join  together  morsels  and  extracts,  taken 
from  various  parts,  in  the  way  than  a writer  arranges 
chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he  intends  to 
compose  a history  he  adds,  that  “ had  not  Herrera 
been  a learned  and  judicious  man,  the  precipilation 
with  which  he  put  together  these  materials  would  have 
led  to  innumerable  errors.”  The  remark  is  just  ; yet 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select  and  arrange  such 
materials  judiciously,  and  treat  them  learnedly,  was 
no  trifling  merit  in  the  historian. 

Herrera  has  been  accused  also  of  flattering  his 
nation  ; exalting  the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
softening  and  concealing  their  excesses.  There  is 
nothing  very  serious  in  this  accusation.  To  illustrate 
the  glory  of  his  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of 
the  historian  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  softening  their  ex- 
cesses he  fell  into  an  amiable  and  pardonable  error, 
if  it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a Spanish  writer  to  en- 
deavor to  sink  them  in  oblivion. 

Vossius  passes  a high  eulogium  on  Herrera.  “ No 
one,”  he  says,  ” has  described  with  greater  industry 
and  fidelity  the  magnitude  and  boundaries  of  provinces, 
the  tracts  of  sea,  positions  of  capes  and  islands,  of 
ports  and  harbors,  the  windings  of  rivers  and  dimen- 
sions of  lakes;  the  situation,  and  peculiarities  of  re- 
gions, with  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
cities.”  He  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards  the 
prince  of  the  historians  of  America,  and  it  is  added 
that  none  have  risen  since  his  time  capable  of  disput- 
ing with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  praise  will  ap- 
pear exaggerated  by  such  as  examine  the  manuscript 
histories  from  which  he  transferred  chapters  and  en- 
tire books,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  his  volumes  ; 
and  a great  part  of  the  eulogiums  passed  on  him  for 
his  work  on  the  Indies,  will  be  found  really  due  to 
Las  Casas,  who  has  too  long  been  eclipsed  by  his 
copyist.  Still  Herrera  has  left  voluminous  proofs  of 
industrious  research,  extensive  information,  and  great 


* Bibliotheca  Pinello. 
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literary  talent  His  works  bear  the  mark  of  candor, 
integrity,  and  a sincere  desire  to  record  the  truth. 

He  died  in  1625,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  having 
obtained  from  Philip  IV.  the  promise  of  the  first 
charge  of  secretary  trf  state  that  should  befcome  vacant. 


No.  XXXIV. 

BISHOP  FONSECA. 

The  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  Bishop  Juan 
Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  toward  Columbus  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  which  was  one  of  the  secret  and  principal 
causes  of  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently  noticed 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  some  dispute  between  the  admiral  and 
Fonseca  at  Seville  in  1493,  on  account  of  the  delay  in 
fitting  out  the  armament  for  the  second  voyage,  and 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  domestics  to  form  the 
household  of  the  admiral.  Fonseca  received  a letter 
from  the  sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him,  and  order- 
ing him  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
Columbus,  and  to  see  that  he  was  treated  with  honor 
and  deference.  Fonseca  never  forgot  this  affront, 
and,  what  with  him  was  the  same  thing,  never  forgave 
it.  His  spirit  appears  to  have  been  of  that  unhealthy 
kind  which  has  none  of  the  balm  of  forgiveness  ; and 
in  which,  a wound  once  made,  for  ever  rankles.  The 
hostility  thus  produced  continued  with  increasing  viru- 
lence throughout  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  at  his  death 
was  transferred  to  his  son  and  successor.  This  per- 
severing animosity  has  been  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  this  work  by  facts  and  observations,  cited  from 
authors,  some  of  them  contemporary  with  Fonseca, 
but  who  were  apparently  restrained  by  motives  of 
prudence,  from  giving  full  vent  to  the  indignation 
which  they  evidently  felt.  Even  at  the  present  day,  a 
Spanish  historian  would  be  cautious  of  expressing  his 
feelings  freely  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should  preju- 
dice his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors 
of  the  press.  In  this  way  Bishop  Fonseca  has  in  a 
great  measure  escaped  the  general  odium  his  conduct 
merited. 

This  prelate  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  Span- 
ish colonial  affairs,  both  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  an  active  and  in- 
trepid, but  selfish,  overbearing,  and  perfidious  man. 
His  administration  bears  no  marks  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy  ; but  is  full  of  traits  of  arrogance  and 
meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent  attempts  of 
Las  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  repartimientos  ; treat- 
ing him  with  personal  haughtiness  and  asperity.* 
The  reason  assigned  is  that  Fonseca  was  enriching 
himself  by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers 
of  the  miserable  Indians  in  slavery,  to  work  on  his 
possessions  in  the  colonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  been  judged 
with  undue  severity,  it  is  expedient  to  point  out  his  in- 
vidious and  persecuting  conduct  toward  Hernando 
Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling 
adventurers  who  came  forward  under  his  patronage, 
had  never  the  head  or  the  heart  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  illustrious  commanders  like  Columbus  and 
Coi  tez. 

At  a time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez  and 
Diego  Velazquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter 
sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  the  midst 
of  his  brilliant  career,  Fonseca,  with  entire  disregard 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  took  a decided  part  in  favor 
of  Velazquez.  Personal  interest  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  favor  ; for  a marriage  was  negotiating  between 
Velazquez  and  a sister  of  the  bishop. f Complaints 
and  misrepresentations  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by 
Velazquez  of  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  a lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  at- 


*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
t Ibid.,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 


tempting  to  usurp  absolute  authority  in  New  Spain. 
The  true  services  of  Cortez  had  already  excited  admi- 
ration at  court,  bufsuch  was  the  influence  of  Fonseca, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  against  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  of  his  subjects.  One  Christoval 
de  Tapia,  a man  destitute  of  talent  or  character,  but 
whose  greatest  recommendation  was  his  having  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  bishop,*  was  invested  with  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  once  given  to  Bobadilla  to  the 
prejudice  of  Columbus.  He  was  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Cortez,  and  in  case  he  thought  fit,  to  seize 
him,  sequestrate  his  property,  and  supersede  him  in 
command.  Not  content  with  the  regular  official  let- 
ters furnished  to  Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  after  his 
departure,  sent  out  Juan  Bono  de  Quexo  with  blank 
letted  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  with  otheis  di- 
rected to  various  persons,  charging  them  to  admit 
Tapia  for  governor,  and  assuring  them  that  the  king 
considered  the  conduct  of  Cortez  as  disloyal.  Noth- 
ing but  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  Cortez  prevented 
this  measure  from  completely  interrupting,  if  not  de- 
feating his  enterprises  ; and  he  afterward  declared, 
that  he  had  experienced  more  trouble  and  difficulty 
from  the  menaces  and  affronts  of  the  ministers  of  the 
king  than  it  cost  him  to  conquer  Mexico. f 

When  the  dispute  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez 
came  to  be  decided  upon  in  Spain,  in  1522,  the  father 
of  Cortez,  and  those  who  had  come  from  New  Spain 
as  his  procurators,  obtained  permission  from  Cardinal 
Adrian,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  realm,  to  pros- 
ecute a public  accusation  of  the  bishop.  A regular 
investigation  took  place  before  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies of  their  allegations'against  its  president.  They 
charged  him  with  having  publicly  declared  Cortez  a 
traitor  and  a rebel  ; with  having  intercepted  and  sup- 
pressed his  letters  addressed  to  the  king,  keeping  his 
Majesty  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  and  of  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  performed,  while  he  diligently 
forwarded  all  letters  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Velazquez  ; with  having  revcnted  the  representa- 
tions of  Cortez  from  being  heard  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  declaring  that  they  should  never  be  heard  there 
while  he  lived  ; with  having  interdicted  the  forward- 
ing of  arms,  merchandise,  and  reinforcements  to  New 
Spain  ; and  with  having  issued  orders  to  the  office  of 
the  India  House  at  Seville  to  arrest  the  procurators  of 
Cortez  and  all  persons  arriving  from  him.  and  to  seize 
and  detain  all  gold  that  they  should  bring.  These 
and  various  other  charges  of  similar  nature  were  dis- 
passionately investigated.  Enough  were  substan- 
tiated to  convict  Fonseca  of  the  most  partial,  oppres- 
sive and  perfidious  conduct,  and  the  cardinal  conse- 
quently forbade  him  to  interfere  in  the  cause  between 
Cortez  and  Velazquez,  and  revoked  all  the  orders 
which  the  bishop  had  issued,  in  the  matter,  to  the  In- 
dia House  of  Seville.  Indeed  Salazar,  a Spanish  his- 
torian, says  that  Fonseca  was  totally  divested  of  his 
authority  as  president  of  the  council,  and  of  all  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  New  Spain,  and  adds  that  he  was 
so  mortified  at  the  blow,  that  it  brought  on  a fit  of 
illness,  which  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.J 

The  suit  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez  was  re- 
ferred to  a special  tribunal,  composed  of  the  grand 
chancellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  was  decided 
in  1522.  The  influence  and  intrigues  of  Fonseca 
being  no  longer  of  avail,  a triumphant  verdict  was 
given  in  favor  of  Cortez,  which  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  additional 
honors  awarded  him.  This  was  another  blow  to  the 
malignant  Fonseca,  who  retained  his  enmity  against 
Cortez  until  his  last  moment,  rendered  still  more 
rancorous  by  mortification  and  disappointment. 

A charge  against  Fonseca,  of  a still  darker  nature 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  found  lurking  in 
the  pages  of  Herrera,  though  so  obscure  as  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  succeeding  historians.  He 


* Herrera,  decad.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
t Ibid.,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
I Salazar,  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.  cap  2. 
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points  to  the  bishop  as  the  instigator  of  a desperate 
and  perfidious  man,  who  conspired  against  the  life  of 
Hernando  Cortez.  This  was  one  Antonio  de  Villafafia, 
who  fomented  a conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cortez,  and 
elect  Francisco  Verdujo,  brother-in-law  of  Velazquez, 
in  his  place.  While  the  conspirators  were  Waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  poniard  Cortez,  one  of  them,  relent- 
ing, apprised  him  of  his  danger.  Villafana  was 
arrested.  He  attempted  to  swallow  a paper  contain- 
ing a list  of  the  conspirators,  but  being  seized  by  the 
throat,  a part  of  it  was  forced  from  his  mouth  contain- 
ing fourteen  names  of  persons  of  importance. 
Villafana  confessed  his  guilt,  but  tortures  could  not 
make  him  inculpate  the  persons  whose  names  were  on 
the  list,  whom  he  declared  were  ignorant  of  the  plot.  , 
He  was  hanged  by  order  of  Cortez.* 

In  the  investigation  of  the  disputes  between  Cortez 
and  Velazquez,  this  execution  of  Villafana  was  magni- 
fied into  a cruel  and  wanton  act  of  power  ; and  in 
their  eagerness  to  criminate  Cortez  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  Alvarez  declared  that  Villafana  had  been 
instigated  to  what  he  had  done  by  letters  from  Bishop 
Fonseca  ! (Que  se  movio  a lo  que  hizo  con  cartas  del 
obispo  de  Burgos. t)  It  is  not  probable  that  Fonseca 
had  recommended  assassination,  but  it  shows  the  char- 
acter of  his  agents,  and  what  must  have  been  the 
malignant  nature  of  his  instructions,  when  these  men 
thought  that  such  an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes. 
Fonseca  died  at  Burgos  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1554,  and  was  interred  at  Coca. 


No.  XXXV. 

OF  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  TERRESTRIAL  PARADISE. 

The  speculations  of  Columbus  on  the  situation  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  extravagant  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, were  such  as  have  occupied  many  grave  and 
learned  men.  A slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on  this 
curious  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  may  take  from  the  apparent  wildness  of 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents  was  anciently  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  inquiry  ; and  indeed  mankind  have 
always  been  prone  to  picture  some  place  of  perfect 
felicity,  where  the  imagination,  disappointed  in  the 
coarse  realities  of  life,  might  revel  in  an  Elysium  of 
its  own  creation.  It  is  an  idea  not  confined  to  our  re- 
ligion, but  is  found  in  ihe  rude  creeds  of  the  most  sav- 
age nations,  and  it  prevailed  generally  among  the  an- 
cients. The  speculations  concerning  the  situation  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  resemble  those  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cerning the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ; that  region  of 
delight,  which  they  forever  placed  at  the  most  remote 
verge  of  the  known  world  ; which  their  poets  embel- 
lished with  all  the  charms  of  fiction  ; after  which  they 
were  continually  longing,  and  which  they  could  never 
find.  At  one  time  it  was  in  the  Grand  Oasis  of 
Arabia.  The  exhausted  travellers,  after  traversing 
the  parched  and  sultry  desert,  hailed  this  verdant  spot 
with  rapture  ; they  refreshed  themselves  under  its 
shady  bowers,  and  beside  its  cooling  streams,  as  the 
crew  of  a tempest-tossed  vessel  repose  on  the  shores 
of  some  green  island  in  the  deep  ; and  from  its  being 
thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  As 
geographical  knowledge  increased,  the  situation  of 
the  Hesperian  gardens  was  continually  removed  to 
a greater  distance.  It  was  transferred  to  the  borders 
of  the  great  Syrtis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Atlas.  Here,  after  traversing  the  frightful  deserts  of 
Barca,  the  traveller  found  himself  in  a fair  and  fertile 
country,  watered  by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountains. 
The  oranges  and  citrons  transported  hence  to  Greece, 
where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted  the  Athe- 
nians by  their  golden  beauty  and  delicious  flavor, 

* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

t Ibid.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 


and  they  thought  that  none  but  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  could  produce  such  glorious  fruits.  In 
this  way  the  happy  region  of  the  ancients  was  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  still  in  the  remote  and  ob- 
scure extremity  of  the  world,  until  it  was  fabled  to  ex- 
ist in  the  Canaries,  thence  called  the  Fortunate  or  the 
Hesperian  Islands.  Here  it  remained,  because  dis- 
covery advanced  no  farther,  and  because  these  islands 
were  so  distant,  and  so  little  known,  as  to  allow  full 
latitude  to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.* 

In  like  manner  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, or  garden  of  Eden,  was  long  a subject  of  earnest 
inquiry  and  curious  disputation,  and  occupied  the 
aborious  attention  of  the  most  learned  theologians. 
Some  placed  it  in  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land  ; others 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of 
country  embraced  by  the  wanderings  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  ; others  in  Armenia,  in  a valley 
surrounded  by  precipitous  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  imagined  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  transported 
thither,  out  of  the  sight  of  mortals,  to  live  in  a state 
of  terrestrial  bliss  until  the  second  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  There  were  others  who  gave  it  situations 
widely  remote,  such  as  in  the  Trapoban  of  the  an- 
cients, at  present  known  as  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; or 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra  ; or  in  the  ForLunate  or 
Canary  Islands  ; or  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  ; 
or  in  some  favored  spot  under  the  equinoctial  line. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  by  these  specula- 
tors to  reconcile  the  allotted  place  with  the  description 
given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ; particularly 
of  the  great  fountain  which  watered  it,  and  which 
afterward  divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  the  Pison  or 
Phison,  the  Gihon,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddekel. 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Holy  Land  supposed 
that  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  which  afterward 
divided  itself  into  the  Phison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates,  but  that  the  sands  have  choked  up  the  an- 
cient beds  by  which  these  streams  were  supplied  ; that 
originally  the  Phison  traversed  Arabia  Deseria  and 
Arabia  Felix,  whence  it  pursued  its  course  to  the  Gulf 
of  Persia  ; that  the  Gihon  bathed  Northern  or  stony 
Arabia  and  fell  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea  ; 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  passed  by  Eden  to 
Assyria  and  Chaldea,  whence  they  discharged  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

By  most  of  the  early  commentators  the  River  Gihon 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Nile.  The  source  of  this  river 
was  unknown,  but  was  evidently  far  distant  from  the 
spots  whence  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arose. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  ingeniously  overcome, 
by  giving  it  a subterranean  course  of  some  hundreds 
of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until  it  issued 
forth  to  daylight  in  Abyssinia. j-  In  like  manner,  sub- 
terranean courses  were  given  to  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  passing  under  the  Red  Sea,  until  they 
sprang  forth  in  Armenia,  as  if  just  issuing  from  one 
common  source.  So  also  those  who  placed  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  in  islands,  supposed  that  the  rivers 
which  issued  from  it,  and  formed  those  heretofore 
named,  either  traversed  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as 
fresh  water,  by  its  greater  lightness,  may  float  above 
the  salt  ; or  that  they  flowed  through  deep  veins  and 
channels  of  the  earth,  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  was 
said  to  sink  into  the  ground  in  Greece,  and  rise  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  while  the  River  Alpheus  pursuing  it, 
but  with  less  perseverance,  rose  somewhat  short  of 
it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  the  deluge  had  destroyed  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  altered  the  whole  face  of  ihe 
earth  ; so  that  the  rivers  had  changed  their  beds,  and 
had  taken  different  directions  from  those  mentioned 
in  Genesis  ; others,  however,  among  whom  was  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis, maintained  that  the  lerrestrial  paradise  still  ex- 
isted, with  its  original  beauty  and  delights,  but  that  it 
was  inaccessible  to  mortals,  being  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  stupendous  height,  reaching  into  the  third 


* Gosselin,  Recherches  sur  la  Geog.  des  Anciens,  tom.  i. 
t Feyjoo,  Theatro  Critico,  lib.  vii.  j 2. 
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region  of  the  air,  and  approaching  the  moon  ; being 
thus  protected  by  its  elevation  from  the  ravages  of  the 
deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  equi- 
noctial line  ; or  under  that  band  of  the  heavens  meta- 
phorically called  by  the  ancients  “ the  table  of  the 
sun,” *  * comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  beyond  which  the  sun  never 
passed  in  his  annual  course.  Here  would  reign  a uni- 
tormity  of  nights  and  days  and  seasons,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  above  the  heats 
and  storms  of  the  lower  regions.  Others  transported 
the  garden  beyond  the  equinoctial  line,  and  placed  it  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  ; supposing  that  the  torrid 
zone  might  be  the  flaming  sword  appointed  to  defend 
its  entrance  against  mortals.  They  had  a fanciful 
train  of  argument  to  support  their  theory.  They  ob- 
served that  the  terrestrial  paradise  must  be  in  the 
noblest  and  happiest  part  of  the  globe  ; that  part  must 
be  under  the  noblest  part  of  the  heavens  ; as  the  merits 
of  a place  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  virtues  of 
the  earth  as  upon  the  happy  influences  of  the  stars  and 
the  favorable  and  benign  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
Now,  according  to  philosophers,  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  hemispheres.  The  southern  they  considered 
the  head,  and  the  northern  the  feet,  or  under  part  ; 
the  right  hand  the  east,  whence  commenced  the  move- 
ment of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the  left  the  west, 
toward  which  it  moved.  This  supposed,  they  observed 
that  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  head  of  all  things,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  is  always  the  best  and  noblest  part, 
governing  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  the  south, 
being  the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  and 
nobler  than  either  east,  or  west,  or  north  ; and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  they  cited  the  opinion  of  various 
philosophers  among  the  ancients,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere were  larger,  more  resplendent,  more  perfect, 
and  of  course  of  greater  virtue  and  efficacy  than  those 
or  the  northern  : an  error  universally  prevalent  until 
disproved  by  modern  discovery.  Hence  they  con- 
cluded that  in  this  southern  hemisphere,  in  this  head 
of  the  earth,  under  this  purer  and  brighter  sky,  and 
these  more  potent  and  benig.iant  stars,  was  placed  the 
terrestrial  paradise. 

Various  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  blissful  region.  As  Adam  and  all  his  progeny 
were  to  have  lived  there,  had  he  not  sinned,  and  as 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  death  to  thin 
the  number  of  mankind,  it  was  inferred  that  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  must  be  of  great  extent  to  contain 
them.  Some  gave  it  a size  equal  to  Europe  or  Africa  ; 
others  gave  it  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.  St. 
Augustine  supposed  that  as  mankind  multiplied,  num- 
bers would  be  translated  without  death  to  heaven  ; 
the  parents,  perhaps,  when  their  children  had  arrived 
at  mature  age  ; or  portions  of  the  human  race  at  the 
end  of  certain  periods,  and  when  the  population  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise  had  attained  a certain  amount. f 

Others  supposed  that  mankind,  remaining  in  a state 
of  primitive  innocence,  would  not  have  required  so 
much  space  as  at  present.  Having  no  need  of  rearing 
animals  for  subsistence,  no  land  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  pasturage  ; and  the  earth  not  being  cursed 
with  sterility,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country  to  permit  of  lallow  land  and 
the  alternation  of  crops  required  in  husbandry.  The 
spontaneous  and  never-failing  fruits  of  the  garden 
would  have  been  abundant  for  the  simple  wants  of 
man.  Still,  that  the  human  race  might  not  be 
crowded,  but  might  have  ample  space  for  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  and  the  charms  of  variety  and  change, 
some  allowed  at  least  a hundred  leagues  of  circum- 
ference to  the  garden. 

St.  Basilius  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradise:): 


* Herodot.  lib.  iii.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  io. 

t St.  August,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Sup.  Genesis, 
t St.  Basilius  was  called  the  great.  His  works  were  read 
and  admired  by  all  the  world,  even  by  Pagans.  They  are 


expatiates  with  rapture  on  the  joys  of  this  sacred 
abode,  elevated'  to  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and 
under  the  happiest  skies.  There  a pure  and  never- 
failing  pleasure  is  furnished  to  every  sense.  The  eye 
delights  in  the  admirable  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the  never- 
withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.  The  ear  is  regaled 
with  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  smell  with  the 
aromatic  odors  of  the  land.  In  like  manner  the  other 
senses  have  each  their  peculiar  enjoyments.  There 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are  unknown  and  the 
climate  unites  the  fruitfulness  of  summer,  the  joyful 
abundance  of  autumn,  and  the  sweet  freshness  and 
quietude  of  spring.  There  the  earth  is  always  green, 
the  flowers  are  ever  blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and 
delicate,  not  rushing  in  rude  and  turbid  torrents,  but 
swelling  up  in  crystal  fountains,  and  winding  in  peace- 
ful and  silver  streams.  There  no  harsh  and  boister- 
ous winds  are  permitted  to  shake  and  disturb  the  air, 
and  ravage  the  beauty  of  the  groves,  there  prevails  no 
melancholy,  nor  darksome  weather,  no  drowning  rain, 
nor  pelting  hail  ; no  forked  lightning,  nor  rending 
and  resounding  thunder  ; no  wintry  pinching  cold, 
nor  withering  and  panting  summer  heat  ; nor  anything 
else  that  can  give  pain  or  sorrow  or  annoyance,  but 
all  is  bland  and  gentle  and  serene  ; a perpetual  youth 
and  joy  reigns  throughout  all  nature,  and  nothing  de- 
cays and  dies. 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  St.  Ambrosius,  in  his 
book  on  Paradise,*  an  author  likewise  consulted  and 
cited  by  Columbus.  He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  his  touching  eloquence,  and  graceful  yet  vigorous 
style,  insured  great  popularity  to  his  writings.  Many 
of  these  opinions  are  cited  by  Glanville,  usually  called 
Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  De  Proprietati- 
bus  Rerum  ; a work  with  which  Columbus  was  evi- 
dently acquainted.  It  was  a species  of  encyclopedia 
of  the  general  knowledge  current  at  the  time,  and  was 
likely  to  recommend  itself  to  a curious  and  inquiring 
voyager.  This  author  cites  an  assertion  as  made  by 
St.  Basilius  and  St.  Ambrosius,  that  the  water  of  the 
fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  falls 
into  a great  lake  with  such  a tremendous  noise  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  are  born  deaf  ; 
and  that  from  this  lake  proceed  the  four  chief  rivers 
mentioned  in  Genesis. t 

This  passage,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hexameron  of  either  Basilius  or  Ambrosius,  from 
which  it  is  quoted  ; neither  is  it  in  the  oration  on  Par- 
adise by  the  former,  nor  in  the  letter  on  the  same 
subject  written  by  Ambrosius  to  Ambrosius  Sabinus. 
It  must  be  a misquotation  by  Glanville.  Columbus, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  it,  and 
Las  Casas  is  of  opinion  that  he  derived  thence  his  idea 
that  the  vast  body  <?f  fresh  water  which  filled  the  Gulf 
of  La  Ballena  or  Paria,  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
Paradise,  though  from  a remote  distance  ; .and  that  in 
this  gulf,  which  he  supposed  in  the  extreme  part  of 
Asia,  originated  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Ganges,  which  might  be  conducted  under  the 
land  and  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  to  the  places 
where  they  spring  forth  on  the  earth  and  assume  their 
proper  names. 

I forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  volumin- 
ous speculations  which  have  been  formed  relative  to 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  perhaps  it  maybe  thought 
that  I have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fanciful  a sub- 
ject ; but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  Colum- 

written  in  an  elevated  and  majestic  style,  with  great  splen- 
dor of  idea,  and  vast  erudition. 

* St.  Ambrosius.  Opera.  Edit.  Coignard.  Parisiis. 
MDCXC. 

t Paradisus  autem  in  Oriente,  in  altissimo  monte,  de 
cujus  cacumine  cadentes  aquae,  maximum  (aciunt  lacum, 
que  in  suo  casu  tantum  faciunt  streoitum  et  Iragorem.  quod 
omnes  incolae,  juxta  praedictum  lacum,  nascunter  surdi,  ex 
immoderato  sonitu  seu  fragore  sensum  audi  us  in  parvulis 
corrumpente.  Ut  die  it  Basilius  in  Hexameron,  similiter  et 
Ambros.  Ex  illo,  lacu,  velut  ex  uro  fonte,  procedunt  ilia 
flumina  quatuor,  Phison,  quiet  Ganges,  Gvon,  qui  et  Nilus 
dicitur,  et  Tigris  ac  Euphrates.  Bart.  Angl.  de  Proprie* 
tatibus  rerum,  lib.  15,  cap.  112.  Francofurti,  1540. 
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bus,  it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  those  veins  of  thought 
passing  through- his  mind  while  considering  the  singu- 
lar phenomena  of  the  unknown  regions  he  was  explor- 
ing, and  which  are  often  but  slightly  and  vaguely  de- 
veloped in  his  journals  and  letters.  These  specula- 
tions, likewise,  like  those  concerning  fancied  islands 
in  the  ocean,  carry  us  back  to  the  time,  and  made  us 
feel  the  mystery  and  conjectural  charm  which  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  have  since 
been  completely  dispelled  by  modern  discovery. 
Enough  has  been  cited  to  show  that  in  his  observa- 
tions concerning  the  terrestial  paradise,  Columbus  was 
not  indulging  in  any  fanciful  and  presumptuous 
chimeras,  the  offspring  of  a heated  and  disordered 
brain.  However  visionary  his  conjectures  may  seem, 
they  were  all  grounded  on  written  opinions  held  little 
less  than  oracular  in  his  day  ; and  they  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  speculations 
and  theories  of  sages  held  illustrious  for  their  wisdom 
and  erudition  in  the  school  and  cloister. 


No.  XXXVI. 

WILL  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired 
me  with  the  idea,  and  afterward  made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  me,  that  I could  navigate  and  go  to  the  Indies  from 
Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westwardly  ; which  I 
communicated  to  the  King,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to 
the  queen,  Dona  Isabella,  our  sovereigns  ; and  they 
were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessary  equipment 
of  men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  admiral  over 
the  said  ocean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  west  of  an 
imaginary  line,  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde -and  Azore  Islands  ; 
also  appointing  me  their  viceroy  and  governor  over 
all  continents  and  islands  that  I might  discover  beyond 
the  said  line  westwardly  ; with  the  right  of  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  said  offices  by  my  eldest  son  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  ; and  a grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  all 
things  found  in  the  said  jurisdiction  ; and  of  all  rents 
and  revenues  arising  from  it  ; and  the  eighth  of  all  the 
lands  and  everything  else,  together  with  the  salary 
corresponding  to  my  rank  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and 
governor,  and  all  other  emoluments  accruing  thereto, 
as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  title  and  agreement 
sanctioned  by  their  highnesses. 

And  it  pleased  the  Lord  Almighty,  that  in  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  I should 
discover  the  continent  of  the  Indies  and  many  islands, 
among  them  Hispaniola,  which  the  Indians  call  Ayte, 
and  the  Monicongos,  Cipango.  I then  returned  to 
Castile  to  their  highnesses,  who  approved  of  my  un- 
dertaking a second  enterprise  for  further  discoveries 
and  settlements  ; and  the  Lord  gave  me  victory  over 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  extends  six  hundred 
leagues,  and  I conquered  it  and  made  it  tributary  ; 
and  I discovered  many  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals, 
and  seven  hundred  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  among 
which  is  Jamaica,  which  we  call  Santiago  ; and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  of  continent  from 
south  to  west,  besides  a hundred  and  seven  to  the 
north,  which  I discovered  in  my  first  voyage,  together 
with  many  islands,  as  may  more  clearly  be  seen  by 
my  letters,  memorials,  and  maritime  charts.  And  as 
we  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a good  and  .great 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  above  islands  and 
continent,  of  which,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  belong 
to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  specified  above  ; and  considering  that 
we  are  mortal,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  every  one  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs  and 
successors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have  a 
right  to  : Wherefore  I have  concluded  to  create  an  en- 
tailed estate  (mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said  eighth  of  the 
lands,  places,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which  I 
now  proceed  to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don 


Diego,  my  son,  who  in  case  of  death  without  children 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Ferdinand  ; and 
should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  chil- 
dren and  without  my  having  any  other  sob,  then  my 
brother  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  succeed  ; and  after 
him  his  eldest  son  ; and  it  God  should  dispose  of  him 
without  heirs,  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  sons  from 
one  to  another  for  ever  ; or,  in  the  failure  of  a son,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, from  son  to  son  successively  ; or  in  their  place 
by  my  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego.  And  should 
it  please  the  Lord  that  the  estate,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  above 
successors,  should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  and 
lawful  male  heir,  the  succession  shall  then  devolve  to 
the  nearest  relation,  being  a man  pf  legitimate  birth, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Columbus  derived  from  his 
father  and  his  ancestors.  This  entailed  estate  shall 
in  nowise  be  inherited  by  a woman,  except  in  case 
that  no  male  is  to  be  found,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  of  my  real  lineage,  whose  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors,  shall  have  always  been 
Columbus.  In  such  an  event  (which  may  God  fore- 
fend),  then  the  female  of  legitimate  birth,  most  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding  possessor  of  the  estate,  shall 
succeed  to  it  ; and  this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions 
herein  stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be  understood  to 
extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the  afore- 
said and  their  heirs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  fulfilled 
by  them  ; and  failing  to  do  so  they  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  succession,  for  not  having  complied  with  what 
shall  herein  be  expressed  ; and  the  estate  to  pass  to 
the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the  one  who  held 
the  right  : and  the  person  thus  succeeding  shall  in  like 
manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also  fail  to  com- 
ply with  said  conditions  ; and  another  person,  the 
nearest  of  my  lineage,  shall  succeed,  provided  he 
abide  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be  observed  for  ever 
in  the  form  prescribed,  This  forfeiture  is  not  to  be 
incurred  for  trifling  matters,  originating  in  lawsuits, 
but  in  important  cases,  when  the  glory  of  God,  or  my 
own,  or  that  of  my  family,  may  be  concerned,  which 
supposes  a perfect  fulfilment  of  all  the  things  hereby 
ordained  ; all  which  I recommend  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  And  I supplicate  his  Holiness,  who  now  is, 
and  those  that  may  succeed  in  the  Holy  Church,  that 
if  it  should  happen  that  this  my  will  and  testament 
has  need  of  his  holy  order  and  command  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, that  such  order  be  issued  is  virtue  of  obedience, 
and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  any  wise  disfigured.  And  I also  pray 
the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns,  and  their  eldest- 
born,  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and  their  successors, 
for  the  sake  of  the  services  I have  done  them,  and 
because  it  is  just,  that  it  may  please  them  not  to  per- 
mit this  my  will  and  constitution  of  my  entailed  estate 
to  be  any  way  altered,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  I have  ordained,  for  ever,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  may  be  the 
root  and  basis  of  my  lineage,  and  a memento  of  the 
services  I have  rendered  their  highnesses  ; that,  being 
born  in  Genoa,  I came  over  to  serve  them  in  Castile, 
and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Terra  Firma  the  Indies 
and  islands  before  mentioned.  I accordingly  pray 
their  highnesses  to  order  that  this  my  privilege  and 
testament  be  held  valid,  and  be  executed  summarily 
and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,  according  to 
the  letter.  I also  pray  the  grandees  of  the  realm  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  others  having  admin- 
istration of  justice,  to  be  pleased  not  to  suffer  this  my 
will  and  testament  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  it  to 
be  fulfilled  as  by  me  ordained  ; it  being  just  that  a 
noble,  who  has  served  the  king  and  queen,  and  the 
kingdom,  should  be  respected  in  the  disposition  of  his 
estate  by  will,  testament,  institution  of  entail  or  in- 
heritance, and  that  the  same  be  not  infringed  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  first  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my 
successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  my  brothers 
Bartholomew  and  Diego,  shall  bear  my  arms,  such  as 
I shall  leave  them  after  my  days,  without  inserting 
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anything  else  in  them  ; and  they  shall  be  their  seal  to 
seal  withal.  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  any  other  who 
may  inherit  this  estate,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  the  signature  which  I 
now  make  use  of,  which  is  an  X with  an  S over  it, 
and  an  M with  a Roman  A over  it,  and  over  that  an 
S,  and  then  a Greek  Y,  with  an  S over  it,  with  its 
lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be  seen  by 
my  signatures,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  present  one. 

He  shall  only  write  “ the  Admiral,”  whatever  other 
titles  the  king  may  have  conferred  on  him.  This  is 
to  be  understood  as  respects  his  signature,  but  not 
the  enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at 
full  length  if  agreeable,  only  the  signature  is  to  be 
” the  Admiral.” 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this 
estate,  shall  possess  my  offices  of  admiral  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  to  I he  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  which 
his  highness  ordered  to  be  drawn,  running  from  pole 
to  pole  a hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as 
many  more  beyond  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  over  all 
which  I was  made,  by  their  order,  their  admiral  of 
the  sea,  with  all  the  pre-eminences  held  by  Don  Hen- 
rique  in  the  admiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me 
their  governor  and  viceroy  perpetually  and  for  ever, 
over  all  the  islands  and  main-land  discovered,  or  to  be 
discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fully 
shown  by  my  treaty  and  privilege  as  above  mentioned. 

Item  : The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor 
of  this  estate,  shall  distribute  the  revenue  which  it  may 
please  our  Lord  to  grant  him,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, under  the  above  penalty. 

First — Of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now 
and  at  all  times,  and  of  whatever  may  be  had  or  col- 
lected from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth  part  annually 
to  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Adelan- 
tado  of  the  Indies  ; and  this  is  to  continue  till  he  shall 
have  acquired  an  income  of  a million  of  maravadises, 
for  his  support,  and  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
and  will  continue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate  ; 
which  million  he  is  to  receive,  as  stated,  every  year, 
if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so  much,  and  that  he 
have  nothing  else  ; but  if  he  possess  a part  or  the 
whole  of  that  amount  in  rents,  that  thenceforth  he 
shall  not  enjoy  the  said  million,  nor  any  part  of  it,  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto 
the  said  quantity  of  a million,  if  it  should  amount  to 
so  much  : and  as  much  as  he  shall  have  of  revenue 
beside  this  fourth  part,  whatever  sum  of  maravadises 
of  known  rent  from  property  or  perpetual  offices,  the 
said  quantity  of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or 
offices  shall  be  discounted  ; and  from  the  said  million 
shall  be  reserved  whatever  marriage  portion  he  may 
receive  with  any  female  he  may  espouse  ; so  that 
whatever  he  may  receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no 
deduction  shall  be  made  on  that  account  from  said 
million,  but  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or 
may  have,  over  and  above  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  when 
it  shall  please  God  that  he  or  his  heirs  and  descend- 
ants shall  derive  from  their  property  and  offices  a rev- 
enue of  a million  arising  from  rents,  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  anything  from  the 
said  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  which  shall  re- 
main with  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  may  inherit  it. 

Item  : From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or 
from  any  other  fourth  part  of  it  (should  its  amount  be 
adequate  to  it),  shall  be  paid  every  year  to  my  son 
Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue 
shall  amount  to  two  millions,  in  the  same  form  and 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew,  who,  as  well 
as  his  heirs,  are  to  have  the  million  or  the  part  that 
may  be  wanting. 

Item  : The  said  Don  Diego  or  Don  Bartholomew 
shall  make,  out  of  the  said  estate,  for  my  brother 
Diego,  such  provision  as  may  enable  him  to  live  de- 
cently, as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I assign  no  par- 
ticular sum,  as  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  church, 
and  that  will  be  given  him  which  is  right : and  this  to 
be  given  him  in  a mass,  and  before  anything  shall 
have  been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son,  or  Barthol- 


omew my  brother,  or  their  heirs,  and  also  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  estate.  And  in 
case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  of  our 
relations,  or  other  men  of  honor  ; and  should  they  dis- 
agree among  themselves,  they  will  choose  a third  per- 
son as  arbitrator,  being  virtuous  and  not  distrusted  by 
either  party. 

Item  : All  this  revenue  which  I bequeath  to  Bar- 
tholomew, to  Ferdinand,  and  to  Diego,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  and  received  by  them  as  prescribed  under 
the  obligation  of  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  Diego  my 
son,  or  his  heirs,  they  as  well  as  their  children  : and 
should  it  appear  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  had  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  anything  touching  his  honor,  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either  in 
word  or  deed,  whereby  might  come  a scandal  and  de- 
basement to  my  family,  and  a detriment  to  my  estate  ; 
in  that  case,  nothing  further  shall  be  given  to  them 
or  him,  from  that  time  forward,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
always  to  be  faithful  to  Diego  and  to  his  successors. 

Item  : As  it  was  my  intention,  when  I first  instituted 
this  entailed  estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego 
should  dispose  for  me,  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
come in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a tithe,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  ; 
and  persisting  still  in  this  opinion,  and  hoping  that  his 
High  Majesty  will  assist  me,  and  those  who  may  inherit 
it,  in  this  or  the  New  World,  I have  resolved  that  the 
said  tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  following  : 

First — It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  estate  which  I have  ordained  and 
directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew,  till  he  have 
an  income  of  one  million,  includes  the  tenth  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  estate  ; and  that  as  in  proportion 
as  the  income  of  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  shall 
increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discounted  from  the  revenue 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  calculated,  to  know  how  much  the 
tenth  part  amounts  to  ; and  the  part  which  exceeds 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  million  for  Don 
Bartholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  of  my  family 
as  may  most  stand  in  need  of  it,  discounting  it  from 
said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not  amount  to  fifty  thou- 
sand maravadises  ; and  should  any  of  these  come  to 
have  an  income  to  this  amount,  such  a part  shall  be 
awarded  them  as  two  persons,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
may  determine  along  with  Don  Diego,  or  his  heirs. 
Thus,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  million  which  I 
leave  to  Don  Bartholomew  comprehends  the  tenth  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  estate  ; vVhich  revenue  is  to 
be  distributed  among  my  nearest  and  most  needy  re- 
lations in  the  manner  I have  directed  ; and  when 
Don  Bartholomew  have  an  income  of  one  million,  and 
that  nothing  more  shall  be  due  to  him  on  account  of 
said  fourth  part,  then,  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  the  per- 
son who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  along 
with  the  two  other  persons  which  1 shall  herein  point 
out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and  so  direct  that  the 
tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  continue  to  be  paid  to 
the  most  necessitous  members  of  my  family  that  may 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
who  shall  be  diligently  sought  out  ; and  they  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  Bar- 
tholomew is  to  derive  his  million  ; which  sums  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  deducted  from  the  said 
tenth,  which,  should  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus, 
as  it  arises  from  the  fourth  part,  shall  be  given  to  the 
most  necessitous  persons  as  aforesaid  ; and  should  it 
not  be  sufficient  that  Don  Bartholomew  shall  have  it 
until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasing,  leaving  the 
said  million  in  part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item  : The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  inheritor,  shall  appoint  two  persons  of 
conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly  related  to 
the  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  its 
amount  carefully,  and  to  cause  the  said  tenth  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which  Don  Bartholomew 
is  to  receive  his  million,  to  the  most  necessitated  mem- 
bers of  my  family  that  may  be  found  here  or  else- 
where, whom  they  shall  look  for  diligently  upon  their 
consciences  ; and  as  it  might  happen  that  said  Don 
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Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  which  may  con- 
cern their  own  welfare,  or  the  credit  and  support  of 
the  estate,  may  be  unwilling  to  make  known  the  full 
amount  of  the  income  ; nevertheless  I charge  him 
on  his  conscience  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid  ; and  I 
charge  them,  on  their  souls  and  consciences,  not  to 
denounce  or  make  it  known,  except  with  the  consent 
of  Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succeed  him  ; 
but  let  the  above  tithe  be  paid  in  the  manner  I have 
directed. 

Item  : In  orderto  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  choice  of 
the  two  nearest  relations  who  are  to  act  with  Don 
Diego  or  his  heirs,  I hereby  elect  Don  Bartholomew 
my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for 
the  other  ; and  when  these  two  shall  enter  upon  the 
business,  they  shall  choose  two  other  persons  among 
the  most  trusty,  and  most  nearly  related,  and  these 
again  shall  elect  two  others  when  it  shall  ' be  question 
of  commencing  the  examination  ; and  thus  it  shall  be 
managed  with  diligence  from  one  to  the  other,  as  well 
in  this  as  in  the  other  of  government,  for  the  service 
and  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  entailed 
estate. 

Item  : I also  enjoin  Diego,  or  any  one  that  may  in- 
herit the  estate,  to  have  and  maintain  in  the  city  of 
Genoa,  one  person  of  our  lineage  to  reside  there  with 
his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a sufficient  revenue  to  en- 
able him  to  live  decently,  as  a person  closely  con- 
nected with  the  family,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  root 
and  basis  in  that  city  ; from  which  great  good  may 
accrue  to  him,  inasmuch  as  I was  born  there,  and 
came  from  thence. 

Item  : The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  in- 
heiit  the  estate,  must  remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other 
way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  save  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be 
made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a stock  in 
the  Bank  of  St.  George,  which  gives  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent  and  in  secure  money  ; and  this  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  I am  about  to  explain. 

Item  : As  it  becomes  every  man  of  property  to  serve 
God,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  and 
as  all  moneys  deposited  with  St.  George  are  quite  safe, 
and  Genoa  is  a noble  city,  and  powerful  by  sea,  and 
as  at  the  time  that  I undertook  to  set  out  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  Indies,  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
supplicating  the  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  that  what- 
ever moneys  should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies, 
should  be  invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  ; and 
as  I did  so  supplicate  them  ; if  they  do  this,  it  will  be 
well  ; if  not,  at  all  events,  the  said  Diego,  or  such 
person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this  trust,  to  collect 
together  all  the  money  he  can,  and  accompany  the 
king  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  else  go  there  himself  with  all  the  force  he  can 
command  : and  in  pursuing  this  intention,  it  will 
please  the  Lord  to  assist  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan  ; and  should  he  not  be  able  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  will  achieve  it  in 
part.  Let  him  therefore  collect  and  make  a tund  of 
all  his  wealth  in  St.  George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  mul- 
tiply there  till  such  time  as  it  may  appear  to  him  that 
something  of  consequence  may  be  effected  as  respects 
the  project  on  Jerusalem  ; for  I believe  that  when 
their  highnesses  shall  see  that  this  is  contemplated, 
they  will  wish  to  realize  it  themselves,  or  will  afford 
him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing 
it  for  them. 

Item  : I charge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descendants, 
especially  whoever  may  inherit  this  estate,  which  con- 
sists, as  aforesaid,  of  the  tenth  of  whatsoever  may  be 
had  or  found  in  the  Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the 
lands  and  rents,  all  which,  together  with  my  rights 
and  emoluments  as  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor, 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  five  per  cent  ; I say 
that  I require  of  him  to  employ  all  this  revenue, 
as  well  as  his  person  and  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  in  well  and  faithfully  serving  and  support- 
ing their  highnesses,  or  their  successors,  even  to 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  ; since  it  was  their 
highnesses,  next  to  God,  who  first  gave  me  the  means 


of  getting  and  achieving  this  property,  although,  it  is 
true,  I came  over  to  these  realms  to  invite  them  to  the 
enterprise,  and  that  a long  time  elapsed  before  any 
provision  was  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  surprising,  as  this  was  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  all  the  world  was  ignorant,  and 
no  one  had  any  faith  in  it  ; wherefore  I am  by  so 
much  the  more  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  because 
they  have  since  also  much  favored  and  promoted  me. 

Item  : I also  require  of  Diego,  or  whomsoever  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
schism  taking  place  in  the  Church  of  God,  or  that  any 
person  of  whatever  class  or  condition  should  attempt 
to  despoil  it  of  its  property  and  honors,  they  hasten 
to  offer  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  that  is,  if  they  are 
not  heretics  (which  God  forbid  !)  their  persons,  power, 
and  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such 
schism,  and  preventing  any  spoliation  of  the  honor 
and  property  of  the  church. 

Item  : I command  the  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may 
possess  the  said  estate,  to  labor  and  strive  for  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  aggrandizement  of  the  city  of 
Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  his  power  and  means  in 
defending  and  enhancing  the  good  and  credit  of  that 
republic,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  service  of 
the  church  of  God,  or  the  high  dignity  of  our  king  and 
queen,  our  lords,  and  their  successors. 

Item  : The  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  or 
succeed  to  the  estate,  out  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  revenue,  from  which,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be  taken 
the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartholomew  or  his  heirs  shall 
have  saved  the  two  millions,  or  part  of  them,  and 
when  the  time  shall  come  of  making  a distribution 
among  our  relations,  shall  apply  and  invest  the  said 
tenth  in  providing  marriages  for  such  daughters  of  our 
lineage  as  may  require  it,  and  in  doing  all  the  good  in 
their  power. 

Item  : When  a suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  shall 
order  a church  to  be  built  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  be  called  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion  ; to  which  is  to  be  annexed 
an  hospital,  upon  the  best  possible  plan,  like  those  of 
Italy  and  Castile,  and  a chapel  erected  to  say  mass  in 
for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  my  ancestors 
and  successors  with  great  devotion,  since  no  doubt  ii 
will  please  the  Lord  to  give  us  a sufficient  revenue  for 
this  and  the  aforementioned  purposes. 

Item  : I also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever 
may  inherit  after  him,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and 
maintaining  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  four  good 
professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
studying  and  laboring  to  convert  'o  our  holy  faith  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indies  ; and  in  proportion  as,  by 
God’s  will,  the  revenue  of  the  estate  shall  increase,  in 
the  same  degree  shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  de- 
vout increase,  who  are  to  strive  to  make  Christians  of 
the  natives  ; in  attaining  which  no  expense  should  be 
thought  too  great.  And  in  commemoration  of  all  that 
I hereby  ordain,  and  of  the  foregoing,  a monument  of 
marble  shall  be  erected  in  the  said  church  of  la  Con- 
cepcion, in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  to  serve  as  a 
record  of  what  I here  enjoin  on  the  said  Diego,  as 
well  as  to  other  persons  who  may  look  upon  it  ; which 
marble  shall  contain  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect. 

Item  : I also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whom- 
soever may  succeed  him  in  the  estate,  that  every  time, 
and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first  show  this  obli- 
gation, "or  a copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  praying  him 
to  read  it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire 
respecting  its  fulfilment  ; from  which  will  redound 
great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

S. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

EL  ALMIRANTE. 

No.  XXXVII. 

SIGNATURE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

As  everything  respecting  Columbus  is  full  of  in- 
terest, his  signature  has  been  a matter  of  some  dis- 
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cussion.  It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bigoted 
character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  man,  who,  considering  himself  mysteri- 
ously elected  and  set  apart  from  among  men  for  cer- 
tain great  purposes,  adopted  a correspondent  formality 
and  solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.  His  signature  was 
as  follows  : g 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

XPO  FERENS. 

The  first  half  of  the  signature,  XPO  (for  CHRIS- 
TO), is  in  Greek  letters  ; the  second,  FERENS,  is  in 
Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  those  days  ; and  even 
at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  in 
signatures  and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

1 he  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  a pious  ejaculation.  To  read 
them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters,  and  con- 
nect them  with  those  above.  Signor  Gio.  Batista 
Spotorno  conjectures  them  to  mean  either  Xristus 
(Christus)  Sancta  Maria  Yosephus,  or,  Salve  me, 


Xristus,  Maria,  Yosephus.  Th & North  American  Re- 
view, for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus 
for  Josephus,  but  the  suggestion  of  Spotorno  is  most 
probably  correct,  a common  Spanish  ejaculation  is 
“ Jesus  Maria  y Jos6.  ” 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not  en- 
tirely gone  by,  to  accompany  the  signature  with  some 
words  of  religious  purport.  One  object  of  this  prac- 
tice was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a Christian.  This 
was  of  some  importance  in  a country  in  which  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  were  proscribed  and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his 
father,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  usually  com- 
menced by  writing  “ Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in 
via  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies 
which  he  considered  as  referring  to  his  discoveries, 
and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  with 
the  same  words.  This  practice  is  akin  to  that  of  plac- 
ing the  initials  of  pious  words  above  his  signature,  and 
gives  great  probability  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  deciphered. 
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A. 

Acuna,  Don  Alonzo  de,  summons  Columbus  to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  on  his  return  from  the  New 
World,  67. 

Address  of  an  Indian  of  Cuba  to  Columbus,  109. 

Adelantado,  title  of,  given  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
confirmed  by  the  king,  133. 

Adrian  de  Moxica,  158. 

Admiral,  the,  a title  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  de- 
scendants, 133. 

Africa,  essay  on  the  navigation  of,  by  the  ancients,  257. 

Aguado.  Juan,  recommended  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment by  Columbus,  90  ; appointed  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  125  ; arrives 
at  Isabella,  ib.  ; his  insolent  behavior,  ib.  ; his  in- 
terview with  Columbus,  126  ; the  Caciques  having 
preferred  complaints  against  Columbus,  he  deter- 
mines  on  returning  to  Spain,  127. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  character  of,  74  ; famous  bulls 
of,  relative  to  the  New  World,  ib.  ; letter  of  Colum- 
bus to.  184. 

Aliaco,  Pedro,  work  of,  referred  to,  113. 

Alligators,  found  in  great  numbers  at  Puerto  Bello, 
192. 

All  Saints,  discovery  of  the  bay  of,  248. 

Alonzo,  Don,  heir  apparent  of  Portugal,  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Isabella,  28. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  extreme  point  of  Cuba,  51, 
102. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  Don  Diego  Columbus  marries  his 
daugh'er,  237  ; he  assists  in  obtaining  justice  for 
his  son-in-law,  ib. 

Alvaro,  Don,  de  Portugal,  attack  upon,  in  the  royal 
tent,  27. 

Amazons,  an  island  of  supposed,  63  ; warlike  women 
of  the  Caribbee  islands,  82,  129. 

Amazons,  river  of,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pinzon,  178. 

Amber,  specimens  of,  among  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
94- 

Anacaona,  wife  to  Caonabo,  retires  with  her  brother 
Behechio,  after  the  great  battle  of  the  Vega,  122;  com- 
poses legendary  ballads,  145  ; her  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  ; counsels  her  brother  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ; her  reception 
of  the  Adelantado,  146  ; her  wonder  and  delight  at 
seeing  a Spanish  ship,  149  ; her  grief  at  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Adelantado,  ib.  ; her  conduct  in  respect 
to  her  daughter  and  Guevara,  167  ; her  admiration 
of  the  Spaniards  turned  into  detestation,  215  ; re- 
ceives a visit  from  Ovando,  216  ; is  seized,  ib.  ; 
carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ; and  igno- 
miniously  hanged,  ib.  ; her  fine  character,  217. 

Anana,  or  the  pineapple,  first  met  with,  81. 

Angel,  Luis  de  St.,  his  remonstrance  with  the  queen 
relative  to  the  project  of  Columbus,  31  ; succeeds, 
ib. 

Antigua,  island  of,  discovered,  82. 

Antilles,  the,  discovered,  82  ; taken  possession  of,  ib. 

Apparitions,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in  respect  to,  97. 

Arana,  Diego  de,  left  in  charge  of  Hispaniola,  during 
the  first  absence  of  Columbus,  60  ; history  of  the 
disaster  which  occurred  to  him  after  the  departure 
of  Columbus,  85. 

Aran,  Pedro  de,  commander  of  one  of  Columbus’s 
ships  on  his  third  voyage,  136. 

Architecture,  first  signs  of  solid,  found  in  the  New 
World,  191. 

Areytos,  or  ballads,  of  the  Haytians,  98. 


Aristi^abal,  Don  Gabriel  de,  solicits  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Columbus,  235. 

Arriaga,  Luis  de,  is  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Mag- 
dalena, 1 16. 

Astrolabe,  the,  applied  to  navigation,  20. 

Alalantis,  Plato’s,  observations  on,  269. 

Audience,  royal,  court  of,  established,  237. 

Augustine,  St.,  his  arguments  against  the  existence  of 
Antipodes,  25. 

Augustine,  St.,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Pinzon,  178. 

Aurea  Chersonesus,  the  place  whence  Solomon  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  gold,  196. 

Azores,  the,  when  discovered,  ir  ; arrival  at  by 
Columbus  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  65. 

B. 

Babeque,  a supposed  island,  Columbus  goes  in  search 
of,  50,  103. 

Bahama  Islands,  discovery  of,  41  ; cruise  among 
the,  44. 

Ballads  of  the  Haytians,  98,  123. 

Ballester,  Miguel,  his  conduct  during  the  conspiracy 
of  Roldan,  151  ; receives  a letter  from  Columbus, 
158  ; his  character,  ib.  ; interview  with  Roldan, 
ib.  ; second  interview,  160  ; sends  advice  to  the  ad- 
miral, ib.  ; is  besieged  in  the1  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion, ib.  ; sails  for  Spain,  163. 

Barbas,  Las,  islands  of,  discovered,  201. 

Barrantes,  Garcia  de,  sails  for  Spain  163. 

Barros,  Joam  de,  his  account  of  Columbus’s  propo- 
sition to  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  20. 

Basil,  St.,  his  description  of  Paradise,  282. 

Bastides,  Rodrigo,  of  Seville,  explores  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  178. 

Baza,  surrender  of,  28. 

Beata,  Cape,  sailors  of  Columbus  climb  the  rock  of, 
141. 

Behem,  Martin,  his  planisphere,  35  ; an  account  of, 
254  : the  assertion  relative  to  his  having  discovered 
the  western  world,  previous  to  Columbus  considered, 
255- 

Behechio  assists  Caonabo,  and  kills  one  of  the  wives  of 
Guacanagari,  117  ; the  only  Cacique  who  does  not 
sue  for  peace,  122  ; receives  a visit  from  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  145  ; his  reception  of  him,  146  ; 
consents  to  pay  tribute,  ib.  ; invites  the  Adelantado 
to  come  and  receive  it,  149  ; his  astonishment  at 
visiting  a Spanish  ship,  ib. 

Belen,  river  of,  discovered,  194  ; abounds  in  fish, 
196  ; Columbus  commences  a settlement  on  its 
banks,  ib. 

Bell  of  Isabella,  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Haytians 
in  respect  to  it,  118. 

Belvis  Pablo,  sent  to  Hayti  in  the  place  of  Fermin 
Cedo,  125. 

Berahoma,  condemned  to  death  for  having  violated 
the  wife  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Vega,  150  ; is  par- 
doned, ib. 

Bernaldez,  Andrez,  a short  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  278. 

Bernardo  of  Valentia,  his  conspiracy  at  Jamaica,  208. 

Bloodhounds,  first  use  of  in  the  New  World,  103  ; em- 
ployed by  Columbus  in  his  wars  with  the  Haytians, 
121. 

Bobadilla,  Don  Francisco  de,  charged  with  a com- 
mission to  Hispaniola  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Columbus,  170  ; his  character,  ib.  ; instructions 
with  which  he  is  charged,  ib.  ; sails,  ib.  ; arrives 
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at  St.  Domingo,  171  ; his  judgment  formed  before 
he  leaves  his  ship,  ib.  ; assumes  power  on  landing, 
ib.  ; storms  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo,  172  ; as- 
sumes the  government  before  he  investigates  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  ib.  ; seizes  his  arms,  gold, 
secret  papers,  etc.,  ib.  ; summoas  Columbus  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  173  ; his  baseness  in  collecting  evi- 
dence. ib.  ; puls  Don  Diego  in  chains,  ib.  ; also 
Columbus,  174  ; his  fears  in  respect  to  the  Adelan- 
tado,  ib.  ; puis  him  in  irons,  ib  ; his  maladmin- 
istration, 1S0  ; a saying  of  his,  ib.  ; superseded  in 
his  government  by  Ovando,  181  ; sails  for  Spain 
and  is  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  in  a violent  hurricane, 
186. 

Boca  del  Sierpe,  138. 

Borgonon,  Juan,  labors  to  convert  the  Haytians,  147. 

Boyle,  Bernardo,  friar,  appointed  apostolical  vicar  for 
the  New  World,  75  , his  advice  to  Columbus  in  re- 
spect to  Guacanagari,  88  ; confirms  the  accounts 
sent  home  by  Columbus,  91  ; consecrates  the  first 
church  at  Isabella,  ib.  ; his  character  and  conduct, 
99  ; his  hatred  of  Columbus,  115  ; encourages  the 
misconduct  of  Margarite,  ib.  ; forms  the  plan  of 
seizing  Bartholomew  Columbus’s  ships  and  return- 
ing to  Spain,  ib.  ; sets  sails,  ib.  ; his  accusations  of 
Columbus  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  124. 

Brandan,  St.,  imaginary  island  of,  270. 

Brazils,  the,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pinzon,  178  ; a 
part  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Por- 
tuguese crown  by  Cabral,  ib. 

Breviesca,  Ximeno  de,  a worthless  hireling,  135  ; his 
conduct  and  punishment,  ib. 

Bucklers,  used  by  the  natives  of  Trinidad,  138. 

Bull  of  Partition  issued  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  73  ; rel- 
ative to  the  New  World,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander 

VI.,  74. 

of  Demarcation,  74. 

Burgos,  the  court  held  at,  132. 

Butios,  the  priests  of  the  Haytians,  96. 

Butterflies,  clouds  of,  seen  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  107. 


C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  Labrador,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  that  visited  the  main-land  of  the  New  World, 
252. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  discovers  part  of  the  Bra- 
zils, and  takes  possession  of  il  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  178. 

Cabron,  Cape,  or  Capo  del  Enamorado,  62. 

Cacao,  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  187. 

Caciques,  seizure  of  fourteen,  in  the  night,  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus  and  his  officers,  148. 

Canaries,  an  optical  delusion  seen  by  the  people  of 
the,  13  ; arrival  of  Columbus  at,  in  his  first  voyage, 
36- 

Canoes,  capable  of  containing  150  persons,  seen  at 
Puerto  Santo,  51  ; large  size  of  those  at  Jamaica, 
103. 

Caonabo.  character  and  conduct  of,  86  ; takes  the 
fortress  at  La  Navidad,  ib.  ; and  massacres  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  ; assembles  his  warriors,  99  ; Co- 
lumbus leaves  directions  with  Margarite  to  sur- 
prise, 101  ; besieges  Ojeda,  116  ; gives  up  the  siege 
and  retires,  ib.  ; forms  a plan  of  exterminating  the 
Spaniards,  117  ; invades  the  territories  of  Guacana- 
gari, ib.  ; character  of,  118  ; is  visited  by  Ojeda,  with 
a design  to  entrap  him,  ib.  ; agrees  to  wait  upon 
Columbus,  and  sets  forward,  ib.  ; is  taken  by  strata- 
gem, ib.  ; is  chained,  ib.  ; his  conduct  when  in  the 
presence  of  Columbus,  119  ; embarks  for  Spain, 
129  ; a Guadaloupe  woman  falls  in  love  with  him, 
ib.  ; dies  on  the  voyage,  130. 

Carocol,  island  of,  140. 

Cariari,  transactions  at,  189. 

Caribbee  Islands  discovered,  80. 

Caribs,  character  of  the,  81  , origin  of,  83  ; cruelty 
to,  238. 

Caravajal,  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de,  his  embassy  to 
Portugal,  77. 


Caravajal,  Alonzo  de,  commander  of  one  of  Colum- 
bus’s ships,  on  his  third  voyage,  136  ; arrives  at 
Hispaniola,  157  ; volunteers  to  endeavor  to  bring 
the  rebels  of  Xasagua  to  obedience,  ib.  ; his  ship 
strikes  on  a sand-bank,  ib.  ; arrives  at  St.  Domingo 
by  land,  158  ; suspicions  entertained  against  him, 
159  ; takes  a letter  from  the  admiral  to  Roldan,  160  ; 
takes  piopositions  from  Roldan  to  the  admiral, 
161  ; another  interview  with  Roldan,  ib.  ; appointed 
factor  to  Columbus,  181  ; his  evidence  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 

Carracks,  description  of,  79  ; see  note. 

Casas,  Las,  his  character  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
92  ; his  observations  relative  to  Hayti,  94  ; his  ac- 
count of  two  Spaniards,  100  ; his  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  administration  of  Ovando,  112, 
note  ; his  account  of  a combat  between  one  Indian 
and  two  mounted  cavaliers,  217  ; is  present  at  a 
battle  in  Higuey,  219-20  ; his  remark  on  the  cold  re- 
ception of  Columbus  by  the  king!  225  ; his  remark 
in  respect  to  the  injustice  of  Ferdinand,  226  ; an 
account  of,  274  ; his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, 
275  ; his  dubious  expedient  to  lessen  the  quantum 
of  human  misery,  ib.  ; character  of  his  General 
History  of  the  Indies,  ib. 

Castaneda,  Juan  de,  his  disgraceful  reception  of 
Columbus  on  his  return  from  the  New  World, 
66  ; cause  of  his  conduct,  ib. 

Catalina,  a Carib,  her  admiration  of  Guacanagari, 
88  ; proposes  to  her  captive  companions  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  liberty,  ib.  ; escapes  by  swim- 
ming, ib. 

Catalina,  a female  Cacique,  falls  in  love  with  Miguel 
Diaz,  127  ; imparts  to  him  a knowledge  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Hayna,  ib. 

Cathay,  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  in  respect  to,  267  ; 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  268. 

Catherine,  St.,  discovery  of,  51. 

Cavern,  near  Cape  Frangois,  description  of,  96. 

Caymans,  islands  of,  201. 

Cedo,  Fermin,  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  gold  found 
in  Hispaniola,  92  ; Belvis  sent  in  his  place,  125. 

Ceuta,  the  bishop  of,  his  arguments  against  the  prop- 
osition of  Columbus,  20  ; proposes  to  the  council 
to  keep  Columbus  in  suspense,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  send  a ship  in  the  route  proposed,  21  ; this  ad- 
vice acted  upon,  ib.  ; and  fails,  ib. 

Chanca,  Dr.,  confirms  the  accounts  sent  home  by 
Columbus,  91. 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  his  kindness  to  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  113. 

Charles  V.  succeeds  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  238  ; 
recognizes  the  innocence  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
ib.  ; acknowledges  the  right  of  Don  Diego  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  viceroy,  239  ; his  orders  in  respect 
to  the  claims  of  Don  Diego's  widow,  240  ; his  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  slave  trade,  275. 

Charlevoix,  his  description  of  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 
47- 

Chaufepie,  Jacques  George,  a passage  from,  in  respect 
to  the  Colombos,  245. 

Christoval,  St.,  fortress  of,  erected  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  144  ; mountains  of,  195. 

Cibao,  Columbus’s  expedition  to  the  mountains  of, 
92  ; meaning  of  the  word  Cibao,  94  ; Luxan's  de- 
scription of  the  mountains  of,  95. 

Ciguayens,  a warlike  Indian  tribe,  account  of,  63. 

Cintra,  rock  of,  arrival  at,  by  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  New  World,  67. 

Cipango  (or  Japan),  Marco  Polo’s  account  of,  268. 

Cities,  island  of  the  Seven,  272. 

Cladera,  Don  Christoval,  his  refutation  of  a letter  writ- 
ten by  M.  Otto,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  255. 

Colon,  Diego,  acts  as  interpreter.  102,  109  ; his  speech 
to  the  natives  of  Cuba,  no;  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  Cacique  Guarionex,  11S. 

Colombo,  the  old  Genoese  admiral,  conveys  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France, 
10. 

Colombo,  the  younger  (nephew  of  the  old  admiral),  8 
famous  corsair,  10. 
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Colombo,  Balthazar,  of  Cuccaro,  loses  his  cause  in 
respect  to  the  heirship  of  Columbus,  240. 

, Juan,  commander  of  one  of  Columbus’s  ships 

on  his  third  voyage,  136. 

Colombos,  the  navigators,  an  account  of,  245  ; cap- 
ture of  the  Venetian  galleys,  246. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  accompanies  Bartholomew 
Diaz  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  112  J,  an  account  of 
his  proceedings,  113  ; arrives  at  Valladolid,  ib.  ; 
sent  to  assist  his  brother  with  three  ships,  ib.  ; char- 
acter of,  ib.  ; is  invested  by  Columbus  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adelantado,  114  ; attends  his 
brother  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Vega,  I2i  ; goes  to  the  mines  of  Hayna,  128  ; is  in- 
vested with  the  command  on  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus to  Spain,  ib.  ; takes  Porras  prisoner,  136  ; sails 
to  meet  his  brother,  141  ; account  ot  his  administra- 
tion during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  144  ; sends 
300  Indians  to  Spain  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  ib.  ; 
erects  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo,  145  ; pays  a 
visit  to  Behechio,  146  ; his  reception,  ib.  ; demands 
a tribute,  ib.  ; establishes  a chain  of  military  posts, 
ib.  ; causes  several  Indians  who  had  broken  some 
Christian  images,  etc.,  to  be  burnt,  147  ; marches 
against  the  Caciques,  who  had  formed  a conspiracy 
against  the  Spaniards,  148  ; causes  them  to  be 
seized,  ib.  ; pardons  most  of  them,  ib.  ; again 
visits  Behechio  to  receive  the  tribute  of  cotton,  149  ; 
his  skill  in  government,  ib.  ; a conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  Roldan,  150  ; narrowly  escapes 
assassination,  151  ; repairs  to  the  Vega  in  relief  of 
Fort  Conception,  ib.  ; his  interview  with  Roldan, 
152  ; is  shut  up  in  Fort  Conception,  153  ; relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Coronal,  ib.  ; publishes  an  amnesty 
to  all  who  return  to  their  duty,  ib.  ; marches  against 
Guarionex,  who  has  rebelled,  154  ; his  campaign  in 
the  mountains  of  Ciguay,  ib.  ; releases  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Caciques  whc.n  he  had  taken  with  May- 
obanex,  155  ; favorable  consequences  of  this,  ib.  ; 
his  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  rebels  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Guevara  and  Moxica,  168  ; is 
put  in  irons  by  Bobadilla,  174  ; accompanies  Colum- 
bus on  his  fourth  voyage,  1S5  ; waits  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ercilla,  ib.  ; takes  possession  of  Cape 
Honduras  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
188  ; lands  at  Cariari,  189  ; forms  a plan  to  seize 
Quibian,  197  ; does  so,  with  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, ib.  ; Quibian  escapes,  ib.  ; and  attacks  in 
return,  198  ; is  finally  compelled  to  remove  the 
settlement  to  another  place,  199  ; is  in  great  dan- 
ger, ib.  ; compelled  to  embark  with  his  brother  and 
all  his  men,  200  ; sets  sail  from  St.  Domingo  for 
Spain  with  his  brother,  222  ; proceeds  to  court  to 
urge  the  justice  of  the  king,  225  ; accompanies  his 
brother  to  court,  ib.  ; goes  to  represent  his  brother 
on  the  arrival  of  the  new  king  and  queen  of  Castile, 
227  ; is  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  by  Ferdinand  to 
admonish  his  nephew,  Don  Diego,  238  ; is  presented 
with  the  property  and  government  of  Mona  for  life, 
etc.,  ib.  ; dies  at  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ; his  character, 
ib. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  account  of  his  birth,  parent- 
age, and  education,  8 ; early  life  of,  ib.  ; his  first 
voyage,  9 ; engages  in  the  service  of  Reinier,  King 
of  Naples,  ib. ; alters  the  point  of  the  compass  of  his 
ship  to  deceive  his  discontented  crew,  ib.  ; engaged 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  10  ; said  to 
be  appointed  captain  of  several  Genoese  ships  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XI.,  ib.  ; his  gallant  conduct  when 
sailing  with  Colombo  the  younger,  ib.  ; goes  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  takes  up  his  residence,  10,  12  ; 
picture  of  his  person,  ib.  ; early  character,  ib.  ; be- 
comes enamored  of  Dona  Felipa  Monis  de  Pales- 
trello,  whom  he  marries,  ib.  ; becomes  possessed  of 
his  father-in-law’s  charts,  journals,  etc.,  ib.  ; re- 
moves to  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  13  ; becomes 
acquainted  with  Pedro  Correo,  a navigator  of  note, 
ib.  ; is  animated  with  a wish  to  make  discoveries, 
ib.  ; grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  belief  of  the 
existence  of  undiscovered  countries  in  the  West, 
14;  correspondence  of  Columbus  with  Paulo  Tos- 


canelli,  16  ; makes  a voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
ib.  ; the  astrolabe  having  been  applied  to  naviga- 
tion, Columbus  proposes  a voyage  of  discovery  to 
John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  20  ; this  proposition  is 
referred  to  a junto  charged  with  all  matters  relating 
to  maritime  discovery,  ib.  ; who  regard  the  project 
as  visionary,  ib.  ; the  king  then  refers  it  to  his  coun- 
cil, ib.  ; by  whom  it  is  condemned,  21  ; a ship  is 
secretly  sent  in  the  direction  proposed,  but  returns, 
ib.  ; Columbus’s  indignation,  ib.  ; loses  his  wife, 
ib.  ; quits  Portugal,  ib.  ; goes  to  Genoa  and  pro- 
poses his  project  to  the  government,  ib.  ; it  is  re- 
jected, ib.  ; visits  his  father,  ib.  ; supposed  by 
some  to  have  carried  his  plan  to  Venice,  22  ; arrives 
in  Spain,  and  requests  a little  bread  and  water  at  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  29  ; the  prior  detains 
him  as  a guest,  ib.  ; and  invites  Garcia  Fernandez 
to  meet  him,  ib.  ; gives  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Queen  Isabella’s  con- 
fessor, ib.  ; sets  out  for  Cordova,  22  ; arrives  there, 
23  ; finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  a hearing,  ib.  ; 
the  queen’s  confessor  regards  his  plan  as  impossi- 
ble, ib.  ; maintains  himself  by  designing  maps  and 
charts,  28  ; is  received  into  the  house  of  Alonzo  de 
Quintanilla,  23  ; introduced  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  24  ; who  gives  him  an  attentive  hearing,' 
ib.  ; becomes  his  friend  and  procures  him  an  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  ib.  ; who  desires  the  prior  of  Prado 
to  assemble  astronomers,  etc.,  to  hold  conference 
with  him,  ib.  ; Columbus  appears  before  the  assem- 
bly at  Salamanca,  ib.  ; arguments  against  his  theory, 
25  ; his  reply,  ib.  ; the  subject  experiences  procras- 
tination and  neglect,  26  ; is  compelled  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  court,  27  ; his  plan  recommended 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  27,  30,  31  ; receives 
an  invitation  to  return  to  Portugal  from  John  II., 
27  ; receives  a favorable  letter  from  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  ib.  ; distinguishes  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1489,  and  is  impressed  deeply  with  the 
arrival  and  message  of  two  friars  from  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt  relative  to  the  Holy  Land,  28  ; determines 
to  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his  intended  dis- 
covery to  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  ib.  ; council  of 
learned  men  again  convened,  ib.  ; who  pronounce 
the  scheme  vain  and  impossible,  ib.  ; receives  a 
message  from  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ; has  an  audience 
of  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ; leaves  Seville  in  disgust, 
29  ; forms  a connection  with  Beatrix  Enriquez,  24  ; 
applies  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  rejects 
his  plan,  22  ; applies  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
who  is  prevented  from  acceding  to  his  plan  from  a 
fear  of  the  court,  ib.  ; returns  to  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  29  ; Alonzo  Pinzon  offers  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses in  a renewed  application  to  the  court,  ib.  ; 
returns  at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  30  ; witnesses 
the  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms,  ib.  ; 
negotiation  with  persons  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eigns, ib.  ; his  propositions  are  considered  extrav- 
agant, ib.  ; are  pronounced  inadmissible,  ib.,  ; 
lower  terms  are  offered  him,  which  he  rejects,  31  ; 
the  negotiation  broken  off,  ib.  ; quits  Santa  Fe,  ib.  ; 
Luis  de  St.  Angel  reasons  with  the  queen,  ib.  ; who 
at  last  consents,  ib.  ; a messenger  dispatched  to 
recall  Columbus,  ib.  ; he  returns  to  Santa  Fe,  32  ; 
arrangement  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  ib.  ; his 
son  appointed  page  to  Prince  Juan,  33  ; he  returns 
to  La  Rabida,  ib.  ; preparations  at  the  Port  of 
Palos,  and  apprehensions  there  relative  to  the 
expedition,  ib.  ; not  a vessel  can  be  procured,  ib.  ; 
they  are  at  last  furnished,  ib.  ; Columbus  hoists  his 
flag,  34  ; sails,  35  ; prologue  to  his  voyage,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of  the  map  he  had  prepared  previous  to 
sailing,  ib.  ; difficulties  begin  to  arise,  36  ; arrives 
at  the  Canaries,  ib.  ; comes  in  sight  of  Mount 
Teneriffe,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Gomera,  ib.  ; the  news 
which  reached  him  there,  ib.  ; alarm  of  his  sailors 
on  losing  all  sight  of  land,  ib.  ; begins  to  keep  two 
reckonings,  37  ; falls  in  with  part  of  a mast,  ib.  ; 
notices  a variation  of  the  needle,  ib.  ; his  opinoin 
relative  to  that  phenomenon,  ib.  ; they  are  visited 
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by  two  birds,  ib.  ; terrors  of  the  seamen,  ib.  ; sees 
large  patches  of  weeds,  ib.  ; his  situation  becomes 
more  critical,  38  ; part  of  his  crew  determine, 
should  he  refuse  to  return,  to  throw  him  into  the 
sea,  39  ; false  appearance  of  land,  ib.,  40  ; his 
crew  become  exceedingly  clamorous,  41  ; the  as- 
sertion that  he  capitulated  with  them  disproved, 
ib.  ; his  address  to  the  crew,  ib.  ; sees  a light,  42  ; 
land  discovered,  ib.  ; the  reward  for  land  adjudged 
to  him,  ib.  ; lands  on  the  island  of  St.  Salvador, 
ib.  ; which  he  takes  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  ib.  ; the  surprise  of  the 
natives,  ib.  ; gold  first  discovered,  43  ; recon- 
noitres the  island,  44  ; takes  seven  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  teach  them  Spanish  that  they  might  be- 
come interpreters,  ib.  ; discovers  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Concepcion,  ib.  ; discovers  Exuma,  45  ; dis- 
covers Isabella,  ib.  ; hears  of  two  islands  called 
Cuba  and  Bohio,  46  ; sails  in  search  of  the 
former,  ib  ; discovers  it,  ib.  ; takes  formal  pos- 
session, ib.  ; sends  two  Spaniards  up  the  country, 
48  ; coasts  along  the  shore,  ib.  ; return  of  the 
Spaniards  with  their  report,  49  ; goes  in  search 
of  the  supposed  island  of  Babeque,  50  ; discovers 
an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
King’s  Garden,  51  ; desertion  of  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
ib.  ; discovers  St.  Catharine,  in  which  he  finds 
stones  veined  with  gold,  ib,  ; specimen  of  his  style 
in  description  ib.  ; reaches  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  ib.  ; discovers  His- 
paniola, ib.  ; its  transcendent  appearance,  52  ; 
enters  a harbor,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St. 
Nicholas,  ib.  ; a female  brought  to  him  who  wore 
an  ornament  of  gold  in  her  nose,  ib.  ; coasts  along 
the  shores,  55  ; is  visited  by  a Cacique,  ib.  ; re- 
ceives a message  from  Guacanagari,  56  ; his  ship 
strikes  upon  a sand-bank  in  the  night,  57  ; some 
of  his  crew  desert  in  a boat,  ib.  ; the  ship  becomes 
a wreck,  and  he  takes  refuge  on  board  a caravel, 
ib.  ; receives  assistance  from  Guacanagari,  ib.  ; 
transactions  with  the  natives,  ib.  ; is  invited  to  the 
residence  of  Guacanagari,  58  ; his  affectionate  re- 
ception of  him,  ib.  ; his  people  desire  to  have 
permission  to  remain  in  the  island,  59  ; he  forms 
the  plan  of  a colony  and  the  design  of  construct- 
ing a fortress,  ib.  ; and  of  returning  to  Spain  for 
reinforcements,  ib.  ; entertained  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner  by  Guacanagari,  60  ; who  pro- 
cures for  him  a great  quantity  of  gold  previous  to 
his  departure,  ib.  ; his  address  to  the  people,  ib,  ; 
gives  a feast  to  the  chieftains,  61  ; sails,  ib.  ; 
coasts  toward  the  eastern  end  of  Hispaniola,  62  ; 
meets  with  Pinzon,  ib.  ; Pinzon’s  apology,  ib.  ; 
account  of  the  Ciguayens,  63  ; the  first  native  blood 
shed  by  the  whites,  ib.  ; account  of  the  return  voy- 
age, 64  ; encounters  violent  storms,  ib.  ; the  crew 
draw  lots  who  shall  perform  pilgrimages,  65  ; two 
lots  fall  to  the  admiral  ; vows  made,  ib.  ; commits 
an  account  of  his  voyage  in  a barrel  to  the  sea,  ib.  ; 
land  discovered,  ib.  ; which  proves  to  be  the  Azores, 
ib.  ; transactions  at  St.  Mary’s,  66  ; receives  sup- 
plies and  a message  from  the  governor,  ib.  ; at- 
tempted performance  of  the  vow  made  during  the 
storm,  ib.  ; the  seamen  taken  prisoners  by  the  rab- 
ble, headed  by  the  governor,  ib.  ; the  governor’s 
disgraceful  conduct,  ib.  ; seamen  liberated,  ib.  ; 
cause  of  the  governor's  conduct,  ib.  ; violent  gales, 
67  ; lots  for  pilgrimages  again  cast,  ib.  ; arrives 
off  Cintra,  in  Portugal,  ib.  ; writes  to  the  sovereigns 
and  the  King  of  Portugal,  ib.  ; is  summoned  by  a 
Portuguese  admiral  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
ib.  ; effect  of  his  return  at  Lisbon,  ib.  ; receives  an 
invitation  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  68  ; inter- 
view with  the  king,  ib. ; jealousy  of  the  king  excited, 
ib.  ; a proposition  to  the  king  by  some  of  his  court- 
iers to  assassinate  Columbus  and  take  advantage  of 
his  discoveries,  ib.  ; rejected  by  the  king,  69  ; dis- 
graceful plot  of  the  king  to  rob  Spain  of  the  newly 
discovered  possessions,  ib.  ; his  interview  with  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  ib.  : enters  the  harbor  of  Palos, 
ib.  ; account  of  his  reception  there,  ib.  ; arrival  of 


Pinzon,  ib.  ; receives  an  invitation  from  the  sover- 
eigns at  Barcelona,  70  ; his  reception  on  the  road, 
71  ; is  received  jn  a magnificent  manner  by  the 
courtiers,  ib.  ; and  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ; his  vow  in 
respect  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  ib.  ; the  manner  in 
which  his  discoveries  were  received  throughout 
Europe,  72  ; a coat  of  arms  given  him,  ib.  ; the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  the  honors  paid  to  him, 
73  ; preparations  for  a second  voyage,  74  ; agree- 
ment made  with  the  sovereigns,  75  ; powers  with 
which  he  is  invested,  ib.  ; takes  leave  of  the  sov- 
ereigns at  Barcelona,  ib.  : arrives  at  Seville,  77  ; 
prepares  for  the  voyage,  ib . ; ideas  of  Columbus  and 
the  people  relative  to  the  New  World,  ib.  ; inso- 
lence of  Juan  de  Soria,  78  ; conduct  of  Fonseca, 
ib.  ; departure  on  his  second  voyage,  79  ; anchors 
atGomera,  80  ; gi  ves  sealed  instructions  to  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel,  ib.  ; sees  a swallow,  ib.  ; 
encounters  a storm,  ib.  ; sees  the  lights  of  St.  Elmo 
ib.  ; discqvers  the  Caribbee  Islands,  ib.  ; takes 
possession  of  them,  ib.  ; discovers  Guadaloupe, 
ib.  ; transactions  there,  81  ; cruises  among  the 
Caribbees,  82  ; arrives  at  Hispaniola,  84  ; at  the 
Gulf  of  Samana,  ib.  ; anchors  at  Monte  Christi, 
ib.  ; arrives  at  La  Navidad,  ib.  ; is  visited  by 
a cousin  of  the  Cacique,  ib.  ; learns  a disaster 
which  had  occurred  at  the  fortress,  ib.  ; visits  Gua- 
canagari, 86  ; abandons  La  Navidad,  88  ; founds 
the  city  of  Isabella  at  Monte  Christi.  89  ; falls  sick, 
ib.  ; sends  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  explore  the  interior 
o(  the  island,  ib.  ; dispatches  twelve  ships  to  Spain, 

90  ; requests  fresh  supplies,  ib.  ; recommends 
Pedro  Margarite  and  JuanAguado  to  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  ib.  ; recommends  a curious  plan 
in  respect  to  an  exchange  of  Caribs  for  live  stock, 

91  ; recommendation  of  Columbus  in  respect  to 
the  Caribs,  ib.  ; his  conduct  in  respect  to  Diaz’s 
mutiny,  92  ; consequences,  ib.  ; sets  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  ib.  ; erects  a 
fortress  of  wood  among  the  mountains,  94  ; re- 
turns to  Isabella,  98  ; receives  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence from  Pedro  Margarite,  99  ; sickness  in  the 
colony,  ib.  ; puts  his  people  on  short  allowance, 
ib.  ; offends  the  Hidalgos,  by  making  them  share 
the  common  labors  of  the  colony,  ib.  ; distributes 
his  forces  in  the  interior,  100  ; gives  the  command 
of  them  to  Pedro  Margarite,  ib.  ; his  instructions  to 
that  officer,  ib.  ; instructs  Margarite  to  surprise  and 
secure  Caonabo,  101  ; his  conduct  in  respect  to 
Haytian  thieves,  ib.  ; sails  for  Cuba,  ib.  ; visits 
La  Navidad,  102  ; arrives  at  St.  Nicholas,  ib.  ; lands 
at  Guantanamo,  ib.  ; anchors  at  St.  Jago,  103  ; sails 
in  search  of  Babeque,  ib.  ; discovers  Jamaica,  ib.  ; 
received  in  a hostile  manner,  ib.  ; takes  possession 
of  the  island,  ib.  ; amicable  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  ib.  ; returns  to  Cuba,  104  ; lands  at  Cabo 
de  la  Cruz,  ib.  ; encounters  a storm,  ib.  ; becomes 
engaged  in  a most  difficult  navigation,  ib.  ; discovers 
an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Gardens,  ib.  ; hears  of  a province  called 
Mangon,  which  greatly  excites  his  attention,  105  ; 
coasts  along  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  ib.  ; en- 
counters a dangerous  navigation  in  a white  sea, 
106  ; sends  parties  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
country,  ib.  ; deceives  himself  in  respect  to  what 
he  wishes,  107  ; fancies  he  has  arrived  on  that 
part  of  Asia  which  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Old  World,  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  108  ; anticipates 
returning  to  Spain  by  the  Aurea  Chersonesus, 
Taprobana,  the  Straits  of  Babehnandel,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  or  the  coast  of  Africa,  ib.  ; returns  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  assurance  that 
Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
ib.  ; discovers  the  island  of  Evangelista,  ib.  ; his 
ship  runs  aground,  109  ; sails  along  the  province  of 
Ornofay,  ib.  ; erects  crosses  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions to  denote  his  discoveries,  ib.  ; is  addressed  by 
an  Indian,  ib.  ; takes  an  Indian  with  him,  no  ; his 
ship  leaks,  ib.  ; reaches  Santa  Cruz,  ib.  ; coasts 
along  the  south  side  of  Jamaica,  ib  ; his  ship 
visited  by  a Cacique  and  his  whole  family,  ib.  ; 
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who  offer  to  accompany  him  to  Spain  to  do  homage 
to  the  king  and  queen,  in  ; he  evades  this  offer, 
ib.  ; coasts  along  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola, 
ib.  ; makes  an  error  in  reckoning,  112  ; arrives  at 
Mona,  ib.  ; is  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. ib.  ; arrives  at  Isabella,  ib.  ; is  joined  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  ib.  ; invests  him  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adelantado,  114  ; -is  visited  by 
Guacanagari,  who  informs  him  of  a league  formed 
against  him  by  the  Haytian  Caciques,  117  ; his 
measures  to  restore  the  quiet  of  the  island,  ib.  ; 
wins  over  Guarionex,  and  prevails  upon  him  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Diego  Colon,  118  ; 
builds  Fort  Conception  in  the  territories  of  Guario- 
nex, ib.;  Caonabo  is  delivered  into  his  hands  by 
Ojeda,  ib.  ; he  puts  him  in  chains,  119  ; his  interview 
with  him,  ib.  ; his  anxiety  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Antonio  de  Torres,  ib.  ; sends  home  specimens 
of  gold,  plants,  etc.,  and  five  hundred  Indian  pris- 
oners to  be  sold  as  slaves,  120  ; undertakes  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  ib.  ; a battle 
ensues,  121  ; the  Indians  defeated,  ib.  ; makes  a 
military  tour  through  various  parts  of  the  island,  and 
reduces  it  to  obedience,  ib.  ; imposes  a tribute,  122  ; 
refuses  the  offer  of  Guarionex  to  cultivate  grain, 
instead  of  paying  in  gold,  ib.;  erects  forts,  ib.  ; the 
natives  having  destroyed  the  crops,  are  hunted  and 
compelled  to  return  to  their  labors,  123  ; account 
of  the  intrigues  against  Columbus  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  124;  charges  brought  against  him,  ib. ; his 
popularity  declines  in  consequence,  ib,  ; measures 
taken  in  Spain,  ib.  ; Aguado  arrives  at  Isabella  to 
collect  information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  col- 
ony, 126  ; his  dignified  conduct  at  his  first  interview 
with  Aguado,  ib.  ; the  Caciques  prefer  complaints 
against  him,  127  ; he  resolves  on  returning  to  Spain, 
ib.  ; a violent  hurricane  occurs  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, which  sinks  six  caravels,  ib.  ; pleased 
with  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna,  ib  ; 
orders  a fort  to  be  erected,  128  ; invests  his  brother 
with  the  command,  ib.  ; sails  for  Spain,  ib.  ; arrives 
at  Guadaloupe,  129  ; his  politic  conduct  there,  ib.  ; 
leaves  Guadaloupe,  ib.  ; a famine  on  board  the  ships 
130  ; his  magnanimous  conduct,  ib,  ; arrives  in 
Spain,  ib.  ; his  representation  of  things,  ib.  ; writes 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  Bartholomew,  ib.  ; 
invited  to  court,  131  ; favorably  received,  ib.  ; pro- 
poses a third  voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  ; the  king 
promises  him  ships,  ib.  ; delays  and  their  causes, 
ib.  ; refuses  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess,  and  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Hispaniola,  132  ; terms  on  which 
he  was  to  sail.  153  ; honors  bestowed  upon  him,  ib.  ; 
his  respect  and  love  for  Genoa,  ib.  ; makes  his  will, 
ib.  ; odium  thrown  upon  his  enterprises,  134  ; plan 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  procure  men 
for  his  third  voyage,  ib.  ; in  consequence  of  delays, 
he  almost  resolves  to  give  up  all  further  enterprise, 
ib.  ; chastises  a minion  of  Fonseca,  135  ; consequen- 
ces of  this  chastisement,  ib.  ; sets  sail,  ib.  ; his 
opinion  in  respect  to  a continent  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Gomera,  136  ; retakes  a 
Spanish  ship,  ib.  ; is  seized  with  a fit  of  the  gout, 
ib.  ; arrives  among  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  ib.  ; 
sees  the  island  Del  Fuego,  ib.  ; arrives  under  the 
line,  ib.  ; the  heat  becomes  intolerable,  and  he  alters 
his  course,  ib.  ; discovers  Trinidad,  137  ; discovers 
Terra  Firma,  ib.  ; steers  along  the  coast  of  Trini- 
dad, 138  ; difficulty  in  respect  to  a rapid  current, 
ib.  ; enters  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  ib.  ; suffers  from  a 
complaint  in  the  eyes,  140  ; discovers  the  islands  of 
Margarita  and  Cubagua,  141  ; exchanges  plates, 
etc.,  for  pearls,  ib.  ; his  complaint  in  the  eyes  in- 
creases, ib.  ; arrives  at  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; his  brother 
sails  to  meet  him,  ib.  ; his  constitution  seems  to 
give  way,  ib.  ; his  speculations  relative  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  142  ; polar  star  augmentation,  ib.  ; doubts 
the  received  theory  of  the  earth,  ib.  ; accounts  for 
variation  of  the  needle,  143  ; difference  of  climate, 
etc.,  ib.  ; arrives  at  San  Domingo,  156  ; state  of 
his  health  on  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; state 
of  the  colony,  157  ; negotiates  with  the  rebels, 


ib.  ; offers  free  passage  to  all  who  desire  to  return 
to  Spain,  158  ; offers  a pardon  to  Roldan,  which  is 
received  with  contempt,  ib.  ; writes  to  Spain  an 
account  of  the  rebellion,  etc.,  and  requires  a judge 
and  some  missionaries  to  be  sent  out,  ib.  ; writes  a 
conciliating  letter  to  Roldan,  159  ; interviews  with 
Roldan,  160  ; issues  a proclamation  of  pardon,  ib,  ; 
receives  proposals,  which  he  accedes  to,  161  ; goes 
on  a tour  to  visit  the  various  stations,  ib.  ; receives 
a cold  letter  from  the  sovereigns,  written  by  Fonseca, 
ib.  ; the  former  arrangement  with  Roldan  not  hav- 
ing been  carried  into  effect,  enters  into  a second, 
162  ; grants  lands  to  Roldan’s  followers,  ib.  ; con- 
siders Hispaniola  in  the  light  of  a conquered  coun- 
try, 163  ; reduces  the  natives  to  the  condition  of 
villains  or  vassals,  ib.  ; grants  lands  to  Roldan,  ib.  ; 
determines  on  returning  to  Spain,  ib.  ; but  is  pre- 
vented by  circumstances,  ib.  ; writes  to  the  sover- 
eigns, entreating  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  late  transactions,  ib.  ; requests  that  his  son 
Diego  might  be  sent  out  to  him,  164  ; sends  Roldar. 
to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  has  arrived  on  the  west- 
ern coast  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  ; his  indig- 
nation at  the  breach  of  prerogative  implied  by  this 
voyage,  165  ; hears  of  a conspiracy  entered  into 
against  him  by  Guevara  and  Moxica,  166  ; seizes 
Moxica,  168  ; and  orders  him  to  be  flung  headlong 
from  the  battlements  of  Fort  Conception,  ib.  ; vigor- 
ous proceedings  against  the  rebels,  ib.  ; beneficial 
consequences,  ib.  ; visionary  fancy  at  night,  ib.  ; 
representations  at  court  against  him,  169  ; his  sons 
insulted  at  Granada,  ib.  ; the  queen  is  offended  at 
his  pertinacity  in  making  slaves  of  those  taken  in 
warfare,  ib.  ; and  consents  to  the  sending  out  a 
commission  to  investigate  his  conduct,  170  ; Boba- 
dilla  is  sent  out,  ib.  ; and  arrives  at  St.  Domingo, 
171  ; his  judgment  formed  before  he  leaves  his 
ship,  ib.  ; he  seizes  upon  the  government  belore 
he  investigates  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  172  ; 
Columbus  is  summoned  to  appear  before  Bobadilla, 
173  ; goes  to  St.  Domingo  without  guards  or  retinue, 
and  is  put  in  irons  and  confined  in  the  fortress,  174  ; 
his  magnanimity,  ib.  ; charges  against  him,  175  ; 
jubilee  of  miscreants  on  his  degradation,  ib.  ; his 
colloquy  with  Villejo,  previous  to  their  sailing, 
ib.  ; sails,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Cadiz,  176  ; sensation  in 
Spain  on  his  arrival  in  irons,  ib.  ; sends  a letter  to 
Donna  Juana  de  la  Torre,  with  an  account  of  his 
treatment,  ib. ; indignation  of  the  sovereigns  at  read- 
ing this  account,  177  ; is  invited  to  court,  ib.  ; his 
gracious  reception  there,  ib.  ; his  emotion,  ib.  ; is 
promised  a full  restitution  of  his  privileges  and  dig- 
nities, ib.  ; disappointed  in  receiving  them,  ib.  ; 
causes,  179  ; his  interests  ordered  to  be  respected 
in  Hispaniola  by  Ovando.  181  ; remembers  his 
vow  to  furnish  an  army  wherewith  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  182  ; endeavors  to  incite  the  sov- 
ereigns to  the  enterprise,  ib.  ; forms  the  plan  for 
a fourth  voyage,  which  is  to  eclipse  all  former 
ones,  183  ; writes  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  184  ; 
manuscript  copy  of,  ib.  ; takes  measures  to  secure 
his  fame  by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
native  country,  ib.  ; sails  from  Cadiz,  185  ; arrives 
at  Ercillo,  ib.  ; at  the  Grand  Canary,  ib.  ; at  St.  Do- 
mingo, 186  ; requests  permission  to  shelter  in  the 
harbor,  as  he  apprehends  a storm,  ib.  ; his  request 
refused  ; a violent  hurricane  soon  after  sweeps  the 
sea,  in  which  he  and  his  property  are  preserved, 
and  several  of  his  bitterest  enemies  overwhelmed, 
ib.  ; encounters  another  storm,  187  ; discovers 
Guanaga,  ib.  ; a Cacique  comes  on  board  his  ship 
with  a multitude  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, ib.  ; selects  some  to  send  them  to  Spain,  ib.  ; 
is  within  two  days’  sail  of  Yucatan,  188  ; natives 
different  from  any  he  had  yet  seen,  ib.  ; voyages 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras,  ib.  ; encounters  vio- 
lent storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  ib.  ; voyage 
along  the  Mosquito  shore,  189  ; passes  a cluster  of 
islands,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lemionares, 
ib.  ; comes  to  an  island,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  La  Huerta,  or  the  Garden,  ib.  ; transac- 
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t ons  at  Cariari,  ib.  ; voyage  along  Costa  Rica, 
190  ; speculations  concerning  the  isthmus  of  Ve- 
ragua,  191  ; discovery  of  Puerto  Bello,  192  ; discov- 
ery of  El  Retrete,  ib.  ; disorders  of  his  men  at 
this  port,  and  the  consequences,  ib.  ; relinquishes 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward,  193  ; 
returns  to  Puerto  Bello,  ib.  ; encounters  a furious 
tempest,  ib.  ; near  being  drowned  by  a water  spout, 
194  ; returns  to  Veragua,  ib  ; regards  gold  as  one 
of  the  mystic  treasures,  ib. ; is  nearly  being  wrecked 
in  port,  ib.  ; gives  his  name  to  the  mountains  of 
Veragua,  195  ; sends  his  brother  to  explore  the 
country,  ib.  ; which  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
gold,  ib.  ; believes  that  he  has-  reached  one  of  the 
most  favored  ports  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  196  ; 
commences  a settlement  on  the  River  Belen,  ib.  ; 
determines  on  returning  to  Spain  for  reinforce- 
ments, ib.  ; is  stopped  by  discovering  a conspiracy 
of  the  natives,  197  ; sends  his  brother  to  surprise 
Quibian,  ib.  ; who  is  seized,  ib.  ; and  afterward 
escapes,  ib.  ; disasters  at  the  settlement  stop  his  sail- 
ing, lg3  ; some  of  his  prisoners  escape,  and  others 
destroy  themselves,  199  ; his  anxiety  produces  de- 
lirium, 200  ; is  comforted  by  a vision,  ib.  ; the 
settlement  is  abandoned,  and  the  Spaniards  embark 
for  Spain,  ib.  ; departure  from  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
201  ; sails  for  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Puerto 
Bello,  ib.  ; at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
ib.  ; at  the  Queen’s  Gardens,  ib.  ; encounters  an- 
other violent  tempest,  202  ; arrives  at  Cape  Cruz, 
ib.  ; at  Jamaica,  ib.  ; runs  his  ships  on  shore,  ib.  ; 
arranges  with  the  natives  for  supplies  of  provisions, 
ib.  ; his  conversation  with  Diego  Mendez  to  in- 
duce him  to  go  in  a canoe  to  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ; 
Mendez  offers  to  go,  ib.  ; Columbus  writes  to 
Ovando  for  a ship  to  take  him  and  his  crew  to  His- 
paniola, 203  ; writes  to  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ; Men- 
dez embarks,  204  ; the  Porras  engage  in  a mutiny, 
205  ; the  mutiny  becomes  general,  206  ; is  confined 
by  the  gout,  ib.  ; rushes  out  to  quell  the  mutiny, 
but  is  borne  back  to  the  cabin  by  the  few  who  remain 
faithful,  ib.  ; the  mutineers  embark  on  board  ten 
Indian  canoes,  ib.  ; provisions  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  207  ; employs  a stratagem  to  obtain  supplies 
from  the  natives,  ib.  ; another  conspiracy  is  formed, 
ib.  ; arrival  of  Diego  ide  Escobar  from  Hispaniola 
on  a mission  from  the  governor,  promising  that  a 
ship  shall  soon  be  sent  to  his  relief,  ib.  ; overtures 
of  the  admiral  to  the  mutineers,  211  ; not  accepted, 
ib.  ; they  send  a petition  for  pardon,  212  ; it  is 
granted,  ib.  ; two  ships  arrive  from  Hispaniola, 
213  : departure  of  Columbus,  221  ; arrives  at 
Beata,  ib.  ; anchors  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Domingo, 
ib.  ; is  enthusiastically  received  by  the  people,  ib.  ; 
is  grieved  at  the  desolation  he  sees  everywhere 
around  him,  ib.  ; finds  that  his  interests  had  been 
disregarded,  222  ; sets  sail  for  Spain,  ib.  ; en- 
counters several  tempests,  ib.  ; anchors  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  Lucar,  ib.  ; finds  all  his  affairs  in  con- 
fusion, 223  ; is  compelled  to  live  by  borrowing,  ib.  ; 
writes  to  King  Ferdinand,  ib.  ; but,  receiving  un- 
satisfactory replies  would  have  set  out  from  Seville, 
but  is  prevented  by  his  infirmities,  ib.  ; death  of 
Queen  Isabella,  224  ; is  left  to  the  justice  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 225  ; employs  Vespucci,  ib.  ; goes  with  his 
brother  to  court,  then  held  at  Segovia,  ib.  ; is  re- 
ceived in  a very  cold  manner,  ib.  ; Don  Diego  de 
Deza  is  appointed  arbitrator  between  the  king  and 
the  admiral,  226  ; his  claims  are  referred  to  the 
Junta  de  Descargos,  ib.  ; is  confined  with  a violent 
attack  of  the  gout,  ib.  ; petitions  the  king  that  his 
son  Diego  may  be  appointed  in  his  place,  to  the 
government  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived, 
ib.  ; his  petition  remains  unattended  to,  ib.  ; writes 
to  the  new  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  227  ; who 
promise  a speedy  and  prosperous  termination  to 
his  suit,  ib.  ; his  last  illness,  ib.  ; writes  a testa- 
mentary codicil  on  the  blank  page  of  a little  bre- 
viary, ib.  ; writes  a final  codicil,  ib.  ; receives  the 
sacrament,  228  ; dies,  ib.  ; his  burial,  ib.  ; his  re- 
mains removed  to  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; disinterred  and 


conveyed  to  the  Havana,  ib.  ; epitaph,  ib.  ; observa- 
tions  on  his  character,  ib.  ; his  remains  removed 
with  great  ceremony  to  Cuba,  235  ; reflections 
thereon,  236  ; historical  account  of  his  descendants, 
ib.  ; an  important  lawsuit  relative  to  the  heirship 
(in  the  female  line)  to  the  family  titles  and  property, 

240  ; decided  in  favor  of  Don  Nuno  Gelves  de 
Portugallo,  ib.  ; an  account  of  his  lineage,  242  ; 
an  account  of  his  birthplace,  243  ; an  account  of 
the  ships  he  used,  257  ; an  examination  of  his  route 
in  the  first  voyage,  258  ; the  effect  of  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  on  his  mind,  264  ; his  belief  in  the 
imaginary  island  of  St.  Brandan,  270  ; an  account 
of  the  earliest  narratives  of  his  first  and  second  voy- 
ages, 279  ; his  ideas  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  282  ; his  will,  283  ; his  signa- 
ture,  285. 

Columbus,  Don  Diego,  character  of,  92  ; intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  ships  during  the  expe- 
dition of  Columbus  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  ib.  ; 
made  president  of  the  junta,  101  ; reproves  Pedro 
Margarite  for  his  irregularities,  1 1 5 ; the  Hidalgos 
form  a faction  against  him  during  the  absence  of 
his  brother,  ib. ; returns  to  Isabella,  126  ; a conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Roldan,  150  ; left  in  com- 
mand at  St.  Domingo,  during  the  tour  of  Columbus, 
161  ; his  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  Bobadilla,  171  ; 
seized  by  order  of  Bobadilla,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
confined  on  board  of  a caravel,  173. 

, Don  Diego  (son  to  Christopher),  appointed  page 

to  Queen  Isabella,  134  ; embarks  with  his  father  on 
his  second  expedition,  184  ; left  in  charge  of  his 
father’s  interests  in  Spain,  ib.  ; his  ingratitude  to 
Mendez,  and  falsification  of  his  promise,  213  ; his 
character,  236  ; succeeds  to  the  rights  of  his  faLher, 
as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  New  World,  ib.  ; 
urges  the  king  to  give  him  those  rights,  it*  ; com- 
mences a process  against  the  king  before  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  ib.  ; the  defence  set  up,  ib.  ; the  suit 
lasts  several  years,  ib.  ; becomes  enamored  of  Dona 
Maria  Toledo,  ib.  ; a decision,  in  respect  to  part 
of  his  claim,  raises  him  to  great  wealth,  ib.  ; mar- 
ries Dona  Maria,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ib.  ; 
through  this  connection  he  obtains  the  dignities  and 
powers  enjoyed  by  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  ib.  ; em- 
barks for  Hispaniola,  237  ; keeps  up  great  state, 
ib.  ; becomes  embroiled  with  some  of  his  father's 
enemies,  ib.  ; the  court  of  royal  audience  estab- 
lished as  a check  upon  him,  ib.  ; opposes  the  re- 
partimientus,  238  ; his  virtues  make  him  unpop- 
ular, ib.  ; subjugates  and  settles  the  island  of  Cuba 
without  the  loss  of  a single  man,  ib.  ; sails  for 
Spain  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  ib.  ; is  well  re- 
ceived, ib.  ; the  death  of  Ferdinand,  ib.  ; obtains 
a recognition  of  his  innocence  of  all  charges  against 
him  from  Charles  V.,  ib.  ; and  has  his  right  ac- 
knowledged to  exercise  the  office  cf  viceroy  and 
governor  in  all  places  discovered  by  his  father,  ib.  ; 
sails  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  arrives,  239  ; diffi- 
culties he  has  to  encounter,  ib.  ; African  slaves  hav- 
ing been  introduced  and  most  cruelly  used,  they  re- 
volt, ib.  ; are  subdued,  ib.  ; is  accused  of  usurping 
too  much  powder,  ib.  ; receives  in  consequence  a 
severe  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  ib.  ; 
and  is  desired  to  repair  to  court  to  vindicate  him- 
self. ib.  ; sails,  lands,  and  appears  before  the  court 
at  Victoria,  ib.  ; clears  himself,  ib.  ; prosecutes 
his  claims,  ib.  ; follows  the  court  , from  city  to  city, 
ib.  ; is  attacked  by  a slow  fever,  ib  ; dies,  ib.  ; his 
family,  240. 

Columbus,  Fernando  (son  to  Christopher),  accompa- 
nies his  father  on  his  fourth  voyage,  185  ; his 
father’s  encomium  on  him,  225  ; embarks  for  His- 
paniola with  Don  Diego,  237  ; an  account  of  him, 

241  ; writes  a history  of  his  father,  ib. 

— , Don  Luis  (son  to  Don  Diego),  prosecutes  the 
claims  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  240  ; compro- 
mises all  claims  for  two  titles  and  a pension,  ib.  ; 
dies,  ib. 

Commerce,  despotic  influence  of  the  Spanish  crown 
in  respect  to,  75,  1S1. 
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Compass,  the,  brought  into  more  general  use,  ix. 

Conception,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  discovery  of,  44. 

, Fort,  erected  by  Columbus,  118  ; present  state 

of,  151. 

Contradictions,  the  coast  of,  194. 

Convicts  who  had  accompanied  Columbus,  conduct 
of,  in  Hispaniola,  180. 

Copper  hatchets  seen  among  the  Indians  of  Guanaca, 
187. 

Coral  found  in  Veragua,  192. 

Cormorants,  large  flights  of,  seen  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cuba,  107. 

Coronel,  Pedro  Fernandez,  sails  for  Hayti  with  two 
ships,  134  ; arrives  at  St.  Domingo  with  supplies, 
153  ; is  sent  to  persuade  Roldan  to  return  to  his 
duty,  ib. 

Correo,  Pedro,  a navigator  of  note,  with  whom  Colum- 
bus becomes  acquainted,  13. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  conduct  of  Fonseca  to,  280. 

Costa  Rica,  Columbus  sails  along  the,  190. 

Cotabanama,  Cacique  of  Higuey,  114  ; massacres 
eight  Spaniards,  217  ; Ovando  marches  against  him, 
ib.  ; sues  for  peace,  ib.  ; visits  the  Spanish  camp, 

218  ; another  war  ensues,  ib.  ; cruelty  to  his  tribe, 

219  ; takes  shelter  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a 
large  cavern,  ib.  ; his  rencounter  with  Juan  Lopez, 
ib.  ; is  overpowered  and  chained,  220  ; sent  to  St. 
Domingo  and  hanged,  ib. 

Cotton,  where  first  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
43  ; seen  in  large  quantities  in  Cuba,  49  ; tribute 
of,  122. 

Cranes,  flocks  of  large,  seen  in  Cuba,  107. 

Creation,  ideas  in  respect  to  the,  entertained  by  the 
Haytians,  96. 

Crocodiles  found  at  El  Retrete  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nile,  192. 

Crosses  erected  by  Columbus  to  denote  his  dis- 
coveries, 109. 

Crusade  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  proposed  by 
Columbus,  182. 

Cruz,  Cabo  de  la,  so  named  by  Columbus,  104. 

Cuba,  island  of,  Columbus  hears  of,  46  ; sails  in 
quest  of  it,  ib.  ; discovery  of,  ib.  ; description  of 
its  appearance,  ib.  ; hurricanes  seldom  known 
in,  47  ; belief  of  the  inhabitants  in  a future  state, 
50  ; Columbus  revisits  the  coasts  of,  104  ; natives 
of,  105  ; Columbus  coasts  along  the  southern 
side,  ib.  ; natives,  ib.  ; subjugated  and  settled  by 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  238  ; the  remains  of  Colum- 
bus removed  to,  235. 

Cubagua,  Isle  of,  discovery  of,  141  ; natives,  ib.  ; 
pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of,  established,  238. 

Cubiga,  a village  in  Veragua  where  the  country  of 
gold  was  supposed  to  terminate,  191. 

Cucumbers  first  seen  in  Hayti,  99. 

Currency,  principles  on  which  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work  have  been  reduced  to  modern  currency, 
263. 

D. 

Dances  of  the  Haytians,  97. 

Darien,  Gulf  of,  201. 

Dead  and  dying,  manner  of  treating  the,  by  the  Hay- 
tians, 97. 

Delphin,  island  of,  140. 

Deluge,  universal,  ideas  entertained  by  the  Haytians 
in  respect  to,  97. 

Deza,  Diego  de,  character  of,  26  ; coincides  with 
Columbus  at  the  council  of  Salamanca,  ib.  ; assists 
him  with  h's  purse,  28  ; made  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
225  ; is  chosen  arbitrator  between  the  king  and 
Columbus,  226. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  account  of  his  discoveries,  113. 

, Miguel,  his  romantic  history,  127  ; discovers  the 

gold  mines  of  Hayna,  170  ; commands  the  fortress 
of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  Bobadilla  arrives,  172  ; 
his  conduct  on  being  desired  to  give  up  his 
prisoners,  ib. 

• de  Pisa,  mutiny  of,  91  ; confined  on  board  one 

of  the  ships,  92. 

Disaster,  river  of,  189. 


Discovery,  progress  of,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Portu- 
gal, 10. 

Dogs,  dumb,  found  at  Santa  Marta,  105. 

Domingo,  Sant  foundation  of  the  city  of,  145. 

Dominica,  island  of,  discovered,  80. 

Doves,  stock,  presented  to  Columbus  by  the  natives 
of  Cuba,  105. 

Drogeo,  a vast  country,  fabled  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  fishermen  of  Friseland,  256. 

Drum,  a species  of,  used  by  the  Haytians,  98. 

Dying,  manner  of  treating  the,  97. 

E. 

Ear,  coast  of  the,  188. 

Eden,  garden  of,  speculation  of  Columbus  in  respect 
to,  282. 

Egg,  anecdote  of  the,  73. 

Egypt,  Soldan  of,  his  message  to  Ferdinand,  28. 

Elmo,  St.,  electrical  lights  seen  by  Columbus,  80. 

Enchanters,  the  natives  of  Cariari  taken  to  be,  19a 

Enriquez,  Beatrix,  her  connection  with  Columbus,  24  ', 
Columbus’s  legacy  to,  227. 

Escobar,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  on  a mission 
to  Columbus  from  the  governor  of  Hispaniola, 
208  ; returns  to  his  ship  immediately,  ib. 

, Rodrigo  de,  chief  notary  to  Columbus’s  first 

expedition,  34. 

Escobedo,  Rodrigo  de,  his  conduct  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Columbus,  86  ; death  of,  ib. 

Espinal,  Antonio  de,  the  first  prelate  sent  to  the  New 
World,  181. 

Esquibel,  Juan  de,  employed  against  the  natives  of 
Higuey,  217  ; his  atrocious  conduct  to  his  prison- 
ers, 219  ; causes  the  natives  to  be  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  ib. 

Estotiland,  a supposed  island  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  some 
fishermen  of  Friseland,  256. 

Eudoxus,  remarks  on  his  voyage,  257. 

Evangelista,  island  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  109. 

Exuma,  discovery  of,  45  ; named  Fernandina  by 
Columbus,  ib. 

F. 

Farol,  Cape,  at  Jamaica,  ill. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  character  of, 
22  ; engagements  of,  on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at 
Cordova,  23  ; lays  siege  to  the  city  of  Loxa,  ib.  ; 
grants  an  audience  to  Columbus,  24  ; desires  the 
prior  of  Prado  to  assemble  men  of  science  to  con- 
sider his  plan,  ib.  ; attempt  to  assassinate  him,  27  ; 
takes  Malaga,  ib.  ; forms  an  alliance  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  ib.  ; one  of  the  rival  kings  of 
Granada  surrenders  his  pietensions,  28  ; receives  a 
message  from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  ib.  ; his  mes- 
sage to  Columbus  on  learning  the  unfavorable  de- 
cision of  the  council,  29  ; refers  his  plan  to  per- 
sons of  confidence,  30  ; his  reluctance  to  the  plan 
after  the  queen  has  consented,  32  ; his  joy  on  learn- 
ing the  success  of  Columbus,  70  ; his  reception  of 
him,  ib.  ; prepares  a second  expedition,  74  ; his 
negotiations  with  John  II.  in  respect  to  the  new 
discoveries,  76  ; listens  to  the  charges  against 
Columbus,  124  ; his  conduct,  ib.  ; his  reception  of 
Columbus  on  his  second  return,  13 1 ; lays  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  ib.  ; promises 
Columbus  to  furnish  him  with  ships  for  a third  voy- 
age, ib.  ; disappointed  that  his  newly  discovered 
possessions  have  not  become  a source  of  profit,  169  ; 
assaulted  by  the  clamors  of  ruffians  who  had  re- 
turned from  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; his  ingratitude  to 
Columbus  becomes  evident,  ib.  ; listens  to  the 
rebels  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  Spain, 
170  ; sends  out  a commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  ib.  ; reprobates  the  conduct 
pursued  against  Columbus,  and  invites  him  to  court, 
177  ; promises  to  restore  him  to  all  his  rights  and 
privileges,  ib.  ; his  jealousy  awakened  at  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  179  ; his 
ingratitude  to  Columbus,  ib.  ; listens  to  the  project 
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of  Columbus  for  a fourth  voyage,  186  • his  ingrati- 
tude more  evinced  on  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  last  voyage,  224  ; erects  a monument 
over  Columbus,  228  ; his  conduct  to  Don  Diego, 
Columbus’s  son,  237  ; consents  that  Don  Diego 
should  commence  a process  against  him  before  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  236  ; the  defence  set  up,  ib.  : 
separates  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  great 
provinces,  237  ; death,  ib. 

Fernandez,  Garcia,  physician  of  Palos,  his  account  of 
Columbus  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Spain,  29  ; testimony  of,  relative  to  Pin- 
zon,  253. 

Ferrer,  Jayme,  an  eminent  lapidary,  substance  of  his 
letter  to  Columbus,  183. 

Festival,  religious,  of  a Haytian  Cacique,  description 
of,  96. 

Fiesco,  Bartholomew,  embarks  with  Mendez  from 
Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  204  ; attends  the  last 
moments  of  Columbus,  228. 

Fish,  curious,  112. 

Fishing,  curious  method  of,  105. 

Fonseca,  Juan  Rodriguez  de,  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  74  ; his  character,  ib.  ; his 
difference  with  Columbus,  78  ; impedes  the  affairs 
of  Columbus,  134  ; writes  a cold  letter  to  Colum- 
bus, by  order  of  the  sovereigns,  161  ; shows 
Columbus’s  letter  to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  164  ; his 
baseness  fully  displayed,  165  ; supposed  to  have  in- 
stigated the  violent  measures  of  Bobadilta,  175  ; 
throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  Columbus’s 
fourth  voyage,  184  ; supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  Ovando’s  disgrace,  237  ; by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand, establishes  a court,  called  the  Royal  Audi- 
ence, ib.  ; becomes  interested  in  continuing  the 
slave  trade,  274  ; his  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of,  280  ; character  of,  ib.  ; his  conduct 
to  Cortez,  ib.  ; accused  of  having  fomented  a con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Cortez,  ib. 

Fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  sea,  210. 

Franciscans,  the  order  first  introduced  into  the  New 
World,  18'i. 

Fuego,  del,  island  of,  seen  by  Columbus,  136. 

G. 

Galleys,  Venetian,  capture  of,  by  Colombo  the 
younger,  246. 

Gama,  Vasquez  de,  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  opens  anew  road  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  12, 
178. 

Garcia,  de  Barrantes,  his  conduct  during  the  con- 
spiracy of  Roldan,  151. 

Gardens,  the,  coast  so  called,  139. 

King’s,  islands,  50. 

, Queen’s,  islands  of,  104. 

, the  Hesperian,  observations  in  respect  to,  281. 

Gato,  Paulo,  a species  of  monkey,  140. 

Genoa,  Columbus  shows  great  respect  to,  133. 

Gentlemen,  the  pass  of,  a road  so  called,  93. 

Geraldini,  Alexandria  and  Antonio,  warmly  enter  into 
the  views  of  Columbus,  24  ; they  introduce  him  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ib. 

Gold  (Western),  discovered  first  in  St.  Salvador,  43  ; 
specimens  of  virgin  ore  found  in  the  interior  of  His- 
paniola, 90  ; particles  found  in  the  streams,  94  ; 
and  pieces,  95. 

, tribute  of,  122. 

mine  discovered  in  Hayti,  127  ; a solid  mass  of, 

which  weighed  3600  Castellanos,  186  ; superstitious 
notions  in  respect  to,  194  ; gathered  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees  in  Veragua,  195. 

Golden  River,  arrival  at,  in  second  voyage,  84,  94. 

Gods  of  the  Haytians,  96. 

Gomara,  Fernando  Lopez  de,  examination  of  his 
charge  relative  to  a pilot’s  having  died  in  the  house 
of  Columbus,  253. 

Gorvalan  explores  part  of  the  interior  of  Hispaniola, 
90  ; returns  to  Spain,  ib. 

Gourds  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Gracias  a Dios,  cape  of,  1S9. 


Granada,  discovery  of,  141. 

Grape-vines,  very  luxuriant,  found  in  Cuba,  107. 

Greenland,  assertions  relative  to  its  discovery  by  the 
Scandinavians,  855. 

Granada,  surrender  of,  30. 

Guadaloupe,  island  of,  discovered,  80  ; houses,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  of  the  natives,  81  ; supposed  to  be 
cannibals,  ib.  ; description  of  the  island,  ib. : 
Columbus  revisits  it,  129  ; women  of,  ib. 

Guacanagari,  Cacique  of  Hispaniola,  sends  a message 
to  Columbus,  56  ; receives  the  Spaniards  with 
great  courtesy,  ib.  ; sheds  tears  on  learning  the 
shipwreck  of  Columbus,  57  ; his  assistance,  ib.  ; 
and  kindness,  ib.  ; invites  Columbus  to  his  resi- 
dence, 58  ; manners  of,  ib.  ; hospitality,  60 ; 
procures  a great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  admiral 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Spain,  ib.  ; sends  his 
cousin  to  greet  Columbus  on  his  second  arrival,  84  ; 
his  suspicious  conduct  during  the  disaster  at  La 
Navidad,  86  ; visits  Columbus’s  ships,  87  ; ad- 
mires a captive  Carib  woman,  ib.  ; his  flight 
into  the  interior,  88  ; his  mysterious  conduct  con- 
tinued, 102  ; refuses  to  partake  in  the  plan  formed 
by  Caonabo,  of  exterminating  the  Spaniards,  117  ; 
incurs  the  hostility  of  his  fellow  Caciques,  ib.  ; 
visits  Columbus  during  his  sickness,  and  informs 
him  of  a league  formed  against  him,  ib.  ; assists 
Columbus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Vega,  121  ; is  present  at  a battle,  122  ; incun  the 
hatred  of  all  the  Caciques,  ib.  ; is  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  123;  takes  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains'and  dies  in  misery,  124  ; his  character,  ib. 

Guana,  regarded  with  disgust  by  the  Spaniards,  102  ; 
they  conquer  their  prejudice,  146. 

Guanaja,  discovery  of,  83. 

Guaora,  Cacique,  hunted  like  a wild  beast,  and  after- 
ward hanged,  217. 

Guarionex,  Cacique  of  the  ro}ral  Vega,  114  ; visits 
Columbus,  and  is  prevailed  on  to  give  his  daughter 
to  Diego  Colon,  the  interpreter,  1 18 ; permits  Colum- 
bus to  build  a fortress,  ib.  ; character  of,  122  ; sub- 
mits to  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ; com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  ib.  ; offers  to  cultivate  grain, 
ib.  ; refused,  ib.  ; learns  the  Pater-noster,  Ave- 
Maria,  etc.,  147  ; relapses,  and  the  cause  of  it,  ib.  ; 
becomes  incensed  at  several  Indians  being  burnt 
for  destroying  some  images,  lb.  ; takes  arms,  ib.  ; 
conspires  to  assassinate  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ; is 
seized,  148  ; is  pardoned,  ib.  ; enters  into  a con- 
spiracy with  Roldan  against  the  Adelantado,  153  ; 
puts  a Cacique  to  death,  154  ; flies  to  the  mountains 
of  Ciguay,  ib.  ; is  compelled  to  retire  into  the  most 
desolate  places,  ib.  ; is  seized  and  taken  in  chains 
to  Fort  Conception,  155  ; lost  in  a hurricane,  187. 

Guatiquana,  a Cacique  of  Hayti,  puts  ten  Spaniards 
to  death,  and  sets  fire  to  a house,  116. 

Guevara,  Don  Hernando  de,  falls  in  love  with 
Higuamota,  167  ; is  seized  in  the  dwelling  of 
Anacaona,  ib.  ; and  sent  to  San  Domingo,  ib. 

Gulf  Stream,  141. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  conduct  after  the  departure  of 
Columbus,  85  ; death  of,  ib. 

H. 

Hamacs,  used  by  the  natives  of  Exuma,  45. 

Hanno,  remarks  on  the  Periplus  of,  257. 

Haro,  Bernaldo  de,  his  evidence  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 

Hatchets  of  iron,  said  to  be  found  at  Guadaloupe,  129. 

Hawk's  bells,  delight  of  the  Haytians  on  wearing, 
57.  58. 

Hayna,  mines  of,  discovered,  127. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  progress  of  discovery 
under,  10  ; account  of,  ib.  : considers  Africa  to  be 
circumnavigable,  ib.  ; conceives  the  idea  of  turning 
the  trade  of  the  East,  11  ; establishes  a naval  college 
at  Sagres,  ib.  ; death,  12. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  writes  a favorable  letter  to 
Columbus,  27. 

Herbs,  European,  introduced  in  Hispaniola,  99. 
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Herrera,  Antonio  de,  a short  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  279  ; Vossius’  eulogium  on,  ib. 

Herrera,  Don  Lepo  de,  his  mission  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  76. 

Hayti  (see  Hispaniola),  discovery  of,  51. 

Haytians,  description  of  their  manners,'  customs,  re- 
ligion, etc.,  96  ; their  character,  98  ; defeated  in 
the  battle  of  the  Vega,  121  ; subjugated,  122  ; 
« a tribute  imposed  upon  them,  ib.  their  despair, 
ib.  ; they  enter  into  an  association  to  destroy 
the  crops,  172  ; the  evils  fall  upon  themselves, 
ib. 

Hidalgos,  compelled  at  Hayti  to  share  the  common 
labors  of  the  settlement,  99  ; character  of  the,  100  ; 
form  a faction  against  Diego  Columbus,  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  115. 

Higuamota,  daughter  of  Caonabo,  falls  in  love  with 
Don  Hernando  de  Guevara,  167. 

Higuanama,  a female  Cacique,  hanged  by  order  of 
Ovando,  217. 

Higuey,  domain  of,  114  ; character  of  its  inhabitants, 
ib.  ; Ovando’s  war  with  the  natives,  217  ; martial 
character  of  the  people,  ib.  ; multitudes  of  them 
destroyed,  ib.  ; sue  for  peace,  ib.  ; again  revolt, 
218  ; and  slaughter  their  tyrants,  ib.  ; situation  of 
their  towns,  ib.  ; are  defeated  and  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  fastnesses,  ib.  ; are 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  219. 

Hipparchus,  error  of,  in  respect  of  Africa  and  India, 
■257. 

Hispaniola,  discovery  of,  51  ; cause  of  its  being  so 
called,  52  ; description  of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  ; of 
the  country,  55  ; transactions  with  the  natives,  57  ; 
form  of  government,  58  ; alarm  created  by  a dis- 
charge of  cannon,  ib.  ; general  description  of,  95,  96; 
ddmains  into  which  it  was  divided,  114  ; made  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World,  ib.  ; thought  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Ophir,  128  ; an  account  of  the 
numbers  of  the  natives  who  perished,  victims  to 
the  avarice  of  the  whites,  215  ; ceded  to  the  French, 
235. 

Honduras,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  188  ; 
inhabitants,  ib. 

Honey  and  wax  found  at  Guadaloupe,  82,  129. 

Horses,  fear  of  the  Haytians  of,  99,  101  ; terror  in- 
spired by  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Vega,  121  ; a re- 
markable one  which  moved  in  curvets  to  the  music 
of  a viol,  216. 

Huelva,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de,  the  pilot,  fabled  to  have 
died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  253. 

Huerta,  La,  delightful  island  of,  189  ; inhabitants  of, 
ib. 

Humboldt,  his  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
southern  side  of  Cuba,  106  ; account  of  the  route  of 
Columbus,  263. 

Hurricanes,  seldom  known  in  Cuba,  47  ; a violent 
one  in  Hayti,  127  ; reflections  of  the  Haytians  pre- 
vious to  it,  ib. 


from  the  prior  of  La  Rabida,  29  ; invites  Colum- 
bus to  court,  30  ; Luis  de  St.  Angel  reasons  with 
her,  31  ; signifies  her  assent,  ib.  ; declares  her 
resolution  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, ib.  ; her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  ib.  ; her 
motives,  32  ; her  joy  at  learning  the  success  of 
Columbus,  71  ; her  reception  of  him,  72  ; her 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  75  ; her  anxiety 
in  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the  Haytians,  125  ; 
humanely  prevents  the  Haytian  slaves  from  being 
sold  to  slavery,  ib.  ; orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to 
Hayti,  ib.  ; enters  into  the  views  of  Columbus  in  re- 
spect to  a third  voyage,  132;  her  humane  directions, 
133  ; death  of  her  son,  Prince  Juan,  134  ; makes 
Columbus’s  two  sons  her  pages,  ib.  ; begins  to 
doubt  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  169  ; offended  at 
his  pertinacity  in  making  slaves  of  the  Indians 
taken  in  war,  170  ; orders  all  those  sent  to  Spain  to 
be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends,  ib.  ; con- 
sents to  the  sending  out  a commission  to  investigate 
his  conduct,  ib.  ; filled  with  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation on  reading  Columbus’s  letter  to  Dona  de  la 
Torre,  176  ; invites  him  to  court,  177  ; is  moved  to 
tears  at  beholding  him,  ib.  ; her  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  181  ; listens  with  com- 
placency to  the  proposition  of  Columbus  for  a fourth 
voyage,  183  ; receives  the  news  of  the  sanguinary 
acts  of  Ovando  with  horror  and  indignation,  222  ; 
exacts  a promise  from  the  king  that  he  shall  be 
superseded  in  the  government,  ib.  ; causes  of  the 
melancholy  under  which  she  labored,  224  ; her 
death,  ib.  ; and  character,  ib. 

J; 

Jamaica  discovered  by  Columbus,  103  ; the  natives 
receive  Columbus  in  a hostile  manner,  103  ; Colum- 
bus takes  possession  of  it,  ib.  ; amicable  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  ib.  ; their  character,  ib.  ; 
their  canoes,  ib.  ; subjugated  by  Don  Diego,  238. 

, Cacique  of,  visits  Columbus,  and  offers  to  go 

and  do  homage  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  in  ; 
this  offer  evaded  by  Columbus,  ib. 

Japan  (Cipango),  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  it,  268. 

Jasper,  specimens  found  among  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  94. 

Jerez,  Rodrigo  de,  sent  up  the  island  of  Cuba  by 
Columbus,  48  ; account  of  his  journey,  49. 

Jews  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  undertake  voyages  of  discovery,  181. 

John  of  Anjou,  an  account  of  his  expedition  against 
Naples,  246. 

II.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  passion  for  maritime 

discovery  revives  under,  19  ; sends  missions  in  quest 
of  Prester-John,  ib.  ; receives  a proposition  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  from  Columbus,  20  ; refers  it 
to  a junto  and  his  council,  who  report  it  to  be  vision- 
ary, ib.  ; consents  to  use  an  unwarrantable  strata- 
gem, 21  ; desires  to  renew  the  negotiation  with 
Columbus,  ib. ; who  refuses,  and  quits  Portugal,  ib. ; 
invites  Columbus  to  Portugal,  and  promises  protec- 
tion, 27  : invites  Columbus  on  his  return  from  the 
New  World,  68  ; his  jealousjr  excited,  ib.  ; his 
armament,  76  ; his  negotiations  with  Ferdinand  in 
respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  ib.  ; his  idea  in  re- 
spect to  a continent  in  the  southern  ocean,  ib. 

Josephus,  his  opinion  relative  to  the  gold  used  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  196. 

Juan,  Prince,  his  nuptials,  132  ; his  death,  134. 

Juana,  Queen  of  Castile,  arrival  of.  227  ; promises  a 
prosperous  termination  to  the  suit  of  Columbus,  ib. 

Junta  de  Descargos,  the  claims  of  Columbus  referred 
to  the,  226. 

K. 

Kings,  Moorish,  of  Granada,  one  of  them  surrenders 
his  pretensions  to  Ferdinand,  28  ; the  other  sur- 
renders Granada,  30. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  his  opinion  relative  to  the  traw 
els  of  Marco  Polo,  267. 


I. 

Iceland,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  visited,  19  ; 
assertions  relative  to  its  discovery  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, 255. 

Impressment  resorted  to  on  Columbus’s  third  voy- 
age, 133- 

Indians,  six  taken  from  the  New  World  ; arrival  of  in 
Spain,  67  ; are  baptized,  75  ; an  Indian  of 
Jamaica  desires  Columbus  to  take  him  to  Spain, 
104. 

Iron,  a pan  of,  seen  at  Guadaloupe,  81. 

Isabella,  discovery  of  the  island  of,  89. 

, Princess,  marriage  of,  with  the  heir-apparent  of 

Portugal,  28. 

■ , Queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  character  of,  23  ; 

engagements  of,  on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  Spain, 
ib.  ; repairs  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Granada,  ib.  ; 
thence  to  Gallicia  and  Salamanca,  24  ; an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  her,  27  ; Columbus  recom- 
mended to  her  by  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  ib.  ; 
her  ability  in  military  affairs,  28  ; receives  a letter 
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Labrador,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  178. 

Lactantius,  passage  quoted  from,  to  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  there  being  antipodes,  25. 

Lapis  lazuli,  specimens  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  94. 

Ledesma,  Pedro,  his  gallant  conduct,  199  ; involves 
himself  in  Porras’s  mutiny,  and  receives  a multi- 
tude of  wounds,  212  ; is  assassinated,  ib. 

Lepe,  Diego  de,  discovers  more  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent than  any  voyager  of  his  day,  178. 

Lineage  of  Christopher  Columbus,  an  account  of,  242. 

Lombards,  the  extent  of  their  trade,  11. 

Lopez,  Juan,  his  rencontre  with  Cotabanama,  219. 

Lots  for  pilgrimages,  drawing  of,  65. 

Luxan,  Juan  de,  his  excursion  among  the  mountains 
of  Cibao,  95. 

M. 

Macham,  his  discovery  of  Madeira,  10  ; an  account 
of  his  adventures,  273. 

Madeira,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  of, 
272. 

Magellan,  electrical  lights  seen  during  his  voyage  on 
the  masts  of  ships,  80. 

Maguana,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  114. 

Mahogany,  canoes  made  of,  103. 

Maize,  cultivated  in  Hayti,  98. 

Maladies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hayti,  89,  99. 

Malaga,  siege  and  capture  of,  27. 

Maldonado,  Don  Alonzo,  appointed  Alguazil-mayor  in 
the  place  of  Roldan,  in  Hispaniola,  1S1. 

, Melchor,  visits  Guacanagari,  86  ; proceeds 

along  the  coast,  88. 

Malte-Brun,  his  conjecture  relative  to  Columbus  con- 
sidered, 257. 

Man,  origin  of,  according  to  the  Haytians,  97. 

Manicaotex,  succeeds  Caonabo,  120  ; commands  in  a 
battle,  121  ; is  conquered  and  sues  for  peace,  122  ; 
compelled  to  pay  half  a calabash  of  gold  every  three 
months,  ib.  ; assembly  of  the  Caciques  at  his  house 
to  prefer  complaints  against  Columbus,  127. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  a short  account  of  his  travels, 
268  ; held  in  great  authority  by  Columbus,  269. 

Mangon,  a province  of  Cuba,  105. 

Map,  Paulo  Toscanelli’s,  used  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage,  16. 

Maps,  a great  improvement  made  in,  12. 

Marble,  masses  of,  found  among  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  94. 

Marcolini,  his  account  of  Estotiland  and  Drogeo,  256. 

Margarita,  island  of,  discovery  of,  141. 

of  Austria,  her  nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  132. 

Margarite,  Pedro,  recommended  to  a command  by 
Columbus.  90  ; made  commander  of  the  fortress 
of  St.  Thomas,  95  ; sends  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  colony,  etc.,  99  ; is  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  forces,  100  ; disregards  his  in- 
structions, 101  ; his  misconduct  during  the  absence 
of  Columbus,  1 14  ; is  censured  by  Diego  Colum- 
bus, x 1 5 ; forms  a plan  of  returning  to  Spain,  ib.  ; 
sets  sail,  ib.  ; his  accusations  of  Columbus  at  Ma- 
drid, 124. 

Marque,  Diego,  missed  at  Guadaloupe,  81  ; his  re- 
turn, 82  ; is  placed  under  arrest,  ib. 

Maria,  Santa,  discovery  of,  82. 

Marien,  domain,  account  of,  114. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  concedes  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
all  the  lands  it  might  discover  from  Cape  Bajador 
to  the  'Indies,  74. 

Marta,  Santa,  discovery  of,  105. 

Martin,  San,  island  of,  discovered,  82. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  account  of  Cuba,  50  ; his  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  55  ; sent  to  the 
Soldam  of  Egypt  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  holy  sepulchre,  184  ; short  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  276  ; passages  from  his  let- 
ters relative  to  Columbus,  ib.  ; his  character  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  247. 


Marigalante,  island  of,  discovery  of,  80. 

Mateo,  Juan,  a Haytian  converted  to  Christianity, 

147. 

Mauro,  constructs  a celebrated  map,  13. 

Mayobanex,  Cacique  of  the  Ciguayans,  63  ; Guario- 
nex  flies  to  him  for  refuge,  154  ; his  answer  to  the 
Adelantado,  when  desired  to  give  up  Guarionex, 
ib.  ; is  deserted  in  his  need,  155;  compelled  to  fly, 
ib.  ; is  seized  with  his  wife  and  children,  ib. 

Medina  Celi,  Duke  of,  entertains  Columbus,  22  ; 
application  of  Columbus  to,  ib.  ; writes  to  the 
queen,  ib. 

, Sidonia,  Duke  of,  application  of  Columbus  to, 

22  ; plan  rejected,  ib. 

Melons  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Mendez,  Diego,  his  bold  conduct  at  Veragua,  196, 
198  ; his  reward,  201  ; his  meritorious  conduct  at 

• Jamaica,  203  ; his  conversation  with  Columbus,  ib.  ; 
undertakes  to  go  in  a canoe  to  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ; 
departs  with  one  Spaniard  and  six  Indians,  ib.  • 
narrowly  escapes  being  murdered  by  the  Indians 
of  the  coast,  and  returns,  204  ; account  of  his  voy- 
age, 209  ; sails  for  Spain,  213  ; his  subsequent  his- 
tory, ib. 

Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de,  See  Toledo,  Arch 
bishop  of. 

Meneses,  Don  Pedro  de,  his  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  maritime  dis- 
coveries, 20. 

Mermaids,  three  supposed,  seen  by  Columbus,  62. 

Mexiatrillo,  Rodrigo,  commands  the  soldiery  at  the 
massacre  of  Xaragua,  216. 

Misa,  Rio  de  la,  so  called  from  mass  performed  on  its 
banks,  no. 

Monis  de  Palestrello,  Dona  Felipa,  her  marriage  with 
Columbus,  12. 

Monte  Christi,  description  of,  88  ; Columbus  founds 
the  city  of  Isabella,  ib. 

Montserrat,  discovery  of,  82. 

Moors,  war  against  the,  23. 

, none  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the 

colonies  or  go  on  voyages  of  discovery,  281. 

Morales,  Caspar,  expedition  of,  to  the  Pacific,  59. 

, Francisco,  his  evidence  relative  to  the  discovery 

of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 

Mother-of-pearl  found  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  139. 

Moxica,  Adrian  de,  conspiracy  of,  166  ; meditates  the 
death  of  the  admiral  and  of  Roldan,  ib.  ; is  seized, 
168  ; and  flung  headlong  from  the  battlements  of 
Fort  Conception,  ib. 

Moya,  Marchioness  of,  becomes  a friend  to  Colum- 
bus, 27  ; and  recommends  his  suit  to  the  queen,  ib.  ; 
also;  30,  31. 

Mulatas,  islands  of,  discovered,  201. 

Mules,  the  employment  of,  under  the  saddle  pro- 
hibited in  Spain,  225. 

Music  of  the  Haytians,  98. 

Musicians  sent  to  Hayti  to  enliven  the  spirits  of  the 
colony,  134. 

N. 

Names,  exchanging,  an  Indian  league  of  fraternity, 
218. 

Navarrete,  his  opinion  relative  to  the  island  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  259. 

Navasa,  island  of,  210  ; fountain  near,  ib. 

Navidad,  La,  or  the  Nativity,  construction  of  the 
fortress  of,  60  ; disasters  at  the  fortress,  84  ; aban- 
doned by  Columbus,  88. 

Needle,  variation  of  the,  first  noticed,  29  ; inclines  a 
whole  point,  142  ; Columbus’s  speculation  in  re- 
spect to,  143. 

Negroes  of  Africa  introduced  into  Hispaniola,  239  ; 
their  first  revolt,  ib. 

Negotiations,  diplomatic,  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
76. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relative  to  the  discovery  of, 
by  the  Scandinavians,  255. 

Nicholas,  St.,  harbor  of,  52. 
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Nicuesa,  Diego.de,  appointed  governor  of  Golden 
Castile,  238. 

Nino,  Pedro  Alonzo,  sails  for  Hayti,  130  ; undertakes 
a voyage  of  discovery,  and  returns  from  the  pearl 
coast  after  a lucrative  voyage,  ib.  ; arrives  at  Cadiz 
from  Hispaniola,  with  a number  of  Indian  pris- 
oners, 132. 

Noya,  Juan  de,  his  escape  by  diving,  199. 

O. 

Ocean,  line  of  demarkation  of  the,  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  79. 

Oderigo,  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
of,  relative  to  Columbus,  185. 

Ojeda,  Don  Alonzo  de,  goes  in  search  of  Diego 
Marque,  at  Guadaloupe,  82  ; his  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Hispaniola,  89  ; sallies  from 
Isabella,  ior  ; character  of,  ib.  ; his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  some  Haytian  thieves,  ib.  ; character  of, 
1 16  ; is  besieged  by  Caonabo,  ib. ; anecdote  of,  ib.  ; 
undertakes  to  seize  Caonabo,  and  deliver  him  alive 
into  the  hands  of  Columbus,  118  ; visits  him,  ib.  ; 
offers  him  the  bell  of  Isabella,  ib. ; his  stratagem  to 
take  him  off,  ib. ; conquers  in  an  engagement  with  a 
brother  of  Caonabo,  119  ; his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  the  Vega,  121  ; arrives  at  the  western  part  of 
Hispaniola  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  164  ; cause 
of  his  voyage,  165  ; his  manoeuvres  with  Roldan, 
166  ; leaves  the  island  with  a threat,  ib.  ; returns 
to  Spain  with  a drove  of  slaves,  ib.  ; appointed 
governor  of  New  Andalusia,  238  ; fails  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  colonize  that  country,  ib.  ; his  evidence 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by 
Columbus,  250. 

Oro,  Rio  del,  or  Santiago,  discovered,  62. 

Otto,  Mons.,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin 
relative  to  Martin  Behem,  255. 

Ovando,  Don  Nicholas  de,  chosen  to  supersede 
Bobadilla,  179  ; character  of,  ib.  ; great  privileges 
granted  to,  ib.  ; his  fleet,  181  ; allowed  to  wear 
silk,  precious  stones,  etc.,  ib.  ; sails,  ib.  ; reaches 
St.  Domingo  and  assumes  the  government,  186  ; 
refuses  to  let  Columbus  take  shelter,  ib.  ; his  mys- 
terious conduct  to  Columbus  in  his  distress  at 
Jamaica,  210  ; an  account  of  his  administration 
and  oppression,  213  ; sufferings  of  the  natives 
under  the  civil  policy  of,  ib.  ; view  of  the  military 
operations  of,  215  ; visits  Anacaona,  215  ; takes  it 
into  his  head  that  she  intends  to  massacre  him  and 
all  his  attendants,  216  ; seizes  Anacaona  and  burns 
all  the  Caciques,  ib.  ; massacres  the  populace, 
ib.  ; and  causes  Anacaona  to  be  ignominiously 
hanged,  217  ; his  further  atrocious  conduct  to  the 
unfortunate  Indians,  ib.  ; founds  Santa  Maria  in 
commemoration  of  his  atrocities,  ib.  ; wages  war 
against  the  natives  of  Higuey,  ib.  ; causes  many  of 
them  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  chieftains  to  be 
burnt,  ib.  ; hangs  a female  Cacique  of  distinction, 
ib.  ; causes  600  Indians  of  Saona  to  be  imprisoned 
in  one  dwelling  and  put  to  the  sword,  ib.  ; receives 
Columbus  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  with  an 
hypocritical  politeness,  221. 

Oviedo,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de,  a short  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  278. 

Oysters,  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  round  the  roots  of  the 
mangrove  trees,  139. 

Ozema,  river  of,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
flows,  144. 

P. 

Palos,  the  port,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
expedition,  33  ; present  state  of,  70. 

Palms,  Cape  of,  discovered,  48. 

Pane,  Roman,  labors  to  convert  the  Haytians,  147. 

Paradise,  observations  on  the  situation  of  the  terres- 
trial, 281  ; of  the  Haytians,  97. 

Paria,  Gulf  of,  Columbus’s  voyage  through  the,  138  ; 
description  of  the  coast  of,  137  ; manners  of  the 
natives,  ib.  ; current  of  the  sea,  143. 


Parrots,  first  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere,  43 
large  flights  of  seen,  45  ; found  on  the  coast  of 
Paria,  139. 

Partition,  papal  bull  of,  73  line  of  removed,  79. 

Passamonte,  Miguel,  becomes  an  enemy  to  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  237. 

Pearls,  the  Gulf  of,  140. 

of  Cubagua,  139,  141. 

Pedrarias.  See  Davila. 

Pepper,  Agi,  64. 

Perez,  Alonzo,  discovers  land  in  Columbus’s  third 
voyage,  137. 

, Fray  Juan,  prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 

entertains  Columbus  on  his  first  entry  into  Spain, 

29  ; gives  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  queen’s 
confessor,  and  educates  his  son,  ib.  ; reception  of 
Columbus,  ib.  ; writes  to  Queen  Isabella,  ib.  ; in- 
vited to  coftrt,  ib.  ; pleads  the  cause  of  Columbus, 

30  ; receives  a visit  from  Columbus  after  his  suc- 
cess, 33. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  listens  to  the  request  of 
Columbus,  and  promises  a prosperous  termination 
to  his  suit,  227. 

Pigeons,  wood,  vast  numbers  seen  on  the  south  side 
of  Cuba,  107. 

Pilgrimages,  lots  for,  drawing  of,  65,  67. 

Pilot,  observations  on  the  rumor  of  a pilot  having  died 
in  the  house  of  Columbus,  251. 

Pineapple  first  met  with,  81. 

Pines,  island  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  108. 

Pinos,  Isla  de,  discovery  of,  187. 

Pinta,  desertion  of,  51. 

Pinzons,  family  of,  they  enable  Columbus  to  offer  to 
bear  one  eighth  of  the  charge  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  add  a third  ship  to  the  armament,  32  ; their 
activity  and  interest  in  the  voyage,  33  ; furnish 
Columbus  with  money  to  defray  the  eighth  share  of 
the  expense,  ib.  ; account  of  their  family,  70, 
note. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  offers  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
Columbus  in  a renewed  application  to  the  court, 
29  ; his  opinion  relative  to  the  nearness  of  land, 
40;  begins  to  lose  confidence  in  the  course  they 
are  pursuing,  ib.  ; crediting  the  accounts  of  the 
Indians  in  respect  to  a very  rich  island,  deserts 
and  goes  in  search  of  it,-  51  ; Columbus  meets  him, 
62  ; his  apology,  ib.  ; account  of  his  proceedings, 
ib.  ; his  duplicity  becomes  more  evident,  ib.  ; his 
arrival  at  Palos,  69  ; effect  of  his  treacherous  con- 
duct, ib.  ; his  death,  70  ; reflections  on,  ib.  ; ob- 
servations relative  to  the  supposed  idea  of  Colum- 
bus owing  to  him  the  success  of  his  great  enter- 
prise, 252  ; his  character,  253. 

, Vicente  Yanes,  obtains  a license  for  voyages  of 

discovery,  125  ; sails  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 178  ; 
discovers  the  Brazils,  ib.  ; is  allowed,  as  a reward, 
to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, ib. 

Planisphere  of  Martin  Behem,  35. 

Pliny,  his  notice  of  electrical  lights  on  the  masts  of 
ships,  80. 

Poetry  of  the  Haytians,  98. 

Polo,  Nicholas  and  Matteo,  an  account  of  their  travels 
into  the  east,  264  ; their  first  journey,  ib.  ; return, 
ib.  ; their  second  journey,  265  ; their  return,  266  ; 
invite  their  relatives  to  a splendid  banquet,  ib. 

, Marco,  influence  of  his  travels  upon  the  mind 

of  Columbus,  16,  264  ; short  account  of  his  travels, 
264  ; his  return,  ib.  ; commands  a galley  at  the 
battle  of  Cuzzola,  266  ; is  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Genoa,  ib.  ; writes  an  account  of  his 
travels,  ib.  ; is  liberated  and  returns  to  Venice,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of  his  work,  ib. 

Porras,  Francisco  de,  engages  in  a mutiny  at  Jamaica, 
205  ; they  embark  with  most  of  Columbus’s  crew 
in  ten  Indian  canoes,  206  ; are  driven  back,  ib.  ; 
and  with  their  companions  rove  about  the  island, 
207  ; refuses  an  offer  of  pardon,  21 1 ; attacks  the 
Admiral  and  Adelantado,  212  ; taken  prisoner,  ib.  ; 
is  set  at  liberty  by  Ovando,  221  ; and  sent  to  Spain 
to  be  examined  by  the  Indian  board,  ib. 
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Porto  Rico,  or  Boriquen,  discovery  of,  83,  237., 

Portugal  and  Spain,  diplomatic  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
76. 

Potato  in  Hayti,  98. 

Prado,  prior  of.  See  Talavera. 

Prester  John,  an  imaginary  Christian  king,  19  ; ac- 
count of,  263. 

Priests  of  the  Haytians,  96. 

Ptolemy,  difficulty  at  the  council  of  Salamanca  to  rec- 
oncile the  theory  of  Columbus  with  that  of,  26. 

Puerto  de  Bastimento,  harbor  of,  192. 

Bello,  discovery  of  by  Columbus,  192. 

Santo,  Columbus’s  description  of,  51. 


0. 

Queen’s  Gardens,  Columbus’s  arrival  at,  in  his  third 
voyage,  187  ; archipelago  of,  discovered,  104. 

Question,  the  territorial,  how  settled,  79.  - 

Quibian,  Cacique  of  Veragua,  interview  with  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,  195  ; second  interview,  ib.  ; 
determines  on  preventing  the  Spaniards  from  ob- 
taining a settlement  in  his  territories,  ib.  ; con- 
spires to  burn  their  houses  and  murder  them,  196  ; 
is  seized  by  the  Adelantado  with  his  wives  and 
children,  197  ; escapes  in  a very  extraordinary 
manner,  ib.  ; attacks  the  Spaniards  and  is  de- 
feated, 198. 

Quinsai,  Marco  Polo’s  account  of,  268. 

Quintanilla,  Alonzo  de,  receives  Columbus  into  his 
house,  23. 

R. 

Rabida,  La,  convent  of,  Columbus  is  entertained  at,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Spain,  29  ; present  state,  70,  note. 

Reeds,  river  of, '94. 

, immense,  seen  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  189. 

Reinier,  King  of  Naples,  Columbus  engages  in  his 
service,  9. 

Religion  of  the  natives  of  Hayti,  96. 

Repartimientos,  origin  of,  162  ; opposition  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus  to  the,  238. 

Requelme,  Pedro,  makes  his  house  the  headquarters 
of  the  rebels  at  Hispaniola,  158  ; made  Alcalde  by 
Roldan,  163  ; joins  in  a conspiracy  with  Adrian  de 
Moxica,  166  ; is  taken,  168. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in 
respect  to,  97. 

Rio  Verde,  or  the  Green  River,  94. 

Road,  the  first  constructed  by  Europeans  in  the  New 
World,  93. 

Rodriguez,  Sebastian,  takes  a letter  from  the  prior 
Perez  to  the  queen,  29. 

Roldan,  Francisco,  history  and  character  of,  150  ; 
an  account  of  his  conspiracy,  ib.  ; takes  pos- 
session of  Xaragua,  157  ; his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  ships  sent  forward  by  Columbus, 
ib.  ; promises  to  repair  to  St.  Domingo  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Columbus,  ib.  ; his  interview  with  Ballester, 
158  ; rejects  an  offer  of  pardon,  ib.  ; demands  his 
discharge,  160  ; his  interview  with  Caravajal,  etc., 
ib.  ; determines  on  going  to  the  admiral,  161  ; 
correspondence  with  the  admiral,  ib.  ; sends  prop- 
ositions by  Caravajal,  ib.  ; which  are  accepted, 
ib.  ; circumstances  prevent  their  being  acted  upon, 
ib.  ; makes  a second  arrangement  with  the  admiral, 
162  ; is  perrriitted  to  resume  his  office  of  Alcalde 
mayor,  ib.  ; receives  a grant  of  lands,  163  ; visits 
his  lands,  ib.  ; assumes  new  authority,  ib.  ; is 
sent  to  meet  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  164  ; his  manoeuvres 
with  him,  165,  166  ; his  rivalship  with  Guevara,  167  ; 
seizes  him  in  the  dwelling  of  Anacaona,  ib.  ; treated 
with  confidence  by  Bobadilla,  175  ; his  conduct 
investigated  by  Ovando,  161  ; sails  for  Spain,  and 
is  lost  in  a violent  hurricane,  187. 

Roman,  Friar,  his  account  of  the  natives  of  Hispan- 
iola, 96. 


S. 

Sabellicus,  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Venetian 
galleys,  246.  ■» 

Salamanca,  the  learned  assemble  at,  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  Columbus,  24  ; pronounce  the  plan 
to  be  vain  and  impossible,  29. 

Salcedo,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  with  succors 
from  Ovando,  221. 

Salvador,  St.,  discovery  of,  42  ; awe  and  surprise  ol 
the  natives  on  first  beholding  the  ships  of  Colum- 
bus, 43  ; description  of  them,  ib.  ; gold  first  dis- 
covered in  this  island,  ib. 

Samana,  Gulf  of,  discovered,  63. 

San  Rafael,  discovery  of,  112. 

Sanchez,  Juan,  takes  charge  of  Quibian,  197  . who 
escapes,  ib.  ; killed  in  battle  by  the  Adelantado, 
274. 

Sande,  Don  Ruy  de,  his  mission  to  the  Spanish  court, 
76. 

Santa  Marta,  island  of,  discovered,  105. 

Santa,  La  Isla,  discovery  of,  137. 

Santa  Cruz,  island  of,  discovery  of,  82. 

Santa  Gloria  (St.  Ann’s  Bay),  discovered  by  Colum. 
bus,  103. 

Santiago.  See  Jamaica  ; letter  of  Heneken,  93. 

, river  of,  discovered,  62. 

Saometa,  discovery  of,  45. 

Saona,  island  of,  discovered,  112  ; difference  of  lon- 
gitude between,  and  Cadiz,  ib. 

Scandinavians,  an  essay  relative  to  the  voyages  of, 
255- 

Schedel,  remarks  on  an  interpolation  in  his  chronicle, 
255. 

Seneca,  his  notice  of  electrical  lights  on  the  masts  of 
ships,  80. 

Serafin  Point,  106. 

Sharks,  a multitude  of,  seen  on  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
194  ; curious  method  of  taking  them,  105  ; super- 
stition concerning,  194. 

Ships,  observations  relative  to  the  size  of  those  em- 
ployed by  Columbus,  257. 

Slaves,  five  hundred  are  sent  to  Spain,  120;  three  hun- 
dred sent  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  144  ; arrival 
in  Spain,  125  ; Queen  Isabella  interests  herself  in 
their  favor,  ib.  ; orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to 
Hayti,  ib.  ; negroes  first  introduced  to  the  New 
World,  181  ; revolt  of,  239  ; Hispaniola  the  first 
island  to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution,  ib.  ; regula- 
tions in  respect  to,  ib. 

Solomon,  the  gold  used  in  the  temple  of,  128. 

Soria,  Juan  de,  his  insolence  to  Columbus,  78. 

Soul,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in  respect  to  the,  97  ; the 
after  state  of,  believed  by  the  natives  of  Cuba,  109. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  diplomatic  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
76- 

Spotorno,  Gio,  publishes  documents  relative  to 
Columbus,  185. 

Sugar-cane  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Superstition  of  St.  Elmo  lights,  80. 

Swallow,  a,  encircles  the  ships  of  Columbus,  80. 

T. 

Talavera,  Fernando  de,  prior  of  Prado  and  confessor 
to  Queen  Isabella,  28  ; esteems  Columbus's  plan 
impossible,  29  ; he  is  desired  by  the  king  to  assem- 
ble men  of  science  to  consider  the  matter,  ib.  ; re- 
ports to  the  king  that  the  council  had  pronounced 
the  plan  vain  and  impossible,  ib.  ; takes  a message 
from  the  king,  ib.  ; disgusted  at  the  high  terms  in- 
sisted on  by  Columbus,  30. 

Teneriffe,  fears  of  the  crew  at  beholding  Mount,  36. 

Territory,  question  of,  how  settled,  79. 

Thomas,  St.,  fortress  of,  erected.  94  ; see  note,  ib.  ; 
conduct  of  the  colonists  there,  99  ; attacks  of,  116. 

Tobacco,  first  seen  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  49. 

Tobago,  discovery  of,  141. 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  his  character,  24 ; gives 
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Columbus  an  attentive  hearing,  ib.  ; and  procures 
him  an  audience  of  the  king,  ib. 

Toledo,  Dona  Maria  de,  Don  Diego  Columbus  be- 
comes enamored  of,  237  ; their  marriage,  ib.  ; and 
embarkation  for  Hispaniola,  ib.  ; is  left  as  vice- 
queen at  St.  Domingo  on  the  sailing  of  Don  Diego 
for  Spain,  238  ; becomes  a widow,  240. 

Torre,  Dona  Juana  de  la,  receives  a letter  from 
Columbus  with  an  account  of  his  treatment,  176. 

Torres,  Antonio  de,  dispatched  from  Hispaniola, 
with  twelve  ships,  to  Spain,  go  ; arrives  at  Cadiz, 
125  ; dismissed  from  office,  134. 

, Luis  de,  sent  up  the  island  of  Cuba  by  Colum- 
bus, 48  ; an  account  of  his  journey,  ib. 

Tortoises,  sea  covered  with,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  107  ; curious  method  of  taking,  105  ; a living 
one  taken  out  of  the  maw  of  a shark,  194. 

Tortugas,  beautiful  island  of,  discovery  of,  55. 

Toscanelli,  Paulo,  his  correspondence  with  Colum- 
bus, 16. 

Trade  of  the  colonies  monopolized  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  180  ; the  Spanish  system  the  scoff  of  modern 
times,  181. 

Trasierra,  Juan  de,  173. 

Triana,  Rodrigo  de,  first  sees  the  land  of  the  western 
world,  42. 

Tribute  imposed  upon  the  Haytians,  122. 

Trinidad,  island  of,  discovered,  137  ; description  of  its 
appearance,  ib.  : curious  account  of  the  natives,  ib. 

Tristan,  Diego,  198  ; is  killed,  199. 

Tudela,  Benjamin,  travels  of,  19. 

Turk’s  Island,  observations  relative  to,  259. 


Ursula,  Santa,  island  of,  discovered,  83. 

V. 

Vassals,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of,  163. 

Vega,  Garcillaso  de  la,’his  tale  relative  to  a pilot  hav- 
ing died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  253. 

■ , River,  93  ; called  by  the  natives  Yagui,  ib. 

, Real,  the  royal  plain,  94,  98  ; account  of,  see 

note,  93. 

Velasco,  Francisco,  173. 

Velasquez,  Diego,  commands  the  soldiery  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  Xaragua,  216. 

Veragua,  coast  of,  discovery  of,  191  ; warlike  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  ; soil  appears  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  gold,  195  ; Golden  Castile,  237. 

Veraguas,  Duke  of,  consents  to  have  the  remains  of 
Columbus  removed  to  Cuba,  235. 

, the  heirship  to  Columbus  decided  in  his  favor, 

240. 

Verde,  Cape  de,  discovery  of,  n. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  first  notice  of  his  expedition,  165  ; 


employed  by  Columbus  at  court,  225  ; an  account 
of,  247  ; a summary  view  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
a discoverer,  ib.  ; the  voyage  whence  his  name  was 
given  to  the  American  continent,  248  ; Columbus’s 
letter  to  his  son  relative  to  the  merit  and  mis- 
fortunes of,  249  ; Peter  Martyr’s  character  of,  251  ; 
his  letter  to  Ren6,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  249  ; obser- 
vations relative  to  the  points  in  controversy,  ib.  ; 
author’s  conclusion,  that  the  voyage  asserted  to 
have  been  made  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  never  took 
place,  251. 

Vessel,  stern-post  of  a,  found  in  one  of  the  houses  at 
Guadaloupe,  81. 

Villains,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of,  163. 

Villejo,  Alonzo  de,  appointed  to  carry  Columbus  to 
Spain,  175  ; character  of,  ib.  ; his  colloquy  with 
Columbus  previous  to  their  sailing,  176. 

Vines  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Vinland,  a supposed  discovery,  255. 

Virgins,  the  Eleven  Thousand,  islands  of,  discovered, 
83- 

Vows  made  in  a storm  by  Columbus  and  his  crew, 
65  ; attempt  at  fulfilment,  66. 

W. 

Waterspout,  a remarkable,  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  194. 

Wax,  cake  of,  presented  to  the  sovereigns  by  Colum- 
bus, 51. 

Wheat  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Wolves,  sea,  several  killed  on  the  coast  of  Hispan- 
iola, hi. 

Woman,  account  of  a very  strong,  of  Guadaloupe,  129  ; 
taken  to  Columbus’s  ship,  ib.  ; falls  in  love  with 
Caonabo,  and  refuses  to  return  on  shore,  ib. 

Women,  origin  of,  according  to  the  H'aytians,  97. 

Writing,  fear  of  the  Indians  of  Cariari  at  seeing  the 
Spaniards  write,  190. 

X. 

Xagua,  Gulf  of,  106. 

Xaragua,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  114  ; description 
of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  ; Roldan  takes  possession  of, 
157  ; massacre  at,  215. 

Xerif  al  Edrizi,  his  description  of  the  Atlantic,  7. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  238  ; prohibits  licenses  to  import 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies,  275. 

Y. 

Yanique,  river  of,  94. 

Z. 

Zipanga  (Japan),  Marco  Polo’s  account  of,  268. 

Zones,  the  observations  relative  to,  2691 
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ANECDOTES  OF  AN  ENTERPRISE 


BEYOND  THE 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  course  of  occasional  visits  to  Canada 
many  years  since,  I became  intimately  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  great 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  at  that  time  lived 
in  genial  style  at  Montreal,  and  kept  almost  open 
house  for  the  stranger.  At  their  hospitable 
boards  I occasionally  met  with  partners,  and 
clerks,  and  hardy  fur  traders  from  the  interior 
posts  ; men  who  had  passed  years  remote  from 
civilized  society,  among  distant  and  savage  tribes, 
and  who  had  wonders  to  recount  of  their  wida  and 
wild  peregrinations,  their  hunting  exploits,  and 
their  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes among  the  Indians.  I was  at  an  age  when 
imagination  lends  its  coloring  to  everything,  and 
the  stories  of  these  Sinbads  of  the  wilderness 
made  the  life  of  a trapper  and  fur  trader  perfect 
romance  to  me.  I even  meditated  at  one  time  a 
visit  to  the  remote  posts  of  the  company  in  the 
boats  which  annually  ascended  the  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, being  thereto  invited  by  one  of  the  partners  ; 
and  I have  ever  since  regretted  that  I was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  carrying  my  inten- 
tion into  effect.  From  those  early  impressions, 
the  grand  enterprises  of  the  great  fur  companies, 
and  the  hazardous  errantry  of  their  associates  in 
the  wild  parts  of  our  vast  continent,  have  always 
been  themes  of  charmed  interest  to  me  ; and  I 
have  felt  anxious  to  get  at  the  details  of  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions  among  the  savage  tribes 
that  peopled  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

About  two  years  ago,  not  long  after  my  return 
from  a tour  upon  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  I 
had  a conversation  with  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Ja- 
cob Astor,  relative  to  that  portion  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  adventurous  traders  to  Santa  Fd  and 
the  Columbia.  This  led  him  to  advert  to  a great 
enterprise  set  on  foot  and  conducted  by  him,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  having  for 
its  object  to  carry  the  fur  trade  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Finding  that  I took  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
he  expressed  a regret  that  the  true  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  enterprise  and  its  national  character 
and  importance  had  never  been  understood,  and 


a wish  that  I would  undertake  to  give  an  account 
of  it.  The  suggestion  struck  upon  the  chord  of 
early  associations,  already  vibrating  in  my  mind. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  a work  of  this  kind  might 
comprise  a variety  of  those  curious  details,  so  in- 
teresting to  me,  illustrative  of  the  fur  trade  ; of  its 
remote  and  adventurous  enterprises,  and  of  the 
various  people,  and  tribes,  and  castes,  and  char- 
acters, civilized  and  savage,  affected  by  its  opera- 
tions. The  journals,  and  letters  also,  of  the  ad- 
venturers by  sea  and  land  employed  by  Mr.  Astor 
in  his  comprehensive  project,  might  throw  light 
upon  portions  of  our  country  quite  out  of  the  track 
of  ordinary  travel,  and  as  yet  but  little  known.  I 
therefore  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  task,  pro- 
vided documents  of  sufficient  extent  and  minute- 
ness could  be  furnished  to  me.  All  the  papers 
relative  to  the  enterprise  were  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  my  inspection.  Among  them  were 
journals  and  letters  narrating  expeditions  by  sea, 
and  journeys  to  and  fro  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  routes  before  untravelled,  together  with 
documents  illustrative  of  savage  and  colonial  life 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  With  such  materi- 
als in  hand,  I undertook  the  work.  The  trouble 
of  rummaging  among  business  papers,  and  of  col- 
lecting and  collating  facts  from  amid  tedious 
and  commonplace  details,  was  spared  me  by  my 
nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  acted  as  my  pio- 
neer, and  to  whom  I am  greatly  indebted  for 
smoothing  my  path  and  lightening  my  labors. 

As  the  journals  on  which  I chiefly  depended  had 
been  kept  by  men  of  business,  intent  upon  the 
main  object  of  the  enterprise,  and  but  little  versed 
in  science,  or  curious  about  matters  not  immedi- 
ately bearing  upon  their  interests,  and  as  they 
were  written  often  in  moments  of  fatigue  or  hurry, 
amid  the  inconveniences  of  wild  encampments, 
they  were  often  meagre  in  their  details,  furnishing 
hints  to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to  satisfy 
inquiry.  I have,  therefore,  availed  myself  occa- 
sionally of  collateral  lights  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lished journals  of  other  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  scenes  described  : such  as  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Long,  Franchere, 
and  Ross  Cox,  and  make  a general  acknowledge 
ment  of  aid  received  from  these  quarters. 
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The  work  I here  present  to  the  public  is  neces- 
sarily of  a rambling  and  somewhat  disjointed  na- 
ture, comprising  various  expeditions  and  adven- 
tures by  land  and  sea.  The  facts,  however,  will 
prove  to  be  linked  and  banded  together  by  one 
grand  scheme,  devised  and  conducted  by  a mas- 
ter spirit  ; one  set  of  characters,  also,  continues 
throughout,  appearing  occasionally,  though  some- 
times at  long  intervals,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
winds  up  by  a regular  catastrophe  ; so  that  the 
work,  without  any  labored  attempt  at  artificial 
construction,  actually  possesses  much  of  that  unity 
so  much  sought  after  in  works  of  fiction,  and 
considered  so  important  to  the  interest  of  every 
history. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Two  leading  objects  of  commercial  gain  have 
given  birth  to  wide  and  daring  enterprise  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Americas  : the  precious  met- 
als of  the  south,  and  the  rich  peltries  of  the  north. 
While  the  fiery  and  magnificent  Spaniard,  in- 
flamed with  the  mania  for  gold,  has  extended  his 
discoveries  and  conquests  over  those  brilliant 
countries  scorched  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the  trop- 
ics, the  adroit  and  buoyant  Frenchman,  and  the 
cool  and  calculating  Briton,  have  pursued  the 
less  splendid,  but  no  less  lucrative,  traffic  in  furs 
amid  the  hyperborean  regions  of  the  Canadas, 
until  they  have  advanced  even  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

These  two  pursuits  have  thus  in  a manner  been 
the  pioneers  and  precursors  of  civilization.  With- 
out pausing  on  the  borders,  they  have  penetrated 
at  once,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  to 
the  heart  of  savage  countries  : laying  open  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  wilderness  ; leading  the 
way  to  remote  regions  of  beauty  and  fertility  that 
might  have  remained  unexplored  for  ages,  and 
beckoning  after  them  the  slow  and  pausing  steps 
of  agriculture  and  civilization. 

It  was  the  fur  trade,  in  fact,  which  gave  early 
sustenance  and  vitality  to  the  great  Canadian 
provinces.  Being  destitute  of  the  precious  met- 
als, at  that  time  the  leading  objects  of  American 
enterprise,  they  were  long  neglected  by  the  par- 
ent country.  The  French  adventurers,  however, 
who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, soon  found  that  in  the  rich  peltries  of  the 
interior,  they  had  sources  of  wealth  that  might 
almost  rival  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
Indians,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  artificial 
value  given  to  some  descriptions  of  furs,  in  civil- 
ized life,  brought  quantities  of  the  most  precious 
kinds  and  bartered  them  away  for  European  trink- 
ets and  cheap  commodities.  Immense  profits 
were  thus  made  by  the  early  traders,  and  the 
traffic  was  pursued  with  avidity. 

As  the  valuable  furs  soon  became  scarce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlements,  the  Indians  of 
the  vicinity  were  stimulated  to  take  a wider  range 
in  their  hunting  expeditions  ; they  were  generally 
accompanied  on  these  expeditions  by  some  of  the 
traders  or  their  dependents,  who  shared  in  the 
toils  and  perils  of  the  chase,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  grounds,  and  with  the  remote 
tribes,  whom  they  encouraged  to  bring  their  pel- 
tries to  the  settlements.  In  this  way  the  trade 
augmented,  and  was  drawn  from  remote  quarters 
to  Montreal.  Every  now  and  then  a large  body 
of  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  other  tribes  who  hunted 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  would 


come  down  in  a squadron  of  light  canoes,  laden 
with  beaver  skins,  and  other  spoils  of  their  year’s 
hunting.  The  canoes  would  be  unladen,  taken 
on  shore,  and  tHfeir  contents  disposed  in  order. 
A camp  o i birch  bark  would  be  pitched  outside  of 
the  town,  and  a kind  of  primitive  fair  opened  with 
that  grave  ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  Indians.  An 
audience  would  be  demanded  of  the  governor- 
general,  who  would  hold  the  conference  with  be- 
coming state,  seated  in  an  elbow  chair,  with  the 
Indians  ranged  in  semicircles  before  him,  seated 
on  the  ground,  and’ silently  smoking  their  pipes. 
Speeches  would  be  made,  presents  exchanged, 
and  the  audience  would  break  up  in  universal 
good  humor. 

Now  would  ensue  a brisk  traffic  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  all  Montreal  would  be  alive  with  na- 
ked Indians  running  from  shop  to  shop,  bargain- 
ing for  arms,  kettles,  knives,  axes,  blankets, 
bright-colored  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  use  or 
fancy  ; upon  all  which,  says  an  old  French  wri- 
ter, the  merchants  were  sure  to  clear  at  least  two 
hundred  per  cent.  There  was  no  money  used  in 
this  traffic,  and,  after  a time,  all  payment  in  spir- 
ituous liquors  was  prohibited,  in  consequence  of 
the  frantic  and  frightful  excesses  and  bloody 
brawls  which  they  were  apt  to  occasion. 

Their  wants  and  caprices  being  supplied,  they 
would  take  leave  of  the  governor,  strike  their 
tents,  launch  their  canoes,  and  ply  their  way  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  lakes. 

A new  and  anomalous  class  of  men  gradually 
grew  out  of  this  trade.  These  were  called  cou- 
reurs  des  bois,  rangers  of  the  woods  ; originally 
men  who  had  accompanied  the  Indians  in  their 
hunting  expeditions,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  remote  tracts  and  tribes  ; and  who 
now  became,  as  it  were,  pedlers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. These  men  would  set  out  from  Montreal 
with  canoes  well  stocked  with  goods,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  would  make  their  way  up 
the  mazy  and  wandering  rivers  that  interlace  the 
vast  forests  of  the  Canadas,  coasting  the  most  re- 
mote lakes,  and  creating  new  wants  and  habi- 
tudes among  the  natives.  Sometimes  they  so- 
journed for  months  among  them,  assimilating  to 
their  tastes  and  habits  with  the  happy  facility  of 
Frenchmen  ; adopting  in  some  degree  the  Indian 
dress,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  to  themselves 
Indian  wives. 

Twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  months  would  often 
elapse  without  any  tidings  of  them,  when  they 
would  come  sweeping  their  way  down  the  Ottawa 
in  full  glee,  their  canoes  laden  down  with  packs  of 
beaver  skins.  Now  came  their  turn  for  revelry 
and  extravagance.  “You  would  be  amazed,’’ 
says  an  old  writer  already  quoted,  “ if  you  saw 
how  lewd  these  pedlers  are  when  they  return  ; 
how  they  feast  and  game,  and  how  prodigal  they 
are,  not  only  in  their  clothes,  but  upon  their  sweet- 
hearts. Such  of  them  as  are  married  have  the 
wisdom  to  retire  to  their  own  houses  ; but  the 
bachelors  act  just  as  an  East  Indiaman  and  pi- 
rates are  wont  to  do  ; for  they  lavish,  eat,  drink, 
and  play  all  away  as  long  as  the  goods  hold  out ; 
and  when  these  are  gone,  they  even  sell  their  em- 
broidery, their  lace,  and  their  clothes.  This 
done,  they  are  forced  upon  a new  voyage  for  sub- 
sistence.’ ’* 

Many  of  these  courenrs  des  bois  became  so  ac- 
customed to  the  Indian  mode  of  living,  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  that  they  lost 
all  relish  for  civilization,  and  identified  themselves 


* La  Hontaii,  v.  i.  let.  4. 
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with  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or 
could  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  supe- 
rior licentiousness.  Their  conduct  and  example 
gradually  corrupted  the  natives,  and  impeded  the 
works  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who' were  at 
this  time  prosecuting  their  pious  labors  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada. 

To  check  these  abuses,  and  to  protect  the  fur 
trade  from  various  irregularities  practised  by  these 
loose  adventurers,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
French  Government  prohibiting  all  persons,  on 
pain  of  death,  from  trading  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  without  a license. 

These  licenses  were  granted  in  writing  by  the 
governor-general,  and  at  first  were  given  only  to 
persons  of  respectability  ; to  gentlemen  of  broken 
fortunes  ; to  old  officers  of  the  army  who  had 
families  to  provide  for  ; or  to  their  widows.  Each 
license  permitted  the  fitting  out  of  two  large  canoes 
with  merchandise  for  the  lakes,  and  no  more  than 
twenty-five  licenses  were  to  be  issued  in  one  year. 
By  degrees,  however,  private  licenses  were  also 
granted,  and  the  number  rapidly  increased. 
Those  who  did  not  choose  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 
tions themselves  were'  permitted  to  sell  them  'to 
the  merchants  ; these  employed  the  coureurs  des 
bois,  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  to  undertake  the 
long  voyages  on  shares,  and  thus  the  abuses  of 
the  old  system  were  revived  and  continued.* 

The  pious  missionaries,  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  convert  the  Indians,  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  counteract  the  profli- 
gacy caused  and  propagated  by  these  men  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  Catholic  chapel 
might  often  be  seen  planted  beside  the  trading 
house,  and  its  spire  surmounted  by  a cross,  tow- 
ering from  the  midst  of  an  Indian  village,  on  the 
banks  of  a river  or  a lake.  The  missions  had 
often  a beneficial  effect  on  the  simple  sons  of  the 
forest,  but  had  little  power  over  the  renegades 
from  civilization. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
fortified  posts  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  and 
the  lakes  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  the 
restraint  of  these  profligates  of  the  wilderness. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  at  Michilimack- 
inac,  situated  at  the  strait  of  the  same  name, 
which  connects  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It 
became  the  great  interior  mart  and  place  of  de- 
posit, and  some  of  the  regular  merchants  who 
prosecuted  the  trade  in  person,  under  their  li- 
censes, formed  establishments  here.  This,  too, 


* The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  these  expe- 
ditions were  commonly  undertaken.  The  merchant 
holding  the  license  would  fit  out  the  two  canoes  with 
a thousand  crowns’  worth  of  goods,  and  put  them  un- 
der the  conduct  of  six  coureurs  des  bois,  to  whom  the 
goods  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent 
above  the  ready-money  price  in  the  colony.  The 
coureurs  des  bois,  in  their  turn,  dealt  so  sharply  with 
the  savages,  that  they  generally  returned,  at  the  end 
of  a year  or  so,  with  four  canoes  well  laden,  so  as  to 
insure  a clear  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cent,  inso- 
much that  the  thousand  crowns  invested  produced 
eight  thousand.  Of  this  extravagant  profit  the  mer- 
chant had  the  lion’s  share.  In  the  first  place  he  would 
set  aside  six  hundred  crowns  for  the  cost  of  his  license, 
then  a thousand  crowns  for  the  cost  of  the  original 
merchandise.  This  would  leave  six  thousand  four 
hundred  crowns,  from  which  he  would  take  forty  per 
cent  for  bottomry,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  crowns.  The  residue  would  be  equally 
divided  among  the  six  good  rangers,  who  would  thus  re- 
ceive little  more  than  six  hundred  crowns  for  all  their 
toils  and  perils 


was  a rendezvous  for  the  rangers  of  the  woods, 
as  well  those  who  came  up  with  goods  from  Mont- 
real as  those  who  returned  with  peltries  from 
the  interior.  Here  new  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
and  took  their  departure  for  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  ; Lake  Superior  and  the  north- 
west ; and  here  the  peltries  brought  in  return 
were  embarked  for  Montreal. 

The  French  merchant  at  his  trading  post,  in 
these  primitive  days  of  Canada,  was  a kind  of 
commercial  patriarch.  With  the  lax  habits  and 
easy  familiarity  of  his  race,  he  had  a little  world 
of  self-indulgence  and  misrule  around  him.  He 
had  his  clerks,  canoe-men,  and  retainers  of  all 
kinds,  who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect  so- 
ciability, always  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name  ; he  had  his  harem  of  Indian  beauties,  and 
his  troop  of  half-breed  children  ; nor  was  there 
ever  wanting  a louting  train  of  Indians,  hanging 
about  the  establishment,  eating  and  drinking  at 
his  expense  in  the  intervals  of  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions. 

The  Canadian  traders,  for  a long  time,  had 
troublesotne  competitors  in  the  British  merchants 
of  New  York,  who  inveigled  the  Indian  hunters 
and  the  coureurs  des  bois  to  their  posts,  and 
traded  with  them  on  more  favorable  terms.  A 
still  more  formidable  opposition  was  organized  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  chartered  by  Charles 
II. , in  1670,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing trading  houses  on  the  shores  of  that  bay 
and  its  tributary  rivers  ; a privilege  which  they 
have  maintained  to  the  present  day,  Between 
this  British  company  and  the  French  merchants 
of  Canada  feuds  and  contests  arose  about  alleged 
infringements  of  territorial  limits,  and  acts  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  occurred  between  their 
agents. 

In  1762  the  French  lost  possession  of  Canada, 
and  the  trade  fell  principally  into  the  hands  of 
British  subjects.  For  a time,  however,  it  shrunk 
within  narrow  limits.  The  old  coureurs  des  bois 
were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or,  where  they 
could  be  met  with,  were  slow  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  British 
employers.  They  missed  the  freedom,  indul- 
gence, and  familiarity  of  the  old  French  trading 
houses,  and  did  not  relish  the  sober  exactness,  re- 
serve, and  method  of  the  new-comers.  The  Brit- 
ish traders,  too,  were  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  distrustful  of  the  natives.  They  had  reason 
to  be  so.  The  treacherous  and  bloody  affairs  of 
Detroit  and  Michilimackinac  showed  them  the 
lurking  hostility  cherished  by  the  savages,  who 
had  too  long  been  taught  by  the  French  to  regard 
them  as  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1766  that  the  trade  re- 
gained its  old  channels  ; but  it  was  then  pursued 
with  much  avidity  and  emulation  by  individual 
merchants,  and  soon  transcended  its  former 
bounds.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  various 
persons  from  Montreal  and  Michilimackinac,  and 
rivalships  and  jealousies  of  course  ensued.  The 
trade  was  injured  by  their  artifices  to  outbid  and 
undermine  each  other ; the  Indians  were  de- 
bauched by  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
had  been  prohibited  under  the  French  rule. 
Scenes  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  brawl  were 
the  consequence,  in  the  Indian  villages  and 
around  the  trading  houses  ; while  bloody  feuds 
took  place  between  rival  trading  parties  when 
they  happened  to  encounter  each  other  in  the  law- 
less depths  of  the  wilderness. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  sordid  and  ruinous  con- 
tentions, several  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
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Montreal  entered  into  a partnership  in  the  winter 
of  1783,  which  was  augmented  by  amalgamation 
with  a rival  company  in  1787.  Thus  was  created 
the  famous  “ Northwest  Company,”  which  for  a 
time  held  a lordly  sway  over  the  wintry  lakes 
and  boundless  forests  of  the  Canadas,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the 
voluptuous  climes  and  magnificent  realms  of  the 
Orient. 

The  company  consisted  of  twenty-three  share- 
holders or  partners,  but  held  in  its  employ  about 
two  thousand  persons  as  clerks,  guides,  interpret- 
ers, and  “ voyageurs,”  or  boatmen.  These  were 
distributed  at  various  trading  posts,  established 
far  and  wide  on  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers, 
at  immense  distances  from  each  other,  and  in 
the  heart  of  trackless  countries  and  savage 
tribes. 

Several  of  the  partners  resided  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  to  manage  the  main  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany. These  were  called  agents,  and  were  per- 
sonages of  great  weight  and  importance  ; the 
other  partners  took  their  stations  at  the  interior 
posts,  where  they  remained  throughout  the  win- 
ter, to  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  thence  called 
wintering  partners. 

The  goods  destined  for  this  wide  and  wander- 
ing traffic  were  put  up  at  the  warehouses  of  the 
company  in  Montreal,  and  conveyed  in  batteaux, 
or  boats-and  canoes,  up  the  River  Attawa,  or  Ot- 
tawa, which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Mont- 
real, and  by  other  rivers  and  portages  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  ESTe  Huron,  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence,  by  several  chains  of  great  and  small  lakes, 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Athabasca,  and  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  This  singular  and  beautiful  system 
of  internal  seas,  which  renders  an  immense  re- 
gion of  wilderness  so  accessible  to  the  frail  bark 
of  the  Indian  or  the  trader,  was  studded  by 
the  remote  posts  of  the  company,  where  they 
carried  on  their  traffic  with  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  company,  as  we  have  shown,  was  at  first 
a spontaneous  association  of  merchants  ; but  after 
it  had  been  regularly  organized,  admission  into 
it  became  extremely  difficult.  A candidate  had 
to  enter,  as  it  were,  “ before  the  mast,”  to  under- 
go a long  probation,  and  to  rise  slowly  by  his 
merits  and  services.  He  began  at  an  early  age 
as  a clerk,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  and  furnished  with  suitable  clothing 
and  equipments.  His  probation  was  generally 
passed  at  the  interior  trading  posts  ; removed  for 
years  from  civilized  society,  leading  a life  almost 
as  wild  and  precarious  as  the  savages  around 
him  ; exposed  to  the  severities  of  a northern  win- 
ter, often  suffering  from  a scarcity  of  food,  and 
sometimes  destitute  for  a long  time  of  both  bread 
and  salt.  When  his  apprenticeship  had  expired, 
he  received  a salary  according  to  his  deserts, 
varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  sterling,  and  was  now  eligible  to  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  a partnership  in  the 
company  ; though  years  might  yet  elapse  before 
he  attained  to  that  enviable  station. 

Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ilies, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  character- 
ized by  the  perseverance,  thrift,  and  fidelity  of 
their  country,  and  fitted  by  their  native  hardihood 
to  encounter  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  north, 
and  to  endure  the  trials  and  privations  of  their 
lot ; though  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 


constitutions  of  many  of  them  became  impaired 
by  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  their 
stomachs  injured  by  occasional  famishing,  and 
especially  by  the-wantof  bread  and  salt.  Now  and 
then,  at  an  interval  of  years,  they  were  permitted 
to  come  down  on  a visit  to  the  establishment  at 
Montreal,  to  recruit  their  health,  and  to  have  a 
taste  of  civilized  life  ; and  these  were  brilliant 
spots  in  their  existence. 

As  to  the  principal  partners  or  agents,  who  re- 
sided in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  formed  a kind 
of  commercial  aristocracy,  living  in  lordly  and 
hospitable  style.  Their  early  associations  when 
clerks  at  the  remote  trading  posts,  and  the  pleas- 
ures, dangers,  adventures,  and  mishaps  which 
they  had  shared  together  in  their  wild  wood  life, 
had  linked  them  heartily  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  formed  a convivial  fraternity.  Few  travel- 
lers that  have  visited  Canada  some  thirty  years 
since,  in  the  days  of  the  M’Tavishes,  the  M’Gilli- 
vrays,  the  M’Kenzies,  the  Frobishers,  and  the 
other  magnates  of  the  northwest,  when  the  com- 
pany was  in  all  its  glory,  but  must  remember  the 
round  of  feasting  and  revelry  kept  up  among 
these  hyperborean  nabobs. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently  from 
the  interior  posts,  would  make  their  appearance 
in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  a tour  of  pleasure 
and  curiosity.  On  these  occasions  there  was  al- 
ways a degree  of  magnificence  of  the  purse  about 
them,  and  a peculiar  propensity  to  expenditure  at 
the  goldsmith’s  and  jeweller’s,  for  rings,  chains, 
brooches,  necklaces,  jewelled  watches,  and  other 
rich  trinkets,  partly  for  their  own  wear,  partly  for 
presents  to  their  female  acquaintances  ; a gor- 
geous prodigality,  such  as  was  often  to  be  noticed 
in  former  times  in  southern  planters  and  West  In- 
dia creoles,  when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their 
plantations. 

To  behold  the  Northwest  Company  in  all  its 
state  and  grandeur,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  witness  an  annual  gathering  at  the  great  inte- 
rior place  of  conference  established  at  Fort  Will- 
iam, near  what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage,  on 
Lake  Superior.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
partners  from  Montreal  proceeded  once  a year  to 
meet  the  partners  from  the  various  trading  posts 
of  the  wilderness,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  arrange 
plans  for  the  future. 

On  these  occasions  might  be  seen  the  change 
since  the  unceremonious  times  of  the  old  French 
traders  ; now  the  aristocratical  character  of  the 
Briton  shone  forth  magnificently,  or  rather  the 
feudal  spirit  of  the  Highlander.  Every  partner 
who  had  charge  of  an  interior  post,  and  a score 
of  retainers  at  his  command,  felt  like  the  chieftain 
of  a Highland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  his  dependents  as  of  himself. 
To  him  a visit  to  the  grand  conference  at  Fort 
William  was  a most  important  event  ; and  he  re- 
paired there  as  to  a meeting  of  parliament. 

The  partners  from  Montreal,  however,  were  the 
lords  of  the  ascendant  ; coming  from  the  midst 
of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  life,  they  quite 
eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose 
forms  and  faces  had  been  battered  and  hardened 
by  hard  living  and  hard  service,  and  whose  gar- 
ments and  equipments  were  all  the  worse  for 
wear.  Indeed,  the  partners  from  below  consid- 
ered the  whole  dignity  of  the  company  as  repre- 
sented in  their  persons,  and  conducted  themselves 
in  suitable  style.  They  ascended  the  rivers  in 
great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a progress  ; 
or  rather  like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their 
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subject  lakes.  They  were  wrapped  in  rich  furs, 
their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  conven- 
ience and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs,  as  obedient  as  Highland  clansmen.  They 
carried  up  with  them  cooks  and  bakers,  together 
with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance  of 
choice  wines  for  the  banquets  which  attended  this 
great  convocation.  Happy  were  they,  too,  if  they 
could  meet  with  some  distinguished  stranger  ; 
above  all,  some  titled  member  of  the  British  no- 
bility, to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  occa- 
sion, and  grace  their  high  solemnities. 

Fort  William,  the  scene  of  this  important  an- 
nual meeting,  was  a considerable  village  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Here,  in  an  immense 
wooden  building,  was  the  great  council  hall,  as 
also  the  banqueting  chamber,  decorated  with  In- 
dian arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of 
the  fur  trade.  The  house  swarmed  at  this  time 
with  traders  and  voyageurs,  some  from  Montreal, 
bound  to  the  interior  posts  ; some  from  the  in- 
terior posts,  bound  to  Montreal.  The  councils 
were  held  in  great  state,  for  every  member  felt  as 
if  sitting  in  parliament,  and  every  retainer  and  de- 
pendent looked  up  to  the  assemblage  with  awe, 
as  to  the  house  of  lords.  There  was  a vast  deal 
of  solemn  deliberation,  and  hard  Scottish  reason- 
ing, with  an  occasional  swell  of  pompous  decla- 
mation. 

These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alterna- 
ted by  huge  feasts  and  revels,  like  some  of  the  old 
feasts  described  in  Highland  castles.  The  tables 
in  the  great  banqueting  room  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  game  of  all  kinds  ; of  venison  from  the 
woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hunters’  deli- 
cacies, such  as  buffaloes’  tongues  and  beavers’ 
tails  ; and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal,  all 
served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  for  the 
purpose.  There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine, 
for  it  was  a hard-drinking  period,  a time  of  loyal 
toasts,  and  bacchanalian  songs,  and  brimming 
bumpers. 

While  the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  hall,  and  made 
the  rafters  resound  with  bursts  of  loyalty  and  old 
Scottish  songs,  chanted  in  voices  cracked  and 
sharpened  by  the  northern  blast,  their  merriment 
was  echoed  and  prolonged  by  a mongrel  legion 
of  retainers,  Canadian  voyageurs,  half-breeds,  In- 
dian hunters,  and  vagabond  hangers-on,  who 
feasted  sumptuously  without  on  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  old  French  ditties,  mingled  with  Indian 
yelps  and  yellings. 

Such  was  the  Northwest  Company  in  its  power- 
ful and  prospeious  days,  when  it  held  a kind  of 
feudal  sway  over  a vast  domain  of  lake  and 
forest.  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon 
those  individual  pictures,  endeared  to  us  by  the 
associations  of  early  life,  when,  as  yet  a stripling 
youth,  we  have  sat  at  the  hospitable  boards  of  the 
“ mighty  Northwesters,”  the  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant at  Montreal,  and  gazed  with  wondering  and 
inexperienced  eye  at  the  baronial  wassailing,  and 
listened  with  astonished  ear  to  their  tales  of  hard- 
ships and  adventures.  It  is  one  object  of  our  task, 
however,  to  present  scenes  of  the  rough  life  of  the 
wilderness,  and  we  are  tempted  to  fix  these  few 
memorials  of  a transient  state  of  things  fast  pass- 
ing into  oblivion  ; for  the  feudal  state  of  Fort 
William  is  at  an  end  ; its  council-chamber  is  si- 
lent and  deserted  ; its  banquet-hall  no  longer 
echoes  to  the  burst  of  loyalty,  or  the  “ auld 
world”  ditty  ; the  lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests 
have  passed  away  ; and  the  hospitable  magnates 
of  Montreal — where  are  they  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  success  of  the  Northwest  Company  stimu- 
lated further  enterprise  in  this  opening  and  appar- 
ently boundless  field  of  profit.  The  traffic  of  that 
company  lay  principally  in  the  high  northern  lat- 
itudes, while  there  were  immense  regions  to  the 
south  and  west,  known  to  abound  with  valuable 
peltries  ; but  which,  as  yet,  had  been  but  little  ex- 
plored by  the  fur  trader.  A new  association  of 
British  merchants  was  therefore  formed,  to  pros- 
ecute the  trade  in  this  direction.  The  chief  fac- 
tory was  established  at  the  old  emporium  of 
Michilimackinac,  from  which  place  the  associa- 
tion took  its  name,  and  was  commonly  called  the 
Mackinaw  Company. 

While  the  Northwesters  continued  to  push  their 
enterprises  into  the  hyperborean  regions  from 
their  stronghold  at  Fort  William,  and  to  hold  al- 
most sovereign  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  Mackinaw  Company  sent 
forth  their  light  perogues  and  barks,  by  Green 
Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the  Wisconsin,  to  that  great 
artery  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi  ; and  down 
that  stream  to  all  its  tributary  rivers.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  soon  to  monopolize  the  trade  with  all 
the  tribes  on  the  southern  and  western  waters, 
and  of  those  vast  tracts  comprised  in  ancient 
Louisiana. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  began  to 
view  with  a wary  eye  the  growing  influence  thus^ 
acquired  by  combinations  of  foreigners  over  the 
aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  its  territories,  and  en- 
deavored to  counteract  it.  For  this  purpose,  as 
early  as  1796  the  government  sent  out  agents  to 
establish  rival  trading  houses  on  the  frontier,  so 
as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  to  link  their 
interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  divert  this  important 
branch  of  trade  into  national  channels. 

The  expedient,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  as 
most  commercial  expedients  are  prone  to  be, 
where  the  dull  patronage  of  government  is  count- 
ed upon  to  outvie  the  keen  activity  of  private  en- 
terprise. What  government  failed  to  effect,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  patronage  and  all  its  agents,  was 
at  length  brought  about  by  the  enterprise  and  per- 
severance of  a single  merchant,  one  of  its  adopted 
citizens  ; and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  enterprise  is  the  especial  subject  of 
the  following  pages  ; a man  whose  name  and 
character  are  worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce,  as  illustrating  its  noblest  aims 
and  soundest  maxims.  A few  brief  anecdotes  of 
his  early  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
first  determined  him  to  the  branch  of  commerce 
of  which  we  are  treating,  cannot  be  but  interest- 
ing. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  individual  in  question, 
was  born  in  the  honest  little  German  village  of 
Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life,  but,  while  yet  a mere  stripling,  left  his 
home  and  launched  himself  amid  the  busy  scenes 
of  London,  having  had,  from  his  very  boyhood,  a 
singular  presentiment  that  he  would  ultimately 
arrive  at  great  fortune. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was 
still  in  London,  and  scarce  on  the  threshold  of 
active  life.  An  elder  brother  had  been  for  some 
years  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Astor 
determined  to  follow  him,  and  to  seek  his  for- 
tunes in  the  rising  country.  Investing  a small 
sum  which  he  had  amassed  since  leaving  his  na- 
tive village,  in  merchandise  suited  to  the  Ameri* 
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can  market,  he  embarked,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1783,  in  a ship  bound  to  Baltimore,  and 
’ arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. The  winter  was  extremely  severe,  and  the 
ship,  with  many  others,  was  detained  by  the  ice 
in  and  about  Chesapeake  Bay  for  nearly  three 
months. 

During  this  period  the  passengers  of  the  vari- 
ous ships  used  occasionally  to  go  on  shore,  and 
mingle  sociably  together.  In  this  way  Mr.  Astor 
became  acquainted  with  a countryman  of  his,  a 
furrier  by  trade.  Having  had  a previous  impres- 
sion that  this  might  be  a lucrative  trade  in  the 
New  World,  he  made  many  inquiries  of  his  new 
acquaintance  on  the  subject,  who  cheerfully  gave 
him  all  the  information  in  his  power  as  to  the 
•quality  and  value  of  different  furs,  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  traffic.  He  subsequently  ac- 
companied him  to  New  York,  and,  by  his  advice, 
Mr.  Astor  was  induced  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
his  merchandise  in  furs.  With  these  he  sailed 
from  New  York  to  London  in  1784.,  disposed  of 
them  advantageously,  made  himself  further  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  return- 
ed the  same  year  to  New  York,  with  a view  to  set- 
tle in  the  United  States. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  branch  of  com- 
merce with  which  he  had  thus  casually  been 
made  acquainted.  He  began  his  career,  of  course, 
on  the  narrowest  scale  ; but  he  brought  to  the 
task  a persevering  industry,  rigid  economy,  and 
strict  integrity.  To  these  were  added  an  aspir- 
ing spirit  that  always  looked  upward  ; a genius 
bold,  fertile,  and  expansive  ; a sagacity  quick  to 
grasp  and  convert  every  circumstance  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  a singular  and  never-wavering  con- 
fidence of  signal  success.* 

As  yet  trade  in  peltries  was  not  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
regular  line  of  business.  Furs  and  skins  were 
casually  collected  by  the  country  traders  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians  or  the  white  hunters, 
but  the  main  supply  was  derived  from  Canada. 
As  Mr.  Astor’s  means  increased  he  made  annual 
visits  to  Montreal,  where  he  purchased  furs  from 
the  houses  at  that  place  engaged  in  the  trade. 
These  he  shipped  from  Canada  to  London,  no  di- 
rect trade  being  allowed  from  that  colony  to  any 
but  the  mother  country. 

In  1794  or  ’95,  a treaty  with  Great  Britain  re- 
moved the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  trade 
with  the  colonies,  and  opened  a direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Astor  was  in  London  at  the  time, 
and  immediately  made  a contract  with  the  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Company  for  furs.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  import  them  from  Montreal  into  the 
United  States  for  the  home  supply,  and  to  be 
shipped  thence  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  to  China,  which  has  ever  been  the 
best  market  for  the  richest  and  finest  kinds  of 
peltry. 

The  treaty  in  question  provided,  likewise,  that 


* An  instance  of  this  buoyant  confidence,  which  no 
doubt  aided  to  produce  the  success  it  anticipated, 
we  have  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  A.  himself.  While  yet 
almost  a stranger  in  the  city,  and  in  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, he  passed  by  where  a row  of  houses  had 
just  been  erected  in  Broadway,  and  which,  from  the 
superior. style  of  their  architecture,  were  the  talk  and 
boast  of  the  city.  “ I’ll  build,  one  day  or  other,  a 
greater  house  than  any  of  these,  in  this  very  street,” 
said  he  to  himself.  He  has  accomplished  his  pre- 
diction. 


the  military  posts  occupied  by  the  British  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  should 
be  surrendered.  Accordingly,  Oswego,  Niag- 
ara, Detroit,  'Michilimackinac,  and  other  posts 
on  the  American  side  of  the  lakes  were  given  up. 
An  opening  was  thus  made  for  the  American 
merchant  to  trade  on  the  confines  of  Canada,  and 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  about  1807,  Mr.  Astor 
embarked  in  this  trade  on  his  own  account.  His 
capital  and  resources  had  by  this  time  greatly 
augmented,  and  he  had  risen  from  small  begin- 
nings to  take  his  place  among  the  first  merchants 
and  financiers  of  the  country.  His  genius  had 
ever  been  in  advance  of  his  circumstances, 
prompting  him  to  new  and  wide  fields  of  enter- 
prise beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  merchants. 
With  all  his  enterprise  and  resources,  however, 
he  soon  found  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Michilimackinac  (or  Mackinaw)  Company  too 
great  for  him,  having  engrossed  most  of  the  trade 
within  the  American  borders. 

A plan  had  to  be  devised  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  successful  competition.  He  was  aware  of 
the  wish  of  the  American  government,  already 
stated,  that  the  fur  trade  within  its  boundaries 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens,  and 
of  the  ineffectual  measures  it  had  taken  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  He-  now  offered,  if  aided  and 
protected  by  government,  to  turn  the  whole  of 
that  trade  into  American  channels.  He  was  in- 
vited to  unfold  his  plans  to  government,  and  they 
were  warmly  approved,  though  the  executive  could 
give  no  direct  aid. 

Thus  countenanced,  however,  he  obtained,  in 
1809,  a charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  incorporating  a company  under  the 
name  of  “ The  American  Fur  Company,”  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  wiih  the  privi- 
lege of  increasing  it  to  two  millions.  The  capital 
was  furnished  by  himself — he,  in  fact,  constituted 
the  company  ; for,  though  he  had  a board  of  di- 
rectors, they  were  merely  nominal;  the  whole 
business  was  conducted  on  his  plans,  and  with 
his  resources,  but  he  preferred  to  do  so  under  the 
imposing  and  formidable  aspect  of  a corporation, 
rather  than  in  his  individual  name,  and  his  policy 
was  sagacious  and  effective. 

As  the  Mackinaw  Company  still  continued  its 
rivalry,  and  as  the  fur  trade  would  not  advanta- 
geously admit  of  competition,  he  made  a new  ar- 
rangement in  1 8 1 1 , by  which,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  he  bought 
out  the  Mackinaw  Company,  and  merged  that  and 
the  American  Fur  Company  into  a new  associa- 
tion, to  be  called  “ The  Southwest  Company.” 
This  he  likewise  did  with  the  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  the  American  government. 

By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Astor  became  propri-  ' 
etor  of  one  half  of  the  Indian  establishments  and 
goods  which  the  Mackinaw  Company  had  within 
the  territory  of  the  Indian  country  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  whole  was 
to  be  surrendered  into  his  hands  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  on  condition  that  the  American 
Company  would  not  trade  within  the  British  do- 
minions. 

Unluckily,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  sus- 
pended the  association  ; and  after  the  war  it  was 
entirely  dissolved  ; Congress  having  passed  a law 
prohibiting  British  fur  traders  from  prosecuting 
their  enterprises  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 
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While  the  various  companies  we  have  noticed 
■were  pushing  their  enterprises  far  and  wide  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
great  western  waters,  other  adventurers,  intent 
on  the  same  objects,  were  traversing  the  watery 
wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  skirting  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  The  last  voyage  of  that  re- 
nowned but  unfortunate  discoverer,  Captain 
Cook,  had  made  known  the  vast  quantities  of  the 
sea-otter  to  be  found  along  that  coast,  and  the 
immense  prices  to  be  obtained  for  its  fur  in 
China.  It  was  as  if  a new  gold  coast  had  been 
discovered.  Individuals  from  various  countries 
dashed  into  this  lucrative  traffic,  so  that  in  the 
year  1792  there  were  twenty-one  vessels  under 
different  flags,  plying  along  the  coast  and  trading 
with  the  natives.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
American,  and  owned  by  Boston  merchants. 
They  generally  remained  on  the  coast  and  about 
the  adjacent  seas  for  two  years,  carrying  on  as 
wandering  and  adventurous  a commerce  on  the 
water  as  did  the  traders  and  trappers  on  land. 
Their  trade  extended  along  the  whole  coast  from 
California  to  the  high  northern  latitudes.  They 
would  run  in  near  shore,  anchor,  and  wait  for  the 
natives  to  come  off  in  their  canoes  with  peltries. 
The  trade  exhausted  at  one  place,  they  would  up 
anchor  and  off  to  another.  In  this  way  they 
would  consume  the  summer,  and  when  autumn 
came  on,  would  run  down  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  winter  in  some  friendly  and  plentiful 
harbor.  In  the  following  year  they  would  re- 
sume their  summer  trade,  commencing  at  Cali- 
fornia and  proceeding  north  ; and,  having  in  the 
course  of  the  two  seasons  collected  a sufficient 
cargo  of  peltries,  would  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  China.  Here  they  would  sell  their  furs, 
take  in  teas,  nankeens,  and  other  merchandise, 
and  return  to  Bostop,  after  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  years. 

The  people,  however,  who  entered  most  exten- 
sively and  effectively  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Pacific,  were  the  Russians.  Instead  of  making 
casual  voyages,  in  transient  ships,  they  established 
regular  trading  houses  in  the  high  latitudes,  along 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  upon  the 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  between  Kamt- 
schatka  and  the  promontory  of  Alaska. 

Tp  promote  and  protect  these  enterprises  a 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment with  exclusive  privileges,  and  a capital  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  American 
continent  along  the  coast  of  which  the  posts  had 
been  established,  was  claimed  by  the  Russian 
crown,  on  the  plea  that  the  land  had  been  discov- 
ered and  occupied  by  its  subjects. 

As  China  was  the  grand  mart  for  the  furs  col- 
lected in  these  quarters,  the  Russians  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors  in  the  trade.  The 
latter  had  to  take  their  peltries  to  Canton,  which, 
however,  was  a mere  receiving  mart,  from 
whence  they  had  to  be  distributed  over  the  inte- 
rior of  the  empire  and  sent  to  the  northern  parts, 
where  there  was  the  chief  consumption.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  carried  their  furs,  by 
a shorter  voyage,  directly  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire  ; thus  being  able  to  afford 
them  in  the  market  without  the  additional  cost  of 
internal  transportation. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  field  of  opera- 
tion of  the  great  enterprise  we  have  undertaken  to 
illustrate. 


Among  the  American  ships  which  traded  along 
the  northwest  coast  in  1792,  was  the  Columbia, 
Captain  Gray,  of  Boston.  In  the  course  of  her 
voyage  she  discovered  the  mouth  of  a large  river 
in  lat.  46°  19'  north.  Entering  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  sand-bars  and  breakers,  she 
came  to  anchor  in  a spacious  bay.  A boat  was 
well  manned,  and  sent  on  shore  to  a village  on 
the  beach,  but  all  the  inhabitants  fled  excepting 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  kind  manner  in  which 
these  w6re  treated,  and  the  presents  given  to  them, 
gradually  lured  back  the  others,  and  a friendly 
intercourse  took  place.  They  had  never  seen  a 
ship  or  a white  man.  When  they  had  first  de- 
scried the  Columbia,  they  had  supposed  it  a float- 
ing island  ; then  some  monster  of  the  deep  ; but 
when  they  saw  the  boat  putting  for  shore  with 
human  beings  on  board,  they  considered  them 
cannibals  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  ravage  the 
country  and  devour  the  inhabitants.  Captain 
Gray  did  not  ascend  the  river  farther  than  the  bay 
in  question,  which  continues  to  bear  his  name. 
After  putting  to  sea  he  fell  in  with  the  cele- 
brated discoverer,  Vancouver,  and  informed  him 
of  his  discovery,  furnishing  him  with  a chart 
which  he  had  made  of  the  river.  Vancouver  vis- 
ited the  river,  and  his  lieutenant,  Broughton,  ex- 
plored it  by  the  aid  of  Captain  Gray’s  chart  ; as- 
cending it  upward  of  one  hundred  miles,  until 
within  view  of  a snowy  mountain,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mount  Hood,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. 

The  existence  of  this  river,  however,  was  known 
long  before  the  visits  of  Gray  and  Vancouver,  but 
the  information  concerning  it  was  vague  and  in- 
definite, being  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  the 
Oregon,  and  as  the  great  river  of  the  west.  A 
Spanish  ship  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked  at  the 
mouth,  several  of  the  crew  of  which  lived  for 
some  time  among  the  natives.  The  Columbia, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ship  that  made 
a regular  discovery  and  anchored  within  its 
waters,  and  it  has  since  generally  borne  the  name 
of  that  vessel. 

As  early  as  1763,  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canadas  by  Great  Britain,  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver,  who  had  been  in  the  British  provincial 
army,  projected  a journey  across  the  continent 
between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Oeean.  His  objects  were  to  ascertain  the  breadth 
of  the  continent  at  its  broadest  part,  and  to  de- 
termine on  some  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific where  government  might  establish  a post  to 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  a northwest  passage, 
or  a communication  between  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  place  he  presumed  would 
be  somewhere  about  the  Straits  of  Annian,  at 
which  point  he  supposed  the  Oregon  disembogued 
itself.  It  was  his  opinion  also  that  a settlement 
on  this  extremity  of  America  would  disclose  new 
sources  of  trade,  promote  many  useful  discoveries, 
and  open  a more  direct  communication  with 
China  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  In- 
dies, than  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.*  This  enterprising  and  in- 
trepid traveller  was  twice  baffled  in  individual  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  his  great  journey.  In  1774 
he  was  joined  in  the  scheme  by  Richard  Whit- 
worth, a member  of  Parliament,  and  a man  of 
wealth.  Their  enterprise  was  projected  on  a 
broad  and  bold  plan.  They  were  to  take  with 


* Carver’s  Travels,  Introd.  b.  iii.  Philad.  1796. 
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them  fifty  or  sixty  men,  artificers  and  mariners. 
With  these  they  were  to  make  their  way  up  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  explore  the 
mountains  for  the  source  of  the  Oregon,  or  river 
of  the  west,  and  sail  down  that  river  to  its  sup- 
posed exit  near  the  Straits  of  Annian.  Here  they 
were  to  erect  a fort,  and  build  the  vessels  neces- 
sary to  carry  their  discoveries  by  sea  into  effect. 
Their  plan  had  the  sanction  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  grants  and  other  requisites  were 
nearly  completed  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution  once  more  defeated  the 
undertaking.* 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  in  lat.  520  20'  48",  again  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  linking  together  the  trade 
of  both  sides  of  the  continent.  In  lat.  52°  30'  he 
had  descended  a river  for  some  distance  which 
flowed  toward  the  south,  and  was  called  by 
the  natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  and  which  he  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  the  Columbia.  It  was 
afterward  ascertained  that  it  emptied  itself  in  lat. 
49°,  whereas  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  about 
three  degrees  farther  south. 

When  Mackenzie  some  years  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  expeditions,  he  suggested 
the  policy  of  opening  an  intercourse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  forming  regular 
establishments  through  the  interior  and  at  both 
•extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and  islands. 
By  this  means,  he  observed,  the  entire  command 
of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America  might  be  ob- 
tained from  lat.  48°  north  to  the  pole,  excepting 
that  portion  held  by  the  Russians,  for  as  to  the 
American  adventurers  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  traffic  along  the  northwest  coast,  they  would 
instantly  disappear,  he  added,  before  a well  regu- 
lated trade. 

A scheme  of  this  kind,  however,  was  too  vast 
and  hazardous  for  individual  enterprise  ; it  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  a company  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  protection  of  a government;  and  as 
there  might  be  a clashing  of  claims  between  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Northwest  Company,  the  one 
holding  by  right  of  charter,  the  other  by  right  of 
possession,  he  proposed  that  the  two  companies 
should  coalesce  in  this  great  undertaking.  The 
long-cherished  jealousies  of  these  two  companies, 
however,  were  too  deep  and  strong  to  allow  them 
to  listen  to  such  counsel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  the  American 
government  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the 
memorable  expedition  under  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  fitted  out.  These  gentlemen,  in  1804,  ac- 
complished the  enterprise  which  had  been  pro- 
jected by  Carver  and  Whitworth  in  1774.  They 
ascended  the  Missouri,  passed  through  the  stu- 
pendous gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hitherto 
unknown  to  white  men  ; discovered  and  explored 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  followed 
that  river  down  to  its  mouth,  where  their  country- 
man, Gray,  had  anchored  about  twelve  years  pre- 
viously. Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  re- 
turned across  the  mountains  in  the  following 
spring.  The  reports  published  by  them  of  their 
expedition  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a line  of  communication  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Astor,  of  grasping  with  his  individ- 
ual hand  this  great  enterprise,  which  for  years  had 
been  dubiously  yet  desirously  contemplated  by 


* Carver’s  Travels,  p.  360.  Philad.  1796. 


powerful  associations  and  maternal  governments. 
For  some  time  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind, 
gradually  extending  and  maturing  his  plans  as  his 
means  of  executing  them  augmented.  The  main 
feature  of  his  scheme  was  to  establish  a line  of 
trading  posts  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Colum- 
bia, to  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  where  was  to  be 
founded  the  chief  trading  house  or  mart.  In- 
ferior posts  would  be  established  in  the  interior, 
and  on  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia, 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  ;•  these  posts  would 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  main  establishment, 
and  bring  to  it  the  peltries  they  collected.  Coast- 
ing craft  would  be  built  and  fitted  out,  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  trade,  at  favorable 
seasons,  all  along  the  northwest  coast,  and  re- 
turn, with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyages,  to  this 
place  of  deposit.  Thus  all  the  Indian  trade,  both 
of  the  interior  and  the  coast,  would  converge  to 
this  point,  and  thence  derive  its  sustenance. 

A ship  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  New  York 
to  this  main  establishment  with  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  and  with  merchandise  suited  to  the 
trade.  It  would  take  on  board  the  furs  collected 
during  the  preceding  year,  carry  them  to  Can- 
ton, invest  the  proceeds  in  the  rich  merchandise 
of  China,  and  return  thus  frieghted  to  New  York. 

As,  in  extending  the  American  trade  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward,  it  might  be  brought  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and 
produce  a hostile  rivalry,  it  was  part  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Astor  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  that 
company  by  the  most  amicable  and  beneficial  ar- 
rangements. The  Russian  establishment  was 
chiefly  dependent  for  its  supplies  upon  transient 
trading  vessels  from  the  United  States.  These 
vessels,  however,  were  often  of  more  harm  than 
advantage.  Being  owned  by  private  adventurers 
or  casual  voyagers,  who  cared  only  for  present 
profit,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  trade,  they  were  reckless  in  their 
dealings  with  the  natives,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
supplying  them  with  firearms.  In  this  way  sev- 
eral fierce  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian 
posts,  or  within  the  range  of  their  trading  excur- 
sions, were  furnished  with  deadly  means  of  war- 
fare, and  rendered  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbors. 

The  Russian  government  had  made  representa- 
tions to  that  of  the  United  States  of  these  mal- 
practices on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  urged  to 
have  this  traffic  in  arms  prohibited  ; but,  as  it 
did  not  infringe  any  municipal  law,  our  govern- 
ment could  not  interfere.  Yet  still  it  regarded, 
with  solicitude,  a traffic  which,  if  persisted  in, 
might  give  offence  to  Russia,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  power  friendly  to  us.  In  this  dilemma 
the  government  had  applied  to  Mr.  Astor,  as  one 
conversant  in  this  branch  of  trade,  for  informa- 
tion that  might  point  out  a way  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  circumstance  had  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  Russian  establishment 
regularly  by  means  of  the  annual  ship  that  should 
visit  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
(or  Oregon)  ; by  this  means  the  casual  trading 
vessels  would  be  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the 
coast  where  their  malpractices  were  so  injurious 
to  the  Russians. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  project- 
ed by  Mr.  Astor,  but  which  continually  expanded 
in  his  mind.  Indeed  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  mere  motives  of  individ- 
ual profit.  He  was  already  wealthy  beyond  the 
ordinary  desires  of  man,  but  he  now  aspired  to 
that  honorable  fame  which  is  awarded  to  men  of 
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similar  scope  of  mind,  who  by  their  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  enriched  nations,  peopled 
wildernesses,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  empire. 
He  considered  his  projected  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  the  emporium  .to  an  im- 
mense commerce  ; as  a colony  that  would  form 
the  germ  of  a wide  civilization  ; that  would,  in 
fact,  carry  the  American  population-  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  spread  it  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  as  it  already  animated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  commer- 
cial and  financial  relations,  and  the  vigor  and 
scope  ol  his  seli-taught  mind,  had  elevated  him- 
self into  the  consideration  of  government  and  the 
communion  and  correspondence  with  leading 
statesmen,  he,  at  an  early  period,  communicated 
his  schemes  to  President  Jefferson,  soliciting  the 
countenance  of  government.  How  highly  they 
were  esteemed  by  that  eminent  man,  we  may 
judge  by  the  following  passage,  written  by  him 
some  time  afterward  to  Mr.  Astor. 

“ I remember  well  having  invited  your  propo- 
sition on  this  subject,*  and  encouraged  it  with 
the  assurance  of  every  facility  and  protection 
which  the  government  could  properly  afford.  I 
considered,  as  a great  public  acquisition,  the  com- 
mencement of  a settlement  on  that  point  of  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  looked  forward 
with  gratification  to  the  time  when  its  descend- 
ants should  have  spread  themselves  through  the 
whole  length  of  that  coast,  covering  it  with  free 
and  independent  Americans,  unconnected  with 
us  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  and  en- 
joying like  us  the  rights  of  self-government.” 

The  cabinet  joined  with  Jefferson  in  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  plan,  and  held  out  assurance  of 
every  protection  that  could,  consistently  with 
general  policy,  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Astor  now  prepared  to  carry  his  scheme 
into  prompt  execution.  He  had  some  competi- 
tion, however,  to  apprehend  and  guard  against. 
The  Northwest  Company,  acting  feebly  and  par- 
tially upon  the  suggestions  of  its  former  agent,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  had  pushed  One  or  two  ad- 
vanced trading  posts  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, into  a tract  of  country  visited  by  that  en- 
terprising traveller,  and  since  named  New  Cal- 
edonia. This  tract  lay  about  two  degrees  north 
of  the  Columbia,  and  intervened  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Russia. 
Its  length  was  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific, from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  geographical  miles. 

Should  the  Northwest  Company  persist  in  ex- 
tending their  trade  in  that  quarter,  their  competi- 
tion might  be  of  serious  detriment  to  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Astor.  It  is  true  they  would  contend  with 
him  to  a vast  disadvantage,  from  the  checks  and 
restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
were  straitened  on  one  side  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ; then  they  had  no  good 
post  on  the  Pacific  where  they  could  receive  sup- 
plies by  sea  for  their  establishments  beyond  the 
mountains  ; nor,  if  they  had  one,  could  they  ship 
their  furs  thence  to  China,  that  great  mart  for  pel- 


*  On  this  point  Mr.  Jefferson’s  memory  was  in 
error.  The  proposition  alluded  to  was  the  one,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Fur 
Company  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  great  enter- 
prise beyond  the  mountains,  that  was  to  sweep  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  originated  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
A.stor,  and  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  government. 


tries  ; the  Chinese  trade  being  comprised  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  Their 
post  beyond  the  mountains  had  to  be  supplied  in 
yearly  expeditions,  like  caravans,  from  Montreal, 
and  the  furs  conveyed  back  in  the  same  way,  by 
long,  precarious,  and  expensive  routes,  across  the 
continent.  Mr.  Astor,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
able  to  supply  his  proposed  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea,  and  to  ship  the 
furs  collected  there  directly  to  China,  so  as  to 
undersell  the  Northwest  Company  in  the  great 
Chinese  market. 

Still,  the  competition  of  two  rival  companies 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  but  prove 
detrimental  to  both,  and  fraught  with  those  evils, 
both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  Indians,  that  had  at- 
tended similar  rivalries  in  the  Canadas.  To  pre- 
vent any  contest  of  the  kind,  therefore,  he  made 
known  his  plan  to  the  agents  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  proposed  to  interest  them,  to  the 
extent  of  one  third,  in  the  trade  thus  to  be  opened. 
Some  correspondence  and  negotiation  ensued. 
The  company  were  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  would  be  possessed  by  Mr.  Astor  should 
he  be  able  to  carry  his  scheme  into  effect  ; but 
they  anticipated  a monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond 
the  mountains  by  their  establishments  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  were  loath  to  share  it  with  an  in- 
dividual who  had  already  proved  a formidable 
competitor  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  They  hoped, 
too,  by  a timely  move,  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  before  Mr.  Astor  would  be  able  to  put 
his  plans  into  operation  ; and,  that  key  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  once  in  their  possession,  the  whole 
country  would  be  at  their  command.  After  some 
negotiation  and  delay,  therefore,  they  declined 
the  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  them,  but 
subsequently  dispatched  a party  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  to  establish  a post  there  before  any 
expedition  sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor  might  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Astor  finding  his  over- 
tures rejected,  proceeded  fearlessly  to  execute  his 
enterprise  in  face  of  the  whole  power  of  the  North- 
west Company.  His  main  establishment  once 
planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  looked 
with  confidence  to  ultimate  success.  Being  able 
to  reinforce  and  supply  it  amply  by  sea,  he  would 
push  his  interior  posts  in  every  direction  up  the 
rivers  and  along  the  coast  ; supplying  the  natives 
at  a lower  rate,  and  thus  gradually  obliging  the 
Northwest  Company  to  give  up  the  competition, 
relinquish  New  Caledonia,  and  retire  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  He  would  then  have  pos- 
session of  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries,  but  of  the  regions  farther 
north,  quite  to  the  Russian  possessions.  Such 
was  a part  of  his  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
plan. 

He  now  proceeded,  with  all  diligence,  to  pro- 
cure proper  agents  and  coadjutors,  habituated  to 
the  Indian  trade  and  to  the  life  of  the  wilderness. 
Among  the  clerks  of  the  Northwest  Company 
were  several  of  great  capacity  and  experience, 
who  had  served  out  their  probationary  terms,  but 
who,  either  through  lack  of  interest  and  influence, 
or  a want  of  vacancies,  had  not  been  promoted. 
They  were  consequently  much  dissatisfied,  and 
ready  for  any  employment  in  which  their  talents 
and  acquirements  might  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Astor  made  his  overtures  to  several  of 
these  persons,  and  three  of  them  entered  into 
his  views.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Alexander  M’Kay, 
had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
both  of  his  expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
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America  in  1789  and  1793.  The  other  two  were 
Duncan  M'Dougal  and  Donald  M’Kenzie.  To 
these  were  subsequently  added  Mr.  Wilson  Price 
Hunt,  of  New  Jersey.  As  this  gentleman  was  a 
native  born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a person 
of  great  probity  and  worth,  he  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Astor  to  be  his  chief  agent,  and  to  represent 
him  in  the  contemplated  establishment. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1810,  articles  of  agreement 
were  entered  into  between  Mr.  Astor  and  those 
four  gentlemen,  acting  for  themselves  and  for  the 
several  persons  who  had  already  agreed  to  be- 
come, or  should  thereafter  become  associated 
under  the  firm  of  “ The  Pacific  Fur  Company.” 

According  to  these  articles  Mr.  Astor  was  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  to  manage  its 
affairs  in  New  York.  He  was  to  furnish  vessels, 
goods,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  requisites  for  the  enterprise  at  first  cost  and 
charges,  provided  that  they  did  not,  at  any  time, 
involve  an  advance  of  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  of  the  company  was  to  be  divided 
into  a hundred  equal  shares,  with  the  profits  ac- 
cruing thereon.  Fifty  shares  were  to  be  at  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  the  other  fifty  to  be 
divided  among  the  partners  and  their  associates. 

Mr.  Astor  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing other  persons  into  the  connection  as  part- 
ners, two  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  conversant 
with  the  Indian  trade,  and  none  of  them  entitled 
to  more  than  three  shares. 

A general  meeting  of  the  company  was  to  be 
held  annually  at  Columbia  River,  for  the  investi- 
gation and  regulation  of  its  affairs  ; at  which 
absent  members  might  be  represented,  and  might 
vote  by  proxy  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  association,  if  successful,  was  to  continue 
for  twenty  years  ; but  the  parties  had  full  power 
to  abandon  and  dissolve  it  within  the  first  five 
years,  should  it  be  found  unprofitable.  For  this 
term  Mr.  Astor  covenanted  to  bear  all  the  loss 
that  might  be  incurred  ; after  which  it  was  to  be 
borne  by  all  the  partners,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  shares. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  were  to  execute 
faithfully  such  duties  as  might  be  assigned  to 
them  by  a majority  of  the  company  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  to  repair  to  such  place  or  places 
as  the  majority  might  direct. 

An  agent,  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
was  to  reside  at  the  principal  establishment  on 
the  northwest  coast,  and  Wilson  Price  Hunt  was 
the  one  chosen  for  the  first  term.  Should  the  in- 
terests of  the  concern  at  any  time  require  his  ab- 
sence, a person  was  to  be  appointed,  in  general 
meeting,  to  take  his  place. 

Such  were  the  leading  conditions  of  this  associ- 
ation ; we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  various 
hardy  and  eventful  expeditions,  by  sea  and  land, 
to  which  it  gave  rise. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  prosecuting  his  great  scheme  of  commerce 
and  colonization,  two  expeditions  were  devised  by 
Mr.  Astor,  one  by  sea,  the  other  by  land.  The 
former  was  to  carry  out  the  people,  stores,  am- 
munition, and  merchandise  requisite  for  establish- 
ing a fortified  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River.  The  latter,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Missouri,  and 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  same  point ; 


exploring  a line  of  communication  across  the 
continent,  and  noting  the  places  where  interior 
trading  posts  might  be  established.  The  expedi- 
tion by  sea  is  the  one  which  comes  first  under 
consideration. 

A fine  ship  was  provided,  called  the  Tonquin, 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons  burden,  mount- 
ing ten  guns,  with  a crew  of  twenty  men.  She 
carried  an  assortment  of  merchandise  for  trading 
with  the  natives  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the  in- 
terior, together  with  the  frame  of  a schooner,  to 
be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Seeds  also 
were  provided  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
nothing  was  neglected  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  the  establishment.  The  command  of  the  ship 
was  intrusted  to  Jonathan  Thorn,  of  New  York, 
a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  on  leave 
of  absence.  He  was  a man  of  courage  and  firm- 
ness who  had  distinguished  himself  in  our  Tripol- 
itan war,  and,  from  being  accustomed  to  naval 
discipline,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Astor  as  well 
fitted  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 
Four  of  the  partners  were  to  embark  in  the  ship, 
namely,  Messrs.  M’Kay,  M’Dougal,  David  Stuart, 
and  his  nephew,  Robert  Stuart.  Mr.  M’Dougal 
was  empowered  by  Mr.  Astor  to  act  as  his  proxy, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  vote  for  him  and  in 
his  name,  on  any  question  that  might  come  be- 
fore any  meeting  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
voyage. 

Besides  the  partners,  there  were  twelve  clerks  to 
go  out  in  the  ship,  several  of  them  natives  of 
Canada,  who  had  some  experience  in  Indian 
trade.  They  were  bound  to  the  service  of  the 
company  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a year,  payable  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  and  an  annual  equipment  of  clothing  to 
the  amount  of  forty  dollars.  In  case  of  id  con- 
duct they  were  liable  to  forfeit  their  wages  and  be 
dismissed  ; but,  should  they  acquit  themselves 
well,  the  confident  expectation  was  held  out  to 
them  of  promotion,  and  partnership.  Their  in- 
terests were  thus,  to  some  extent,  identified  with 
those  of  the  company. 

Several  artisans  were  likewise  to  sail  in  the 
ship,  for  the  supply  of  the  colony  ; but  the  most 
peculiar  and  characteristic  part  of  this  motley 
embarkation  consisted  of  thirteen  Canadian  “ voy- 
ageurs,”  who  had  enlisted  for  five  years.  As  this 
class  of  functionaries  will  continually  recur  in  the 
course  of  the  following  narrations,  and  as  they 
form  one  of  those  distinct  and  strongly  marked 
castes  or  orders  of  people  springing  up  in  this 
vast  continent  out  of  geographical  circumstances, 
or  the  varied  pursuits,  habitudes,  and  origins  of 
its  population,  we  shall  sketch  a few  of  their  char- 
acteristics for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

The  ‘ ‘ voyageurs”  form  a kind  of  confraternity- 
in  the  Canadas,  like  the  arrieros,  or  carriers  of 
Spain,  and,  like  them,  are  employed  in  long  in- 
ternal expeditions  of  travel  and  traffic  : .with  this 
difference,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the 
voyageurs  by  water  ; the  former  with  mules  and 
horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and  canoes.  The 
voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of 
the  fur  trade,  having  originally  been  employed  by 
the  early  French  merchants  in  their  trading  ex- 
peditions through  the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  boundless  interior.  They  were  co- 
eval with  the  coureurs  des  bois,  or  rangers  of  the 
woods,  already  noticed,  and,  like  them,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  long,  arduous,  and  laborious  expe- 
ditions, were  prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness 
and  revelry  about  the  trading  posts  or  settlements, 
squandering  their  hard  earnings  in  heedless  con- 
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viviality,  and  rivalling  their  neighbors,  the  In- 
dians, in  indolent  indulgence  and  an  imprudent 
disregard  ot  the  morrow. 

When  Canada  passed  under  British  domina- 
tion, and  the  old  French  trading  houses  were 
broken  up,  the  voyageurs,  like  the  coureurs  dcs 
bois , were  for  a time  disheartened  and  disconso- 
late, and  with  difficulty  could  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  new-comers,  so  differ- 
ent in  habits,  manners,  and  language  from  their 
former  employers.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  at  length 
came  to  consider  the  British  fur  traders,  and  es- 
pecially the  members  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
as  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half  civil- 
ized, half  savage.  They  wear  a capot  or  surcoat, 
made  of  a blanket,  a striped  cotton  shirt,  cloth 
trowsers,  or  leathern  leggins,  moccasons  of  deer- 
skin, and  a belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from  which 
are  suspended  the  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other 
implements.  Their  language  is  of  the  same  piebald 
character,  being  a French  patois,  embroidered 
with  Indian  and  English  words  and  phrases. 

The  lives  of  the  voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild 
and  extensive  rovings,  in  the  service  of  individ- 
uals, but  more  especially  of  the  fur  traders.  They 
are  generally  ot  French  descent,  and  inherit  much 
of  the  gayety  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their  an- 
cestors, being  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and  ever 
ready  for  the  dance.  They  inherit,  too,  a fund  of 
civility  and  complaisance  ; and  instead  of  that 
hardness  and  grossness  which  men  in  laboric?hs 
life  are  apt  to  indulge  toward  each  other,  they  are 
mutually  obliging  and  accommodating  ; inter- 
changing kind  offices,  yielding  each  other  assist- 
ance and  comfort  in  every  emergency,  and  using 
the  iamiliar  appellations  of  “ copsin”  and 
“ brother”  when  there  is  in  fact  no  relationship. 
Their  natural  good-will  is  probably  heightened  by 
a community  of  adventure  and  hardship  in  their 
precarious  and  wandering  liie. 

No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders 
and  employers,  more  capable  of  enduring  hard- 
ship, or  more  good-humored  under  privations. 
Never  are  they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and 
rough  expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting 
lakes  ; encamping  at  night  on  the  borders,  gossip- 
ing round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  and 
adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddles  and  will  row  from 
morning  until  night  without  a murmur.  The 
steersman  often  sings  an  old  traditionary  French 
song,  with  some  regular  burden  in  which  they 
all  join,  keeping  time  with  their  oars  ; if  at  any 
time  they  flag  in  spirits  or  relax  in  exertion,  it  is 
but  necessary  to  strike  up  a song  of  the  kind  to 
put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity.  The 
Canadian  waters  are  vocal  with  these  little  French 
chansons,  that  have  been  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  earliest  days  oi  the  colony  ; and  it  has  a pleas- 
ing effect,  in  a still  golden  summer  evening,  to 
see  a batteau  gliding  across  the  bosom  of  a lake 
and  dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these 
quaint  old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus, 
on  a bright  sunny  morning,  down  the  transparent 
current  of  one  of  the  Canada  rivers. 

But  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  fast  fading 
away  ! The  march  of  mechanical  invention  is 
driving  everything  poetical  before  it.  The  steam- 
boats, which  are  fast  dispelling  the  wildness  and 
romance  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  aiding  to 
subdue  the  world  into  commonplace,  are  proving 
as  fatal  to  the  race  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  as 


they  have  been  to  that  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  glory  is  departed.  They  are  no 
longer  the  lords  of  our  internal  seas  and  the  great 
navigators  of  the  wilderness.  Some  of  them  may 
still  occasionally  be  seen  coasting  the  lower  lakes 
with  their  frail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps 
and  lighting  their  fires  upon  the  shores  ; but- 
their  range  is  fast  contracting  to  those  remote 
waters  and  shallow  and  obstructed  rivers  unvisit- 
ed by  the  steamboat.  In  the  course  of  years  they 
will  gradually  disappear  ; their  songs  will  die 
away  like  the  echoes  they  once  awakened,  and 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  will  become  a forgotten 
race,  or  remembered,  like  their  associates,  the 
Indians,  among  the  poetical  images  ol  past  times, 
and  as  themes  for  local  and  romantic  jissocia- 
tions. 

An  instance  of  the  buoyant  temperament  and 
the  professional  pride  of  these  people  was  fur- 
nished in  the  gay  and  braggart  style  in  which 
they  arrived  at  New  York  to  join  the  enterprise. 
They  were  determined  to  regale  and  astonish  the 
people  of  the  “ States”  with  the  sight  ot  a Cana- 
dian boat  and  a Canadian  crew.  They  accord- 
ingly fitted  up  a large  but  light  bark  canoe,  such 
as  is-  used  in  the  fur  trade  ; transported  it  in  a 
wagon  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain  ; traversed  the  lake  in 
it,  from  end  to  end  ; hoisted  it  again  in  a wagon 
and  wheeled  it  off  to  Lansingburgh,  and  there 
launched  it  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Down 
this  river  they  plied  their  course  merrily  on  a fine 
summer’s  day,  making  its  banks  resound  for  the 
first  time  with  their  old  French  boat  songs  ; 
passing  by  the  villages  with  whoop  and  halloo, 
so  as  to  make  the  honest  Dutch  farmers  mistake 
them  for  a crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they 
swept,  in  full  song,  and  with  regular  flourish  of 
the  paddle,  round  New  York,  in  a still  summer 
evening,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  had  never  before  witnessed  on 
their  waters  a nautical  apparition  of  the  kind. 

Such  w^s  the  variegated  band  of  adventurers 
about  to  embark  in  the  Tonquin  on  this  arduous 
and  doubtful  enterprise.  While  yet  in  port  and  on 
dry  land,  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the  ex- 
citement of  novelty,  all  was  sunshine  and  promise. 
The  Canadians,  especially,  who,  with  their  consti- 
tutional vivacity,  have  a considerable  dash  of  the 
gascon,  were  buoyant  and  boastful,  and  great 
braggarts  as  to  the  future  ; while  all  those  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  hardihood  and  their  capacity 
to  endure  privations.  If  Mr.  Astor  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  encoun- 
ter, they  treated  them  with  scorn.  They  were 
“ northwesters  men  seasoned  to  hardships, 
who  cared  for  neither  wind  nor  weather.  They 
could  live  hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  eat  dogs  ! — • 
in  a word  they  were  ready  to  do  and  suffer  any- 
thing for  the  good  of  the  enterprise.  With  all  this 
profession  of  zeal  and  devotion,  Mr.  Astor  was 
not  over-confident  of  the  stability  and  firm  faith  of 
these  mercurial  beings.  He  had  received  informa- 
tion, also,  that  an  armed  brig  from  Halifax,  prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
was  hovering  on  the  coast,  watching  for  the 
Tonquin,  with  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
Canadians  on  board  of  her,  as  British  subjects, 
and  thus  interrupting  the  voyage.  It  was  a time 
of  doubt  and  anxiety,  when  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  daily 
assuming  a more  precarious  aspect  and  verging 
toward  that  war  which  shortly  ensued.  As  aprcr- 
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cautionary  measure,  therefore,  he  required  that 
the  voyageurs,  as  they  were  about  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  an  American  association,  and  to  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  should  take 
the  oaths  of  naturalization  as  American  citizens. 
To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and  shortly  afterward 
assured  him  that  they  had  actually  done  so.  It 
was  not  until  after  they  had  sailed  that  he  discov- 
ered that  they  had  entirely  deceived  him  in  the 
matter. 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Astor  was  abused  in 
another  quarter.  Two  of  the  partners,  both  of 
them  Scotchmen,  and  recently  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  Company,  had  misgivings  as  to  an 
enterprise  which  might  clash  with  the  interests 
and  establishments  protected  by  the  British  flag. 
They  privately  waited  upon  the  British  minister, 
Mr.  Jackson,  then  in  New  York,  laid  open  to  him 
the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Astor,  though  intrusted 
to  them  in  confidence,  and  dependent,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  secrecy  at  the  outset  for  its  suc- 
cess, and  inquired  whether  they,  as  British  sub- 
jects, could  lawfully  engage  in  it.  The  reply  satis- 
fied their  scruples,  while  the  information  they  im- 
parted excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  a private  individual  should  have 
conceived  and  set  on  foot  at  his  own  risk  and 
expense  so  great  an  enterprise. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  was 
not  known  to  Mr.  Astor  until  some  time  after- 
ward, or  it  might  have  modified  the  trust  and 
confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  guard  against  any  interruption  to  the  voy- 
age by  the  armed  brig,  said  to  be  off  the  harbor, 
Mr.  Astor  applied  to  Commodore  Rodgers,  at 
that  time  commanding  at  New  York,  to  give  the 
Tonquin  safe  convoy  off  the  coast.  The  com- 
modore having  received  from  a high  official  source 
assurance  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  govern- 
ment took  in  the  enterprise,  sent  directions  to  Cap- 
tain Hull,  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  harbor  in 
the  frigate  Constitution,  to  afford  the  Tonquin 
the  required  protection  when  she  sfmpld  put  to 
sea. 

Before  the  day  of  embarkation,  Mr.  Astor  ad-, 
dressed  a letter  of  instruction  to  the  four  partners 
who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship.  In  this  he  enjoined 
them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  unanimity,  and  recommended  that 
all  differences  of  opinions  on  points  connected 
with  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  voyage  should 
be  discussed  by  the  whole,  and  decided  by  a ma- 
jority of  votes.  He,  moreover,  gave  them  espe- 
cial caution  as  to  their  conduct  on  arriving  at  their 
destined  port  ; exhorting  them  to  be  careful  to 
make  a favorable  impression  upon  the  wild  people 
among  whom  their  lot  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
enterprise  would  be  cast.  “ If  you  find  them 
kind,”  said  he,  “ as  I hope  you  will,  be  so  to  them. 
If  otherwise,  act  with  caution  and  forbearance, 
and  convince  them  that  you  come  as  friends.” 

With  the  same  anxious  forethought  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Thorn,  in  which  he 
urged  the  strictest  attention  to  the  health  of  him- 
self and  his  crew,  and  to  the  promotion  of  good- 
humor  and  harmony  on  board  his  ship.  “ To  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding,”  added  he,  “ will  re- 
quire your  particular  good  management.”  His 
letter  closed  with  an  injunction  of  wariness  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  a subject  on  which 
Mr.  Astor  was  justly  sensible  he  could  not  be  too 
earnest.  “ I must  recommend  you,”  said  he, 
“ to  be  particularly  careful  on  the  coast,  and  not 
to  rely  too  much  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
natives.  All  accidents  which  have  as  yet  hap- 


pened there  arose  from  too  much  confidence  in  the 
Indians.” 

The  reader  will  bear  these  instructions  in  mind, 
as  events  will  prove  their  wisdom  and  impor- 
tance, and  the  disasters  which  ensued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1810,  the  Tonquin 
put  to  sea,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  frig- 
ate Constitution.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  fair 
from  the  southwest,  and  the  ship  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  free  from  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger of  interruption.  The  frigate,  therefore,  gave 
her  ” God  speed,”  and  left  her  to  her  course. 

The  harmony  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  Mr.  As- 
tor on  this  heterogeneous  crew,  and  which  had 
been  so  confidently  promised  in  the  buoyant  mo- 
ments of  preparation,  was  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
check  at  the  very  outset. 

Captain  Thorn  was  an  honest,  straightforward, 
but  somewhat  dry  and  dictatorial  commander, 
who,  having  been  nurtured  in  the  system  and  dis- 
cipline of  a ship  of  war,  and  in  a sacred  opinion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  quarter-deck,  was  dis- 
posed to  be  absolute  lord  and  master  on  board  of 
his  ship.  He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  had  no 
great  opinion,  from  the  first,  of  the  persons  em- 
barked with  him.  He  had  stood  by  with  surly 
contempt,  while  they  vaunted  so  bravely  to  Mr. 
Astor  of  all  they  could  do  and  all  they  could 
undergo  ; how  they  could  face  all  weathers,  put 
up  with  all  kinds  of  fare,  and  even  eat  dogs  with 
a relish,  when  no  better  food  was  to  be  had.  He 
had  set  them  down  as  a set  of  landlubbers  and 
braggadocios,  and  was  disposed  to  treat  them 
accordingly.  Mr.  Astor  was,  in  his  eyes,  his  only 
real  employer,  being  the  father  of  the  enterprise, 
who  furnished  all  funds  bore  all  losses.  The 
others  were  mere  agents  and  subordinates,  who 
lived  at  his  expense.  He  evidently  had  but  a nar- 
row idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
limiting  his  views  merely  to  his  part  of  it  ; every- 
thing beyond  the  concerns  of  his  ship  was  out  of 
his  sphere  ; and  anything  that  interfered  with  the 
routine  of  his  nautical  duties  put  him  in  a passion. 

The  partners,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  in  a profound  idea  of  the  importance, 
dignity,  and  authority  of  a partner.  They  already 
began  to  consider  themselves  on  a par  with  the 
M’Tavishes,  the  M’Gillivrays,  the  Frobishers,  and 
the  other  magnates  of  the  northwest,  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  ; and  they  were  a little  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  wear  their  suddenly-acquired  honors 
with  some  air  of  pretension.  Mr.  Astor,  too,  had 
put  them  on  their  mettle  with  respect  to  the  cap- 
tain, describing  him  as  a gunpowder  fellow  who 
would  command  his  ship  in  fine  style,  and,  if  there 
was  any  fighting  to  do,  would  " blow  all  out  of 
the  water.” 

Thus  prepared  to  regard  each  other  with  no  very 
cordial  eye,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
parties  soon  came  into  collision.  On  the  very 
first  night  Captain  Thorn  began  his  man-of-war 
discipline  by  ordering  the  lights  in  the  cabin  to  be 
extinguished  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  pride  of  the  partners  was  immediately  in 
arms.  This  was  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and 
dignities  not  to  be  borne.  They  were  on  board  of 
their  own  ship,  and  entitled  to  consult  their  ease 
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and  enjoyment.  M’Dougal  was  the  champion  of 
their  cause.  He  was  an  active,  irritable,  fuming, 
vainglorious  little  man,  and  elevated  in  his  own 
opinion,  by  being  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Astor.  A vio- 
lent altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Thorn  threatened  to  put  the  partners  in  irons 
should  they  prove  refractory  ; upon  which 
M’Dougal  seized  a pistol  and  swore,  to  be  the 
death  of  the  captain  should  he  ever  offer  such  an 
indignity.  It  was  some  time  before  the  irritated 
parties  could  be  pacified  by  the  more  temperate 
bystanders. 

Such  was  the  captain’s  outset  with  the  partners. 
Nor  did  the  clerks  stand  much  higher  in  his  good 
graces  ; indeed,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  all  the 
landsmen  on  board  his  ship  as  a kind  of  live  lum- 
ber, continually  in  the  wray.  The  poor  voyageurs, 
too,  continually  irritated  his  spleen  by  their 
“ lubberly”  and  unseemly  habits,  so  abhorrent  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  cleanliness  of  a man-of- 
war.  These  poor  fresh-water  sailors,  so  vainglo- 
rious on  shore,  and  almost  amphibious  when  on 
lakes  and  rivers,  lost  all  heart  and  stomach  the 
moment  they  were  at  sea.  For  days  they  suffered 
>the  doleful  rigors  and  retchings  of  sea-sickness, 
lurking  below  in  their  berths  in  squalid  state,  or 
emerging  now  and  then  like  -spectres  from  the 
hatchways,  in  capotes  and  blankets,  with  dirty 
nightcaps,  grizzly  beard,  lantern  visage  and  un- 
happy eye,  shivering  about  the  deck,  and  ever  and 
anon  crawling  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  offer- 
ing up  their  tributes  to  the  windward,  to  the  in- 
finite annoyance  of  the  captain. 

His  letters  to  Mr.  Astor,  w'herein  he  pours  forth 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  his  seamanlike  im- 
patience of  what  he  considers  the  “ lubberly" 
character  and  conduct  of  those  around  him,  are 
before  us,  and  are  ^musingly  characteristic.  The 
honest  captain  is  full  of  vexation  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  solicitude  on  account  of  Mr.  Astor, 
whose  property  he  considers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
most  heterogeneous  and  wasteful  crew. 

As  to  the  clerks,  he  pronounces  them  mere  pre- 
tenders, not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  among  the 
Indians,  nor  farther  to  the  northwest  than  Mont- 
real, nor  of  higher  rank  than  barkeeper  of  a tav- 
ern or  marker  of  a billiard-table,  excepting  one, 
who  had  been  a schoolmaster,  and  whom  he  em- 
phatically sets  down  for  “ as  foolish  a pedant  as 
ever  lived.” 

Then  as  to  the  artisans  and  laborers  who  had 
been  brought  from  Canada  and  shipped  at  such 
expense,  the  three  most  respectable,  according  to 
the  captain’s  account,  were  culprits,  who  had 
fled  from  Canada  on  account  of  their  misdeeds  ; 
the  rest  had  figured  in  Montreal  as  draymen, 
barbers,  waiters  and  carriole  drivers,  and  were 
the  most  helpless,  worthless  beings  ” that  ever 
broke  sea-biscuit.” 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a series  of 
misunderstandings  and  cross-purposes  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  between  such  a crew  and  such 
a commander.  The  captain,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  his  ship,  would  make 
sweeping  visitations  to  the  “ lubber  nests”  of  the 
unlucky  ” voyageurs”  and  their  companions  in  mis- 
ery, ferret  them  out  of  their  berths,  make  them  air 
and  wash  themselves  and  their  accoutrements, and 
oblige  them  to  stir  about  briskly  and  take  exercise. 

Nor  did  his  disgust  and  vexation  cease  when 
all  hands  had  recovered  from  sea-sickness,  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  ship,  for  now  broke 
out  an  alarming  keenness  of  appetite  that  threat- 
ened havoc  to  the  provisions.  What  especially 
irritated  the  captain  was  the  daintiness  of  some  of 


his  cabin  passengers.  They  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  the  ship’s  fare,  though  their  table 
was  served  with  fresh  pork,  hams,  tongues, 
smoked  beef,  and  puddings.  ” When  thwarted  in 
their  cravings  for  delicacies,”  said  he,  “they 
would  exclaim  that  it  was  d — d hard  they  could 
not  live  as  they  pleased  upon  their  own  property, 
being  on  board  of  their  own  ship,  freighted  with 
their  own  merchandise.  And  these,”  added  he, 
” are  the  fine  fellows  who  made  such  boast  that 
they  could  ‘ eat  dogs.’  ” 

In  his  indignation  at  what  he  termed  their 
effeminacy,  he  would  swear  that  he  would  never 
take  them  to  sea  again  “ without  having  Fly-mar- 
ket on  the  forecastle,  Covent-garden  on  the  poop, 
and  a cool  spring  from  Canada  in  the  maintop.” 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  and  got  into 
the  smooth  seas  and  pleasant  weather  of  the  trop- 
ics, other  annoyances  occurred  to  vex  the  spirit  of 
the  captain.  He  had  been  crossed  by  the  irritable 
mood  of  one  of  the  partners  ; he  was  now  excess- 
ively annoyed  by  the  good-humor  of  another. 
This  was  the  elder  Stuart,  who  was  an  easy  soul, 
and  of  a social  disposition.  He  had  seen  life  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  ; had  been 
a fur  trader  in  the  former,  and  a fisherman  on  the 
latter  ; and  in  the  course  of  his  experience  had 
made  various  expeditions  with  voyageurs.  He 
was  accustomed,  therefore,  to  the  familiarity 
which  prevails  between  that  class  and  their  su- 
periors, and  the  gossipings  which  take  place 
among  them  when  seated  round  a fire  at  their  en- 
campments. Stuart  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  could  seat  himself  on  the  deck  with  a number 
of  these  men  round  him,  in  camping  style,  smoke 
together,  passing  the  pipe  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  sing  old  Cana- 
dian boat-songs,  and  tell  stories  about  their  hard- 
ships and  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
rivalled  Sinbad  in  his  long  tales  of  the  sea, 
about  his  fishing  exploits  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

This  gossiping  familiarity  shocked  the  captain’s 
notions  of  rank  ^and  subordination,  and  nothing 
was  so  abhorrent  to  him  as  the  community  of 
pipe  between  master  and  man,  and  their  mingling 
in  chorus  in  the  outlandish  boat-songs. 

Then  there  was  another  whimsical  source  of 
annoyance  to  him.  Some  of  the  young  clerks,  who 
w:ere  making  their  first  voyage,  and  to  whom 
everything  was  new  and  strange,  were,  very  ra- 
tionally, in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  and  keeping 
journals.  This  was  a sore  abomination  to  the 
honest  captain,  who  held  their  literary  preten- 
sions in  great  contempt.  ” The  collecting  of  ma- 
terials for  long  histories  of  their  voyages  and 
travels,”  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  “ ap- 
pears to  engross  most  of  their  attention.”  We  can 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the  crusty  impa- 
tience of  the  worthy  navigator,  when,  on  any  tri- 
fling occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  quite 
commonplace  in  his  eyes,  he  saw  these  young 
landsmen  running  to  record  it  in  their  journals  ; 
and  what  indignant  glances  he  must  have  cast  to 
right  and  left,  as  he  worried  about  the  deck,  giv- 
ing out  his  orders  for  the  management  of  the  ship, 
surrounded  by  singing,  smoking,  gossiping,  scrib- 
bling  groups,  all,  as  he  thought,  intent  upon  the 
amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  instead  of  the 
great  purposes  and  interests  of  the  voyage. 

It  is  possible  the  captain  was  in  some  degree 
right  in  his  notions.  Though  some  of  the  passen- 
gers had  much  to  gain  by  the  voyage,  none  of 
them  had  anything  positively  to  lose.  They  were 
mostly  young  men,  in  the  heyday  of  life  ; and 
having  got  into  fine  latitudes,  upon  smooth  seas, 
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with  a well-stored  ship  under  them,  and  a fair 
wind  in  the  shoulder  of  the  sail,  they  seemed  to 
have  got  into  a holiday  world,  and  were  disposed 
to  enjoy  it.  That  craving  desire,  natural  to  un- 
travelled men  of  fresh  and  lively  minds,  to  see 
strange  lands,  and  to  visit  scenes  famous  in  his- 
tory or  fable,  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  part- 
ners and  clerks,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  sto- 
ried coasts  and  islands  that  lay  within  their  route. 
The  captain,  however,  who  regarded  every  coast 
and  island  with  a matter-of-fact  eye,  and  had  no 
more  associations  connected  with  them  than  those 
laid  down  in  his  sea-chart,  considered  all  this 
curiosity  as  exceedingly  idle  and  childish.  “ In 
the  first  part  of  the  voyage,”  says  he  in  his  letter, 
“ they  were  determined  to  have  it  said  they  had 
been  in  Africa,  and  therefore  insisted  on  my  stop- 
ping at  the  Cape  de  Verdes.  Next  they  said  the 
ship  should  stop  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  for 
they  must  see  the  large  and  uncommon  inhabit- 
ants of  that  place.  Then  they  must  go  to  'the 
island  where  Robinson  Crusoe  had  so  long  lived. 
And  lastly,  they  were  determined  to  see  the  hand- 
some inhabitants  of  Easter  Island.” 

To  all  these  resolves  the  captain  opposed  his 
peremptory  veto,  as  “ contrary  to  instructions.” 
Then  would  break  forth  an  unavailing  explosion 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  partners,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  did  not  even  spare  Mr. 
Astor  for  his  act  of  supererogation  in  furnishing 
orders  for  the  control  of  the  ship  while  they  were 
on  board,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  the  judges 
where  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  touch,  and  how 
long  to  remain.  The  choleric  M’Dougal  took  the 
lead  in  these  railings,  being,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, a little  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  being 
Mr.  Astor’ s proxy. 

The  captain,  however,  became  only  so  much  the 
more  crusty  and  dogged  in  his  adherence  to  his 
orders,  and  touchy  and  harsh  in  his  dealings  with 
his  passengers,  and  frequent  altercations  ensued. 
He  may  in  some  measure  have  been  influenced  by 
his  seamanlike  impatience  of  the  interference  of 
landsmen,  and  his  high  notions  of  naval  etiquette 
and  quarter-deck  authority  ; but  he  evidently  had 
an  honest,  trusty  concern  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  anxious 
projector  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  disbursed  so 
munificently  in  its  outfit,  calculating  on  the  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  his  associates 
and  agents  ; while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing a good  ship  at  their  disposal,  and  a deep 
pocket  at  home  to  bear  them  out,  seemed  ready  to 
loiter  on  every  coast,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
every  port. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Having  been  for  some 
time  on  an  allowance  of  water,  it  was  resolved  to 
anchor  here  and  obtain  a supply.  A boat  was 
sent  into  a small  bay  to  take  soundings.  Mr. 
M’Dougal  and  Mr.  M’Kay  took  this  occasion  to 
go  on  shore,  but  with  a request  from  the  captain 
that  they  would  not  detain  the  ship.  Once  on 
shore,  however,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  rambled  about  in  search  of  curiosities. 
The  anchorage  proving  unsafe,  and  water  difficult 
to  be  procured,  the  captain  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
made  repeated  signals  for  those  on  shore  to  rejoin 
the  ship,  but  it  was  not  until  nine  at  night  that 
they  came  on  board. 

The  wind  being  adverse,  the  boat  was  again 
sent  on  shore  on  the  following  morning,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  again  landed,  but  promised  to 
come  off  at  a moment’s  warning  ; they  again 
forgot  their  promise  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  wild 


geese  and  sea-wolves.  After  a time  the  wind 
hauled  lair,  and  signals  were  made  for  the  boat. 
Half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  no  boat  put  off.  The 
captain  reconnoitred  the  shore  with  his  glass,  and, 
to  his  infinite  vexation,  saw  the  loiterers  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  “ wild-goose  chase.”  Nettled 
to  the  quick,  he  immediately  made  sail.  When 
those  on  shore  saw  the  ship  actually  under  way, 
they  embarked  with  all  speed,  but  had  a hard 
pull  of  eight  miles  before  they  got  on  board,  and 
then  experienced  but  a grim  reception,  notwith- 
standing that  they  came  well  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  chase. 

Two  days  afterward f on  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, they  anchored  at  Port  Egmont,  in  the  same 
island,  where  they  remained  four  days  taking  in 
water  and  making  repairs.  This  was  a joyous  time 
for  the  landsmen.  They  pitched  a tent  on  shore, 
had  a boat  at  their  command,  and  passed  their 
time  merrily  in  rambling  about  the  island,  and 
coasting  along  the  shores,  shooting  sea-lions, 
seals,  foxes,  geese,  ducks,  and  penguins.  None 
were  keener  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  game  than 
M’Dougal  and  David  Stuart  ; the  latter  was  re- 
minded of  aquatic  sports  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, and  his  hunting  exploits  in  the  northwest. 

In  the  mean  time  the  captain  addressed  himself 
steadily  to  the  business  of  his  ship,  scorning  the 
holiday  spirit  and  useless  pursuits  of  his  emanci- 
pated messmates,  and  warning  them,  from  time 
to  time,  not  to  wander  away  nor  be  out  of  hail. 
They  promised,  as  usual,  that  the  ship  should 
never  experience  a moment’s  detention  on  their  ac- 
count, but  as  usual  forgot  their  promise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth,  the  repairs  being 
all  finished,  and  the  waten-casks  replenished,  the 
signal  was  given  to  embark,  and  the  ship  began  to 
weigh  anchor.  At  this  time  several  of  the  passen- 
gers were  dispersed  about  the  island,  amusing 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  young 
men  had  found  two  inscriptions,  in  English,  over 
a place  where  two  unfortunate  mariners  had  been 
buried  in  this  desert  island.  As  the  inscriptions 
were  nearly  worn  out  by  time  and  weather,  they 
were  playing  the  part  of  “Old  Mortality,”  and 
piously  renewing  them.  The  signal  from  the  ship 
summoned  them  from  their  labors  ; they  saw  the 
sails  unfurled,  and  that  she  was  getting  under 
way.  The  two  sporting  partners,  however,  Mr. 
M’Dougal  and  David  Stuart,  had  strolled  away  to 
the  south  of  the  island  in  pursuit  of  penguins.  It 
would  never  do  to  put  off  without  them,  as  there 
was  but  one  boat  to  convey  the  whole. 

While  this  delay  took  place  on  shore,  the  cap- 
tain was  storming  on  board.  This  was  the  third 
time  his  orders  had  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  ship  wantonly  detained,  and  it  should  be 
the  last ; so  he  spread  all  sail  and  put  to  sea, 
swearing  he  would  leave  the  laggards  to  shift  for 
themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  on  board 
made  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and  repre- 
sented the  horrors  of  abandoning  men  upon  a 
sterile  and  uninhabited  island  : the  sturdy  cap- 
tain was  inflexible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  penguin  hunters  had  joined 
the  engravers  of  tombstones,  but  not  before  the 
ship  was  already  out  at  sea.  They  all,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  threw  themselves  into  their  boat, 
which  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rowed 
with  might  and  main.  For  three  hours  and  a 
half  did  they  tug  anxiously  and  severely  at  the 
oar,  swashed  occasionally  by  the  surging  waves 
of  the  open  sea,  while  the  ship  inexorably  kept  on 
her  course,  and  seemed  determined  to  leave  then* 
behind. 
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On  board  of  the  ship  was  the  nephew  of  David 
Stuart,  a young  man  of  spirit  and  resolution.  See- 
ing, as  he  thought,  the  captain  obstinately  bent 
upon  abandoning  his  uncle  and  the  others,  he 
seized  a pistol,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  wrath  swore 
he  would  blow  out  the  captain’s  brains  unless  he 
put  about  or  shortened  sail. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  wind  just  then 
came  ahead,  and  the  boat  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  ship  ; otherwise,  disastrous  circumstances 
might  have  ensued.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  captain  really  intended  to  carry  his  threat 
into  full  effect,  and  rather  think  he  meant  to  let 
the  laggards  off  for  a long  pull  and  a hearty  fright. 
He  declared,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
that  he  was  serious  in  his  threats  ; and  there  is 
no  knowing  how  far  such  an  iron  man  may  push 
his  notions  of  authority. 

“ Had  the  wind,”  writes  he,  “ (unfortunately) 
not  hauled  ahead  soon  after  leaving  the  harbor’s 
mouth,  I should  positively  have  left  them  ; and, 
indeed,  I cannot  but  think  it  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  you  that  it  so  happened,  for  the 
first  loss  in  this  instance  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  proved  the  best,  as  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  property,  nor  any  apparent  re- 
gard for  your  interest,  although  interwoven  with 
their  own.” 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  acting  with  a 
high  hand,  and  carrying  a regard  to  the  owner’s 
property  to  a dangerous  length.  Various  petty 
feuds  occurred  also  between  him  and  the  partners 
in  respect  to  the  goods  on  board  the  ship,  some 
articles  of  which  they  wished  to  distribute  for 
clothing  among  the  men,  or  for  other  purposes 
which  they  deemed  essential.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, kept  a mastiff  watch  upon  the  cargo,  and 
growled  and  snapped  if  they  but  offered  to  touch 
box  or  bale.  ” It  was  contrary  to  orders  ; it 
would  forfeit  his  insurance  ; it  was  out  of  all 
rule.”  It  was  in  vain  they  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  do  so,  as  part  owners,  and  as  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  enterprise  ; the  captain  only  stuck 
to  his  point  the  more  stanchly.  They  consoled 
themselves,  therefore,  by  declaring  that  as  soon  as 
they  made  land  they  would  assert  their  rights,  and 
do  with  ship  and  cargo  as  they  pleased. 

Besides  these  feuds  between  the  captain  and  the 
partners,  there  were  feuds  between  the  partners 
themselves,  occasioned,  in  some  measure,  by  jeal- 
ousy of  rank.  M’Dougal  and  M'Kay  began  to 
draw  plans  tor  the  fort,  and  other  buildings  of  the 
intended  establishment.  They  agreed  very  well 
as  to  the  outline  and  dimensions,  which  were  on  a 
sufficiently  grand  scale  ; but  when  they  came  to 
arrange  the  details,  fierce  disputes  arose,  and 
they  would  quarrel  by  the  hour  about  the  distri- 
bution of  the  doors  and  windows.  Many  were  the 
hard  words  and  hard  names  bandied  between 
them  on  these  occasions,  according  to  the  cap- 
tain’s account.  Each  accused  the  other  of  en- 
deavoring to  assume  unwarrantable  power,  and 
to  take  the  lead  ; upon  which  Mr.  M’Dougal  would 
vauntingly  lay  down  Mr.  Astor’s  letter,  constitut- 
ing him  his  representative  and  proxy,  a document 
not  to  be  disputed. 

These  wordy  contests,  though  violent,  were 
brief  “ and  within  fifteen  minutes,”  says  the  cap- 
tain, “ they  would  be  caressing  each  other  like 
children.” 

While  all  this  petty  anarchy  was  agitating  the 
little  world  within  the  Tonquin,  the  good  ship 
prosperously  pursued  her  course,  doubled  Cape 
Horn  on  the  25th  of  December,  careered  across 
the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  until,  on  the  nth  of 


February,  the  snowy  peaks  of  Owvhee  were  seen 
brightening  above  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Owyhee,  or  Hawaii,  as  it  is  written  by  more 
exact  orthographers,  is  the  largest  of  the  cluster, 
ten  in  number,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is 
about  ninety-seven  miles  in  length  and  seventy- 
eight  in  breadth,  rising  gradually  into  three  py- 
ramidal summits  or  cones  ; the  highest,  Mouna 
Roa,  being  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  as  to  domineer  over  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelago, and  to  be  a landmark  over  a wide  ex- 
tent of  ocean.  It  remains  a lasting  monument  of 
the  enterprising  and  unfortunate  Captain  Cook, 
who  was  murdered  by  the  natives  of  this  island. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders,  when  first  discovered, 
evinced  a character  superior  to  most  of  the  savages 
of  the  Pacific  Isles.  They  were  frank  and  open 
in  their  deportment,  friendly  and  liberal  in  their 
dealings,  with  an  apt  ingenuity  apparent  in  all 
their  rude  inventions. 

The  tragical  fate  of  the  discoverer,  which,  for  a 
time,  brought  them  under  the  charge  of  ferocity, 
was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  sudden  exasperation, 
caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Tonquin,  the 
islanders  had  profited,  in  many  respects,  by  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  white  men  ; and  had 
shown  a quickness  to  observe  and  cultivate  those 
arts  important  to  their  mode  of  living.  Originally 
they  had  no  means  of  navigating  the  seas  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  superior  to  light 
pirogues  which  were  little  competent  to  contend 
with  the  storms  of  the  broad  ocean.  As  the 
islanders  are  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  there 
could,  therefore,  be  but  casual  intercourse  between 
them.  The  traffic  with  white  men  had  put  them 
in  possession  of  vessels  of  superior  description  ; 
they  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
management,  and  had  even  made  rude  advances 
in  the  art  of  ship-building. 

These  improvements  had  been  promoted,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  one 
man,  the  famous  Tamaahmaah.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  a petty  eri,  or  chief  ; but,  being  of  an 
intrepid  and  aspiring  nature,  he  had  risen  in  rank, 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  superior  advantages 
now  afforded  in  navigation,  had  brought  the 
whole  Archipelago  in  subjection  to  his  arms.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin  he  had 
about  forty  schooners,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  burden,  and  one  old  American  ship.  With 
these  he  maintained  undisputed  sway  over  his  in- 
sular domains,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  chiefs  or  governors  whom  he  had  placed  in 
command  of  the  several  islands. 

The  situation  of  this  group  of  islands,  far  in  the 
bosom  of  the  vast  Pacific,  and  their  abundant  fer- 
tility, rendered  them  important  stopping  places 
on  the  highway  to  China,  or  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  Here  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fui 
trade  touched  to  make  repairs  and  procure  provi- 
sions ; and  here  they  often  sheltered  themselves 
during  the  winters  that  occurred  in  their  long  coast- 
ing .expeditions. 

The  British  navigators  were,  from  the  first, 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  purposes, 
of  commerce  ; and  Tamaahmaah,  not  long  after 
he  had  attained  the  sovereign  sway,  was  per- 
suaded by  Vancouver,  the  celebrated  discoverer, 
to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  subjects. 
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allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
reader  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  visit  which 
the  royal  family  and  court  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
was,  in  late  years,  induced  to  make  to  the  court 
of  St.  James  ; and  the  serio-comic  ceremonials  and 
mock  parade  which  attended  that  singular  trav- 
esty of  monarchal  style. 

It  was  a pait  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  Mr.  Asior  to  establish  a friendly  inter- 
course between  these  islands  and  his  intended 
colony,  which  might,  for  a time,  have  occasion  to 
draw  supplies  thence  ; and  he  even  had  a vague 
idea  of,  some  time  or  other,  getting  possession  of 
one  of  their  islands  as  a rendezvous  for  his  ships, 
and  a link  in  the  chain  of  his  commercial  estab- 
lishments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February  the  Ton- 
quin  anchored  in  Ihe  bay  of  Karakakooa,  in  the 
island  of  Owyhee.  The  surrounding  shores  were 
wild  and  broken,  with  o'verhanging  cliffs  and  prec- 
ipices of  black  volcanic  rock.  Beyond  these,  how- 
ever, the  country  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
with  inclosures  of  yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-canes,  and  other  productions  of  warm  cli- 
mates and  teeming  soils  ; and  the  numerous  habi- 
tations of  the  natives  were  pleasantly  sheltered 
beneath  clumps  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
which  afforded  both  food  and  shade.  This  mingled 
variety  of  garden  and  grove  swept  gradually  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  until  succeeded  by 
dense  forests,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  naked 
and  craggy  rocks,  until  the  summits  rose  into  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  royal  residence  of  Tamaahmaah  was  at 
this  time  at  another  island  named  Woahoo.  The 
island  of  Owyhee  was  under  the  command  of  one 
of  his  eris,  or  chiefs,  who  resided  at  the  village  of 
Tocaigh,  situated  on  a different  part  of  the  coast 
from  the  bay  of  Karakakooa. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  the  ship  was 
surrounded  by  canoes  and  pirogues,  filled  with 
the  islanders  of  both  sexes,  bringing  off  supplies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  bananas,  plantains, 
watermelons,  yams,  cabbages,  and  taro.  The 
captain  was  desirous,  however,  of  purchasing  a 
number  of  hogs,  but  there  were  none  to  be  had. 
The  trade  in  pork  was  a royal  monopoly,  and  no 
subject  of  the  great  Tamaahmaah  dared  to  meddle 
with  it.  Such  provisions  as  they  could  furnish, 
however,  were  brought  by  the  natives  in  abun- 
dance, and  a lively  intercourse  was  kept  up  during 
the  day,  in  which  the  women  mingled  in  the  kind- 
est manner. 

The  islanders  are  a comely  race,  of  a copper 
complexion.  The  men  are  tall  and  well  made, 
with  forms  indicating  strength  and  activity  ; the 
women  with  regular  and  occasionally  handsome 
features,  and  a lascivious  expression,  characteristic 
of  their  temperament.  Their'  style  of  dress  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Captain  Cook. 
The  men  wore  the  maro,  a band  one  foot  in  width 
and  several  feet  in  length,  swathed  round  the 
loins,  and  formed  of  tappa,  or  cloth  of  bark  ; the 
kihei,  or  mantle,  about  six  feet  square,  tied  in  a 
knot  over  one  shoulder,  passed  under  the  opposite 
arm,  so  as  to  leave  it  bare  and,  falling  in  graceful 
folds  before  and  behind,  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a Roman  toga. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  the  pau,  a gar- 
ment formed  of  a piece  of  tappa,  several  yards  in 
length  and  one  in  width,  wrapped  round  the  waist 
and  reaching,  like  a petticoat,  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  a kihei  or  mantle,  larger  than  that  of  the  men, 
sometimes  worn  over  both  shoulders,  like  a 
shawl,  sometimes  over  one  only.  These  mantles 


were  seldom  w'orn  by  either  sex  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  exposure  of  their  persons  was 
at  first  very  revolting  to  a civilized  eye. 

Toward  evening  several  of  the -partners  and 
clerks  went  on  shore,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained.  A dance  was 
performed  for  their  amusement,  in  which  nine- 
teen young  women  and  one  man  figured  very 
gracefully,  singing  in  concert,  and  moving  to  the 
cadence  of  their  song. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  purpose 
in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Thorn,  who,  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a supply  of  pork, 
or  finding  good  water,  was  anxious  to  be  off. 
This  it  was  not  so  easy  to  effect.  The  passengers, 
once  on  shore,  were  disposed,  as  usual,  to  profit 
by  the  occasion.  The  partners  had  many  inquiries 
to  make  relative  to  the  island,  with  a view  to  busi- 
ness ; while  the  young  clerks  were  delighted  with 
the  charms  and  graces  of  the  dancing  damsels. 

To  add  to  their  gratifications,  an  old  man 
offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  massacred.  The  proposition  was 
eagerly  accepted,  and  all  hands  set  out  on  a pil- 
grimage to  the  place.  The  veteran  islander  per- 
formed his  promise  faithfully,  and  pointed  out  the 
very  spot  where  the  unfortunate  discoverer  fell. 
The  rocks  and  cocoa-trees  around  bore  record  of 
the  fact,  in  the  marks  of  the  balls  fired  from  the 
boats  upon  the  savages.  The  pilgrims  gathered 
round  the  old  man,  and  drew  from  him  all  the 
particulars  he  had  to  relate  respecting  this  mem- 
orable event  ; while  the  .honest  captain  stood  by 
and  bit  his  nails  with  impatience.  To  add  to  his 
vexation,  they  employed  themselves  in  knocking 
off  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and  cutting  off  the  bark  of 
the  trees  marked  by  the  balls,  which  they  conveyed 
back  to  the  ship  as  precious  relics. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  was  he  to  get  them  and 
their  treasures  fairly  on  board,  when  he  made  sail 
from  this  unprofitable  place,  and  steered  for  the 
Bay  of  Tocaigh,  the  residence  of  the  chief  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  where  he  hoped  to  be  more 
successful  in  obtaining  supplies.  On  coming  to 
anchor  the  captain  went  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  M’Dougall  and  Mr.  M’Kay,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  governor.  This  dignitary  proved  to  be 
an  old  sailor,  by  the  name  of  John  Young  ; who, 
after  being  tossed  about  the  seas  like  another  Sin- 
bad,  had,  by  one  of  the  whimsical  freaks  of  for- 
tune, been  elevated  to  the  government  of  a savage 
island.  He  received  his  visitors  with  more  hearty 
familiarity  than  personages  in  his  high  station  are 
apt  to  indulge,  but  soon  gave  them  to  understand 
that  provisions  were  scanty  at  Tocaigh,  and  that 
there  was  no  good  water,  no  rain  having  fallen 
in  the  neighborhood  in  three  years. 

The  captain  was  immediately  for  breaking  up 
the  conference  and  departing,  but  the  partners 
were  not  so  wrilling  to  part  with  the  nautical  gov- 
ernor, who  seemed  disposed  to  be  extremely  com- 
municative, and  from  whom  they  might  be  able  to 
procure  some  useful-information.  A long  conver- 
sation accordingly  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  made  many  inquiries  about  the  affairs  of  the 
islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  them  to  advantage  in  the  way  of 
trade  ; nor  did  they  fail  to  inquire  into  the  individ- 
ual history  of  John  Young,  and  how  he  came  to  be 
governor.  This  he  gave  with  great  condescension, 
running  through  the  whole  course  of  his  fortunes, 
“ even  from  his  boyish  days.” 

He  was  a native  of  Liverpool,  in  England,  and 
had  followed  the  sea  from  boyhood,  until,  by  dint 
of  good  conduct,  he  had  risen  so  far  in  his  profes- 
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sion  as  to  be  boatswain  of  an  American  ship 
called  the  Eleanor,  commanded  by  Captain  Met- 
calf. Iivthis  vessel  he  had  sailed  in  1789,  on  one 
of  those  casual  expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast 
in  quest  of  furs.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
captain  left  a small  schooner,  named  'the  Fair 
American,  at  Nootka,  with  a crew  of  five  men, 
commanded  by  his  son,  a youth  of  eighteen.  She 
was  to  follow  on  in  the  track  of  the  Eleanor. 

In  February,  1790,  Captain  Metcalf  touched  at 
the  island  of  Mowee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group. 
While  anchored  here,  a boat  which  was  astern  of 
the  Eleanor  was  stolen,  and  a seaman  who  was  in 
it  was  killed.  The  natives,  generally,  disclaimed 
the  outrage,  and  brought  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  boat  and  the  dead  body  of  the  seaman  to  the 
ship.  Supposing  that  they  had  thus  appeased  the 
anger  of  the  captain,  they  thronged,  as  usual,  in 
great  numbers  about  the  vessel,  to  trade.  Captain 
Metcalf,  however,  determined  on  a bloody  re- 
venge. The  Eleanor  mounted  ten  guns.  All  these 
he  ordered  to  be  loaded  with  musket-balls,  nails, 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  then  fired  them,  and 
the  small  arms  of  the  ship,  among  the  natives. 
The  havoc  was  dreadful  ; more  than  a hundred, 
according  to  Young’s  account,  were  slain. 

After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance,  Captain  Met- 
calf sailed  from  Mowee,  and  made  for  the  island 
of  Owyhee,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Tamaah- 
maah.  The  fortunes  of  this  warlike  chief  were 
at  that  time  on  the  rise.  He  had  originally  been  of 
inferior  rank,  ruling  over  only  one  or  two  districts 
of  Owyhee,  but  had  gradually  made  himself  sov- 
ereign of  his  native  island. 

The  Eleanor  remained  some  few  days  at  anchor 
here,  and  an  apparently  friendly  intercourse  was 
kept  up  with  the  inhabitants.  On  the  17th  March, 
John  Young  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  night 
on  shore.  On  the  following  morning  a signal  gun 
summoned  him  to  return  on  board. 

He  went  to  the  shore  to  embark,  but  found  all 
the  canoes  hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  rigorously 
tabooed,  or  interdicted.  He  would  have  launched 
one  himself,  but  was  informed  by  Tamaahmaah 
that  if  he  presumed  to  do  so  he  w'ould  be  put  to 
death. 

Young  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  remained  all 
day  in  great  perplexity  to  account  for  this  myste- 
rious taboo,  and  fearful  that  some  hostility  was 
intended.  In  the  evening  he  learned  the  cause  of 
it,  and  his  uneasiness  was  increased.  It  appeared 
that  the  vindictive  act  of  Captain  Metcalf  had  re- 
coiled upon  his  own  head.  The  schooner  Fair 
American,  commanded  by  his  son,  following  in 
his  track,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives 
to  the  southward  of  Tocaigh  Bay,  and  young  Met- 
calf and  four  of  the  crew  had  been  massacred. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  Ta- 
maahmaah had  immediately  tabooed  all  the  ca- 
noes, and  interdicted  all  intercourse  with  the  ship 
lest  the  captain  should  learn  the  fate  of  the 
schooner,  and  take  his  revenge  upon  the  island. 
For  the  same  reason  he  prevented  Young  from  re- 
joining his  countrymen.  The  Eleanor  continued 
to  fire  signals  from  time  to  time  for  two  days,  and 
then  sailed  ; concluding,  no  doubt,  that  the  boat- 
swain had  deserted. 

John  \bung  was  in  despair  when  he  saw  the 
ship  make  sail,  and  found  himself  abandoned 
among  savages  ; and  savages,  too,  sanguinary  in 
their  character,  and  inflamed  by  acts  of  hostility. 
He  was  agreeably  disappointed,  however,  in  expe- 
riencing nothing  but  kind  treatment  from  Tamaah- 
maah and  his  people.  It  is  true,  he  was  narrowly 
watched  whenever  a vessel  came  in  sight,  lest  he 


should  escape  and  relate  what  had  passed,;  but  at 
other  times  he  was  treated  with  entire  confidence 
and  great  distinction.  He  became  a prime  favor- 
ite, cabinet  counsellor,  and  active  coadjutor  of 
Tamaahmaah,  attending  him  in  all  his  excursions, 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  aiding  in  his 
warlike  and  ambitious  enterprises.  By  degrees  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a chief,  espoused  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  island,  and  became  habituated  and 
reconciled  to  his  new  way  of  life  ; thinking  it  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  to  rule  among  savages  than  serve 
among  white  men  ; to  be  a feathered  chief  than  a 
tarpawling  boatswain.  His  favor  with  Tamaah- 
maah never  declined  ; and  when  that  sagacious, 
intrepid,  and  aspiring  chieftain  had  made  him- 
self sovereign  over  the  whole  group  of  islands, 
and- removed  his  residence  to  Woahoo,  he  left  his 
faithful  adherent  John  Young  in  command  of 
Owyhee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Governor 
Young,  as  furnished  by  himself  ; and  we  regret 
that  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
state  maintained  by  this  seafaring  worthy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  high  func- 
tions ; though  it  is  evident  he  had  more  of  the 
hearty  familiarity  of  the  forecastle  than  the  dig- 
nity of  the  gubernatorial  office. 

These-long  conferences  were  bitter  trials  to  the 
patience  of  the  captain,  who  had  no  respect  either 
for  the  governor  or  his  island,  and  was  anxious  to 
push  on  in  quest  of  provisions  and  water.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  inquisitive  partners  once 
more  on  board,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  made 
sail  for  the  island  of  Woahoo,  the  royal  residence 
of  Tamaahmaah. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  Sandwich 
group.  It  is  forty-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  in  breadth.  A ridge  of  volcanic  mountains 
extends  through  the  centre,  rising  into  lofty  peaks, 
and  skirted  by  undulating  hills  and  rich  plains, 
where  the  cabins  of  the  natives  peep  out  from  be- 
neath groves  of  cocoanut  and  other  luxuriant  trees. 

On  the  2 1 st  of  February  the  Tonquin  cast 
anchor  in  the  beautiful  bay  before  the  village  of 
Waititi,  (pronounced  Whyteetee),  the  abode  of 
Tamaahmaah.  This  village  contained  about  two 
hundred  habitations,  composed  of  poles  set  in  the 
ground,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  thatched 
with  grass,  and  was  situated  in  an  open  grove  of 
cocoanuts.  The  royal  palace  of  Tamaahmaah  was 
a large  house  of  two  stories  ; the  lower  of  stone, 
the  upper  of  wood.  Round  this  his  body-guard 
kept  watch,  composed  of  twenty-four  men,  in  long 
blue  cassocks  turned  up  with  yellow,  and  each 
armed  with  a musket. 

While  at  anchor  at  this  place,  much  ceremo- 
nious visiting  and  long  conferences  took  place 
between  the  potentate  of  the  islands  and  the 
partners  of  the  company.  Tamaahmaah  came 
on  board  of  the  ship  in  royal  style,  in  his 
double  pirogue.  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  above  the  middle  size,  large  and 
well  made,  though  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  regimentals,  with  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  magnificent  attire.  Three  of  his 
wives  accompanied  him.  They  were  almost  as 
tall,  and  quite  as  corpulent  as  himself  ; but  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  him  in  grandeur  of 
habiliments,  wearing  no  other  garb  than  the  pau. 
With  him  also  came  his  great  favorite  and  con- 
fidential counsellor,  Kraimaker  ; who,  from  hold- 
ing a post  equivalent  to  that  of  prime  minister, 
had  been  familiarly  named  Billy  Pitt  by  the  British 
visitors  to  the  islands. 
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The  sovereign  was  received  with  befitting  cere- 
monial. The  American  flag  was  displayed,  four 
guns  were  fired,  and  the  partners  appeared  in 
scarlet  coats,  and  conducted  their  illustrious 
guests  to  the  cabin,  where  they  were  regaled  with 
wine.  In  this  interview  the  partners  endeavored 
to  impress  the  monarch  with  a sense  of  their  im- 
portance, and  of  the  importance  of  the  association 
to  which  they  belonged.  They  let  him  know  that 
they  were  eris,  or  chiefs,  of  a great  company 
about  to  be  established  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  talked  of  the  probability  of  opening  a trade 
with  his  islands,  and  of  sending  ships  there  occa- 
sionally. All  this  was  gratifying  and  interesting 
to  him,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
trade,  and  desirous  of  promoting  frequent  inter- 
course with  white  men.  He  encouraged  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  to  settle  in  his  islands,  and 
intermarry  with  his  subjects.  There  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  white  men  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  island,  but  many  of  them  were 
mere  vagabonds,  who  remained  there  in  hopes 
of  leading  a lazy  and  an  easy  life.  For  such 
Tamaahmaah  had  a great  contempt  ; those  only 
had  his  esteem  and  countenance  who  knew  some 
trade  or  mechanic  art,  and  were  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  monarch’s  visit, 
the  partners  landed  and  waited  upon  him  in  re- 
turn. Knowing  the  effect  of  show  and  dress  upon 
men  in  savage  life,  and  wishing  to  make  a favor- 
able impression  as  the  eris,  or  chiefs,  of  the  great 
American  Fur  Company,  some  of  them  appeared 
in  Highland  plaids  and  kilts,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  natives. 

While  visits  of  ceremony  and  grand  diplomatic 
conferences  were  going  on  between  the  partners 
and  the  king,  the  captain,  in  his  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  was  pushing  what  he  considered  a far 
more  important  negotiation — the  purchase  of  a 
supply  of  hogs.  He  found  that  the  king  had 
profited  in  more  ways  than  one  by  his  intercounse 
with  white  men.  Above  all  other  arts  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  driving  a bargain.  He  was  a 
magnanimous  monarch,  but  a shrewd  pork  mer- 
chant, and  perhaps  thought  he  could  not  do  bet- 
ter with  his  future  allies,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, than  to  begin  by  close  dealing.  Several  in- 
terviews were  requisite,  and  much  bargaining, 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  part  with  a bristle 
of  his  bacon,  and  then  he  insisted  upon  being 
paid  in  hard  Spanish  dollars,  giving  as  a reason 
that  he  wanted  money  to  purchase  a frigate  from 
his  brother  George,  as  he  affectionately  termed 
the  King  of  England.* 


* It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  subsequent  voy- 
ages, that  Tamaahmaah,  afterward  succeeded  in  his 
wish  of  purchasing  a large  ship.  In  this  he  sent  a 
cargo  of  sandal-wood  to  Canton,  having  discovered 
that  the  foreign  merchants  trading  with  him  made 
large  profits  on  this  wood,  shipped  by  them  from  the 
islands  to  the  Chinese  markets.  The  ship  was  manned 
by  natives,  but  the  officers  were  Englishmen.  She 
accomplished  her  voyage,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
the  islands,  with  the  Hawaiian  flag  floating  gloriously 
in  the  breeze.  The  king  hastened  on  board,  expecting 
to  find  his  sandal-wood  converted  into  crapes  and 
datnasks,  and  other  tich  stuffs  of  China,  but  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  by  the  legerdemain  of  traffic,  his 
cargo  had  all  disappeared,  and,  in  place  of  it,  re- 
mained a bill  of  charges  amounting  to  three  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  certain  of  the  most  important  items  of 
the  bill,  such  as  pilotage,  anchorage,  and  custom-house 
fees  ; but  when  he  discovered  that  maritime  states  in 


At  length  the  royal  bargain  was  concluded  : 
the  necessary  supply  of  hogs  obtained,  besides 
several  goats,  two  sheep,  a quantity  of ‘poultry, 
and  vegetables  fn  abundance.  The  partners  now 
urged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  the  natives  of 
this  island.  They  declared  they  had  never  seen 
watermen  equal  to  them,  even  among  the  voy- 
ageurs  of  the  northwest  ; and  indeed  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  managing  their  light 
craft,  and  can  swim  and  dive  like  water-fowl. 
The  partners  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  take 
thirty  or  forty  with  them  to  the  Columbia,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  company.  The 
captain,  however,  objected  that  there  was  not 
room  in  his  vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
a number.  Twelve,  only,  were  therefore  enlisted 
for  the  company,  and  as  many  more  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ship.  The  former  engaged  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  during  which  they 
were  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars 
in  merchandise. 

And  now,  having  embarked  his  live  stock, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  water,  the  captain  made 
ready  to  set  sail.  How  much  the  honest  man  had 
suffered  in  spirit  by  what  he  considered  the  freaks 
and  vagaries  of  his  passengers,  and  how  little  he 
had  understood  their  humors  and  intentions,  is 
amusingly  shown  in  a letter  written  to  Mr.  Astor 
from  Woahoo,  which  contains  his  comments  on 
the  scenes  we  have  described. 

“ It  would  be  difficult,  ” he  writes,  “ to  imagine 
the  frantic  gambols  that  are  daily  played  off  here  ; 
sometimes  dressing  in  red  coats,  and  otherwise 
very  fantastically,  and  collecting  a number  of  ig- 
norant natives  around  them,  telling  them  that 
they  are  the  great  earis  of  the  northwest,  and 
making  arrangements  for  sending  three  or  four 
vessels  yearly  to  them  from  the  coast  with  spars, 
etc.;  while  those  very  natives  cannot  even  furnish 
a hog  to  the  ship.  Then  dressing  in  Highland 
plaids  and  kilts,  and  making  similar  arrange- 
ments, with  presents  of  rum,  wine,  or  anything 
that  is  at  hand.  Then  taking  a number  of  clerks 
and  men  on  shore  to  the  very  spot  on  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  killed,  and  each  fetching  off  a 
piece  of  the  rock  or  tree  that  was  touched  by  the 
shot.  Then  sitting  down  with  some  white  man 
or  some  native  who  can  be  a little  understood, 
and  collecting  the  history  of  those  islands,  ofTam- 
aahmaah’s  wars,  the  curiosities  of  the  islands,  etc., 
preparatory  to  the  histories  of  their  voyages  ; and* 
the  collection  is  indeed  ridiculously  contemptible. 
To  enumerate  the  thousand  instances  of  igno- 
rance, filth,  etc.,  or  to  particularize  all  the  frantic 
gambols  that  are  daily  practised,  would  require 
volumes.  ” 

Before  embarking  the  great  eris  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  took  leave  of  their  illustrious 
ally  in  due  style,  with  many  professions  of  lasting 
friendship  and  promises  of  future  intercourse  ; 
while  the  matter-of-fact  captain  anathematized 
him  in  his  heart  for  a grasping,  trafficking  sav- 
age, as  shrewd  and  sordid  in  his  dealings  as  a 
white  man.  As  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany will,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  to  appeal 


other  countries  derived  large  revenues  in  this  man- 
ner, to  the  great  cost  of  the  merchant,  “ Well,”  cried 
he,  “ then  I will  have  harbor  fees  also.”  He  estab- 
lished them  accordingly.  Pilotage  a dollar  a foot  on 
the  draft  of  each  vessel.  Anchorage  from  sixty  to 
seventy  dollars.  In  this  way  he  greatly  increased  the 
royal  revenue,  and  turned  his  China  speculation  to 
account. 
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to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  this  island  po- 
tentate, we  shall  see  how  far  the  honest  captain 
was  right  in  his  opinion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  February  that  the  Ton- 
quin  set  sail  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For 
two  days  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  the  vessel 
was  detained  in  their  neighborhood  ; at  length  a 
favorable  breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  a little  while 
the  rich  groves,  green  hills,  and  snowy  peaks  of 
those  happy  islands  one  after  another  sank  from 
sight,  or  melted'into  the  blue  distance,  and  the 
Tonquin  ploughed  her  course  toward  the  sterner 
regions  of  the  Pacific. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  captain 
and  his  passengers  still  continued  ; or  rather,  in- 
creased in  gravity.  By  his  altercations  and  his 
moody  humors  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  all 
community  of  thought  or  freedom  of  conversation 
with  them.  He  disdained  to  ask  any  questions 
as  to  their  proceedings,  and  could  only  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  their  movements,  and  in  so  doing 
indulged  in  conjectures  and  suspicions  which 
produced  the  most  whimsical  self-torment. 

Thus,  in  one  of  his  disputes  with  them,  relative 
to  the  goods  on  board,  some  of  the  packages  of 
which  they  wished  to  open,  to  take  out  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  .men,  or  presents  for  the  na- 
tives, he  was  so  harsh  and  peremptory  that  they 
lost  all  patience,  and  hinted  that  they  were  the 
strongest  party,  and  might  reduce  him  to  a very 
ridiculous  dilemma,  by  taking  from  him  the  com- 
mand. 

A thought  now  flashed  across  the  captain’s 
mind  that  they  really  had  a design  to  depose  him, 
and  that,  having  picked  up  some  information  at 
Owyhee,  possibly  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  they  meant  to  alter  the  des- 
tination of  the  voyage,  perhaps  to  seize  upon  ship 
andscargo  for  their  own  use. 

Once  having  conceived  this  suspicion,  every- 
thing went  to  foster  it.  They  had  distributed 
firearms  among  some  of  their  men,  a common 
precaution  among  the  fur  traders  when  mingling 
with  the  natives.  This,  however,  looked  like  prep- 
aration. Then  several  of -the  partners  and  clerks 
and  some  of  the  men,  being  Scotsmen,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gaelic,  and  held  long  conversa- 
tions together  in  that  language.  These  conversa- 
tions were  considered  by  the  captain  of  a “ mys- 
terious and  unwarrantable  nature,”  and  related, 
no  doubt,  to  some  foul  conspiracy  that  was  brew- 
ing among  them.  He  frankly  avows  such  sus- 
picions in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  but  intimates 
that  he  stood  ready  to  resist  any  treasonous  out- 
break, and  seems  to  think  that  the  evidence  of 
preparation,  on  his  part  had  an  effect  in  overaw- 
ing the  conspirators. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  since  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  parties,  it  was  a mischievous  pleasure 
with  some  of  the  partners  and  clerks,  who  were 
young  men,  to  play  upon  the  suspicious  temper 
and  splenetic  humors  of  the  captain.  To  this  we 
may  ascribe  many  of  their  whimsical  pranks  and 
absurd  propositions,  and,  above  all,  their  mysteri- 
ous colloquies  in  Gaelic.  - 

In  this  sore  and  irritable  mood  did  the  captain 
pursue  his  course,  keeping  a wary  eye  on  every 
movement,  and  bristling,up  whenever  the  detest- 
ed sound  of  the  Gaelic  language  grated  upon  his 
ear.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  materially  to 
disturb  the  residue  of  the  voyage,  excepting  a vio- 


lent storm  ; and  on  the  twenty-second  of  March 
the  Tonquin,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  River. 

The  aspect  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  coast 
was  wild  and  dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia is  upward  of  four  miles  wide,  with  a pen- 
insula and  prompntory  on  one  side,  and  a long 
low  spit  of  land  on  the  other  ; between  which  a 
sand-bar  and  chain  of  breakers  almost  block  up 
the  entrance.  The  interior  of  the  country  rises 
into  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin,  were  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

A fresh  wind  from  the  northwest  sent  a rough 
tumbling  sea  upon  the  coast,  which  broke  upon 
the  bar  in  furious  surges,  and  extended  a sheet  of 
foam  almost  across  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  captain  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  approach  within  three  leagues, 
until  the  bar  should  be  sounded  pnd  the  channel 
ascertained.  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  mate,  was  or- 
dered to  this  service  in  the  whaleboat,  accom- 
panied by  John  Martin,  an  old  seaman,  who  had 
formerly  visited  the  river,  and  by  three  Cana- 
dians. Fox  requested  to  have  regular  sailors  to 
man  the*  boat,  but  the  captain  would  not  spare 
them  from  the  service  of  the  ship,  and  supposed 
the  Canadians,  being  expert  boatmen  on  lakes 
and  rivers,  were  competent  to  the  service,  espe- 
cially when  directed  and  aided  by  Fox  and  Mar- 
tin. Fox  seems  tO|  have  lost  all  firmness  of  spirit 
on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  regarded  the  service 
with  a misgiving  heart.  He  came  to  the  partners 
for  sympathy,  knowing  their  differences  with  the 
captain,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he 
represented  his  case.  “ I am  sent  off,  ” said  he, 
” without  seamen  to  man  my  boat,  in  boisterous 
weather,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
northwest  coast.  My  uncle  was  lost  a few  years 
ago  on  this  same  bar,  and  I am  now  going  to  lay 
my  bones  alongside  of  his.”  The  partners  sym- 
pathized in  his  apprehensions,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  captain.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
to  be  moved.  Fie  had  been  displeased  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  considering 
him  indolent  and  inactive,  and  probably  thought 
his  present  repugnance  arose  from  a want  of  true 
nautical  spirit.  The  interference  of  the  partners 
in  the  business  of  the  ship,  also,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  have  a favorable  effect  on  a stickler  for 
authority  like  himself,  especially  in  his  actual 
state  of  feeling  toward  them. 

At  one  o’clock  P.M.,  therefore.  Fox  and  his 
comrades  set  off  in  the  whaleboat,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  small  in  size  and  crazy  in  condition. 
All  eyes  were  strained  after  the  little  bark  as  it 
pulled  for  shore,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  huge 
rolling  ; waves,  until  It  entered,  a mere  speck, 
among  the  foaming  breakers,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view.  Evening  set  in,  night  succeeded  and 
passed  away,  and  morning  returned,  but  without 
the  return  of  the  boat. 

As  the  wind  had  moderated,  the  ship  stood  near 
to  the  land,  so  as  to  command  a view  of  the  riv- 
er’s mouth.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a wild 
chaos  of  tumbling  waves  breaking  upon  the  bar, 
and  apparently  forming  a foaming  barrier  from 
shore  to  shore.  Towartl  night  the  ship  again 
stood  out  to  gain  sea-room,  and  a gloom  was  vis- 
ible in  every  countenance.  The  captain  himself 
shared  in  the  general  anxiety,  and  probably  re- 
pented of  his  peremptory  orders.  Another  weary 
and  watchful  night  succeeded,  during  which  the 
wind  subsided,  and  the  weather  became  serene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ship,  having  drifted 
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near  the  land,  anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms 
water,  to  the  northward  of  the  long  peninsula  or 
promontory  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  is  called  Cape  Disappointment.  The 
pinnace  was  then  manned,  and  two  of  the  part- 
ners, Mr.  David  Stuart  and  Mr.  M’Kay,  set  off 
in  the  hope  of  learning  something  of  the  fate  of 
the  whaleboat.  The  surf,  however,  broke  with 
such  violence  along  the  shore  that  they  could  find 
no  landing  place.  Several  of  ihe  natives  appear- 
ed on  the  beach  and  made  signs  to  them  to  row 
round  the  cape,  but  they  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  return  to  the  ship. 

The  wind  now  springing  up,  the  Tonquin  got 
under  way,  and  stood  in  to  seek  the  channel,  but 
was  again  deterred,  by  the  frightful  aspect  of  the 
breakers,  from  venturing  within  a league.  Here 
she  hove  to,  and  Mr.  Mumford,  the  second 
mr.te,  was  dispatched  with  four  hands,  in  the 
p'nnace,  to  soqnd  across  the  channel  until  he 
should  find  four  fathoms  depth.  The  pinnace 
entered  among  the  breakers,  but  was  near  being 
lost,  and  with  difficulty  got  back  to  the  ship.  Tire 
captain  insisted  that  Mr.  Mumford  had  steered 
too  much  to  the  southward.  He  now  turned  to 
Mr.  Aiken,  an  able  mariner,  destined  to  com- 
mand the  schooner  intended  lor  the  coasting 
trade,  and  ordered  him,  together  with  John  Coles, 
sailmaker,  Stephen  Weekes,  armorer,  and  two 
Sandwich  Islanders,  to  proceed  ahead  and  take 
soundings  while  the  ship  should  follow  under  easy 
sail.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  until  Aiken  had 
ascertained  the  channel,  when  signal  was  given 
irom  the  ship  for  him  to  return  on  board.  He 
was  then  within  pistol-shot,  but  so  furious  was 
the  current,  and  tumultuous  the  breakers,  that 
the  boat  became  unmanageable,  and  was  hurried 
away,  the  crew  crying  out  piteously  lor  assistance. 
In  a few  moments  she  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
ship’s  deck.  Some  of  the  passengers  climbed  to 
the  mizzentop,  and  beheld  her  struggling  to  reach 
the  ship  ; but  shortly  after  she  broached  broad- 
side to  the  waves,  and  her  case  seemed  desperate. 
The  attention  of  those  on  board  ol  the  ship  was 
now  called  to  their  own  safety.  They  were  in 
shallow  water  ; ihe  vessel  struck  repeatedly,  the 
® waves  broke  over  her,  and  there  was  danger  of 
her  foundering.  At  length  she  got  into  seven 
fathoms  water,  and  the  wind  lulling,  and  the 
night  coming  on,  cast  anchor.  With  the  darkness 
their  anxieties  increased.  The  wind  whistled,  the 
sea  roared,  the  gloom  was  only  broken  by  the 
ghastly  glare  of  the  foaming  breakers,  the-  minds 
of  the  seamen  were  lull  of  dreary  apprehensions, 
and  some  of  them  fancied  they  heard  the  cries  of 
their  lost  comrades  mingling  with  the  uproar  of 
the  elements.  For  a time,  too,  the  rapidly  ebb- 
ing tide  threatened  to  sweep  them  irom  their 
precarious  anchorage.  At  length  the  reflux  of  the 
tide  and  the  springing  up  of  the  wind  enabled 
them  to  quit  their  dangerous  situation  and  take 
shelter  in  a small  bay  within  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment, where  they  rode  in  safety  during  the  resi- 
due of  a stormy  night,  and  enjoyed  a brief  inter- 
val of  refreshing  sleep. 

With  the  light  of  day  returned  their  cares  and 
anxieties.  They  looked  out  from  the  masthead 
over  a wild  coast  and  Wilder  sea,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  two  boats  and  their  crews 
that  were  missing.  Several  of  the  natives  came 
on  board  with  peltries,  but  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  trade.  They  were  interrogated  by  signs 
alter  the  lost  boats,  but  could  not  understand  the 
inquiries. 

Parties  now  went  on  shore  and  scoured  the 


neighborhood.  , One  of  these  was  headed  by  the 
captain.  They  had  not  proceeded  lar  when  they 
beheld  a person  at  a distance  in  civilized  garb. 
As  he  drew  near  he  proved  to  be  Weekes,  the 
armorer.  There  was  a burst  of  joy,  for  it  was 
hoped  his  comrades  were  near  at  hand.  His 
story,  however,  was  one  of  disaster.  He  and  his 
companions  had  found  it  impossible  to  govern 
their  boat,  having  no  rudder,  and  being  beset 
by  rapid  and  whirling  currents  and  boisterous 
surges.  After  loug  struggling  they  had  let  her 
go  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  tossing  about  some- 
times' with  her  bow,  sometimes  with  her  broad- 
side to  the  surges,  threatened  each  instant  with 
destruction,  yet  repeatedly  escaping,  until  a huge 
sea  broke  over  and  swamped  her.  Weekes  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  boiling  waves,  but  emerging 
above  the  surface,  looked  round  for  his  compan- 
ions. Aikin  and  Coles  were  not  to  be  seen  ; near 
him  were  the  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  stripping 
themselves  of  their  clothing  that  they  might  swim 
more  freely.  He  did  the  same,  and  the  boat  float- 
ing near  to  him,  he  seized  hold  of  it.  The  two 
islanders  joined  him,  and,  uniting  their  forces, 
they  succeeded  in  turning  the  boat  upon  her 
keel  ; then  bearing  down  her  stern  and  rocking 
her,  they  forced  out  so  much  water  that  she  was' 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a man  without  sinking. 
One  of  the  islanders  now  got  in  and  in  a little 
while  bailed  out  the  water  with  his  hands.  The 
other  swam  about  and  collected  the  oars,  and 
they  all  three  got  once  more  on  board. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  swept  them  beyond 
the  breakers,  and  Weekes  called  on  his  compan- 
ions to  row  for  land.  They  were  so  chilled  and 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  however,  that  they  lost  all 
heart,  and  absolutely  refused.'  Weekes  was 
equally  chilled,  but  had  superior  sagacity  and 
self-command.  He  counteracted  the  tendency  to 
drowsiness  and  stupor  which  cold  produces  by 
keeping  himself  in  constant  exercise  ; and  seeing 
that  the  vessel  was  advancing,  and  that  everything 
depended  upon  himself,  he  set  to  work  to  scull 
the  boat  clear  of  the  bar,  and  into  quiet  water. 

Toward  midnight  one  of  the  poor  islanders  ex- 
pired ; his  companion  threw  himself  on  his 
corpse  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  him. 
The  dismal  night  wore  away  amid  these  hor- 
rors ; as  the  day  dawned,  Weekes  found  himself 
near  the  land.  He  steered  directly  for  it,  and  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  the  surf,  ran  his  boat  high 
upon  a sandy  beach. 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  yet 
gave  signs  of  life,  he  aided  him  to  leave  the  boat, 
and  set  out  with  him  toward  the  adjacent  woods. 
The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  too  feeble  to  fol- 
low him,  and  Weekes  was  soon  obliged  to  aban- 
don him  to  his  fate  and  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
Falling  upon  a beaten  path,  he  pursued  it,  and 
after  a few  hours  came  to  a part  of  the  coast 
where,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  ship 
at  anchor,  and  was  met  by  the  captain  and  his 
party. 

After  Weekes  had  related  his  adventures,  three 
parties  were  dispatched  to  beat  up  the  coast  in 
search  ol  the  unfortunate  islander.  They  return- 
ed at  night  without  success,  though  they  had  used 
the  utmost  diligence.  On  the  following  day  the 
search  was  resumed,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  at 
length  discovered  lying  beneath  a group  of  rocks, 
his  legs  swollen,  his  feet  torn  and  bloody  from 
walking  through  bushes  and  briers,  and  himself 
half  dead  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Weekes 
and  this  islander  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
crew  of  the  jolly-boat,  and  no  trace  was  ever  dis- 
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covered  of  Fox  and  his  party.  Thus  eight  men 
were  lost  on  the  first  approach  to  the  coast— a 
commencement  that  cast  a gloom  over  the  spirits 
ot  the  whole  party,  and  was  regarded  by  some  of 
the  superstitious  as  an  omen  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  enterprise. 

Toward  night  the  Sandwich  Islanders  went  on 
shore  to  bury  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  Coun- 
tryman who  had  perished  in  the  boat.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  where  it  had  been  left,  they  dug  a 
grave  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  deposited  the 
corpse,  with  a biscuit  under  one  of  the  arms,  some 
lard  under  the  chin,  and  a small  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, as  provisions  for  its  journey  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  Having  covered  the  body  with  sand  and 
flints,  they  kneeled  along  the  grave  in  a double 
row,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  east,  while  one 
who  officiated  as  a priest  sprinkled  them  with 
water  from  a hat.  In  so  doing  he  recited  a kind 
of  prayer  or  invocation,  to  which,  at  intervals,  the 
others  made  responses.  Such  were  the  simple 
rites  performed  by  these  poor  savages  at  the 
grave  of  their  comrade  on  the  shores  of  a strange 
land  ; and  when  these  were  done,  they  rose  and 
returned  in  silence  to  the  ship,  without  once  cast- 
ing a look  behind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  for  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea, 
is,  properly  speaking,  a mere  estuary,  indented 
by  deep  bays  so  as  to  vary  from  three  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  is  rendered  extremely  intri- 
cate and  dangerous  by  shoals  reaching  nearly 
from  shore  to  shore,  on  which,  at  times,  the 
winds  and  currents  produce  foaming  and  tumult- 
uous breakers.  The  mouth  of  the  river  proper 
is  but  about  half  a mile  w'ide,  formed  by  the  con- 
tracting shores  of  the  estuary.  The  entrance 
from  the  sea,  as  wre  have  already  observed,  is 
boupded  on  the  south  side  by  a flat,  sandy  spit 
of  land  stretching  into  the  ocean.  This  is  com- 
monly called  Point  Adams.  The  opposite  or 
northern  side  is  Cape  Disappointment,  a kind 
of  peninsula,  terminating  in  a steep  knoll  or 
promontory  crowned  with  a forest  of  pine  trees, 
and  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a low  and 
narrow  neck.  Immediately  within  this  cape  is 
a wide,  open  bay,  terminating  at  Chinook  Point, 
so  called  from  a neighboring  tribe  of  Indians. 
This  was  called  Baker's  Bay,  and  here  the  Ton- 
quin  was  anchored. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  whom  the  company  was  likely  to 
have  the  most  frequent  intercourse,  were  divided  at 
this  time  into  tour  tribes — the  Chinooks,  Clatsops, 
Wahkiacums,  and  Cathlamahs.  They  resembled 
each  other  in  person,  dress,  language,  and  man- 
ner, and  were  probably  from  the  same  stock, 
but  broken  into  tribes,  or  rather  hordes,  by  those 
feuds  and  schisms  frequent  among  Indians. 

These  people  generally  live  by  fishing.  It  is 
true  they  occasionally  hunt  the  elk  and  deer,  and 
ensnare  the  waterfowl  of  their  ponds  and  rivers, 
but  these  are  casual  luxuries.  Their  chief  sub- 
sistence is  derived  from  the  salmon  and  other  fish 
which  abound  in  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary 
streams,  aided  by  roots  and  herbs,  especially  the 
wappatoo,  which  is  found  on  the  islands  of  the 
river. 

As  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  depend  upon 
the  chase  are  bold  and  expert  riders,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  their  horses,  so  these  piscatory 


tribes  of  the  coast  excel  in  the  management  of 
canoes,  and  are  never  more  at  home  than  when 
riding  upon  the  waves.  Their  canoes  vary  in 
form  and  size.  Some  are  upward  of  titty  feet 
long,  cut  out  of  a single  tree,  either  fir  or  white 
cedar,  and  capable  ot  carrying  thirty  persons. 
They  have  thwart  pieces  from  side  to  side  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  their  gunwales  flare  out- 
ward, so  as  to  cast  off  the  surges  of  the  waves. 
The  bow  and  stern  are  decorated  with  grotesque 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  sometimes  five  feet  in 
height. 

In  managing  their  canoes  they  kneel  two  and 
two  along  the  bottom,  sitting  on  their  heels,  and 
wielding  paddles  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  while 
one  sits  on  the  stern  and  steers  with  a paddle  of 
the  same  kind.  The  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  managing  the  canoe,  and  gen- 
erally take  the  helm. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  fearless  uncon- 
cern these  savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  up- 
on the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous  seas.  They 
seem  to  ride  upon  the  waves  like  sea-fowl.  Should 
a surge  throw  the  canoe  upon  its  side  and  endan- 
ger its  overturn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the 
upper  gunwale,  thrust  their  paddles  deep  into  the 
wave,  apparently  catch  the  water  and  force  it 
under  the  canoe,  and  by  this  action  not  merely  re- 
gain an  equilibrium,  but  give  their  bark  a vigor- 
ous impulse  forward. 

The  effect  of  different  modes  of  life  upon  the 
human  frame  and  human  character  is  strikingly 
instanced  in  the  contrast  between  the  hunting 
Indians  of  the  prairies  and  the  piscatory  Indian" 
of  the  sea-coast.  The  former,  continually  02 
horseback  scouring  the  plains,  gaining  their  food 
by  hardy  exercise,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  flesh, 
are  generally  tall,  sinewy,  meagre,  but  well  form- 
ed, and  of  bold  and  fierce  deportment  ; the  latter, 
lounging  about  the;  river  banks,  or  squatting  and 
curved  up  in  their  canoes,  are  generally  low  in 
stature,  ill-shaped,  with  crooked  legs,  thick  ankles, 
and  broad  flat  feat.  They  are  inferior  also  in 
muscular  power  and  activity,  and  in  game  quali- 
ties and  appearance,  to  their  hard-riding  brethren 
of  the  prairies. 

Having  premised  these  few  particulars  concern- 
ing the  neighboring  Indians,  we  will  return  to 
the  immediate  concerns  of  the  Tonquin  and  her 
crew. 

Further  search  -was  made  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  they  were 
at  length  given  up  as  lost.  In  the  mean  time  the 
captain  and  some  of  the  partners  explored  the 
river  for  some  distance  in  a large  boat,  to  select  a 
suitable  place  for  the  trading  post.  Their  old 
jealousies  and  differences  continued  ; they  never 
could  coincide  in  their  choice,  and  the  captain 
objected  altogether  to  any  site  so  high  up  the  river. 
They  all  returned,  therefore,  to  Baker’s  Bay  in  no 
very  good  humor.  The  partners  proposed  to 
examine  the  opposite  shore,  but  the  captain  was 
impatient  of  any  further  delay.  His  eagerness  to 
“ get  on”  had  increased  upon  him.  He  thought 
all  these  excursions  a sheer  of  lost  time,  and  was 
resolved  to  land  at  once,  build  a shelter  for  the 
reception  of  that  part  of  his  cargo  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement,  and,  having  cleared  his  ship 
of  it  and  of  his  irksome  shipmates,  to  depart  upon 
the  prosecution  of  his  coasting  voyage,  according 
to  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  without  troub- 
ling himself  to  consult  the  partners,  he  landed  in 
Baker’s  Bay,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a shed  for 
the  reception  of  the  rigging,  equipments,  and 
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stores  of  the  schooner  that  was  to  be  built  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement. 

This  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
sturdy  captain  gave  high  offence  to  Mr.  M’Dou- 
gal,  who  now  considered  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  concern,  as  Mr.  As’tor's  representative  and 
proxy.  He  set  off  the  same  day  (April  5th),  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  for  the  southern 
shore,  intending  to  be  back  by  the  seventh.  Not 
having  the  captain  to  contend  with,  they  soon 
pitched  upon  a spot  which  appeared  to  them  fa- 
vorable for  the  intended  establishment.  It  was 
on  a point  of  land  called  Point  George,  having  a 
very  good  harbor,  where  vessels,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  tons  burden,  might  anchor  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  shore. 

After  a day  thus  profitably  spent  they  recrossed 
the  river,  but  landed  on  the  northern  shore  sev- 
eral miles  above  the  anchoring  ground  of  the 
Tonquin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinooks,  and 
visited  the  village  of  that  tribe.  Here  they  were 
received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  chief,  who 
was  named  Comcomly,  a shrewd  old  savage,  with 
but  one  eye,  who  will  occasionally  figure  in  this 
narrative.  Each  village  forms  a petty  sov- 
ereignty, governed  by  its  own  chief,  w'ho,  how- 
ever, possesses  but  little  authority,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  wealth  and  substance — that  is  to  say,  pos- 
sessed of  canoes,  slaves,  and  wives.  The  greater 
number  of  these  the  greater  is  the  chief.  How 
many  wives  this  one-eyed  potentate  maintained 
we  are  not  told,  but  he  certainly  possessed  great 
sway,  not  merely  ovey  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the 
neighborhood. 

Having  mentioned  slaves,  we  would  observe 
that  slavery  exists  among  several  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  slaves  are  well 
treated  while  in  good  health,  but  occupied  in  all 
kinds  of  drudgery.  Should  they  become  useless, 
however,  by  sickness  or  old  age,  they  are  totally 
neglected,  and  left  to  perish  ; nor  is  any  respect 
paid  to  their  bodies  after  death. 

A singular  custom  prevails,  not  merely  among 
the  Chinooks,  but  among  most  of  the  tribes  about 
this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  the  flattening  of  the 
forehead.  The  process  by  which  this  deformity 
is  effected  commences  immediately  after  birth. 
The  infant  is  laid  in  a wooden  trough,  by  way  of 
cradle.  The  end  on  which  the  head  reposes  is 
higher  than  the  rest.  A padding  is  placed  on  the 
forehead  of  the  infant,  with  a piece  of  bark  above 
it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  which  pass 
through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  trough.  As  the 
tightening  of  the  padding  and  the  pressing  of  the 
head  to  the  board  is  gradual,  the  process  is  said 
not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  infant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of 
compression,  is  whimsically  hideous,  and  “ its 
little  black  eyes,”  we  are  told,  “ being  forced 
5ut  by  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  resemble 
those  of  a mouse  choked  in  a trap.” 

About  a year’s  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
child  emerges  from  its  bandages  a complete  flat- 
head,  and  continues  so  through  life.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  flattening  of  the  head 
has  something  in  it  of  aristocratical  significancy, 
like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  among  Chinese 
ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  a sign  of  free- 
dom. No  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  envi- 
able deformity  upon  his  child  ; all  the  slaves, 
therefore,  are  roundheads. 

With  this  worthy  tribe  of  Chinooks  the  two  part- 
ners passed  a part  of  the  day  very  agreeably. 
M’Dougal,  who  was  somewhat  vain  of  his  official 


rank,  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
were  two  chiefs  of  a great  trading  company,  about 
to  be  established  here,  and  the  quick-sighted 
though  one-eyed  •■chief,  who  was  somewhat  prac- 
tised in  traffic  with  white  men,  immediately  per- 
ceived the  policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
two  such  important  visitors.  He  regaled  them, 
therefore,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  abun- 
dance of  salmon  and  wappatoo.  The  next  morn- 
ing, March  7th,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  ves- 
sel, according  to  promise.  They  had  eleven 
miles  of  open  bay  to  traverse  ; the  wind  was 
fresh,  the  waves  ran  high.  Comcomly  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  hazard  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed.  They  were  resolute,  however, 
and  launched  their  boat,  while  the  wary  chieftain 
followed  at  some  short  distance  in  his  canoe. 
Scarce  had  they  rode  a mile  when  a wave  broke 
over  their  boat  and  upset  it.  They  were  in  im- 
minent peril  of  drowning,  especially  Mr.  M’Dou- 
gal, who  could  not  swim.  Comcomly,  however, 
came  bounding  over  the  waves  in  his  light  canoe, 
and  snatched  them  from  a watery  grave. 

They  were  taken  on  shore,  and  a fire  made,  at 
which  they  dried  their  clothes,  after  which  Com- 
comly conducted  them  back  to  his  village.  Here 
everything  was  done  that  could  be  devised  for 
their  entertainment  during  three  days  that  they 
were  detained  by  bad  weather.  Comcomly  made 
his  people  perform  antics  before  them  ; and  his 
wives  and  daughters  endeavored,  by  all  the  sooth- 
ing and  endearing  arts  of  women,  to  find  favor  in 
their  eyes.  Some  even  painted  their  bodies  with 
red  clay,  and  anointed  themselves  with  fish  oil, 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  their  charms.  Mr. 
M’Dougal  seems  to  have  a heart  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  the  gentler  sex.  Whether  or  no 
it  was  first  touched  on  this  occasion  we  do  not 
learn  ; but  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  hospitable 
Comcomly  eventually  made  a conquest  of  the 
great  eri  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

When  the  weather  had  moderated  and  the  sea 
become  tranquil,  the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chi- 
nooks manned  his  state  canoe,  and  conducted  his 
guests  in  safety  to  the  ship,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed with  joy,  for  apprehensions  had  been  felt 
for  their  safety.  Comcomly  and  his  people 
were  then  entertained  on  board  of  the  Tonquin, 
and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  hospitality  and 
services.  They  returned  home  highly  satisfied, 
promising  to  remain  faithful  friends  and  allies  of 
the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  the  report  made  by  the  two  exploring 
partners,  it  was  determined  that  Point  George 
should  be  the  site  of  the  trading  house.  These 
gentlemen,  it  is  true,  were  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  place,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing 
their  search  ; but  Captain  Thorn  was  impatient 
to  land  his  cargo  and  continue  his  voyage,  and 
protested  against  any  more  of  what  he  termed 
“ sporting  excursions.” 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  the  launch 
•was  freighted  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  and  sixteen  persons  departed  in  her  to 
commence  the  establishment,  leaving  the  Ton- 
quin to  follow'  as  soon  as  the  harbor  could  be 
sounded. 

Crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river,  the  party 
landed,  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a small 
bay  within  Point  George.  The  situation  chosen 
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for  the  fortified  post  was  on  an  elevation  facing 
to  the  north,  with  the  wide  estuary,  it$  sand-bars 
and  tumultuous  breakers  spread  out  before  it, 
and  the  promontory  of  Cape  Disappointment, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  closing  the  prospect  to  the 
left.  The  surrounding  country  was  in  all  the 
freshness  of  spring  ; the  trees  were  in  the  young 
leaf,  the  weather  was  superb,  and  -everything 
looked  delightful  to  men  just  emancipated  from  a 
long  confinement  on  shipboard.  The  Tonquin 
shortly  afterward  made  her  way  through  the  in- 
tricate channel,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  little 
bay,  and  was  saluted  from  the  encampment  with 
three  volleys  of  musketry  and  three  cheers.  She  re- 
turned the  salute  with  three  cheers  and  'three  guns. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees, 
clearing  away  thickets,  and  marking  out  the  place 
for  the  residence,  storehouse,  and  powder  maga- 
zine, which  were  to  be  built  of  logs  and  covered 
with  bark.  Others  landed  the  timbers  intended 
tor  the  frame  of  the  coasting  vessel,  and  proceed- 
ed to  put  them  together,  while  others  prepared 
a garden  spot,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  various 
vegetables. 

The  next  thought  was  to  give  a name  to  the 
embryo  metropolis  ; the  one  that  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  was  that  of  the  projector  and  sup- 
porter of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was  accord- 
ingly named  Astoria.  ' 

The  neighboring  Indians  now  swarmed  about 
the  place.  Some  brought  a few  land-otter  and  sea- 
otter  skins  to  barter,  but  in  very  scanty  parcels  ; 
the  greater  number  carr^e  prying  about  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  for  they  are  said  to  be  impertinent- 
ly inquisitive  ; while  not  a few  came  with  no 
other  design  than  to  pilfer  ; the  laws  of  meurn 
and  tuum  being  but  slightly  respected  among 
them.  Some  of  them  beset  the  ship  in  their  ca- 
noes among  whom  was  the  Chinook  chief  Com- 
comly  and  his  liege  subjects.  These  were  well 
received  by  Mr.  M’Dougal,  who  was  delighted 
with  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  his  func- 
tions and  acquiring  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
future  neighbors.  The  confusion  thus  produced 
on  board,  and  the  derangement  of  the  cargo 
caused  by  this  petty  trade,  stirred  the  spleen  of 
the  captain,  who  had  a sovereign  contempt  for 
the  one-eyed  chieftain  and  all  his  crew.  He  com- 
plained loudly  of  having  his  ship  lumbered  by  a 
host  of  “Indian  ragamuffins,’’  who  had  not  a 
skin  to  dispose  of,  and  at  length  put  his  positive 
interdict  upon  all  trafficking  on  board.  Upon 
this  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  fain  to  land,  and  establish 
his  quarters  at  the  encampment,  where  he  could 
exercise  his  rights  and  enjoy  his  dignities  without 
control. 

The  feud,  however,  between  these  rival  powers 
still  continued,  but  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  letter. 
Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  elapsed,  yet 
the  storehouses  requisite  for  the  reception  of  the 
cargo  were  not  completed,  and  the  ship  was  de- 
tained in  port  ; while  the  captain  was  teased  by 
frequent  requisitions  for  various  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  establishment,  or  the  trade  with  the  na- 
tives. An  angry  correspondence  took  place,  in 
which  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  time  wasted 
in  “ smoking  and  sporting  parties,’’  as  he  termed 
the  reconnoitering  expeditions,  and  in  clearing 
and  preparing  meadow  ground  and  turnip  patches 
instead  of  dispatching  his  ship.  At  length  all 
these  jarring  matters  were  adjusted,  if  not  to  the 
satisfaction,  at  least  to  the  acquiescence  of  all 
parties.  The  part  of  the  cargo  destined  for  the 
use  of  Astoria  was  landed,  and  the  ship  left  free 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 


As  the  Tonquin  was  to  coast  to  the  north,  to 
trade  for  peltries  at  the  different  harbors,  and  to 
touch  at  Astoria  on  her  return  in  the  autumn,  it 
was  unanimously  determined , that  Mr.  M’Kay 
should  go  in  her  as  supercargo,  taking  with  him 
Mr.  Lewis  as  ship’s  clerk.  On  the  first  of  June 
the  ship  got  under  way,  and  dropped  down  to 
Baker’s  Bay,  where  she  was  detained  for  a few 
days  by  ahead  wind;  but  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  stood  out  to  sea  with  a fine  breeze  and 
swelling  canvas,  and  swept  off  gayly  on  her  fatal 
voyage,  from  which  she  was  never  to  return  1 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Captain  Thorn, 
and  examining  his  peevish  and  somewhat  whimsi- 
cal correspondence,  the  impression  left  upon  our 
mind  is  upon  the  whole  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
While  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and 
the  narrowness  of  his  views,  which  made  him  re- 
gard everything  out  of  the  direct  path  of  his  daily 
duty,  and  the  rigid  exigencies  of  the  service,  as  triv- 
ial and  impertinent,  which  inspired  him  with 
contempt  for  the  swelling  vanity  of  some  of  his 
coadjutors,  and  the  literary  exercises  and  curious 
researches  of  others,  we  cannot  but  applaud  that 
strict  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  employer,  and  to  what  he  considered  the 
true  objects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  certainly  was  to  blame  occasionally 
for  the  asperity  of  his  manners  and  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  his  measures,  yet  much  that  is  excep- 
tionable in  this  part  of  his  conduct  may  be  traced 
to  rigid  notions  of  duty,  acquired  in  that  tyranni- 
cal school,  a ship  of  war,  and  to  the  construction 
given  by  his  companions  to  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Astor,  so  little  in  conformity  with  his  own.  His 
mind,  too,  appears  to  have  become  almost  dis- 
eased by  the  suspicions  he  had  formed  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  his  associates  and  the  nature  of  their 
ultimate  designs;  yet  on  this  point. there  were 
circumstances  to,  in  some  measure,  justify  him. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  that  time  in  a critical  state  ; 
in  fact,  the  two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
war.  Several  of  the  partners  were  British  sub- 
jects, and  might  be  ready  to  desert  the  Bag  under 
which  they  acted,  should  a war  take  place.  Their 
application  to  the  British  minister  at  New  York 
shows  the  dubious  feeling  with  which  they  had 
embarked  in  the  present  enterprise.  They  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  might  be  disposed  to  rally  again  under  that 
association,  should  events  threaten  the  prosperity 
of  this  embryo  establishment  of  Mr.  Astor.  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  fact,  averred  to  us  by  one  of 
the  partners,  that  some  of  them,  who,  were  young 
and  heedless,  took  a mischievous  and  unwarrant- 
able pleasure  in  playing  upon  the  jealous  temper 
of  the  captain,  and  affecting  mysterious  consulta- 
tions and  sinister  movements. 

These  circumstances  are  cited  in  palliation  of 
the  doubts  and  surmises  of  Captain  Thorn,  which 
might  otherwise  appear  strange  and  unreason 
able.  That  most  of  the  partners  were  perfectly 
upright  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  we  are  fully  satisfied  ; still  the 
honest  captain  was  not  invariably  wrong  in  his 
suspicions  ; and  that  he  formed  a pretty  just 
opinion  of  the  integrity  of  that  aspiring  person- 
age, Mr.  M’Dougal,  will  be  substantially  proved 
in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

While  the  Astorians  were  busily  occupisd  in 
completing  their  factory  and  fort,  a report  was 
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brought  to  them  by  an  Indian  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  that  a party  of  thirty  white  men 
had  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and 
were  actually  building  houses  at  the  second  rap- 
ids. This  information  caused  much  disquiet.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany had  established  posts  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  a district  called  by  them 
New  Caledonia,  which  extended  from  lat.  52°  to 
550  north,  being  within  the  British  territories.  It 
was  now  apprehended  that  they  were  advancing 
within  the  American  limits,  and  were  endeavor- 
ing to  seize  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  river  and 
forestall  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  sur- 
rounding trade  ; in  which  case  bloody  feuds 
might  be  anticipated,  such  as  had  prevailed  be- 
tween the  rival  fur  companies  in  former  days. 

A reconnoitring  party  was  sent  up  the  river  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  They  ascended 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  any  white  men 
being  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  long  after  their  return,  however,  further 
accounts  were  received,  by  two  wandering  In- 
dians,, which  established  the  fact  that  the  North- 
west Company  had  actually  erected  a trading 
house  on  the  Spokan  River,  which  falls  into  the 
north  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

What  rendered  this  intelligence  the  more  dis- 
quieting was  the  inability  of  the  Astorians,  in  their 
present  reduced  state  as  to  numbers,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  new  establishment,  to  furnish  de- 
tachments to  penetrate  the  country  in  different 
directions,  and  fix  the  posts  necessary  to  secure 
the  interior  trade. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  at  any  rate,  to  ad- 
vance a counter-check  to  this  post  on  the  Spokan, 
and  one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  David  Stuart,  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  the  purpose  with  eight  men 
and  a small  assortment  of  goods.  He  was  to  be 
guided  by  the  two  Indians,  who  knew  the  country, 
and  promised  to  take  him  to  a place  not  far  from 
the  Spokan  River,  and  in  a neighborhood  abound- 
ing with  beaver.  Here  he  was  to  establish 
himself  and  to  remain  for  a time,  provided  he 
found  the  situation  advantageous  and  the  natives 
friendly. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Stuart  was  near- 
ly ready  to  embark,  a canoe  made  its  appearance, 
standing  for  the  harbor,  and  manned  by  nine 
white  men.  Much  speculation  took  place  who 
these  strangers  could  be,  for  it  w’as  too  soon  to 
expect  their  own  people,  under  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
were  to  cross  the  continent.  As  the  canoe  drew 
near,  the  British  standard  was  distinguished  ; on 
coming  to  land,  one  of  the  crew  stepped  on  shore, 
and  announced  himself  as  Mr.  David  Thompson, 
astronomer,  and  partner  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. According  to  his  account,  he  had  set  out 
in  the  preceding  year  with  a tolerably  strong 
party,  and  a supply  of  Indian  goods,  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  A part  of  his  people,  how- 
ever, had  deserted  him  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
returned  with  the  goods  to  the  nearest  north-west 
post.  He  had  persisted  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains with  eight  men,  who  remained  true  to  him. 
They  had  traversed  the  higher  regions,  and  ven- 
tured near  the  source  of  the  Columbia,  where,  in 
the  spring,  they  had  constructed  a cedar  canoe, 
the  same  in  which  they  had  reached  AstoFia. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  party  dispatched  by  the 
Northwest  Company  to  anticipate  Mr.  Astor  in 
his  intention  of  effecting  a settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  It  appears,  trom  infor- 
mation subsequently  derived  from  other  sources, 


that  Mr.  Thompson  had  pushed  on  his  course 
with  great  haste,  calling  at  all  the  Indian  villages 
in  his  march,  presenting  them  with  British  flags, 
and  even  planting  them  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers, 
proclaiming  formally  that  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Northwest  Company.  As  his  orig- 
inal plan  was  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  his 
people,  it  is  probable  that  he  descended  the  river 
simply  to  reconnoitre,  and  ascertain  whether  an 
American  settlement  had  been  commenced. 

Mr.  Thompson  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  white 
man  who  descended  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Columbia  from  so  near  its  source.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  struck  the  main  body  of  the  river  at  the 
forks,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
They  entered  it  from  Lewis  River,  its  southern 
branch,  and  thence  descended. 

Though  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  considered  as 
little  better  than  a spy  in  the  camp,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality  by  Mr.  M’Dougal, 
who  had  a lurking  feeling  of  companionship  and 
good-will  for  all  of  the  Northwest  Company.  He 
invited  him  to  head-quarters,  where  he  and  his 
people  were  hospitably  entertained.  Nay,  fur- 
ther ; being  somewhat  in  extremity,  he  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  M’Dougal  with  goods  and  provi- 
sions for  his  journey  back  across  the  mountains, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  David  Stuart, 
who  did  not  think  the  object  of  his  visit  entitled 
him  to  any  favor. 

On  the  23d  of  July  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  to  the  interior  His  party  consisted  of 
four  of  the  clerks,  Messrs.  Fillet,  Ross,  M’Len- 
non,  and  Montigny,  two  Canadian  voyageurs,  and 
two  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  had 
three  canoes  well  laden  with  provisions,  and  with 
goods  and  necessaries  for  a trading  establishment. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  party  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  them,  it  being  his  intention  to  proceed 
direct  to  Montreal.  The  partners  at  Astoria  for- 
warded by  him  a short  letter  to  Mr.  Astor  inform- 
ing him  of  their  safe  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  little  squadron  of  canoes  set  sail  with 
a favorable  breeze,  and  soon  passed  Tongue  Point, 
a long,  high,  and  rocky  promontory,  covered  with 
trees,  and  stretching  far  into  the  river.  Opposite 
to  this,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  a deep  bay, 
where  the  Columbia  anchored  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  and  which  is  still  called  Gray’s  Bay, 
from  the  name  of  her  commander. 

From  hence  the  general  course  of  the  river  for 
about  seventy  miles  was  nearly  southeast,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  according  to  its  bays  and  indenta- 
tions, and  navigable  for  vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons.  The  shores  were  in  some  places  high  and 
rocky,  with  low,  marshy  islands  at  their  feet,  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  and  covered  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  other  trees  that  love  an  alluvial  soil. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  receded,  and  gave 
place  to  beautiful  plains  and  noble  forests.  While 
the  river  margin  was  richly  fringed  with  trees  of 
deciduous  foliage,  the  rough  uplands  were  crowned 
by  majestic  pines,  and  firs  of  gigantic  size,  some 
towering  to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet,  with  proportionate  circumference. 
Out  of  these  the  Indians  wrought  their  great 
canoes  and  pirogues. 

At  one  part  of  the  river,  they  passed,  on  the 
northern  side,  an  isolated  rock,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  rising  from  a low,  marshy 
soil,  and  totally  disconnected  with  the  adjacent 
mountains.  This  was  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  neighboring  Indians,  being  one  of  their  prin- 
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cipal  places  of  sepulture.  The  same  provident 
care  tor  the  deceased  that  prevails  among  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  prairies  is  observable  among 
the  piscatory  tribes  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast. 
Among  the  former  the  favorite  horse  of  the  hunt- 
er is  buried  with  him  in  the  same  funereal  mound, 
and  his  bow  and  arrows  are  laid  by  his  side,  that 
he  may  be  perfectly  equipped  for  the  “ happy 
hunting  grounds”  of  the  land  of  spirits.  Among 
the  latter,  the  Indian  is  wrapped  in  his  mantle  of 
skins,  laid  in  his  canoe,  with  his  paddle,  his  fishing 
spear,  and  other  implements  beside  him,  and 
placed  aloft  on  some  rock  or  other  eminence  over- 
looking the  river,  or  bay,  or  lake,  that  he  has  fre- 
quented. He  is  thus  fitted  out  to  launch  away 
upon  those  placid  streams  and  sunny  lakes, 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fish  and  waterfowl,  which 
are  prepared  in  the  next  world  for  those  who  have 
acquitted  themselves  as  good  sons,  good  fathers, 
good  husbands,  and,  above  all,  good  fishermen, 
during  their  mortal  sojourn. 

The  isolated  rock  in  question  presented  a spec- 
tacle of  the  kind,  numerous  dead  bodies  being  de- 
posited in  canoes  on  its  summit  ; while  on  poles 
around  were  trophies,  or,  rather,  funereal  offerings 
of  trinkets,  garments,  baskets  of  roots,  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  deceased.  A reverential 
feeling  protects  these  sacred  spots  from  robbery  or 
insult.  The  friends  of  the  deceased,  especially  the 
women,  repair  here  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for 
some  time  after  his  death,  singing  his  funeral 
dirge,  apd  uttering  loud  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

From  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  canoes  ob- 
served upon  this  rock  by  the  first  explorers  of  the 
river,  it  received  the  name  of  Mount  Coffin,  which 
it  continues  to  bear. 

Beyond  this  rock  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a. 
rivet;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  which 
appeared  to  take  its  rise  in  a distant  mountain 
covered  with  snow.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  the  Cowleskee.  Some  miles  fur- 
ther on  they  came  to  the  great  Columbian 
valley,  so  called  By  Lewis  and  Clarke.  It  is 
sixty  miles  in  width,  and  extends  far  to  the 
south-southeast  between  parallel  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  bound  it  on  the  east  and  West. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  flowed  a large 
and  beautiful  stream,  called  the  Wallamot,* 
which  came  wandering  for  several  hundred  miles, 
through  a yet  unexplored  wilderness.  The  shel- 
tered situation  of  this  immense  valley  had  an  ob- 
vious effect  upon  the  climate.  It  was  a region  of 
great  beauty  and  luxuriance,  with  lakes  and  pools, 
and  green  meadows  shaded  by  noble  groves.  Va- 
rious tribes  were  said  to  reside  in  this  valley  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wallamot. 

About  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wal- 
lamot the  little  squadron  arrived  at  Vancouver’s 
Point,  so  called  in  honor  of  that  celebrated  voy- 
ager by  his  lieutenant  (Broughton)  when  he  ex- 
plored the  river.  This  point  is  said  to  present  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  on  the  Columbia — a 
lovely  meadow,  with  a silver  sheet  of  limpid  water 
in  the  centre,  enlivened  by  wild-fowl,  a range  of 
hills  crowned  by  forests,  while  the  prospect  is 
closed  by  Mount  Hood,  a magnificent  mountain 
rising  into  a lofty  peak,  and  covered  with  snow  ; 
the  ultimate  landmark  of  the  first  explorers  of  the 
river.  \ 

Point  Vancouver  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Astoria.  Here  the  reflux  of  the  tide  ceases 


* Pronounced  Wallamot,  the  accent  being  upon 
the  second  syllable. 


to  be  perceptible.  To  this  place  vessels  of  two  and 
three  hundred  tons  burden  may  ascend.  The 
party  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stuart  had  been 
three  or  four  days  in  reaching  it,  though  we  have 
forborne  to  notice  their  daily  progress  and  nightly 
encampments. 

From  Point  Vancouver  the  river  turned  toward 
the  northeast,  and  became  more  contracted  and 
rapid,  with  occasional  islands  and  frequent  sand- 
banks. These  islands  are  furnished  with  a num- 
ber of  ponds,  and  at  certain  seasons  abound  with 
swan,  geese,  brandts,  cranes,  gulls,  plover,  and 
other  wild-fowl.  The  shores,  too,  are  low,  and 
closely  wooded,  and  covered  with  such  an  under- 
growth  of  vines  and  rus_hes  as  to  be  almost  im- 
passable. 

About  thirty  miles  above  Point  Vancouver  the 
mountains  again  approach  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  bordered  by  stupendous  precipices, 
covered  with  the  fir  and  the  white  cedar,  and  en- 
livened occasionally  by  beautiful  cascades  leaping 
from  a great  height,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of 
vapor.  One  of  these  precipices,  or  cliffs,  is  cu- 
riously worn  by  time  and  weather  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a ruined  fortress,  with  towers  and 
battlements  beetling  high  above  the  river  ; while 
two  small  cascades,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  pitch  down  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks. 

The  turbulence  and  rapidity  of  the  current  con- 
tinually augmenting  as  they  advanced,  gave  the 
voyagers  intimation  that  they  were  approaching 
the  great  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  at  length 
they  arrived  at  Strawberry  Island,  so  called  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
rapid.  As  this  part  of  the  Columbia  will  be  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
being  the  scene  of  some  of  its  incidents,  we  shall 
give  a general  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Columbia  are  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  first  is  a perpendicular 
cascade  of  twenty  feet,  after  which  there  is  a swift 
descent  for  a mile,  between  islands  of  hard  black 
rock,  to  another  pitch  of  eight  feet  divided  by  two 
rocks.  About  two  and  a half  miles  below  this  the 
river  expands  into  a wide  basin,  seemingly 
dammed  up  by  a perpendicular  ridge  of  black  rock. 
A current,  however,  sets  diagonally  to  the  left  of 
this  rocky  barrier,  where  there  is  a chasm  forty- 
five  yards  in  width.  Through  this  the  whole  body 
of  the  river  roars  along,  swelling  and  whirling  and 
boiling  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Through  this  tremendous  channel  the  intrepid  ex. 
plorers  of  the  river,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  passed  safe- 
ly in  their  boats  ; the  danger  being,  not  from  the 
rocks,  but  from  the  great  surges  and  whirlpools. 

At  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
foot  of  this  narrow  channel  is  a rapid,  formed  by 
two  rocky  island^  ; and  two  miles  beyond  is  a sec- 
ond great  fall,  over  a ledge  of  rocks  twenty  feet 
high,  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
river  is  again  compressed  into  a channel  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  feet  wide,  worn  through  a rough 
bed  of  hard  black  rock,  along  which  it  boils  and 
roars  with  great  fury  for  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
This  is  called  11  The  Long  Narrows.” 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Columbia. 
In  the  spring  of  ,the  year,  when  the  water  is  high, 
the  salmon  ascend  the  river  in  incredible  numbers. 
As  they  pass'  through  this  narrow  strait,  the  In- 
dians, standing  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  end  of 
wooden  stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop 
them  up  with  ^small  nets  distended  on  hoops  and 
attached  to  long  handles,  and  cast  them  on  the 
shore. 
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They  are  then  cured  and  packed  in  a peculiar 
manner.  After  having  been  opened  and  disem- 
bowelled, they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  on  scaffolds 
erected  on  the  river  banks.  When  sufficiently  dry; 
they  are  pounded  fine  between  two  stones,  pressed 
into  the  smallest  compass,  and  packed  in  baskets 
or  bales  of  grass  matting,  about  two  feet  long  and 
one  in  diameter,  lined  with  the  cured  skin  of  a 
salmon.  The  top  is  likewise  covered  with  fish- 
skins,  secured  by  cords  passing  through  holes  in 
the  edge  of  the  basket.  Packages  are  then  made, 
each  containing  twelve  of  these  bales,  seven  at 
bottom,  five  at  top,  pressed  close  to  each  other, 
with  the  corded  side  upward,  wrapped  in  mats  and 
corded.  These  are  placed  in  dry  situations,  and 
again  covered  with  matting.  Each  of  these  pack- 
ages contains  from  ninety  to  a hundred  pounds  of 
dried  fish,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  sound  for 
several  years.* 

We  have  given  this  process  at  some  length,  as 
furnished  by  the  first  explorers,  because  it  marks 
a practised  ingenuity  in  preparing  articles  of 
traffic  for  a market,  seldom  seen  among  our  abo- 
riginals. For  like  reasons  we  would  make  espe- 
cial mention  of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  at  the 
head  of  the  Long  Narrows,  as  being  a solitary  in- 
stance of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart,  or  empo- 
rium. Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
ing rapids  were  “ warehoused,”  to  await  custom- 
ers. Hither  the  tribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia repaired  with  the  fish  of  the  sea-coast,  the 
roots,  berries,  and  especially  the  wappatoo,  gath- 
ered in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  together 
with  goods  and  trinkets  obtained  from  the  ships 
which  casually  visit  the  coast.  Hither  also  the 
tribes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought  down 
horses,  bear-grass,  quamash,  and  other  commod- 
ities of  the  interior.  The  merchant  fishermen 
at  the  falls  acted  as  middlemen  or  factors,  and 
passed  the  objects  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  cross-hand- 
ed : trading  away  part  of  the  wares  received 
from  the  mountain  tribes  to  those  of  the  river  and 
the  plains,  and  vice  versa  : their  packages  of 
pounded  salmon  entered  larg'ely  into  the  system 
of  barter,  and  being  carried  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions found  their  way  to  the  savage  hunting 
camps  far  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  casual  white 
traders  who-  touched  upon  the  coast. 

We  have  already  noticed  certain  contrarieties 
of  character  between  the  Indian  tribes,  produced 
by  their  diet  and  mode  of  life  ; and  nowhere  are 
they  more  apparent  than  about  the  falls  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  Indians  of  this  great  fishing  mart 
are  represented  by  the  earliest  explorers  as  sleeker 
and  fatter,  but  less  hardy  and  active,  than  the 
tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the  prairies,  who  live 
by  hunting,  or  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  where 
fish  is  scanty  and  the  inhabitants  must  eke  out 
their  subsistence  by  digging  roo?s  or  chasing  the 
deer.  Indeed,  whenever  an  Indian  of  the  upper 
country  is  too  lazy  to  hunt,  yet  is  fond  of  good 
living,  he  repairs  to  the  falls,  to  live  in  abundance 
without  labor. 

“ By  such  worthless  dogs  as  these,”  says  an  hon- 
est trader  in  his  journal,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
“ by  such  worthless  dogs  as  these  are  these  noted 
fishing  places  peopled,  which,  like  our  great  cities, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  head-quarters  of 
vitiated  principles.” 

The  habits  of  trade  and  the  avidity  of  gain  have 
their  corrupting  effects  even  in  the  wilderness,  as 
may  be  instanced  in  the  members  of  this  aborigi- 
nal emporium  ; for  the  same  journalist  denounces 


them  as  “ saucy,  impudent  rascals,  who  will  steal 
when  they  can,  and  pillage  whenever  a weak  party 
falls  in  their  power.” 

That  he  doe^  not  belie  them  will  be  evidenced 
hereafter,  when  we  have  occasion  again  to  touch 
at  Wish-ram  and  navigate  the  rapids.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  travellers  effected  the  laborious 
ascent  of  this  part  of  the  river,  with  all  its  various 
portages,  without  molestation,  and  once  more 
launched  away  in  smooth  water  above  the  hit-h 
falls. 

The  two  parties  continued  together,  without 
material  impediment,  for  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  further  up  the  Columbia  ; Mr.  Thompson 
appearing  to  take  great  interest  in  the  success  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  pointing  out  places  favorable,  as 
he  said,  to  the  establishment  of  his  contemplated 
trading  post. 

Mr.  Stuart  who  distrusted  his  sincerity,  at  length 
pretended  to  adopt  his  advice,  and,  taking  leave 
of  him,  remained  as  if  to^establish  himself,  while 
the  other  proceeded  on  his  course  toward  the 
mountains.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  fairly 
departed  than  Mr.  Stuart  again  pushed  forward, 
under  guidance  of  the  two  Indians,  nor  did  he  stoj) 
until  he  had  arrived  within  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  the  Spokan  River,  which  he  consid- 
ered near  enough  to  keep  the  rival  establishment 
in  check. 

The  place  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  trading 
post  was  a point  of  land  about  three  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oakinagan  with  the  Columbia.  The 
former  is  a river  which  has  its  source  in  a consid- 
erable lake  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  the  point  of  junction.  The  two  rivers,  about  the 
place  of  their  confluence,  are  bordered  by  im- 
mense prairies  covered  with  herbage  but  destitute 
of  trees.  The  point  itself  was  ornamented  with 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  in  which  innumerable 
humming-birds  were  ” banqueting  nearly  the 
live-long  day.” 

The  situation  of  this  point  appeared  to  be  well 
adapted  for  a trading  post.  The  climate  was  salu- 
brious, the  soil  fertile,  the  rivers  well  stocked  with 
fish,  the  natives  peaceable  and  friendly.  There 
were  easy  communications  with  the  interior  by 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lateral 
stream  of  the  Oakinagan,  while  the  downward  cur- 
rent of  the  Columbia  furnished  a highway  to  As- 
toria. 

Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  driftwood 
which  had  collected  in  quantities  in  the  neighbor- 
ing bends  of  the  river,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  men  set 
to  work  to  erect  a house,  which  in  a little  while 
was  sufficiently  completed  for  their  residence  ; 
and  thus  was  established  the  first  interior  post  of 
the  company.  We  will  now  return  to  notice  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sailing  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  departure 
of  Mr.  David  Stuart  and  his  detachment,  had  pro- 
duced a striking  effect  on  affairs  at  Astoria.  The 
natives  who  had  swarmed  about  the  place  began 
immediately  to  drop  off,  until  at  length  not  an  In- 
dian was  to  be  seen.  This,  at  first,  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  want  of  peltries  with  which  to  trade  ; 
but  in  a little  while  the  mystery  was  explained  in 
a more  alarming  manner.  A conspiracy  was  said 
to  be  on  foot  among  tie  neighboring  tribes  to 
make  a combined  attack  upon  the  white  men,  now 
that  they  were  so  reduced  in  number.  For  this 


* Lewis  and  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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purpose  there  had  been  a gathering  of  warriors  in 
a neighboring  bay,  under  pretext  ol  fishing  for 
sturgeon  ; and  fleets  of  canoes  were  expected  to 
join  them  from  the  north  and  south.  Even  Com- 
Gomly,  the  one-eyed  chief,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessed friendship  for  Mr.  M’Dougal,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  general  com- 
bination. 

Alarmed  at  rumors  of  this  impending  danger, 
the  Astorians  suspended  their  regular  labor,  and 
set  to  work,  with  all  haste,  to  throw  up  temporary, 
works  for  refuge  and  defence.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  surrounded  their  dwelling-house  and 
magazines  with  a picket  fence  ninety  feet  square, 
flanked  by  two  baslions,  on  which  were  mounted 
four  four-pounders.  Every  day  they  exercised 
themselves  in  the  ,use  of  their  weapons,  so  as  to 
qualify  themselves  for  military  duty,  and  at  night 
esconced  themselves  in  their  fortress  and  posted 
sentinels,  to  guard  against  surprise.  In  this  way 
they  hoped,  even  in  case  of  attack,  to  be  able  to 
hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hunt  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  until  the  return  of  the  Tonquin.  The  latter  de- 
pendence, however,  was  doomed  soon  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Early  in  August  a wandering  band  of 
savages  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  made 
their  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
where  they  came  to  fish  for  sturgeon.  They 
brought  disastrous  accounts  of  the  Tonquin, 
which  were  at  first  treated  as  mere  fables,  but 
which  were  too  sadly  confirmed  by  a different 
tribe  that  arrived  a few  days  subsequently.  We 
shall  relate  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy 
affair  as  correctly  as  the  casual  discrepancies  in 
the  statements  that  have  reached  us  will  permit. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Tonquin  set 
sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  fifth  of 
June.  The  whole  number  of  persons  on  board 
amounted  to  twenty-three.  In  one  of  the  outer 
bays  they  picked  up,  from  a fishing  canoe,  an  In- 
dian named  Lamazee,  who  had  already  made  two 
voyages  along  the  coast,  and  knew  something  of 
the  language  of  the  various  tribes.  He  agreed  to 
accompany  them  as  interpreter. 

Steering  to  the  north,  Captain  Thorn  arrived  in 
a few  days  at  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Neweetee,  very  much  against  the 
advice  of  his  Indian  interpreter,  who  warned  him 
against  the  perfidious  character  of  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Numbers  of  canoes  soon 
came  off,  bringing  sea-otter  skins  to  sell.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  commence  a traffic,  but  Mr. 
M’Kay,  accompanied  by  a few  of  the  men,  went 
on  shore  to  a large  village  to  visit  Wicananish, 
the  chief  of  the  surrounding  territory,  six  of  the 
natives  remaining  on  board  as  hostages.  He  was 
received  with  great  professions  of  friendship,  en- 
tertained hospitably,  and  a couch  of  sea-otter 
skins  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
chieftain,  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  the 
night. 

In  the  morning,  before  Mr.  M’Kay  had  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  great  numbers  of  the  natives 
came  off  in  their  canoes  to  trade,  headed  by  two 
Sons  of  Wicananish.  As  they  brought  abundance 
of  sea-otter  skins,  and  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a brisk  trade,  Captain  Thorn  did  not  wait  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  M’Kay,  but  spread  his  wares 
upon  deck,  making  a tempting  display  of  blankets, 
cloths,  knives,  beads,  and  fish-hooks,  expecting  a 
prompt  and  profitable  sale.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  eager  and  simple  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, having  learned  the  art  of  bargaining  and 
the  value  of  merchandise  from  the  casual  traders 


along  the  coast.  They  were  guided,  too,  by  a 
shrewd  old  chief  named  Nookamis,  who  had 
grown  gray  in  traffic  with  New  England  skippers, 
and  prided  himself  upon  his  acuteness.  His 
opinion  seemed  to  regulate  the  market.  When 
Captain  Thorn  made  what  he  considered  a liberal 
offer  for  an  otter-skin,  the  wily  old  Indian  treated 
it  with  scorn,  and.  asked  more  than  double.  His 
comrades  all  took  their  cue  from  him,  and  not  an 
otter-skin  was  to  be  had  at  a reasonable  rate. 

The  old  fellow,  however,  overshot  his  mark,  and 
mistook  the  character  of  the  man  he  was  treating 
with.  Thorn  was  a plain,  straightforward  sailor, 
who  never  had  two  minds  nor  two  prices  in  his 
dealings,  was  deficient  in  patience  and  pliancy, 
and  totally  wanting  in  the  chicanery  of  traffic.  He 
had  a vast  deal  of  stern  but  honest  pride  in  his 
nature,  and,  moreover,  held  the  whole  savage 
race  in  sovereign  contempt.  Abandoning  all  fur- 
ther attempts,  therefore,  to  bargain  with  his 
shuffling  customers,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  in  sullen 
silence.  The  cunning  old  Indian  followed  him  to 
and  fro,  holding  out  a sea-otter  skin  to  him  at 
every  turn,  and  pestering  him  to  trade.  Finding 
other  means  unavailing,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
tone,  and  began  to  jeer  and  banter  him  upon  the 
mean  prices  he  offered.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  the  captain,  who  was  never  re- 
markable for  relishing  a joke,  especially  when  at 
his  own  expense.  Turning  suddenly  upon  his 
persecutor,  he  snatched  the  proffered  otter-skin 
from  his  hands,  rubbed  it  in  his  face,  and  dis- 
missed him  over  the  side  of  the  ship  with  no  very 
complimentary  application  to  accelerate  his  exit. 
He  then  kicked  the  peltries  to  the  right  and  left 
about  the  deck,  and  broke  up  the  market  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner.  Old  Nookamis  made 
for  shore  in  a furious  passion,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Shewish,  one  of  the  sons  of  Wicana- 
nish, who  went  off  breathing  vengeance,  and 
the  ship  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  natives. 

When  Mr.  M’Kay  returned  on  board,  the  inter- 
preter related  what  had  passed,  and  begged  him 
to  prevail  upon  the  captain  to  make  sail,  as, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  pride  of 
the  people  of  the  place,  he  was  sure  they  would 
resent  the  indignity  offered  to  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Mr.  M’Kay,  who  himself  possessed  some  expe- 
rience of  Indian  character,  went  to  the  captain, 
who  was  still  pacing  the  deck  in  moody  humor, 
represented  the  danger  to  which  his  hasty  act  had 
exposed  the  vessel,  and  urged  him  to  weigh 
anchor.  The  captain  made  light  of  his  counsels, 
and  pointed  to  his  cannon  and  firearms  as  a suffi 
cient  safeguard  against  naked  savages.  Furthei 
remonstrances  only  provoked  taunting  replies  and 
sharp  altercations.  The  day  passed  away  without 
any  signs  of  hostility,  and  at  night  the  captain  re- 
tired as  usual  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more  than 
the  usual  precautions. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  while 
the  captain  and  Mr.  M’Kay  were  yet  asleep,  a 
canoe  came  alongside,  in  which  were  twenty  In- 
dians, commanded  by  young  Shewish.  They  were 
unarmed,  their  aspect  and  demeanor  friendly,  and 
they  held  up  otter-skins,  and  made  signs  indica- 
tive of  a wish  to  trade.  The  caution  enjoined  by 
Mr.  Astor,  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  Indians 
on  board  of  the  ship  had  been  neglected  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch,  perceiving 
those  in  the  canoe  to  be  without  weapons,  aijdd 
having  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary;  readily 
permitted  them  to  mount  the  deck.  Another 
canoe  soon  succeeded,  the  crew  of  which  was  like- 
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wise  admitted.  In  a little  while  other  canoes  came 
off,  and  Indians  were  soon  clambering  into  the 
vessel  on  all  sides. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and 
called  to  Captain  Thorn-and  Mr.  M’Kav.  By  the 
time  they  came  on  deck,  it  was  thronged  with  In- 
dians. The  interpreter  noticed  to  Mr.  M’Kay  that 
many  of  the  natives  wore  short  mantles  of  skins, 
and  intimated  a suspicion  that  they  were  secretly 
armed.  Mr.  M’Kay  urged  the  captain  to  clear  the 
ship  and  get  under  way.  He  again  made  light  of 
the  advice,  but  the  augmented  swarm  of  canoes 
about  the  ship,  and  the  numbers  still  putting  off 
from  shore,  at  length  awakened  his  distrust,  and 
he  ordered  some  of  the  crew  to  weigh  anchor, 
while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make  sail. 

The  Indians  -now  offered  to  trade  with  the  cap- 
tain on  his  own  terms,  prompted,  apparently,  by 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  ship.  Accord- 
ingly, a hurried  trade  was  commenced.  The  main 
articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter,  were 
knives  ; as  fast  as  some  were  supplied  they 
moved  off,  and  others  succeeded.  By  degrees  they 
were  thus  distributed  about  the  deck,  and  all  with 
weapons. 

The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up,  the  sails  were 
loose,  and  the  captain,  in  a loud  and  peremptory 
tone,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  cleared.  In  an  instant 
a signal  yell  was  given:  it  was  echoed  on  every  side, 
knives  and  war-clubs  were  brandished  in  every 
direction,  and  the  savages  rushed  upon  their 
marked  victims. 

The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship’s 
clerk.  He  was  leaning,  with  folded  arms,  over  a 
bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in  bargaining,  when  he 
received  a deadly  stab  in  the  back,  and  fell  down 
the  companion-way. 

Mr.  M’Kay,  who  was  seated  on  the  taffrail, 
sprang  on  his  feet,  but  was  instantly  knocked 
down  with  a war-club  and  flung  backward  into 
the  sea,  where  he  was  dispatched  by  the  women  in 
the  canoes. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate 
fight  against  fearful  odds.  He  was  a powerful  as 
well  as  a resolute  man,  but  he  had  come  upon 
deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  young  chief, 
singled  him  out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed 
upon  him  at  the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had 
barely  time  to  draw  a clasp-knife,  with  one  blow 
of  which  he  laid  the  young  savage  dead  at  his  feet. 
Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  Shewish  now 
set  upon  him.  He  defended  himself  vigorously, 
dealing  crippling  blows  to  right  and  left,  and 
strewing  the  quarter-deck  with  the  slain  and 
wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
cabin,  where  there  were  firearms  ; but  he  was 
hemmed  in  with  foes,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
faint  with  loss  of  blood.  For  an  instant  he  leaned 
upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a blow  from  behind, 
with  a war-club,  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he 
was  dispatched  with  knives  and  thrown  over- 
board. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, a chance-medley  fight  was  going  on  through- 
out the  ship.  The  crew  fought  desperately  with 
knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapon  they 
could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  They 
were  soon,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  mercilessly  butchered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had  been  sent  aloft  to  make 
sail,  they  contemplated  with  horror  the  carnage 
that  was  going  on  below.  Being  destitute  of 
weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by  the  run- 
ning  rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks. 
One  fell  in  the  attempt,  and  was  instantly  dis- 


patched ; ^another  received  a death-blow  in  the 
back  as  he  was  descending  ; a third,  Stephen 
Weekes,  the  armorer,  was  mortally  wounded  as 
he  was  getting;  down  the  hatchway. 

The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into 
the  cabin  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis,  still  alive, 
though  mortally  wounded.  Barricading  the  cabin 
door,  they  broke  holes  through  the  companion- 
way,  and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition 
which  were  at  hand,  opened  a brisk  fire  that  soon 
gleared  the  deck. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom 
these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  deadly  conflict.  He  had  taken  no 
'part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  natives  as 
being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment he  took  refuge  with  the  rest,  in  the  canoes. 
The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  sallied  forth,  and 
discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns,  which  did 
great  execution  among  the  canoes,  and  drove  all 
the  saVages  to  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured 
to  put  off  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  of  the 
firearms.  The  night  passed  aw  ly  without  any 
further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latives.  When 
the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the 
wind,  and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her. 
After  a time,  some  of  the  canoes  ventured  forth  to 
reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  the  interpreter. 
They  paddled  about  her,  keeping  cautiously  at  a 
distance,  but  growing  more  and  nore  emboldened 
at  seeing  her  quiet  and  lifeless.  One  man  at 
length  made  his  appearance  on  the  deck,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
made  friendly  signs,  and  invited  them  on  board. 
It  was  long  before  they  ventured  to  comply.  Those 
who  mounted  the  deck  met  with  no  opposition  ; 
no  one  was  to  be  seen  on  board  ; for  Mr.  Lewis, 
after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  ca- 
noes now  pressed  forward  to  board  the  prize  ; the 
decks  were  soon  crowded,  and  the  sides  covered 
with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on  plunder. 
In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness  and  exultation,  the 
ship  blew  up  with  a tremendous  explosion.  Arms, 
legs,  and  mutilated  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air, 
and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  the  surrounding 
canoes.  The  interpreter  was  in  the  main-chains 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown  un- 
hurt into  the  water,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  one  of  the  canoes.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after 
the  catastrophe.  The  ship  had  disappeared,  but 
the  bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
with  shattered  canoes,  and  Indians  swimming  for 
their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; 
while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained 
aghast  and  stupefied,  or  made  with  frantic  panic 
for  the  shore.  Upward  of  a hundred  savages 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  many  more  were 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days  afterward  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon 
the  beach. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweeteewere  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  at  this  astounding  calamity, 
which  had  burst  upon  them  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph.  The  warriors  sat  mute  and  mournful, 
while  the  women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions. Their  weeping  and  wailing,  however,  was 
suddenly  changed  into  yells  of  fury  at  the  sight  of 
four  unfortunate  white  men,  brought  captive  into 
the  village.  They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in 
one  of  the  ship’s  boats,  and  taken  at  some  dis- 
tance along  the  coast. 

The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  with 
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them.  They  proved  to  be  the  four  brave  fellows 
who  had  made  such  desperate  defence  from  the 
cabin.  The  interpreter  gathered  from  them  some 
of  the  particulars  already  related.  They  told  him 
further,  that,  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy, 
and  cleared  the  ship,  Lewis  advised  that  they 
should  slip  the  cable  and  endeavor  to  get  to  sea. 
They  declined  to  take  his  advice,  alleging  that  the 
wind  set  too  strongly  into  the  bay,  and  would 
drive  them  on  shore.  They  resolved,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  to  put  off  quietly  in  the  ship’s  boat, 
which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived,  and 
to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.  They  put  their 
resolution  into  effect  ; but  Lewis  refused  to  ac- 
company them,  being  disabled  by  his  wound, 
hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined  on  a terrible 
revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  repeatedly 
expressed  a presentiment  that  he  should  die  by  his 
own  hands  ; thinking  it  highly  probable  that  he 
should  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the  na- 
tives, and  being  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to 
commit  suicide  rather  than  be  made  a prisoner. 
He  now  declared  his  intention  to  remain  on  board 
of  the  ship  until  daylight,  to  decoy  as  many  of  the 
savages  on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  by  a 
signal  act  of  vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded 
has  been  shown.  His  companions  bade  him  a 
melancholy  adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  precarious 
expedition.  They  strove  with  might  and  main  to 
get  out  of  the  bay,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
weather  a point  of  land,  and  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  a small  cove,  where  they 
hoped  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind  should 
be  more  favorable.  Exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
watching,  they  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  and  in  that 
state  were  surprised  by  the  savages.  Better  had 
it  been  for  those  unfortunate  men  had  they  re- 
mained with  Lewis,  and  shared  his  heroic  death 
as  it  was,  they  perished  in  a more  painful  and 
protracted  manner,  being  sacrificed  by  the  natives 
to  the  manes  of  their  friends  with  all  the  lingering 
tortures  of  savage  cruelty.  Some  time  after  their 
death,  the  interpreter,  who  had  remained  a kind 
of  prisoner  at  large,  effected  his  escape,  and 
brought  the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Tonquin, 
and  such  was  the  fate  of  her  brave  but  headstrong 
commander,  and  her  adventurous  crew.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  that  shows  the  importance,  in  all  en- 
terprises of  moment,  to  keep  in  mind  the  general 
instructions  of  the  sagacious  heads  which  devise 
them.  Mr.  Astor  was  well  aware  of  the  perils  to 
which  ships  were  exposed  on  this  coast  from  quar- 
rels with  the  natives,  and  from  perfidious  attempts 
of  the  latter  to  surprise  and  capture  them  in  un- 
guarded moments.  He  had  repeatedly  enjoined  it 
upon  Captain  Thorn,  in  conversation,  and  at  part- 
ing, in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  be  courteous 
and  kind  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages,  but  by 
no  means  to  confide  in  their  apparent  friendship, 
nor  to  admit  more  than  a few  on  board  of  his 
ship  at  a time. 

Had  the  deportment  of  Captain  Thorn  been 
properly  regulated,  the  insult  so  wounding  to 
savage  pride  would  never  have  been  given.  Had 
he  enforced  the  rule  to  admit  but  a few  at  a time, 
the  savages  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the 
mastery.  He  was  too  irritable,  however,  to  prac- 
tise the  necessary  self-command,  and,  having  been 
nurtured  in  a proud  contempt  of  danger,  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  manifest  any  fear  of  a crew  o£ 
unarmed  savages. 

With  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  we  cannot  but 
speak  of  him  with  esteem,  and  deplore  his  untimely 


fate  ; for  we  remember  him  well  in  early  life,  as  a 
companion  in  pleasant  scenes  and  joyous  hours. 
When  on  shore,  among  his  friends,  he  was  a 
frank,  manly,  sound-hearted  sailor.  On  board 
ship  he  evidently  assumed  the  hardness  of  deport- 
ment and  sternness  of  demeanor  which  many 
deem  essential  to  naval  service.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  expedition,  however,  he  showed  him- 
self loyal,  single-minded,  straightforward,  and 
fearless  ; and  if  the  fate  of  his  vessel  may  be 
charged  to  his  harshness  and  imprudence,  we 
should  recollect  that  he  paid  for  his  error  with  hjs 
life. 

The  loss  of  the  Tonquin  was  a grievous  blow  to 
the  infant  establishment  of  Astoria,  and  one  that 
threatened  to  bring  after  it  a train  of  disasters. 
The  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach  Mr.  Astor  until 
many  months  afterward.  He  felt  it  in  all  its 
force,  and  was  aware  that  it  must  cripple,  if  not 
entirely  defeat,  the  great  scheme  of  his  ambition. 
In  his  letters,  written  at  the  time,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  “ a calamity,  the  length  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee.”  He  indulged,  however,  in  no  weak  and 
vain  lamentation,  but  sought  to  devise  a prompt 
and  efficient  remedy.  The  very  same  evening  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre  with  his  usual  serenity  of 
countenance.  A friend,  who  knew  the  disastrous 
intelligence  he  had  received,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  he  could  have  calmness  of  spirit 
sufficient  for  such  a scene  of  light  amusement. 
“ What  would  you  have  me  do  ?”  was  his  charac- 
teristic reply  ; “ would  you  have  me  stay  at  home 
and  weep  for  what  I cannot  help  ?” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the 
massacre  of  her  crew,  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Astorians.  They  found  themselves 
a mere  handful  of  men,  on  a savage  coast,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  tribes,  who  would  doubtless  be 
incited  and  encouraged  to  deeds  of  violence  by 
the  late  fearful  catastrophe.  In  this  jucture  Mr. 
M’Dougal,  we  are  told,  had  recourse  to  a strata- 
gem by  which  to  avail  himself  of  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  savages,  and  which  certainly  does 
credit  to  his  ingenuity. 

The  natives  of  the  coast,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
regions  west  of  the  mountains,  had  an  extreme 
dread  of  the  smallpox,  that  terrific  scourge  hav- 
ing, a few  years  previously,  appeared  among  them 
and  almost  swept  off  entire  tribes.  Its  origin  and 
nature  were  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  they  con- 
ceived it  an  evil  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  brought  among  them  by  the  white  men. 
The  last  idea  was  seized  upon  by  Mr.  M’Dougal, 
He  assembled  several  of  the  chieftains  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  conspiracy.  When  they  were 
all  seated  around,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  treachery  of  some  of  their  northern 
brethren  toward  the  Tonquin,  and  was  deter- 
mined on  vengeance.  “ The  white  men  among 
you,”  said  he,  “ are  few  in  number,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  mighty  in  medicine.  See  here,”  con- 
tinued he,  drawing  forth  a small  bottle  and  hold- 
ing it  before  their  eyes,  “ in  this  bottle  I hold  the 
smallpox,  safely  corked  up  ; I have  but  to  draw 
the  cork,  and  let  loose  the  pestilence,  to  sweep 
man,  woman,  and  child  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

The  chiefs  were  struck  with  horror  and  alarm. 
They  implored  him  not  to  uncork  the  bottle,  since 
they  and  all  their  people  were  firm  friends  of  the 
white  men,  and  would  always  remain  so  ; but, 
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should  the  smallpox  be  once  let  out,  it  would  run 
like  wildfire  throughout  the  country,  sweeping  off 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and  surely  he  would 
not  be  so  unjust  as  to  punish  his  friends  for  crimes 
committed  by  his  enemies. 

Mr.  M’Dougal  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
their  reasoning,  and  assured  them  that,  so  long  as 
the  white  people  should  be  unmolested,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  Indian  neighbors  friendly  and 
hospitable,  the  phial  of  wrath  should  remain 
sealed  up  ; but,  on  the  least  hostility,  the  fatal 
pork  should  be  drawn. 

From  this  time,  it  is  added,  he  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  as  one  who  held  their  fate 
in  his  hands,  and  was  called,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, “ the  Great  Smallpox  Chief.’ ' 

All  this  while,  the  labors  at  the  infant  settle- 
ment went  on  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and,  by 
the  26th  of  September  a commodious  mansion, 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  hands,  was 
completed.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  clay,  there 
being  no  calcareous  stone  in  the  neighborhood 
from  which  lime  for  mortar  could  be  procured. 
The  schooner  was  also  finished,  and  launched, 
with  the  accustomed  ceremony,  on  the  second  of 
October,  and  took  her  station  below  the  fort.  She 
was  named  the  Dolly,  and  was  the  first  American 
vessel  launched  on  this  coast. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  the  little 
community  at  Astoria  was  enlivened  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  a detachment  from  Mr.  David 
Stuart’s  post  on  the  Oakinagan.  It  consisted  of  two 
of  the  clerks  and  two  of  the  privates.  They 
brought  favorable  accounts  of  the  new  establish- 
ment, but  reported  that,  as  Mr.  Stuart  was  ap- 
prehensive there  might  be  a difficulty  of  subsisting 
his  whole  party  throughout  the  winter,  he  had  sent 
one  half  back  to  Astoria,  retaining  with  him  only 
Ross  Montigny,  and  two  others.  Such  is  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Indian  trader.  In  the  heart  of  a sav- 
age and  unknown  country,  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  his  fellow-adventurers, 
Stuart  had  dismissed  half  of  his  little  number,  and 
was  prepared  with  the  residue  to  brave  all  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  rigors  of  a-  long 
and  dreary  winter. 

With  the  return  party  came  a Canadian  creole 
named  Regis  Brugiere,  and  an  Iroquois  hunter, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  As  these  two  per- 
sonages belong  to  certain  classes  which  have  de- 
rived their  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  fur 
trade,  we  deem  some  few  particulars  concerning 
them  pertinent  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Brugiere  was  of  a class  of  beaver  trappers  and 
hunters  technically  called  freemen,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  traders.  They  are  generally  Cana- 
dians by  birth,  and  of  French  descent,  who  have 
been  employed  tor  a term  of  years  by  some  fur 
company,  but,  their  term  being  expired,  continue 
to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own  account,  trading 
with  the  company  like  the  Indians.  Hence  they 
derive  their  appellation  of  freemen,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  trappers  who  are  bound  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  receive  wages,  or  hunt  on 
shares. 

Having  passed  their  early  youth  in  the  wilder- 
ness, separated  almost  entirely  from  civilized  man, 
and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they 
relapse,  with  a facility  common  to  human  nature, 
into  the  habitudes  of  savage  life.  Though  no 
longer  bound  by  engagements  to  continue  in  the 
interior,  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  that  they 
look  back  with  repugnance  upon  the  restraints  of 
civilization.  Most  of  them  intermarry  with  the 


natives,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  often  a plurality 
of  wives.  Wanderers  of  the  wilderness,  accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  migra- 
tions of  animal§,  and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
game,  they  lead  a precarious  and  unsettled  exist- 
ence ; exposed  to  sun  and  storm  and  all  kinds  of 
hardships,  until  they  resemble  Indians  in  com- 
plexion as  well  as  in  tastes  and  habits.  From 
time  to  time  they  bring  the  peltries  they  have  col- 
lected to  the  trading  houses  of  the  company  in 
whose  employ  they  have  been  brought  up.  Here 
they  traffic  them  away  for  such  articles  of  mer- 
chandise or  ammunition  as  they  may  stand  in 
need  of.  At  the  time  when  Montreal  was  the 
great  emporium  of  the  fur  trader,  one  of  these  free- 
men of  the  wilderness  would  suddenly  return, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  among  his  old 
friends  and  comrades.  He  would  be  greeted  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead  ; and  with  the  greater 
welcome,  as  he  returned  flush  of  money.  A short 
time,  however,  spent  in  revelry  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  drain  his  purse  and  sate  him  with  civilized 
life,  and  he  would  return  with  new  relish' to  the 
unshackled  freedom  of  the  forest. 

Numbers  of  men  of  this  class  were  scattered 
throughout  the  northwest  territories.  Some  of 
them  retained  a little  of  the  thrift  and  forethought 
of  the  civilized  man,  and  became  wealthy  among 
their  improvident  neighbors  ; their  wealth  being 
chiefly  displayed  in  lafge  bands  of  horses,  which 
covered  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abodes. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  prone  to  assimilate 
to  the  red  man  in  their  heedlessness  of  the  future. 

Such  was  Regis  Brugiere,  a freeman  and  rover 
of  the  wilderness.  Having  been  brought  up  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  one  of  its  expeditions  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  undertaken  to  trap  for 
the  trading  post  established  on  the  Spokan  River. 
In  the  course  of  his  hunting  excursions  he  had 
either  accidentally,  or  designedly,  found  his  way 
to  the  post  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  been  prevailed  upon 
to  descend  the  Columbia,  and  “ try  his  luck”  at 
Astoria. 

Ignace  Shonowane,  the  Iroquois  hunter,  was  a 
specimen  of  a different  class.  He  was  one  of  those 
aboriginals  of  Canada  who  had  partially  con- 
formed to  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  colonists  and  the  Catholic  priests  ; who 
seem  generally  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
conciliating,  taming,  and  converting  the  savages, 
than  their  English  and  Protestant  rivals.  These 
half-civilized  Indians  retained  some  of  the  good 
and  many  of  the  evil  qualities  of  their  original 
stock.  They  were  first-rate  hunters,  and  dexter- 
ous in  the  management  of  the  canoe.  They  could 
undergo  great  privations,  and  were  admirable  for 
the  service  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  kept  sober,  and  in  proper  sub- 
ordination ; but,  once  inflamed  with  liquor,  to 
which  they  were  madly  addicted,  all  the  dormant 
passions  inherent  in  their  nature  were  prone  to 
break  forth,  and  to  hurry  them  into  the  most  vin- 
dictive and  bloody  acts  of  violence. 

Though  they  generally  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  yet  it  was  mixed,  occasionally, 
with  some  of  their  ancient  superstitions  ; and  they 
retained  much  of  the  Indian  belief  in  charms  and 
omens.  Numbers  of  these  men  were  employed 
by  the  Northwest  Company  as  trappers,  hunters, 
and  canoe-men,  but  on  lower  terms  than  were  al- 
lowed to  white  men.  Ignace  Shonowane  had,  in 
this  way,  followed  the  enterprise  of  the  company 
to  the  banks  of  the  Spokan,  being,  probably,  one 
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of  the  first  of  his  tribe  that  had  traversed  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Such  were  some  of  the  motley  populace  of  the 
wilderness,  incident  to  the  fur  trade,  who  were 
gradually  attracted  to  the  new  settlement  of  As- 
toria. 

The  month  of  October  now  began  to  give  indi- 
cations of  approaching  winter.  Hitherto  the  col- 
onists had  been  well  pleased  with  the  climate. 
The  summer  had  been  temperate,  the  mercury 
never  rising  above  eighty  degrees.  Westerly  winds 
had  prevailed  during  the  spring  and  the  early  part 
of  summer,  and  been  succeeded  by  fresh  breezes 
from  the  northwest.  In  the  month  of  October  the 
southerly  winds  set  in,  bringing  with  them  fre- 
quent rain. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  quit  the  borders  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  retire  to  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  sheltered  bosom  of  the  forests,  or  along  the 
small  rivers  and  brooks.  The  rainy  season, 
which  commences  in  October,  continues,  with 
little  intermission,  until  April  ; and  though  the 
winters  are  generally  mild,  the  mercury  seldom 
sinking  below  the  freezing  point,  yet  the  tempests 
of  wind  and  rain  are  terrible.  The  sun  is  some- 
times obscured  for  weeks,  the  brooks  swell  into 
roaring  torrents,  and  the  country  is  threatened 
with  a deluge. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  winter 
quarters  gradually  rendered  provisions  scanty, 
and  obliged  the  colonists  to  send  out  foraging  ex- 
peditions in  the  Dolly.  Still,  the  little  handful  of 
adventurers  kept  up  their  spirits  in  their  lonely 
fort  at  Astoria,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  should  be  animated  and  reinforced  by  the  party 
under  Mr.  Hunt,  that  was  to  come  to  them  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  year  gradually  wore  away.  The  rain, 
which  had  poured  down  almost  incessantly  since 
the  first  of  October,  cleared  up  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  morning  oi 
the  first  of  January  ushered  in  a day  of  sunshine. 

The  hereditary  French  holiday  spirit  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  is  hardly  to  be  depressed  by 
any  adversities  ; and  they  can  manage  to  get  up 
2*  fete  ir.  the  most  squalid  situations,  and  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances.  An  extra 
allowance  of  rum,  and  a little  flour  to  make  cakes 
and  puddings,  constitute  a “ regale  and  they 
forget  all  their  toils  and  troubles  in  the  song  and 
dance. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  partners  endeavor- 
ed to  celebrate  the  new  year  with  some  effect. 
At  sunrise  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  colors 
were  hoisted  with  three  rounds  of  small  arms  and 
three  discharges  of  cannon.  The  day  was  de- 
voted to  games  of  agility  and  strength,  and  other 
amusements  ; and  grog  was  temperately  distrib- 
uted, together  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  best  dinner  their  circumstances  could  afford 
was  served  up  at  midday.  At  sunset  the  colors 
were  lowered,  with  another  discharge  of  artillery. 
The  night  was  spent  in  dancing  ; and,  though 
there  was  a lacft  of  female  partners  to  excite  their 
gallantry,  the  voyageurs  kept  up  the  ball,  with 
true  French  spirit,  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  passed  the  new  year  festival  of  1812  at 
the  infant  colony  of  Astoria. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  have  followed  up  the  fortunes  of  the  mari- 
time part  of  this  enterprise  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  em- 


bryo establishment  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  ; let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  adventurous 
band  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  land  expedition, 
and  who  were  to  make  their  way  to  the  mouth  oi 
the  Columbia,  up  vast  rivers,  across  trackless 
plains,  and  over  the  rugged  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Moun  tains. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilsop 
Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  company,  who  was  ultimately  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  He  is  represented  as  a man 
scrupulously  upright  and  faithful  in  his  dealings, 
amicable  in  his  disposition,  and  of  most  accom- 
modating manners  ; and  his  whole  conduct  will 
be  found  in  unison  with  such  a character.  He 
was  not  practically  experienced  in  the  Indian 
trade  ; that  is  to  say,  he  had  never  made  any  ex- 
peditions of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  he  had  been  engaged  in  commerce  at 
St.  Louis,  then  a frontier  settlement  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  chief  branch  of  his  business 
had  consisted  in  furnishing  Indian  traders  with 
goods  and  equipments.  In  this  way  he  had  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  second 
hand,  and  of  the  various  tribes,  and  the  interior 
country  over  which  it  extended. 

Another  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Donald  M’Kenzie, 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  expedition, 
and  excelled  on  those  points  in  which  the  other 
was  deficient  ; for  he  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
interior,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  “ wood- 
craft,” and  the  strategy  of  Indian  trade  and  In- 
dian warfare.  He  had  a frame  seasoned  to  toils 
and  hardships,  a spirit  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  a “ remarkable  shot 
which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  give  him  renown 
upon  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  coadjutor  repaired,  about 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1810,  to  Montreal,  the  an- 
cient emporium  of  the  fur  trade,  where  everything 
requisite  for  the  expedition  could  be.  procured. 
One  of  the  first  objects  was  to  recruit  a comple- 
ment of  Canadian  voyageurs  from  the  disband- 
ed herd  usually  to  be  found  loitering  about  the 
place.  A degree  of  jockeyship,  however,  is  re- 
quired for  this  service,  for  a Canadian  voyageur 
is  as  full  of  latent  tricks  and  vice  as  a horse  ; 
and  when  he  makes  the  greatest  external  prom- 
ise,  is  prone  to  prove  the  greatest  “take  in.” 
Besides,  the  Northwest  Company,  who  maintained 
a long  established  control  at  Montreal,  and  knew 
the  qualities  of  every  voyageur,  secretly  interdict- 
ed the  prime  hands  from  engaging  in  this  new 
service  ; so  that,  although  liberal  terms  were 
offered,  few  presented  themselves  but  such  as 
were  not  worth  having. 

From  these  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  a number  suffi- 
cient, as  he  supposed,  for  present  purposes  ; and, 
having  laid  in  a supply  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  Indian  goods,  embarked  all  on  board  one  of 
those  great  canoes  at  that  time  universally  used 
by  the  fur  traders  for  navigating  the  intricate  and 
often-obstructed  rivers.  The  canoe  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and  several  feet  in 
width  ; constructed  of  birch  bark,  sewed  with 
fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spruce  tree,  and  daubed 
with  resin  of  the  pine,  instead  of  tar.  The  cargo 
was  made  up  in  packages,  weighing  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  the  facility  of 
loading  and  unloading,  and  of  transportation  at 
portages.  The  canoe  itself,  though  capable  of 
sustaining  a freight  of  upward  of  four  tons,  could 
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readily  be  carried  on  men’s  shoulders.  Canoes 
of  this  size  are  generally  managed  by  eight  or  ten 
men,  two  of  whom  are  picked  veterans,  who  re- 
ceive double  wages,  and  are  stationed,  one  at  the 
bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  to  keep  a lookout 
and  to  steer.  They  are  termed  the  foreman  and 
the  steersman.  The  rest,  who  ply  the  paddles,  are 
called  middle-men.  When  there  is  a favorable 
breeze,  the  canoe  is  occasionally  navigated  with  a 
sail. 

The  expedition  took  its  regular  departure,  as 
usual,  from  St.  Anne’s,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Montreal,  the  great  starting  place  of  the 
traders  to  the  interior.  Here  stood  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  patroness  of  the  Canadian 
voyageurs,  where  they  made  confession,  and 
offered  up  their  vows,  previous  to  departing  on 
any  hazardous  expedition.  The  shrine  of  the 
saint  was  decorated  with  relics  and  votive  offer- 
ings hung  up  by  these  superstitious  beings, 
either  to  propitiate  her  favor,  or  in  gratitude 
for  some  signal  deliverance  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  the  custom,  too,  of  these  devout  vaga- 
bonds, after  leaving  the  chapel,  to  have  a grand 
carouse,  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  voyage.  In  this  part  of  their  devo- 
tions, the  crew  of  Mr.  Hunt  proved  themselves 
by  no  means  deficient.  Indeed,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  his  recruits,  enlisted  at  Montreal,  were 
fit  to  vie  with  the  ragged  regiment  of  Falstaff. 
Some  were  able-bodied,  but  inexpert  ; others  were 
expert,  but  lazy  ; while  a third  class  were  expert 
and  willing,  but  totally  worn  out,  being  broken 
down  veterans,  incapable  of  toil. 

With  this  inefficient  crew  he  made  his  way  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  by  the.  ancient  route  of  the  fur 
traders  along  a succession  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  to  Michilimackinac.  Their  progress  was 
slow  and  tedious.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  “voyageurs,”  and  he 
had  a crew  admirably  disposed  to  play  the  old 
soldier  and  balk  their  work,  and  ever  ready  to 
come  to  a halt,  land,  make  a fire,  put  on  the  great 
pot,  and  smoke,  and  gossip,  and  sing  by  the  hour. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  July  that  they  ar- 
rived at  Mackinaw,  situated  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  confluence. of  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  This  famous  old  French  trading  post 
continued  to  be  a rallying  point  for  a multifarious 
and  motley  population.  The  inhabitants  were 
amphibious  in  their  habits,  most  of  them  being, 
or  having  been,  voyageurs  or  canoe-men.  It 
was  the  great  place  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  southwest  fur  trade.  Here  the  Mackinaw 
Company  had  established  its  principal  post,  from 
whence  it  communicated  with  the  interior  and 
with  Montreal.  Hence  its  various  traders  and 
trappers  set  out  for  their  respective  destinations 
about  Lake  Superior  and  its  tributary  waters,  or 
for  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  other  regions  of  the  west.  Here,  after 
the  absence  of  a year  or  more,  they  returned  with 
their  peltries,  and  settled  their  accounts  ; the  furs 
rendered  in  by  them  being  transmitted,  in  canoes, 
from  hence  to  Montreal.  Mackinaw  was.-theren 
fore,  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  very  scantily 
peopled  ; but  at  certain  seasons  the  traders  ar- 
rived from  all  points,  with  their  crews  of  voy- 
ageurs, and  the  place  swarmed  like  a hive. 

Mackinaw,  at  that  time,  was  a mere  village, 
stretching  along  a small  bay,  with  a fine  broad 
beach  in  front  of  its  principal  row  of  houses,  and 
dominated  by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an 
impending  height.  The  beach  was  a kind  of 
public  promenade,  where  were  displayed  all  the 


vagaries  of  a seaport  on  the  arrival  of  a fleet 
from  a long  cruise.  Here  voyageurs  frolicked 
away  their  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the 
booths  and  cabtps,  buying  all  kinds  of  krjick- 
knacks,  dressing  themselves  out  finely,  and  pa- 
rading up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and 
coxcombs.  Sometimes  they  met  with  rival  cox- 
combs in  the  young  Indians  from  the  opposite 
shore,  who  would  appear  on  the  beach  painted 
and  decorated  in  fantastic  style,  and  would  saun- 
ter up  and  down,  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  eclipsed  their  pale- 
faced  competitors. 

Now  and  then  a chance  party  of  “ Northwest- 
ers” appeared  at  Mackinaw  from  the  rendezvous 
at  Fort  William.  These  held  themselves  up  as 
the  chivalry  of  the  fur  trade.  They  were  men  of 
iron  ; proof  against  cold  weather,  hard  fare,  and 
perils  of  all  kinds.  Some  would  wear  the  north- 
west button,  and  a formidable  dirk,  and  assume 
something  of  a military  air.  They  generally  wore 
feathers  in  their  hats,  and  affected  the  “ brave.” 
“ Je  suis  un  homme  du  nord  !” — “ I am  a man 
of  the  north,”  one  of  these  swelling  fellows  would 
exclaim,  sticking  his  arms  akimbo  and  ruffling  by 
the  Southwesters,  whom  he  regarded  with  great 
contempt,  as  men  softened  by  mild  climates  and 
the  luxurious  fare  of  bread  and  bacon,  and  whom 
he  stigmatized  with  the  inglorious  name  of  pork- 
eaters.  The  superiority  assumed  by  these  vain- 
glorious swaggerers  was,  in  general,  tacitly  ad- 
mitted. Indeed,  some  of  them  had  acquired 
great  notoriety  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  cour- 
age ; for  the  fur  trade  had  its  heroes,  whose 
names  resounded  throughout  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  Mackinaw  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating.  It  now,  doubtless,  presents  a to- 
tally different  aspect.  The  fur  companies  no 
longer  assemble  there  ; the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  is  carried  on  by  steamboats  and  various 
shipping,  and  the  race  of  traders,  and  trappers, 
and  voyageurs,  and  Indian  dandies,  have  vapored 
out  their  brief  hour  and  disappeared.  Such 
changes  does  the  lapse  of  a handful  of  years  make 
in  this  ever-changing  country. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Hunt  remained  for  some 
time,  to  complete  his  assortment  of  Indian  goods, 
and  to  increase  his  number  of  voyageurs,  as  well 
as  to  engage  some  of  a more  efficient  character 
than  those  enlisted  at  Montreal. 

And  now  commenced  another  game  of  jockey- 
ship.  There  were  able  and  efficient  men  in 
abundance  at  Mackinaw,  but  for  several  days  not 
one  presented  himself.  If  offers  were  made  to 
any,  they  were  listened  to  with  a shake  of  the 
head.  Should  any  one  seem  inclined  to  enlist, 
there  were  officious  idlers  and  busybodies,  of 
that  class  who  are  ever  ready  to  dissuade  others 
from  any  enterprise  in  which  they  themselves 
have  no  concern.  These  would  pull  him  by  the 
sleeve,  take  him  on  one  side,  and  murmur  in  his 
ear,  or  would  suggest  difficulties  outright. 

It  was  objected  that  the  expedition  would  have 
to  navigate  unknown  rivers,  anil  pass  through 
howling  wildernesses  infested  by  savage  tribes, 
who  had  already  cut  off  the  unfortunate  voy- 
ageurs that  had  ventured  among  them  ; that  it 
was  to  climb  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  descend 
into  desolate  and  famished  regions,  where  the 
traveller  was  often  obliged  to  subsist  on  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  or  to  kill  his  own  horse 
for  food. 

At  length  one  man  was  hardy  enough  to  en- 
gage, and  he  was  used  like  a “ stool-pigeon,”  to 
decoy  others  ; but  several  days  elapsed  before 
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any  more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  him. 
A few  then  came  to  terms.  It  was  desirable  to 
engage  them  for  five  years,  but  some  refused  to 
engage  for  more  than  three.  Then  they  must 
have  part  of  their  pay  in  advance,  which  was 
readily  granted.  When  they  had  pocketed  the 
amount,  and  squandered  it  in  regales  or  in  out- 
fits, they  began  to  talk  of  pecuniary  obligations 
at  Mackinaw,  which  must  be  discharged  before 
they  would  be  free  to  depart  ; or  engagements 
with  other  persons;  which  were'  only  to  be  can- 
celled by  a “ reasonable  consideration.” 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue  or  remonstrate.  The 
money  advanced  had  already  been  sacked  and 
spent,  and  must  be  lost  and  the  recruits  left  be- 
hind, unless  they  could  be  freed  from  their  debts 
and  engagements.  Accordingly,  a fine  was  paid 
for  one  ; a judgment  for  another  ; a tavern  bill 
for  the  third  ; and  almost  all  had  to  be  bought 
off  from  some  prior  engagement,  either  real  or 
pretended. 

Mr.  Hunt  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  incessant 
and  unreasonable  demands  of  these  worthies 
upon  his  purse  ; yet  with  all  this  outlay  of  funds, 
the  number  recruited  was  but  scanty,  and  many 
of  the  most  desirable  still  held  themselves  aloof, 
and  were  not  to  be  caught  by  a golden  bait. 
With  these  he  tried  another  temptation.  Among 
the  recruits  who  had  enlisted  he  distributed 
feathers  and  ostrich  piumes.  These  they  put  in 
their  hats,  and  thus  figured  about  Mackinaw,  as- 
suming airs  of  vast  importance,  as  “ voyageurs 
in  a new  company,  that  was  to  eclipse  the  North- 
west.” The  effect  was  complete.  A French 
Canadian  is  too  vain  and  mercurial  a being  to 
withstand  the  finery  and  ostentation  of  the  feather. 
Numbers  immediately  pressed  into  the  service. 
One  must  have  an  ostrich  plume  ; another,  a 
white  feather  with  a red  end  ; a third,  a bunch  of 
cocks’  tails.  Thus  all  paraded  about  in  vain- 
glorious style,  more  delighted  with  the  feathers 
in  their  hats  than  with  the  money  in  their  pock- 
ets ; and  considering  themselves"  fully  equal  to 
the- boastful  “ men  of  the  north.” 

While  thus  recruiting  the  number  of  rank  and 
file,  Mr.  Hunt  was  joined  by  a person  whom  he 
had  invited,  by  letter,  to  engage  as  a partner  in 
the  expedition.  This  was  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks, 
a young  man,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  had  serv- 
ed under  the  Northwest  Company,  and  been  en- 
gaged in  trading  expeditions  upon  his  individual 
account,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  Mr. 
Hunt  knew  him  personally,  and  had  conceived 
a high  and  merited  opinion  of  his  judgment,  en- 
terprise, and  integrity  ; he  was  rejoiced,  there- 
fore, when  the  latter  consented  to  accompany 
him.  Mr.  Crooks,  however,  drew  from  experi- 
ence a picture  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
going  with  a considerable  force.  In  ascending 
the  upper  Missouri  they  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who 
had  manifested  repeated  hostility  to  the  white 
traders,  and  rendered  their  expeditions  extremely 
perilous  ; firing  upon  them  from  the  river  banks 
as  they  passed  beneath  in  their  boats,  and  attack- 
ing them  in  their  encampments.  Mr.  Crooks 
himself,  when  voyaging  in  company  with  another 
trader  of  the  name  of  M’Lellan,  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  these  marauders,  and  had  considered 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  down  the  river 
without  loss  of  life  or  property,  but  with  a total 
abandonment  of  his  trading  voyage. 

Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Sioux  without  molesta- 


tion, they  would  have  another  tribe  still  more  sav- 
age and  warlike  beyond,  and  deadly  foes  of  the 
white  men.  These  were  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
who  ranged  over  a wide  extent  of  country  which 
they  would  have  to  traverse. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  augment  the  party  considerably.  It 
already  exceeded  the  number  of  thirty,  to  which 
it  had  originally  been  limited  ; but  it  was  deter- 
mined, on  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  to  increase  it  to 
the  number  of  sixty. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  they  prepared 
to  embark  ; but  the  embarkation  of  a crew  of 
Canadian  voyageurs,  on  a distant  expedition,  is 
not  so  easy  a matter  as  might  be  imagined  ; es- 
pecially of  such  a set  of  vainglorious  fellows  with 
money  in  both  pockets,  and  cocks’  tails  in  their 
hats.  Like  sailors,  the  Canadian  voyageurs  gen- 
erally preface  a long  cruise  with  a carouse.  They 
have  their  cronies,  their  brothers,  their  cousins, 
their  wives,  their  sweethearts  ; all  to  be  enter- 
tained at  their  expense.  They  feast,  they  fiddle, 
they  drink,  they  sing,  they  dance,  they  frolic  and 
fight,  until  they  are  all  as  mad  as  so  many 
drunken  Indians.  The  publicans  are  all  obedi- 
ence to  their  commands,  never  hesitating  to  let 
them  run  up  scores  without  limit,  knowing  that, 
when  their  own  money  is  expended,  the  purses  of 
their  employers  must  answer  for  the  bill,  or  the 
voyage  must  be  delayed.  Neither  was  it  possi- 
ble, at  that  time,  to  remedy  the  matter  at  Mack- 
inaw. In  that  amphibious  community  there  was 
always  a propensity  to  wrest  the  laws  in  favor  of 
riotous  or  mutinous  boatmen.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  to  "keep  the  recruits  in  good  humor,  seeing 
the  novelty  and  danger  of  the  service  into  which 
they  were  entering,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
might  at  any  time  escape  it,  by  jumping  into  a 
canoe  and  going  down  the  stream. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  beset  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
gave  him  a foretaste  of  the  difficulties  of  his  com- 
mand. The  little  cabarets  and  sutlers’  shops 
along  the  bay  resounded  with  the  scraping  of  fid- 
dles, with  snatches  of  old  French  songs,  with  Iri- 
dian  whoops  and  yells  ; while  every  plumed  and 
feathered  vagabond  had  his  troop  of  loving  cous- 
ins and  comrades  at  his  heels.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  extricated  from 
the  clutches  of  the  publicans  and  the  embraces 
of  their  pot  companions,  who  followed  them  to 
the  water’s  edge  with  many  a hug,  a kiss  on  each 
cheek,  and  a maudlin  benediction  in  Canadian 
F rench. 

It  was  about  the  12th  of  August  that  they  left 
Mackinaw,  and  pursued  the  usual  route  by  Green 
Bay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  where  they  landed  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

St.  Louis,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  a few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  was,  at  that  time,  a fron- 
tier settlement,  and  the  last  fitting-out  place  for 
the  Indian  trade  of  the  southwest.  It  possessed 
a motley  population  compdsed  of  the  creole  de- 
scendants of  the  original  French  colonists  ; the 
keen  traders  from  the  Atlantic  States  ; the  back, 
wood-men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ; the  In- 
dians and  half-breeds  of  the  prairies  ; together 
with  a singular  aquatic  race  that  had  grown  up 
from  the  navigation  of  the  rivers — the  “ boatmen 
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of  the  Mississippi,”  who  possessed  habits,  man- 
.ners,  and  almost  a language,  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  strongly  technical.  They,  at  that  time, 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  conducted  the 
chief  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  voyageurs  did  of  the  Ca- 
nadian waters  ; but,  like  them,  their  consequence 
and  characteristics  are  rapidly  vanishing  before 
the  all-pervading  intrusion  of  steamboats. 

The  old  French  houses  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade  had  gathered  round  thema  train  of  depend- 
ents, mongrel  Indians,  and  mongrel  Frenchmen, 
who  had  intermarried  with  Indians.  These  they 
employed  in  their  various  expeditions  by  land  and 
water.  Various  individuals  of  other  countries 
had  of  late  years,  pushed  the  trade  farther  into 
the  interior,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
and  had  swelled  the  number  of  these  hangers-on. 
Several  of  these  traders  had,  two  or  three  years 
previously,  formed  themselves  into  a company, 
composed  of  twelve  partners,  with  a capital  of 
about  forty  thousand  dollars,  called  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  the  object  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish posts  along  the  upper  part  of  that  river,  and 
monopolize  the  trade.  The  leading  partner  of 
this  company  was  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  a Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a man  of  bold  and  enterprising 
character,  who  had  ascended  the  Missouri  almost 
to  its  source,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
and  popular  with  several  of  its  tribes.  By  his  ex- 
ertions, trading  posts  had  been  established,  in 
1808,  in  the  Sioux  country,  and  among  the  Ari- 
cara  and  Mandan  tribes  ; and  a principal  one, 
under  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  partners,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  company  had  in  its 
employ  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  partly 
American  hunters,  and  partly  creoles  and  Cana- 
dian voyageurs. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  produce  a 
population  at  St.  Louis  even  still  more  motley 
than  that  at  Mackinaw.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
about  the  river  banks,  the  hectoring,  extravagant, 
bragging  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
gay,  grimacing,  singing,  good-humored  Canadian 
voyageurs.  Vagrant  Indians,  of  various  tribes, 
loitered  about  the  streets.  Nowand  then,  a stark 
Kentucky  hunter,  in  leathern  hunting-dress,  with 
rifle  on  shoulder  and  knife  in  belt,  strode  along. 
Here  and  there  were  new  brick  houses  and  shops, 
just  set  up  by  bustling,  driving,  and  eager  men 
of  traffic  from  the  Atlantic  States  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  French  mansions,  with  open 
casements,  still  retained  the  easy,  indolent  air  of 
the  original  colonists  ; and  now  and  then  the 
scraping  of  a fiddle,  a strain  of  an  ancient  French 
song,  or  the  sound  of  billiard  balls,  showed  that 
the  happy  Gallic  turn  for  gayety  and  amusement 
still  lingered  about  the  place. 

Such  was  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt’s, 
arrival  there,  and  the  appearance  of  a new  fur 
company,  with  ample  funds  at  its  command,  pro- 
duced a strong  sensation  among  the  Indian  tra- 
ders of  the  place,  and  awakened  keen  jealousy 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  strengthen  himself 
against  all  competition.  For  this  purpose,  he  se- 
cured to  the  interests  of  the  association  another  of 
those  enterprising  men,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  individual  traffic  with  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri. 
This  was  a Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  a gentleman  well 
educated  and  well  informed,  and  of  a respectable 
family  of  Baltimore.  He  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  but  had  resigned  in 
disgust,  on  being  refused  a furlough,  and  had  taken 
to  trapping  beaver  and  trading  among  the  In- 


diarts. He  was  easily  induced  by  Mr.  Hunt  to 
join  as  a partner,  and  was  considered  by  him,  on 
account  of  his  education  and  acquirements,  and 
his  experience  in  Indian  trade,  a valuable  addition 
to  the  company. 

Several  additional  men  were  likewise  enlisted 
in  St.  Louis,  some  as  boatmen,  and  others  as  hunt- 
ers. These  last  were  engaged,  not  merely  to  kill 
game  for  provisions,  but  also,  and  indeed  chiefly, 
to  trap  beaver  and  other  animals  of  rich  furs,  val-. 
uable  in  the  trade.  They  enlisted  on  different 
terms.  Some  were  to  have  a fixed  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ; others  were  to  be  fitted  out  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and 
were  to  hunt  and  trap  on  shares. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  rival  traders,  especially  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  it  took  him  some  weeks  to  complete  his 
preparations.  The  delays  which  he  had  pre- 
viously experienced  at  Montreal,  Mackinaw,  and 
on  the  way,  added  to  those  at  St.  Louis,  had 
thrown  him  much  behind  his  original  calcula- 
tions, so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  his 
voyage  up  the  Missouri  in  the  present  year.  This 
river,  flowing  from-  high  and  cold  latitudes,  and 
through  wide  and  open  plains,  exposed  to  chilling 
blasts,  freezes  early.  The  winter  may  be  dated 
from  the  first  of  November  ; there  was  every  pros- 
pect, therefore,  that  it  would  be  closed  with  ice 
long  before  Mr.  Hunt  could  reach  its  upper 
waters.  To  avoid,  however,  the  expense  of  win- 
tering at  St.  Louis,  he  determined  to  push  up  the 
river  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  point  above  the 
settlements,  where  game  was  plenty,  and  where 
his  whole  party  could  be  subsisted  by  hunting, 
until  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring 
should  permit  them  to  resume  their  voyage. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October  he 
took  his  departure  from  St.  Louis.  His  party  was 
distributed  in  three  boats.  One  was  the  barge 
which  he  had  brought  from  Mackinaw  ; another 
was  of  a larger  size,  such  as  was  formerly  used  in 
navigating  the  Mohawk  River,  and  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  the  Schenectady  barge  ; the  other 
was  a large  keel  boat,  at  that  time  the  grand  con- 
veyance on  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  way  they  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  in  buoy- 
ant spirits,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  This  vast  river,  three  thousand  miles 
in  length,  and  which,  with  its  tributary  streams, 
drains  such  an  immense  extent  of  country,  was 
as  yet  but  casually  and  imperfectly  navigated  by 
the  adventurous  bark  of  the  fur  trader.  A steam: 
boat  had  never  yet  stemmed  its  turbulent  current. 
Sails  were  but  of  casual  assistance,  for  it  required 
a strong  wind  to  conquer  the  force  of  the  stream. 
The  main  dependence  was  on  bodily  strength  and 
manual  dexterity.  The  boats,  in  general,  had  to 
be  propelled  by  oars  and  setting  poles,  or  drawn 
by  the  hand  and  by  grappling  hooks  from  one 
root  or  overhanging  tree  to  another  ; or  towed  by 
the  long  cordelle,  or  towing  line,  where  the  shores 
were  sufficiently  clear  of  woods  and  thickets  to 
permit  the  men  to  pass  along  the  banks. 

During  this  slow  and  tedious  progress  the  boat 
would  be  exposed  to  frequent  danger  from  float- 
ing trees  and  great  masses  of  drift-wood,  or  to 
be  impaled  upon  snags  and  sawyers  ; that  is  to 
say,  sunken  trees,  presenting  a jagged  or  pointed 
end  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  frequently  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  according  to  the  bends  and  sand-banks,  the 
boat  had,  in  the  same  way,  to  advance  in  a zigzag 
course.  Often  a part  of  the  crew  would  have  to 
leap  into  the  water  at  the  shallows,  and  wade 
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along  with  the  towing  line,  while  their  comrades 
on  board  toilfully  assisted  with  oar  and  setting 
pole.  Sometimes  the  boat  would  seem  to  be  re- 
tained motionless,  as  if  spellbound,  opposite  some 
point  round  which  the  current  set  with  violence, 
and  where  the  utmost  labor  scarce  effected  any 
visible  progress. 

On  these  occasions  it  was  that  the  merits  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  came  into  full  action.  Pa- 
tient of  toil,  not  to  be  disheartened  by  impedi- 
ments and  disappointments,  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  versed  in  every  mode  of  humoring  and  con- 
quering. the  wayward  current,  they  would  ply 
every  exertion,  sometimes  in  the  boat,  sometimes 
on  shore,  sometimes  in  the  water,  however  cold  ; 
always  alert,  always  in  good  humor  ; and,  should 
they  at  any  time  flag  or  grow  weary,  one  of  their 
popular  boat  songs,  chanted  by  a veteran  oars- 
man, and  responded  to  in  chorus,  acted  as  a 
never-failing  restorative. 

By  such  assiduous  and  persevering  labor  they 
made  their  way  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  the  Missouri,  by  the  16th  of  November, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa.  As  this  was  a good 
hunting  country,  and  as  the  season  was  rapidly 
advancing,  they  determined  to  establish  their 
winter  quarters  at  this  place  ; and,  in  fact,  two 
days  after  they  had  come  to  a halt,  the  river 
closed  just  above  their  encampment. 

The  party  had  not  been  long  at  this  place  when 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Robert  M’Lellan,  another 
trader  of  the  Missouri the  same  who  had  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition in  which  they  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  obliged  to  make  a rapid 
retreat  down  the  river. 

M’Lellan  was  a remarkable  man.  He  had 
been  a partisan  under  General  Wayne,  in  his  In- 
dian wars,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and  marvel- 
lous stories  were  told  of  his  exploits.  His  appear- 
ance answered  to  his  character.  His  frame  was 
meagre,  but  muscular  ; showing  strength,  activ- 
ity, and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes  were  dark,  deep 
set,  and  piercing.  He  was  restless,  fearless,  but 
of  impetuous  and  sometimes  ungovernable  tem- 
per. He  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  enroll 
himself  as  a partner,  and  gladly  consented  ; being 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  passing,  with  a pow- 
erful force,  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and 
perhaps  having  an  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  that  lawless  tribe  for  their  past  offences. 

Another  recruit  that  joined  the  camp  at  Nodowa 
deserves  equal  mention.  This  was  John  Day,  a 
hunter  from  the  backwoods  of  Virginia,  who  had 
been  several  years  on  the  Missouri  in  ‘he  service 
of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  of  other  traders.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
straight  as  an  Indian  ; with  an  elastic  step  as  if 
he  trod  on  springs,  and  a handsome,  open,  manly 
countenance.  It  was  his  boast  that  in  his 
younger  days  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him  ; 
but  he  had  “ lived  too  fast”  and  injured  his  con- 
stitution by  his  excesses.  Still  he  was  strong  ot 
hand,  bold  of  heart,  a prime  woodman,  and  an  al- 
most unerring  shot.  He  had  thedrank  spirit  of  a 
Virginian,  and  the  rough  heroism  of  a pioneer  of 
the  west. 

The  party  were  now  brought  to  a halt  for  sev- 
eral months.  They  were  in  a country  abounding 
with  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  so  that  there  was  no 
stint  of  provisions,  and  every  one  appeared  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  Mr.  Hunt  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  this  interval  to  return  to  St.  Louis  and 
obtain  a reinforcement.  He  wished  to  procure 


an  interpreter,  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Sioux,  as,  from  all  accounts,  he  apprehended 
difficulties  in  passing  through  the  country  of  that 
nation.  He  felt  the  necessity,  also,  of  having  a 
greater  number  of  hunters,  not  merely  to  keep 
up  a supply  of  provisions  throughout  their  long 
and  arduous  expedition,  but  also  as  a protection 
and  defence,  in  case  of  Indian  hostilities.  For 
such  service  the  Canadian  voyageurs  were  little 
to  be  depended  upon,  fighting  not  being  a part  of 
their  profession.  The  proper  kind  of  men  were 
American  hunters  experienced  in  savage  life  and 
savage  warfare,  and  possessed  of  the  true  game 
spirit  of  the  west. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  encampment  in  charge 
of  the  other  partners,  Mr.  Hunt  set  off  on  foot  on 
the  first  of  January  ( 1 8 1 o) , for  St.  I.ouir.  He  was 
accompanied  by  eight  men  as  far  as  Fort  Osage, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Delow  Nodowa. 
Here  he  procured  a couple  of  horses,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  remainder  of  his  journey  with  two 
men,  sending  the  other  six  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment. He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  20th  of 
January. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  this  his  second  visit  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  again  impeded  in  his  plans  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  The  affairs  of  that 
company  were,  at  this  time,  in  a very  dubious 
state.  During  the  preceding  year,  their  princi- 
pal establishment  at  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  had 
been  so  much  harassed  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
that  its  commander,  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  post 
and  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  intention 
of  fixing  himself  upon  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Columbia.  What  had  become  of  him  and 
his  party  was  unknown.  The  most  intense  anxi- 
ety was  felt  concerning  them,  and  apprehensions 
that  they  might  have  been  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  arrival  at  St.  Louis, 
the  Missouri  Company  were  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  enterprising 
partner  already  mentioned. 

There  being  thus  two  expeditions  on  foot  at  the 
same  moment,  an  unusual  demand  was  occasion- 
ed for  hunters  and  voyageurs,  who  accordingly 
profited  by  the  circumstance,  and  stipulated  for 
high  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  found  a keen  and  subtle 
competitor  in  Lisa,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  his 
recruits  by  liberal  advances  of  pay,  and  by  other 
pecuniary  indulgences. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  the  Sioux 
interpreter.  There  was  but  one  man  to  be  met 
with  at  St.  Louis  who  was  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
but  to  secure  him  would  require  much  manage- 
ment. The  individual  in  question  was  a half- 
breed,  named  Pierre  Dorion  ; and,  as  he  figures 
hereafter  in  this  narrative,  and  is,  withal,  a strik- 
ing specimen  of  the  hybrid  race  on  the  frontier, 
we  shall  give  a few  particulars  concerning  him. 
Pierre  was  the  son  of  Dorion,  the  French  inter- 
preter, who  accompanied  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  famous  exploring  expedition  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Old  Dorion  was  one  of 
those  French  creoles,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Canadian  stock,  who  abound  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  amalgamate  or  cohabit  with  the  savages. 
He  had  sojourned  among  various  tribes,  and  per- 
haps left  progeny  among  them  all  ; but  his  regu- 
lar or  habitual  wife  was  a Sioux  squaw.  By  her 
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he  had  a hopeful  brood  of  half-breed  sons,  of 
whom  Pierre  was  one.  The  domestic  affairs  of 
old  Dorion  were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian 
plan.  Father  and  sons  would  occasionally  get 
drunk  together,  and  then  the  cabin  was  a scene 
of  ruffian  brawl  and  fighting,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to  get  soundly 
belabored  by  his  mongrel  offspring.  In  a furious 
scuffle  of  the  kind,  one  of  the  sons  got  the  old 
man  upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
scalping  him.  “ Flold  ! my  son,”  cried  the  old 
fellow,  in  imploring  accents,  “ you  are  too  brave, 
too  honorable  to  scalp  your  father  !”  This  last 
appeal  touched  the  French  side  of  the  half-breed's 
heart,  so  he  suffered  the  old  man  to  wear  his  scalp 
unharmed. 

Of  this  hopeful  stock  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the 
man  whom  it  was  now  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hunt  to 
engage  as  an  interpreter.  He  had  been  employed 
in  that  capacity  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  had  conducted 
their  traders  in  safety  through  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Sioux.  He  had  proved  himself  faithful  and 
serviceable  while  sober  ; but  the  love  of  liquor,  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up, 
would  occasionally  break  out,  and  with  it  the  sav- 
age side  of  his  character. 

It  was  his  love  of  liquor  which  had  embroiled 
him  with  the  Missouri  Company.  While  in  their 
service  at  Fort  Mandan  on  the  frontier,  he  had 
been  seized  with  a whiskey  mania  ; and  as  the  bev- 
erage was  only  to  be  procured  at  the  company's 
store,  it  had  been  charged  in  his  account  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a quart.  This  item  had  ever 
remain  unsettled,  and  a matter  of  furious  dispute, 
the  mere  mention  of  which  was  sufficient  to  put 
him  in  a passion. 

The  moment  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lisa  that 
Pierre  Dorion  was  in  treaty  with  the  new  and  ri- 
val association,  he  endeavored,  by  threats  as 
well  as  promises,  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  their 
service.  His  promises  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
vailed ; but  his  threats,  which  related  to  the 
whiskey  debt,  only  served  to  drive  Pierre  into  the 
opposite  ranks.  Still,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
competition  for  his  services  to  stand  out  with 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and, 
after  a negotiation  of  nearly  two  weeks,  capitu- 
lated to  serve  in  the  expedition,  as  hunter  and 
interpreter,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a year,  two'  hundred  of  which  were  to  be  paid  in 
ad  vance. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  had  got  everything  ready  for 
leaving  St.  Louis,  new  difficulties  rose.  Five  of 
the  American  hunters  from  the  encampment  at 
Nodowa,  suddenly  made  their  appearance.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  been  ill  treated  by  the 
partners  at  the  encampment,  and  had  come  off 
clandestinely,  in  consequence  of  a dispute.  It 
was  useless  at  the  present  moment,  and  under 
present  circumstances,  to  attempt  any  compul- 
sory measures  with  these  deserters.  Two  of 
them  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed  upon,  by  mild  means, 
to  return  with  him.  The  rest  refused  ; nay,  what 
was  worse,  they  spread  such  reports  of  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition,  that  they  struck  a panic 
into  those  hunters  who  had  recently  engaged  at 
St.  Louis,  and,  when  the  hour  of  departure  ar- 
rived, all  but  one  refused  to  embark.  It  was  in 
vain  to  plead  or  remonstrate  ; they  shouldered 
their  rifles  and  turned  their  back  upon  the  expedi- 
tion, ana  Mr.  Hunt  was  fain  to  put  off  from  shore 
with  the  single  hunter  and  a number  of  voyageurs 
whom  he  had  engaged.  Even  Pierre  Dorion,  at 


the  last  moment,  refused  to  enter  the  boat  until 
Mr.  Hunt  consented  to  take  his  squaw  and  two 
children  on  board  also.  But  the  tissue  of  perplex- 
ities, on  account  of  this  worthy  individual,  did  not 
end  here. 

Among  the  various  persons  who  were  about  to 
proceed  up  the  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hunt,  were  two 
scientific  gentlemen  : one  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  a 
man  of  mature  age,  but  great  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal activity,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Lin- 
naean  Society  of  Liverpool,  to  make  a collection 
of  American  plants  ; the  other,  a Mr.  Nuttall, 
likewise  an  Englishman,  younger  in  years,  who 
has  since  made  himself  known  as  the  author  of 
“ Travels  in  Arkansas,”  and  a work  on  the  “ Gen- 
era of  American  Plants.”  Mr.  Hunt  had  offered 
them  the  protection  and  facilities  of  his  party,  in 
their  scientific  researches  up  the  Missouri.  As 
they  were  not  ready  to  depart  at  the  moment  of 
embarkation,  they  put  their  trunks  on  board  of 
the  boat,  but  remained  at  St.  Louis  until  the  next 
day,  for  the  arrival  of  the  post,  intending  to  join 
the  expedition  at  St.  Charles,  a short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  same  evening,  however,  they  learned  that 
a writ  had  been  issued  against  Pierre  Dorion  for 
his  whiskey  debt,  by  Mr.  Lisa,  as  agent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Company,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
entrap  the  mongrel  linguist  on  his  arrival  at  St. 
Charles.  Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Bradnury  ami 
Mr.  Nuttall  setoff  a little  after  midnight,  by  land, 
got  ahead  of  the  boat  as  it  was  ascending  the 
Missouri,  before  its  arrival  at  St.  Charles,  and 
gave  Pierre  Dorion  warning  of  the  legal  toil  pre- 
pared to  ensnare  him.  The  knowing  Pierre  im- 
mediately landed  and  took  to  the  woods,  followed 
by  his  squaw  laden  with  their  papooses,  and  a 
large  bundle  containing  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects, promising  to  rejoin  the  party  some  distance 
above  St.  Charles.  There  seemed  little  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  the  promises  of  a loose  ad- 
venturer of  the  kind,  who  was  at  the  very  time 
playing  an  evasive  game  with  his  former  employ- 
ers ; wffio  had  already  received  two  thirds  of  his 
year’s  pay,  and  had  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his 
family  and  worldly  fortune  at  his  heels,  and  the 
wild  woods  before  him.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive, however,  and  it  was  hoped  his  pique  against 
his  old  employers  would  render  him  faithful  to 
his  new  ones. 

The  party  reached  St.  Charles  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  harpies  of  the  law  looked  in  vain  for  their 
expected  prey.  The  boats  resumed  their  course 
on  the  following  morning,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Pierre  Dorion  made  his  appearance  on 
the  shore.  He  was  gladly  taken  on  board,  but 
he  came  without  his  squaw.  They  had  quarrelled 
in  the  night  ; Pierre  had  administered  the  Indian 
discipline  of  the  cudgel,  whereupon  she  had  taken 
to  the  woods,  with  their  children  and  all, their 
worldly  goods.  Pierre  evidently  was  deeply 
grieved  and  disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  his  knapsack,  wherefore  Mr.  Hunt  dispatched 
one  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  in  search  of  the 
fugitive  ; and  the  whole  party,  after  proceeding 
a few  miles  further,  encamped  on  an  island  to 
await  his  return.  The  Canadian  rejoined  the 
party,  but  without  the  squaw  ; and  Pierre  Do- 
rion passed  a solitary  and  anxious  night,  bitterly 
regretting  his  indiscretion  in  having  exercised  his 
conjugal  authority  so  near  home.  Before  day- 
break, however,  a well-known  voice  reached  his 
ears  from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  his  repent- 
ant spouse,  who  had  been  wandering  the  woods 
all  night  in  quest  of  the  party,  and  had  at  length 
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descried  it  by  its  fires.  A boat  was  dispatched 
for  her,  the  interesting  family  was  once  more 
united,  and  Mr.  Hunt  now  flattered  himself  that 
his  perplexities  with  Pierre  Dorion  were  at  an  end. 

Bad  weather,  very  heavy  rains,  and  an.unusually 
early  rise  in  the  Missouri  rendered  the  ascent  of 
the  river  toilsome,  slow,  and  dangerous.  The  rise 
of  the  Missouri  does  not  generally  take  place  until 
the  month  of  May  or  June  ; the  present  swelling 
of  the  river  must  have  been  caused  by  a freshet  in 
some  of  its  more  southern  branches.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  great  annual  flood,  as  the  higher 
branches  must  still  have  been  ice-bound. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  pause,  to  notice  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  nature'  by  which  the 
annual  swellings  of  the  various  great  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi  have  been 
made  to  precede  each  other  at  considerable  inter- 
vals. Thus,  the  flood  of  the  Red  River  precedes 
that  of  the  Arkansas  by  a month.  The  Arkansas, 
also,  rising  in  a much  more  southern  latitude  than 
the  Missouri,  takes  the  lead  of  it  in  its  annual  ex- 
cess, and  its  superabundant  waters  are  disgorged 
and  disposed  of  long  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  north  ; otherwise,  did  all  these 
mighty  streams  rise  simultaneously,  and  discharge 
their  vernal  floods  into  the  Mississippi,  an  inun- 
dation would  be  the  consequence,  that  would  sub- 
merge and  devastate  all  the  lower  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  January  i/th, 
the  boats  touched  at  Charette,  one  of  the  old  vil- 
lages founded  by  the  original  French  colonists. 
Here  they  met  with  Daniel  Boone,  the  renowned 
patriarch  of  Kentucky,  who  had  kept  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
derness, still  leading  a hunter’s  life,  though  now 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a hunting  and  trapping  expedition, 
and  had  brought  nearly  sixty  beaver  skins  as  tro- 
phies of  his  skill.  The  old  man  was  still  erect  in 
form,  strong  in  limb,  and  unflinching  in  spirit, 
and  as  he  stood  on  the  river  bank,  watching  the 
departure  of  an|expedition  destined  to  traverse  the 
wilderness  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  very 
probably  felt  a throb  of  his  old  pioneer  spirit,  im- 
pelling him  to  shoulder  his  rifle  and  join  the  ad- 
venturous band.  Boone  flourished  several  years 
after  this  meeting,  in  a vigorous  old  age,  the  Nes- 
tor of  hunters  and  backwoodsmen  ; and  died,  full 
of  sylvan  honor  and  renown,  in  1 8 1 8,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year. 

The  next  morning  early,  as  the  party  were  yet 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream,  they 
were  visited  by  another  of  these  heroes  of  the  wil- 
derness, one  John  Colter,  who  had  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  memorable  expedition. 
He  had  recently  mad.e  one  of  those  vast  internal 
voyages  so  characteristic  of  this  fearless  class  of 
men,  and  of  the  immense  regions  over  which  they 
hold  their  lonely  wanderings  ; having  come  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
small  canoe.  This  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  he  had  accomplished  in  thirty  days.  Colter 
kept  with  the  party  all  the  morning.  He  had  many 
particulars  to  give  them  concerning  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  a restless  and  predatory  tribe,  who  had 
conceived  an  implacable  hostility  to  the  white 
men,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  warriors  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  Captain  Lewis,  while  attempt- 
ing to  steal  horses.  Through  the  country  infested 
by  these  savages  the  expedition  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Colter  was  urgent  in  reiterating  the  pre- 
cautions that  ought  to  be  observed  respecting 
them.  He  had  himself  experienced  their  vin- 
dictive cruelty,  and  his  story  deserves  particular 


citation,  as  showing  the  hairbreadth  adventure? 
to  which  these  solitary  rovers  of  the  wildernes? 
are  exposed. 

Colter,  with  the  hardihood  of  a regular  trapper, 
had  cast  himself  loose  from  the  party  of  Lewii 
and  Clarke  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness,  an'!* 
had  remained  to  trap  beaver  alone  on  the  head' 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  he  fell  in  witlf 
another  lonely  trapper,  like  himself,  named  Potts, 
and  they  agreed  to  keep  together.  They  were  in 
the  very  region  of  the  terrible  Blackfeet,  at  that  timf 
thirsting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  companion, 
and  knew  that  they  had  to  expect  no  mercy  at  theft 
hands.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  concealed  all 
day  in  the  woody  margins  of  the  rivers,  setting 
their  traps  after  nightfall,  and  taking  them  up  be- 
fore daybreak.  It  was  running  a fearful  risk  for 
the  sake  of  a few  beaver  skins  ; but  such  is  the  life 
of  the  trapper. 

They  were  on  a branch  of  the  Missouri  called 
Jefferson’s  Fork,  and  had  set  their  traps  at  night, 
about  six  miles  up  a small  river  that  emptied  into 
the  fork.  Early  in  the  morning  they  ascended  the 
river  in  a canoe,  to  examine  the  traps.  The  banks 
on  each  side  were  high  and  perpendicular,  and 
cast  a shade  over  the  stream.  As  they  were  softly 
paddling  along,  they  heard  the  trampling  of  many 
feet  upon  the  banks.  Colter  immediately  gave  the 
alarm  of  “ Indians  !”  and  was  for  instant  retreat. 
Potts  scoffed  at  him  for  being  frightened  by  the 
trampling  of  a herd  of  buffaloes.  Colter  checked 
his  uneasiness  and  paddled  forward.  They  had 
not  gone  much  further  when  frightful  whoops 
and  yells  burst  forth  from  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  several  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  either 
bank.  Signs  were  made  to  the  unfortunate  trap- 
pers to  come  on  shore.  They  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply. Before  they  could  get  out  of  their  canoes,  a 
savage  seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts.  Colter 
sprang  on  shore,  wrested  the  weapon  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indian,  and  restored  it  to  his  com- 
panion, who  was  still  in  the  canoe,  and  imme- 
diately pushed  into  the  stream.  There  was  the 
sharp  twang  of  a bow,  and  Potts  cried  out  that  he 
was  wounded.  Colter  urged  him  to  come  on 
shore  and  submit,  as  his  only  chance  for  life  ; but 
the  other  knew  there  was  no  prospect  of  mercy, 
and  determined  to  die  game.  Levelling  his  rifle, 
he  shot  one  of  the  savages  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
next  moment  he  fell  himself,  pierced  with  innu- 
merable arrows.  The  vengeance  of  the  savages 
now  turned  upon  Colter.  He  was  stripped  naked, 
and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Blackfoot 
language,  overheard  a consultation  as  to  the  mode 
of  dispatching  him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
amusement  from  his  death.  Some  were  for  set- 
ting him  up  as  a mark,  and  having  a trial  of  skill 
at  his  expense.  The  chief,  however,  was  for 
nobler  sport.  He  seized  Colter  by^the  shoulder, 
and  demanded  if  he  could  run  fast.  The  unfor- 
tunate trapper  was  too  well  acquainted  with  In- 
dian customs  not  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the 
question.  He  knew  he  was  to  run  for  his  life,  to 
furnish  a kind  of  human  hunt  to  his  persecutors. 
Though  in  reality  he  was  noted  among  his  brother 
hunters  for  swiftness  of  foot,  he  assured  the  chief 
that  he  was  a very  bad  runner.  His  stratagem 
gained  him  some  vantage  ground.  He  was  led  by 
the  chief  into  the  prairie,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  body  of  savages,  and  then  turned 
loose  to  save  himself  if  he  could.  A tremendous  yell 
let  him  know  that  the  whole  pack  of  bloodhounds 
were  off  in  full  cry.  Colter  flew,  rather  than  ran  ; 
he  was  astonished  at  his  own  speed  ; but  he  had 
six  miles  of  prairie  to  traverse  before  he  should 
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reach  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri  ; how 
could  he  hope  to  hold  out  such  a distance  with  the 
fearful  odds  of  several  hundred  to  one  against 
him  ! The  plain  too  abounded  with  the  prickly 
pear,  which  wounded  his  naked  feet.  Still  he 
fled  on,  dreading  each  moment  to  hear  the  twang 
of  a bow,  and  to  feel  an  arrow  quivering  at  his 
heart.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  -look  round,  lest 
he  should  lose  an  inch  of  that  distance  on  which 
his  life  depended.  He  had  ran  nearly  half  way 
across  the  plain  when  the  sound  of  pursuit  grew 
somewhat  fainter,  and  he  ventured  to  turn  his 
head.  The  main  body  of  his  pursuers  were  a 
considerable  distance  behind  ; several  of  the 
fastest  runners  were  scattered  in  the  advance  ; 
while  a swift-footed  warrior,  armed  with  a spear, 
was  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  behind  him. 

Inspired  with  new  hope,  Colter  redoubled  his 
exertions,  but  strained  himself  to  such  a degree 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
and  streamed  down  his  breast.  He  arrived  within 
a mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  footsteps 
gathered  upon  him.  A glance  behind  showed  his 
pursuer  within  twenty  yards,  and  preparing  to 
launch  his  spear.  Stopping  short,  he  turned 
round  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage, 
confounded  by  this  sudden  action,  attempted  to 
stop  and  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in  the  very 
act.  His  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
shaft  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  plucked  up 
the  pointed  part,  pinned  the  savage  to  the 
earth,  and  continued  his  flight.  The  Indians, 
as  they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  com- 
panion, stopped  to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made 
the  most  of  this  precious  delay,  gained  the  skirt 
of  cotton-wood  bordering  the  river,  dashed 
through  it,  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  He 
swam  to  a neighboring  island,  against  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  a natural  raft  ; under  this 
he  dived,  and  swam  below  water  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a breathing  place  between  the 
floating  trunks  of  trees,  whose  branches  and 
bushes  formed  a covert  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath 
after  all  his  toils,  when  he  heard  his  pursuers  on 
the  river  bank,  whooping  and  yelling  like  so  many 
fiends.  They  plunged  in  the  river,  and  swam  to 
the  raft.  The  heart  of  Colter  almost  died  within 
him  as  he  saw  them,  through  the  chinks  of  his 
concealment,  passing  and/repassing,  and  seeking 
for  him  in  all  directions.  They  at  length  gave  up 
the  search,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in  his  escape, 
when  the  idea  presented  itself  that  they  might  set 
the  raft  on  fire.  Here  was  a new  source  of  horrible 
apprehension,  in  which  he  remained  until  night- 
fall. Fortunately,  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself 
to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  finding 
by  the  silenae  around  that  his  pursuers  had  de- 
parted, Colter  dived  again  and  came  up  beyond 
the  raft.  He  then  swam  silently  down  the  river 
for  a considerable  distance,  when  he  landed,  and 
kept  on  all  night,  to  get  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
this  dangerous  neighborhood. 

By  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  distance  to 
relieve  him  from  the  terrors  of  his  savage  foes  ; 
but  now  new  sources  of  inquietude  presented 
themselves.  He  was  naked  and  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unbounded  wilderness  ; his  only 
chance  was  to  reach  a trading  post  of  the  Mis- 
souri Company,  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  Even  should  he  elude  his  pursuers, 
days  must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  this  post, 
during  which  he  must  traverse  immense  prairies 
destitute  of  shade,  his  naked  body  exposed  to  the 


burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  and 
chills  of  the  night  season  ; and  his  feet  lacerated 
by  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.  Though  he 
might  see  game  in  abundance  around  him,  he  had 
no  means  of  killing  any  for  his  sustenance,  and 
must  depend  for  food  upon  the  roots  of  the  earth. 
In  defiance  of  these  difficulties  he  pushedTeso- 
lutely  forward,  guiding  himself  in  his  trackless 
course  by  those  signs  and  indications  known  only 
to  Indians  and  backwoodsmen  ; and  after  braving 
dangers  and  hardships  enough  to  break  down  any 
spirit  but  that  of  a western  pioneer,  arrived  safe 
at  the  solitary  post  in  question.* 

Such  is  a sample  of  the  rugged  experience  which 
Colter  had  to  relate  of  savage  life  ; yet,  witn  all 
these  perils  and  terrors  fresh  in  his  recollection, 
he  could  not  see  the  present  band  on  their  way  to 
those  regions  of  danger  and  adventure,  without 
feeling  a vehement  impulse  to  join  them.  A west- 
ern trapper  is  like  a sailor  ; past  hazards  only 
stimulate  him  to  further  risks.  The  vast  prairie  is 
to  the  one  what  the  ocean  is  to  the  other,  a bound- 
less field  of  enterprise  and  exploit.  However  he 
may  have  suffered  in  his  last  cruise,  he  is  always 
ready  to  join  a new  expedition  ; and  the  more  ad- 
venturous its  nature,  the  more  attractive  is  it  to  his 
vagrant  spirit. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  kept  Colter  from  con- 
tinuing with  the  party  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  having  recently  mar- 
ried. All  the  morning  he  kept  with  them,  balanc- 
ing in  his  mind  the  charms  of  his  bride  against 
those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; the  former,  how- 
ever prevailed,  and  after  a march  of  several  miles, 
he  took  a reluctant  leave  of  the  travellers,  and 
turned  his  face  homeward. 

Continuing  their  progress  up  the  Missouri,  the 
party  encamped,  on  the  evening-  of  the  21st  of 
March,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a little  frontier  vil- 
lage of  French  creoles.  Here  Pierre  Dorion  met 
with  some  of  his  old  comrades,  with  whom  he  had 
a long  gossip,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  ru- 
mors of  bloody  feuds  between  the  Osages  and  the 
Ioways,  or  Ayaways,  Potowatomies,  Sioux,  and 
Sawkees.  Blood  had  already  been  shed,  and 
scalps  been  taken.  A war  party,  three  hundred 
strong,  were  prowling  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
others  might  be  met  with  higher  up  the  river  ; it 
behooved  the  travellers,  therefore,  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  robbery  or  surprise,  for  an  Indian 
war  party  on  the  march  is  prone  to  acts  of  out- 
rage. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  which  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  further  intelligence,  a guard 
was  kept  up  at  night  round  the  encampment,  and 
they  all  slept  on  their  arms.  As  they  were  sixteen 
in  number,  and  well  supplied  with  weapons  and 
ammunition,  they  trusted  to  be  able  to  give  any 
marauding  party  a warm  reception.  Nothing  oc- 
curred, however,  to  molest  them  on  their  voyage, 
and  on  the  8th  of  April  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort 
Osage.  On  their  approach  the  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  fort,  and  they  saluted  it  by  a discharge  of 
firearms.  Within  a short  distance  of  the  fort  was 
an  Osage  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  men, 
women,  and  children,  thronged  down  to  the 
water  side  to  witness  their  landing.  One  of  the 
first  persons  they  met  on  the  river  bank  was  Mr. 
Crooks,  who  had  come  down  in  a boat,  with  nine 
men,  from  the  winter  encampment  at  Nodowa,  to 
meet  them. 

They  remained  at  Fort  Osage  a part  of  three 
days,  during  which  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
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tained  at  the  garrison  by  Lieutenant  Brownson, 
who  held  a temporary  command.  They  were  re- 
galed also  with  a war-feast  at  the  village  ; the 
Osage  warriors  having  returned  from  a successful 
foray  against  the  Ioways,  in  which  they  had  taken 
seven  scalps.  These  were  paraded  on  poles  about 
the  village,  followed  by  the  warriors  decked  out  in 
all  their  savage  ornaments,  and  hideously  painted 
as  if  for  battle. 

By  the  Osage  warriors,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions were  again  warned  to  be  on  their  guard 
in  ascending  the  river,  as  the  Sioux  tribe  meant  to 
lay  in  wait  and  attack  them. 

On  the  ioth  of  April  they  again  embarked,  their 
party  being  now  augmented  to  twenty-six,  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  boat’s  crew.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  there  was 
a great  outcry  from  one  of  the  boats  ; it  was  occa- 
sioned by  a little  domestic  discipline  in  the  Dorion 
family.  The  squaw  of  the  worthy  interpreter,  it 
appeared,  had  been  so  delighted  with  the  scalp- 
dance,  and  other  festivities  of  the  Osage  village, 
that  she  had  taken  a strong  inclination  to  remain 
there.  This  had  been  as  strongly  opposed  by  her 
liege  lord,  who  had  compelled  her  to  embark.  The 
good  dame  had  remained  sulky  ever  since, 
whereupon  Pierre,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  exor- 
cising the  evil  spirit  out  of  her,  and  being,  per- 
haps, a little  inspired  by  whiskey,  had  resorted  to 
the  Indian  remedy  of  the  cudgel,  and,  before  his 
neighbors  could  interfere,  had  belabored  her  so 
soundly  that  there  is  no  record  of  her  having 
shown  any  refractory  symptoms  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition. 

For  a week  they  continued  their  voyage,  ex- 
posed to  almost  incessant  rains.  The  bodies  of 
drowned  buffaloes  floated  past  them  in  vast  num- 
bers ; many  had  drifted  upon  the  shore,  or 
against  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafts  and  islands. 
These  had  attracted  great  flights  of  turkey-buz- 
zards ; some  were  banqueting  on  the  carcasses, 
others  were  soaring  far  aloft  in  the  sky,  and  others 
were  perched  on  the  trees,  with  their  backs  to  the 
sun,  and  their  wings  stretched  out  to  dry,  like  so 
many  vessels  in  harbor,  spreading  their  sails 
after  a shower. 

The  turkey-buzzard  (vultur  aura,  or  golden  vul- 
tureb  when  on  the  wing,  is  one  of  the  most  spe- 
cious and  imposing  of  birds.  Its  flight  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air  is  really  sublime,  extend- 
ing its  immense  wings,  and  wheeling  slowly  and 
majestically  to  and  fro,  seemingly  without  exerting 
a muscle  or  fluttering  a feather,  but  moving  by 
mere  volition,  and  sailing  on  the  bosom  of  the 
air  as  a ship  upon  the  ocean.  Usurping  the  em- 
pyreal realm  of  the  eagle,  he  assumes  for  a time 
the  port  and  dignity  of  that  majestic  bird,  and 
often  is  mistaken  for  him  by  ignorant  crawlers 
upon  earth.  It  is  only  when  he  descends  from  the 
clouds  to  pounce  upon  carrion  that  he  betrays  his 
low  propensities,  and  reveals  his  caitiff  character. 
Near  at  hand  he  is  a disgusting  bird,  ragged  in 
plumage,  base  in  aspect,  and  of  loathsome  odor. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  with  his 
party  at  the  station  near  the  Nodowa  River, 
where  the  main  body  had  been  quartered  during 
the  winter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  weather  continued  rainy  and  ungCnial  for 
some  days  after  Mr.  Hunt’s  return  to  Nodowa  ; 
yet  spring  was  rapidly  advancing  and  vegetation 
was  putting  forth  with  all  its  early  freshness  and 


beauty.  The  snakes  began  to  recover  from  their 
torpor  and  crawl  forth  into  day,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wintering  house  seems  to  have  been 
much  infested  with  them.  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  the 
course  of  his  botanical  researches,  found  a sur- 
prising number  in  a half  torpid  state,  under  flat 
stones  upon  the  banks  which  overhung  the  can- 
tonment, and  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  a 
rattlesnake,  which  started  at  him  from  a cleft  in 
the  rock,  but  fortunately  gave  him  warning  by  its 
rattle. 

The  pigeons  too  were  filling  the  woods  in  vast 
migratory  flocks.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  de- 
scribe the  prodigious  flights  of  these  birds  in  the 
western  wildernesses.  They  appear  absolutely  in 
clouds,  and  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  their 
wings  making  a whistling  sound  as  they  fly.  The 
rapid  evolutions  of  these  flocks,  wheeling  and  shift- 
ing suddenly  as  if  with  one  mind  and  one  im- 
pulse ; the  flashing  changes  of  color  they  present, 
as  their  backs,  their  breasts,  or  the  under  part  of 
their  wings  are  turned  the  spectator,  are  sin- 
gularly pleasing.  When  they  alight,  if  on  the 
ground,  they  cover  whole  acres  at  a time  ; if  upon 
trees,  the  branches  often  break  beneath  their 
weight.  If  suddenly  startled  while  feeding  in  the 
midst  of  a forest,  the  noise  they  make  in  getting 
on  the  wing  is  like  the  roar  of  a cataract  or  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder. 

A flight  of  this  kind  like  an  Egyptian  flight  of 
locusts  devours  everything  that  serves  for  its  food 
as  it  passes  along.  Scr  great  were  the  numbers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp  that  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  the 
course  of  a morning’s  excursion,  shot  nearly  three 
hundred  with  a fowling-piece.  He  gives  a cu- 
rious, though  apparently  a faithful,  account  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  observed  in  these  immense 
flocks,  so  that  each  may  have  a chance  Of  picking 
up  food.  As  the  front  ranks  must  meet  with  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  the  rear  ranks  must  have 
scanty  pickings,  the  instant  a rank  finds  itself  the 
hindmost,  it  rises  in  the  air,  flies  over  the  whole 
flock,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  advance.  The 
next  rank  follows  in  its  course,  and  thus  the  last 
is  continually  becoming  first,  and  all  by  turns 
have  a front  place  at  the  banquet. 

The  rains  having  at  length  subsided,  Mr.  Hunt 
broke  up  the  encampment  and  resumed  his  course 
up  the  Missouri. 

The  party  now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  persons  : 
of  whom  five  were  partners  ; one,  John  Reed, 
was  a cferk  ; forty  were  Canadian  “ voyageurs,” 
or  “ engages ,”  and  there  were  several  hunters. 
They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one  of  which  was 
of  a large  size,  mounting  a swivel  and  two  how- 
itzers. All  were  furnished  with  masts  and  sails, 
to  be  used  when  the  wind  was  sufficiently  favor- 
able and  strong  to  overpower  the  current  of  the 
river.  Such  was  the  case  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  when  they  were  wafted  steadily  up  the 
stream  by  a strong  southeaster. 

Their  encampments  at  night  were  often  pleas- 
ant and  picturesque  : on  some  beautiful  bank  be- 
neath spreading  trees,  which  afforded  them  shel- 
ter and  fuel.  The  tents  were  pitched,  the  fires 
made  and  the  meals  prepared  by  the  voyageurs, 
and  many  a story  was  told,  and  joke  passed,  and 
song  sung,  round  the  evening  fire.  All,  how- 
ever, were  asleep  at  an  early  hour.  Some  under 
the  tents,  others  wrapped  in  blankets  before  the 
fire,  or  beneath  the  trees  ; and  some  few  in  the 
boats  and  canoes. 

On  the  28th  they  breakfasted  on  one  of  the 
islands  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  River,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
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and  about  six  hundred  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi.  This  broad  but  shallow 
stream  flows  for  an  immense  distance  through  a 
wide  and  verdant  valley  scooped  out  of  boundless 
prairies.  It  draws  its  main  supplies,  by  several 
forks  or  branches,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  established  as  the  di- 
viding point  between  the  upper  and  lower  Mis- 
souri ; and  the  earlier  voyagers,  in  their  toilsome 
ascent,  before  the  introduction  of  steamboats, 
considered  one  half  of  their  labors  accomplished 
when  they  reached  this  place.  The  passing  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nebraska,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
among  boatmen  to  the  crossing  of  the  line  among 
sailors,  and  was  celebrated  with  like  ceremonials 
of  a rough  and  waggish  nature,  practised  upon 
the  uninitiated  ; among  which  was  the  old  nau- 
tical joke  of  shaving.  The  river  deities,  however, 
like  those  cf  the  sea,  were  to  be  propitiated  by  a 
bribe,  and  the  infliction  of  these  rude  honors  to 
be  parried  by  a treat  to  the  adepts. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  new  signs  were 
met  with  of  war  parties  which  had  recently  been 
in  the  vicinity.  There  was  the  frame  of  a skin 
canoe,  in  which  the  warriors  had  traversed  the 
river.  At  night,  also,  the  lurid  reflection  of  im- 
mense fires  hung  in  the  sky,  showing  the  confla- 
gration of  great  tracts  of  the  prairies.  Such  fires 
not  being  made  by  hunters  so  late  in  the  season, 
it  was  supposed  they  were  caused  by  some  wan- 
dering war  parties.  These  often  take  the  precau- 
tion to  set  the  prairies  on  fire  behind  them  to  con- 
ceal their  traces  from  their  enemies.  This  is 
chiefly  done  when  the  party  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  is  on  the  retreat,  and  apprehensive  of 
pursuit.  At  such  time  it  is  not  safe  even  for 
friends  to  fall  in  w-ith  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
in  savage  humor,  and  disposed  to  vent  their 
spleen  in  capricious  outrage.  These  signs,  there- 
fore, of  a band  of  marauders  on  the  prowl,  called 
for  some  degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
travellers. 

After  passing  the  Nebraska,  the  party  halted  for 
part  of  two  days  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a little 
above  Papillion  Creek,  to  supply  themselves  with 
a stock  of  oars  and  poles  from  the  tough  wood  of 
the  ash,  which  is  not  met  with  higher  up  the  Mis- 
souri. While  the  voyageurs  were  thus  occupied, 
the  naturalists  rambled  over  the  adjacent  country 
to  collect  plants.  From  the  summit  of  a range  of 
bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  th3  river,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  they  had  one  of  those 
vast  and  magnificent  prospects  which  sometimes 
unfold  themselves  in  these  boundless  regions.  Be- 
low them  was  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth,  clad  in  the  fresh  verdure 
of  spring  ; enamelled  with  flowers  and  inter- 
sp:rsed  with  clumps  and  groves  of  noble  trees,  be- 
tween which  the  mighty  river  poured  its  turbu- 
lent and  turbid  stream.  The  interior  of  the 
country  presented  a singular  scene  ; the  immense 
waste  being  broken  up  by  innumerable  green 
hills,  not  above  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  extremely 
steep,  and  acutely  pointed  at  their  summits.  A 
long  line  of  bluffs  extended  for  upward  of  thirty 
miies,  parallel  to  the  Missouri,  with  a shallow  lake 
stretching  along  their  base,  which  had  evidently 
once  formed  abed  of  the  river.  The  surface  of  this 
lake  was  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  on  the  broad 
leaves  of  which  numbers  of  water-snakes,  drawn 
forth  by  the  genial  warmth  of  spring,  were  basking 
in  the  sunshine. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour  of  embark- 
ing, the  camp  was  thrown  into  some  confusion  by- 
two  of  th«  hunters,  named  Harrington,  express- 


ing their  intention  to  abandon  the  expedition  and 
return  home.  One  of  these  had  joined  the  party- 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  having  been  hunting  for 
two  years  on  the"Missouri  ; the  other  had  engaged 
at  St.  Louis,  in  the  following  March,  and  had 
come  up  from  thence  with  Mr.  Hunt.  He  now 
declared  that  he  had  enlisted  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  his  brother,  and  persuading  him 
to  return  ; having  been  enjoined  to  do  so  by  his 
mother,  whose  anxiety  had  been  awakened  by 
the  idea  of  his  going  on  such  a wild  and  distant 
expedition. 

The  loss  of  two  stark  hunters  and  prime  rifle- 
men was  a serious  affair  to  the  party,  for'they  were 
approaching  the  region  where  they  might  expect 
hostilities  from  the  Sioux  ; indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  perilous  journey,  the  services  of 
such  men  would  be  all  important,  for  little  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  upon  the  valor  of  the 
Canadians  in  case  of  attack.  Mr.  Hunt  endeav- 
ored by  arguments,  expostulations,  and  entreaties, 
to  shake  the  determination  of  the  two  brothers. 
He  represented  to  them,  that  they  were  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  ; that  they  would  have  four  hundred 
miles  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the  habita- 
tion of  a white  man,  throughout  which  they  would 
be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  risks  ; since  he  declared, 
if  they  persisted  in  abandoning  him  and  breaking 
their  faith,  he  would  not  furnish  them' with  a sin- 
gle round  of  ammunition.  All  was  in  vain  ; they 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  resolution  ; where- 
upon Mr.  Hunt,  partly  incited  by  indignation, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  deterring  others  from  de- 
sertion, put  his  threat  in  execution,  and  left  them 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  settlements  without, 
as  he  supposed,  a single  bullet  or  charge  of  pow- 
der. / 

The  boats  now  continued  their  slow  and  toil- 
some course  for  several  days,  against  the  current 
of  the  river.  The  late  signs  of  roaming  war  par- 
ties caused  a vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  up  at  night 
when  the  crews  encamped  on  shore  ; nor  was  this 
vigilance  superfluous  ; for  on  the  night  of  the  sev- 
enth instant  there  was  a wild  and  fearful  yell,  and 
eleven  Sioux  warriors,  stark  naked,  with  toma- 
hawks in  their  hands,  rushed  into  the  camp.  They' 
were  instantly  surrounded  and  seized,  whereupon 
their  leader  called  out  to  his  followers  to  desist 
from  any  violence,  and  pretended  to  be  perfectly 
pacific  in  his  intentions.  It  proved,  however,  that 
they  were  a part  of  the  war  party,  the  skeleton  of 
whose  canoe  had  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Platte,  and  the  reflection  of  whose  fires  had 
been  descried  in  the  air.  They  had  been  disap- 
pointed or  defeated  in  their  foray,  and'  in  their 
rage  and  mortification  these  eleven  warriors  had 
“ devoted  their  clothes  to  the  medicine.”  This  is 
a desperate  act  of  Indian  braves  when  foiled  in 
war,  and  in  dread  of  scoffs  and  sneers.  In  such 
case  they  sometimes  throw  off  their  clothes  and 
ornaments,  devote  themselves  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  attempt  some  reckless  exploit  with  which  to 
cover  their  disgrace.  Woe  to  any  defenceless 
party  of  white  men  that  may  then  fall  in  their 
way  ! > 

Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  Pierre  Dori- 
on,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  of  this  wild  intru- 
sion into  the  camp  ; and  the  party  were  so  exas- 
perated when  apprised  of  the  sanguinary  inten- 
tions of  the  prisoners,  that  they  were  for  shooting 
them  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  exerted 
his  usual  moderation  and  humanity,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  conveyed  across  the  river  in 
one  of  the  boats,  threatening  them,  however. 
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with  certain  death,  if  again  caught  in  any  hostile 
act. 

On  the  xoth  of  May  the  party  arrived  at  the 
Omaha  (pronounced  Omawhaw)  village,  about 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  and  encamped  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  village  was  situated  under  a hill  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  consisted  of  about  eighty 
lodges.  These  were  of  a circular  and  conical 
form,  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  ; being 
mere  tents  of  dressed  buffalo  skins,  sewed  to- 
gether and  stretched  on  long  poles,  inclined  to- 
ward each  other  so  as  to  cross  at  about  half  their 
•height.  Thus  the  naked  tops  of  the  poles  diverge 
in  such  a manner  that,  if  they  were  covered  with 
skins  like  the  lower  ends,  the  tent  would  be 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  one  cone  inverted  on  the  apex  of  another. 

The  forms  of  Indian  lodges  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, each  tribe  having  a different  mode  of  shap- 
ing and  arranging  them,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  tell, 
on  seeing  a lodge  or  an  encampment  at  a dis- 
tance, to  what  tribe  the  inhabitants  belong.  The 
exterior  of  the  Omaha  lodges  have  often  a gay 
and  fanciful  appearance,  being  painted  with  un- 
dulating bands  of  red  or  yellowf  or  decorated 
with  rude  figures  of  horses,  deer,  and  buffaloes, 
and  with  human  faces,  painted  like  full  moons, 
four  and  five  feet  broad. 

The  Omahas  were  once  one  of  the  numerous 
and  powerful  tribes  of  the  prairies,  vying  in  war- 
like might  and  prowess  with  the  Sioux,  the  Paw- 
nees, the  Sauks,  the  Konzas,  and  the  Iatans. 
Their  wars  with  the  Sioux,  however,  had  thinned 
tiieir  ranks,  and  the  small-pox  in  1802  had  swept 
off  two  thirds  of  their  number.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  visit  they  still  boasted  about  two  hun- 
dred warriors  and  hunters,  but  they  are  now  fast 
melting  away,  and  before  long  will  be  numbered 
among  those  extinguished  nations  of  the  west  that 
exist  but  in  tradition. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Astor,  from  this 
point  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Hunt  ^gives  a sad  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  the  river. 
They  were  in  continual  war  with  each  other,  and 
their  wars  were  of  the  most  harassing  kind  ; con- 
sisting, not  merely  of  main  conflicts  and  expedi- 
tions of  moment,  involving  the  sackings,  burnings 
and  massacres  of  towns  and  villages,  but  of  indi- 
vidual acts  of  treachery,  murder,  and  cold-blood- 
ed cruelty  ; or  of  vaunting  and  foolhardy  exploits 
of  single  warriors,  either  to  avenge  some  personal 
wrong,  or  gain  the  vainglorious  trophy  of  a scalp. 
The  lonely  hunter,  the  wandering  wayfarer,  the 
poor  squaw  cutting  wood  or  gathering  corn,  was 
liable  to  be  surprised  and  slaughtered.  In  this 
way  tribes  were  either  swept  away  at  once,  or 
gradually  thinned  out,  and  savage  life  was  sur- 
rounded with  constant  horrors  and  alarms.  That 
the  race  of  red  men  should  diminish  from  year  to 
year,  and  so  few  should  survive  of  the  numerous 
nations  which  evidently  once  peopled  the  vast  re- 
gions of  the  west,  is  nothing  surprising  ; it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  should  sur- 
vive , for  the  existence  of  a savage  in  these  parts 
seems  little  better  than  a prolonged  and  all-beset- 
ting death.  It  is,  in  fact,  a caricature  of  the 
boasted  romance  of  feudal  times  ; chivalry  in  its 
native  and  uncultured  state,  and  knight-errantry 
run  wild. 

In  their  more  prosperous  days,  the  Omahas 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  and 
perfect  of  human  beings,  and  considered  all  cre- 
ated things  as  made  for  their  .peculiar  use  and 
benefit.  It  is  this  tribe  of  whose  chief,  the  fa- 


mous Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba,  or  Blackbird,  such 
savage  and  romantic  stories  are  told.  He  had 
died  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  party,  but  his  name  was  still  men- 
tioned with  awe  by  his  people.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  among  the  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Missouri 
to  deal  with  the  white  traders,  and  showed  great 
sagacity  in  levying  his  royal  dues.  When  a trader 
arrived  in  his  village,  he  caused  all  his  goods  to 
be  brought  into  his  lodge  and  opened.  From 
these  he.  selected  whatever  suited  his  sovereign 
pleasure — blankets,  tobacco,  whiskey,  powder, 
ball,  beads,  and  red  paint — and  laid  the  articles 
on  one  side,  without  deigning  to  give  any  com- 
pensation. Then  calling  to  him  his  herald  or 
crier,  he  would  order  him  to  mount  on  top  of  the 
lodge  and  summon  all  the  tribe  to  bring  in  their 
peltries,  and  trade  with  the  white  man.  The 
lodge  would  soon  be  crowded  with  Indians  bring- 
ing bear,  beaver,  otter,  and  other  skins.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  dispute  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
white  trader  upon  his  articles,  who  took  care  to 
indemnify  himself  five  times  over  for  the  goods 
set  apart  by  the  chief.  In  this  way  the  Black- 
bird enriched  himself,  and  enriched  the  white 
men,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
traders  of  the  Missouri.  His  people,  however, 
were  not  equally  satisfied  by  a regulation  of  trade 
which  worked  so  manifestly  against  them,  and 
began  to  show  signs  of  discontent.  Upon  this  a 
crafty  and  unprincipled  trader  revealed  a secret, 
to  the  Blackbird,  by  which  he  might  acquire  un- 
bounded sway  over  his  ignorant  and  superstitious 
subjects.  He  instructed  him  in  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  arsenic,  and  furnished  him  with  an 
ample  supply  of  that  baneful  drug.  From  this 
time  the  Blackbird  seemed  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers,  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  to  hold  the  disposal  o*f  life  and  death  within 
his  hands.  Woe  to  any  one  who  questioned  his 
authority  or  dared  to  dispute  his  commands  ! 
The  Blackbird  prophesied  his  death  within  a cer- 
tain time,  and  he  had  the  secret  means  of  verify- 
ing his  prophecy.  Within  the  fated  period  the 
offender  was  smitten  with  strange  and  sudden 
disease,  and  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Every  one  stood  aghast  at  these  multiplied  exam- 
ples of  his  superhuman  might,  and  dreaded  to  dis- 
please so  omnipotent  and  vindictive  a being  ; and 
the  Blackbird  enjoyed  a wide  and  undisputed 
sway. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  terror  alone  that  he 
ruled  his  people  ; he  was  a warrior  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  his  exploits  in  arms  were  the  theme  of 
young  and  old.  His  career  had  begun  by  hard- 
ships, having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sioux, 
in  early  youth.  Under  his  command  the  Oma- 
has obtained  great  character  for  military  prowess, 
nor  did  he  permit  an  insult  or  injury  to  one  of  his 
tribe  to  pass  unrevenged.  The  Pawnee  republi- 
cans had  inflicted  a gross  indignity  on  a favorite 
and  distinguished  Omaha  brave.  The  Blackbird 
assembled  his  warriors,  led  them  against  the 
Pawnee  town,  attacked  it  with  irresistible  fury, 
slaughtered  a great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  He  waged  fierce  and 
bloody  war  against  the  Ottoes  for  many  years, 
until  peace  was  effected  between  them  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  whites.  Fearless  in  battle,  and  fond 
of  signalizing  himself,  he  dazzled  his  followers  by 
daring  acts.  In  attacking  a Kanza  village,  hq 
rode  singly  round  it,  loading  and  discharging  hi* 
rifle  at  the  inhabitants  as  he  galloped  past  them. 
He  kept  up  in  war  the  same  idea  of  mysterious 
and  supernatural  power.  At  one  time,  when  pur 
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suing  a war  party  by  their  tracks  across  the 
prairies,  he  repeatedly  discharged  his  rifle  into  the 
prints  made  by  their  feet  and  by  the  hoofs  of  their 
horses,  assuring  his  followers  that  he  would 
thereby  cripple  the  fugitives,  so  that  they  would 
easily  be  overtaken.  He  in  fact  did  overtake 

them,  and  destroyed  them  almost  to  a man  ; and 
his  victory  was  considered  miraculous,  both  by 
friend  and  foe.  By  these  and  similar  exploits, 
he  made  himself  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  became  popular  among  them,  notwith- 
standing his  death-denouncing  fiat. 

With  all  his  savage  and  terrific  qualities,  he 
was  sensible  of  the  power  of  female  beauty,  and 
capable  of  love.  A war  party  of  the  Poncas  had 
made  a foray  into  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  and 
carried  off  a number  of  women  and  horses.  The 
Blackbird  was  roused  to  fury,  and  took  the  field 
with  all  his  braves,  swearing  to  “ eat  up  the  Ponca 
nation” — the  Indian  threat  of  exterminating  war. 
The  Poncas,  sorely  pressed,  took  refuge  behind 
a rude  bulwark  of  earth  ; but  the  Blackbird  kept 
up  so  galling  a fire  that  he  seemed  likely  to  exe- 
cute his  menace.  In  their  extremity  they  sent 
forth  a herald,  bearing  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace,  but  he  was  shot  down  by  order  of  the  Black- 
bird. Another  herald  was  sent  forth  in  similar 
guise,  but  he  shared  a like  fate.  The  Ponca  chief 

then,  as  a last  hope,  arrayed  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter in  her  finest  ornaments,  and  sent  her  forth 
with  a calumet,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  charms  of 
the  Indian  maid  touched  the  stern  heart  of  the 
Blackbird  ; he  accepted  the  pipe  at  her  hand, 
smoked  it,  and  from  that  time  a peace  took  place 
between  the  Poncas  and  the  Omahas. 

This  beautiful  damsel,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  favorite  wife  whose  fate  makes  so  tragic  an 
incident  in  the  story  of  the  Blackbird.  Her  youth 
and  beauty  had  gained  an  absolute  sway  over  his 
rugged  heart,  so  that  he  distinguished  her  above 
all  his  other  wives.  The  habitual  gratification  of 
his  vindictive  impulses,  however,  had  taken  away 
from  him  all  mastery  over  his  passions,  and  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  the  most  furious  transports  of 
rage.  In  one  of  these  his  beautiful  wife  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  him,  when  suddenly  drawing 
his  knife,  he  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet  with  a single 
blow. 

In  an  instant  his  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  He 
gazed  for  a time  in  mute  bewilderment  upon  his 
victim  ; then  drawing  his  buffalo  robe  over  his 
head,  he  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  remain- 
ed brooding  over  his  crime  and  his  loss.  Three 
days  elapsed,  yet  the  chief  continued  silent  and 
motionless  ; tasting  no  food,  and  apparently 
sleepless.  It  was  apprehended  that  he  intended 
to  starve  himself  to  death  ; his  people  approached 
him  in  trembling  awe,  and  entreated  him  once 
more  to  uncover  his  face  and  be  comforted  ; but 
he  remained  unmoved.  At  length  one  of  his 
warriors  brought  in  a small  child,  and  laying  it  on 
the  ground,  placed  the  foot  of  the  Blackbird  upon 
its  neck.  The  heart  of  the  gloomy  savage  was 
touched  by  this  appeal  ; he  threw  aside  his  robe  ; 
made  an  harangue  upon  what  he  had  done  ; and 
from  that  time  forward  seemed  to  have  thrown  the 
load  of  grief  and  remorse  from  his  mind. 

He  still  retained  his  fatal  and  mysterious  se- 
cret, and  with  it  his  terrific  powet  ; but,  though 
able  to  deal  death  to  his  enemies,  he  could  not 
avert  it  from  himself  or  his  friends.  In  1802  the 
small-pox,  that  dreadful  pestilence  .which  swept 
over  the  land  like  a fire  over  the  prairie,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  village  of  the  Omahas.  The 
poor  savages  saw  with  dismay  the  ravages  of  a 


malady,  loathsome  and  agonizing  in  its  details, 
and  which  set  the  skill  and  experience  of  their  con- 
jurors and  medicine  men  at  defiance.  In  a little 
while  tw'o  thirds  of  the  population  were  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  doom  of  the 
rest  seemed  sealed.  The  stoicism  of  the  warriors 
was  at  an  end  ; they  became  wild  and  desperate  ; 
some  set  fire  to  the  village  as  a last  means  of 
checking  the  pestilence  ; others,  in  a frenzy  of 
despair  put  their  wives  and  children  to  death, 
that  they  might  be  spared  the  agonies  of  an  inev- 
itable disease,  and  that  they  might  all  go  to  some 
better  country. 

When  the  general  horror  and  dismay  was  at  it? 
height,  the  Blackbird  himself  was  struck  down 
with  the  malady.  The  poor  savages,  when  they 
saw  their  chief  in  danger,  forgot  their  own  mis- 
eries, and  surrounded  his  dying  bed.  < His  domi- 
nant spirit,  and  his  love  for  the  white  men,  were 
evinced  in  his  latest  breath,  with  which  he  desig- 
nated his  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  to  be  on  a 
hill  or  promontory,  upward  of  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  overlooking  a great  extent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, from  whence  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
watch  for  the  barks  of  the  white  men.  The  Mis- 
souri washes  the  base  of  the  promontory,  and 
after  winding  and  doubling  in  many  links  and 
mazes  in  the  plain  below,  returns  to  within  nine 
hundred  yards  of  its  starting-place  ; so  that  for 
thirty  miles  navigating  with  sail  and  oar,  the  voy- 
ager finds  himself  continually  near  to  this  singu- 
lar promontory  as  if  spell-bound. 

It  was  the  dying  command  of  the  Blackbird 
that  his  tomb  should  be  upon  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  in  which  he  should  be  interred,  seated  on 
his  favorite  horse,  that  he  might  overlook  his  an- 
cient domain,  and  behold  the  barks  of  the  white 
men  as  they  came  up  the  river  to  trade  with  his 
people. 

His  dying  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  His 
corpse  was  placed  astride  of  his  war-steed,  and  a 
mound  raised  over  them  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  On  top  of  the  mound  was  erected  a staff, 
from  which  fluttered  the  banner  of  the  chieftain, 
and  the  scalps  that  he  had  taken  in  battle.  When 
the  expedition  under  Mr.  Hunt  visited  that  part 
of  the  country,  the  staff  still  remained  with  the 
fragments  of  the  banner  ; and  the  superstitious 
rite  of  placing  food  from  time  to  time  on  the 
mound,  for  the  use  of  the  deceased,  was  still  ob- 
served by  the  Omahas.  That  rite  has  since  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  the  tribe  itself  is  almost  extinct. 
Yet  the  hill  of  the  Blackbird  continues  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  wandering  savage,  and  a 
landmark  to  the  voyager  of  the  Missouri  ; and  as 
the  civilized  traveller  comes  within  sight  of  its 
spell-bound  crest,  the  mound  is  pointed  out  to  him 
from  afar,  which  still  incloses  the  grim  skeletons 
of  the  Indian  warrior  and  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

While  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  sojourn- 
ing at  the  village  of  the  Omahas,  three  Sioux  In- 
dians of  the  Yankton  Ahna  tribe  arrived,  bring- 
ing unpleasant  intelligence.  They  reported  that 
certain  bands  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  who  inhabited 
a region  many  leagues  further  up  the  Missouri, 
were  near  at  hand,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
party,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  opposing  their 
progress. 

The  Sioux  Tetons  were  at  that  time  a sort  of 
pirates  of  the  Missouri,  who  considered  the  well- 
freighted  bark  of  the  American  trader  fair  game. 
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They  had  their  own  traffic  with  the  British  mer- 
chants of  the  northwest,  who  brought  them  regu- 
lar supplies  of  merchandise  by  way  of  the  river 
St.  Peter.  Being  thus  independent  of  the  Mis- 
souri traders  for  their  supplies,  they  kept  no 
terms  with  them,  but  plundered  them  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.  It  has  been  insinuated 
that  they  were  prompted  to  these  outrages  by  the 
British  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  olf  all  rivals 
in  the  Indian  trade  ; but  others  allege  another 
motive,  and  one  savoring  of  a deeper  policy.  The 
Sioux,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  British  traders, 
had  acquired  the  use  of  firearms,  which  had 
given  them  vast  superiority  over  other  tribes 
higher  up  the  Missouri.  They  had  made  them- 
selves also,  in  a manner,  factors  for  the  upper 
tribes,  supplying  them  at  second  hand,  and  at 
greatly  advanced  prices,  with  goods  derived  from 
the  white  meri.  The  Sioux,  therefore,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  American  traders  pushing  their  way 
up  the  Missouri  ; foreseeing  that  the  upper  tribes 
would  thus  be  relieved  from  all  dependence  on 
them  for  supplies  ; nay,  what  was  worse,  would 
be  furnished  with  firearms,  and  elevated  into  for- 
midable rivals. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a case  in  which  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Mr.  M’Lellan  had  been  interrupted 
in  a trading  voyage  by  these  ruffians  of  the  river, 
and,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances hereafter  to  be  related,  we  shall 
specify  it  more  particularly. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  Crooks  and  M’Lellan  were  ascend- 
ing the  river  in  boats  with  a party  of  about  forty 
men,  bound  on  one  of  their  trading  expeditions 
to  the  upper  tribes.  In  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
river,  where  the  channel  made  a deep  curve  under 
impending  banks,  they  suddenly  heard  yells  and 
shouts  above  them,  and  beheld  the  cliffs  overhead 
covered  with  armed  savages.  It  was  a band  of 
Sioux  warriors,  upward  of  six  hundred  strong. 
They  brandished  their  weapons  in  a menacing 
manner,  and  ordered  the  boats  to  turn  back  and 
land  lower  down  the  river.  There  was  no  disput- 
ing these  commands,  for  they  had  the  power  to 
shower  destruction  upon  the  white  men,  without 
risk  to  themselves.  Crooks  and  M’Lellan,  there- 
fore, turned  back  with  feigned  alacrity  ; and, 
landing,  had  an  interview  with  the  Sioux.  The 
latter  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  exterminating 
hostility,  from  attempting  to  proceed  up  the  river, 
but  offered  to  trade  peacefully  with  them  if  they 
would  halt  where  they  were.  The  party,  being  prin- 
cipally composed  of  voyageurs,  was  too  weak  to 
contend  with  so  superior  a force,  and  one  so  easily 
augmented  ; they  pretended,  therefore,  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  their  arbitrary  dictation,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  cut  down  trees  and  erect 
a trading  house.  The  warrior  band  departed  for 
their  village,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, to  collect  objects  of  traffic  ; they  left  six  or 
eight  of  their  number,  however,  to  keep  watch 
upon  the  white  men,  and  scouts  were  continually 
passing  to  and  fro  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Crooks  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to, 
prosecute  his  voyage  without  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing his  boats  plundered,  and  a great  part  of  his 
men  massacred  ; he  determined,  however,  not  to 
be  entirely  frustrated  in  the  objects  of  his  expedi- 
tion. While  he  continued,  therefore,  with  great 
apparent  earnestness  and  assiduity,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trading  house,  he  dispatched  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  his  party  in  a canoe,  to 
make  their  way  up  the  river  to  the  original  place 
of  destination,  there  to  busy  themselves  in  trap- 
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ping  and  collecting  peltries,  and  to  await  his  ar- 
rival at  some  future  period. 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  ascend  beyond  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly  broke  up  his  feigned 
trading  establishment,  embarked  his  men  and 
effects,  and,  after  giving  the  astonished  rear- 
guard of  savages  a galling  and  indignant  mes- 
sage to  take  their  countrymen,  pushed  down  the 
river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neither  oar  nor  pad- 
dle, day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond  the  swoop 
of  these  river  hawks. 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs.  Crooks 
and  M’Lellan  at  this  mortifying  check  to  their 
gainful  enterprise,  was  the  information  that  a ri- 
val trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  ; the  Sioux,  it 
is  said,  having  been  instigated  to  this  outrage  by 
Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  leading  partner  and  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  already  mentioned. 
This  intelligence,  whether  true  or  false,  so  roused 
the  fiery  temper  of  M’Lellan,  that  he  swore,  if 
ever  he  fell  in  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country,  he 
would  shoot  him  on  the  spot  ; a mode  of  redress 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  code  of  honor  prevalent  beyond  the  fron- 
tier. 

If  Crooks  and  M’Lellan  had  been  exasperated 
by  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  and 
the  loss  which  it  had  occasioned,  those  freebooters 
had  been  no  less  indignant  at  being  outwitted  by 
the  white  men,  and  disappointed  of  their  antici- 
pated gains,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would 
be  particularly  hostile  against  the  present  expedi- 
tion, when  they  should  learn  that  these  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  it. 

All  these  causes  of  uneasiness  were  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  Canadian  voyageurs, 
lest  they  should  become  intimidated  ; it  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  prevent  the  rumors  brought 
by  the  Indians  from  leaking  out,  and  they  became 
subjects  of  gossiping  and  exaggeration.  The 
chief  of  the  Omahas,  too,  on  returning  from  a 
hunting  excursion,  reported  that  two  men  had 
been  killed  some  distance  above,  by  a band  of 
Sioux.  This  added  to  the  fears  that  already  be- 
gan to  be  excited.  The  voyageurs  pictured  to 
themselves  bands  of  fierce  warriors  stationed 
along  each  bank  of  the  river,  by  whom  they  would 
be  exposed  to  be  shot  down  in  their  boats  ; or 
lurking  hordes,  who  would  set  on  them  at  night, 
and  massacre  them  in  their  encampments.  Some 
lost  heart,  and  proposed  to  return,  rather  than 
fight  their  way,  and,  in  a manner,  run  the  gaunt- 
let through  the  country  of  these  piratical  maraud- 
ers. In  fact,  three  men  deserted  while  at  this  vil- 
lage. Luckily,  their  place  was  supplied  by  three 
others  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  who  were 
prevailed  on  to  join  the  expedition  by  promises  of 
liberal  pay,  and  by  being  fitted  out  and  equipped 
in  complete  style. 

The  irresolution  and  discontent  visible  among 
some  of  his  people,  arising  at  times  almost  to  mu- 
tiny, and  the  occasional  desertions  which  took 
place  while  thus  among  friendly  tribes,  and  within 
reach  of  the  frontiers,  added  greatly  to  the  anxi- 
eties of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  rendered  him  eager  to 
press  forward  and  leave  a hostile  tract  behind 
him,  so  that  it  would  be  as  perilous  to  return  as 
to  keep  on,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  desert. 

Accordingly  on  the  15th  of  May  he  departed 
from  the  village  of  the  Omahas,  and  set  forward 
toward  the  country  of  the  formidable  Sioux  Te- 
tons. For  the  first  five  days  they  had  a fair  and 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  boats  made  good  progress. 
The  wind  then  came  ahead,  and  the  river  begin- 
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ning  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in  rapidity,  betoken- 
ed the  commencement  ot  the  annual  flood,  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  vernal  rains  of  the  upper  prairies. 

As  they  were  now  entering  a region  where  foes 
might  be  lying  in  wait  on  either  bank,  it  was  de- 
termined, in  hunting  for  game,  to  confine  them- 
selves principally  to  the  islands,  which  sometimes 
extend  to  considerable  length,  and  are  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  abundant  pasturage  and 
shade.  On  one  of  these  they  killed  three  buffa- 
loes and  two  elks,  and,  halting  on  the  edge  of  a 
beautiful  prairie,  made  a sumptuous  hunter’s  re- 
past. They  had  not  long  resumed  their  boats  and 
pulled  along  the  river  banks,  when  they  descried 
a canoe  approaching,  navigated  by  two  men, 
whom,  to  their  surprise,  they  ascertained  to  be 
white  men.  They  proved  to  be  two  of  those 
strange  and  fearless  wanderers  of  the  wilderness, 
the  trappers.  Their  names  were  Benjamin  Jones 
and  Alexander  Carson.  They  had  been  for  two 
years  past  hunting  and  trapping  near  the  head  ot 
the  Missouri,  and  were  thus  floating  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  a cockle-shell  down  a turbulent 
stream,  through  regions  infested  by  savage  tribes, 
yet  apparently  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  nav- 
igating securely'  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

The  acquisition  of  two  such  hardy,  experienced, 
and  dauntless  hunters  was  peculiarly  desirable 
at  the  present  moment.  They  needed  but  little 
persuasion.  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  the 
trapper  ; like  the  sailor,  he  cares  but  little  to 
which  point  of  the  compass  he  steers  ; and  Jones 
and  Carson  readily  abandoned  their  voyage  to  St. 
Louis  and  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific. 

The  two  naturalists,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr. 
Nuttall,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  at  St. 
Louis  still  accompanied  it,  and  pursued  their  re- 
searches on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Nuttall  seems  to 
have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  scientific  pur- 
suits. He  was  a zealous  botanist,  and  all  his  en- 
thusiasm was  awakened  at  beholding  a new 
world,  as  it  were,  opening  upon  him  in  the  bound- 
less prairies,  clad  in  the  vernal  and  variegated 
robe  of  unknown  flowers.  Whenever  the  boats 
landed  at  meal  times,  or  for  any  temporary'  pur- 
pose, he  would  spring  on  shore,  and  set  out  on  a 
hunt  for  new  specimens.  Every  plant  or  flower 
of  a rare  or  unknown  species  was  eagerly  seized 
as  a prize.  Delighted  with  the.  treasures  spread- 
ing themselves  out  before  him,  he  went  groping 
and  stumbling  along  among  a wilderness  of 
sweets,  forgetful  *of  everything  but  his  immediate 
pursuit,  and  had  often  to  besought  after  when  the 
boats  were  about  to  resume  their  course.  At 
such  times  he  would  be  found  far  off  in  the  prairies, 
or  up  the  course  of  some  petty  stream,  laden  with 
plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  Canadian  voyageurs  who  are  a class  of  peo- 
ple that  know  nothing  out  of  their  immediate  line, 
and  with  constitutional  levity  make  a jest  of  any- 
thing they  cannot  understand,  were  extremely 
puzzled  by  this  passion  for  collecting  what  they 
considered  mere  useless  weeds.  When  they  saw 
the  worthy  botanist  coming  back  heavy  laden  with 
his  specimens,  and  treasuring  them  up  as  care- 
fully as  a miser  would  his  hoard,  they  used  to 
make  merry  among  themselves  at  his  expense, 
regarding  him  as  some  whimsical  kind  of  mad- 
man. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  less  exclusive  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  and  combined  the  hunter  and  sports- 
man with  the  naturalist.  He  took  his  rifle  or  his 
fowling-piecewith  him  in  his  geological  researches, 


conformed  to  the  hardy  and  rugged  habits  of  the 
men  around  him,  and  of  course  gained  favor  in 
their  eyes.  He. had  a strong  relish  for  incident 
and  adventure,  was  curious  in  observing  savage 
manners  and  savage  life,  and  ready  to  join  any- 
hunting  or  other  excursion.  Even  now,  that  the 
expedition  was  proceeding  through  a dangerous 
neighborhood,  he  could  not  check  his  propensity 
to  ramble.  Having  observed,  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  of  May,  that  the  river  ahead  made  a great 
bend  which  would  take  up  the  navigation  of  the 
following  day,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  there- 
fore, instead  of  embarking,  he  filled  his  shot- 
pouch  with  parched  corn,  for  provisions,  and  set 
off  to  cross  the  neck  on  foot  and  meet  the  boats 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bend. 
Mr.  Hunt  felt  uneasy  at  his  venturing  thus  alone, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  an  enemy’s 
country  ; but  Mr.  Bradbury  made  light  of  the 
danger,  and  started  off  cheerily  upon  his  ramble. 
His  day  was  passed  pleasantly  in  traversing  a 
beautiful  tract,  making  botanical  and  geological 
researches,  and  observing  the  habits  of  an  exten- 
sive village  of  prairie  dogs,  at  which  he  made  sev- 
eral ineffectual  shots,  without  considering  the  risk 
he  run  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  savages 
that  might  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
fact  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  Sioux  Tetons, 
and  all  the  other  perils  ot  the  country,  when,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  he  stood  near  the 
river  bank,  and  was  looking  out  for  the  boat,  he 
suddenly  felt  a hand  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Start- 
ing and  turning  round,  he  beheld  a naked  savage 
with  a bow  bent,  and  the  arrow  pointed  at  his 
breast.  In  an  instant  his  gun  was  levelled  and 
his  hand  upon  the  lock.  The  Indian  drew  his 
bow  still  further,  but  forbore  to  launch  the  shaft. 
Mr.  Bradbury,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
reflected  that  the  savage,  if  hostile  in  his  intents, 
would  have  shot  him  without  giving  him  a chance 
of  defence  ; he  paused,  therefore,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  The  other  took  it  in  sign  of  friendship, 
and  demanded  in  the  Osage  language  whether  he 
was  a Big  Knife,  or  American.  He  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  inquired  whether  the  other 
were  a Sioux.  To  his  great  relief  he  found  that  lie 
was  a Ponca.  By  this  time  two  other  Indians 
came  running  up,  and  all  three  laid  hold  of  Mr. 
Bradbury  and  seemed  disposed  to  compel  him  to 
go  off  with  them  among  the  hills.  He  resisted,  and 
sitting  down  on  a sand-hill,  contrived  to  amuse 
them  with  a pocket  compass.  When  the  novelty- 
of  this  was  exhausted,  they  again  seized  him,  but 
he  now  produced  a small  microscope.  This  new 
wonder  again  fixed  the  attention  of  the  savages, 
who  have  far  more  curiosity  than  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  allow  them.  While  thus  engaged  one 
of  them  suddenly  leaped  up  and  gave  a war- 
whoop.  The  hand  of  the  hardy  naturalist  was 
again  on  his  gun,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make 
battle,  when  the  Indian  pointed  down  the  river 
and  revealed  the  true  cause  of  his  yell.  It  was  the 
mast  of  one  of  the  boats  appearing  above  the  low 
willows  which  bordered  the  stream.  Mr.  Brad- 
bury felt  infinitely  relieved  by  the  sight.  The  In- 
dians on  their  part  now  showed  signs  of  appre- 
hension, and  were  disposed  to  run  away  ; but  he 
assured  them  of  good  treatment  and  something  to 
drink  if  they  would  accompany  him  on  board  ot  the 
boats.  They  lingered  for  a time,  but  disappeared 
before  the  boats  came  to  land. 

On  the  following  morning  they  appeared  at  the 
camp  accompanied  by  several  of  their  tribe. 
With  them  came  also  a white  man,  who  announced 
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himself  as  a messenger  bearing  missives  for  Mr. 
Hunt.  In  fact  he  brought  a letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
uel Lisa,  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  this 
gentleman  was  going  in  search  of  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and 
had  shifted  his  post  somewhere  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  Lisa  had  left  St.  Louis  three 
weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt,  and  having  heard  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Sioux,  had  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  overtake  him,  that  they 
might  pass  through  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
river  together.  He  had  twenty  stout  oarsmen  in 
his  service,  and  they  plied  their  oars  so  vigorously 
that  he  had  reached  the  Omaha  village  just  four 
days  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hunt.  From 
this  place  he  dispatched  the  messenger  in  ques- 
tion, trusting  to  his  overtaking  the  barges  as  they 
toiled  up  against  the.  stream,  and  were  delayed 
by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  purport  of  his 
letter  was  to  entreat  Mr.  Hunt  to  wait  until  he 
could  come  up  with  him,  that  they  might  unite 
their  forces  and  be  a protection  to  each  other  in 
their  perilous  course  through  the  country  of  the 
Sioux.  In  fact,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained, 
Lisa  was  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  do  him 
some  ill  office  with  the  Sioux  bands,  securing  his 
own  passage  through  their  country  by  pretending 
that  he  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
trade  was  on  his  way  to  them  with  a plentiful 
supply  of  goods.  He  feared,  too,  that  Crooks  and 
M’Lellan  would  take  this  opportunity  to  retort 
upon  him  the  perfidy  which  they  accused  him  of 
having  used,  two  years  previously,  among  these 
very  Sioux.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  did  them 
signal  injustice.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
covert  design  or  treachery  in  their  thought  ; but 
M’Lellan,  when  he  heard  that  Lisa  was  on  his 
way  up  the  river,  renewed  his  open  threat  of 
shooting  him  the  moment  he  met  him  on  Indian 
land. 

The  representations  made  by  Crooks  and  M’Lel- 
lan of  the  treachery  they  had  experienced,  or  fan- 
cied, on  the  part  of  Lisa,  had  great  weight  with 
Mr.  Hunt,  especially  when  he  recollected  the  ob- 
stacles that  had  been  thrown  in  his  own  way  by 
that  gentleman  at  St.  Louis.  He  doubted,  there- 
fore, the  fair  dealing  of  Lisa,  and  feared  that, 
should  they  enter  the  Sioux  country  together,  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  his  influence  with  that 
tribe,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Crooks  and  M’Lel- 
lan, and  instigate  them  to  oppose  his  progress  up 
the  river. 

He  sent  back,  therefore,  an  answer  calculated 
to  beguile  Lisa,  assuring  him  that  he  would  wait 
for  him  at  the  Poncas  village,  which  was  but  a lit- 
tle distance  in  advance  ; but  no  sooner  had  the 
messenger  departed,  than  he  pushed  forward  with 
all  diligence,  barely  stopping  at  the  village  to 
procure  a supply  of  dried  buffalo  meat,  and  hast- 
ening to  leave  the  other  party  as  far  behind  as 
possible,  thinking  there  was  less  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  open  hostility  of  Indian  foes  than 
from  the  quiet  strategy  of  an  Indian  trader. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  party  left  the  Pon- 
cas village,  about  a league  beyond  which  they 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Quicourt,  or  Rapid 
River  (called,  in  the  original  French,  /’ Eau  Qui 
Coitrt).  After  having  proceeded  some  distance 
further,  they  landed,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 


In  the  evening  camp  the  voyageurs  gossiped,  as 
usual,  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  especially 
over  intelligence  picked  up  among  the  Poncas. 
These  Indians  had  confirmed  the  previous  reports 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sioux,  and  had  as- 
sured them  that  five  tribes,  or  bands,  of  that  fierce 
nation  were  actually  assembled  higher  up  the 
river,  and  waiting  to  cut  them  off.  This  evening 
gossip,  and  the  terrific  stories  of  Indian  warfare 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  produced  a strong  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  irresolute,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  two  men 
who  had  joined  the  party  at  the  Omaha  village, 
and  been  so  bounteously  fitted  out,  had  deserted 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  equipments.  As  it  was  known  that  one  of 
them  could  not  swim,  it  was  hoped  that  the  banks 
of  the  Quicourt  River  would  bring  them  to  a 
halt.  A general  pursuit  was  therefore  instituted, 
but  without  success. 

On  the  following  morning  (May  26th),  as  they 
were  all  on  shore,  breakfasting  on  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful banks  of  the  river,  they  observed  two  canoes 
descending  along  the  opposite  side.  By  the  aid 
of  spy-glasses  they  ascertained  that  there  were 
two  white  men  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  one  in  the 
other.  A gun  was  discharged,  which  called  the 
attention  of  the  voyagers,  who  crossed  over. 
They»proved  to  be  three  Kentucky  hunters,  of  the 
true  “ dreadnought”  stamp.  Their  names  were 
Edward  Robinson,  John  Hoback,  and  Jacob  Riz- 
ner.  Robinson  was  a veteran  backwoodsman, 
sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  Indians  on  ” The  Bloody 
Ground.”  In  one  of  these  battles  he  had  been 
scalped,  and  he  still  wore  a handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head  to  protect  the  part.  These  men 
had  passed  several  years  in  the  upper  wilderness. 
They  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
pany under  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  him  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  driven  from  his  post  on  the  Missouri  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  Blackfeet.  After  crossing  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Henry  had  established  himself 
on  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Columbia 
River.  There  they  had  remained  with  him  for 
some  months,  hunting  and  trapping,  until,  hav- 
ing satisfied  their  wandering  propensities,  they 
felt  disposed  to  return  to  the  families  and  comfort- 
able homes  which  they  had  left  in  Kentucky. 
They  had  accordingly  made  their  way  back 
across  the  mountains  and  down  the  rivers,  and 
were  in  full  career  for  St.  Louis,  when  thus  sud- 
denly interrupted.  The  sight  of  a powerful  party 
of  traders,  trappers,  hunters,  and  voyageurs,  well 
armed  and  equipped, furnished  at  all  points, in  high 
health  and  spirits,  and  banqueting  lustily  on  the 
green  margin  of  the  river,  was  a spectacle  equal- 
ly stimulating  to  these  veteran  backwoodsmen 
with  the  glorious  array  of  a campaigning  army  to 
an  old  soldier  ; but  when  they  learned  the  grand 
scope  and  extent  of  the  enterprise  in  hand,  it  was 
irresistible  : homes  and  families  and  all  the 
charms  of  green  Kentucky  vanished  from  their 
thoughts  ; they  cast  loose  their  canoes  to  drift 
down  the  stream,  and  joyfully  enlisted  in  the 
band  of  adventurers.  They  engaged  on  similar 
terms  with  some  of  the  other  hunters.  The  com- 
pany was  to  fit  them  out,  and  keep  them  supplied 
with  the  requisite  equipments  and  munitions,  and 
they  were  to  yield  one  half  of  the  produce  of  their 
hunting  and  trapping. 

The  addition  of  three  such  staunch  recruits  was 
extremely  acceptable  at  this  dangerous  part  of  the 
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river.  The  knowledge  of  the  country  which  they 
had  acquired,  also,  in  their  journeys  and  hunting 
excursions  along  the  rivers  and  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  all  important  ; in  fact,  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  them  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to 
alter  his  future  course.  He  had  hitherto  intended 
to  proceed  by  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
in  their  famous  exploring  expedition,  ascending 
the  Missouri  to  its  forks,  and  thence  going,  by 
land,  across  the  mountains.  These  men  informed 
him,  however,  that  on  taking  that  course  he  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  country  infested  by  the 
savage  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed to  their  hostilities  ; they  being,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  exasperated  to  deadly  ani- 
mosity against  the  whites,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  their  tribe  by  the  hands  of  Captain 
Lewis.  They  advised  him  rather  to  pursue  a 
route  more  to  the  southward,  being  the  same  by 
which  they  had  returned.  This  would  carry  them 
over  the  mountains  about  where  the  head-waters 
of  the  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone  take  their  rise, 
at  a place  much  more  easy  and  practicable  than 
that  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  crossed.  In  pur- 
suing this  course,  also,  he  would  pass  through  a 
country  abounding  with  game,  where  he  would 
have  a better  chance  of  procuring  a constant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  than  by  the  other  route,  and 
would  run  less  risk  of  molestation  from  the  Black- 
feet.  Should  he  adopt  this  advice,  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  abandon  the  river  at  the  Aricara 
town,  at  which  he  would  arrive  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  As  the  Indians  at  that  town  possessed 
horses  in  abundance,  he  might  purchase  a suffi- 
cient number  of  them  for  his  great  journey  over- 
land, which  would  commence  at  that  place. 

After  reflecting  on  this  advice,  and  consulting 
with  his  associates,  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  follow  the  route  thus  pointed  out,  in 
which  the  hunters  engaged  to  pilot  him. 

The  party  continued  their  voyage  with  delight- 
ful May  weather.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the 
river  were  gayly  painted  with  innumerable  flow- 
ers, exhibiting  the  motley  confusion  of  colors  of 
a Turkey  carpet.  The  beautiful  islands  also,  on 
which  they  occasionally  halted,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  mingled  grove  and  garden.  The 
trees  were  often  covered  with  clambering  grape- 
vines in  blossom,  which  perfumed  the  air.  Be- 
tween the  stately  masses  of  the  groves  were  grassy 
lawns  and  glades,  studded  with  flowers,  or  inter- 
spersed with  rose-bushes  in  full  bloom.  These 
islands  were  often  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  and  the  antelope,  who  had  made  innumerable 
paths  among  the  trees  and  thickets,  which  had 
the  effect  of  the  mazy  walks  and  alleys  of  parks 
and  shrubberies.  Sometimes,  where  the  river 
passed  between  high  banks  and  bluffs,  the  roads, 
made  by  the  tramp  of  buffaloes  for  many  ages 
along  the  face  of  the  heights,  looked  like  so  many 
well-travelled  highways.  At  other  places  the 
banks  were  banded  with  great  veins  of  iron  ore, 
laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of  the  river.  At  one 
place  the  course  of  the  river  was  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  fifteen  miles.  The  banks 
sloped  gently  to  its  margin,  without  a single  tree, 
but  bordered  with  grass  and  herbage  of  a vivid 
green.  Along  each  bank,  for  the  whole  fifteen 
miies,  extended  a stripe,  one  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  of  a deep  rusty  brown,  indicating  an  in- 
exhaustible bed  of  iron,  through  the  centre  of 
which  the  Missouri  had  worn  its  way.  Indica- 
tions of  the  continuance  of  this  bed  were  after- 
ward observed  higher  up  the  river.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  mineral  magazines  which  nature  has 


provided  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  realm  of  fertility, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  immense  beds 
of  coal  on  the  same  river,  seem  garnered  up  as 
the  elements  of  t+ie  future  wealth  and  power  of  the 
mighty  West. 

The  sight  of  these  mineral  treasures  greatly  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  it  was 
tantalizing  to  him  to  be  checked  in  his  scientific 
researches,  and  obliged  to  forego  his  usual  ram- 
bles on  shore  ; but  they  were  now  entering  the 
fated  country  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  in  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  wander  about  unguarded. 

This  country  extends  for  some  days’  journey 
along  the  river,  and  consists  of  vast  prairies,  here 
and  there  diversified  by  swelling  hills,  and  cut  up 
by  ravines,  the  channels  of  turbid  streams  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  but  almost  destitute  of  water  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  summer.  Here  and  there, on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  or  along  the  alluvial  borders  and 
bottoms  of  the  ravines,  are  groves  and  skirts  of 
forest  ; but  for  the  most  part  the  country  present- 
ed to  the  eye  a boundless  waste,  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  trees. 

The  soil  of  this  immense  region  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  copperas,  alum,  and 
glauber  salts  ; its  various  earths  impart  a deep 
tinge  to  the  streams  which  drain  it,  and  these, 
with  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  along  the  Mis- 
souri, give  to  the  waters  of  that  river  much  of 
the  coloring  matter  with  which  they  are  clouded. 

Over  this  vast  tract  the  roving  bands  of  the  Si- 
oux Tetons  hold  their  vagrant  sway,  subsisting 
by  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and 
the  antelope,  and  waging  ruthless  warfare  with 
other  wandering  tribes. 

As  the  boats  made  their  way  up  the  stream  bor- 
dered by  this  land  of  danger,  many  of  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs,  whose  fears  had  been  awakened, 
would  regard  with  a distrustful  eye  the  boundless 
waste  extending  on  each  side.  All,  however,  was 
silent,  and  apparently  untenanted  by  a human  be- 
ing. Now  and  then  a herd  of  deer  would  be  seen 
feeding  tranquilly  among  the  flowery  herbage,  or  a 
line  of  buffaloes,  like  a caravan  on  its  march,  mov- 
ing across  the  distant  profile  of  the  prairie.  The  Ca- 
nadians, however,  began  to  apprehend  an  ambush 
in  every  thicket,  and  to  regard  the  broad,  tranquil 
plain  as  a sailor  eyes  some  shallow  and  perfidious 
sea,  which,  though  smooth  and  safe  to  the  eye. 
conceals  the  lurking  rock  or  treacherous  shoal. 
The  very  name  of  a Sioux  became  a watchword  of 
terror.  Not  an  elk,  a wolf,  or  any  other  animal, 
could  appear  on  the  hills,  but  the  boats  resounded 
with  exclamations  from  stern  to  stern,  “ Voila  les 
Sioux!"  “ Voila  les  Sioux!' ’ (there  are  the  Sioux  ! 
there  are  the  Sioux  !).  Whenever  it  was  practica- 
ble, the  night  encampment  was  on  some  island  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  as  the  travel- 
lers were  breakfasting  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  usual  alarm  was  given,  but  with  more 
reason,  as:  two  Indians  actually  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  a bluff  on  the  opposite  or  northeast 
side,  and  harangued  them  in  a loud  voice.  As  it 
was  impossible  at  that  distance  to  distinguish 
what  they  said,  Mr.  Hunt,  after  breakfast,  crossed 
the  river  with  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  converse  with  them,  while  the 
rest  remained  watching,  in  mute  susj^ense,  the 
movements  of  the  parties.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunt 
landed,  one  of  the  Indians  disappeared  behind  the 
hill,  but  shortly  reappeared  on  horseback,  and 
went  scouring  off  across  the  heights.  Mr.  Hunt 
held  some  conference  with  the  remaining  savage, 
and  then  recrossed  the  river  to  his  party. 
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These  two  Indians  proved  to  be  spies  or  scouts 
of  a large  war  party  encamped  about  a league  off, 
and  numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty  lodges, 
or  about  six  hundred  warriors,  of  three  different 
tribes  of  Sioux  ; the  Yangtons  Ahna,  the  Tetons 
Bois-brule,  and  the  Tetons  Min-na-kine-azzo. 
They  expected  daily  to  be  reinforced  by  two  other 
tribes,  and  had  been  waiting  eleven  days  for  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  party,  with  a determination 
to  oppose  their  progress  up  the  river  ; being  re- 
solved to  prevent  all  trade  of  the  white  men  with 
their  enemies  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and  Mina- 
tarees.  The  Indian  who  had  galloped  off  on 
horseback  had  gone  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  party,  so  that  they  might  now  look  out  for 
some  fierce  scenes  with  those  piratical  savages,  of 
whom  they  had  received  so  many  formidable  ac- 
counts. 

The  party  braced  up  their  spirits  to  the  en- 
counter, and  re-embarking,  pulled  resolutely  up 
the  stream.  An  island  for  some  time  intervened 
between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ; 
but  on  clearing  the  upper  end,  they  came  in  full 
view  of  the  hostile  shore.  There  was  a ridge  of 
hills,  down  which  the  savages  were  pouring  in 
great  numbers,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  on 
foot.  Reconnoitering  them  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  they  perceived  that  they  were  all  in  war- 
like array,  painted  and  decorated  for  battle.  Their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  and  a few  short 
carbines,  and  most  of  them  had  round  shields. 
Altogether  they  had  a wild  and  gallant  appear- 
ance, and,  taking  possession  of  a point  which 
commanded  the  river,  ranged  themselves  along  the 
bank  as  if  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  front  of  war,  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  companions  held  counsel  together. 
It  was  plain  that  the  rumors  they  had  heard  were 
correct,  and  the  Sioux  were  determined  to  oppose 
their  progress  by  force  of  arms.  To  attempt  to 
■elude  them  and  continue  along  the  river  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  strength  of  the  mid-current 
was  too  violent  to  be  withstood,  and  the  boats 
were  obliged  to  ascend  along  the  river  banks. 
These  banks  were  often  high  and  perpendicular, 
affording  the  savages  frequent  stations,  from 
whence,  safe  themselves,  and  almost  unseen,  they 
might  shower  down  their  missiles  upon  the  boats 
below,  and  retreat  at  will,  without  danger  from 
pursuit.  Nothing  apparently  remained,  there- 
fore, but  to  fight  or  turn  back.  The  Sioux  far 
outnumbered  them,  it  is  true,  but  their  own  party 
was  about  sixty  strong,  well  armed  and  supplied 
with  ammunition  ; and  besides  their  guns  and  ri- 
fles, they  had  a swivel  and  two  howitzers  mounted 
in  the  boats.  Should  they  succeed  in  breaking 
this  Indian  force  by  one  vigorous  assault,  it  was 
likely  they  would  be  deterred  from  making  any 
future  attack  of  consequence.  The  fighting  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  instantly  adopted,  and  the 
boats  pulled  to  shore  nearly  opposite  to  the  hos- 
tile force.  Here  the  arms  were  all  examined  and 
put  in  order.  The  swivel  and  howitzers  were  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  discharged,  to  let  the 
savages  know  by  the  report  how  formidably  they 
were  provided.  The  noise  echoed  along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  must  have  startled  the 
warriors,  who  were  only  accustomed  to  sharp  re- 
ports of  rifles.  The  same  pieces  were  then  load- 
ed with  as  many  bullets  as  they  would  probably 
bear  ; after  which  the  whole  party  embarked  and 
pulled  across  the  river.  The  Indians  remained 
watching  them  in  silence,  their  painted  forms  and 
visages  glaring  in  the  sun,  and  their  feathers  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze.  The  poor  Canadians  eyed 


them  with  rueful  glances,  and  now  and  then  a 
fearful  ejaculation  would  escape  them.  “ Par- 
bleu  ! this  is  a sad  scrape  we  are  in,  brother  !” 
would  one  mutter  to  the  next  oarsman.  “ Ay, 
ay  !”  the  other  would  reply,  “we  are  not  going 
to  a wedding,  my  friend  !” 

When  the  boats  arrived  within  rifle  shot,  the 
hunters  and  other  fighting  personages  on  board 
seized  their  weapons,  and  prepared  for  action. 
As  they  rose  to  fire,  a contusion  took  place  among 
the  savages.  They  displayed  their  buffalo  robes, 
raised  them  with  both  hands  above  their  heads, 
and  then  spread  them  before  them  on  the  ground. 
At  sight  of  this  Pierre  Dorion  eagerly  cried  out  to 
the  party  not  to  fire,  as  this  movement  was  a 
peaceful  signal,  and  an  invitation  to  a parley.  Im- 
mediately about  a dozen  of  the  principal  warriors, 
separating  from  the  rest,  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  lighted  a fire,  seated  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  round  it,  and,  displaying  the  calumet, 
invited  the  party  to  land.  Mr.  Hunt  now  called 
a council  of  the  partners  on  board  of  his  boat. 
The  question  was,  whether  to  trust  to  the  amicable 
overtures  of  these  ferocious  people  ? It  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative  ; for,  otherwise,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  fight  them.  The  main  body 
of  the  party  were  ordered  to  remain  on  board  of 
the  boats,  keeping  within  shot,  and  prepared  to  fire 
in  case  of  any  signs  of  treachery  ; while  Mr.  Hunt 
and  the  other  partners  (M’Kenzie,  Crooks,  Mil- 
ler, and  M’Lellan),  proceeded  to  land,  accom- 
panied by  the  interpreter  and  Mr.  Bradbury.  The 
chiefs  who  awaited  them  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  remained  seated  in  their  semicircle  without 
stirring  a limb  or  moving  a muscle,  motionless  as 
so  many  statues.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
advanced  without  hesitation,  and  took  their  seats 
on  the  sand  so  as  to  complete  the  circle.  The 
band  of  warriors  who  lined  the  banks  above  stood 
looking  down  in  silent  groups  and  clusters,  some 
ostentatiously  equipped  and  decorated,  others  en- 
tirely naked,  but  fantastically  painted,  and  all 
variously  armed.  i 

The  pipe  of  peace  was  now  brought  forward 
with  due  ceremony.  The  bowl  was  of  a species  of 
red  stone  resembling  porphyry  ; the  stem  was  six 
feet  in  length,  decorated  with  tufts  of  horse-hair 
dyed  red.  The  pipebearer  stepped  within  the  cir- 
cle, lighted  the  pipe,  held  it  toward  the  sun,  then 
toward  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  after 
which  he  handed  it  to  the  principal  chief.  The 
latter  smoked  a tew  whiffs,  then,  holding  the  head 
of  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  offered  the  other  end  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  to  each  one  successively  in  the  cir- 
cle. When  all  had  smoked,  it  was  considered  that 
an  assurance  of  good  faith  and  amity  had  been 
interchanged.  Mr.  Hunt  now  made  a speech  in 
French,  which  was  interpreted  as  he  proceeded 
by  Pierre  Dorion.  He  informed  the  Sioux  of  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition,  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  which  was,  not  to  trade  with  any  of 
the  tribes  up  the  river,  but  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  west,  in  search  of 
some  of  their  brothers,  whom  they  had  not  seen 
for  eleven  months.  That  he  had  heard  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sioux  to  oppose  his  passage,  and 
was  prepared,  as  they  might  see,  to  effect  it  at  all 
hazards  ; nevertheless  his  feelings  toward  the 
Sioux  were  friendly,  in  proof  of  which  he  had 
brought  them  a present  of  tobacco  and  corn.  So 
saying,  he  ordered  about  fifteen  carottes  of  to- 
bacco, and  as  many  bags  of  corn,  to  be  brought 
from  the  boat  and  laid  in  a heap  near  the  council 
fire. 

The  sight  of  these  presents  mollified  the  chief* 
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tain,  who  hacl  doubtless  been  previously  rendered 
considerate  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  white 
men,  the  judicious  disposition  of  their  little  arma- 
ment, the  completeness  of  their  equipments,  and 
the  compact  array  of  battle  which  they  presented. 
He  made  a speech  in  reply,  in  which  he  stated  the 
object  of  their  hostile  assemblage,  which  had  been 
merely  to  prevent  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  going  to  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and 
Minatarees,  with  whom  they  were  at  war  ; but 
being  now  convinced  that  the  party  were  carry- 
ing no  supplies  of  the  kind,  but  merely  proceed- 
ing in  quest  of  their  brothers  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, they  would  not  impede  them  in  their  voy- 
age. He  concluded  by  thanking  them  for  their 
present,  and  advising  them  to  encamp  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  some  young 
men  among  his  warriors  for  whose  discretion  he 
could  not  be  answerable,  and  who  might  be  trou- 
blesome. 

Here  ended  the  conference  : they  all  arose, 
shook  hands,  and  parted.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions re-embarked,  and  the  boats  proceeded  on 
their  course  unmolested. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (June 
1st)  they  arrived  at  the  great  bend,  where  the 
river  winds  for  about  thirty  miles  round  a circu- 
lar peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  not  above  two 
thousand  yards  across.  On  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  they  descried  two  Indians 
standing  on  a high  bank  of  the  river,  waving  and 
spreading  their  buffalo  robes  in  signs  of  amity. 
They  immediately  pulled  to  shore  and  landed. 
On  approaching  the  savages,  however,  the  latter 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  alarm,  spreading  out 
their  arms  horizontally,  according  to  their  mode 
of  supplicating  clemency.  The  reason  was  soon 
explained.  They  proved  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the 
very  war  party  that  had  brought  Messrs.  Crocks 
and  M’Lellan  to  a stand  two  years  before,  and 
obliged  them  to  escape  down  the  river.  They  ran 
to  embrace  these  gentlemen,  as  if  delighted  to 
meet  with  them  ; yet  they  evidently  feared  some 
retaliation  of  their  past  misconduct,  nor  were 
they  quite  at  ease  until  the  pipe  of  peace  had  been 
smoked. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  been  informed  that  the  tribe 
to  which  these  men  belonged  had  killed  three 
white  men  during  the  preceding  summer  re- 
proached them  with  the  crime,  and  demanded 
their  reasons  for  such  savage  hostility.  “ We  kill 
white  men,”  replied  one  of  the  chiefs,  “ because 
white  men  kill  us.  That  very  man,”  added  he, 
pointing  to  Carson,  one  of  the  new  recruits, 
“ killed  one  of  our  brothers  last  summer.  The 
three  white  men  were  slain  to  avenge  his  death.” 

The  chief  was  correct  in  his  reply.  Carson  ad- 
mitted that,  being  with  a party  of  Arickaras  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  seeing  a war  party 
of  Sioux  on  the  opposite  side,  he  had  fired  with 
his  rifle  across.  It  was  a random  shot,  made 
without  much  expectation  of  effect,  for  the  river 
was  full  half  a mile  in  breadth.  Unluckily  it 
brought  down  a Sioux  warrior,  for  whose  wanton 
destruction  threefold  vengeance  had  been  taken, 
as  has  been  stated.  In  this  way  outrages  are 
frequently  committed  on  the  natives  by  thought- 
less or  mischievous  white  men  ; the  Indians  re- 
taliate according  to  a law  of  their  code,  which 
requires  blood  for  blood  ; their  act,  of  what  with 
them  is  pious  vengeance,  resounds  throughout 


the  land,  and  is  represented  as  wanton  and  un- 
provoked ; the  neighborhood  is  roused  to  arms  ; 
a war  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
half  the  tribe,  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  their  ex- 
pulsion from  their  hereditary  homes.  Such  is  too 
often  the  real  history  of  Indian  warfare,  which  in 
general  is  traced  up  only  to  some  vindictive  act 
of  a savage  ; while  the  outrage  of  the  scoundrel 
white  man  that  provoked  it  is  sunk  in  silence. 

The  two  chiefs,  having  smoked  their  pipe  of 
peace  and  received  a few  presents,  departed  well 
satisfied.  In  a little  while  two  others  appeared 
on  horseback,  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the  boats. 
They  had  seen  the  presents  given  to  their  com- 
rades, but  were  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  came 
after  the  boats  to  ask  for  more.  Being  somewhat 
peremptory  and  insolent  in  their  demands,  Mr. 
Hunt  gave  them  a fiat  refusal,  and  threatened,  if 
they  or  any  of  their  tribe  followed  him  with  simi- 
lar demands,  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  They 
turned  and  rode  off  in  a furious  passion.  As  he 
was  ignorant  what  force  these  chiefs  might  have 
behind  the  hills,  and  as  it  was  very  possible  they 
might  take  advantage  of  some  pass  of  the  river  to 
attack  the  boats,  Mr.  Hunt  called  all  stragglers 
on  board  and  prepared  for  such  emergency.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  large  boat  commanded  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  should  ascend  along  the  northeast' side 
of  the  river,  and  the  three  smaller  boats  along 
the  south  side.  By  this  arrangement  each  party 
would  command  a view  of  the  opposite  heights 
above  the  heads  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their  com- 
panions, and  could  give  the  alarm  should  they 
perceive  any  Indians  lurking  there.  The  signal 
of  alarm  was  to  be  two  shots  fired  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

The  boats  proceeded  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  without  seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  large 
boat,  commanded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divided  by  a long  sand-bar,  which 
apparently,  however,  left  a sufficient  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore  along  which  they  were  ad- 
vancing. He  kept  up  this  channel,  therefore,  for 
some  distance,  until  the  water  proved  too  shallow 
for  the  boat.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put 
about,  return  down  the  channel,  and  pull  round 
the  lower  end  of  the  sand-bar  into  the  main 
stream.  Just  as  he  had  given  orders  to  this  effect 
to  his  men,  two  signal  guns  were  fired  from  the 
J?oats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  moment  a file  of  savage  warriors  wTas  ob- 
served pouring  down  from  the  impending  bank, 
and  gathering  on  the  shore  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  bar.  They  were  evidently  a war  party,  being 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  battle-clubs,  and 
carbines,  and  round  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  and 
their  naked  bodies  were  painted  with  black  and 
white  stripes.  The  natural  inference  was  that 
they  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  of  Sioux  which 
had  been  expected  by  the  great  war  party,  and 
that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  the  two 
chiefs  who  had  been  enraged  by  the  refusal  and 
the  menace  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Here  then  was  a fear- 
ful predicament.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  crew  seemed 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a trap.  The  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  about  a hundred,  had  already  taken 
possession  of  a point  near  which  the  boat  would 
have  to  pass  : others  kept  pouring  down  the  bank, 
and  it  was  probable  that  some  would  remain 
posted  on  the  top  of  the  height. 

The  hazardous  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  per- 
ceived by  those  in  the  other  boats,  and  they  hast- 
ened to  his  assistance.  They  were  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  sand-bar,  however,  and  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  the  river,  and  saw,  with  intense 
anxiety,  the  number  of  savages  continually  aug- 
menting, at  the  lower  end  of  the  channel,  so  that 
the  boat  would  be  exposed  to  a fearful  attack  be- 
fore they  could  render  it  any  assistance.  Their 
anxiety  increased,  as  they  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
party  descending  the  channel  and  dauntlessly  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  danger  ; but  it  suddenly 
changed  into  surprise  on  beholding  the  boat  pass 
close  by  the  savage  horde  unmolested,  and  steer 
out  safely  into  the  broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  of  warriors 
was  in  motion.  They  ran  along  the  bank  until 
they  were  opposite  to  the  boats,  then  throwing  by 
their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes, ' plunged  into 
the  river,  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats  and 
surrounded  them  in  crowds,  seeking  to  shake 
hands  with  every  individual  on  board  ; for  the  In- 
dians have  long  since  found  this  to  be  the  white 
man’s  token  of  amity,  and  they  carry  it  to  an  ex- 
treme. 

All  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The  In- 
dians proved  to  be  a war  party  of  Arickaras, 
Mandans,  and  Minatarees,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  warriors,  and  bound  on  a foray  against 
the  Sioux.  Their  war  plans  were  abandoned  for 
the  present,  and  they  determined  to  return  to  the 
Arickara  town,  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  white  men  arms  and  ammunition  that  would 
enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  advantage  over 
their  enemies. 

The  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient  place 
for  encamping.  The  tents  were  pitched  ; the 
warriors  fixed  their  camp  at  about  a hundred 
yards  distant  ; provisions  were  furnished  from  the 
boats  sufficient  for  all  parties  ; there  was  hearty 
though  rude  feasting  in  both  camps,  and  in  the 
evening  the  red  warriors  entertained  their  white 
friends  with  dances  and  songs,  that  lasted  until 
after  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning  (July  3d)  the  travel- 
lers re-embarked,  and  took  a temporary  leave  of 
their  Indian  friends,  who  intended  to  proceed  im- 
mediately for  the  Arickara  town,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  three  days,  long  before  the 
boats  could  reach  there.  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  the  chief  came  galloping  along 
the  shore  and  made  signs  for  a parley.  He  said 
his  people  could  not  go  home  satisfied  unless  they 
had  something  to  take  with  them  to  prove  that 
they  had  met  with  the  white  men.  Mr.  Hunt 
understood  the  drift  of  the  speech,  and  made  the 
chief  a present  of  a cask  of  powder,  a bag  of 
balls,  and  three  dozen  of  knives,  with  which  he 
was  highly  pleased.  While  the  chief  was  receiv- 
ing these  presents  an  Indian  came  running  along 
the  shore,  and  announced  that  a boat,  filled  with 
white  men,  was  coming  up  the  river.  This  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  tidings  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
correctly  concluded  it  to  be  the  boat  of  Mr.  Man- 
uel Lisa  ; and  he  was  vexed  to  find  that  alert  and 
adventurous  trader  upon  his  heels,  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  have  outmanoeuvred,  and  left  far  be- 
hind. Lisa,  however,  was  too  much  experienced 
in  the  wiles  of  Indian  trade  to  be  lulled  by  the 
promise  of  waiting  for  him  at  the  Poncas  village  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  allowed  himself  no  re- 
pose, and  had  strained  every  nerve  to  overtake 
the  rival  party,  and  availing  himself  of  the  moon- 
light, had  even  sailed  during  a considerable  part 
of  the  night.  In  this  he  was  partly  prompted  by 
his  apprehensions  of  the  Sioux,  having  met  a boat 
which  had  probably  passed  Mr.  Hunt’s  party  in 
the  night,  and  which  had  been  fired  into  by  these 
savages. 


On  hearing  that  Lisa  was  so  near  at  hand,  Mr. 
Hunt  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  any 
longer  to  evade  him  ; after  proceeding  a few  miles 
further,  therefore,  he  came  to  a halt  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  In  a little  while  the  barge 
of  Lisa  made  its  appearance.  It  came  sweeping 
gently  up  the  river,  manned  by  its  twenty  stout 
oarsmen,  and  armed  by  a swivel  mounted  at  the 
bow.  The  whole  number  on  board  amounted  to 
twenty-six  men  ; among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry 
Breckenridge,  then  a young,  enterprising  man  ; 
who  was  a mere  passenger,  tempted  by  notions  of 
curiosity  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisa.  He  has  since 
made  himself  known  by  various  writings,  among 
which  may  be  noted  a narrative  of  this  very  voy- 
age. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded 
with  uneasiness  by  Mr.  Hunt,  roused  the  ire  of 
M’Lellan  ; who  calling  to  mind  old  grievances, 
began  to  look  round  for  his  rifle,  as  it  he  really 
intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and 
shoot  him  on  the  spot  ; and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  Mr.  Hunt  was  enabled  to  restrain  his 
ire,  and  prevent  a scene  of  outrage  and  contu- 
sion. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus  mu- 
tually distrustful,  could  not  be  very  cordial  ; and 
as  to  Messrs.  Crooks  and  M’Lellan,  though  they 
refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  they  regarded  in 
grim  defiance  their  old  rival  and  underplotter.  In 
truth,  a general  distrust  prevailed  throughout  the 
party  concerning  Lisa  and  his  intentions.  They 
considered  him  artful  and  slippery,  and  secretly 
anxious  for  the  failure  of  their  expedition.  There 
being  now  nothing  more  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Sioux,  they  suspected  that  Lisa  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  twenty-oared  barge  to  leave  them 
and  get  first  among  the  Arickaras.  As  he  had 
traded  with  those  people  and  possessed  great  in- 
fluence over  them,  it  was  feared  he  might  make 
use  of  it  to  impede  the  business  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  party.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  upon  his  movements  ; and  M’Lellan 
swore  that  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  treachery  on 
his  part,  he  would  instantly  put  his  old  threat  into 
execution. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings,  the  two  parties  maintained  an 
outward  appearance  of  civility,  and  for  two  days 
continued  forward  in  company  with  some  degree 
of  harmony.  On  the  third  day,  however,  an  ex- 
plosion took  place,  and  it  was  produced  by  no  less 
a personage  than  Pierre  Dorion,  the  half-breed 
interpreter.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
worthy  had  been  obliged  to  steal  a march  from 
St.  Louis,  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  an  old 
whiskey  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  and  by  which  Mr.  Lisa  had  hoped  to 
prevent  his  enlisting  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  expedition. 
Dorion,  since  the  arrival  of  Lisa,  had  kept  aloof, 
and  regarded  him  with  a sullen  and  dogged  as- 
pect. On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  two  parties  were 
brought  to  a halt  by  a heavy  rain,  and  remained 
encamped  about  a hundred  yards  apart.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  Lisa  undertook  to  tamper  with 
the  faith  of  Pierre  Dorion,  and,  inviting  him  on 
board  of  his  boat,  regaled  him  with  his  favorite 
whiskey.  When  he  thought  him  sufficiently  mel- 
lowed, he  proposed  to  him  to  quit  the  service  of  his 
new  employers  and  return  to  his  old  allegiance. 
Finding  him  not  to  be  moved  by  soft  words,  he 
called  to  mind  his  old  debt  to  the  company,  and 
threatened  to  carry  him  off  by  force,  in  payment  of 
it.  The  mention  of  this  debt  always  stirred  up  the 
gall  of  Pierre  Dorion,  bringing  with  it  the  remem- 
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brance  of  the  whiskey  extortion.  A violent  quarrel 
arose  between  him  and  Lisa,  and  he  left  the  boat 
in  high  dudgeon.  His  first  step  was  to  repair  to 
the  tent  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  reveal  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  shake  his  faith.  While  he  was 
yet  talking  Lisa  entered  the  tent,  under  the  pre- 
text of  coming  to  borrow  a towing  line.  High 
words  instantly  ensued  between  him  and  Dorion, 
which  ended  by  the  hall-breed’s  dealing  him  a 
blow.  A quarrel  in  the  “ Indian  country,”  how- 
ever, is  not  to.  be  settled  with  fisticuffs.  Lisa 
immediately  rushed  to  his  boat  for  a weapon. 
Dorion  snatched  up  a pair  of  pistols  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  placed  himself  in  battle  array. 
The  noise  had  roused  the  camp,  and  every  one 
pressed  to  know  the  cause.  Lisa  now  reappeared 
upon -the  field  with  a knife  stuck  in  his  girdle. 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify 
his  ire,  accompanied  him  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Pierre  Dorion’s  pistols  gave  him  the  advantage, 
and  he  maintained  a most  warlike  attitude.  In 
the  mean  time  Crooks  and  M’Lellan  had  learnt 
the  cause  of  the  affray,  and  were  each  eager  to 
take  the  quarrel  into  their  own  hands.  A scene 
of  uproar  and  hubbub  ensued  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. M’Lellan  would  have  brought  his  rifle  into 
play  and  settled  all  old  and  new  grudges  by  a pull 
of  the  trigger,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Mr. 
Hunt.  That  gentleman  acted  as  moderator,  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  a general  mel^e  ; in  the 
midst  of  the  brawl,  however,  an  expression  was 
made  use  of  by  Lisa  derogatory  to  his  own  honor. 
In  an  instant  the  tranquil  spirit  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 
in  a flame.  He  now  became  as  eager  for  fight  as 
any  one  on  the  ground,  and  challenged  Lisa  to 
settle  the  dispute  on  the  spot  with  pistols.  Lisa 
repaired  to  his  boat  to  arm  himself  for  the  deadly 
feud.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Breckenridge,  who,  novices  in  Indian  life  and  the 
“ chivalry”  of  the  frontier,  had  no  relish  lor 
scenes  of  blood  and  brawl.  By  their  earnest  medi- 
ation the  quarrel  was  with  great  difficulty  brought 
to  a close  without  bloodshed  ; but  the  two  leaders 
of  the  rival  camps  separated  in  anger,  and  all 
personal  intercourse  ceased  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  rival  parties  now  coasted  along  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river,  within  sight  of  each  other  ; 
the  barges  of  Mr.  Hunt  always  keeping  some  dis- 
tance in  the  advance,  lest  Lisa  should  push  on 
and  get  first  to  the  Arickara  village.  The  scenery 
and  objects,  as  they  proceeded,  gave  evidence  that 
they  were  advancing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
domains  of  savage  nature.  Boundless  wastes 
kept  extending  to  the  eye,  more  and  more  ani- 
mated by  herds  of  buffalo.  Sometimes  these 
unwieldy  animals  were  seen  moving  in  long  pro- 
cession across  the  silent  landscape  ; at  other  times 
they  were  scattered  about,  singly  or  in  groups,  on 
the  broad-enamelled  prairies  and  green  accliv- 
ities, some  cropping  the  rich  pasturage,  others 
reclining  amid  the  flowery  herbage  ; the  whole 
scene  realizing  in  a manner  the  old  scriptural  de- 
scriptions of  the  vast  pastoral  countries  of  the 
Orient,  with  “ cattle  upon  a thousand  hills.” 

At  one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely  lined 
with  buffaloes  ; many  were  making  their  way 
across  the  stream,  snorting,  and  blowing,  and 
floundering.  Numbers,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
were  borne  by  the  rapid  current  within  shot  of  the 
boats,  and  several  were  killed.  At  another  place 


a number  were  descried  on  the  beach  of  a small 
island,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  standing 
in  the  water,  like  cattle,  to  avoid  the  flies  and  the 
heat  of  the  day.  •« 

Several  of  the  best  marksmen  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  bow  of  a barge  which  advanced 
slowly  and  silently,  stemming  the  current  with 
the  aid  of  a broad  sail  and  a fair  breeze.  The 
buffalo  stood  gazing  quietly  at  the  barge  as  it  ap- 
proached, perfectly  unconscious  of  their  danger. 
The  fattest  of  the  herd  was  selected  by  the  hunters, 
who  all  fired  together  and  brought  down  their 
victim. 

Besides  the  buffaloes  they  saw  abundance  of 
deer,  and  frequent  gangs  of  stately  elks,  together 
with  light  troops  of  sprightly  antelopes,  the  fleet- 
est and  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  prairies. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  antelopes  in  these  regions, 
one  nearly  the  size  of  the  common  deer,  the  other 
not  much  larger  than  a goat.  Their  color  is  a 
light  gray,  or  rather  dun,  slightly  spotted  with 
white  ; and  they  have  small  horns  like  those  ot 
the  deer,  which  they  never  shed.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  delicate  and  elegant  finish  of  their 
limbs,  in  which  lightness,  elasticity,  and  strength 
are  wonderfully  combined.  All  the  attitudes  and 
movements  of  this  beautiful  animal  are  graceful 
and  picturesque  ; and  it  is  altogether  as  fit  a sub- 
ject for  the  fanciful  uses  of  the  poet,  as  the  oft- 
sung  gazelle  of  the  East. 

Their  habits  are  shy  and  capricious  ; they  keep 
on  the  open  plains,  are  quick  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
bound  away  with  a fleetness  that  defies  pursuit. 
When  thus  skimming  across  a prairie  in  the 
autumn,  their  light  gray  or  dun  color  blends  with 
the  hue  of  the  withered  herbage,  the  swiftness  of 
their  motion  baffles  the  eye,  and  they  almost  seem 
unsubstantial  forms,  driven  like  gossamer  before 
the  wind. 

While  they  thus  keep  to  the  open  plain  and 
trust  to  their  speed,  they  are  safe  ; but  they  have 
a prurient  curiosity  that  sometimes  betrays  them 
to  their  ruin.  When  they  have  scud  for  some  dis- 
tance and  left  their  pursuer  behind,  they  wilL 
suddenly  stop  and  turn  to  gaze  at  the  object  of  their 
alarm.  If  the  pursuit  is  not  followed  up  they  will, 
after  a time,  yield  to  their  inquisitive  hankering, 
and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  have 
been  frightened. 

John  Day,  the  veteran  hunter  already  men- 
tioned, displayed  his  experience  and  skill  in  en- 
trapping one  of  these  beautiful  animals.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  well  known  curiosity,  he  laid 
down  flat  among  the  grass,  and  putting  his  hand- 
kerchief on  the  end  of  his  ramrod,  waved  it  gently 
in  the  air.  This  had  the  effect  of  the  fabled  fas- 
cination of  the  rattlesnake.  The  antelope  gazed  at 
the  mysterious  object  for  some  time  at  a distance, 
then  approached  timidly,  pausing  and  reconnoi- 
tering  with  increased  curiosity  ; moving  round  the 
point  of  attraction  in  a circle,  but  stdl  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  being  within  the  range  of 
the  deadly  rifle,  he  fell  a victim  to  his  curiosity. 

On  the  ioth  of  June,  as  the  party  were  making 
brisk  progress  with  a fine  breeze,  they  met  a canoe 
with  three  Indians  descending  the  river.  They 
came  to  a parley,  and  brought  news  from  the 
Arickara  village.  The  war  party,  which  had 
caused  such  alarm  at  the  sand-bar,  had  reached 
the  village  some  days  previously,  announced  the 
approach  of  a party  of  traders,  and  displayed  with 
great  ostentation  the  presents  they  had  received 
from  them.  On  further  conversation  with  these 
three  Indians,  Mr.  Hunt  learnt  the  real  danger 
which  he  had  run,  when  hemmed  up  within  the 
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sand-bar.  The  Mandans  who  were  of  the  war 
party,  when  they  saw  the  boats  so  completely  en- 
trapped and  apparently  within  their  power,  had 
been  eager  for  attacking  it,  and  securing  so  rich 
a prize.  The  Minatarees,  also,  were  nothing  loath, 
feeling  in  some  measure  committed  in  hostility  to 
the  whites,  in  consequence  of  their  tribe  having 
killed  two  white  men  above  the  fort  of  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company.  Fortunately,  the  Arickaras, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  war  party,  proved 
true  in  their  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  prevent- 
ed any  hostile  act,  otherwise  a bloody  affray,  and 
perhaps  a horrible  massacre,  might  have  ensued. 

On  the  I ith  of  June  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compan- 
ions encamped  near  an  island  about  six  miles  be- 
low the  Arickara  village.  t Mr.  Lisa  encamped, 
as  usual,  at  no  great  distance  ; but  the  same  sul- 
len and  jealous  reserve  and  non-intercourse  con- 
tinued between  them.  Shortly  after  pitching  the 
tents,  Mr.  Breckenridge  made  his  appearance  as 
an  ambassador  from  the  rival  camp.  He  came  on 
behalf  of  his  companions,  to  arrange  the  manner 
of  making  their  entrance  into  the  village  and  of 
receiving  the  chiefs  ; for  everything  of  the  kind 
is  a matter  of  grave  ceremonial  among  the  In- 
dians. 

The  partners  now  expressed  frankly  their  deep 
distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Lisa,  and  their  ap- 
prehensions, that,  out  of  the  jealousy  of  trade,  and 
resentment  of  recent  disputes,  he  might  seek  to 
instigate  the  Arickaras  against  them.  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge assured  them  that  their  suspicions  v/ere 
entirely  groundless,  and  pledged  himself  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  take  place.  He  found 
it  difficult,  however,  to  remove  their  distrust  ; the 
conference,  therefore,  ended  without  producing 
any  cordial  understanding  ; and  M’Lellan  recurred 
to  his  old  threat  of  shooting  Lisa  the  instant  he 
discovered  anything  like  treachery  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompa- 
nied by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  camp  was 
deluged,  and  the  bedding  and  baggage  drenched. 
All  hands  embarked  at  an  early  hour,  and  set 
forward  for  the  village.  About  nine  o’clock,  when 
half  way,  they  met  a canoe,  on  board  of  which 
wer*e  two  Arickara  dignitaries.  One,  a fine-look- 
ing man,  much  above  the  common  size,  was  he- 
reditary chief  of  the  village  ; he  was  called  the 
Left-handed,  on  account  of  a personal  peculiarity. 
The  other,  a ferocious-looking  savage,  was  the 
war  chief,  or  generalissimo  ; he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Big  Man,  an  appellation  he  well 
deserved  from  his  size,  for  he  was  of  a gigantic 
frame.  Both  were  of  fairer  complexion  than  is 
usual  with  savages. 

They  were  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  a 
French  creole,  one  of  those  haphazard  wights  of 
Gallic  origin,  who  abound  upon  our  frontier,  living 
among  the  Indians  like  one  of  their  own  race.  He 
had  been  twenty  years  among  the  Arickaras,  had 
a squaw  and  a troop  of  piebald  children,  and 
officiated  as  interpreter  to  the  chiefs.  Through 
this  worthy  organ  the  two  dignitaries  signified  to 
Mr.  Hunt  their  sovereign  intention  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  the  expedition  up  the  river 
unless  a boat  were  left  to  trade  with  them.  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  reply,  explained  the  object  of  his  voyage, 
and  his  intention  of  debarking  at  their  village  and 
proceeding  thence  by  land  ; and  that  he  would 
willingly  trade  with  them  for  a supply  of  horses 
for  his  journey.  With  this  explanation  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  putting  about,  steered  for 
their  village  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the  strangers. 


The  village  of  the  Rikaras,  Arickaras,  or  Rica- 
rees,  for  the  name  is  thus  variously  written,  is  be- 
tween the  46th  and  47th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  party  reached  it 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  landed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  spread 
out  their  baggage  and  effects  to  dry.  From 
hence  they  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the 
village.  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  about 
eighty  yards  apart,  being  inhabited  by  two  distinct 
bands.  The  whole  extended  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  was  composed 
of  conical  lodges,  that  looked  like  so  many  small 
hillocks,  being  wooden  frames  intertwined  with 
osier,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  plain  beyond 
the  village  swept  up  into  hills  of  considerable 
height,  but  the  whole  country  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  trees.  While  they  were  regarding  the  vil- 
lage, they  beheld  a singular  fleet  coming  down 
the  river.  It  consisted  of  a number  of  canoes, 
each  made  of  a single  buffalo  hide  stretched  on 
sticks,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  circular  trough. 
Each  one  was  navigated  by  a single  squaw,  who 
knelt  in  the  bottom  and  paddled,  towing  after  her 
frail  bark  a bundle  of  floating  wood  intended  for 
firing.  This  kind  of  canoe  is  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Indians  ; the  buffalo  hide  being  read- 
ily made  up  into  a bundle  and  transported  on 
horseback  ; it  is  very  serviceable  in  conveying 
baggage  across  the  rivers. 

The  great  number  of  horses  grazing  around  the 
village,  and  scattered  over  the  neighboring  hills 
and  valleys,  bespoke  the  equestrian  habits  of  the 
Arickaras,  who  are  admirable  horsemen.  In- 
deed, in  the  number  of  his  horses  consists  the 
wealth  of  an  Indian  of  the  prairies  ; who  resem- 
bles an  Arab  in  his  passion  for  this  noble  animal, 
and  in  his  adroitness  in  the  management  of  it. 

After  a time,  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  chief, 
“ the  Left-handed,”  was  heard  across  the  river, 
announcing  that  the  council  lodge  was  preparing, 
and  inviting  the  white  men  to  come  over.  The 
river  was  half  a mile  in  width,  yet  every  word  ut- 
tered by  the  chieftain  was  heard  ; this  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  distinct  manner  in  which 
every  syllable  of  the  compound  words  in  the  In- 
dian languages  is  articulated  and  accented  ; but 
in  truth,  a savage  warrior  might  often  rival 
Achilles  himself  for  force  of  lungs. x 

Now  came  the  delicate  point  of  management  : 
how  the  two  rival  parties  were  to  conduct  their 
visit  to  the  village  with  proper  circumspection 
and  due  decorum.  Neither  of  the  leaders  had 
spoken  to  each  other  since  their  quarrel.  All 
communication  had  been  by  ambassadors.  Seeing 
the  jealousy  entertained  of  Lisa,  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge, in  his  negotiation,  had  arranged  that  a 
deputation  from  each  party  should  cross  the  river 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  neither  would  have  the 
first  access  to  the  ear  of  the  Arickaras. 

The  distrust  of  Lisa,  however,  had  increased 
in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  sphere  of 
action,  and  M’Lellan  in  particular  kept  a vigilant 
eye  upon  his  motions,  swearing  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  first. 

About  two  o’clock  the  large  boat  of  Mr.  Flunt 
was  manned,  and  he  stepped  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  Messrs.  M’Kenzie  and  M’Lellan  ; Lisa 
at  the  same  time  embarked  in  his  barge  ; the  two 
deputations  amounted  in  all  to  fourteen  persons, 
and  never  was  any  movement  of  rival  potentates 
conducted  with  more  wary  exactness. 
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They  landed  amid  a rabble  crowd,  and  were 
received  on  the  bank  by  the  left-handed  chief,  who 
conducted  them  into  the  village  with  grave  court- 
esy ; driving  to  the  right  and  left  the  swarms  of 
old  squaws,  imp-like  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs, 
with  which  the  place  abounded.  They  wound 
their  way  between  the  cabins,  which  looked  like 
dirt-heaps  huddled  together  without  any  plan,  and 
surrounded  by  old  palisades  ; all  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  redolent  of  villainous  smells. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  council  lodge.  It 
was  somewhat  spacious,  and  formed  of  four  fork- 
ed trunks  of  trees  placed  upright,  supporting 
cross-beams  and  a frame  of  poles  interwoven  with 
osiers,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth.  A hole 
sunken  in  the  centre  formed  the  fireplace,  and  im- 
mediately above  was  a circular  hole  in  the  apex 
of  the  lodge,  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in  the 
daylight.  Around  the  lodge  were  recesses  for 
sleeping,  like  the  berths  on  board  ships,  screen- 
ed from  view  by  curtains  of  dressed  skins.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  lodge  was  a kind  of  hunting 
and  warlike  trophy,  consisting  of  two  buffalo 
heads  garishly  painted,  surmounted  by  shields, 
bows,  quivers  of  arrows,  and  other  weapons. 

On  entering  the  lodge  the  chief  pointed  to  mats 
or  cushions  which  had  been  placed  around  for  the 
strangers,  and  on  which  they  seated  themselves, 
while  he  placed  himself  on  a kind  of  stool.  An 
old  man  then  came  forward  with  the  pipe  of  peace 
or  good-fellowship,  lighted  and  handed  it  to  the 
chief,  and  then  falling  back,  squatted  himself 
near  the  door.  The  pipe  was  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  each  one  taking  a whiff,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  inviolable  pledge  of  faith,  of  taking 
salt  together  among  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
chief  then  made  a sign  to  the  old  pipe-bearer, 
who  seemed  to  fill,  likewise,  the  station  of  herald, 
seneschal,  and  public  crier,  for  he  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  lodge  to  make  proclamation.  Here 
he  took  his  post  beside  the  aperture  for  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke  and  the  admission  of  light  ; the 
chief  dictated  from  within  what  he  was  to  pro- 
claim, and  he  bawled  it  forthwith  a force  of  lungs 
that  resounded  over  all  the  village.  In  this  way 
he  summoned  the  warriors  and  great  men  to 
council  ; every  now  and  then  reporting  progress 
to  his  chief  through  the  hole  in  the  roof. 

In  a little  while  the  braves  and  sages  began  to 
enter  one  by  one  as  their  names  were  called  or 
announced,  emerging  from  under  the  buffalo  robe 
suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  a door, 
stalking  across  the  lodge  to  the  skins  placed  on 
the  floor,  and  crouching  down  on  them  in  silence. 
In  this  way  twenty  entered  and  took  their  seats, 
forming  an  assemblage  worthy  of  the  pencil  ; for 
the  Arickaras  are  a noble  race  of  men,  large  and 
well  formed,  and  maintain  a savage  grandeur  and 
gravity  of  demeanor  in  their  solemn  ceremonials. 

All  being  seated,  the  old  seneschal  prepared  the 
pipe  of  ceremony  or  council,  and  having  lit  it, 
handed  it  to  the  chief.  He  inhaled  the  sacred 
smoke,  gave  a puff  upward  to  the  heaven,  then 
downward  to  the  earth,  then  toward  the  east  ; 
after  this  it  was  as  usual  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  each  holding  it  respectfully  until  his  neigh- 
bor had  taken  several  whiffs  ; and  now  the  grand 
council  was  considered  as  opened  in  due  form. 

The  chief  made  an  harangue  welcoming  the 
white  men  to  his  village,  and  expressing  his  hap- 
piness in  taking  them  by  the  hand  as  friends  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  the  poverty 
of  himself  and  his  people  ; the  usual  prelude 
among  Indians  to  begging  or  hard  bargaining. 

Lisa  rose  to  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  Hunt  and 


his  companions  were  eagerly  turned  upon  him, 
those  of  M’Lellan  glaring  like  a basilisk’s.  He 
began  by  the  usual  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
then  proceeded'to  explain  the  object  of  his  own 
party.  Those  persons,  however,  said  he,  point- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  are  of  a 
different  party,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
views  ; but,  added  he,  though  we  are  separate 
parties,  we  make  but  one  common  cause  when  the 
safety  of  either  is  concerned.  Any  injury  or  in- 
sult offered  to  them  I shall  consider  as  done  to 
myself,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly.  I trust, 
therefore,  that  you  will  treat  them  with  the  same 
friendship  that  you  have  always  manifested  for 
me,  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  serve 
them  and  to  help  then^  on  their  way.  The  speech 
of  Lisa,  delivered  with  an  air  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  agreeably  surprised  and  disappointed 
the  rival  party. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke,  declaring  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  that  he  should  want  horses  for  the 
purpose,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  trade,  having 
brought  with  him  plenty  of  goods.  Both  he  and 
Lisa  concluded  their  speeches  by  making  presents 
of  tobacco. 

The  left-handed  chieftain  in  reply  promised  his 
friendship  and  aid  to  the  new-comers,  and  wel- 
comed them  to  his  village.  He  added  that  they 
had  not  the  number  of  horses  to  spare  that  Mr. 
Hunt  required,  and  expressed  a doubt  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  part  with  any.  Upon  this, 
another  chieftain,  called  Gray  Eyes,  made  a 
speech,  and  declared  that  they  could  readily  sup 
ply  Mr.  Hunt  with  all  the  horses  he  might  want, 
since,  if  they  had  not  enough  in  the  village,  they 
could  easily  steal  more.  This  honest  expedient 
immediately  removed  the  main  dihiculty  ; but  the 
chief  deferred  all  trading  for  a day  or  two,  until 
he  should  have  time  to  consult  with  his  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  as  to  market  rates  ; for  the  principal 
chief  of  a village,  in  conjunction  with  his  council, 
usually  fixes  the  prices  at  which  articles  shall  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  to  them  the  village  must 
conform. 

The  council  now  broke  up.  Mr.  Hunt  trans- 
ferred his  camp  across  the  river  at  a little  dis- 
tance below  the  village,  and  the  left-handed  chief 
placed  some  of  his  warriors  as  a guard  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  any  of  his  people.  The  camp 
- was  pitched  on  the  river  bank  just  above  the  boats. 
The  tents,  and  the  men  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
and  bivouacking  on  skins  in  the  open  air,  sur- 
rounded the  baggage  at  night.  Four  sentinels 
also  kept  watch  within  sight  of  each  other  outside 
of  the  camp  until  midnight,  when  they  were  re- 
lieved by  four  others  who  mounted  guard  until 
daylight.  Mr.  Lisa  encamped  near  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
between  him  and  the  village. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lisa  in  the  council  had  pro- 
duced a pacific  effect  in  the  encampment. 
Though  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  and  good- 
will toward  the  new  company  still  remained 
matter  of  doubt,  he  was  no  longer  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  play  false.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  was,  therefore,  resumed, 
and  the  affairs  of  both  parties  went  on  harmoni- 
ously. 


^ CHAPTER  XXI. 

A TRADE  now  commenced  with  the  Arickaras 
under  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  their  two 
chieftains.  Lisa  sent  a part  of  his  goods  to  the 
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lodge  of  the  left-handed  dignitary,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
established  his  mart  in  the  lodge  of  the  Big  Man. 
The  village  soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
busy  fair  ; and  as  horses  were  in  demand,  the 
purlieus  and  the  adjacent  plain  were  like  the  vi- 
cinity of  a Tartar  encampment ; horses  were  pu| 
through  all  their  paces,  and  horsemen  were  ca- 
reering about  with  that  dexterity  and  grace  for 
which  the  Arickaras  are  noted.  As  soon  as  a 
horse  was  purchased,  his  tail  was  cropped,  a sure 
mode  of  distinguishing  him  from  the  horses  of 
the  tribe  ; for  the  Indians  disdain  to  practise  this 
absurd,  barbarous,  and  indecent  mutilation,  in- 
vented by  some  mean  and  vulgar  mind,  insensi- 
ble to  the  merit  and  perfections  of  the  animal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Indian  horses  are  suffered 
to  remain  in  every  respect  the  superb  and  beauti- 
ful animals  which  nature  formed  them. 

The  wealth  of  an  Indian  of  the  far  west  consists 
principally  in  his  horses,  of  which  each  chief  and 
warrior  possesses  a great  number,  so  that  the 
plains  about  an  Indian  village  or  encampment 
are  covered  with  them.  These  form  objects  of 
traffic,  or  objects  of  depredation,  and  in  this  way 
pass  from  tribe  to  tribe  over  great  tracts  of  coun- 
try. The  horses  owned  by  the  Arickaras  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  wild  stock  of  the  prairies  ; 
some  however,  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Poncas,  Pawnees,  and  other  tribes  to  the  south- 
west, who  had  stolen  them  from  the  Spaniards  in 
the  course  of  horse-stealing  expeditions  into  the 
Mexican  territories.  These  were  to  be  known  by 
being  branded,  a Spanish  mode  of  marking  horses 
not  practised  by  the  Indians. 

As  the  Arickaras  were  meditating  another  expe- 
dition against  their  enemies  the  Sioux,  the  articles 
of  traffic  most  in  demand  were  guns,  tomahawks, 
scalping-knives,  powder,  ball,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  price  of  a horse,  as  regulated 
by  the  chiefs,  was  commonly  ten  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  at  first  cost.  To  supply  the  demand  thus 
suddenly  created,  parties  ol  young  men  and  braves 
had  sallied  forth  on  expeditions  to  steal  horses  ; 
a species  of  service  among  the  Indians  which  takes 
precedence  of  hunting,  and  is  considered  a de- 
partment of  honorable  warfare. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  jour- 
ney, those  who  had  accompanied  it  for  curiosity 
or  amusement,  found  ample  matter  for  observa- 
tion in  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  Wherever 
they  went  they  were  kindly  entertained.  If  they 
entered  a lodge,  the  buffalo  robe  was  spread  be- 
fore the  fire  for  them  to  sit  down  ; the  pipe  was 
brought,  and  while  the  master  of  the  lodge  con- 
versed with  his  guests,  the  squaw  put  the  earthen 
vessel  over  the  fire,  well  filled  with  dried  buffalo 
meat  and  pounded  corn  ; for  the  Indian  in  his  na- 
tive state,  before  he  has  mingled  much  with  white 
men,  and  acquired  their  sordid  habits,  has  the 
hospitality  of  the  Arab  : never  does  a stranger 
enter  his  door  without  having  food  placed  before 
him  ; and  never  is  the  food  thus  furnished  made 
a matter  of  traffic.  * 

The  life  of  an  Indian  when  at  home  in  his  vil- 
lage is  a life  of  indolence  and  amusement.  To 
the  woman  is  consigned  the  labors  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  field  ; she  arranges  the  lodge  ; brings 
wood  for  the  fire  ; cooks  ; jerks  venison  and  buf- 
falo meat  ; dresses  the  skins  of  the  animals  killed 
in  the  chase  ; cultivates  the  little  patch  of  maize, 
pumpkins,  and  pulse,  which  furnishes  a great 
part  of  their  provisions.  Their  time  for  repose 
and  recreation  is  at  sunset,  when,  the  labors  of  the 
day  being  ended,  they  gather  together  to  amuse 


themselves  with  petty  games,  or  hold  gossiping 
convocations  on  tne  tops  of  their  lodges. 

As  to  the  Indian,  he  is  a game  animal,  not  to  be 
degraded  by  useful  or  menial  toil.  It  is  enough 
that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  hardships  of  the 
chase  and  the  perils  of  war  ; that  he  brings  home 
food  for  his  family,  and  watches  and  fights  for  its 
protection.  Everything  else  is  beneath  his  atten- 
tion. When  at  home  he  attends  only  to  his  weap- 
ons and  his  horses,  preparing  the  means  of  future 
exploit.  Or  he  engages  with  his  comrades  in 
games  of  dexterity,  agility,  and  strength  ; or  in 
gambling  games  in  which  everything  is  put  at 
hazard,  with  a recklessness  seldom  witnessed  in 
civilized  life. 

A great  part  of  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indians 
when  at  home  is  passed  in  groups,  squatted  to- 
gether on  the  bank  of  a river,  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of  one  of  their 
earth-covered  lodges,  talking  over  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  the  events  and  ex- 
ploits of  theif  last  hunting  or  fighting  expedition  ; 
or  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  times  told  by 
some  veteran  chronicler  ; resembling  a group  of 
our  village  quidnuncs  and  politicians,  listening  to 
the  prosings  of  some  superannuated  oracle,  or 
discussing  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper. 

As  to  the  Indian  women,  they  are  far  from  com- 
plaining of  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  despise  their  husbands  could  they  stoop  to 
any  menial  office,  and  would  think  it  conveyed  an 
imputation  upon  their  own  conduct.  It  is  the 
worst  insult  one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in 
a moment  of  altercation.  “ Infamous  woman  !” 
will  she  cry,  “ I have  seen  your  husbancj  carrying 
wood  into  his  lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where  was 
his  squaw  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a 
woman  of  himself  ?” 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  fellow-travellers  had  not  been 
many  days  at  the  Arickara  village,  when  rumors 
began  to  circulate  that  the  Sioux  had  followed 
them  up,  and  that  a war  party,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  rumors  produced  much 
embarrassment  in  the  camp.  The  white  hunters 
were  deterred  from  venturing  forth  in  quest  of 
game,  neither  did  the  leaders  think  it  proper  to 
expose  them  to  such  risk.  The  Arickaras,  too, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  in  their  wars  with  this 
cruel  and  ferocious  tribe,  were  roused  to  increas- 
ed vigilance,  and  stationed  mounted  scouts  upon 
the  neighboring  hills.  This,  however,  is  a gen- 
eral precaution  among  the  tribes  of  the  prairies. 
Those  immense  plains  present  a horizon  like  the 
ocean,  so  that  ’any  object  of  importance  can  be 
descried  afar,  and  information  communicated  to 
a great  distance.  The  scouts  are  stationed  on 
the  hills,  therefore,  to  look  out  both  for  game  and 
for  enemies,  and  are,  in  a manner,  living  tele- 
graphs conveying  their  intelligence  by  concerted 
signs.  If  they  wish  to  give  notice  of  a herd  of 
buffalo  in  the  plain  beyond,  they  gallop  backward 
and  forward  abreast,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
If  they  perceive  an  enemy  at  hand,  they  gallop  to 
and  fro,  crossing  each  other  ; at  sight  of  which 
the  whole  village  flies  to  arms. 

Such  an  alarm  was  given  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th.  Four  scouts  were  seen  crossing  and  re- 
crossing each  other  at  full  gallop,  on  the  summit 
of  a hill  about  two  miles  distant  down  the  river. 
The  cry  was  up  that  the  Sioux  were  coming.  In 
an  instant  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  all  brawling  and 
shouting  ; dogs  barking,  yelping,  and  howling. 
Some  of  the  warriors  ran  for  the  horses  to  gather 
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and  drive  them  in  from  the  prairie,  some  for  their 
weapons.  As  fast  as  they  could  arm  and  equip 
they  sallied  forth  ; some  on  horseback,  some  on 
foot.  Some  hastily  arrayed  in  their  war  dress, 
with  coronets  of  fluttering  feathers,  and  their  bod- 
ies smeared  with  paint  ; others  naked  and  only 
furnished  with  the  weapons  they  had  snatched 
up.  The  women  and  children  gathered  on  the 
tops  of  the  lodges  and  heightened  the  con- 
fusion of  the  scene  by  their  vociferation.  Old 
men  who  could  no  longer  bear  arms  took 
similar  stations,  and  harangued  the  warriors  as 
they  passed,  exhorting  them  to  valorous  deeds. 
Some  of  the  veterans  took  arms  themselves,  and 
sallied  forth  with  tottering  steps.  In  this  way,  the 
savage  chivalry  of  the  village  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred,  poured  forth,  helter-skelter,  riding  and 
running,  with  hideous  yells  and  war-whoops,  like 
so  many  bedlamites  or  demoniacs  let  loose. 

After  a while  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  but 
with  far  less  uproar.  Either  it  had  been  a false 
alarm,  or  the  enemy  had  retreated  on  finding 
themselves  discovered,  and  quiet  was  restored  to 
the  village.  The  white  hunters  continuing  to  be 
fearful  of  ranging  this  dangerous  neighborhood, 
fresh  provisions  began  to  be  scarce  in  the  camp. 
As  a substitute,  therefore,  for  venison  and  buffalo 
meat,  the  travellers  had  to  purchase  a number  of 
dogs  to  be  shot  and  cooked  for  the  supply  of  the 
camp.  Fortunately,  however  chary  the  Indians 
might  be  of  their  horses,  they  were  liberal  of  their 
dogs.  In  fact,  these  animals  swarm  about  an  In- 
dian village  as  they  do  about  a Turkish  town. 
Not  a family  but  has  two  or  three  dozen  belong- 
ing to  it  of  all  sizes  and  colors  ; some,  of  a su- 
perior breed,  are  used  for  hunting  ; others,  to 
draw  the  sledge,  while  others,  of  a mongrel  breed, 
and  idle  vagabond  nature,  are  fattened  for  food. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  wolf, 
and  retain  something  of  his  savage  but  cowardly 
temper,  howling  rather  than  barking  ; showing 
their  teeth  and  snarling  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, but  sneaking  away  on  the  least  attack. 

The  excitement  of  the  village  continued  from 
dav  to  day.  On  the  day  following  the  alarm  just 
mentioned,  several  parties  arrived  from  different 
directions,  and  were  met  and  conducted  by  some 
of  the  braves  to  the  council  lodge,  where  they  re- 
ported the  events  and  success  of  their  expeditions, 
whether  of  war  or  hunting  ; which  news  was  after- 
ward promulgated  throughout  the  village,  by  cer- 
tain old  men  who  acted  as  heralds  or  town  criers. 
Among  the  parties  which  arrived  was  one  that 
had  been  among  the  Snake  nation  stealing  horses, 
and  returned  crowned  with  suc'cess.  As  they 
passed  in  triumph  through  the  village  they  were 
cheered  by  the  men,  women,  and  children,  col- 
lected as  usual  on  the  tops  of  the  lodges,  and 
were  exhorted  by  the  Nestors  of  the  village  to  be 
generous  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  men. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing among  the  relations  of  the  successful  war- 
riors ; but  sounds  of  grief  and  wailing  were  heard 
from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  village  : the  lamen- 
tations of  women  who  had  lost  some  relative  in 
the  foray. 

An  Indian  village  is  subject  to  continual  agita- 
tions and  excitements.  The  next  day  arrived  a 
deputation  of  braves  from  the  Cheyenne  or  Shi- 
enne  nation  ; a broken  tribe,  cut  up,  like  the 
Arickaras,  by  wars  with  the  Sioux,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Black  Hills,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  from  which  they 
derive  their  name.  One  of  these  deputies  was 
magnificently  arrayed  in  a buffalo  robe,  on  which 


various  figures  were  fancifully  embroidered  with 
split  quills  dyed  red  and  yellow  ; and  the  whole 
was  fringed  with  the  slender  hoofs  of  young  fawns, 
that  rattled  as  he  walked. 

The  arrival  of  this  deputation  was  the  signal 
tfor  another  of  those  ceremonials  which  occupy  so 
much  of  Indian  life  ; for  no  being  is  more  courtly 
and  punctilious,  and  more  observing  of  etiquette 
and  formality  than  an  American  savage. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  give  notice 
of  an  intended  visit  of  the  Shienne  (or  Cheyenne) 
tribe  to  the  Arickara  village  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
days.  To  this  visit  Mr.  Hunt  looked  forward,  to 
procure  additional  horses  for  hi£  journey  ; all  his 
bargaining  being  ineffectual  in  obtaining  a suf- 
ficient supply  from  the  Arickaras.  Indeed  noth- 
ing could  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  part  with  their 
prime  horses,  which  had  been  trained  to  buffalo 
hunting. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  to  abandon  his  boats 
at  this  place,  Mr.  Lisa  now  offered  to  purchase 
them,  and  such  of  his  merchandise  as  was  super- 
fluous, and  to  pay  him  in  horses,  to  be  obtained 
at  a fort  belonging  to  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, situated  at  the  Mandan  villages,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  up  the  river.  A 
bargain  was  promptly  made,  and  Mr.  Lisa  and 
Mr.  Crooks,  with  several  companions,  set  out  for 
the  fort  to  procure  the  horses.  They  returned, 
after  upward  of  a fortnight’s  absence,  bringing 
with  them  the  stipulated  number  of  horses.  Still 
the  cavalry  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  con- 
vey the  party  and  the  baggage  and  merchandise, 
and  a few  days  more  were  required  to  complete 
the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  just  before  daybreak,  a great 
noise  and  vociferation  was  heard  in  the  village. 
This  being  the  usual  Indian  hour  of  attack  and 
surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  camp  was  instantly  on  the 
alert.  As  the  day  broke  Indians  were  descried 
in  considerable  number  on  the  bluffs,  three  or  four 
miles  down  the  river.  The  noise  and  agitation  in 
the  village  continued.  The  tops  of  the  lodges  were 
crowded  with  the  inhabitants,  all  earnestly  look- 
ing toward  the  hills,  and  keeping  up  a vehement 
chattering.  Presently  an  Indian  warrior  galloped 
past  the  camp  toward  the  village,  and  in  a little 
while  the  legions  began  to  pour  forth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  ascertained. 
The  Indians  upon  the  distant  hills  were  three  hun- 
dred Arickara  braves  returning  from  a foray. 
They  had  met  the  war  party  -of  Sioux  who  had 
been  so  long  hovering  about  the  neighborhood, 
had  fought  them  the  day  before,  killed  several, 
and  defeated  the  rest  with  the  loss  of  but  two  or 
three  of  their  own  men  and  about  a dozen  wound- 
ed ; and  they  were  now  halting  at  a distance  until 
their  comrades  in  the  village  should  come  forth  to 
meet  them,  and  swell  the  parade  of  their  trium- 
phal entry.  The  warrior  who  had  galloped  past 
the  camp  was  the  leader  of  the  party  hastening 
home  to  give  tidings  of  his  victory. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  this  great 
martial  ceremony.  All  the  finery  and  equipments 
of  the  warriors  were  sent  forth  to  them,  that  they 
might  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Those, 
too,  who  had  remained  at  home,  tasked  their 
wardrobes  and  toilets  to  do  honor  to  the  proces- 
sion. 

The  Arickaras  generally  go  naked,  but,  like  all 
savages,  they  have  their  gala  dress,  of  which  they 
are  not  a little  vain.  This  usually  consists  of  a 
gray  surcoat  and  leggins  of  the  dressed  skin  of  the 
antelope,  resembling  chamois  leather,  and  em- 
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broidered  with  porcupine  quills  brilliantly  dyed. 
A buffalo  robe  is  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  across  the  left  is  slung  a quiver  of  arrows. 
They  wear  gay  coronets  of  plumes,  particularly 
those  of  the  swan  ; but  the  feathers  of  the  black 
eagle  are  considered  the  most  worthy,  being  a sa- 
cred bird  among  the  Indian  warriors.  He  who 
has  killed  an  enemy  in  his  own  land- is  entitled  to 
drag  at  his  heels  a fox-skin  attached  to  each  moc- 
cason  ; and  he  who  has  slain  a grizzly  bear  wears 
a necklace  of  his  claws,  the  most  glorious  trophy 
that  a hunter  can  exhibit. 

An  Indian  toilet  is  an  operation  of  some  toil  and 
trouble  : the  warrior  often  has  to  paint  himself 
from  head  to  foot,  and  is  extremely  capricious  and 
difficult  to  please,  as  to  the  hideous  distribution  of 
streaks  and  colors.  A great  part  of  the  morning, 
therefore,  passed  away  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  the  distant  pageant.  In  the  mean  time  a 
profound  stillness  reigned  over  the  village.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  forth  ; others  remain- 
ed in  mute  expectation.  All  sports  and  occupa- 
tions were  suspended,  excepting  that  in  the  lodges 
the  painstaking  squaws  were  silently  busied  in 
preparing  the  repasts  for  the  warriors. 

It  was  near  noon  that  a mingled  sound  of  voices 
and  rude  music,  faintly  heard  from  a distance, 
gave  notice  that  the  procession  was  on  the  march. 
The  old  men  and  such  of  the  squaws  as  could  leave 
their  employments  hastened  forth  to  meet  it.  In 
a little  while  it  emerged  from  behind  a hill,  and 
had  a wild  and  picturesque  appearance  as  it  came 
moving  over  the  summit  in  measured  step,  and  to 
the  cadence  of  songs  and  savage  instruments  ; the 
warlike  standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft,  and 
the  feathers,  and  paint,  and  silver  ornaments  of 
the  warriors  glaring  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

The  pageant  had  really  something  chivalrous 
in  its  arrangement.  The  Arickaras  are  divided 
into  several  bands,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some 
animal  or  bird,  as  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  dog, 
the  pheasant.  The  present  party  consisted  of 
four  of  these  bands,  one  of  which  was  the  dog,  the 
most  esteemed  in  war,  being  composed  of  young 
men  under  thirty,  and  noted  for  prowess.  It  is 
engaged  on  the  most  desperate  occasions.  The 
bands  marched  in  separate  bodies  under  their 
several  leaders.  The  warriors  on  foot  came  first, 
in  platoons  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast  ; then  the 
horsemen.  Each  band  bore  as  an  ensign  a spear 
or  bow  decorated  with  beads,  porcupine  quills, 
and  painted  feathers.  Each  bore  its  trophies  of 
scalps,  elevated  on  poles,  their  long  black  locks 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Each  was  accompanied 
by  its  rude  music  and  minstrelsy.  In  this  way 
the  procession  extended  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile. 
The  warriors  were  variously  armed,  some  few 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  war 
clubs  ; all  had  shields  of  buffalo  hide,  a kind  of 
defence  generally  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  open 
prairies,  who  have  not  the  covert  of  trees  and  for- 
ests to  protect  them.  They  were  painted  in  the 
most  savage  style.  Some  had  the  stamp  of  a red 
hand  across  their  mouths,  a sign  that  they  had 
drunk  the  life-blood  of  a foe  ! 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  men 
and  the  women  began  to  meet  them,  and  now  a 
scene  ensued  that  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  old  fa- 
ble of  Indian  apathy  and  stoicism.  Parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters 
met  with  the  most  rapturous  expressions  of  joy  ; 
while  wailings  and  lamentations  were  heard  from 
the  relatives  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
procession,  however,  continued  on  with  slow  and 


measured  step,  in  cadence  to  the  solemn  chant, 
and  the  warriors  maintained  their  fixed  and  stern 
demeanor. 

Between  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  rode  a young 
warrior  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  tli£  bat- 
tle. He  was  severely  wounded,  so  as  with  diffi- 
culty to  keep  on  his  horse  ; but  he  preserved  a 
serene  and  steadfast  countenance,  as  if  perfectly 
unharmed.  His  mother  had  heard  of  his  condi- 
tion. She  broke  through  the  throng,  and  rushing 
up,  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  wept  aloud. 
He  kept  up  the  spirit  and  demeanor  of  a warrior 
to  the  last,  but  expired  shortly  after  he  had  reached 
his  home. 

The  village  was  now  a scene  of  the  utmost  festiv- 
ity and  triumph.  The  banners,  and  trophies,  and 
scalps,  and  painted  shields  were  elevated  on  poles 
near  the  lodges.  There  were  war  feasts  and 
scalp-dances,  with  warlike  songs  and  savage 
music  ; all  the  inhabitants  were  arrayed  in  their 
festal  dresses  ; while  the  old  heralds  went  round 
from  lodge  to  lodge,  promulgating  with  loud 
voices  the  events  of  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of 
the  various  warriors. 

Such  was  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  village  ; 
but  sounds  of  another  kind  were  heard  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  ; piteous  wailings  of  the  women, 
who  had  retired  thither  to  mourn  in  darkness  and 
solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There 
the  poor  mother  of  the  youthful  warrior  who  had 
returned  home  in  triumph  but  to  die,  gave  full 
vent  to  the  anguish  of  a mother’s  heart.  How 
much  does  this  custom  among  the  Indian  women 
of  repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night,  and  pour- 
ing forth  their  wailings  for  the  dead,  call  to  mind 
the  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  of  Scripture, 
“ In  Rama  was  there  a voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

While  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently  preparing  for 
his  arduous  journey,  some  of  his  men  began  to 
lose  heart  at  the  perilous  prospect  before  them  ; 
but,  before  we  accuse  them  of  want  of  spirit,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  wilderness 
into  which  they  were  about  to  adventure.  It  was 
a region  almost  as  vast  and  trackless  as  the 
ocean,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  but  lit- 
tle known,  excepting  through  the  vague  accounts 
of  Indian  hunters.  A part  of  their  route  would 
lay  across  an  immense  tract,  stretching  north  and 
south  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi. 
This  region,  which  resemble  one  of  the  immeasur- 
able steppes  of  Asia,  has  not  inaptly  been  termed 
‘‘the  great  American  desert.”  It  spreads  forth 
into  undulating  and  treeless  plains,  and  desolate 
sandy  wastes,  wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their 
extent  and  monotony,  and  which  are  supposed  by 
geologists  to  have  formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the 
ocean,  countless  ages  since,  when  its  primeval 
waves  beat  against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

It  is  a land  where  no  man  permanently  abides  ; 
for,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  no  food 
either  for  the  hunter  or  his  steed.  The  herbage 
is  parched  and  withered  ; the  brooks  and  streams 
are  dried  up  ; the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer 
have  wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping,  within 
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the  verge  of  expiring  verdure,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  a vast  uninhabited  solitude,  seamed  by 
ravines,  the  beds  of  former  torrents,  but  now  serv- 
ing only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the 
traveller. 

Occasionally  the  monotony  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness is  interrupted  by  mountainous  belts  of  sand 
and  limestone,  broken  into  confused  masses  ; with 
precipitous  cliffs  and  yawning  ravines,  looking 
like  the  ruins  of  a world  ; or  is  traversed  by  lofty 
and  barren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable, 
like  those  denominated  the  Black  Hills.  Beyond 
these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
The  rugged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of  this  vast 
chain  form  sheltering  places  for  restless  and  fero- 
cious bands  of  savages,  many  of  them  the  rem- 
nants of  tribes  once  inhabitants  of  the  prairies, 
but  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  and  who  carry 
into  their  mountain  haunts  the  fierce  passions  and 
reckless  habits  of  desperadoes. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  immense  wilderness 
of  the  far  West  ; which  apparently  defies  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  habitation  of  civilized  life.  Some 
portions  of  it  along  the  rivers  may  partially  be 
subdued  by  agriculture,  others  may  form  vpst 
pastoral  tracts,  like  those  of  the  East  ; but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  a great  part  of  it  will  form  a law- 
less interval  between  the  abodes  of  civilized  man, 
like  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia ; and,  like  them,  be  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  marauder.  Here  may  spring  up  new 
and  mongrel  races,  like  new  formations  in  geol- 
ogy, the  amalgamation  of  the  “ debris”  and 
“ abrasions”  of  former  races,  civilized  and  sav- 
age ; the  remains  of  broken  and  almost  extin- 
guished tribes  ; the  descendants  of  wandering 
hunters  and  trappers  ; of  fugitives  from  the  Span- 
ish and  American  frontiers  ; of  adventurers  and 
desperadoes  of  every  class  and  country,  yearly 
ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  wilder- 
ness. We  are  contributing  incessantly  to  swell 
this  singular  and  heterogeneous  cloud  of  wild  pop- 
ulation that  is  to  hang  about  our  frontier,  by  the 
transfer  of  whole  tribes  of  savages  from  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  wastes  of  the  far 
West.  Many  of  these  bear  with  them  the  smart 
of  real  or  fancied  injuries  ; many  consider  them- 
selves expatriated  beings,  wrongfully  exiled  from 
their  hereditary  homes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers,  and  cherish  a deep  and  abiding  animosity 
against  the  race  that  has  dispossessed  them.  Some 
may  gradually  become  pastoral  hordes,  like  those 
rude  and  migratory  people,  half  shepherd,  half 
warrior,  who,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  roam 
the  plains  of  upper  Asia  ; but  others,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  will  become  predatory  bands, 
mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  of  the  prairies,  with 
the  open  plains  for  their  marauding  grounds,  and 
the  mountains  for  their  retreats  and  lurking- 
places.  Here  they  may  resemble  those  great  hordes 
of  the  North — “ Gog  and  Magog  with  their 
bands,”  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imaginations  of 
the  prophets.  “ A great  company  and  a mighty 
host,  all  riding  upon  horses,  and  warring  upon 
those  nations  which  were  at  rest,  and  dwelt  peace- 
ably, and  had  gotten  cattle  and  goods.” 

The  Spaniards  changed  the  whole  character 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  when  they  brought  the 
horse  among  them.  In  Chili,  Tucuman,  and 
other  parts,  it  has  converted  them,  we  are  told, 
into  Tartar-like  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  out  of  their  country,  and  even  to 
make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  venture  far  from 
their  towns  and  settlements.  Are  we  not  in  dan- 


ger of  producing  some  such  state  of  things  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  far  West  ? That  these 
are  not  mere  fanciful  and  extravagant  suggestions 
we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  the  dangers  already 
experienced  by  the  traders  to  the  Spanish  mart  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  to  the  distant  posts  of  the  fur  com- 
panies. These  are  obliged  to  proceed  in  armed 
caravans,  and  are  subject  to  murderous  attacks 
from  bands  of  Pawnees,  Camanches,  and  Black- 
feet,  that  come  scouring  upon  them  in  their  weary 
march  across  the  plains  or  lie  in  wait  for  them 
among  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  into  excursive 
speculations,  when  our  intention  was  merely  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  which 
Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  traverse,  and  which  at 
that  time  was  far  less  known  than  at  present, 
though  it  still  remains  in  a great  measure  an  un- 
known land.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  least  resolute  of  his  party  should 
feel  dismay  at  the  thoughts  of  adventuring  into 
this  perilous  wilderness,  under  the  uncertain  guid- 
ance of  three  hunters,  who  had  merely  passed 
once  through  the  country  and  might  have  forgot- 
ten the  landmarks.  Their  apprehensions  were 
aggravated  by  some  of  Lisa’s  followers,  who,  not 
being  engaged  in  the  expedition,  took  a mischiev- 
ous pleasure  in  exaggerating,  its  dangers.  They 
painted  in  strong  colors,  to  the  poor  Canadian 
voyageurs,  the  risk  they  would  run  of  perishing 
with  hunger  and  thirst  ; of  being  cut  off  by  war- 
parties  of  the  Sioux  who  scoured  the  plains  ; of 
having  their  horses  stolen  by  the  Upsarokas  or 
Crows,  who  infested  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ; or  of  being  butchered  by  the  Black- 
feet,  who  lurked  among  the  defiles.  In  a word, 
there  was  little  chance  of  their  getting  alive  across 
the  mountains  ; and  even  if  they  did,  those  three 
guides  knew  nothing  of  the  howling  wilderness 
that  lay  beyond. 

The  apprehensions  thus  awakened  in  the  mir.ds 
of  some  of  the  men  came  weil-nigh  proving  detri- 
mental to  the  expedition.  Some  of  them  deter- 
mined to  desert,  and  to  make  their  way  back  to 
St.  Louis.  They  accordingly  purloined  several 
weapons  and  a barrel  of  gunpowder,  as  ammuni- 
tion for  their  enterprise,  and  buried  them  in  the 
river  bank,  intending  to  seize  one  of  the  boats 
and  make  off  in  the  night.  Fortunately  their  plot 
was  overheard  by  John  Day,  the  Kentuckian,  and 
-communicated  to  the  partners, who  took  quiet  and 
effectual  means  to  frustrate  it. 

The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Crow 
Indians  had  not  been  overrated  by  the  camp  gos- 
sips. These  savages,  through  whose  mountain 
haunts  the  party  would  have  to  pass,  were  noted 
for  daring  and  excursive  habits,  and  great  dexter- 
ity in  horse  stealing.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  con- 
sidered himself  fortunate  in  having  met  with  a 
man  who  might  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  any  in- 
tercourse he  might  have  with  the  tribe.  This  was 
a wandering  individual,  named  Edward  Rose, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  somewhere  on  the  Mis- 
souri— one  of  those  anomalous  beings  found  on 
the  frontier,  who  seem  to  have  neither  kin  rtor 
country.  He  had  lived  some  time  among  the 
Crows,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
language  and  customs  ; and  was,  withal,  a dog- 
ged, sullen,  silent  fellow,  with  a sinister  aspect, 
and  more  of  the  savage  than  the  civilized  man  in 
his  appearance.  He  was  engaged  to  serve  in  gen- 
eral as  a hunter,  but  as  guide  and  interpreter 
when  they  should  reach  the  country  of  the  Crows. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July  Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his  line 
of  march  by  land  from  the  Arickara  village,  leav- 
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ing  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nuttall  there,  where  they 
intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  Mr. 
Henry  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  to  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Breckenridge,  they  had  departed, 
some  days  previously,  on  a voyage  dovvn  the  river 
to  St.  Louis,  with  a detachment  from  Mr.  Lisa’s 
party.  With  all  his  exertions,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a sufficient  number.of  horses  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  his  people.  His  caval- 
cade consisted  of  eighty-two  horses,  most  of  them 
heavily  laden  with  Indian  goods,  beaver  traps, 
ammunition,  Indian  corn,  corn  meal,  and  other 
necessaries.  Each  of  the  partners  was  mounted, 
and  a horse  was  allotted  to  the  interpreter,  Pierre 
Dorion,  for  the  transportation  of  his  luggage  and 
his  two  children.  His  squaw,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  time,  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue  of  the 
party  ; nor  did  any  of  the  men  show  more  patience 
and  fortitude  than  this  resolute  woman  in  endur- 
ing fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa’s 
party  shook  their  heads  as  their  comrades  set  out, 
and  took  leave  of  them  as  of  doomed  men  ; and 
even  Lisa  himself  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  after  the 
travellers  had  departed,  that  they  would  never 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  would  either 
perish  with  hunger  in  the  wilderness,  or  be  cut 
off  by  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  course  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  first  to 
the  northwest,  but  soon  turned  and  kept  generally 
to  the  southwest,  to  avoid  the  country  infested  by 
the  Blackfeet.  His  route  took  him  across  some  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri,  and  over  im- 
mense prairies,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  and 
destitute  of  trees.  It  was  now  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  these  naked  plains  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  traveller  were  it  not  for  the  breezes  which 
sweep  over  them  during  the  fervor  of  the  day, 
bringing  with  them  tempering  airs  from  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  To  the  prevalence  of  these 
breezes,  and  to  the  want  of  all  leafy  covert,  may 
we  also  attribute  the  freedom  from  those  flies  and 
other  insects  so  tormenting  to  man  and  beast  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in  the  lower  plains,  which 
are  bordered  and  interspersed  with  woodland. 

The  monotony  of  these  immense  landscapes, 
also,  would  be  as  wearisome  as  that  of  the  ocean, 
were  it  not  relieved  in  some  degree  by  the  purity 
and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  heavens.  The  sky  has  that  delicious  blue  for 
which  the  sky  of  Italy  is  renowned  ; the  sun  shines 
with  a splendor,  unobscured  by  any  cloud  or  va- 
por, and  a starlight  night  on  the  prairies  is  glori- 
ous. This  purity  and  elasticity  of  atmosphere  in- 
creases as  the  traveller  approaches  the  mountains, 
and  gradually  rises  into  more  elevated  prairies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey  Mr.  Hunt  ar- 
ranged the  party  into  small  and  convenient 
messes,  distributing  among  them  the  camp  ket- 
tles. The  encampments  at  night  were  as  before  ; 
some  sleeping  under  tents,  and  others  bivouack- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  Canadians  proved  as 
patient  of  toil  and  hardship  on  the  land  as  on  the 
water  ; indeed,  nothing  could  surpass  the  patience 
and  good-humor  of  these  men  upon  the  march. 
They  were  the  cheerful  drudges  of  the  party,  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  horses,  pitching  the  tents, 
making  the  fires,  cooking  ; in  short,  performing 
all  those  household  and  menial  offices  which  the 
Indians  usually  assign  to  the  squaws  ; and,  like  the 
squaws,  they  left  all  the  hunting  and  fighting  to 


others.  A Canadian  has  but  little  affection  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rifle. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  but  slow  for  the 
first  few  days.  Some  of  the  men  were  indisposed  ; 
Mr.  Crooks,  especially,  was  so  unwell  that  he 
could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A rude  kind  of  litter 
was  therefore  prepared  tor  him,  consisting  of 
two  long  poles,  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  two 
horses,  with  a matting  between  them,  on  which 
he  reclined  at  full  length,  and  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  a canopy  of  boughs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  (July)  they  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  what  they  term  Big  River  ; and 
here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  lament  the  stupid, 
commonplace,  and  often  ribald  names  entailed 
upon  the  rivers  and  other  features  of  the  great 
West,  by  traders  and  settlers.  As  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  these  magnificent  regions  are  yet  in  ex- 
istence, the  Indian  names  might  easily  be  recover- 
ed ; which,  besides  being  in  general  more  sonorous 
and  musical,  would  remain  mementoes  of  the 
primitive  lords  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  a little  while 
scarce  any  traces  will  be  left.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
wished. that  the  whole  of  our  country  could  be  res- 
cued, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  wretched 
nomenclature  inflicted  upon  it  by  ignorant  and 
vulgar  minds  ; and  this  might  be  done,  in  a great 
degree,  by  restoring  the  Indian  names,  wherever 
significant  and  euphonious.  As  there  appears  to 
be  a spirit  of  research  abroad  in  respect  to  our 
aboriginal  antiquities,  we  would  suggest,  as  a 
worthy  object  of  enterprise,  a map  or  maps,  of 
every  part  of  our  country,  giving  the  Indian  names 
wherever  they  could  be  ascertained.  Whoever 
achieves  such  an  object  worthily,  will  leave  a 
monument  to  his  own  reputation. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  the  travel- 
lers were  now  in  a country  abounding  with  buffa- 
lo,  they  remained  for  several  days  encamped  upon 
the  banks  of, Big  River,  to  obtain  a supply  of  proi 
visions,  and  to  give  the  invalids  time  to  recruit. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn,  as  Ben  Jones, 
John  Day,  and  others  of  the  hunters  were  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  they  came  upon  an  Indian  camp  on 
the  open  prairie,  near  to  a small  stream  which  ran 
through  a ravine.  The  tents  or  lodges  were  ol 
dressed  buffalo  skins,  sewn  together  and  stretched 
on  tapering  pine  poles,  joined  at  top,  but  radia- 
ting at  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a circle  capable  of 
admitting  fifty  persons.  Numbers  of  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  or  stray- 
ing at  large  in  the  prairie  ; a sight  most  accepta- 
ble to  the  hunters.  After  reconnoitring  the  camp 
for  some  time  they  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a 
band  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  same  that  had  sent 
a deputation  to  the  Arickaras.  They  received  the 
hunters  in  the  most  friendly  manner  ; invited  them 
to  their  lodges,  which  were  more  cleanly  than  In- 
dian lodges  are  prone  to  be,  and  set  food  before 
them  with  true  uncivilized  hospitality.  Several  of 
them  accompanied  the  hunters  back  to  the  camp, 
when  a trade  was  immediately  opened.  The 
Cheyennes  were  astonished  and  delighted  to  find 
a convoy  of  goods  and  trinkets  thus  brought  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  prairie  ; while  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  were  overjoyed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a further  supply  of  horses  fron 
these  equestrian  savages. 

During  a fortnight  that  the  travellers  lingered 
at  this  place,  their  encampment  was  continually 
thronged  by  the  Cheyennes.  They  were  a civil, 
.well-behaved  people,  cleanly  in  their  persons 
and  decorous  in  their  habits.  The  men  were  tall, 
straight,  and  vigorous,  with  aquiline  noses  and 
high  cheek  bones.  Some  were  almost  as  naked  as 
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ancient  statues,  and  might  have  stood  as  models 
for  statuary  ; others  had Teggins  and  moccasons  of 
deer  skin,  and  buffalo  robes,  which  they  threw 
gracefully  over  their  shoulders.  In  a little  while, 
however,  they  began  to  appear  in  more  gorgeous 
array,  tricked  out  in  the  finery  obtained  from  the 
white  men — bright  cloths,  brass  rings,  beads  of 
various  colors,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  ren- 
der himself  hideous  with  vermilion. 

The  travellers  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire 
the  skill  and  grace  with  which  these  Indians  man- 
aged their  horses.  Some  of  them  made  a striking 
display  when  mounted,  themselves  and  their 
steeds  decorated  in  gala  style  ; for  the  Indians 
often  bestow  more  finery  upon  their  horses  than 
upon  themselves.  Some  would  hang  round  the 
necks,  or  rather  on  the  breasts  of  their  horses,  the 
most  precious  ornaments  they  had  obtained  from 
the  white  men  ; others  interwove  feathers  in  their 
manes  and  tails.  The  Indian  horses,  too,  appear 
to  have  an  attachment  to  their  wild  riders,  and  in- 
deed it  is  said  that  the  horses  of  the  prairies  read- 
ily distinguish  an  Indian  from  a white  man  by  the 
smell,  and  give  a preference  to  the  former.  Yet 
the  Indians,  in  general,  are  hard  riders,  and,  how- 
ever they  may  value  their  horses,  treat  them  with 
great  roughness  and  neglect.  Occasionally  the 
Cheyennes  joined  the  white  hunters  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk  and  buffalo  ; and  when  in  the  ardor  of  the 
chase,  spared  neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds, 
scouring  the  prairies  at  full  speed,  and  plunging 
down  precipices  and  frightful  ravines  that  threat- 
ened the  necks  of  both  horse  and  horseman.  The 
Indian  steed,  well  trained  to  the  chase,  seems  as 
mad  as  his  rider,  and  pursues  the  game  as  eagerly 
as  if  it  were  his  natural  prey,  on  the  flesh  of 
which  he  was  to  banquet. 

The  history  of  the  Cheyennes  is  that  of  many  of 
those  wandering  tribes  of  the  prairies.  They  were 
the  remnant  of  a once  powerful  people  called  the 
Shaways,  inhabiting  a branch  of  the  Red  River 
which  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Every  Indian 
tribe  has  some  rival  tribe  with  which  it  wages  im- 
placable hostility.  The  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Shaways  were  the  Sioux,  who,  after  a long  course 
of  warfare,  proved  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Missouri.  They  again  took 
root  near  the  Warribanne  Creek,  and  established 
themselves  there  in  a fortified  village. 

The  Sioux  still  followed  them  with  deadly  ani- 
mosity ; dislodged  them  from  their  village,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Black  Hills, 
near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sheyenne  or  Chey- 
enne River.  Here  they  lost  even  their  name,  and 
became  known  among  the  French  colonists  by  that 
of  the  river  they  frequented. 

The  heart  of  the  tribe  was  now  broken  ; its 
numbers  were  greatly  thinned  by  their  harassing 
wars.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  in  any  permanent  abode  that  might 
be  an  object  of  attack  to  their  cruel  foes.  They 
gave  up  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  became  a wandering  tribe,  subsisting  by  the 
chase,  and  following  the  buffalo  in  its  migrations. 

Their  only  possessions  were  horses,  which  they 
caught  on  the  prairies,  or  reared,  or  captured  on 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Mexican  territories, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned.  With  some  of 
these  they  repaired  once  a year  to  the  Arickara  vil- 
lages, exchanged  them  for  corn,  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  articles  of  European  merchandise,  and  then 
returned  into  the  heart  of  the  prairies. 

Such  are  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  savage 
nations.  War,  famine,  pestilence,  together  or 
singly,  bring  down  their  strength  and  thin  their 


numbers.  Whole  tribes  are  rooted  up  from  their 
native  places,  wander  for  a time  about  these  im- 
mense regions,  become  amalgamated  with  other 
tribes,  or  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  extinction 
among  all  the  savage  nations  ; and  this  tendency 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  operation  among  the 
aboriginals  of  this  country  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  men,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces 
and  traditions  of  ancient  populousness  in  regions 
which  were  silent  and  deserted  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  ; and  from  the  mysterious  and  perplex- 
ing vestiges  of  unknown  races,  predecessors  of 
those  found  in  actual  possession,  and  who  must 
long  since  have  become  gradually  extinguished  or 
been  destroyed.  The  whole  history  of  the  aborig- 
inal population  of  this  country,  however,  is  an 
enigma,  and  a grand  one — will  it  ever  be  solved  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  the  travellers  bade  fare- 
well to  the  friendly  band  of  Cheyennes  and  re- 
sumed their  journey.  As  they  had  obtained  thirty- 
six  additional  horses  by  their  recent  traffic,  Mr. 
Hunt  made  a new  arrangement.  The  baggage 
was  made  up  in  smaller  loads.  A horse  was  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  six  prime  hunters,  and  others 
were  distributed  among  the  voyageurs,  a horse  for 
every  two,  so  that  they  could  ride  and  walk  alter- 
nately. Mr.  Crooks,  being  still  too  feeble  to  mount 
the  saddle,  was  carried  on  a litter. 

Their  march  this  day  lay  among  singular  hills 
and  knolls  of  an  indurated  red  earth,  resembling 
brick,  about  the  bases  of  which  were  scattered 
pumice  stones  and  cinders,  the  whole  bearing 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  In  the  evening  they 
encamped  on  a branch  of  Big  River. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  tract  of  country  in- 
fested by  the  Sioux,  and  had  advanced  such  a dis- 
tance into  the  interior  thaf  Mr.  Hunt  no  longer 
felt  apprehensive  of  the  desertion  of  any  of  his 
men.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  experience 
new  cause  of  anxiety.  As  he  was  seated,  in  his 
tent  after  nightfall,  one  of  the  men  came  to  him 
privately,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  mis- 
chief brewing  in  the  camp.  Edward  Rose,  the 
interpreter,  whose  sinister  looks  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  denounced  by  this  secret  informer 
as  a designing,  treacherous  . scoundrel,  who  was 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  certain  of  the  men, 
and  instigating  them  to  a flagrant  piece  of  treason. 
In  the  course  of  a few  days  they  would  arrive  at 
the  mountainous  distric  infested  by  the  Upsarokas 
or  Crows,  the  tribe  among  which  Rose  was  to 
officiate  as  interpreter.  His  plan  was  that  several 
of  the  men  should  join  with  him,  when  in  that 
neighborhood,  in  carrying  off  a number  of  the 
horses  with  their  packages  of  goods,  and  deserting 
to  those  savages.  He  assured  them  of  good  treat- 
ment among  the  Crows,  the  principal  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  whom  he  knew  ; they  would  soon  be- 
come great  men  among  them,  and  have  the  finest 
women,  and  the  daughters  of  the  chiels,  for  wives  ; 
and  the  horses  and  goods  they  carried  off  would 
make  them  rich  for  life. 

The  intelligence  of  this  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Rose  gave  much  disquiet  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  he 
knew  not  how  far  it  might  be  effective  among  his 
men.  He  had  already  had  prools  that  several  of 
them  were  disaffected  to  the  enterprise,  and  loath 
to  cross  the  mountains.  He  knew  also  that  savage 
life  had  charms  for  many  of  them,  especially  the 
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Canadians,  who  were  prone  to  intermarry  and 
domesticate  themselves  among  the  Indians. 

And  here  a word  or  two  concerning  the  Crows 
may  be  of  service  to  the  reader,  as  they  will  figure 
occasionally  in  the  succeeding  narration. 

The  tribe  consists  of  four  bands,  which  have 
their  nestling-places  in  fertile,  well-wooded  valleys, 
lying  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  watered 
by  the  Big  Horse  River  and  its  tributary  streams  ; 
but,  though  these  are  properly  their  homes,  where 
they  shelter  their  old  people,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  the  men  of  the  tribe  are  almost  continually 
on  the  foray  and  the  scamper.  They  are,  in  -fact, 
notorious  marauders  and  horse-stealers  ; crossing 
and  recrossing  the  mountains,  robbing  on  the  one 
side,  and  conveying  their  spoils  to  the  other. 
Hence,  we  are  told,  is  derived  their  name,  given 
to  them- on  account  of  their  unsettled  and  preda- 
tory habits  ; winging  their  flight,  like  the  crows, 
from  one  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  other,  and 
making  free  booty  of  everything  that  lies  in  their 
way.  Horses,  however,  are  the  especial  objects 
of  their  depreciations,  and  their  skill  and  audacity 
in  stealing  them  are  said  to  be  astonishing.  This 
is  their  glory  and  delight  ; an  accomplished  horse- 
stealer fills  up  their  idea  of  a hero.  Many  horses 
are  obtained  by  them,  also,  in  barter  from  tribes 
in  and  beyond  the  mountains.  They  have  an  ab- 
solute passion  for  this  noble  animal  ; besides  which 
be  is  with  them  an  important  object  of  traffic. 
Once  a year  they  make  a visit  to  the  Mandans, 
Minatarees,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  tak- 
ing with  them  droves  of  horses  which  they  ex- 
change for  guns,  ammunition,  trinkets,  vermilion, 
cloths  of  bright  colors,  and  various  other  articles 
of  European  manufacture.  With  these  they  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  and  caprices,  and  carry  on 
the  internal  trade  for  horses  already  mentioned. 

The  plot  of  Rose  to  rob  and  abandon  his  coun- 
trymen when  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a horde  of  savages, 
may  appear  strange  and  improbable  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  singular  and  anomalous  char- 
acters that  are  to  be  found  about  the  borders. 
This  fellow,  it  appears,  was  one  of  those  desper- 
adoes of  the  frontiers,  outlawed  by  their  crimes, 
who  combine  the  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  life, 
and  are  ten  times  more  barbarous  than  the  In- 
dians with  whom  they  consort.  Rose  had  formerly 
belonged  to  one  of  the  gangs  of  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  islands  of  the  Mississippi,  plundering 
boats  as  they  went  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
who  sometimes  shifted  the  scene  of  their  robberies 
to  the  shore,  waylaying  travellers  as  they  returned 
by  land  from  New  Orleans  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  downward  voyage,  plundering  them  of  their 
money  and  effects,  and  often  perpetrating  the  most 
atrocious  murders. 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and 
dispersed,  Rose  had  betaken  himself  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  associated  himself  with  the  Crows,  whose 
predatory  habits  were  congenial  with  his  own,  had 
married  a woman  of  the  tribe,  and,  in  short,  had 
identified  himself  with  those  vagrant  savages. 

Such  was  the  worthy  guide  and  interpreter, 
Edward  Rose.  We  give  his  story,  however,  not 
as  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
at  the  time,  but  as  it  has  been  subsequently  ascer- 
tained. Enough  was  known  of  the  fellow  and  his 
•dark  and  perfidious  character  to  put  Mr.  Hunt 
upon  his  guard  ; still,  as  there  was  no  knowing 
how  far  his  plans  might  have  succeeded,  and  as 
any  rash  act  might  blow  the  mere  smouldering 
sparks  of  treason  into  a sudden  blaze,  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  those  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt 


consulted,  to  conceal  all  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  the  meditated  treachery,  but  to  keep  up  a vigi- 
lant watch  upon  the  movements  of  Rose,  and  a 
strict  guard  upon  the  horses  at  night. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  plains  over  which  the  travellers  were  jour- 
neying continued  to  be  destitute  of  trees  or  even 
shrubs  ; insomuch  that  they  had  to  use  the  dung 
of  the  buffalo  for  fuel,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
use  that  of  the  camel.  This  substitute  for  fuel  is 
universal  among  the  Indians  of  these  upper  prai- 
ries, and  is  said  to  make  a fire  equal  to  that  of  turf. 
If  a few  chips  are  added,  it  throws  out  a cheerful 
and  kindly  blaze. 

These  plains,  however,  had  not  always  been 
equally  destitute  of  wood,  as  was  evident  from  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  which  the  travellers  repeatedly 
met  with,  some  still  standing,  others  lying  about 
in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in  a fossil  state, 
having  flourished  in  times  long  past.  In  these 
singular  remains,  the  original  grain  of  the  wood 
was  still  so  distinct  that  they  could  be  ascertained 
to  be  thelruins  of  oak  trees.  Several  pieces  of  the 
fossil  wood  were  selected  by  the  men  to  serve  as 
whetstones. 

In  this  part  of  the  journey  there  was  no  lack  of 
provisions,  for  the  prairies  were  covered  with  im- 
mense herds  of  buffalo.  These,  in  general,  are 
animals  of  peaceful  demeanor,  grazing  quietly  like 
domestic  cattle  ; but  this  was  the  season  when 
they  are  in  heat,  and  when  the  bulls  are  usually 
fierce  and  pugnacious.  There  was  accordingly  a 
universal  restlessness  and  commotion  throughout 
the  plain  ; and  the  amorous  herds  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings  in  low  bellowings  that  re- 
sounded like  distant  thunder.  Here  and  there 
fierce  duellos  too  place  between  rival  enamora- 
dos  ; butting  their  huge  shagged  fronts  together, 
goring  each  other  with  their  short  black  horns, 
and  tearing  up  the  earth  with  their  feet  in  perfect 
fury. 

In  one  of  the  evening  halts,  Pierre  Dorion,  the 
interpreter,  together  with  Carson  and  Gardpie,  two 
of  the  hunters,  were  missing,  nor  had  they  return- 
ed by  morning.  As  it  was  supposed  they  had 
wandered  away  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  and  would 
readily  find  the  track  of  the  party,  no  solicitude 
was  felt  on  their  account.  A fire  was  left  burn- 
ing, to  guide  them  by  its  column  of  smoke,  and 
the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  march.  In  the 
evening  a signal  fire  was  made'  on  a hill  adja- 
cent to  the  camp,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  re- 
plenished with  fuel  so  as  to  last  throughout  the 
day.  These  signals  are  usual  among  the  Indians, 
to  give  warnings  to  each  other,  or  to  call  home 
straggling  hunters  ; and  such  is  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  in  those  elevated  plains,  that  a 
slight  column  of  smoke  can  be  discerned  from  a 
great  distance,  particularly  in  the  evenings.  Two 
or  three  days  elapsed,  however,  without  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  three  hunters  ; and  Mr.  Hunt 
slackened  his  march  to  give  them  time  to  overtake 
him. 

A vigilant  watch  continued  to  be  kept  upon  the 
movements  of  Rose,  and  of  such  of  the  men  as 
were  considered  doubtful  in  their  loyalty  ; but 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  immediate  apprehen- 
sions. Rose  evidently  was  not  a favorite  among 
his  comrades,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  real  partisans. 

On  fijae  ioth  of  August  they  encamped  among 
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hills,  on  the  highest  peak  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
caused  a huge  pyre  of  pine  wood  to  be  made, 
which  soon  sent  up  a great  column  of  flame  that 
might  be  seen  far  and  wide  over  the  prairies.  This 
fire  blazed  all  night  and  was  amply  replenished  at 
daybreak  ; so  that  the  towering  pillar  of  smoke 
could  not  but  be  descried  by  the  wanderers  if 
within  the  distance  of  a day’s  journey. 

It  is  a common  occurrence  in  these  regions, 
where  the  features  of  the  country  so  much  resem- 
ble each  other,  for  hunters  to  lose  themselves  and 
wander  for  many  days,  before  they  can  find  their 
way  back  to  the  main  body  of  their  party.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  a more  than  common 
solicitude  was  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  distrust 
awakened  by  the  sinister  designs  of  Rose. 

The  route  now  became  excessively  toilsome, 
over  a ridge  oj.  steep  rocky  hills,  covered  with 
loose  stones.  These  were  intersected  by  deep  val- 
leys, formed  by  two  branches  of  Big  River,  com- 
ing from  the  south  of  west,  both  of  which  they 
crossed.  These  streams  were  bordered  by  mead- 
ows, well  stocked  with  buffaloes.  Loads  of  meat 
were  brought  in  by  the  hunters  ; but  the  travel- 
lers were  rendered  dainty  by  profusion,  and  would 
cook  only  the  choice  pieces. 

They  had  now  travelled  for  several  days  at  a 
very  slow  rate,  and  had  made  signal  fires  and  left 
traces  of  their  route  at  every  stage,  yet  nothing 
was  heard  or  seen  of  the  lost  men.  It  began  to  be 
feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  lurking  band  of  savages.  A party  nu- 
merous as  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  a long  train  of 
pack-horses,  moving  across  open  plains  or  naked 
hills,  is  discoverable  at  a great  distance  by  Indian 
scouts,  who  spread  the  intelligence  rapidly  to  va- 
rious points,  and  assemble  their  friends  to  hang 
about  the  skirts  of  the  travellers,  steal  their 
horses,  or  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  main 
body. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  more  and 
more  sensible  how  much  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  this  sullen  and  daring  vagabond  Rose,  to  do 
them  mischief,  when  they  should  become  entan- 
gled in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
passes  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
and  which  were  infested  by  his  freebooting  friends, 
the  Crows.  There,  should  he  succeed  in  seducing 
some  of  the  party  into  his  plans,  he  might  carry 
off  the  best  horses  and  effects,  throw  himself 
among  his  savage  allies,  and  set  all  pursuit  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Hunt  resolved  therefore  to  frus- 
trate the  knave,  divert  him,  by  management,  from 
his  plans,  and  make  it  sufficiently  advantageous 
for  him  to  remain  honest.  He  took  occasion  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  in- 
form Rose  that,  having  engaged  him  chiefly  as  a 
guide  and  interpreter  through  the  country  of  the 
Crows,  they  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  ser- 
vices beyond.  Knowing,  therefore,  his  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  that  tribe,  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  a residence  among  them,  they  would  put 
no  restraint  upon  his  will,  but,  whenever  they  met 
with  a party  of  that  people,  would  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  remain  among  his  adopted  brethren. 
Furthermore,  that,  in  thus  parting  with  him,  they 
would  pay  him  half  a year’s  wages  in  considera- 
tion of  his  past  services,  and  would  give  him  a 
horse,  three  beaver  traps,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles calculated  to  set  him  up  in  the  world. 

This  unexpected  liberality,  which  made  it  nearly 
as  profitable  and  infinitely  less  hazardous  for 
Rose  to  remain  honest  than  to  play  the  rogue, 
completely  disarmed  him.  From  that  time  his 
whole  deportment  underwent  a change.  His  brow 


cleared  up  and  appeared  more  cheerful  ; he  left 
off  his  sullen,  skulking  habits,  and  made  no  fur- 
ther attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  his  com- 
rades. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Mr.  Hunt  varied  his 
course,  and  inclined  westward,  in  hopes  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  three  lost  hunters,  who,  it  was 
now  thought,  might  have  kept  to  the  right  hand 
of  Big  River.  This  course  soon  brought  him 
to  a fork  of  the  Little  Missouri,  about  a hundred 
yards  wide,  and  resembling  the  great  river  of  the 
same  name  in  the  strength  of  its  current,  its  tur- 
bid water,  and  the  frequency  of  drift-wood  and 
sunken  trees. 

Rugged  mountains  appeared  ahead,  crowding 
down. to  the  water  edge,  and  offering  a barrier  to 
further  progress  on  the  side  they  were  ascending. 
Crossing  the  river,  therefore,  they  encamped  on 
its  northwest  bank,  where  they  found  good  pas- 
turage and  buffalo  in  abundance.  The  weather 
was  overcast  and  rainy,  and  a general  gloom  per- 
vaded the  camp  ; the  voyageurs  sat  smoking  in 
groups,  with  their  shoulders  as  high  as  their 
heads,  croaking  their  forebodings,  when  suddenly 
toward  evening  a shout  of  joy  gave  notice  that 
the  lost  men  were  found.  They  came  slowly  lag- 
ging into  the  camp,  with  weary  looks,  and  horses 
faded  and  wayworn.  They  had,  in  fact,  been 
for  several  days  incessantly  on  the  move.  In 
their  hunting  excursion  on  the  prairies  they  had 
pushed  so  far  in  pursuit  of  buffalo  as  to  find  it 
impossible  to  retrace  their  steps  over  plains  tram- 
pled by  innumerable  herds,  and  were  baffled  by 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape  in  their  attempts 
to  recall  landmarks.  They  had  ridden  to  and  fro 
until  they  had  almost  lost  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  become  totally  bewildered  ; nor  did 
they  ever  perceive  any  of  the  signal  fires  and  col- 
umns of  smoke  made  by  their  comrades.  At 
length,  about  two  days  previously,  when  almost 
spent  by  anxiety  and  hard  riding,  they  came,  to 
their  great  joy,  upon  the  “trail"  of  the  party, 
which  they  had  since  followed  up  steadily. 

Those  only  who  have  experienced  the  warm 
cordiality  that  grows  up  between  comrades  in 
wild  and  adventurous  expeditions  of  the  kind, 
can  picture  to  themselves  the  hearty  cheering 
with  which  the  stragglers  were  welcomed  to  the 
camp.  Every  one  crowded  round  them  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  hear  the  story  of  their  mishaps  ; 
and  even  the  squaw  of  the  moody  half-breed, 
Pierre  Dorion,  forgot  the  sternness  of  his  domestic 
rule,  and  the  conjugal  discipline  of  the  cudgel,  in 
her  joy  at  his  safe  return. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  now  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Black  Hills,  or  Black  Mountains,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  ; an  extensive  chain,  lying 
about  a hundred  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  stretching  in  a northeast  direction  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River, 
to  the  great  north  bend  of  the  Missouri.  The 
Sierra  or  ridge  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  fact,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  those  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  gives  rise  to  the  Cheyenne,  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  several  tributary  streams  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

The  wild  recesses  of  these  hills,  like  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  retreats  and  lurking- 
places  for  broken  and  predatory  tribes,  and  it 
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was  among-  them  that  the  remnant  of, the  Chey- 
enne tribe  took  refuge,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
their  conquering  enemies,  the  Sioux. 

The  Black  Hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand- 
stone, and  in  many  places  are  broken  into  savage 
cliffs  and  precipices,  and  present  the  most  singu- 
lar and  fantastic  forms  ; sometimes  resembling 
towns  and  castellated  fortresses.  The  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  plains  are  prone  to  clothe  the 
mountains  that  bound  their  horizon  with,  fanciful 
and  superstitious  attributes.  Thus  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  who  often  behold  clouds 
gathering  round  the  summits  of  these  hills,  and 
lightning  flashing,  and  thunder  pealing  from 
them,  when  all  the  neighboring  plains  are  serene 
and  sunny,  consider  them  the  abode  of  the  genii 
or  thunder-spirits,  who  fabricate  storms  and  tem- 
pests. On  entering  their  defiles,  therefore,  they 
often  hang  offerings  on  the  trees,  or  place  them 
on  the  rocks,  to  propitiate  the  invisible  “ lords  of 
the  mountains,”  and  procure  good  weather  and 
successful  hunting  ; and  they  attach  unusual  sig- 
nificance to  the  echoes  which  haunt  the  preci- 
pices. This  superstition  may  also  have  arisen,  in 
part,  from  a natural  phenomenon  of  a singular 
nature.  In  the  most  calm  and  serene  weather, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night,  successive  re- 
ports are  now  and  then  heard  among  these  moun- 
tains, resembling  the  discharge  of  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Similar  reports  were  heard  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  they  say  were  attributed  by  the  Indians  to 
the  bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of  silver  contained 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

In  fact  these  singular  explosions  have  received 
fanciful  explanations  from  learned  men,  and  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  even  by  phi- 
losophers. They  are  said  to  occur  frequently  in 
Brazil.  Vasconcelles,  a Jesuit  father,  describes 
one  which  he  heard  in  the  Sierra,  or  mountain  re- 
gion of  Piratininga,  and  which  he  compares  to 
the  discharges  of  a park  of  artillery.  The  In- 
dians told  him  that  it  was  an  explosion  of  stones. 
The  worthy  father  had  soon  a satisfactory  proof 
of  the  truth  of  their  information,  for  the  very 
place  was  found  where  a rock  had  burst  and  ex- 
ploded from  its  entrails  a stony  mass,  like  a 
bomb-shell,  and  of  the  size  of  a bull’s  heart. 
This  mass  was  broken  either  in  its  ejection  or 
its  fall,  and  wonderful  was  the  internal  organiza- 
tion revealed.  It  had  a shell  harder  even  than 
iron  ; within  which  were  arranged,  like  the  seeds 
of  a pomegranate,  jewels  of  various  colors  ; some 
transparent  as  crystal  ; others  of  a fine  red,  and 
others  of  mixed  hues.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
said  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  adjacent  province 
ol  Guayra,  where  stones  of  the  bigness  of  a 
man’s  hand  are  exploded,  with  a loud  noise,  from, 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  scatter  about  glitter- 
ing and  beautiful  fragments  that  look  like  precious 
gems,  but  are  of  no  value. 

The  Indians  of  the  Orellanna,  also,  tell  of  hor- 
rible noises  heard  occasionally  in  the  Paraguaxo, 
which  they  consider  the  throes  and  groans  of  the 
mountain,  endeavoring  to  cast  forth  the  precious 
stones  hidden  within  its  entrails.  Others  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  these  discharges  of 
“ mountain  artillery”  on  humbler  principles  ; 
attributing  them  to  the  loud  reports  made  by  the 
disruption  and  fall  of  great  masses  of  rock,  rever- 
berated and  prolonged  by  the  echoes  ; others,  to 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  produced  by 
subterraneous  beds  of  coal  in  a state  of  ignition. 
In  whatever  way  this  singular  phenomenon  may- 
be accounted  for,  the  existence  of  it  appears  to  be 


well-established.  It  remains  one  of  the  lingering 
mysteries  of  nature  which  throw  something  of  a 
supernatural  charm  over  her  wild  mountain  soli- 
tudes ; and  we  doubt  whether  the  imaginative 
reader  will  not  rather  join  with  the  poor  Indian 
in  attributing  it  to  the  thunder-spirits,  or  the  guar- 
dian genii  of  unseen  treasures,  than  to  any  com- 
monplace physical  cause. 

Whatever  might  be  the  supernatural  influences 
among  these  mountains,  the  travellers  found  their 
physical  difficulties  hard  to  cope  with.  They 
made  repeated  attempts  to  find  a passage  through 
or  over  the  chain,  but  were  as  often  turned  back 
by  impassable  barriers.  Sometimes  a defile 
seemed  to  open  a practicable  path,  but  it  would 
terminate  in  some  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  cliffs, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  climb.  The  animals 
of  these  solitary  regions  were  different  from  those 
they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  black-tailed 
deer  would  bound  up  the  ravines  on  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  bighorn  would  gaze  fearlessly 
down  upon  them  from  some  impending  precipice, 
or  skip  playfully  from  rock  to  rock.  These  ani- 
mals are  only  to  be  met  with  in  mountainous  re- 
gions. The  former  is  larger  than  the  common 
deer,  but  its  flesh  is  not  equally  esteemed  by  hunt- 
ers. It  has  very  large  ears,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  is  black,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  bighorn  is  so  named  from  its  horns, 
which  are  of  a great  size,  and  twisted  like  those 
of  a ram.  It  is  called  by  some  the  argali,  by 
others,  the  ibex,  though  differing  from  both  of 
these  animals.  The  Mandans  call  it  the  ahsahta, 
a name  much  better  than  the  clumsy  appellation 
which  it  generally  bears.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  elk,  or  large  deer,  and  of  a dun  color,  ex- 
cepting the  belly  and  round  the  tail,  where  it  is 
white.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  goat,  fre- 
quenting the  rudest  precipices  ; cropping  the 
herbage  from  their  edges  ; and,  like  the  chamois, 
bounding  lightly  and  securelv  among  dizzy  heights, 
where  the  hunter  dares  not  venture.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  get  within  shot  of  it.  Ben 
Jones  the  hunter,  however,  in  one  of  the  passes  of 
the  Black  Hills,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a 
bighorn  from  the  verge  of  a precipice,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  pronounced  by  the  gourmands  of 
the  camp  to  have  the  flavor  of  excellent  mutton. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  traverse  this  moun- 
tain chain,  Mr.  Hunt  skirted  along  it  to--  the 
southwest,  keeping  it  on  the  right,  and  still  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  opening.  At  an  early  hour 
one  day,  he  encamped  in  a narrow  valley  on  the 
banks  of  a beautifully  clear  but  rushy  pool,  sur- 
rounded by  thickets  bearing  abundance  of  wild 
cherries,  currants,  and  yellow  and  purple  goose- 
berries. 

While  the  afternoon’s  meal  was  in  preparation, 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  M’Kenzie  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  from  whence,  aided  by 
the  purity  and  transparency  of  the  evening  atmos- 
phere, they  commanded  a vast  prospect  on  all 
sides.  Below  them  extended  a plain,  dotted  with 
innumerable  herds  of  buffalo.  Some  were  lying 
down  among  the  herbage,  others  roaming  in  their 
unbounded  pastures,  while  many  were  engaged 
in  fierce  contests  like  those  already  described, 
their  low  bellowings  reaching  the  ear  like  the 
hoarse  murmurs  of  the  surf  of  a distant  shore. 

Far  off  in  the  west  they  descried  a range  of  lofty 
mountains  printing  the  clear  horizon,  some  of 
them  evidently  capped  with  snow.  These  they 
supposed  to  be  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  so  called 
from  the  animal  of  that  name,  with  which  they 
abound.  They  are  a spur  of  the  great  Rocky 
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chain.  The  hill  from  whence  Mr.  Hunt  had  this 
prospect  was,  according-  to  his  computation,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Arickara  vil- 
lage. 

On  returning  to  the  camp  Mr.  Hunt  found 
some  uneasiness  prevailing  among  the  Canadian 
voyage urs.  In  straying  among  the  thickets  they 
had  beheld  tracks  of  grizzly  bears  in  every  direc- 
tion, doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the  fruit.  To 
their  dismay,  they  now  found  that  they  had  en- 
camped in  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  this 
dreaded  animal.  The  idea  marred  all  the  com- 
fort of  the  encampment.  As  night  closed,  the  sur- 
rounding thickets  were  peopled  with  terrors  ; in- 
somuch that,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  they  could 
not  help  starting  at  every  little  breeze  that  stirred 
the  bushes. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  really  formidable 
quadruped  of  our  continent.  He  is  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  hunters  of  the  far  West,  who  de- 
scribe him  as  equal  in  size  to  a common  cow  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  He  makes  battle  if  as- 
sailed, and  often,  if  pressed  by  hunger,  is  the 
assailant.  If  wounded,  he  becomes  furious  and 
will  pursue  the  hunter.  His  speed  exceeds  that 
of  a man,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  a horse.  In  at- 
tacking he  rears  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
springs  the  length  of  his  body.  Woe  to  horse 
or  rider  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  his  ter- 
rific claws,  which  are  sometimes  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  tear  everything  before  them. 

At  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  the  grizzly  bear 
was  still  frequent  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the 
lower  country,  but,  like  some  of  the  broken  tribes 
of  the  prairie,  he  has  gradually  fallen  back  before 
his  enemies,  and  is  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
upland  regions,  in  rugged  fastnesses,  like  those  of 
the  Black  frills  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here 
he  lurks  in  caverns,  or  holes  which  he  has  digged 
in  the  sides  of  hills,  or  under  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.  Like  the  common  bear  he  is  fond 
of  fruits,  and  mast,  and  roots,  the  latter  of  which 
he  will  dig  up  with  his  fore  claws.  He  is  carniv- 
.orous  also,  and  will  even  attack  and  conquer  the 
lordly  buffalo,  dragging  his  huge  carcass  to  the 
neighborhood  of  his  den,  that  he  may  prey  upon 
it  at  his  leisure. 

The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  consider 
this  the  most  heroic  game.  They  prefer  to  hunt 
him  on  horseback,  and  will  venture  so  near  as 
sometimes  to  singe  his  hair  with  the  flash  of  the 
rifle.  The  hunter  of  the  grizzly  bear,  however, 
must  be  an  experienced  hand,  and  know  where  to 
aim  at  a vital  part  ; for  of  all  quadrupeds  he  is 
the  most  difficult  to  be  killed.  He  will  receive  re- 
peated wounds  without  flinching,  and  rarely  is  a 
shot  mortal  unless  through  the  head  or  heart. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  grizzly 
bear,  at  this  night  encampment,  were  not  imagi- 
nary, was  proved  on  the  following  morning. 
Among  the  hired  men  of  the  party  was  one  Will- 
iam Cannon,  who  had  been  a soldier  at  one  of 
the  frontier  posts,  and  entered  into  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hunt  at  Mackinaw.  He  was  an  inexperienced 
hunter  and  a poor  shot,  for  which  he  was  much 
bantered  by  his  more  adroit  comrades.  Piqued  at 
their  raillery,  he  had  been  practising  ever  since 
he  had  joined  the  expedition,  but  without  success. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  afternoon,  he  w'ent 
forth  by  himself  to  take  a lesson  in  venerie,  and, 
to  his  great  delight,  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
a buffalo.  As  he  was  a considerable  distance  from 
the  camp,  he  cut  out  the  tongue  and  some  of  the 
choice  bits,  made  them  into  a parcel,  and,  sling- 
ing them  on  his  shoulders  by  a strap  passed 


round  his  forehead,  as  the  voyageurs  carry  pack- 
ages of  goods,  set  out  all  glorious  for  the  camp, 
anticipating  a triumph  over  his  brother  hunters. 
In  passing  through  a narrow  ravine  he  heard  a 
noise  behind  him,  and  looking  round  beheld,  to 
his  dismay,  a grizzly  bear  in  full  pursuit,  appar- 
ently attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  meat.  Cannon 
•had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of  this 
tremendous  animal,  that  he  never  attempted  to 
fire,  but,  slipping  the  strap  from  his  forehead,  let 
go  the  buffalo  meat  and  ran  for  his  liie.  The 
bear  did  not  stop  to  regale  himself  with  the  game, 
but  kept  on  after  the  hunter.  He  had  nearly 
overtaken  him  when  Cannon  reached  a tree,  and, 
throwing  down  his  rifle,  scrambled  up  it.  The 
next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot  ol  the  tree  ; 
but,  as  this  species  of  bear  does  not  climb,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  turning  the  chase  into  a block- 
ade. Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness  Cannon 
could  not  perceive  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
maintained  his  station  ; but  his  fears  pictured 
him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He  passed  the 
night,  therefore,  in  the  tree,  a prey  to  dismal  fan- 
cies. In  the  morning  the  bear  was  gone.  Cannon 
warily  descended  the  tree,  gathered  up  his  gun, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  camp, 
without  venturing  to  look  after  his  buffalo  meat. 

While  on  this  theme  we  will  add  another  anec- 
dote of  an  adventure  with  a grizzly  bear,  told  of 
John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  but  which  hap- 
pened at  a different  period  of  the  expedition. 
Day  was  hunting  in  company  with  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  company,  a lively  youngster,  who  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  veteran,  but  whose  vivacity 
he  had  continually  to  keep  in  check.  They  were 
in  search  of  deer,  when  suddenly  a huge  grizzly 
bear  emerged  from  a thicket  about  thirty  yards 
distant,  rearing  himself  upon  his  hind  legs  with  a 
terrific  growl,  and  displaying  a hideous  array  of 
teeth  and  claws.  The  rifle  of  the  young  man  was 
levelled  in  an  instant,  but  John  Day’s  iron  hand 
was  as  quickly  upon  his  arm.  “ Be  quiet,  boy  ! 
be  quiet  !”  exclaimed  the  hunter,  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  without  turning  his  eyes  from 
the  bear.  They  remained  motionless.  The 
monster  regarded  them  for  a time,  then,  lowering 
himself  on  his  fore  paws,  slowly  withdrew.  He 
had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he  again  turned, 
reared  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  repeated 
his  menace.  Day’s  hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of 
his  young  companion  ; he  again  pressed  it  hard, 
and  kept  repeating  between  his  teeth,  “ Quiet, 
boy  ! — keep  quiet  ! — keep  quiet  !”  though  the 
latter  had  not  made  a move  since  his  first  prohibi- 
tion. The  bear  again  lowered  himself  on  all 
fours,  retreated  some  twenty  yards  further,  and 
again  turned,  reared,  showed  his  teeth,  and 
growled.  This  third  menace  was  too  much  for 
the  game  spirit  of  John  Day.  “ By  Jove  !”  ex- 
claimed he,  “ I can  stand  this  no  longer,”  and 
in  an  instant  a ball  from  his  rifle  whizzed  into  the 
foe.  The  wound  was  not  mortal  ; but,  luckily,  it 
dismayed  instead  of  enraging  the  animal,  and  he 
retreated  into  the  thicket. 

Day’s  young  companion  reproached  him  for  not 
practising  the  caution  which  he  enjoined  upon 
others.  “ Why,  boy,”  replied  the  veteran,  “ cau- 
tion is  caution,  but  one  must  not  put  up  with  too 
much  even  from  a bear.  Would  you  have  me 
suffer  myself  to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a varmint  ?” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

For  the  two  following  days  the  travellers  pur- 
sued a westerly  course  for  thirty-four  miles  along 
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a riclge  of  country  dividing  the  tributary  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  As  land- 
marks they  guided  themselves  by  the  summits  of 
the  far  distant  mountains,  which  they  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Big  Horn  chain.  They  were  grad- 
ually rising  into  a higher  temperature,  for  the 
weather  was  cold  for  the  season,  with  a sharp 
frost  in  the  night,  and  ice  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  early  in  the 
day,  they  came  upon  the  trail  ol  a numerous 
band.  Rose  and  the  other  hunters  examined  the 
footprints  with  great  attention,  and  determined  it 
to  be  the  trail  of  a party  of  Crows  returning  from 
an  annual  trading  visit  to  the  Mandans.  As  this 
trail  afforded  more  commodious  travelling,  they 
immediately  struck  into  it,  and  followed  it  lor  two 
days.  It  led  them  over  rough  hills,  and  through 
broken  gullies,  during  which  time  they  suffered 
great  fatigue  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  country. 
The  weather,  too,  which  had  recently  been  frosty, 
was  now  oppressively  warm,  and  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  water,  insomuch  that  a valu- 
able dog  belonging  to  Mr.  M’Kenzie  died  of 
thirst. 

At  one  time  they  had  twenty-five  miles  of  pain- 
ful travel,  without  a drop  of  water,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  a small  running  stream.  Here  they 
eagerly  slaked  their  thirst  ; b.ut,  this  being  allay- 
ed, the  calls  of  hunger  became  equally  importu- 
nate. Ever  since  they  had  got  among  these  bar- 
ren and  arid  hills,  where  there  was  a deficiency 
of  grass,  they  had  met  with  no  buffaloes,  those 
animals  keeping  in  the  grassy  meadows  near  the 
streams.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  their  corn  meal,  which  they  reserved 
for  such  emergencies.  Some,  however,  were 
lucky  enough  to  kill  a wolf,  which  they  cooked 
for  supper,  and  pronounced  excellent  food. 

The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  wayfar- 
ing, hungry  _and  jaded,  and  had  a dogged  march 
of  eighteen  miles  among  the  same  kind  of  hills. 
At  length  they  emerged  upon  a stream  of  clear 
water,  one  of  the  forks  of  Powder  River,  and  to 
their  great  joy  beheld  once  more  wide  grassy 
meadows,  stocked  with  herds  of  buffalo.  For  sev- 
eral days  they  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
ascending  it  about  eighteen  miles.  It  was  a hunt- 
er’s paradise  ; the  buffaloes  were  in  such  abun- 
dance that  they  were  enabled  to  kill  as  many  as 
they  pleased,  and  to  jerk  a sufficient  supply  of 
meat  for  several  days’  journeying.  Here,  then, 
they  revelled  and  reposed  after  their  hungry  and 
weary  travel,  hunting  and  feasting,  and  reclining 
upon  the  grass.  Their  quiet,  however,  was  a lit- 
tle marred  by  coming  upon  traces  of  Indians,  who, 
they  concluded,  must  be  Crows  ; they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  keep  a more  vigilant  watch  than 
ever  upon  their  horses.  For  several  days  they 
had  been  directing  their  march  toward  the  lofty 
mountain  descried  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  M’Ken- 
zie on  the  17th  of  August,  the  height  of  which 
rendered  it  a landmark  over  a vast  extent  of 
country.  At  first  it  had  appeared  to  them  soli- 
tary and  detached  ; but  as  they  advanced  toward 
it,  it  proved  to  be  the  principal  summit  of  a chain 
of  mountains.  Day  by  day  it  varied  in  form,  or 
rather  its  lower  peaks,  and  the  summits  of  others 
of  the  chain  emerged  above  the  clear  horizon, 
and  finally  the  inferior  line  of  hills  which  con- 
nected most  of  them  rose  to  view.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  objects  discernible  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  these  elevated  plains,  that,  from  the 
place  where  they  first  descried  the  main  moun- 
tain, they  had  to  travel  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 


before  they  reached  its  base.  Here  they  en- 
camped on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  having  come 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  since  leaving  lh« 
Arickara  village. 

The  mountain  which  now  towered  above  them 
was  one  of  the  Big  Horn  chain,  bordered  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  extending  for  a long 
distance  rather  east  of  -north  and  west  of  south. 
It  was  a part  of  the  great  system  of  granite 
mountains  which  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  striking  features  of  North  America, 
stretching  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  and  presenting  a corresponding  chain 
to  that  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  vast  range  has  acquired,  from  its  rugged 
and  broken  character,  and  its  summits  of  naked 
granite,  the  appellation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a name  by  no  means  distinctive,  as  all  elevated 
ranges  are  rocky.  Among  the  early  explorers ^it 
was  known  as  the  range  of  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains, and  this  Indian  name  is  the  one  it  is  likely 
to  retain  in  poetic  usage.  Rising  from  the  midst 
of  vast  plains  and  prairies,  traversing  several  de- 
grees of  latitude,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  and  seeming  to  bind  with 
diverging  ridges  the  level  regions  on  its  flanks,  it 
has  been  figuratively  termed  the  backbone  of  the 
northern  continent. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  present  a range 
uf  uniform  elevation,  but  rather  groups  and  occa- 
sionally detached  peaks.  Though  some  of  these 
rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  and  are 
upward  of  eleven  thousand  feet  in  real  altitude, 
yet  their  height  from  their  immediate  basis  is  not 
so  great  as  might  be  imagined,  as  they  swell  up 
from  elevated  plains,  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  plains  are  often  of 
a desolate  sterility  ; mere  sandy  wastes,  formed 
of  the  detritus  of  the  granite  heights,  destitute  of 
trees  and  herbage,  scorched  by  the  ardent  and 
reflected  rays  of  the  summer’s  sun,  and  in  win- 
ter swept  by  chilling  blasts  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains.  Such  is  a great  part  of  that  vast  re- 
gion extending  north  and  south  along  the  moun- 
tains, several  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  has 
not  improperly  been  termed  the  Great  American 
Desert.  It  is  a region  that  almost  discourages  all 
hope  of  cultivation,  and  can  only  be  traversed 
with  safety  by  keeping  near  the  streams  which 
intersect  it.  Extensive  plains  likewise  occur 
among  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains,  of 
considerable  fertility.  Indeed,  these  lofty  plats 
of  table-land  seem  to  form  a peculiar  feature  in 
the  American  continents.  Some  occur  among 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  where  cities  and 
towns  and  cultivated  farms  are  to  be  seen  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, occur  sometimes  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
occasionally  in  collateral  ridges.  Between  these 
are  deep  valleys,  with  small  streams  winding 
through  them,  which  find  their  way  into  the  lower 
plains,  augmenting  as  they  proceed,  and  ulti- 
mately discharging  themselves  into  those  vast  riv- 
ers which  traverse  the  prairies  like  great  arteries 
and  drain  the  continent. 

While  the  granitic  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  bleak  and  bare,  many  of  the  in- 
ferior ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrubbed 
pines,  oaks,  cedar,  and  furze.  Various  parts  of 
the  mountains  also  bear  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  strewed  with 
scoria  and  broken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin  ; the  surrounding  rocks  bear  the  like  char- 
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acter,  and  vestiges  of  extinguished  craters  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  elevated  heights. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings with  which  the  Indians  regard  the  Black 
Hills  ; but  this  immense  range  of  mountains, 
which  divides  all  that  they  know  of  the  world, 
and  gives  birth  to  such  mighty  rivers,  is  still  more 
an  object  of  awe  and  veneration.  They  call 
it  “the  crest  of  the  world,”  and  think  that 
Wacondah,  or  the  master  of  life,  as  they  desig- 
nate the  Supreme  Being,  has  his  residence  among 
these  aerial  heights.  The  tribes  on  the  eastern 
prairies  call  them  the  mountains  of  the  setting 
sun.  Some  of  them  place  the  “ happy  hunting- 
grounds,”  their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  re- 
cesses of  these  mountains  ; but  say  they  are  in- 
visible to  living  men.  Here  also  is  the  “ Land 
of  Souls,”  in  which  are  the  “ towns  of  the  free 
and  generous  spirits,”  where  those  who  have 
pleased  the  master  of  life  while  living,  enjoy  after 
death  all  manner  of  delights. 

Wonderg  are  told  of  these  mountains  by  the 
distant  tribes,  whose  warriors  or  hunters  have 
ever  wandered  in  their  neighborhood.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that,  after  death,  they  will  have 
to  travel  to  these  mountains  and  ascend  one  of 
their  highest  and  most  rugged  peaks,  among 
rocks,  and  snows,  and  tumbling  torrents.  After 
many  moons  of  painful  toil  they  will  reach  the 
summit,  from  whence  they  will  have  a view  over 
the  land  of  souls.  There  they  will  see  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  with  the  souls  of  the  brave  and 
good  living  in  tents  in  green  meadows,  by  bright 
running  streams,  or  hunting  the  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  elks,  and  deer,  which  have  been  slain  on 
earth.  There,  too,  they  will  see  the  villages  or 
towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits  brightening 
in  the  midst  of  delicious  prairies.  If  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  well  while  living,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  descend  and  enjoy  this  happy 
country  ; if  otherwise,  they  will  but  be  tantalized 
with  this  prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back 
from  the  mountain  to  wander  about  the  sandy 
plains,  and  endure  the  eternal  pangs  of  unsatis- 
fied thirst  and  hunger. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  travellers  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  regions  infested  by  the  Crow  In- 
dians. These  restless  marauders,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  are  apt  to  be  continually  on  the 
'prowl  about  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  ; and 
even  when  encamped  in  some  deep  and  secluded 
glen,  they  keep  scouts  upon  the  cliffs  and  prom- 
ontories, who,  unseen  themselves,  can  discern 
every  living  thing  that  moves  over  the  subjacent 
plains  and  valleys.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  travellers  could  pass  unseen  through  a 
region  thus  vigilantly  sentinelled  ; accordingly, 
in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  not  long  after  they  had 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn  Sierra,  a 
couple  of  wild-looking  beings,  scantily  clad  in 
skins,  but  well  armed,  and  mounted  on  horses  as' 
wild-looking  as  themselves,  were  seen  approach- 
ing with  great  caution  from  among  the  rocks. 
Th^r  might  have  been  mistaken  for  two  of  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  mountains  so  formidable  in  In- 
dian fable. 

Rose  was  immediately  sent  out  to  hold  a parley 
with  them,  and  invite  them  to  the  camp.  They 
proved  to  be  two  scouts  from  the  same  band  that 
bad  been  tracked  for  some  days  past,  and  which 


was  now  encamped  at  some  distance  in  the  folds 
of  the  mountain.  They  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  come  to  the  camp,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived, and,  after  remaining  there  until  late  in 
the  evening,  departed  to  make  a report  of  all  they 
had  seen  and  experienced  to  their  companions. 

The  following  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  a 
troop  of  these  wild  mountain  scamperers  came 
galloping  with  whoops  and  yells  into  the  camp, 
bringing  an  invitation  from  their  chief  for  the  white 
men  to  visit  him.  The  tents  were  accordingly 
struck,  the  horses  laden,  and  the  party  were  soon 
on  the  march.  The  Crow  horsemen,  as  they  escort- 
ed them,  appeared  to  take  pride  in  showing  off  their 
equestrian  skill  and  hardihood  ; careering  at  full 
speed  on  their  half-savage  steeds,  and  dashing 
among  rocks  and  crags,  and  up  and  down  the 
most  rugged  and  dangerous  places  with  perfect 
ease  and  unconcern. 

A ride  of  sixteen  miles  brought  them,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  Crow  camp.  It  was 
composed  of  leathern  tents,  pitched  in  a meadow 
on  the  border  of  a small  clear  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  A great  number  of  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  them  doubdess 
captured  in  marauding  excursions. 

The  Crow  chieftain  came  forth  to  meet  his 
guests  with  great  professions  of  friendship,  and 
conducted  them  to  his  tents,  pointing  out,  by  the 
way,  a convenient  place  where  they  might  fix 
their  camp.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than 
Mr.  Hunt  opened  some  of  the  packages  and  made 
the  chief  a present  of  a scarlet  blanket,  and  a 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball  ; he  gave  him  also 
some  knives,  trinkets,  and  tobacco  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  his  warriors,  with  all  which  the  grim 
potentate  seemed  for  the  time  well  pleased.  As 
the  Crows,  however,  were  reputed  to  be  perfidious 
in  the  extreme,  and  as  errant  freebooters  as  the 
bird  after  which  they  were  so  worthily  named, 
and  as  their  general  feelings  toward  the  whites 
were  known  to  be  by  no  means  friendly,  the  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  conducted  with  great 
circumspection. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  trading  with 
the  Crows  for  buffalo  robes  and  skins,  and  in 
bartering  galled  and  jaded  horses  for  others  that 
were  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the  men  also 
purchased  horses  on  their  own  account,  so  that 
the  number  now  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  most  of  them  sound  and  active  and 
fit  for  mountain  service. 

Their  wants  being  supplied,  they  ceased  all 
further  traffic,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Crows,  who  became  extremely  urgent  to  continue 
the  trade,  and,  finding  their  importunities  of  no 
avail,  assumed  an  insolent  and  menacing  tone. 
All  this  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  as- 
sociates to  the  perfidious  instigations  of  Rose 
the  interpreter,  who  they  suspected  of  the  desire 
to  foment  ill-will  between  theiruand  the  savages, 
for  the  promotion  of  his  nefarious  plans.  M’Lel- 
lan,  with  his  usual  tra7ichant  mode  of  dealing 
out  justice,  resolved  to  shoot  the  desperado  on 
the  spot  in  case  of  any  outbreak.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  occurred.  The  Crows  were  prob- 
ably daunted  by  the  resolute  though  quiet  de- 
meanor of  the  white  men,  and  the  constant  vigi- 
lance and  armed  preparations  which  they  main- 
tained ; and  Rose,  if  he  really  still  harbored  his 
knavish  designs,  must  have  perceived  that  they 
were  suspected,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  might  bring  ruin  on  his  own  head. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Mr.  Hunt 
proposed  to  resume  his  journeying.  He  took  a 
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ceremonious  leave  of  the  Crow  chieftain  and  his 
vagabond  warriors,  and,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  consigned  to  their  cherishing 
friendship  and  fraternal  adoption  their  worthy- 
confederate,  Rose  ; who,  having  figured  among 
the  water  pirates  of  the  Mississippi,'  was  well 
fitted  to  rise  to  distinction  among  the  land  pirates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  ruffian  was  well  re- 
ceived among  the  tribe,  and  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  compromise  he  had 
made,  feeling  much  more  at  his  ease  among  sav- 
ages than  among  white  men.  It  is  outcasts  from 
civilization,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  heartless 
desperadoes  • of  this  kind,  wfio  sow  the  seeds  of 
enmity  and  bitterness  among  the  unfortunate 
tribes  of  the  frontier.  There  is  no  enemy  so  im- 
placable against  a country  or  a community  as  one 
of  its  own  people  who  has  rendered  himself  an 
alien  by  his  crimes. 

Right  glad  to  be  relieved  from  this  treacherous 
companion,  Mr.  Hunt  pursued  his  course  alopg 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  in  a southern  direction, 
seeking  for  some  practicable  defile  by  which  he 
might  pass  through  it  ; none  such  presented, 
however,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  he 
encamped  on  a small  stream,  still  on  the  outskirts. 
The  green  meadows  which  border  these  moun- 
tain streams  are  generally  well  stocked  with 
game,  and  the  hunters  soon  killed  several  fat  elks, 
which  supplied  the  camp  with  fresh  meat.  In 
the  evening  the  travellers  were  surprised  by  an 
unwelcorrte  visit  from  several  Crows  belonging  to 
a different  band  from  that  which  they  had  recently 
left, and  who  said  their  camp  was  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  consciousness  of  being  environed  by 
such  dangerous  neighbors,  and  of  being  still  within 
the  range  of  Rose  and  his  fellow  ruffians,  obliged 
the  party  to  be  continually  on  the  alert, and  to  main- 
tain weary  vigils  throughout  the  night,  lest  they 
should  be  robbed  of  their  horses. 

On  the  third  of  September,  finding  that  the 
mountain  still  stretched  onward,  presenting  a 
continued  barrier,  they  endeavored  to  force  a pas- 
sage to  the  westward,  but  soon  became  entangled 
among  rocks  and  precipices  which  set  all  their 
efforts  at  defiance.  The  mountain  seemed,  for  the 
most  part,  rugged,  bare,  and  sterile  ; yet  here  and 
there  it  was  clothed  with  pines  and  with  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants,  some  of  which  were  in  bloom.  In 
toiling  among  these  weary  places  their  thirst  be- 
came excessive,  for  no  water  was  to  be  met  with. 
Numbers  of  the  men  wandered  off  into  rocky  dells 
and  ravines  in  hopes  of  finding  some  brook  or  foun- 
tain ; some  of  whom  lost  their  way  and  did  not 
rejoin  the  main  party. 

After  half  a day  of  painful  and  fruitless  scram- 
bling, Mr.  Hunt  gave  up  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
in  this  direction,  and  returning  to  the  little  stream 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  pitched  his  tents 
within  six  miles  of  his  encampment  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  He  now  ordered  that  signals  should 
lie  made  for  the  stragglers  in  quest  of  water,  but 
the  night  passed  away  without  their  return. 

The  next  morning,  to  their  surprise,  Rose  made 
his  appearance  at  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  Crow  associates.  His  unwelcome 
visit  revived  their  suspicions  ; but  he  announced 
himself  as  a messenger  of  good-will  from  the 
chief,  who,  finding  they  had  taken  a wrong  road, 
had  sent  Rose  and  his  companions  to  guide  them 
to  a nearer  and  better  one  across  the  mountain. 

Having  no  choice,  being  themselves  utterly  at 
fault,  they  set  out  under  this  questionable  escort. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  fell  in  with  the 


whole  party  of  Crows,  who,  they  now  founo,  were 
going  the  same  road  with  themselves.  The  two 
cavalcades  of  white  and  red  men,  therefore,  push- 
ed on  together,  and  presented  a wild  and  pictu- 
resque spectacle,  as,  equipped  with  various  weap- 
ons and  in  various  garbs,  with  trains  of  pack- 
horses,  they  wound  in  long  lines  through  the  rug- 
ged defiles,  and  up  and  down  the  crags  and  steeps 
of  the  mountain. 

The  travellers  had  again  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  admire  the  equestrian  habitudes  and  address 
of  this  hard-riding  tribe.  They  were  all  mounted, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  Crows  have 
horses  in  abundance,  so  that  no  one  goes  on  foot. 
The  children  are  perfect  imps  on  horseback. 
Among  them  was  one  so  young  that  he  could  not 
yet  speak.  He  was  tied  on  a colt  of  two  years 
old,  but  managed  the  reins  as  if  by  instinct,  and 
plied  the  whip  with  true  Indian  prodigality.  Mr. 
Hunt  inquired  the  age  of  this  infant  jockey,  and 
was  answered  that  “ he  had  seen  two  winters.” 

This  is  almost  realizing  the  fable  of  the  cen- 
taurs ; nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  equestrian 
adroitness  of  these  savages,  who  are  thus  in  a 
manner  cradled  in  the  saddle,  and  become  in  in- 
fancy almost  identified  with  the  animal  they  be- 
stride. 

The  mountain  defiles  were  exceedingly  rough 
and  broken,  and  the  travelling  painful  to  the 
burdened  horses.  The  party,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  and  were  gradually  left  be- 
hind by  the  band  of  Crows,  who  had  taken  the 
lead.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Hunt 
loitered  in  his  course,  to  get  rid  of  such  doubtful 
fellow-travellers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a sen- 
sation of  relief  as  he  saw  the  whole  crew,  the  ren- 
egade Rose  and  all,  disappear  among  the  wind- 
ings of  the  mountain,  and  heard  the  last  yelp  of 
the  savages  die  away  in  the  distance. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  out  of 
hearing,  he  encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
little  stream  of  the  preceding  dav,  having  come 
about  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  remained  all  the 
succeeding  day,  as  well  to  give  time  for  the 
Crows  to  get  in  the  advance,  as  for  the  stragglers, 
who  had  wandered  away  in  quest  of  water  two 
days  previously,  to  rejoin  the  camp.  Indeed,  con- 
siderable uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  concerning 
these  men,  lest  they  should  become  utterly  bewil- 
dered in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  or  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  marauding  band  of  sav- 
ages. Some  of  the  most  experienced  hunters 
were  sent  in  search  of  them,  others,  in  the  mean 
time,  employed  themselves  in  hunting.  The  nar- 
row valley  in  which  they  encamped,  being  watered 
by  a running  stream,  yielded  fresh  pasturage, 
and,  though  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, was  well  stocked  with  buffalo.  Several  of 
these  were  killed,  as  also  a grizzly  bear.  In  the 
evening,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the 
stragglers  made  their  appearance,  and  provisions 
being  in  abundance,  there  was  hearty  good  cheer 
in  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Resuming  their  course  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  continued  on 
westward  through  a rugged  region  of  hills  and 
rocks,  but  diversified  in  many  places  by  grassy 
little  glens,  with  springs  of  water,  bright  spark- 
ling brooks,  clumps  of  pine  trees,  and  a profu- 
sion of  flowering  plants,  which  were  in  full  bloom, 
although  the  weather  was  frosty.  These  beauti- 
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ful  and  verdant  recesses,  running  through  and 
softening  the  rugged  mountains,  were  cheering 
and  refreshing  to  the  way-worn  travellers. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  they  were  en- 
tangled in  a defile,  they  beheld  a small  band  ot 
savages,  as  wild  looking  as  the  surrounding 
scenery,  who  reconnoitred  them  warily  from  the 
rocks  before  they  ventured  to  advance.  Some  of 
them  were  mounted  on  horses  rudely  caparisoned, 
with  bridles  or  halters  of  buffalo  hide,  one  end 
trailing  after  them  on  the  ground.  They  proved 
to  be  a mixed  party  of  Flatheads  and  Shoshonies, 
or  Snakes  ; and  as  these  tribes  will  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  shall 
give  a few  introductory  particulars  concerning 
them. 

The  Flatheads  in  question  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  name  who  dwell  about 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Columbia  ; neither  do  they 
flatten  their  heads  as  the  others  do.  They  inhab- 
it the  banks  of  a river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  are  described  as  simple,  honest, 
and  hospitable.  Like  all  people  of  similar  char- 
acter, whether  civilized  or  savage,  they  are  prone 
to  be  imposed  upon  ; and  are  especially  mal- 
treated by  the  ruthless  Blackfeet,  who  harass  them 
in  their  villages,  steal  their  horses  by  night,  or 
openly  carry  them  off  in  the  face  of  day,  without 
provoking  pursuit  or  retaliation.  ' 

The  Shoshonies  are  a branch  of  the  once  power- 
ful and  prosperous  tribe  of  the  Snakes,  who  pos- 
sessed a glorious  hunting  country  about  the  upper 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  abounding  in  beaver  and 
buffalo.  Their  hunting-ground  was  occasionally 
invaded  by  the  Blackfeet,  but  the  Snakes  battled 
bravely  for  their  domains,  and  a long  and  bloody 
feud  existed,  with  variable  success.  At  length  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  extending  their  trade 
into  the  interior,  had  dealings  with  the  Blackfeet, 
who  were  nearest  to  them,  and  supplied  them 
with  firearms.  The  Snakes,  who  occasionally 
traded  with  the  Spaniards,  endeavored,  but  in 
vain,  to  obtain  similar  weapons  ; the  Spanish 
traders  wisely  refused  to  arm  them  so  formidably. 
The  Blackfeet  had  now  a vast  advantage,  and 
soon  dispossessed  the  poor  Snakes  of*  their  favorite 
hunting-grounds,  their  land  of  plenty,  and  drove 
them  from  place  to  place,  until  they  were  fain  to 
take  refuge  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  re- 
cesses of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Even  here  they 
are  subject  to  occasional  visits  from  their  impla- 
cable foes,  as  long  as  they  have  horses,  or  any 
other  property  to  tempt  the  plunderer.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  Snakes  have  become  a scattered,  bro- 
ken-spirited, impoverished  people,  keeping  about 
lonely  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  and  subsist- 
ing chiefly  upon  fish.  Such  of  them  as  still  pos- 
sess horses,  and  occasionally  figure  as  hunters, 
are  called  Shoshonies  ; but  there  is  another  class, 
the  most  abject  and  forlorn,  who  are  called 
Shuckers,  or  more  commonly  Diggers  and  Root 
Eaters.  These  are  a shy,  secret,  solitary  race,  who 
keep  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  mountains, 
lurking  like  gnomes  in  caverns  and  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  subsisting  in  a great  measure  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth.  Sometimes,  in  passing  through 
a solitary  mountain  valley,  the  traveller  comes  per- 
chance upon  the  bleeding  carcass  of  a deer  or 
buffalo  that  has  just  been  slain.  He  looks  round 
in  vain  for  the  hunter  ; the  whole  landscape  is 
lifeless  and  deserted  ; at  length  he  perceives  a 
thread  of  smoke,  curling  up  from  among  the 
crags  and  cliffs,  and  scrambling  to  the  place, 
finds  some  forlorn  and  skulking  brood  of  Diggers, 
terrified  at  being  discovered. 


The  Shoshonies,  however,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
served,  have  still  “ horse  to  ride  and  weapon  ta 
wear,”  are  somewhat  bolder  in  their  spirit,  and 
more  open  and  wide  in  their  wanderings.  In 
the  autumn,  when  salmon  disappear  from  the 
rivers,  and  hunger  begins  to  pinch,  they  even 
venture  down  into  their  ancient  hunting-grcunds, 
to  make  a foray  among  the  buffaloes.  In  this 
perilous  enterprise  they  are  occasionally  joined  by 
the  Flatheads,  the  persecutions  of  the  Blackfeet 
having  produced  a close  alliance  and  co-opera- 
tion between  these  luckless  and  maltreated  tribes. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  united  force,  every 
step  they  take  within  the  debatable  ground  is 
taken  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  the  utmost 
precaution  ; and  an  Indian  trader  assures  us  that 
he  has  seen  at  least  five  hundred  of  them,  armed 
and  equipped  for  action,  and  keeping  watch  upon 
the  hill  tops,  while  about  fifty  were  hunting  in  the 
prairie.  Their  excursions  are  brief  and  hurried  ; 
as  soon  as  they  have  collected  and  jerked  suf- 
ficient buffalo  meat  for  winter  provisions,  they 
pack  their  horses,  abandon  the  dangerous  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  hasten  back  to  the  mountains, 
happy  if  they  have  not  the  terrible  Blackfeet  rat- 
tling after  them. 

Such  a confederate  band  of  Shoshonies  and 
Flatheads  was  the  one  met  by  our  travellers.  It 
was  bound  on  a visit  to  the  Arapahoes,  a tribe  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Nebraska.  They  were 
armed  to  the  best  of  their  scanty  means,  and  some 
of  the  Shoshonies  had  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide, 
adorned  with  feathers  and  leathern  fringes,  and 
which  have  a charmed  virtue  in  their  eyes,  from, 
having  been  prepared,  with  mystic  ceremonies, 
by  their  conjurors. 

In  company  with  this  wandering  band  our  trav 
ellers  proceeded  all  day.  In  the  evening  they  en- 
camped near  to  each  other  in  a defile  . of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  a stream  running  north 
and  falling  into  Big  Horn  River.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp  they  found  gooseberries,  strawber- 
ries, and  currants  in  great  abundance.  The  de- 
file bore  traces  of  having  been  a thoroughfare  for 
countless  herds  of  buffaloes,  though  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.  The  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  an 
elk  and  several  black-tailed  deer. 

They  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  second  Big" 
Horn  ridge,  with  another  lofty  and  snow-crowned, 
mountain  full  in  view  to  the  west.  Fifteen  miles 
of  western  course  brought  them,  on  the  following 
day,  down  into  an  intervening  plain,  well  stocked 
with  buffalo.  Here  the  Snakes  and  Flatheads 
joined  with  the  white  hunters  in  a successful  hunt, 
that  soon  filled  the  camp  with  provisions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September  the 
travellers  parted  company  with  their  Indian 
friends,  and  continued  on  their  course  to  the  west. 
A march  of  thirty  miles  brought  them,  in  the 
evening,  to  the  banks  of  a rapid  and  beautifully 
clear  stream  about  a hundred  yards  wide.  It  is 
the  north  fork  or  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  River, 
but  bears  its  peculiar  name  of  the  Wind  River, 
from  being  subject  in  the  winter  season  to  a con- 
tinued blast  which  sweeps  its  banks  and  prevents 
the  snow  from  lying  on  them.  This  blast  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  a narrow  gap  or  funnel  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way 
between  perpendicular  precipices,  resembling  cut 
rocks. 

This  river  gives  its  name  to  a whole  range  of 
mountains  consisting  of  three  parallel  chains, 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  broad.  One  of  its  peaks  is  probably 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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being  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Sierra. 
These  mountains  give  rise,  not  merely  to  the 
Wind  or  Big  Horn  River,  but  to  several  branches 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  on  the  west, 
thus  dividing  the  sources  of  these  mighty  streams. 

For  five  succeeding  days  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
party  continued  up  the  course  of  the  Wind  River, 
to  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  crossing 
and  recrossing  it,  according  to  its  windings  and 
the  nature  of  its  banks  ; sometimes  passing 
through  valleys,  at  other  times  scrambling  over 
rocks  and  hills.  The  country  in  general  was  des- 
titute of  trees,  but  they  passed  through  groves  of 
wormwood,  eight  and  ten  feet  in  height,  which 
they  used  occasionally  for  fuel,  and  they  met  with 
large  quantities  of  wild  flax. 

The  mountains  were  destitute  of  game  ; they 
came  in  sight  of  two  grizzly  bears,  but  could  not 
get  near  enough  for  a shot  ; provisions,  therefore, 
began  to  be  scanty.  They  saw  large  flights  of  the 
kind  of  thrush  commonly  called  the  robin,  a*nd 
many  smaller  birds  of  migratory  species  ; but  the 
hills  in  general  appeared  lonely  and  with  few  signs 
of  animal  life.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
•tember  they  encamped  on  the  forks  of  the  Wind 
or  Big  Horn  River.  The  largest  of  these  forks 
came  from  the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains. 

The  hunters  who  served  as  guides  to  the  party 
in  this  part  of  their  route  had  assured  Mr.  Hunt 
that,  by  following  up  Wind  River,  and  crossing 
a single  mountain  ridge,  he  would  come  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  scarcity 
of  game,  however,  which  already  had  been  felt  to 
a pinching  degree,  and  which  threatened  them 
with  famine  among  the  sterile  heights  which  lay 
before  Ihem,  admonished  thenixto  change  their 
course.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
for  a stream,  which,  they  were  informed,  passed 
the  neighboring  mountains  to  the  south  of  west, 
on  the  grassy  banks  of  which  it  was-probable  they 
would  meet  with  buffalo.  Accordingly,  about 
three  o’clock  on  the  following  day,  meeting  with 
a beaten  Indian  road  which  led  in  the  proper  di- 
rection, they  struck  into  it,  turning  their  backs 
upon  Wind  River. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  to  a height 
that  commanded  an  almost  boundless  prospect. 
Here  one  of  the  guides  paused,  and,  after  consid- 
ering the  vast  landscape  attentively,  pointed  to 
three  mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow,  which 
rose,  he  said,  above  a fork  of  Columbia  River. 
They  were  hailed  by  the  travellers  with  that  joy 
with  which  a beacon  on  a sea-shore  is  hailed  by 
mariners  after  a long  and  dangerous  voyage.  It 
is  true  there  was  many  a weary  league  to  be  trav- 
ersed before  they  should  reach  these  landmarks, 
for,  allowing  for  their  evident  height  and  the  ex- 
treme transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could 
not  be  much  less  than  a hundred  miles  distant. 
Even  after  reaching  them  there  would  yet  remain 
hundreds  of  miles  of  their  journey  to  be  accom- 
plished. All  these  matters  were  forgotten  in  the 
joy  at  seeing  the  first  landmarks  of  the  Columbia, 
that  river  which  formed  the  bourne  of  the  expedi- 
tion. These  remarkable  peaks  are  known  to 
some  travellers  as  the  Tetons  ; as  they  had  been 
guiding  points,  for  many  days,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Pilot  Knobs. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  to  the 
south  of  west  for  about  forty  miles,  through  a re- 
ion so  elevated  that  patches  of  snow  lay  on  the 
ighest  summits,  and  on  the  northern  declivities. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  desired  stream,  the 
object  of  their  search,  the  waters  of  which  flowed 


to  the  west.  It  was,  in  fact,  a branch  of  the 
Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  had  received  from  the  hunters  the  name  of 
Spanish  River,  from  information  given  by  the  In- 
dians that  Spaniards  resided  upon  its  lower 
waters. 

The  aspect  of  this  river  and  its  vicinity  was 
cheering  to  the  way-worn  and  hungry  travellers. 
Its  banks  were  green,  and  there  were  grassy  val- 
leys running  from  it  in  various  directions,  into- 
the  heart  of  the  rugged  mountains,  with  herds  of 
buffalo  quietly  grazing.  The  hunters  sallied  forth 
with  keen  alacrity,  and  soon  returned  laden  with 
provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  mountains  Mr.  Hunt  met  with 
three  different  kinds  of  gooseberries.  The  com- 
mon purple,  on  a low  and  very  thorny  bush  ; a 
yellow  kind,  of  an  excellent  flavor,  growing  on  a 
stock  free  from  thorns  ; and  a deep  purple,  of  the 
size  and  taste  of  our  winter  grape,  with  a thorny 
stalk.  There  were  also  three  kinds  of  currants, 
one  very  large  and  well  tasted,  of  a purple  color, 
and  growing  on  a bush  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 
Another  of  a yellow  color,  and  of  the  size  and  taste 
of  the  large  red  currant,  the  bush  four  or  five  feet 
high  ; and  the  third  a beautiful  scarlet,  resem- 
bling the  strawberry  in  sweetness,  though  rather 
insipid,  and  growing  on  a low  bush. 

On  the  17th  they  continued  down  the  course  of 
the  river,  making  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest. 
The  river  abounded  with  geese  and  ducks,  and 
there  were  signs  of  its  being  inhabited  by  beaver 
and  otters  ; indeed  they  were  now  approaching 
regions  where  these  animals,  the  great  objects  of 
the  fur  trade,  are  said  to  abound.  They  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  opposite  the  end  of  a mountain  in 
the  west,  which  was  probably  the  last  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  following  morning' 
they  abandoned  the  main  course  of  Spanish  River, 
and  taking  a northwest  direction  for  eight  miles, 
came  upon  one  of  its  little  tributaries,-  issuing  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  running 
through  green  meadows,  yielding  pasturage  to 
herds  of  buffalo.  As  these  were  probably  the  last 
of  that  animal  they  would  meet  with,  they  en- 
camped on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  river,  deter- 
mining to  spend  several  days  in  hunting,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  jerk  sufficient  meat  to  supply  them  un- 
til they  should  reach  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
where  they  trusted  to  find  fish  enough  for  their 
support.  A little  repose,  too,  was  necessary  for 
both  men  and  horses,  after  their  rugged  and  in- 
cessant marching  ; having  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seventeen  days  traversed  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  rough,  and  in  many  parts  sterile 
mountain  country. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Five  days  were  passed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  in  the  fresh  meadows  watered  by  the 
bright  little  mountain  stream.  The  hunters  made 
great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes,  and  brought  in 
quantities  of  meat  ; the  voyageurs  busied  them- 
selves about  the  fires,  roasting  and  stewing  for 
present  purposes,  or  drying  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney ; the  pack-horses,  eased  of  their  burdens, 
rolled  on  the  grass,  or  grazed  at  large  about  the 
ample  pastures  ; those  of  the  party  who  had  no 
call  upon  their  services  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
perfect  relaxation,  and  the  camp  presented  a pic- 
ture of  rude  feasting  and  revelry,  of  mingled  bus- 
tle and  repose,  characteristic  of  a halt  in  a fine 
hunting  country.  In  the  course  of  one  of  their 
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excursions  some  of  the  men  came  in  sight  of /a 
small  party  of  Indians,  who  instantly  fled  in  great 
apparent  consternation.  They  immediately  re- 
turned to  camp  with  the  intelligence  ; upon  which 
Mr.  Hunt  and  four  others  flung  themselves  upon 
their  horses  and  sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre. 
After  riding  for  about  eight  miles  they  came 
upon  a wild  mountain  scene.  A lonely  green 
valley  stretched  before  them,  surrounded  by  rug- 
ged heights.  A herd  of  buffalo  were  careering 
madly  through  it,  with  a troop  of  savage  horse- 
men in  full  chase,  plying  them  with  their  bows 
and  arrows.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  hunt  ; 
the  buffalo  scuttled  off  in  one  direction,  while  the 
Indians  plied  their  lashes  and  galloped  off  in 
another,  as  fast  as  their  steeds  could  carry  them. 
Mr.  Hunt  gave  chase  ; there  was  a sharp  scam- 
per, though  of  short  continuance.  Two  young 
Indians,  who  were  indifferently  mounted,  were 
soon  overtaken.  They  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  evidently  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  By 
degrees  their  fears  were  allayed  by  kind  treat- 
ment ; but  they  continued  to  regard  the  strangers 
with  a mixture  of  awe  and  wonder  ; for  it  was  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  ever  seen  a white 
man. 

They  belonged  to  a party  of  Snakes  who  had 
come  across  the  mountains  on  their  autumnal 
hunting  excursion  to  provide  buffalo  meat  for  the 
winter.  Being  persuaded  of  the  peaceable  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  they  will- 
ingly conducted  them  to  their  camp.  It  was  pitched 
in  a narrow  valley  on  the  margin  of  a stream.  The 
tents  Were  of  dressed  skins,  some  of  them  fantasti- 
cally painted,  with  horses  grazing  about  them.  The 
approach  of  the  party  caused  a transient  alarm  in 
the  camp,  for  these  poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  cruel  foes.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
they  recognize  the  garb  and  complexion  of  their 
visitors  than  their  apprehensions  were  changed 
into  joy  ; for  some  of  them  had  dealt  with  white 
men,  and  knew'  them  to  be  friendly,  and  to  abound 
with  articles  of  singular  value.  They  welcomed 
them,  therefore,  to  their  tents,  set  food  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their 
power. 

They  had  been  successful  in  their  hunt,  and 
their  camp  was  full  of  jerked  buffalo  meat,  all  of 
the  choicest  kind,  and  extremely  fat.  Mr.  Hunt 
purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own  hunters,  to 
load  aH  the  horses  excepting  those  reserved  for 
the  partners  and  the  wife  of  Pierre  Dorion.  He 
found  also  a few  beaver  skins  in  their  camp,  for 
which  he  paid  liberally,  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  hunt  for  more,  informing  them  that 
some  of  his  party  intended  to  live  among  the 
mountains,  and  trade  with  the  native  hunters  for 
their  peltries.  The  poor  Snakes  soon  compre- 
hended the  advantages  thus  held  out  to  them,  and 
promised  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  a quan- 
tity of  beaver  skins  for  future  traffic. 

Being  now  well  supplied  with  provisions,  Mr. 
Hunt  broke  up  his  encampment  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  continued  on  to  the  west.  A 
march  of  fifteen  miles,  over  a mountain  ridge, 
brought  them  to  a stream  about  fifty  feet  in  width, 
which  Hoback,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trap- 
ped about  the  neighborhood  w'hen  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Henry,  recognized  for  one  of  the  head 
w'aters  of  the  Columbia.  The  travellers  hailed  it 
with  delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  encoun- 
tered tending  toward  their  point  of  destination. 
They  kept  along  it  for  two  days,  during  which, 


from  the  contribution  of  many  rills  and  brooks,  it 
gradually  swelled  into  a small  river.  As  it  me- 
andered among  rocks  and  precipices,  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  ford  it,  and  such  was  its  ra- 
pidity that  the*  men  were  often  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so 
close  upon  the  river  that  they  were  obliged  to 
scramble  up  and  down  their  rugged  promon- 
tories, or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where  there 
was  scarce  a foothold.  Their  horses  had  danger- 
ous falls  in  some  of  these  passes.  One  of  Lhem 
rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
down  hill,  into  the  river,  but  without  receiving 
any  injury.  At  length  they  emerged  from  these 
stupendous  defiles,  and  continued  for  several 
miles  along  the  bank  of  Hoback’s  River,  tnrough 
one  of  the  stern  mountain  valleys.  Here  it  was 
joined  by  a river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swifter 
current,  and  their  united  waters  swept  off  through 
the  valley  in  one  impetuous  stream,  which,  from 
its  rapidity  and  turbulence,  had  received  the 
nkie  of  Mad  River.  At  the  confluence  of  these 
streams  the  travellers  encamped.  An  important 
point  in  their  arduous  journey  had  been  attained, 
a few  miles  from  their  camp  rose  the  three  vast 
snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot 
Knobs,  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by 
which  they  had  shaped  their  course  through  this 
mountain  wilderness.  By  their  feet  flowed  the 
rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a stream  ample  enough 
to  admit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  dowm 
which  they  might  possibly  be  able  to  steer  their 
course  to  the  main  body  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favorite 
element  ; of  exchanging  their  horses  for  canoes, 
and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms  of  rivers,  instead 
of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this 
kind  of  travelling,  considered  their  toils  and  trou- 
bles as  drawing  to  a close.  They  had  conquered 
the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky  barrier, 
and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an 
easy  downward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  jour- 
ney. Little  did  they  dream  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were  yet  to  be 
encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

On  the  banks  of  Mad  River  Mr.  Hunt  held  a 
consultation  with  the  other  partners  as  to  their 
future  movements.  The  wild  and  impetuous  cur- 
rent of  the  river  rendered  him  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  abound  with  impediments  lower 
down,  sufficient  to  render  the  navigation  of  it 
slow  and  perilous,  if  not  impracticable.  The 
hunters  who  had  acted  as  guides  knew  nothing 
of  the  character  of  the  river  below  ; what  rocks, 
and  shoals,  and  rapids  might  obstryct  it,  or 
through  what  mountains  and  deserts  it  might 
pass.  Should  they  then  abandon  their  horses, 
cast  themselves  loose  in  fragile  barks  upon  this 
wild,  doubtful,  and  unknown  river  ; or  should 
they  continue  their  more  toilsome  and  tedious,  but 
perhaps  more  certain  wayfaring  by  land  ? 

The  vote,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  al- 
most unanimous  for  embarkation  ; for  when  men 
are  in  difficulties  every  change  seems  to  be  for 
the  better.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  find  timber 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  the 
trees  in  these  high  mountain  regions  being  chiefly 
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a scrubbed  growth  of  pines  and  cedars,  aspens, 
haws,  and  service-berries,  and  a small  kind  of 
cotton-tree,  with  a leaf  resembling  that  of  the  wil- 
low. There  was  a species  of  large  fir,  but  so  full 
of  knots  as  to  endanger  the  axe  in  hewing  it.  After 
searching  for  some  time,  a growth  of  timber,  of 
sufficient  size,  was  found  lower  down  the  river, 
whereupon  the  encampment  was  moved  to  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  men  were  now  set  to  work  to  fell  trees, 
and  the  mountains  echoed  to  the  unwonted  sound 
of  their  axes.  While  preparations  were  thus  go- 
ing on  for  a voyage  down  the  river,  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  still  entertained  doubts  of  its  practicability, 
dispatched  an  exploring  party,  consisting  of  John 
Reed,  the  clerk,  John  Day,  the  hunter,  and  Pierre 
Dorion,  the  interpreter,  with  orders  to  proceed 
several  days’  march  along  the  stream,  and  notice 
its  course  and  character. 

After  their  departure  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his 
thoughts  to  another  object  of  importance.  He 
had  now  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  were  among  the  main  points 
embraced  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  These 
upper  streams  were  reputed  to  abound  in  beaver, 
and  had  as  yet  been  unmolested  by  the  white  trap- 
per. The  numerous  signs  of  beaver  met  with 
during  the  recent  search  for  timber  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  neighborhood  was  a good  “ trap- 
ping  ground.”  Here  then  it  was  proper  to  be- 
gin to  cast  loose  those  leashes  of  hardy  trappers, 
that  are  detached  from  trading  parties,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  men  detached  in 
the  present  instance  -were  Alexander  Carson, 
Louis  St.  Michel,  Pierre  Detaye,  and  Pierre  De- 
launay. Trappers  generally  go  in  pairs,  that  they 
may  assist,  protect,  and  comfort  each  other  in 
their  lonely  and  perdous  occupations.  Thus  Car- 
son  and  St.  Michel  formed  one  couple,  and  De- 
taye and  Delaunay  another.  They  were  fitted 
out  with  traps,  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  and 
every  other  requisite,  and  were  to  trap  upon  the 
upper  part  of  Mad  River,  and  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing streams  of  the  mountains.  This  would  prob- 
ably occupy  them  for  some  months  ; and,  when 
they  should  have  collected  a sufficient  quantity  of 
peltries,  they  were  to  pack  them  upon  their  horses 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River,  or  to  any  intermediate  post  which 
might  be  established  by  the  company.  They 
took  leave  of  their  comrades  and  started  off  on 
their  several  courses  with  stout  hearts  and  cheer- 
ful countenances  ; though  these  lonely  cruisings 
into  a wild  and  hostile  wilderness  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated equivalent  to  being  cast  adrift  in  the 
ship’s  yawl  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  perils  that  attend  the  lonely  trapper,  the 
reader  will  have  sufficient  proof,  when  he  comes, 
in  the  after  part  of  this  work,  to  learn  the  hard 
fortunes  of  these  poor  fellows  in  the  course  of 
their  wild  peregrinations. 

The  trappers  had  not  long  departed  when  two 
Snake  Indians  wandered  into  the  camp.  When 
they  perceived  that  the  strangers  were  fabricating 
canoes,  they  shook  their  heads  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  river  was  not  navigable. 
Their  information,  however,  was  scoffed  at  by 
some  of  the  party,  who  were  obstinately  bent  on 
embarkation,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  exploring 
party,  who  returned  after  several  days’  absence. 
They  had  kept  along  the  river  with  great  difficulty 
for  two  days,  and  found  it  a narrow,  crooked,  tur- 
bulent stream,  confined  in  a rocky  channel,  with 
many  rapids,  and  occasionally  overhung  with 
precipices.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  thpse  they 


had  caught  a bird’s-eye  view  of  its  boisterous  ca- 
reer, for  a great  distance,  through  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  with  impending  rocks  and  cliffs. 
Satisfied  from  this  view  that  it  was  useless  to  fol- 
low its  course  either  by  land  or  water,  they  had 
given  up  all  further  investigation. 

These  concurring  reports  determined  Mr.  Hunt 
to  abandon  Mad  River,  and  seek  some  more  nav- 
igable stream.  This  determination  was  concur- 
red in  by  all  his  associates  excepting  Mr.  Miller, 
who  had  become  impatient  of  the  fatigue  of  land 
travel,  and  was  for  immediate  embarkation  at  all 
hazards.  This  gentleman  had  been  in  a gloomy 
and  irritated  state  of  mind  for  some  time  past,  be- 
ing troubled  with  a bodily  malady  that  rendered 
travelling  on  horseback  extremely  irksome  to 
him,  and  being,  moreover,  discontented  with  hav- 
ing a smaller  share  in  the  expedition  than  his 
comrades.  His  unreasonable  objections  to  a fur- 
ther march  by  land  were  overruled,  and  the  party 
prepared  to  decamp. 

Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner,  the  three  hunt- 
ers who  had  hitherto  served  as  guides  among  the 
mountains,  now  stepped  forward,  and  advised 
Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the  post  established  during 
the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company.  They  had  been  with  Mr.  Henry, 
and  as  far  as  they  could  judge  by  the  neighboring 
landmarks,  his  post  could  not  be  very  far  off. 
They  presumed  there  could  be  but  one  interven- 
ing ridge  of  mountains,  which  might  be  passed 
without  any  great  difficulty.  Henry’s  post,  or 
fort,  was  on  an  upper  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
down  which  they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to  navigate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  questioned  in  the 
matter,  showed  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  post,  and  offered,  with  great  alacrity, 
to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Their  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Miller, 
who  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon  braving  the 
perils  of  Mad  River. 

The  weather  for  a few  days  past  had  been 
stormy,  with  rain  and  sleet.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  subject  to  tempestuous  winds  from  the 
west  ; these,  sometimes,  come  in  flaws  or  cur- 
rents, making  a path  through  the  forests  many 
yards  in  width,  and  whirling  off  trunks  and 
branches  to  a great  distance.  The  present  storm 
subsided  on  the  third  of  October,  leaving  all  the 
surrounding  heights  covered  with  snow  ; for 
while  rain  had  fallen  in  the  valley,  it  had  snowed 
on-  the  hill  tops. 

On  the  4th  they  broke  up  their  encampment 
and  crossed  the  river,  the  water  coming  up  to  the 
girths  of  their  horses.  After  travelling  four 
miles,  they  encampd  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  last,  as  they  hoped,  which  they  should  have  to 
traverse.  Four  days  more  took  them  across  it, 
and  over  several  plains,  watered  by  beautiful  little 
streams,  tributaries  of  Mad  River.  Near  one  of 
their  encampments  there  was  a hot  spring  contin- 
ually emitting  a cloud  of  vapor.  These  elevated 
plains,  which  give  a peculiar  character  to  the 
mountains,  are  frequented  by  large  gangs  of  ante- 
lopes, fleet  as  the  wind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  after  a 
cold  wintry  day,  with  gusts  of  westerly  wind  and 
flurries  of  snow,  they  arrived  at  the  sought-for 
post  of  Mr.  Henry.  Here  he  had  fixed  himself, 
after  being  compelled  by  the,  hostilities  of  the 
Blackfeet  to  abandon  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri.  The  post,  however,  was  deserted,  for 
Mr.  Henry  had  left  it,  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing spring,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  had 
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fallen  in  with  Mr.  Lisa,  at  the  Arickara  village  on 
the  Missouri,  some  time  after  the  separation  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  weary  travellers  gladly  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  log  huts  which  had  formed  the  post, 
and  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a stream  upward 
of  a hundred  yards  wide,  on  which  they  intended 
to  embark.  There  being  plenty  of  suitable  tim- 
ber in  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Hunt  immediately 
proceeded  to  construct  canoes.  As  he  would 
have  to  leave  his  horses  and  their  accoutrements 
here,  he  determined  to  make  this  a trading  post, 
where  the  trappers  and  hunters,  to  be  distributed 
about  the  country,  might  repair  ; and  where  the 
traders  might  touch  on  their  way  through  the 
mountains  to  and  from  the  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  informed  the  two 
Snake  Indians  of  this  determination,  and  engaged 
them  to  remain  in  that  neighborhood  and  take 
care  of  the  horses  until  the  white  men  should  re- 
turn, promising  them  ample  rewards  for  their 
fidelity.  It  may  seem  a desperate  chance  to  trust 
to  the  faith  and  honesty  of  two  such  vagabonds  ; 
but,  as  the  horses  would  have,  at  all  events,  to 
be  abandoned,  and  would  otherwise  become  the 
property  of  the  first  vagrant  horde  that  should  en- 
counter them,  it  was  one  chance  in  favor  of  their 
being  regained. 

At  this  place  another  detachment  of  hunters 
prepared  to  separate  from  the  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trapping  beaver.  Three  of  these  had  al- 
ready been  in  this  neighborhood,  being  the  vete- 
ran Robinson  and  his  companions,  Hoback  and 
Rezner,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Henry  across 
the  mountains,  and  who  had  been  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  Missouri,  on  their  way  home  to 
Kentucky.  According  to  agreement  they  were 
fitted  out  with  horses,,  traps,  ammunition,  and 
everything  requisite  for  their  undertaking,  and 
were  to  bring  in  all  the  peltries  they  should  col- 
lect, either  to  this  trading  post  or  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River.  Another 
hunter,  of  the  name  of  Cass,  was  associated  with 
them  in  their  enterprise.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
small  knots  of  trappers  and  hunters  are  distrib- 
uted about  the  wilderness  by  the  fur  companies, 
and,  like  cranes  and  bitterns,  haunt  its  solitary 
streams.  Robinson,  the  Kentuckian,  the  veteran 
of  the  “ bloody  ground,’  ’ who,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  had  been  scalped  by  the  Indians  in  his 
younger  days,  was  the  leader  of  this  little  band. 
When  they  were  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Miller  call- 
ed the  partners  together,  and  threw  up  his  share 
in  the  company,  declaring  his  intention  of  joining 
the  party  of  trappers. 

This  resolution  struck  every  one  with  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Miller  being  a man  of  education  and 
of  cultivated  habits,  and  little  fitted  for  the  rude 
life  of  a hunter.  Besides,  the  precarious  and 
slender  profits  arising  from  such  a life  were  be- 
neath the  prospects  of  one  who  held  a share  in  the 
general  enterprise.  Mr.  Hunt  was  especially 
■concerned  and  mortified  at  his  determination,  as 
it  w’as  through  his  advice  and  influence  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  concern.  He  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  dissuade  him  from  this  sudden  resolution  ; 
representing  its  rashness,  and  the  hardships  anti 
perils  to  which  it  would  expose  him.  He  earnest- 
ly advised  him,  however  he  might  feel  dissatisfied 
with  the  enterprise,  still  to  continue  on  in  com- 
pany until  they  should  reach  the  mouth  of  Colum- 
bia River.  There  they  would  meet  the  expedition 
that  was  to  come  by  sea  ; when,  should  he  still 
feel  disposed  to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  Mr. 
Hunt  pledged  himself  to  furnish  him  a passage 


home  in  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany. 

To  all  this  Miller  replied  abruptly,  that  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with  him,  as  his  mind  was  made 
up.  They  might  furnish  him,  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  with  the  necessary  supplies,  but  he  was 
determined  to  part  company  here,  and  set  off  with 
the  trappers.  So  saying,  he  flung  out  of  their 
presence  without  vouchsafing  any  further  conver- 
sation. 

Much  as  this  wayward  conduct  gave  them  anx- 
iety, the  partners  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  remon- 
strate. Every  attention  was  paid  to  fit  him  out 
for  his  headstrong  undertaking.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  four  horses  and  all  the  articles  he  re- 
quired. The  two  Snakes  undertook  to  conduct 
him  and  his  companions  to  an  encampment  of 
their  tribe,  lower  down  among  the  mountains, 
from  whom  they  would  receive  information  as  to 
the  best  trapping  grounds.  After  thus  guiding 
them,  the  Snakes  were  to  return  to  Fort  Henry, 
as  the  new  trading  post  was  called,  and  take 
charge  of  the  horses  which  the  party  would  leave 
there,  of  which,  after  all  the  hunters  were  sup- 
plied, there  remained  seventy-seven.  These  mat- 
ters being  all  arranged,  Mr.  Miller  set  out  with 
his  companions,  under  guidance  of  the  two 
Snakes,  on  the  loth  of  October  ; and  much  did  it 
grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  to  see  him  thus 
wantonly  casting  himself  loose  upon  savage  life. 
How  he  and  his  comrades  fared  in  the  wilderness, 
and  how  the  Snakes  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
trust  respecting  the  horses,  will  hereafter  appear 
in  the  course  of  these  rambling  anecdotes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

While  the  canoes  were  in  preparation,  the 
hunters  ranged  about  the  neighborhood,  but  with 
little  success.  Tracks  of  buffaloes  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  but  none  of  a fresh  date.  There 
were  some  elk,  but  extremely  wild  ; two  only 
were  killed.  Antelopes  were  likewise  seen,  but 
too  shy  and  fleet  to  be  approached.  A few  beavers 
were  taken  every  night,  and  salmon  trout  of  a 
small  size,  so  that  the  camp  had  principally  to 
subsist  upon  dried  buffalo  meat. 

On  the  14th,  a poor,  half-naked  Snake  Indian, 
one  of  that  forlorn  caste  called  the  Shuckers,  or 
Diggers,  made  his  appearance  at  the  camp.  He 
came  from  some  lurking-place  among  the  rocks 
and  cliffs,  and  presented  a picture  of  that  famish- 
ing wretchedness  to  which  these  lonely  fugitives 
among  the  mountains  are  sometimes  reduced. 
Having  received  wherewithal  to  allay  his  hunger, 
he  disappeared,  but  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two 
returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  son, 
a miserable  boy,  still  more  naked  and  forlorn  than 
himself.  Food  was  given  to  both  ; they  skulked 
about  the  camp  like  hungry  hounds,  seeking  what 
they  might  devour,  and  having  gathered  up  the  feet 
and  entrails  of  some  beavers  that  were  lying 
about,  slunk  off  with  them  to  their  den  among  the 
rocks. 

By  the  18th  of  October  fifteen  canoes  were  com- 
pleted, and  on  the  following  day  the  party  em- 
barked with  their  effects,  leaving  their  horses 
grazing  about  the  banks,  and  trusting  to  the  hon- 
esty of  the  two  Snakes,  and  some  special  turn  of 
good  luck  for  their  future  recovery. 

The  current  bore  them  along  at  a rapid  rate  ; 
the  light  spirits  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  which 
had  occasionally  flagged  upon  land,  rose  to  their 
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accustomed  buoyancy  on  finding  themselves 
again  upon  the  water.  They  wielded  their  pad- 
dles with  their  wonted  dexterity,  and  for  the  first 
time  made  the  mountains  echo  with  their  favorite 
boat  songs. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  little  squadron  ar- 
rived at  the  confluence  of  Henry  and  Mad  Rivers, 
which,  thus  united,  swelled  into  a beautiful  stream 
of  a light  pea-green  color,  navigable  for  boats  of 
any  size,  and  which,  from  the  place  of  junction, 
took  the  name  of  Snake  River,  a stream  doomed 
to  be  the  scene  of  much  disaster  to  the  travellers. 
The  banks  were  here  and  there  fringed  with  wal- 
low thickets  and  small  cotton-wood  trees.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  it  snowed  all  day, 
and  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  sport- 
ing in  the  water  or  streaming  through  the  air, 
gave  token  that  winter  was  at  hand  ; yet  the 
hearts  of  the  travellers  were  light,  and,  as  they 
glided  down  the  little  river,  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the  Colum- 
bia. After  making  thirty  miles  in  a southerly  di- 
rection, they  encamped  for  the  night  in  a neigh- 
borhood which  required  some  little  vigilance,  as 
there  were  recent  traces  of  grizzly  bears  among 
the  thickets. 

On  the  following  day  the  river  increased  in 
width  and  beauty,  flowing  parallel  to  a range  of 
mountains  on  the  left,  which  at  times  were  finely 
reflected  in  its  light  green  waters.  The  three 
snowy  summits  of  the  Pilot  Knobs  or  Tetons, 
were  still  seen  towering  in  the  distance.  After 
pursuing  a swift  but  placid  course  for  twenty 
miles,  tne  current  began  to  foam  and  brawl,  and 
assume  the  wild  and  broken  character  common 
to  the  streams  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
fact  the  rivers  which  flow  from  those  mountains 
to  the  Pacific  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  traverse  the  great  prairies  on  their  eastern 
declivities.  The  latter,  though  sometimes  boister- 
ous, are  generally  free  from  obstructions,  and 
easily  navigated  ; but  the  rivers  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  descend  more  steeply  and  impet- 
uously, and  are  continually  liable  to  cascades  and 
rapids.  The  latter  abounded  in  the  part  of  the 
river  which  the  travellers  were  now  descending. 
Two  of  the  canoes  filled  among  the  breakers  ; the 
crews  were  saved,  but  much  of  the  lading  was  lost 
or  damaged,  and  one  of  the  canoes  drifted  down 
the  stream  and  was  broken  among  the  rocks. 

On  the  following  day,  October  21st,  they  made 
but  a short  distance  when  they  came  to  a danger- 
ous strait,  where  the  river  was  compressed  for 
nearly  half  a mile  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
reducing  it  to  the  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  in- 
creasing its  violence.  Here  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  canoes  down  cautiously  by  a line  from 
the  impending  banks.  This  consumed  a great 
part  of  a day  ; and  after  they  had  re-embarked 
they  were  soon  again  impeded  by  rapids,  when 
they  had  to  unload  their  canoes  and  carry  them 
and  their  cargoes  for  some  distance  by  land.  It 
is  at  these  places,  called  “portages,”  that  the 
Canadian  voyageur  exhibits  his  most  valuable 
qualities,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  toiling  to 
and  fro,  on  land  and  in  the  water,  over  rocks  and 
precipices,  among  brakes  and  brambles,  not  only 
without  a murmur,  but  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  joking  and  laughing  and 
singing  scraps  of  old  French  ditties. 

The  spirits  of  the  party,  however,  which  had 
been  elated  on  first  varying  their  journeying  from 
land  to  water,  had  now  lost  some  of  their  buoy- 
ancy. Everything  ahead  was  wrapped  in  uncer- 
tainty. They  knew  nothing  of  the  river  on  which 


they  were  floating.  It  had  never  been  navigated 
by  a white  man,  nor  could  they  meet  with  an  In- 
dian to  give  them  any  information  concerning  it. 
It  kept  on  its  course  through  a vast  wilderness  of 
silent  and  apparently  uninhabited  mountains, 
without  a savage  wigwam  upon  its  banks,  or  bark 
upon  its  waters.  The  difficulties  and  perils  they 
had  already  passed  made  them  apprehend  others 
before  them  that  might  effectually  bar  their  prog- 
ress. As  they  glided  onward,  however,  they 
regained  heart  and  hope.  The  current  continued 
to  be  strong  ; but  it  was  steady,  and  though  they 
met  with  frequent  rapids,  none  of  them  were  bad. 
Mountains  were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  different 
directions,  but  sometimes  the  swift  river  glided 
through  prairies,  and  was  bordered  by  small  cot- 
ton-wood trees  and  willows.  These  prairies  at 
certain  seasons  are  ranged  by  migratory  herds  of 
the  wide-wandering  buffalo,  the  tracks  of  which, 
though  not  of  recent  date,  were  frequently  to  be 
seen.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the  prickly 
pear,  or  Indian  fig,  a plant  which  loves  a more 
southern  climate.  On  the  land  were  large  flights 
of  magpies  and  American  robins  ; whole  fleets  of 
ducks  and  geese  navigated  the  river,  or  flew  off 
in  long  streaming  files  at  the  approach  of  the  ca- 
noes ; while  the  frequent  establishments  of  the 
painstaking  and  quiet-loving  beaver  showed  that 
the  solitude  of  these  waters  was  rarely  disturbed, 
even  by  the  all-pervading  savage. 

They  had  now  come  near  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  since  leaving  Fort  Henry,  yet  with- 
out seeing  a human  being  or  a human  habitation  ; 
a wild  and  desert  solitude  extended  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  apparently  almost  destitute  of  animal 
life.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  were 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  some  savage  tents,  and 
hastened  to  land  and  visit  them,  for  they  were  anx- 
ous  to  procure  information  to  guide  them  on  their 
route.  On  their  approach,  however,  the  savages 
fled  in  consternation.  They  proved  to  be  a wan- 
dering band  of  Shoshonies.  In  their  tents  were 
great  quantities  of  small  fish  about  two  inches 
long,  together  with  roots  and  seeds,  or  grain, 
which  they  were  drying  for  winter  provisions. 
They  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  tools  of  any 
kind,  yet  there  were  bows  and  arrows  very  well 
made  ; the  former  were  formed  of  pine,  cedar,  or 
bone,  strengthened  by  sinews,  and  the  latter  of  the 
wood  of  rose-bushes,  and  other  crooked  plants, 
but  carefully  straightened,  and  tipped  with  stone 
of  a bottle-green  color. 

There  were  also  vessels  of  willow  and  grass,  so 
closely  wrought  as  to  hold  water,  and  a seine 
neatly  made  with  meshes,  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, of  the  fibres  of  wild  flax  or  nettle.  The 
humble  effects  of  the  poor  savages  remained  un- 
molested by  their  visitors,  and  a few  small  arti- 
cles, with  a knife  or  two,  were  left  in  the  camp, 
and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  invaluable  prizes. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  deserted  camp,  and  re- 
embarking in  the  canoes,  the  travellers  met  with 
three  of  the  Snakes  on  a triangular  raft  made  of 
flags  or  reeds  ; such  was  their  rude  mode  of  nav- 
igating the  river.  They  were  entirely  naked  ex- 
cepting small  mantles  of  hare  skins  over  their 
shoulders.  The  canoes  approached  near  enough 
to  gain  a full  view  of  them,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  brought  to  a parley. 

All  further  progress  for  the  day  was  barred  by  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular  ; 
at  the  head  of  which  the  party  encamped  for  the 
night. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  excessive  toil  and  but 
little  progress,  the  river  winding  through  a wild 
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rocky  country,  and  being  interrupted  by  frequent 
rapids,  among  which  the  canoes  were  in  great 
peril.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  again  visited 
a camp  of  wandering  Snakes,  but  the  inhabitants 
fled  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a fleet  of  canoes, 
filled  with  white  men,  coming  down  their  solitary 
river. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain  in- 
formation concerning  his  route,  he  endeavored  by 
all  kinds  of  friendly  signs  to  entice  back  the  fugi- 
tives. At  length  one,  who  was  on  horseback, 
ventured  back  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  was 
better  clad  and  in  better  condition  than  most  of 
his  vagrant  tribe  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  yet  seen.  The 
chief  object  of  his  return  appeared  to  be  to  inter- 
cede for  a quantity  of  dried  meat  and  salmon 
trout,  which  he  had  left  behind  ; on  which,  prob- 
ably, he  depended  for  his  winter’s  subsistence. 
The  poor  wretch  approached  with  hesitation,  the 
alternate  dread  of  famine  and  of  white  men  oper- 
ating upon  his  mind.  He  made  the  most  abject 
signs  imploring  Mr.  Hunt  not  to  carry  off  his  food. 
The  latter  tried  in  everyway  to  reassure  him,  and 
. offered  him  knives  in  exchange  for  his  provisions  ; 
great  as  was  the  temptation,  the  poor  Snake  could 
only  prevail  upon  himself  to  spare  a part,  keep- 
ing a feverish  watch  over  the  rest,  lest  it  should 
be  taken  away.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Hunt  made 
inquiries’ of  him  concerning  his  route,  and  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  Indian  was  too  much 
frightened  and  bewildered  to  comprehend  him  or 
to  reply  ; he  did  nothing  but  alternately  commend 
himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Good  Spirit,  and 
supplicate  Mr.  Hunt  not  to  take  away  his  fish  and 
buffalo  meat  ; and  in  this  state  they  left  him, 
trembling  about  his  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  day  they  made 
nearly  eight  miles,  the  river  inclining  to  the'  south 
of  west,  and  being  clear  and  beautiful,  nearly  half 
a mile  in  width,  with  many  populous  communities 
of  the  beaver  along  its  banks.  The  28th  of  October, 
however,  was  a day  of  disaster.  The  river  again 
became  rough  and  impetuous,  and  was  chafed 
and  broken  by  numerous  rapids.  These  grew  more 
and  more  dangerous,  and  the  utmost  skill  was  re- 
quired to  steer  among  them.  Mr.  Crooks  was 
seated  in  the  second  canoe  of  the  squadron,  and 
had  an  old  experienced  Canadian  for  steersman, 
named  Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  voyageurs.  The  leading  canoe  had 
glided  safely  among  the  turbulent  and  roaring 
surges,  but  in  following  it  Mr.  Crooks  perceived 
that  his  canoe  was  bearing  toward  a rock.  He 
called  out  to  the  steersman,  but  his  warning  voice 
was  either  unheard  or  unheeded.  In  the  next 
moment  they  struck  upon  the  rock.  The  canoe 
was  split  and  overturned.  There  were  five  per- 
sons on  board.  Mr.  Crooks  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions were  thrown  amid  roaring  breakers  and 
a whirling  current,  but  succeeded,  by  strong 
swimming,  to  reach  the  shore.  Clappine  and 
two  others  clung  to  the  shattered  bark,  and  drift- 
ed with  it  to  a rock.  The  wreck  struck  the  rock 
with  one  end,  and  swinging  round,  flung  poor 
Clappine  off  into  the  raging  stream,  which  swept 
him  away,  and  he  perished.  His  comrades  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  upon  the  rock,  from  whence 
they  were  afterward  taken  off. 

This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole  squad- 
ron to  a halt,  and  struck  a chill  into  every  bosom. 
Indeed,  they  had  arrived  at  a terrific  strait,  that 
forbade  all  further  progress  in  the  canoes,  and 
dismayed  the  most  experienced  voyageur.  The 
whole  body  of  the  river  was  compressed  into  a 
space  of  less  than  thirty  feet  in  width,  between 


two  ledges  of  rocks,  upward  of  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  formed  a whirling  and  tumultuous  vor- 
tex, so  frightfully  agitated  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  “ The  Caldron  Linn.”  Beyond  this  fearful 
abyss  the'  river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on,  until 
lost  to  sight  among  impending  precipices. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Caldron  Linn,  and  held  gloomy 
counsel  as  to  their  future  course.  The  recent 
wreck  had  dismayed  even  the  voyageurs,  and  the 
fate  of  their  popular  comrade,  Clappine,  one  of 
the  most  adroit  and  experienced  of  their  frater- 
nity, had  struck  sorrow  to  their  hearts,  for,  with 
all  their  levity,  these  thoughtless  beings  have 
great  kindness  toward  each  other. 

The  whole  distance  they  had  navigated  since 
leaving  Henry’s  Fort  was  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles  ; strong  apprehen- 
sions were  now  entertained  that  the  tremendous 
impediments  before  them  would  oblige  them  to 
abandon  their  canoes.  It  was  determined  to  send 
exploring  parties  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  possible  to  navigate  it  fur- 
ther. Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning 
three  men  were  dispatched  along  the  south  bank, 
while  Mr.  Hunt  and  three  others  proceeded  along 
the  north.  The  two  parties  returned  after  a weary 
scramble  among  swamps,  rocks,  and  precipices, 
and  with  very  disheartening  accounts.  For  nearly 
forty  miles  that  they  had  explored,  the  river  foam- 
ed and  roared  along  through  a deep  and  narrow 
channel,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  which 
it  had  worn,  in  the  course  of  ages,  through  the 
heart  of  a barren,  rocky  country.  The  precipices 
on  each  side  were  often  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  high,  sometimes  perpendicular,  and  some- 
times overhanging,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  ex- 
cepting in  one  or  two  places,  to  get  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  This  dreary  strait  was 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  frequent  rapids, 
and  occasionally  perpendicular  falls  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  in  height  ; so  that  it  seemed  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  canoes  down  it. 
The  party,  however,  who  had  explored  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  had  found  a place,  about  six 
miles  from  the  camp,  where  they  thought  it  possi- 
ble the  canoes  might  be  carried  down  the  bank 
and  launched  upon  the  stream,  and  from  whence 
they  might  make  their  way  with  the  aid  of  occa- 
sional portages.  Four  of  the  best  canoes  were 
accordingly  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  were 
transported  to  the  place  on  the  shoulders  of  six- 
teen of  the  men.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Reed, 
the  clerk,  and  three  men  were  detached  to  explore 
the  river  still  further  down  than  the  previous  scout- 
ing parties  had  been,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
look  out  for  Indians,  from  whom  provisions  might 
be  obtained,  and  a supply  of  horses,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  proceed  by  land. 

The  party  who  had  been  sent  with  the  canoes 
returned  on  the  following  day,  weary  and  deject- 
ed. One  of  the  canoes  had  been  swept  away  with 
all  the  weapons  and  effects  of  four  of  the  voy- 
ageurs, in  attempting  to  pass  it  down  a rapid  by 
means  of  a line.  The  other  three  had  stuck  fast 
among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  them  ; the  men  returned,  therefore,  in  de- 
spair, and  declared  the  river  unnavigable. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  was 
now  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  They  were  in  the 
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heart  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  untraversed  as 
yet  by  a white  man.  They  were  at  a loss  what 
route  to  take,  and  how  far  they  were  from  the 
ultimate  place  of  their  destination,  nor  could  they 
meet,  in  these  uninhabited  wilds,  with- any  hu- 
man being  to  give  them  information.  The  repeat- 
ed accidents  to  their  canoes  had  reduced  their 
stock  of  provisions  to  five  days’  allowance,  and 
there  was  now  every  appearance  of  soon  having 
famine  added  to  their  other  sufferings. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  it  more  perilous 
to  keep  together  than  to  separate.  Accordingly, 
after  a little  anxious  but  bewildered  counsel,  it 
was  determined  that  several  small  detachments 
should  start  off  in  different  directions,  headed  by 
the  several  partners.  Should  any  of  them  succeed 
in  falling  in  with  friendly  Indians,  within  a rea- 
sonable distance,  and  obtaining  a supply  of  pro- 
visions and  horses,  they  were  to  return  to  the  aid 
of  the  main  body  ; otherwise,  they  were  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  shape  their  course  according 
to  circumstances,  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  as  the  ultimate  point  of  their  way- 
faring. Accordingly,  three  several  parties  set  off 
from  the  camp  at  Caldron  Linn,  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Mr.  M’Lellan,  with  three  men,  kept 
down  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Crooks, 
with  five  others,  turned  their  steps  up  it,  retrac- 
ing by  land  the  weary  course  they  had  made  by 
water,  intending,  should  they  not  find  relief  nearer 
at  hand,  to  keep  on  until  they  should  reach  Hen- 
ry’s Fort,  where  they  hoped  to  find  theTiorses  they 
had  left  there,  and  to  return  with  them  to  the 
main  body. 

The  third  party,  composed  of  five  men,  was 
headed  by  Mr.  M’Kenzie,  who  struck  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  desert  plains,  in  hopes  of  com- 
ing upon  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia. 

Having  seen  these  three  adventurous  bands  de- 
part upon  their  forlorn  expeditions,  Mr.  Hunt 
turned  his  thoughts  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
ot  the  main  body  left  to  his  charge,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  future  march.  There  remained  with 
him  thirty-one  men,  besides  the  squaw  and  two 
children  of  Pierre  Dorion.  There  was  no  game 
to  be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  ; but  beavers 
were  occasionally  trapped  about  the  river  banks, 
which  afforded  a scanty  supply  of  food  ; in  the 
mean  time  they  comforted  themselves  that  some 
one  or  other  of  the  foraging  detachments  would 
be  successful,  and  return  with  relief. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  set  to  work  with  all  diligence, 
to  prepare  caches  in  which  to  deposit  the  baggage 
and  merchandise,  of  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  disburden  themselves,  preparatory  to  their 
weary  march  by  land  ; and  here  we  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  those  contrivances,  so  noted  in 
the  wilderness. 

A cache  is  a term,  common  among  traders  and 
hunters,  to  designate  a hiding-place  for  provisions 
and  effects.  It  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
cacher,  to  conceal,  and  originated  among  the 
early  colonists  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  ; but  the 
secret  depository  which  it  designates  was  in  use 
among  the  aboriginals  long  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  men.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode 
that  migratory  hordes  have  of  preserving  their 
valuables  from  robbery,  during  their  long  ab- 
sences from  their  villages  or  accustomed  haunts, 
or  hunting  expeditions,  or  during  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  The  utmost  skill  and  caution  are  required 
to  render  these  places  of  concealment  invisible  to 
the  lynx  eye  of  an  Indian.  The  first  care  is  to 
seek  out  a proper  situation,  which  is  generally 
some  dry  low  bank  of  clay,  on  the  margin  of  a 


water-course.  As  soon  as  the  precise  spot  is 
pitched  upon,  blankets,  saddle-cloths,  and  other 
coverings  are  spread  over  the  surrounding  grass 
and  bushes,  to  prevent  foot  tracks,  or  any  other 
derangement  ; and  as  few  hands  as  possible  are 
employed.  A circle  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
is  then  nicely  cut  in  the  sod,  which  is  carefully 
removed,  with  the  loose  soil  immediately  beneath 
it,  and  laid  aside  in  a place  where  it  will  be  safe 
from  anything  that  may  change  its  appearance. 
The  uncovered  area  is  then  digged  perpendicular- 
ly to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  is  then 
gradually  widened  so  as  to  form  a conical  cham- 
ber, six  or  seven  feet  deep.  The  whole  of  the 
earth  displaced  by  this  process,  being  of  a differ- 
ent color  from  that  on  the  surface,  is  handed  up 
in  a vessel,  and  heaped  into  a skin  or  cloth,  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stream  and  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  the  current,  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely carried  off.  Should  the  cache  not  be  form- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  a stream,  the  earth  thus 
thrown  up  is  carried  to  a distance,  and  scattered 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  the  minutest  trace. 
The  cave,  being  formed,  is  well  lined  with  dry 
grass,  bark,  sticks,  and  poles,  and  occasionally  a 
dried  hide.  The  property  intended  to  be  hidden 
is  then  laid  in,  after  having  been  well  aired  ; a 
hide  is  spread  over  it,  and  dried  grass,  brush,  and 
stones  thrown  in,  and  trampled  down  until  the  pit 
is  filled  to  the  neck.  The  loose  soil  which  had 
been  put  aside  is  then  brought,  and  rammed 
down  firmly,  to  prevent  its  caving  in,  and  is  fre- 
quently sprinkled  with  water,  to  destroy  the  scent, 
lest  the  wolves  and  bears  should  be  attracted  to 
the  place,  and  root  up  the  concealed  treasure. 
When  the  neck  of  the  cache  is  nearly  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface,  the  sod  is  again  fitted  in 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  any  bushes,  stocks, 
or  stones,  that  may  have  originally  been  about 
the  spot,  are  restored  to  their  former  places.  The 
blankets  and  other  coverings  are  then  removed 
from  the  surrounding  herbage  ; all  tracks  are  ob- 
literated ; the  grass  is  gently  raised  by  the  hand 
to  its  natural  position,  and  the  minutest  chip  or 
straw  is  scrupulously  gleaned  up  and  thrown  into 
the  stream.  After  all  is  done,  the  place  is  aban- 
doned for  the  night,  and,  if  all  be  right  next  morn- 
ing, is  not  visited  again,  until  there  be  a necessity 
for  reopening  the  cache.  Four  men  are  sufficient, 
in  this  way,  to  conceal  the  amount  of  three  tons’ 
weight  of  merchandise  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
Nine  caches  were  required  to  contain  the  goods 
and  baggage  which  Mr.  Flunt  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  at  this  place. 

Three  days  had  bfcen  thus  employed  since  the 
departure  of  the  several  detachments,  when  that 
of  Mr.  Crooks  unexpectedly  made  its  appear- 
ance. A momentary  joy  was  diffused  through  the 
camp,  for  they  supposed  succor  to  be  at  hand.  It 
was  soon  dispelled.  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  com- 
panions had  become  completely  disheartened  by 
this  retrograde  march  through  a bleak  and  bar- 
ren country  ; and  had  found,  computing  from 
their  progress  and  the  accumulating  difficulties 
besetting  every  step,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  Henry’s  Fort  and  return  to  the  main 
body  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  They  had  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and 
share  their  lot. 

One  avenue  of  hope  was  thus  closed  upon  the 
anxious  sojourners  at  the  Caldron  Linn  ; their  main 
expectation  of  relief  was  now  from  the  two  parties 
under  Reed  and  M’Lellan,  which  had  proceeded 
down  the  river,  for,  as  to  Mr.  M’Kenzie’s  detach- 
ment, which  had  struck  across  the  plains,  they 
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thought  it  would  have  sufficient  difficulty  in  strug- 
gling forward  through  the  trackless  wilderness. 
For  five  days  they  continued  to  support  them- 
selves by  trapping  and  fishing.  Some  fish  of  tol- 
erable size  were  speared  at  night  by  the  light  of 
cedar  torches  ; others,  that  were  very  small,  were 
caught  in  nets  with  fine  meshes.  The  product  of 
their  fishing,  however,  was  very  scanty.  Their 
trapping  was  also  precarious,  and  the  tails  and 
bellies  of  the  beavers  were  dried  and  put  by  for 
the  journey. 

At  length  two  of  the  companions  of  Mr.  Reed 
returned,  and  were  hailed  with  the  most  anxious 
eagerness.  Their  report  served  but  to  increase 
the  general  despondency.  They  had  followed 
Mr.  Reed  for  some  distance  below  the  point  to 
which  Mr.  Hunt  had  explored,  but  had  met  with 
no  Indians,  from  whom  to  obtain  information  and 
relief.  The  river  still  presented  the  same  furious 
aspect,  brawling  and  boiling  along  a narrow  and 
rugged  channel,  between  rocks  that  rose  like 
walls. 

A lingering  hope,  which  had  been  indulged  by 
some  of  the  party,  of  proceeding  by  water,  was 
now  finally  given  up  : the  long  and  terrific  strait 
of  the  river  set  all  further  progress  at  defiance, 
and  in  their  disgust  at  the  place,  and  their  vexa- 
tion at  the  disasters  sustained  there,  they  gave  it 
the  indignant  though  not  very  decorous  appella- 
tion of  the  Devil’s  Scuttle  Hole. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
was  now  taken  to  set  out  immediately  on  foot. 
As  to  the  other  detachments  that  had  in  a manner 
gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  return  ; they  would  probably  make 
their  own  way  through  the  wilderness.  At  any 
rate,  to  linger  in  the  vague  hope  of  relief  from 
them  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  perishing  with 
hunger.  Besides,  the  winter  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, and  they  had  a long  journey  to  make  through 
an  unknown  country,  where  all  kinds  of  perils 
might  await  them.  They  were  yet,  in  fact,  a 
thousand  miles  from  Astoria,  but  the  distance 
was  unknown  to  them  at  the  time  ; everything  be- 
fore and  around  them  was  vague  and  conjectural, 
and  wore  an  aspect  calculated  to  inspire  despond- 
ency. 

In  abandoning  the  river  they  would  have  to 
launch  forth  upon  vast  trackless  plains  destitute 
of  all  means  of  subsistence, ‘where  they  might  per- 
ish of  hunger  and  thirst.  A dreary  desert  of  sand 
and  gravel  extends  from  Snake  River  almost  to 
the  Columbia.  Here  and  there  is  a thin  and 
scanty  herbage,  insufficient  for  the  pasturage  of 
horse  or  buffalo.  Indeed  these  treeless  wastes 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  are 
even  more  desolate  and  barren  than  the  naked, 
upper  prairies  on  the  Atlantic  side  ; they  present 
vast  desert  tracts  that  must  ever  defy  cultivation, 
and  interpose  dreary  and  thirsty  wilds  between 
the  habitations  of  man,  in  traversing  which  the 
v/anderer  will  often  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Seeing  the  hopeless  character  of  these  wastes, 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  determined  to  keep 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  where  they  would 
always  have  water  at  hand,  and  would  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  procure  fish  and  beaver,  and  might 
perchance  meet  with  Indians,  from  whom  they 
could  obtain  provisions. 

They  now  made  their  final  preparations  for  the 


march.  All  their  remaining  stock  of  provisions 
consisted  of  forty  pounds  of  Indian  corn,  twenty 
pounds  of  grease,  about  five  pounds  of  portable 
soup,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  dried  meat  to 
allow  each  man  a pittance  of  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  to  be  reserved  for  emergencies.  This 
being  properly  distributed,  they  deposited  all  their 
goods  and  superfluous  articles  in  the  caches,  tak- 
ing nothing  with  them  but  what  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  journey.  With  all  their  management, 
each  man  had  to  carry  twenty  pounds'  weight  be- 
side his  own  articles  and  equipments. 

That  they  might  have  the  better  chance  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  in  the  scanty  regions  they 
were  to  traverse,  they  divided  their  party  into 
two  bands,  Mr.  Hunt,  with  eighteen  men,  besides 
Pierre  Dorion  and  his  family,  was  to  proceed 
down  the  north  side  of  the  river,  while  Mr.  Crooks, 
with  eighteen  men,  kept  along  the  south  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October  the  two 
parties  separated  and  set  forth  on  their  several 
courses.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  followed 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  made  its 
way  far  below  them,  brawling  at  the  foot  of  per- 
pendicular precipices  of  solid  rock,  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  high.  For  twenty-eight  miles  that 
they  travelled  this  day,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  get  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  At  the 
end  of  this  distance  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
at  a place  which  admitted  a scrambling  descent. 
It  was  wiljh  the  greatest  difficulty,  however,  that 
they  succeeded  in  getting  up  a kettle  of  water 
from  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  camp.  As  some 
rain  had  fallen  in  the  afternoon,  they  passed  the 
night  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  they  continued  thirty-two  miles  to 
the  northwest,  keeping  along  the  river,  which 
still  ran  in  its  deep  cut  channel.  Here  and  there 
a sandy  beach  or  a narrow  strip  of  soil  fringed 
with  dwarf  willows  would  extend  for  a little  dis- 
tance along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  sometimes  a 
reach  of  still  water  would  intervene  like  a smooth 
mirror  between  the  foaming  rapids. 

As  through  the  preceding  day,  they  journeyed 
on  without  finding,  except  in  one  instance,  any 
place  where  they  could  get  down  to  the  river’s 
edge,  and  they  were  fain  to  allay  the  thirst  caused 
by  hard  travelling,  with  the  water  collected  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  course  of  their  march  on  the  following 
morning  they  fell  into  a beaten  horse  path  lead- 
ing along  the  river,  which  showed  that  they  Were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  Indian  village  or 
encampment.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  along 
it,  when  they  met  with  two  Shoshonies  or  Snakes. 
They  approached  with  some  appearance  of  unea- 
siness, and  accosting  Mr.  Hunt,  held  up  a knife, 
which  by  signs  they  let  him  know  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  some  of  the  white  men  of  the  advance 
parties.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Hunt  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  savages  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  lodges  of  his  people.  Striking 
into  a trail  or  path  which  led  up  from  the  river, 
he  guided  them  for  some  distance  in  the  prairie, 
until  they  came  in  sight  of  a number  of  lodges 
made  of  straw,  and  shaped  like  haystacks.  Their 
approach,  as  on  former  occasions,  caused  the 
wildest  affright  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
women  hid  such  of  their  children  as  were  too 
large  to  be  carried,  and  too  small  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  under  straw,  and,  clasping  their  in- 
fants to  their  breasts,  fled  across  the  prairie.  The 
men  awaited  the  approach  oi  these  strangers,  but 
evidently  in  great  alarm. 

Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  lodges,  and,  as  he  was 
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looking  about,  observed  where  the  children  were 
concealed,  their  black  eyes  glistening  like  those 
ot  snakes  from  beneath  the  straw.  He  litted  up 
the  covering  to  look  at  them  ; the  poor  little  be- 
ings were  horribly  frightened,  and  their  fathers 
stood  trembling  as  if  a beast  of  prey  were  about  to 
pounce  upon  the  brood. 

The  friendly  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt  soon  dispelled 
these  apprehensions  ; he  succeeded  in  purchasing 
some  excellent  dried  salmon,  and  a dog,  an  ani- 
mal much  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives  ; and 
when  he  returned  to  the  river  one  of  the  Indians 
accompanied  him.  He  now  came  to  where  lodges 
were  frequent  along  the  banks,  and,  after  a day’s 
journey  of  twenty-six  miles  to  the  northwest,  en- 
camped in  a populous  neighborhood.  Forty  or 
fifty  of  the  natives  soon  visited  the  camp,  conduct- 
ing themselves  in  a very  amicable  manner.  They 
were  well  clad,  and  all  had  buffalo  robes,  which 
they  procured  from  some  of  the  hunting  tribes  in 
exchange  for  salmon.  Their  habitations  were 
very  comfortable  ; each  had  its  pile  of  wormwood 
at  the  door  for  fuel,  and  within  was  abundance  of 
salmon,  some  fresh,  but  the  greater  part  cured. 
When  the  white  men  visited  the  lodges,  however, 
the  women  and  children  hid  themselves  through 
fear.  Among  the  supplies  obtained  here  were 
two  dogs,  on  which  our  travellers  breakfasted, 
and  found  them  to  be  very  excellent,  well  flavored, 
and  hearty  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  following  days  they 
made  about  sixty-three  miles,  generally  in  a north- 
west direction.  They  met  with  many  of  the  natives 
in  their  straw-built  cabins  who  received  them  with- 
out alarm.  About  their  dwellings  were  immense 
quantities  of  the  heads  and  skins  of  salmon,  the 
best  part  of  which  had  been  cured  and  hidden  in 
the  ground.  The  women  were  badly  clad  ; the 
children  worse  ; their  garments  were  buffalo 
robes,  or  the  skins  of  foxes,  wolves,  hares,  and 
badgers,  and  sometimes  the  skins  of  ducks,  sewed 
together  with  the  plumage  on.  Most  of  the  skins 
must  have  been  procured  by  traffic  with  other 
tribes,  or  in  distant  hunting  excursions,  for  the 
naked  prairies  in  the  neighborhood  afforded  few 
animals,  excepting  horses,  which  were  abundant. 
There  were  signs  of  buffaloes  having  been  there, 
but  a long  time  before. 

On  the  15th  of  November  they  made  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  the  river,  which  was  entirely 
free  from  rapids.  The  shores  were  lined  with 
dead  salmon,  which  tainted  the  whole  atmos- 
phere. The  natives  whom  they  met  spoke  of  Mr. 
.Reed’s  party  having  passed  through  that  neigh- 
borhood.' In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Hunt  saw 
a few  horses,  but  the  owners  of  them  took  care  to 
hurry  them  out  ot  the  way.  All  the  provisions 
they  were  able  to  procure  were  two  dogs  and  a 
salmon.  On  the  following  day  they  were  still 
worse  off,  having  to  subsist  on  parched  corn  and 
the  remains  of  their  dried  meat.  The  river  this 
day  had  resumed  its  turbulent  character,  forcing 
its  way  through  a narrow  channel  between  steep 
rocks,  and  down  violent  rapids.  They  made 
twenty  miles  over  a rugged  road,  gradually  ap- 
proaching a mountain  in  the  northwest,  covered 
with  snow,  which  had  been  in  sight  for  three  days 
past. 

On  the  17th  they  met  with  several  Indians,  one 
of  whom  had  a horse.  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  it  as  a pack-horse  ; for  the 
men,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  found 
the  loads  of  twenty  pounds’  weight  which  they  had 
to  carry,  daily  growing  heavier  and  more  galling. 
The  Indians,  however,  along  this  river,  were 


never  willing  to  part  with  their  horses,  having 
none  to  spare.  The  owner  of  the  steed  in  ques- 
tion seemed  proof  against  all  temptation  ; article 
after  article  of  great  value  in  Indian  eyes  was 
offered  and  refused.  The  charms  of  an  old  tin- 
kettle,  however,  were  irresistible,  and  a bargain 
was  concluded. 

A great  part  of  the  following  morning  was  con- 
sumed in  lightening  the  packages  of  the  men  and 
arranging  the  load  for  the  horse.  At  this  en- 
campment there  was  no  wood  for  fuel,  even  the 
wormwood  on  which  they  had  frequently  depend- 
ed having  disappeared.  For  the  two  last  days 
they  had  made  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest. 

On  the  19th  of  November  Mr.  Hunt  was  lucky 
enough  to  purchase  another  horse  for  his  own  use, 
giving  in  exchange  a tomahawk,  a knife,  a fire 
steel,  and  some  beads  and  gartering.  In  an  evil 
hour,  however,  he  took  the  advice  of  the  Indians 
to  abandon  the  river,  and  follow  a road  or  trail 
leading  into  the  prairies.  He  soon  had  cause  to 
repent  the  change.  The  road  led  across  a dreary 
waste,  without  verdure  ; and  where  there  was 
neither  fountain,  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream. 
The  men  now  began  to  experience  the  torments  of 
thirst,  aggravated  by  their  usual  diet  of  dried  fish. 
The  thirst  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  became  so 
insupportable  as  to  drive  them  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing means  of  allaying  it.  For  twenty-five  miles 
did  they  toil  on  across  this  dismal  desert,  and  laid 
themselves  down  at  night,  parched  and  disconso- 
late, beside  their  wormwood  fires  ; looking  for- 
ward to  still  greater  sufferings  on  the  following 
day.  Fortunately,  it  began  to  rain  in  the  night, 
to  their  infinite  relief  ; the  water  soon  collected  in 
puddles  and  afforded  them  delicious  draughts. 

Refreshed  in  this  manner,  they  resumed  their 
wayfaring  as  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  gave 
light  enough  for  them  to  see  their  path.  The  rain 
continued  all  day,  so  that  they  no  longer  suffered 
from  thirst,  but  hunger  took  its  place,  for  after 
travelling  thirty-three  miles  they  had  nothing  to 
sup  on  but  a little  parched  corn. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  little  stream,  running  to  the  west,  and 
fringed  with  groves  of  cotton-wood  and  willow. 
On  its  borders  was  an  Indian  camp,  with  a great 
many  horses  grazing  around  it.  The  inhabitants, 
too,  appeared  to  be  better  clad  than  usual.  The 
scene  was  altogether  a cheering  one  to  the  poor 
half-famished  wanderers.  They  hastened  to  the 
lodges,  but  on  arriving  at  them,  met  with  a check 
that  at  first  dampened  their  cheerfulness.  An  In- 
dian immediately  laid  claim  to  the  horse  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  saying  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
There  was  no  disproving  a fact  supported  by  nu- 
merous bystanders,  and  which  the  horse-stealing 
habits  of  the  Indians  rendered  but  too  probable  ; 
so  Mr.  Hunt  relinquished  his  steed  to  the  claim- 
ant ; not  being  able  to  retain  him  by  d.  second 
purchase. 

At  this  place  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
made  a sumptuous  repast  upon  fish  and  a couple 
of  dogs,  procured  from  their  Indian  neighbors. 
The  next  day  they  kept  along  the  river,  but  came 
to  a halt  after  ten  miles’  march,  on  account  of  the 
rain.  Here  they  again  got  a supply  of  fish  and 
dogs  from  the  natives  ; and  two  of  the  men  were 
fortunate  enough  each, to  get  a horse  in  exchange 
for  a buffalo  robe.  One  of  these  men  was  Pierre 
Dorion,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  to  whose  suffer- 
ing family  the  horse  was  a most  timely  acquisition. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  wonderful  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  hardihood  of  the  Indian 
women,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor 
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squaw  of  the  interpreter.  She  was  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  and  had  two  children  to 
take  care  of,  one  four,  and  the  other  two  years  of 
age.  The  latter  of  course  she  had  frequently  to 
carry  on  her  back,  in  addition  to  the  burden  usual- 
ly imposed  upon  the  squaw,  yet  she  had  borne  all 
her  hardships  without  a murmur,  and  throughout 
this  weary  and  painful  journey  had  kept  pace  with 
the  best  of  the  pedestrians.  Indeed  on  various  oc- 
casions in  the  course  of  this  enterprise,  she  dis 
played  a force  of  character  that  won  the  respect 
and  applause  of  the  white  men. 

Mr.  Hunt  endeavored  to  gather  some  informa- 
tion from  these  Indians  concerning  the  country 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  His  communications 
with  them  had  to  be  by  signs,  and  a few  words 
which  he  had  learnt,  and  of  course  were  extremely 
vague.  All  that  he  could  learn  from  them  was 
that  the  great  river,  the  Columbia,  was  still  far  dis- 
tant, but  he  could  ascertain  nothing  as  to  the  route 
he  ought  to  take  to  arrive  at  it.  For  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  they  continued  westward  upward  of 
forty  miles  along  the  little  stream,  until  they 
crossed  it  just  before  its  junction  with  Snake 
River,  which  they  found  still  running  to  the  north. 
Before  them  was  a wintry-looking  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow  on  all  sides. 

In  three  days  more  they  made  about  seventy 
miles,  fording  two  small  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which  were  very  cold.  Provisions  were  extremely 
scarce  ; their  chief  sustenance  was  portable  soup, 
a meagre  diet  for  weary  pedestrians. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  river  led  them  into 
the  mountains  through  a rocky  defile  where  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  pass.  They  were  frequently 
obliged  to  unload  the  horses  to  get  them  by  the 
narrow  places,  and  sometimes  to  wade  through 
the  water  in  getting  round  rocks  and  butting  cliffs 
All  their  food  this  day  was  a beaver  which  they 
had  caught  the  night  before  ; by  evening  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  so  sharp,  and  the  prospect 
of  any  supply  among  the  mountains  so  taint,  that 
they  had  to  kill  one  of  the  horses.  “ The  men,” 
says  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  journal,  “ find  the  meat  very 
good,  and  indeed,  so  should  I,  were  it  not  for  the 
attachment  I have  to  the  animal.” 

Early  in  the  following  day,  after  proceeding  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  they  came  to  two  lodges  of 
Shoshonies,  who  seemed  in  nearly  as  great  an  ex- 
tremity as  themselves,  having  just  killed  two 
horses  for  food.  They  had  no  other  provisions  ex- 
cepting the  seed  of  a weed  which  they  gather  in 
great  quantities, , and  pound  fine.  It  resembles 
hemp  seed.  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  a bag  of  it,  and 
also  some  small  pieces  of  horse-flesh,  which  he  be- 
gan to  relish,  pronouncing  them  “ fat  and  tender.  ” 

From  these  Indians  he  received  information  that 
several  white  men  had  gone  down  the  river,  some 
one  side,  and  a good  many  on  the  other  ; these 
last  he  concluded  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  party. 
Fie  was  thus  released  from  much  anxiety  about 
their  safety,  especially  as  the  Indians  spoke  of  Mr. 
Crooks  having  one  of  his  dogs  yet,  which  showed 
that  he  and  his  men  had  not  been  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity of  hunger. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  feared  that  he  might  be  several  days 
in  passing  through  this  mountain  defile,  and  run  the 
risk  of  famine,  he  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  with 
them  for  a horse.  The  evening  was  expended  in 
ineffectual  trials.  Fie  offered  a gun,  a buffalo 
robe,  and  various  other  articles.  The  poor  fel- 
lows had,  probably,  like  himself,  the  fear  of  star- 
vation before  their  eyes.  At  length  the  women, 
learning  the  object  of  his  pressing  solicitations 


and  tempting  offers,  set  up  such  a terrible  hue 
and  cry  that  he  was  fairly  howled  and  scolded 
from  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  Indians  seemed 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their  visitors,  fearing, 
probably,  for  the  safety  of  their  horses.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Flunt’s  inquiries  about  the  mountains,  they 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  sleep  but  three 
nights  more  among  them,  and  that  six  days’  trav- 
elling would  take  him  to  the  falls  ol  the  Columbia; 
information  in  which  he  put  no  faith,  believing  it 
was  only  given  to  induce  him  to  set  forward. 
These,  he  was  told,  were  the  last  Snakes  he  would 
meet  with,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  to  a na- 
tion called  Sciatogas. 

Forward  then  did  he  proceed  on  his  tedious 
journey,  which  at  every  step  grew  more  painful. 
The  road  continued  for  two  days  through  nar- 
row defiles,  where  they  were  repeatedly  obliged 
to  unload  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  river  passed 
through  such  rocky  chasms  and  under  such  steep 
precipices  that  they  had  to  leave  it,  and  make 
their  way,  with  excessive  labor,  over  immense 
hills,  almost  impassable  for  horses.  On  some  of 
these  hills  were  a few  pine  trees,  and  their  sum- 
mits were  covered  with  snow.  On  the  second 
day  of  this  scramble  one  of  the  hunters  killed  a 
black-tailed  deer,  which  afforded  the  half-starved 
travellers  a sumptuous  repast.  Their  progress 
these  two  days  was  twenty-eight  miles,  a little  to 
the  northward  ol  east. 

The  month  of  December  set  in  drearily,  with 
rain  in  the  valleys  and  snow  upon  the  hills.  They 
had  to  climb  a mountain  with  snow  to  the  midleg, 
which  increased  their  painful  toil.  A small  beaver 
supplied  them  with  a scanty  meal,  which  they  eked 
out  with  frozen  blackberries,  haws,  and  choke- 
cherries,  which  they  found  in  the  course  of  their 
scramble.  Their  journey  this  day,  though  exces- 
sively fatiguing,  was  but  thirteen  miles  ; and  all 
the  next  day  they  had  to  remain  encamped,  not 
being  able  to  see  half  a mile  ahead,  on  account 
of  a snow-storm.  Having  nothing  else  to  eat, 
they  were  compelled  to  kill  another  of  their  horses. 
The  next  day  they  resumed  their  march  in  snow 
and  rain,  but  with  all  their  efforts  could  only  get 
forward  nine  miles,  having  for  a part  of  the  dis- 
tance to  unload  the  horses  and  carry  the  packs 
themselves.  On  the  succeeding  morning  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  river  and  scramble  up 
the  hills.  From  the  summit  of  these,  they  got  a 
wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  was 
a prospect  almost  sufficient  to  make  them  despair. 
In  every  direction  they  beheld  snowy  mountains, 
partially  sprinkled  with  pines  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  spreading  a desert  and  toilsome  world 
around  them.  The  wind  howled  over  the  bleak 
and  wintry  landscape,  and  seemed  to  penetrate 
to  the  marrow  of  their  bones.  They  waded  on 
through  the  snow,  which  at  every  step  was  more 
than  knee  deep. 

After  toiling  in  this  way  all  day,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  they  were  but  four  miles 
distant  from  the  encampment  of  the  preceding 
night,  such  was  the  meandering  of  the  river 
among  these  dismal  hills.  Pinched  with  famine, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  with  evening  approach- 
ing, and  a wintry  wild  still  lengthening  as  they 
advanced,  they  began  to  look  forward  with  sad 
forebodings  to  the  night’s  exposure  upon  this 
frightful  waste.  Fortunately  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  a cluster  of  pines  about  sunset.  Their 
axes  were  immediately  at  work  ; they  cut  down 
trees,  piled  them  up  in  great  heaps,  and  soon  had 
huge  fires  “ to  cheer  their  cold  and  hungry  hearts.” 
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About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  again  be- 
gan to  snow,  and  at  daybreak  they  found  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  in  a cloud,  scarcely  being  able 
to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  a hundred 
yards.  Guiding  themselves  by  the  sound,  of  run- 
ning water,  they  set  out  for  the  river,  and  by  slip- 
ping and  sliding  contrived  to  get  down  to  its  bank. 
One  of  the  horses,  missing  his  footing,  rolled  down 
several  hundred  yards  with  his  load,  but  sustained 
no  injury.  The  weather  in  the  valley  was  less  rig- 
orous than  on  the  hills.  The  snow  lay  but  ankle 
deep,  and  there  was  a quiet  rain  now  falling. 
After  creeping  along  for  six  miles,  they  encamped 
on  the  border  of  the  river.  Being  utterly  destitute 
of  provisions,  they  were  again  compelled  to  kill 
one  of  their  horses  to  appease  their  famishing 
hunger. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  wanderers  had  now  accomplished  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  their  dreary 
journey  since  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn  ; how  much 
further  they  had  yet  to  travel,  and  what  hardships 
to  encounter,  no  one  knew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December  they  left 
their  dismal  encampment,  but  had  scarcely  begun 
their  march  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  beheld 
a party  of  white  men  coming  up  along  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  As  they  drew  nearer  they 
were  recognized  tor  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  compan- 
ions. When  they  came  opposite,  and  could  make 
themselves  heard  across  the  murmuring  of  the 
river,  their  first  cry  was  for  food  ; in  fact,  they  were 
almost  starved.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  returned 
to  the  camp,  and  had  a kind  of  canoe  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  horse  killed  on  the  preceding 
night.  This  was  done  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
by  drawing  up  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  thongs, 
and  keeping  them  distended  by  sticks  or  thwarts 
pieces.  In  this  frail  bark,  Sardepie,  one  of  the 
Canadians,  carried  over  a portion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  to  the  famishing  party  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  brought  back  with  him  Mr. 
Crooks  and  the  Canadian,  Le  Clerc.  The  forlorn 
and  wasted  looks  and  starving  condition  of  these 
two  men  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
followers.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  each 
other’s  appearance,  and  to  the  gradual  operation 
of  hunger  and  hardship  upon  their  frames,  but  the 
change  in  the  looks  of  these  jnen,  since  last  they 
parted,  was  a type  of  the  famine  and  desolation  of 
the  land  ; and  they  now  began  to  indulge  the  hor- 
rible presentiment  that  they  would  all  starve  to- 
gether, or  be  reduced  to  the  direful  alternative  of 
casting  lots  ! 

When  Mr.  Crooks  had  appeased  his  hunger,  he 
gave  Mr.  Hunt  some  account  of  his  wayfaring. 
On  the  side  of  the  river  along  which  he  had  kept 
he  had  met  with  but  few  Indians,  and  those  were 
too  miserably  poor  to  yield  much  assistance.  For 
the  first  eighteen  days  after  leaving  the  Caldron 
Linn,  he  and  his  men  had  been  confined  to  half  a 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours  ; for  three  days  follow- 
ing they  had  subsisted  on  a single  beaver,  a few 
wild  cherries,  and  the  soles  of  old  moccasons  ; 
and  for  the  last  six  days  their  only  animal  food 
had  been  the  carcass  of  a dog.  They  had  been 
three  days’  journey  further  down  the  river  than 
Mr.  Hunt,  always  keeping  as  near  to  its  banks  as 
possible,  and  frequently  climbing  over  sharp  and 
rocky  ridges  that  projected  into  the  stream.  At 
length  they  had  arrived  to  where  the  mountains 
increased  in  height,  and  came  closer  to  the  river, 


with  perpendicular  precipices,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  keep  along  the  stream.  The  river 
here  rushed  with  incredible  velocity  through  a 
defile  not  more  than  thirty  yards  wide,  where  cas- 
cades and  rapids  succeeded  each  other  almost 
without  intermission.  Even  had  the  opposite 
banks,  therefore,  been  such  as  to  permit  a contin. 
uance  of  their  journey,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  pass  the  tumultuous  current, 
either  on  rafts  or  otherwise.  Still  bent,  however, 
on  pushing  forward,  they  attempted  to  climb  the 
opposing  mountains  ; and  struggled  on  through 
the  snow  for  half  a day  until,  coming  to  where 
they  could  command  a prospect,  they  found  that 
they  were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that 
mountain  upon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  them, 
in  wintry  desolation.  Famished  and  emaciated 
as  they  were,  to  continue  forward  would  be  to  per- 
ish ; their  only  chance  seemed  to  be  to  regain  the 
river,  and  retrace  their  steps  up  its  banks.  It  was 
in  this  forlorn  and  retrograde  march  that  they 
had  met  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

Mr.  Crooks  also  gave  information  of  some  others 
of  their  fellow  adventurers.  He  had  spoken  several 
days  previously  with  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  M’Kenzie, 
who  with  their  men  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  to  them. 
They  informed  him  that  Mr.  M’Lellan  had  struck 
across  from  the  little  river  above  the  mountains, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  tribe  of 
Flatheads,  who  inhabit  the  western  skirts  of  the 
Rocky  range.  As  the  companions  of  Reed  and 
M’Kenzie  were  picked  men,  and  had  found  pro- 
visions more  abundant  on  their  side  of  the  river, 
they  were  in  better  condition,  and  more  fitted  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  than 
those  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  when  he  lost  sight  of 
them,  were  pushing  onward,  down  the  course  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  a night  to  revolve  over  his  criti- 
cal situation,  and  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
done.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  ; he  had  twenty  men 
and  more  in  his  own  party  to  provide  for,  and 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  men  to  relieve.  To  linger 
would  be  to  starve.  The  idea  of  retracing  his 
steps  was  intolerable,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
discouraging  accounts  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
mountains  lower  down  the  river,  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  attempt  them,  but  the  depth  of 
the  snow  with  which  they  were  covered  deterred 
him  ; having  already  experienced  the  impossibility 
of  forcing  his  way  against  such  an  impediment. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  to 
return  and  seek  the  Indian  bands  scattered  along 
the  small  rivers  above  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
from  some  of  these  he  might  procure  horses  enough 
to  support  him  until  he  could  reach  the  Colum- 
bia ; for  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
that  river  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  though  he 
was  apprehensive  that  few  of  Mr.  Crooks’  party 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  follow  him.  Even 
in  adopting  this  course  he  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  certainty  of  several  days  of  famine  at 
the  outset,  for  it  would  take  that  time  to  reach 
the  last  Indian  lodges  from  which  he  had  parted, 
and  until  they  should  arrive  there  his  people 
would  have  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  haws  and 
wild  berries,  excepting  one  miserable  horse,  which 
was  little  better  than  skin  and  bone. 

After  a night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Mr.  Hunt 
announced  to  his  men  the  dreary  alternative  he 
had  adopted,  and  preparations  were  made  to  take 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  across  the  river,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  meat,  as  the  other  party 
were  to  keep  up  along  the  opposite  bank.  The 
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skin  canoe  had  unfortunately  been  lost  in  the 
night  ; a raft  was  constructed,  therefore,  after  the 
manner  of  the  natives,  of  bundles  of  willows,  but 
it  could  not  be  boated  across  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. The  men  were  directed,  in  consequence,  to 
keep  on  along  the  river  by  themselves,  while  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  would  proceed  with  Mr. 
Hunt.  They  all  then  took  up  their  retrograde 
march  with  drooping  spirits. 

In  a little  while  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crooks 
and  Le  Clerc  were  so  feeble  as  to  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, so  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged  to  retard  his 
pace,  that  they  might  keep  up  with  him.  His 
men  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  They  murmur- 
ed that  they  had  a long  and  desolate  region  to 
traverse,  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  might  expect  to  find  horses  ; that  it 
was  impossible  for  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc,  in  their 
feeble  condition,  to  get  over  it  ; that  to  remain 
with  them  would  only  be  to  starve  in  their  com- 
pany. They  importuned  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  to 
leave  these  unfortunate  men  to  their  fate,  and 
think  only  of  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  party. 
Finding  him  not  to  be  moved,  either  by  entreaties 
or  their  clamors,  they  began  to  proceed  without 
him,  singly  and  in  parties.  Among  those  who 
thus  went  off  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter. 
Pierre  owned  the  only  remaining  horse,  which  was 
now  a mere  skeleton.  Mr.  Hunt  had  suggested, 
in  their  present  extremity,  that  it  should  be  killed 
for  food  ; to  which  the  half-breed  flatly  refused 
his  assent,  and  cudgelling  the  miserable  animal 
forward,  pushed  on  sullenly,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  doggedly  determined  to  quarrel  for  his  right, 
fn  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  saw  his  men,  one  after 
another  break  away,  until  but  five  remained  to 
bear  him  company. 

On  the  following  morning  another  raft  was 
made,  on  which  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  again 
attempted  to  ferry  themselves  across  the  river,  but 
after  repeated  trials  had  to  give  up  in  despair. 
This  caused  additional  delay  ; after  which  they 
continued  to  crawl  forward  at  a snail’s  pace. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  remained  with  Mr. 
Hunt  now  became  impatient  of  these  incum- 
brances, and  urged  him  clamorously  to  push  for- 
ward, crying  out  that  they  should  all  starve.  The 
night  which  succeeded  was  intensely  cold,  so  that 
one  of  the  men  was  severely  frost-bitten.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken  ill,  and 
in  the  morning  was  still  more  incompetent  to 
travel.  Their  situation  was  now  desperate,  for 
their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  three 
beaver  skins.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  resolved  to 
push  on,  overtake  his  people,  and  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  horse  of  Pierre  Dorion  sacrificed  for  the 
relief  of  all  hands.  Accordingly  he  left  two  of  his 
men  to  help  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  on  their  way, 
giving  them  two  of  the  beaver  skins  for  their  sup- 
port ; the  remaining  skin  he  retained,  as  provision 
for  himself  and  the  three  other  men  who  struck 
forward  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

All  that  day  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  three  comrades 
travelled  without  eating.  At  night  they  made  a 
tantalizing  supper  on  their  beaver  skin,  and  were 
nearly  exhausted  by  hunger  and  cold.  The  next 
day,  December  ioth,  they  overtook  the  advance 
party,  who  were  all  as  much  famished  as  them- 
selves, some  of  them  not  having  eaten  since  the 
morning  of  the  seventh.  Mr.  Hunt  now  proposed 
the  sacrifice  of  Pierre  Dorion’s  skeleton  horse. 


Here  he  again  met  with  positive  and  vehement 
opposition  from  the  half-breed,  who  was  too  sullen 
and  vindictive  a fellow  to  be  easily  dealt  with. 
What  was  singular,  the  men,  though  suffering 
such  pinching  hunger,  interfered  in  favor  of  the 
horse.  They  represented  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  on  as  long  as  possible  without  resorting  tc 
this  last  resource.  Possibly  the  Indians,  of  whom 
they  were  in  quest,  might  have  shifted  their  en- 
campment, in  which  case  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  kill  the  horse  to  escape  starvation.  Mr.  Hunt, 
therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  Pierre 
Dorion’s  horse  a reprieve. 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, when,  toward  evening,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a lodge  of  Shoshonies,  -with  a number  of  horses 
grazing  around  it.  The  sight  was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  joyous.  Having  seen  no  Indians  in  this 
neighborhood  as  they  passed  down  the  river,  they 
must  have  subsequently  come  out  from  among  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  first  descried  them, 
checked  the  eagerness  of  his  companions,  know- 
ing the  unwillingness  of  these  Indians  to  part 
with  their  horses,  and  their  aptness  to  hurry  them 
off  and  conceal  them,  in  case  of  an  alarm.  This 
was  no  time  to  risk  such  a disappointment.  Ap- 
proaching, therefore,  stealthily  and  silently,  they 
came  upon  the  savages  by  surprise,  who  fled  in 
terror.  Five  of  their  horses  were  eagerly  seized, 
and  one  was  dispatched  upon  the  spot.  The  car- 
cass was  immediately  cut  up,  and  a part  of  it  hastily 
cooked  and  ravenously  devoured.  A man  was 
now  sent  on  horseback  with  a supply  of  the  flesh 
to  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions.  He  reached 
them  in  the  night  ; they  were  so  famished  that  the 
supply  sent  them  seemed  but  to  aggravate  their 
hunger,  and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  kill  and 
eat  the  horse  that  had  brought  the  messenger. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  ani- 
mal, they  reached  the  camp  early  in  the  morning. 

On  arriving  there,  Mr.  Crooks  was  shocked  to 
find  that,  while  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  river 
were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  none  had 
been  sent  to  his  own  forlorn  and  famishing  men 
on  the  opposite  bank.  He  immediately  caused  a 
skin  canoe  to  be  constructed,  and  called  out  to  his 
men  to  fill  their  camp-kettles  with  water  and  hang 
them  over  the  fire,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
cooking  the  meat  the  moment  it  should  be  receiv- 
ed. The  river  was  so  narrow,  though  deep,  that 
everything  could  be  distinctly  heard  and  seen 
across  it.  The  kettles  were  placed  on  the  fire, 
and  the  water  was  boiling  by  the  time  the  canoe 
was  completed.  When  all  was  ready,  however, 
no  one  would  undertake  to  ferry  the  meat  across. 
A vague  and  almost  superstitious  terror  had  in- 
fected the  minds  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  followers,  enfee- 
bled and  rendered  imaginative  of  horrors  by  the 
dismal  scenes  and  sufferings  through  which  they 
had  passed.  They  regarded  the  haggard  crew, 
hovering  like  spectres  of  famine  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  appre- 
hension, as  if  something  desperate  and  danger- 
ous was  to  be  feared  from  them. 

Mr.  Crooks  tried  in  vain  to  reason  or  shame  them 
out  of  this  singular  state  of  mind.  He  then  attempt- 
ed to  navigate  the  canoe  himself,  but  found  his 
strength  incompetent  to  brave  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. The  good  feelings  of  Ben  Jones,  the  Ken- 
tuckian, at  length  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  ven- 
tured over.  The  supply  he  brought  was  received 
with  trembling  avidity.  A poor  Canadian,  how- 
ever, named  Jean  Baptiste  Prevost,  whom  famine 
had  rendered  wild  and  desperate,  ran  frantically 
about  the  bank,  after  Jones  had  returned,  crying 
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out  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  send  the  canoe  for  him,  and 
take  him  from  that  horrible  region  of  famine,  de- 
claring that  otherwise  he  would  never  march 
another  step,  but  would  lie  down  there  and  die. 

The  canoe  was  shortly  sent  over  again  under 
the  management  of  Joseph  Delaunay,  with  fur- 
ther supplies.  Prevost  immediately  pressed  for- 
ward to  embark.  Delaunay  refused  to  admit  him, 
telling  him  that  there  was  now  a sufficient  supply 
of  meat  on  his  side  of  the  river.  He  replied  that 
it  was  not  cooked,  and  he  should  starve  before  it 
was  ready  ; he  implored,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
where  he  could  get  something  to  appease  his 
hunger  immediately.  Finding  the  canoe  putting 
off  without  him,  he  forced  himself  aboard.  As  he 
drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  and  beheld  meat 
roasting  before  the  tire,  he  jumped  up,  shouted, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  danced  in  a delirium  of 
joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe.  The  poor  wretch 
was  swept  away  by  the  current  and  drowned,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Delaunay  reach- 
ed the  shore. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  all  his  men  forward  except- 
ing two  or  three.  In  the  evening  he  caused 
another  horse  to  be  killed,  and  a canoe  to  be  made 
out  of  the  skin,  in  which  he  sent  over  a further 
supply  of  meat  to  the  opposite  party.  The  canoe 
brought  back  John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter, 
who  came  to  join  his  former  employer  and  com- 
mander, Mr.  Crooks.  Poor  Day,  once  so  active 
and  vigorous,  was  now  reduced  to  a condition 
even  more  feeble  and  emaciated  than  his  compan- 
ions. Mr.  Crooks  had  such  a value  for  the  man, 
on  account  of  his  past  services  and  faithful  char- 
acter, that  he  determined  not  to  quit  him  ; he  ex- 
horted Mr.  Hunt,  however,  to  proceed  forward, 
and  join  the  party,  as  his  presence  was  all  impor- 
tant to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  One  of  the 
Canadians,  Jean  Baptiste  Dubreuil,  likewise  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Crooks. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  two  horses  with  them,  and  a part 
of  the  carcass  of  the  last  that  had  been  killed. 
This,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
until  they  should  reach  the  Indian  encampment. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions  was 
their  being  overtaken  by  the  Indians  whose  horses 
had  been  seized,  though  Mr.  Hunt  hoped  that  he 
had  guarded  against  any  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  by  leaving  various  articles  in  their 
lodge,  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
outrage  he  had  been  compelled  to  commit. 

Resuming  his  onward  course,  Mr.  Hunt  came 
up  with  his  people  in  the  evening.  The  next  day, 
December  13th,  he  beheld  several  Indians,  with 
three  horses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
after  a time  came  to  the  two  lodges  which  he  had 
seen  on  going  down.  Here  he  endeavored  in 
vain  to  barter  a.  rifle  for  a horse,  but  Jigain  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  purchase  with  an  old  tin 
kettle,  aided  by  a lew  beads. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  cold  and  stormy  ; 
the  snow  was  augmenting,  and  there  was  a good 
deal  of  ice  running  in  the  river.  Their  road, 
however,  was  becoming  easier  ; they  were  getting 
out  of  the  hills,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  after  twenty  days  of  fatigue,  famine,  and 
hardship  of  every  kind,  in  the  ineffectual  attempt 
to  find  a passage  down  the  river. 

They  now  encamped  on  a little  willowed  stream, 
running  from  the  east,  which  they  had  crossed  on 
the  26th  of  November.  Here  they  found  a dozen 
lodges  of  Shoshonies,  recently  arrived,  who  in- 
formed them  that  had  they  persevered  along  the 
river,  they  would  have  found  their  difficulties  aug- 


ment until  they  became  absolutely  insurmounta- 
ble. This  intelligence  added  to  the  anxiety  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for.  the  fate  of  Mr.  M’Kenzie  and  his 
people,  who  had  kept  on. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  followed  up  the  little  river,  and 
encamped  at  some  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  from 
whom  he  procured  a couple  of  horses,  a dog,  a 
few  dried  fish,  and  some  roots  and  dried  cherries. 
Two  or  three  days  were  exhausted  in  obtaining 
information  about  the  route,  and  what  time  it 
would  take  to  get  to  the  Sciatogas,  a hospitable 
tribe  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  repre- 
sented as  having  many  horses.  The  replies  were 
various,  but  concurred  in  saying  that  the  distance 
was  great,  and  would  occupy  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  nights.  Mr.  Hunt  then  tried  to  pro- 
cure a guide  ; but  though  he  sent  to  various  lodges 
up  and  down  the  river,  offering  articles  of  great 
value  in  Indian  estimation,  no  one  would  venture. 
The  snow,  they  said,  was  waist  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains ; and  to  all  his  offers  they  shook  their  heads, 
gave  a shiver,  and  replied,  “ We  shall  freeze  ! we 
shall  freeze  !”  At  the  same  time  they  urged  him 
tu  remain  and  pass  the  winter  among  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a dismal  dilemma.’  To  at- 
tempt the  mountains  without  a guide  would  be 
certain  death  to  him  and  all  his  people  ; to  re- 
main there,  after  having  already  been  so  long  on 
the  journey,  and  at  such  great  expense,  was  worse 
to  him,  he  said,  than  “ two  deaths.”  He  now 
changed  his  tone  with  the  Indians,  charged  them 
with  deceiving  him  in  respect  to  the  mountains, 
and  talking  with  a “ forked  tongue,”  or,  in  other 
words,  with  lying.  He  upbraided  them  with  their 
want  of  courage,  and  told  them  they  were  women, 
to  shrink  from  the  perjls  of  such  a journey.  At 
length  one  of  them,  piqued  by  his  taunts,  or 
tempted  by  his  offers,  agreed  to  be  his  guide  ; for 
which  he  was  to  receive  a gun,  a pistol,  three 
knives,  two  horses,  and  a little  of  every  article  in 
possession  of  the  party  ; a reward  sufficient  to 
make  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  vagabond 
nation. 

Once  more,  then,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they 
set  out  upon  their  wayfaring  with  newly  excited 
spirits.  Two  other  Indians  accompanied  their 
guide,  who  led  them  immediately  back  to  Snake 
River,  which  they  followed  down  for  a short  dis- 
tance, in  search  of  some  Indian  rafts  made  of 
reeds,  on  which  they  might  cross.  Finding  none, 
Mr.  Hunt  caused  a horse  to  be  killed  and  a ca- 
noe to  be  made  out  of  its  skin.  Here,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  they  saw  the  thirteen  men  of  Mr. 
Crooks’  party,  who  had  continued  up  along  the 
river.  They  told  Mr.  Hunt,  across  the  stream* 
that  they  had  not  seen  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  two 
men  who  had  remained  with  him,  since  the  day 
that  he  had  separated  from  them. 

The  canoe  proving  too  small,  another  horse 
was  killed,  and  the  skin  of  it  joined  to  that  of  the 
first.  Night  came  on  before  the  little  bark  had 
made  more  than  two  voyages.  Being  badly 
made,  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  together  again, 
by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  night  was  cold  ; the 
men  were  weary  and  disheartened  with  such  va- 
ried and  incessant  toil  and  hardship.  They  crouch- 
ed, dull  and  drooping,  around  their  fires  ; many  of 
them  began  to  express  a wish  to  remain  where 
they  were  for  the  winter.  The  very  necessity  of 
crossing  the  river  dismayed  some  of  them  in  their 
present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state.  'It  was  rapid 
and  turbulent,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and 
they  remembered  that  two  of  their  comrades  had 
already  perished  in  its  waters.  Others  looked 
forward  with  misgivings  to  the  long  and  dismaJ 
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/ourney  through  lonesome  regions  that  awaited 
floo'd  ’ W”en  s^ou^  have  passed  this  dreary 


At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  December 
23d,  they  began  to  cross  the  river.  Much  ice  had 
formed  during  the  night,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
break  it  for  some  distance  on  each  shore.  At 
length  they  all  got  over  in  safety  to  the  west  side  • 
and  their  spirits  rose  on  having  achieved  this  per- 
ilous passage.  Here  they  were  rejoined  by  the 
people  of  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  with  them  a horse 
and  a dog,  which  they  had  recently  procured.  The 
poor  fellows  were  in  the  most  squalid  and  emaciated 
state.  Three  of  them  were  so  completely  prostrated 
m strength  and  spirits  that  they  expressed  a wish 
to  remain  among  the  Snakes.  Mr.  Hunt,  there- 
fore, gave  them  the  canoe,  that  they  might  cross 
the  river,  and  a few  articles,  with  which  to  pro- 
cure necessaries  until  they  should  meet  with 
Mr.  Crooks.  There  was  another  man,  named 
Michael  Carriere,  who  was  almost  equally  reduced 
but  he  determined  to  proceed  with  his  comrades,’ 
who  were  now  incorporated  with  the  party  of  Mr.’ 
Hunt  After  the  day’s  exertions  they  encamped 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  the 
last  night  they  were  to  spend  upon  its  borders. 
More  than  eight  hundred  miles  of  hard  travelling- 
and  many  weary  days  had  it  cost  them,  and  the 
sufferings  connected  with  it  rendered  it  hateful 
in  their  remembrance,  so  that  the  Canadian  vov- 
ageurs  always  spoke  of  it  as  “ La  maudite  riviere 
enragge  —the  accursed  mad  river,  thus  couplino- 
a malediction  with  its  name.  & 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  all  things  being-  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  back  upon  the  disas- 
trous banks  of  Snake  River,  and  struck  his  course 
westward  for  the  mountains.  His  party  beino- 
augmented  by  the  late  followers  of  Mr.  Crooks’ 
amounted  now  to  thirty-two  white  men,  three  In- 
dians, and  the  squaw  and  two  children  of  Pierre 
Donon.  Five  jaded,  half-starved  horses  were 
laden  with  their  luggage,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
were  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  They  trav- 
elled painfully  about  fourteen  miles  a day,  over 
plains  and  among  hills,  rendered  dreary  by  occa- 
sional falls  of  snow  and  rain.  Their  only  suste- 
nance was  a scanty  meal  of  horse-flesh  once  in 
iour-and-twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere 
®ne  °f  the  famished  party  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave  up 
in  despair,  and  lying  down  upon  the  ground  de- 
clared he  could  go  no  farther  Efforts  were  made 
to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  absolutely  exhausted  and  could  not 
keep  on  his  legs.  He  was  mounted,  therefore 
upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn  animal 
was  in  little  better  plight  than  himself. 

On  the  28th  they  came  upon  a small  stream 
winding  to  the  north,  through  a fine  level  valley 
the  mountains  receding  on  each  side.  Here  their 
Indian  friends  pointed  out  a chain  of  woodv 
mountains  to  the  left,  running  north  and  south, 
and  covered  with  snow,  over  which  they  would 
have  to  pass.  They  kept  along  the  valley  for 
twenty-one  miles  on  the  29th,  suffering  much  from 
a continued  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice 
obliged  to  ford  the  icy  stream.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing  morning  the  squaw  of  Pierre  Dorion,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  on  without  murmuring  or  flinch- 
ing, was  suddenly  taken  in  labor,  and  enriched 


her  husband  with  another  child.  As  the  fortitude 
and  g-ood  conduct  of  the  poor  woman  had  gained 
for  her  the  good-will  of  the  party,  her  situation 
caused  concern  and  perplexity.  Pierre,  however 
treated  the  matter  as  an  occurrence  that  could 
soon  be  arranged  and  need  cause  no  delay.  He 
remained  by  his  wife  in  the  camp,  with  his  other 
children  and  his  horse,  and  promised  soon  to  re- 
join the  main  body,  who  proceeded  on  their 
march. 

Finding  that  the  little  river  entered  the  moun- 
tains, they  abandoned  it,  and  turned  off  for  a few 
miles  among  hills.  Here  another  Canadian 
named  La  Bonte,  gave  out,  and  had  to  be  helped 
on  horseback.  As  the  horse  was  too  weak  to 
bear  both  him  and  his  pack,  Mr.  Hunt  took  the 
latter  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Thus,  with  diffi- 
culties augmenting  at  every  step,  they  urged  their 
toilsome  way  among  the  hills,  half  famished  and 
taint  at  heart,  when  they  came  to  where  a fair  val- 
ley spread  out  before  them  of  great  extent  and 
several  leagues  in  width,  with  a beautiful  stream 
meandering  through  it.  A genial  climate  seemed 
to  prevail  here,  for  though  the  snow  lay  upon  all 
the  mountains  within  sight,  there  was  none  to  be 
seen  in  the  valley.  The  travellers  gazed  with  de- 
light upon  this  serene,  sunny  landscape,  but  their 
joy  was  complete  on  beholding  six  lodges  of  Sho- 
shonies  pitched  upon  the  borders  of  the  stream 
with  a number  of  horses  and  dogs  about  them.' 
they  all  pressed  forward  with  eagerness  and  soon 
reached  the  camp.  Here  their  first  attention  wa= 
to  obtain  provisions.  A rifle,  an  old  musket,  a 
tomahawk,  a tin  kettle,  and  a small  quantity  of 
ammunition  soon  procured  them  four  horses,  three 
dogs,  and  some  roots.  Part  of  the  live  stock  was 
immediately  killed,  cooked  with  all  expedition, 
and  as  promptly  devoured.  A hearty  meal  re- 
stored  every  one  to  good  spirits.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  morning  the  Dorion  family  made 
its  reappearance.  Pierre  came  trudging’  in  the 
advance,  followed  by  his  valued,  though  skeleton 
steed,  on  which  was  mounted  his  squaw  with  the 
new-born  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  boy  of  two 
^efrs  wrapped  in  a blanket  and  slung  at  her 
side.  The  mother  looked  as  unconcerned  as  if  noth- 
ing  had  happened  to  her  ; so  easy  is  nature  in  her 
operations  in  the  wilderness,  when  free  from  the 
enfeebling  refinements  of  luxury,  and  the  tamper- 
ings and  appliances  of  art. 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  new  year 
f1^12)-  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  resume  his  march 
when  his  men  requested  permission  to  celebrate 
the  day.  Phis  was  particularly  urged  by  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  with  whom  new-year’s  day 
is  a favorite  festival,  and  who  never  willingly 
give  up  a holiday,  under  any  circumstances. 

1 here  was  no  resisting  such  an  application  ; so 
tne  day  was  passed  in  repose  and  revelry  ; the 
poor  Canadians  contrived  to  sing  and  dance  in 
defiance  of  all  their  hardships,  and  there  was  a 
sumptuous  new-year's  banquet  of  dog’s-meat  and 
horse-flesh. 

After  two  days  of  welcome  rest  the  travellers 
addressed  themselves  once  more  to  their  painful 
journey.  The  Indians  of  the  lodges  pointed  out 
a distant  gap  through  which  they  must  pass  in 
traversing  the  ridge  of  mountains.  They  assured 
them  that  they  would  be  but  little  incommoded 
by  snow,  and  in  three  days  would  arrive  among 
the  Sciatogas.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  had  been  so 
nequently  deceived  by  Indian  accounts  of  routes 
and  distances,  that  he  gave  but  little  faith  to  this 
information. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  due  west 
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for  five  days,  crossing  the  valley  and  entering  the 
mountains.  Here  the  travelling  became  excess- 
ively toilsome,  across  rough  stony  ridges,  and 
amid  fallen  trees.  They  were  often  knee  deep  in 
snow,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  between  the 
ridges  sank  up  to  their  waists.  The  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  the  sky  covered  with  clouds,  so 
that  for  days  they  had  not  a glimpse  of  the  sun. 
In  traversing  the  highest  ridge  they  had  a wide 
but  chilling  prospect  over  a wilderness  of  snowy 
mountains. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  however,  they  had  crossed 
the  dividing  summit  of  the  chain,  and  were  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  a milder  climate. 
The  snow  began  to  decrease,  the  sun  once  more 
emerged  from  the  thick  canopy  of  clouds,  and 
shone  cheeringly  upon  them,  and  they  caught  a 
sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a plain  stretching 
out  in  the  west.  They  hailed  it  as  the  poor  Is- 
raelites hailed  the  first  glimpse  of  the  promised 
land,  for  they  flattered  themselves  that  this  might 
be  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  their 
painful  pilgrimage  might  be  drawing  to  a close. 

It  was  now  live  days  since  they  had  left,  the 
lodges  of  the  Shoshonies,  during  which  they  had 
come  about  sixty  miles,  and  their  guide  assured 
them  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  would 
see  the  Sciatogas. 

On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  they  push- 
ed forward  with  eagerness,  and  soon  fell  upon  a 
small  stream  which  led  them  through  a deep,  nar- 
row defile,  between  stupendous  ridges.  Here 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  saw  gangs 
of  that  mountain-loving  animal,  the  black-tailed 
deer,  and  came  to  where  great  tracks  of  horses 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  made  by  the  In- 
dian hunters. 

The  snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
hopes  of  soon  coming  upon  some  Indian  encamp- 
ment induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  press  on.  Many  of  the 
men,  however,  were  so  enfeebled  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  main  body,  but  lagged,  at 
intervals,  behind,  and  some  of  them  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  night  encampment.  In  the  course  of 
this  day’s  march  the  recently  born  child  of  Pierre 
Dorion  died. 

The  march  was  resumed  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  tor  the  stragglers.  The 
stream  which  they  had  followed  throughout  the 
preceding  day  was  now  swollen  by  the  influx  of 
another  river  ; the  declivities  of  the  hills  were 
green  and  the  valleys  were  clothed  with  grass.  At 
length  the  jovial  cry  was  given  of  “ an  Indian 
camp  !”  It  was  yet  in  the  distance,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  green  valley,  but  they  could  perceive  that  it 
consisted  of  numerous  lodges,  and  that  hundreds 
of  horses  were  grazing  the  grassy  meadows  around 
it.  The  prospect  of  abundance  of  horse-flesh  dif- 
fused universal  joy,  for  by  this  time  the  whole 
stock  of  travelling  provisions  was  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  steed  of  Pierre  Dorion,  and  another 
wretched  animal,  equally  emaciated,  that  had 
been  repeatedly  reprieved  during  the  journey. 

A forced  march  soon  brought  the  weary  and 
hungry  travellers  to  the  camp.  It  proved  to  be  a 
strong  party  of  Sciatogas  and  Tus-che-pas.  There 
were  thirty-four  lodges,  comfortably  constructed  of 
mats  ; the  Indians,  too,  were  better  clothed  than 
any  of  the  wandering  bands  they  had  hitherto 
met  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed 
they  were  as  well  clad  as  the  generality  of  the  wild 
hunter  tribes.  Each  had  a good  buffalo  or  deer 
skin  robe  ; and  a deer  skin  hunting  shirt  and  leg- 
gins.  Upward  of  two  thousand  horses  were  rang- 
ing the  pastures  around  their  encampment  ; but 


what  delighted  Mr.  Hunt  was,  on  entering  the 
lodges,  to  behold  brass  kettles,  axes,  copper  tea- 
kettles, and  various  other  articles  of  civilized  man- 
ufacture, which  showed  that  these  Indians  had  an 
indirect  communication  with  the  people  of  the  sea- 
coast  who  traded  with  the  whites.  He  made  eager 
inquiries  of  the  Sciatogas,  and  gathered  from  them 
that  the  great  river  (the  Columbia),  was  but  two 
days’  march  distant,  and  that  several  white  people 
had  recently  descended  it,  who  he  hoped  might 
prove  to  be  M’Lellan,  M’Kenzie,  and  their  com- 
panions. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  to  Pleaven,  that  Mr.  Hunt  found 
himself  and  his  band  of  weary  and  famishing 
wanderers,  thus  safely  extricated  from  the  most 
perilous  part  of  their  long  journey,  and  within  the 
prospect  of  a termination  of  their  toils.  All  I he 
stragglers,  who  had  lagged  behind,  arrived,  cne 
after  another,  excepting  the  poor  Canadian  vova- 
geur,  Carriere.  He  had  been  seen  late  in  the  prece- 
ding afternoon,  riding  behind  a Snake  Indian,  near 
some  lodges  of  that  nation,  a few  miles  distant 
from  the  last  night’s  encampment,  and  ;t  was 
expected  that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  his  men.  A little  venison,  of  an  in- 
different quality,  and  some  roots  were  all  that 
could  be  procured  that  evening  ; but  the  next  day 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a mare  and  colt, 
which  were  immediately  killed,  and  the  cravings 
of  the  half-starved  people  in  some  degree  appeased. 

For  several  days  they  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  Indians,  reposing  after  all  their  hard- 
ships, and  feasting  upon  horse-flesh  and  roots, 
obtained  in  subsequent  traffic.  Many  of  the  people 
ate  to  such  excess  as  to  render  themselves  sick, 
others  were  lame  from  their  past  journey  ; but  all 
gradually  recruited  in  the  repose  and  abundance 
of  the  valley.  Horses  were  obtained  here  much 
more  readily  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  among 
the  Snakes.  A blanket,  a knife,  or  a half  pound 
of  blue  beads  would  purchase  a steed,  and  at  this 
rate  many  of  the  men  bought  horses  for  their  indi- 
vidual use. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  who  are  represented  as  a 
proud-spirited  race,  and  uncommonly  cleanly, 
never  eat  horses  nor  dogs,  nor  would  they  permit 
the  raw  flesh  of  either  to  be  brought  into  their 
huts.  They  had  a small  quantity  of  venison  in 
each  lodge,  but  set  so  high  a price  upon  it  that 
the  white  men,  in  their  impoverished  state,  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  it.  They  hunted  the  deer 
on  horseback,  “ ringing,”  or  surrounding  them, 
and  running  them  down  in  a circle.  They  were 
admirable  horsemen,  and  their  weapons  were 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  managed  with  great 
dexterity.  They  were  altogether  primitive  in  their 
habits,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  usages  of  sav- 
age life,  even  when  possessed  of  the  aids  of  civili- 
zation. They  had  axes  among  them,  yet  they  gen- 
erally made  use  of  a stone  mallet  wrought  into 
the  shape  of  a bottle,  and  wedges  of  elk-horn,  in 
splitting  their  wood.  Though  they  might  have 
two  or  three  brass  kettles  hanging  in  their  lodges, 
yet  they  would  frequently  use  vessels  made  of 
willow,  for  carrying  water,  and  would  even  boil 
their  meat  in  them,  by  means  of  hot  stones.  Their 
women  wore  caps  of  willow  neatly  worked  and 
figured. 

As  Carriere,  the  Canadian  straggler,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  for  two  or  three  days  after 
the  encampment  in  the  valley,  two  men  were  sent 
out  on  horseback  in  search  of  him.  They  return- 
ed, however,  without  success.  The  lodges  of  the 
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Snake  Indians  near  which  he  had  been  seen  were 
removed,  and  they  could  find  no  trace  of  him. 
Several  days  more  elapsed,  yet  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  him,  or  of  the  Snake  horseman,  behind 
whom  he  had  been  last  observed.  It  was  feared, 
therefore,  that  he  had  either  perished  through 
hunger  and  fatigue  ; had  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians  ; or,  being  left  to  himself,  had  mistaken 
some  hunting  tracks  for  the  trail  of  the  party,  and 
been  led  astray  and  lost. 

The  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  en- 
camped, emptied  into  the  Columbia,  was  called  by 
the  natives  the  Eu-o-tal-la,  or  Umatalla,  and 
abounded  with  beaver.  In  the  course  of  their  so- 
journ in  the  valley  which  it  watered,  they  twice 
shifted  their  camp,  proceeding  about  thirty  miles 
down  its  course,  which  was  to  the  west.  A heavy 
fall  of  rain  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks, 
dislodged  them  from  their  encampment,  and 
drowned  three  of  their  horses,  which  were  tether- 
ed in  the  low  ground. 

Further  conversation  with  the  Indians  satisfied 
them  that  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Columbia.  The  number  of  the  white  men  who 
they  said  had  passed  down  the  river,  agreed  with 
that  of  M’Lellan,  M’Kenzie,  and  their  compan- 
ions, and  increased  the  hope  of  Mr.  Hunt  that 
they  might  have  passed  through  the  wilderness 
with  safety. 

These  Indians  had  a vague  story  that  white 
men  were  coming  to  trade  among  them  ; and  they 
often  spoke  of  two  great  men  named  Ke-Koosh 
and  Jacquean,  who  gave  them  tobacco,  and 
smoked  with  them.  Jacquean,  they  said,  had  a 
house  somewhere  upon  the  great  river.  Some  of 
the  Canadians  supposed  they  were  speaking  of 
one  Jacquean  Finlay,  a clerk  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  inferred  that  the  house  must  be 
some  trading  post  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Columbia.  The  Indians  were  overjoyed 
when  they  found  this  band  of  white  men  intended 
to  return  and  trade  with  them.  They  promised  to 
use  all  diligence  in  collecting  quantities  of  beaver 
skins,  and  no  doubt  proceeded  to  make  deadly 
war  upon  that  sagacious,  but  ill-fated  animal, 
who,  in  general,  lived  in  peaceful  insignificance 
among  his  Indian  neighbors,  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  trader.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Hunt  took  leave  of  these  friendly  Indians,  and  of 
the  river  on  which  they  were  encamped,  and 
continued  westward. 

At  length,  on  the  following  day,  the  wayworn 
travellers  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  beheld  before 
them  the  long-sought  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The 
sight  was  hailed  with  as  much  transport  as  if  they 
had  already  reached  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  their  joy.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  had  they  marched,  through  wintry 
wastes  and  rugged  mountains,  since  leaving  Snake 
River  ; and  six  months  of  perilous  wayfaring  had 
they  experienced  since  their  departure  from  the 
Arickara  village  on  the  Missouri.  Their  whole 
route  by  land  and  water  from  that  point  had  been, 
according  to  their  computation,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  miles,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  endured  all  kinds  of  hardships.  In  fact, 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  dangerous  country 
of  the  Blackfeet  had  obliged  them  to  make  a bend 
to  the  south,  and  to  traverse  a great  additional  ex- 
tent of  unknown  wilderness. 

The  place  where  they  struck  the  Columbia  was 
some  distance  below  the  junction  of  its  two  great 
branches,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Rivers,  and  not  far 
from  the  influx  of  the  Wallah-Wallah.  It  was  a 
beautiful  stream,  three  quarters  of  a mile  wide, 


totally  free  from  trees  ; bordered  in  some  places 
with  steep  rocks,  in  others  with  pebbled  shores. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  they  found  a mis- 
erable horde  of  Indians,  called  Akai-chies,  with 
no  clothing  but  a scanty  mantle  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  sometimes  a pair  of  sleeves  of  wolf’s 
skin.  Their  lodges  were  shaped  like  a tent,  and 
very  tight  and  warm,  being  covered  with  mats  of 
rushes  ; beside  which  they  had  excavations  on 
the  ground,  lined  with  mats,  and  occupied  by  the 
women,  who  were  even  more  slightly  clad  than 
the  men.  These  people  subsisted  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing ; having  canoes  of  a rude  construction,  being 
merely  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  split  and  hollowed 
out  by  fire.  Their  lodges  were  well  stored  with 
dried  salmon,  and  they  had  great  quantities  of 
fresh  salmon  trout  of  an  excellent  flavor,  taken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Umatalla  ; of  which  the  trav- 
ellers obtained  a most  acceptable  supply. 

Finding  that  the  road  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  Mr.  Hunt  crossed,  and  continued  five 
or  six  days  travelling  rather  slowly  down  along 
its  banks,  being  much  delayed  by  the  straying  of 
the  horses,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  Indians 
to  steal  them.  They  frequently  passed  lodges, 
where  they  obtained  fish  and  dogs.  At  one  place 
the  natives  had  just  returned  from  hunting,  and 
had  brought  back  a large  quantity  of  elk  and  deer 
meat,  but  asked  so  high  a price  for  it  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  funds  of  the  travellers,  so  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  dog’s  flesh.  They  had 
by  this  time,  however,  come  to  consider  it  very 
choice  food,  superior  to  horse  flesh,  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  expedition  speak  rather  exultingly  now 
and  then,  of  their  having  made  a “ famous  re- 
past,” where  this  viand  happened  to  be  unusually 
plenty. 

They  again  learnt  tidings  of  some  of  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  expedition,  supposed  to  be 
M’Kenzie,  M’Lellan,  and  their  men,  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  down  the  river,  and  had  overturned 
one  of  their  canoes,  by  which  they  lost  many  arti- 
cles. All  these  floating  pieces  of  intelligence  of 
their  fellow  adventurers,  who  had  separated  from 
them  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  they  received 
with  eager  interest. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  temperate,  mark- 
ing the  superior  softness  of  the  climate  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains.  For  a great  part  of  the 
time,  the  days  were  delightfully  mild  and  clear, 
like  the  serene  days  of  October,  on  the  Atlantic 
borders.  The  country  in  general,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river,  was  a continual  plain,  low 
near  the  water,  but  rising  gradually  ; destitute  of 
trees,  and  almost  without  shrubs  or  plants  of  any 
kind,  excepting  a few  willow  bushes.  After  trav- 
elling about  sixty  miles,  they  came  to  where  the 
country  became  very  hilly  and  the  river  made  its 
way  between  rocky  banks,  and  down  numerous 
rapids.  The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  better 
clad  and  altogether  in  more  prosperous  condition 
than  those  above,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt  thought, 
showed  their  consciousness  of  ease  by  something 
like  sauciness  of  manner.  Thus  prosperity  is  apt 
to  produce  arrogance  in  savage  as  well  as  in  civi- 
lized life.  In  both  conditions,  man  is  an  animal 
that  will  not  bear  pampering. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  first  time 
received  vague  but  deeply  interesting  intelligence 
of  that  part  of  the  enterprise  which  had  proceeded 
by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  In- 
dians spoke  of  a number  of  white  men  who  had 
built  a large  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river, 
and  surrounded  it  with  palisades.  None  of  them 
had  been  down  to  Astoria  themselves  ; but  ru- 
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mors  spread  widely  and  rapidly  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  carried 
to  the  heart  ot  the  interior,  by  hunting  parties  and 
migratory  hordes. 

The  establishment  of  a trading  emporium  at 
such  a point,  also,  was  calculated  to  cause  a sen- 
sation to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  vast  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  mountains.  It,  in-  a manner, 
struck  the  pulse  of  the  great  vital  river,  and  vi- 
brated up  all  its  tributary  streams. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  well  this  remote 
tribe  of  savages  had  learnt,  through  intermediate 
gossips,  the  private  feelings  of  the  colonists  at 
Astoria  ; it  shows  that  Indians  are  not  the  in- 
curious and  indifferent  observers  that  they  have 
been  represented.  They  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  the 
white  people  at  the  large  house  had  been  looking 
anxiously  for  many  of  their  friends,  whom  they 
had  expected  to  descend  the  great  river  ; and  had 
been  in  much  affliction,  fearing  that  they  were 
lost.  Now,  however,  the  arrival  of  him  and  his 
party  would  wipe  away  all  their  tears,  and  they 
would  dance  and  sing  for  joy. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the 
falls  ol  the  Columbia,  and  encamped  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Wish-ram,  situated  at  the  head  of  that 
dangerous  pass  of  the  river  called  “ the  long  nar- 
rows." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  the  aborigines’  fish- 
ing mart  of  the  Columbia,  we  have  given  some 
account  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work.  The 
inhabitants  held  a traffic  in  the  productions  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  falls,  and  their  village  was  the 
trading  resort  of  the  tribes  from  the  coast  and 
from  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hunt  found  the  inhab- 
itants shrewder  and  more  intelligent  than  any  In- 
dians he  had  met  with.  Trade  had  sharpened 
their  wits,  though  it  had  not  improved  their  hon- 
esty ; for  they  were  a community  of  arrant  rogues 
and  freebooters.  Their  habitations  comported 
with  their  circumstances,  and  were  superior  to 
any  the  travellers  had  yet  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  general  the  dwellings  of  the  sav- 
ages on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  great  barrier,  were 
mere  tents  and  cabins  of  mats,  or  skins,  or  straw, 
the  country  being  destitute  of  timber.  In  Wish- 
ram,  on  the  contrary,  the  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  with  long  sloping  roots.  The  floor  was 
sunk  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the, 
ground,  with  a low  door  at  the  gable  end,  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  partly  sunk.  Through  this 
it  was  necessary  to  crawl,  and  then  to  descend  a 
short  ladder.  This  inconvenient  entrance  was 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  defence  ; there  were 
loop-holes  also  under  the  eaves,  apparently  for  the 
discharge  of  arrows.  The  houses  were  large, 
generally  containing  two  or  three  families.  Im- 
mediately within  the  door  were  sleeping  places, 
ranged  along  the  walls,  like  berths  in  a ship  ; and 
furnished  with  pallets  of  matting.  These  ex- 
tended along  one-half  of  the  building  ; the  re- 
maining half  was  appropriated  to  the  storing  of 
dried  fish. 

The  trading  operations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wish-ram  had  given  them  a wider  scope  of  infor- 
mation, and  rendered  their  village  a kind  of 
headquarters  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
able,  therefore,  to  collect  more  distinct  tidings 
concerning  the  settlement  of  Astoria  and  its  af- 
fairs. One  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  at  the  tra- 
ding post  established  by  David  Stuart,  on  the 


Oakinagan,  and  had  picked  up  a few  words  of 
English  there.  From  him,  Mr.  Hunt  gleaned 
various  particulars  about  that  establishment,  as 
well  as  about  the  general  concerns  of  the  enter- 
prise. Others  repeated  the  name  of  Mr.  M’Kay, 
the  partner  who  perished  in  the  massacre  on 
board  of  the  Tonquin,  and  gave  some  account  of 
that  melancholy  affair.  They  said,  Mr.  M’Kay 
was  a chief  among  the  white  men,  and  had  built 
a great  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  had 
left  it  and  sailed  away  in  a large  ship  to  the  north- 
ward, where  he  had  been  attacked  by  bad  Indians 
in  canoes.  Mr.  Hunt  was  startled  by  this  intelli- 
gence, and  made  further  inquiries.  They  inform- 
ed him  that  the  Indians  had  lashed  their  canoes  to 
the  ship,  and  fought  until  they  killed  him  and  all 
his  people.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  clear- 
ness with  which  intelligence  is  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes.  These 
tidings,  though  but  partially  credited  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  filled  his  mind  with  anxious  forebodings. 
He  now  endeavored  to  procure  canoes  in  which  to 
descend  the  Columbia,  but  none  suitable  for  the 
purpose  were  to  be  obtained  above  the  narrows  ; 
he  continued  on,  therefore,  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  camp  was  soon  surrounded  by  loitering  sav- 
ages, who  went  prowling  about,  seeking  what 
they  might  pilfer.  Being  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  guard,  they  endeavored  to  compass  their 
ends  by  other  means.  Toward  evening,  a num- 
ber of  warriors  entered  the  camp  in  ruffling  style  ; 
painted  and  dressed  out  as  if  for  battle,  and  armed 
with  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  scalping  knives. 
They  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  a party  of  thirty  or 
forty  braves  were  coming  up  from  a village  below 
to  attack  the  camp  and  carry  off  the  horses,  but 
that  they  were  determined  to  stay  with  him,  and 
defend  him.  Mr.  Hunt  received  them  with  great 
coldness,  and,  when  they  had  finished  their  story, 
gave  them  a pipe  to  smoke.  He  then  called  up 
all  hands,  stationed  sentinels  in  different  quarters, 
but  told  them  to  keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  within 
the  camp  as  without. 

The  warriors  were  evidently  baffled  by  these 
precautions,  and,  having  smoked  their  pipe,  and 
vapored  off  their  valor,  took  their  departure.  The 
farce,  however,  did  not  end  here.  After  a little 
while  the  warriors  returned,  ushering  in  another 
savage,  still  more  heroically  arrayed.  This  they 
announced  as  the  chief  of  the  belligerent  village, 
but  as  a great  pacificator.  His  people  had  been 
furiously  bent  upon  the  attack,  and  would  have 
doubtless  carried  it  into  effect,  but  this  gallant 
chief  had  stood  forth  as  the  friend  of  the  white 
men,  and  had  dispersed  the  throng  by  his  own 
authority  and  prowess.  Having  vaunted  this 
signal  piece  of  service,  there  was  a significant 
pause  ; all  evidently  expecting  some  adequate  re- 
ward. Mr.  Hunt  again  produced  the  pipe, smoked 
with  the  chieftain  and  his  worthy  compeers  ; but 
made  no  further  demonstrations  of  gratitude. 
They  remained  about  the  camp  all  night,  but  at 
daylight  returned,  baffled  and  crestfallen,  to  their 
homes,  with  nothing  but  smoke  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  endeavored  to  procure  canoes,  of 
which  he  saw  several  about  the  neighborhood, 
extremely  well  made,  with  elevated  stems  and 
sterns,  some  of  them  capable  of  carrying  three 
thousand  pounds  weight.  He  found  it  extremely 
difficult,  however,  to  deal  with  these  slippery  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  pilfer. 
Notwithstanding  a strict  guard  maintained  round 
the  camp,  various  implements  were  stolen,  and  sev- 
eral horses  carried  off.  Among  the  latter  we  have 
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to  include  the  long-cherished  steed  of  Pierre  Do- 
rion.  From  some  wilful  caprice,  that  worthy 
pitched  his  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
body,  and  tethered  his  invaluable  steed  beside  it, 
from  whence  it  was  abstracted  in  the  night,  to  the 
infinite  chagrin  and  mortification  of  the  hybrid 
interpreter. 

Having,  after  several  days’  negotiation,  pro- 
cured the  requisite  number  of  canoes,  Mr.  Hunt 
would  gladly  have  left  this  thievish  neighbor- 
hood, but  was  detained  until  the  5th  of  February 
by  violent  head  winds,  accompanied  by  snow 
and  * rain.  Even  after  he  was  enabled  to  get 
under  way,  he  had  still  to  struggle  against 
contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather.  The 
current  of  the  river,  however,  was  in  his  favor  ; 
having  made  a portage  at  the  grand  rapid,  the 
canoes  met  with  no  further  obstruction,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  February,  swept 
round  an  intervening  cape,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria.  After  eleven 
months  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  a great  part 
of  the  time  over  trackless  wastes,  where  the  sight 
of  a savage  wigwam  was  a rhrity,  we  may  im- 
agine the  delight  of  the  poor  weather-beaten  trav- 
ellers, at  beholding  the  embryo  establishment,  with 
its  magazines,  habitations,  and  picketed  bul- 
warks, seated  on  a high  point  of  land,  dominating 
a beautiful  little  bay,  in  which  was  a trim-built 
shallop  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  A shout  of  joy 
burst  from  each  canoe  at  the  long-wished  for 
sight.  They  urged  their  canoes  across  the  bay, 
and  pulled  with  eagerness  for  shore,  where  all 
hands  poured  down  from  the  settlement  to  receive 
and  welcome  them.  Among  the  first  to  greet 
them  on  their  landing,  were  some  of  their  old 
comrades  and  fellow-sufferers,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Reed,  M’Lellan,  and  M’Kenzie,  had 
parted  from  them  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  These 
had  reached  Astoria  nearly  a month  previously, 
and,  judging  from  their  own  narrow  escape  from 
starvation,  had  given  up  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  follow- 
ers as  lost.  Their  greeting  was  the  more  warm 
and  cordial.  As  to  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  their 
mutual  felicitations,  as  usual,  were  loud  and  vocif- 
erous, and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  behold  these 
ancient  “ comrades”  and  “ confreres,”  hugging 
and  kissing  each  other  on  the  river  bank.  When 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  different  bands 
interchanged  accounts  of  their  several  wander- 
ings, after  separating  at  Snake  River  ; we  shall 
briefly  notice  a few  of  the  leading  particulars.  It 
will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  a small  ex- 
ploring detachment  had  proceeded  down  the  river, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Reed,  a clerk  of 
the  company  : that  another  had  set  off  under 
M’Lellan,  and  a third  in  a different  direction,  un- 
der M’Kenzie.  After  wandering  for  several  days 
without  meeting  with  Indians,  or  obtaining  any 
supplies,  they  came  together  fortuitously  among 
the  Snake  River  mountains,  some  distance  below 
that  disastrous  pass  or  strait,  which  had  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Devil’s  Scuttle  Hole. 

When  thus  united,  their  party  consisted  of 
M’Kenzie,  M’Lellan,  Reed,  and  eight  men, 
chiefly  Canadians.  Being  all  in  the  same  predic- 
ament, without  horses,  provisions,  or  information 
of  any  kind,  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  return  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  encumber 
him  with  so  many  starving  men,  and  that  their 
only  course  was  to  extricate  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  from  this  land  of  famine  and  misery, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  Columbia. 
They  accordingly  continued  to  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  Snake  River  ; clambering  rocks 


and  mountains,  and  defying  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  that  rugged  defile,  which  subse- 
quently, when  the  snows  had  fallen,  was  found 
impassable  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Crooks. 

Though  constantly  near  to  the  borders  of  the 
river,  and  for  a great  part  of  the  time  within  sight 
of  its  current,  one  of  their  greatest  sufferings  was 
thirst.  The  river  had  worn  its  way  in  a dpep 
channel  through  rocky  mountains,  destitute  of 
brooks  or  springs.  Its  banks  were  so  high  and 
precipitous,  that  there  was  rarely  any  place  where 
the  travellers  could  get  down  to  drink  its  waters. 
Frequently  they  suffered  for  miles  the  torments  of 
Tantalus  ; water  continually  within  sight,  yet 
fevered  with  the  most  parching  thirst.  Here  and 
there  they  met  with  rain-water  collected  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rocks,  but  more  than  once  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  ; and  some 
of  the  men  had  recourse  to  the  last  expedient  to 
avoid  perishing. 

Their  sufferings  from  hunger  were  equally  se- 
vere. They  could  meet  with  no  game,  and  sub- 
sisted for  a time  on  strips  of  beaver  skin,  broiled 
on  the  coals.  These  were  doled  out  in  scanty  al- 
lowances, barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  existence, 
and  at  length  failed  them  altogether.  Still  they 
crept  feebly  on,  scarce  dragging  one  limb  after 
another,  until  a severe  snow-storm  brought  them 
to  a pause.  To  struggle  against  it,  in  their  ex- 
hausted condition,  was  impossible  ; so  cowering 
under  an  impending  rock  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
mountain,  they  prepared  themselves  for  that 
wretched  fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  famine  stared 
them  in  the  face,  M’Lellan  casting  up  his  eyes, 
beheld  an  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  sheltering  itself 
under  a shelving  reckon  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
them.  Being  in  a more  active  plight  than  any  of 
his  comrades,  and  an  excellent  marksman,  he  set 
off  to  get  within  shot  of  the  animal.  His  com- 
panions watched  his  movements  with  breathless 
anxiety,  for  their  lives  depended  upon  his  success. 
He  made  a cautious  circuit  ; scrambled  up  the 
hill  with  the  utmost  silence,  and  at  length  arrived, 
unperceived,  within  a proper  distance.  Here  lev- 
elling his  rifle  he  took  so  sure  an  aim,  that  the 
bighorn  fell  dead  on  the  spot ; a fortunate  circum- 
stance, for,  to  pursue  it,  if  merely  wounded, 
would  have  been  impossible  in  his  emaciated 
state.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  enabled  him  to 
roll  the  carcass  down  to  his  companions,  who 
were  too  feeble  to  climb  the  rocks.  They  fell  to 
wotk  to  cut  it  up  ; yet  exerted  a remarkable  self- 
denial  for  men  in  their  starving  condition,  for 
they  contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  a 
soup  made  from  the  bones,  reserving  the  flesh  for 
future  repasts.  This  providential  relief  gave 
them  strength  to  pursue  their  journey,  but  they 
were  frequently  reduced  to  almost  equal  straits, 
and  it  was  only  the  smallness  of  their  party,  re- 
quiring a small  supply  of  provisions,  that  enabled 
them  to  get  through  this  desolate  region  with 
their  lives. 

At  length,  after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and 
suffering,  they  got  through  these  mountains,  and 
arrived  at  a tributary  stream  of  that  branch  of  the 
Columbia  called  Lewis  River,  of  which  Snake 
River  forms  the  southern  fork.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood they  met  with  wild  horses,  the  first  they 
had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
hence  they  made  their  way  to  Lewis  River,  where 
they  fell  in  with  a friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
freely  administered  to  their  necessities.  On  this 
river  they  procured  two  canoes,  in  which  they 
dropped  down  the  stream  to  its  confluence  with 
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the  Columbia,  and  then  down  that  river  to  Astoria, 
where  they  arrived  haggard  and  emaciated,  and 
perfectly  in  rags. 

Thus,  all  the  leading  persons  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  ex- 
pedition were  once  more  gathered  together,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Crooks,  of  whose  safety  they  enter- 
tained but  little  hope,  considering  the  feeble  con- 
dition in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

A day  was  now.  given  up  to  jubilee,  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions, 
and  the  joyful  meeting  of  the  various  scattered 
bands  of  adventurers  at  Astoria.  The  colors  were 
hoisted  -t  the  guns,  great  and  small,  were  fired  ; 
there  was  a feast  of  fish,  of  beaver,  and  venison, 
which  relished  well  with  men  who  had  so  long 
been  glad  to  revel  on  horse  flesh  and  dogs’  meat ; 
a genial  allowance  of  grog  was  issued,  to  increase 
the' general  animation,  and  the  festivities  wound 
up,  as  usual,  with  a grand  dance  at  night,  by  the 
Canadian  voyageurs.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  winter  had  passed  away  tranquilly  at  As- 
toria. The  apprehensions  of  hostility  from  the 
natives  had  subsided  ; indeed,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, the  Indians  for  the  most  part  had  disap- 
peared from  the  neighborhood,  and  abandoned 
the  sea-coast,  so  that,  for  want  of  their  aid,  the 
colonists  had  at  times  suffered  considerably  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  hunters  belonging  to 
the  establishment  made  frequent  and  wide  excur- 
sions, but  with  very  moderate  success.  There 
were  some  deer  and  a few  bears  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  elk  in  great  numbers  ; the  coun- 
try, however,  was  so  rough,  and  the  woods  so 
close  and  entangled,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  beat  up  the  game.  The  prevalent  rains  of 
winter,  also,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  hunter 
to  keep  his  arms  in  order.  The  quantity  of  game, 
therefore,  brought  in  by  the  hunters  was  extreme- 
ly scanty,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  put 
all  hands  on  very  moderate  allowance.  Toward 
spring,  however,  the  fishing  season  commenced 
— the  season  of  plenty  on  the  Columbia.  About 
the  beginning  of  February,  a small  kind  of  fish, 
about  six  inches  long,  called  by  the  natives  the 
uthlecan,  and  resembling  the  smelt,  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  delicious  flavor,  and  so  fat  as  to  burn  like  a 
candle,  for  which  it  is  often  used  by  the  natives. 
It  enters  the  river  in  immense  shoals,  like  solid 
columns,  often  extending  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
more  feet,  and  is  scooped  up  by  the  natives  with 
small  nets  at  the  end  of  poles.  In  this  way  they 
w,ll  soon  fill  a canoe,  or  form  a great  heap  upon 
the  river  banks.  These  fish  constitute  a principal 
article  of  their  food  ; the  women  drying  them  and 
stringing  them  on  cords.  As  the  uthlecan  is 
only  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  the  ar- 
rival of  it  soon  brought  back  the  natives  to  the 
coast  ; who  again  resorted  to  the  factory  to  trade, 
and  from  that  time  furnished  plentiful  supplies  of 
fish. 

The  sturgeon  makes  its  appearance  in  the  river 
shortly  after  the  uthlecan,  and  is  taken  in  differ- 
ent ways,  by  the  natives  : sometimes  they  spear 


* The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Astoria,  by  the 
route  travelled  by  Hunt  and  M’Kenzie,  was  upward 
of  thirty-five  hundred  miles,  though  in  a direct  line  it 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred. 


it ; but  oftener  they  use  the  hook  and  line,  and 
the  net.  Occasionally,  they  sink  a cord  in  the 
river  by  a heavy  weight,  with  a buoy  at  the  upper 
end,  to  keep  it  floating.  To  this  cord  several 
hooks  are  attached  by  short  lines,  a few  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  baited  with  small  fish. 
This  apparatus  is  often  set  toward  night,  and  by 
the  next  morning  several  sturgeon  will  be  found 
hooked  by  it  ; for  though  a large  and  strong  fish, 
it  makes  but  little  resistance  when  ensnared. 

The  salmon,  which  are  the  prime  fish  of  the 
Columbia,  and  as  important  to  the  piscatory 
tribes  as  are  the  buffaloes  to  the  hunters  of  the 
prairies,  do  not  enter  the  river  until  toward  the 
latter  part  of  May,  from  which  time  until  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  they  abound,  and  are  taken  in  vast 
quantities,  either  with  the  spear  or  seine,  and 
mostly  in  shallow  water.  An  inferior  species 
succeeds,  and  continues  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber. It  is  remarkable  for  having  a double  row  of 
teeth,  half  an  inch  long  and  extremely  sharp, 
from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  dog- 
toothed salmon.  It  is  generally  killed  with  the 
spear  in  small  rivulets,  and  smoked  for  winter 
provision.  We  have  noticed  in  a former  chapter 
the  mode  in  which  the  salmon  are  taken  and  cured 
at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  ; and  put  up  in  par- 
cels for  exportation.  From  these  different  fisher- 
ies of  the  river  tribes,  the  establishment  at  As- 
toria had  to  derive  much  of  its  precarious  sup- 
plies of  provisions. 

A year’s  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  various  expeditions  in  the  interior,  had 
now  given  the  Astorians  some  idea  of  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  coast  is  described  as  remarkably 
rugged  and  mountainous  ; with  dense  forests  of 
hemlock,  spruce,  white  and  red  cedar,  cotton- 
wood, white  oak,  white  and  swamp  ash,  willow, 
and  a few  walnut.  There  is  likewise  an  under- 
growth of  aromatic  shrubs,  creepers,  and  clam- 
bering  vines,  that  render  the  forests  almost  impen- 
etrable ; together  with  berries  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
both  red  and  yellow,  very  large  and  finely  flavor- 
ed whortleberries,  cranberries,  serviceberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  sloes,  and  wild  and  choke 
cherries. 

Among  the  flowering  vines  is  one  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  Each  flower  is  composed  of 
six  leaves  or  petals,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
of  a beautiful  crimson,  the  inside  spotted  with 
white.  Its  leaves,  of  a fine  green,  are  oval,  and 
disposed  by  threes.  This  plant  climbs  upon  the 
trees  without  attaching  itself  to  them  ; when  it 
has  reached  the  topmost  branches  it  descends 
perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  ex- 
tends from  tree  to  tree,  until  its  various  stalks  in- 
terlace the  grove  like  the  rigging  of  a ship.  The 
stems  or  trunks  of  this  vine  are  tougher  and  mere 
flexible  than  willow,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the 
Indians  manufacture  baskets  of  such  close  tex- 
ture as  to  hold  water. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  that  had  been  seen 
by  the  colonists  in  their  various  expeditions  were 
the  stag,  fallow  deer,  hart,  black  and  grizzly 
bear,  antelope,  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  beaver,  sea 
and  river  otter,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf,  and  panther, 
the  latter  extremely  rare.  The  only  domestic  an- 
imals among  the  natives  were  horses  and  dogs. 

The  country  abounded  with  aquatic  and  land 
birds,  such  as  swans,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks  of 
almost  every  description,  pelicans,  herons,  gulls, 
snipes,  curlews,  eagles,  vultures,  crows,  ravens, 
magpies,  woodpeckers,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheas* 
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ants,  grouse,  and  a great  variety  of  singing 
birds. 

There  were  few  reptiles  ; the  only  dangerous 
kinds  were  the  rattlesnake,  and  one  striped  with 
black,  yellow,  and  white,  about  four  feet  long. 
Among  the  lizard  kind  was  one  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  three 
inches  in  circumference.  The  tail  was  round, 
and  of  the  same  length  as  the  body.  The  head 
was  triangular,  covered  with  small  square  scales. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  likewise  covered 
with  small  scales,  green,  yellow,  black,  and  blue. 
Each  foot  had  five  toes,  furnished  with  strong 
nails,  probably  to  aid  it  in  burrowing,  as  it  usually 
lived  underground  on  the  plains. 

A remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  mildness 
and  equability  of  the  climate.  That  great  moun- 
tain barrier  seems  to  divide  the  continent  into 
different  climates,  even  in  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  rigorous  winters  and  sultry  sum- 
mers, and  all  the  capricious  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their  western  de- 
clivities. The  countries  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  are  blessed  with  milder  and  steadier  tem- 
perature, resembling  the  climates  of  parallel  lat- 
itudes in  Europe.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  but 
little  snow  falls  throughout  the  winter,  and  usually 
melts  while  falling.  It  rarely  lies  on  the  ground 
more  than  two  days  at  a time,  except  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  The  winters  are  rainy 
rather  than  cold.  The  rains  for  five  months, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
March,  are  almost  incessant,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  winds  prevalent  at  this  season  are  from  the 
south  and  southeast,  which  usually  bring  rain. 
Those  from  the  north  to  the  southwest  are  the 
harbingers  of  fair  weather  and  a clear  sky.  The 
residue  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  October,  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  is  serene  and  delightful.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  rain  throughout  this  time,  yet  the  face  of 
the  country  is  kept  fresh  and  verdant  by  nightly 
dews,  and  occasionally  by  humid  fogs  in  the 
mornings.  These  are  not  considered  prejudicial 
to  health,  since  both  the  natives  and  the  whites 
sleep  in  the  open  air  with  perfect  impunity.  While 
this  equable  and  bland  temperature  prevails 
throughout  the  lower  country,  the  peaks  and 
ridges  of  the  vast  mountains  by  which  it  is  domi- 
nated, are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This 
renders  them  discernible  at  a great  distance, 
shining  at  times,  like  bright  summer  clouds,  at 
other  times  assuming  the  most  aerial  tints,  and 
always  forming  brilliant  and  striking  features  in 
the  vast  landscape.  The  mild  temperature  prev- 
alent throughout  the  country  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  succession  of  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extending  from  latitude  twenty  degrees  to  at  least 
fifty  degrees  north.  These  temper  the  heat  of 
summer,  so  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  incom- 
moded by  perspiration  ; they  also  soften  the  rigors 
of  winter,  and  produce  such  a moderation  in  the 
climate,  that  the  inhabitants  can  wear  the  same 
dress  throughout  the  year. 

The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast 
is  of  a brown  color,  inclining  to  red,  and  general- 
ly poor  ; being  a mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  In 
the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  soil  is  generally  Blackish  ; 
though  sometimes  yellow.  It  is  frequently  mixed 
.with  marl,  and  with  marine  substances  in  a state 
of  decomposition.  This  kind  of  soil  extends  to  a 


considerable  depth,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
deep  cuts  made  by  ravines,  and  by  the  beds  of 
rivers.  The  vegetation  in  these  valleys  is  much 
more  abundant  than  near  the  coast  ; in  fact,  it  is 
in  these  fertile  intervals,  locked  up  between  rocky 
sierras,  or  scooped  out  from  barren  wastes,  that 
population  must  extend  itself,  as  it  were,  in  veins 
and  ramifications,  if  ever  the  regions  beyond  the 
mountains  should  become  civilized. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A BRIEF  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
tribes  or  hordes  existing  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  ; a few 
more  particulars  concerning  them  may  be  accept- 
able. The  four  tribes  nearest  to  Astoria,  ‘and 
with  whom  the  traders  had  most  intercourse, 
were,  as  has  heretofore  been  observed,  the  Chi- 
nooks, the  Clatsops,  the  Wahkiacums,  and  the 
Cathlamets.  The  Chinooks  resided  chiefly  along 
the  banks  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  running 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  through  a low  country 
studded  with  stagnant  pools,  and  emptying  itself 
into  Baker's  Bay,  a few  miles  from  Cape  Disap- 
pointment. This  was  the  tribe  over  which  Com- 
comly,  the  one-eyed  chieftain,  held  sway  ; it 
boasted  two  hundred  and  fourteen  fighting  men. 
Their  chief  subsistence  was  on  fish,  with  an  oc- 
casional regale  of  the  flesh  of  elk  and  deer,  and 
of  wild-fowl  from  the  neighboring  ponds. 

The  Clatsops  resided  on  both  sides  of  Point 
Adams  ; they  were  the  mere  relics  of  a tribe 
which  had  been  nearly  swept  off  by  the  smallpox, 
and  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fighting  men. 

The  Wahkiacums,  or  Waak-i-cums,  inhabited 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  numbered 
sixty-six  warriors.  They  and  the  Chinooks  were 
originally  the  same  ; but  a dispute  arising  about 
two  generations  previous  to  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment between  the  ruling  chief  and  his  brother 
Wahkiacum,  the  latter  seceded,  and  with  his  ad- 
herents formed  the  present  horde  which  contin- 
ues to  go  by  his  name.  In  this  way  new  tribes 
or  clans  are  formed,  and  lurking  causes  of  hos- 
tility engendered. 

The  Cathlamets  lived  opposite  to  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahkiacums,  and  numbered  ninety- 
four  warriors. 

These  four  tribes,  or  rather  clans,  have  every 
appearance  of  springing  from  the  same  origin, 
resembling  each  other  in  person,  dress,  language, 
and  manners.  They  are  rather  a diminutive  race, 
generally  below  five  feet  five  inches,  with  crooked 
legs  and  thick  ankles  ; a deformity  caused  by 
their  passing  so  much  of  their  time  sitting  or 
squatting  upon  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and  their 
heels,  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes  ; a favorite 
position,  which  they  retain,  even  when  on  shore. 
The  women  increase  the  deformity  by  wearing 
tight  bandages  around  the  ankles,  which  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  cause  a swelling 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Neither  sex  can  boast  of  personal  beauty.  Their 
faces  are  round,  with  small,  but  animated  eyes. 
Their  noses  are  broad  and  flat  at  top,  and  fleshy 
at  the  end,  with  large  nostrils.  They  have  wide 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  short,  irregular  and  dirty 
teeth.  Indeed,  good  teeth  are  seldom  to  be  seen 
among  the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
who  live  chiefly  on  fish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  white 
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men,  these  savages  were  but  scantily  clad.  In 
summer  time  the  men  went  entirely  naked  ; in  the 
winter  and  in  bad  weather,  the  men  wore  a small 
robe,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  or  of  the  wool  of  the 
mountain  sheep.  Occasionally,  they  wore  a kind 
of  mantle  of  matting,  to  keep  off  the  rain  ; but 
having  thus  protected  the  back  and  shoulders,  they 
left  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 

The  women  wore  similar  robes,  though  shorter, 
not  reaching  below  the  waist  ; beside  which,  they 
had  a kind  of  petticoat,  or  fringe,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee,  formed  of  the  fibres  of  ce- 
dar barK,  broken  into  strands,  or  a tissue  of  silk 
grass  twisted  and  knotted  at  the  ends.  This  was 
the  usual  dress  of  the  women  in  summer  ; should 
the  weather  be  inclement,  they  added  a vest  of 
skins,  similar  to  the  robe. 

The  men  carefully  eradicated  every  vestige  of 
a beard,  considering  it  a great  defiv'  nity.  They 
looked  with  disgust  at  the  whiskers  and  well-fur- 
nished chins  of  the  white  men,  and  in  derision 
called  them  Long-beards.  Both  sexes,  on  the 
other  hand,  cherished  the  hair  of  the  head,  which 
with  them  is  generally  black  and  rather  course. 
They  allowed  it  to  grow  to  a great  length,  and 
were  very  proud  and  careful  of  it,  sometimes 
wearing  it  plaited,  sometimes  wound  round  the 
head  in  fanciful  tresses.  No  greater  affront  could 
be  offered  them  than  to  cut  off  their  treasured 
locks. 

They  had  conical  hats  with  narrow  rims,  neatly 
woven  of  bear-grass  or  of  the  fibres  of  cedar  bark, 
interwoven  with  designs  of  various  shapes  and 
colors  ; sometimes  merely  squares  and  triangles, 
at  other  times  rude  representations  of  canoes, 
with  men  fishing  and  harpooning.  These  hats 
were  nearly  waterproof,  and  extremely  durable. 

The  favorite  ornaments  of  the  men  were  col- 
lars of  bears’  claws,  the  proud  trophies  of  hunt- 
ing exploits  ; while  the  women  and  children  wore 
similar  decorations  of  elks’  tusks.  An  intercourse 
with  the  white  traders,  however,  soon  effected  a 
change  in  the  toilets  of  both  sexes.  They  became 
fond  of  arraying  themselves  in  any  article  of  civi- 
lized dress  which  they  could  procure,  and  often 
made  a most  grotesque  appearance.  They  adapt- 
ed many  articles  of  finery,  also,  to  their  own  pre- 
vious tastes.  Both  sexes  were  fond  of  adorning 
themselves  with  bracelets  of  iron,  brass  or  cop- 
per. They  were  delighted,  also,  with  blue  and 
white  beads,  particularly  the  former,  and  wore 
broad  tight  bands  of  them  round  the  waist  and 
ankles  ; large  rolls  of  them  round  the  neck,  and 
pendants  of  them  in  the  ears.  The  men,  especial- 
ly, who,  in  savage  life  carry  a passion  for  person- 
al decoration  farther  than  the  females,  did  not 
think  their  gala  equipments  complete,  unless  they 
had  a jewel  of  haiqua,  or  wampun,  dangling  at  the 
nose.  Thus  arrayed,  their  hair  besmeared  with 
fish  oil,  and  their  bodies  bedaubed  with  red  clay, 
they  considered  themselves  irresistible. 

When  on  warlike  expeditions,  they  painted 
their  faces  and  bodi&s  in  the  most  hideous  and 
grotesque  manner,  according  to  the  universal 
ractice  of  American  savages.  Their  arms  were 
ows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  war-clubs.  Some 
wore  a corslet  formed  of  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
laced  together  with  bear-grass,  so  as  to  form  a 
light  coat  of  mail,  pliant  to  the  body  ; and  a kind 
of  casque  of  cedar  bark,  leather,  and  bear  grass, 
sufficient  to  protect  the  head  from  an  arrow  or 
war  club.  A more  complete  article  of  defensive 
armor  was  a buff  jerkin  or  shirt  of  great  thick- 
ness, made  of  doublings  of  elk  skin,  and  reaching 


to  the  feet,  holes  being  left  for  the  head  and  arms. 
This  was  perfectly  arrow  proof  ; add  to  which,  it 
was  often  endowed  with  charmed  virtues,  by  the 
spells  and  mystic  ceremonials  of  the  medicine 
man,  or  conjurer. 

Of  the  peculiar  custom,  prevalent  among  these 
people  of  flattening  the  head,  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  of  human 
caprice,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  of  females 
in  China,  which  are  quite  incomprehensible. 
This  custom  prevails  principally  among  the  tribes 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rivers.  How  far  it  extends  along  the  coast  we 
are  not  able  to  ascertain.  Some  of  the  tribes,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Columbia,  practise  it  ; but 
they  all  speak  the  Chinook  language,  and  prob- 
ably originated  from  the  same  stock.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  remoter  tribes,  which  speak  an 
entirely  different  language,  do  not  flatten  the 
head.  This  absurd  custom  declines,  also,  in  re- 
ceding from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ; few  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  crossing  the  moun- 
tains it  disappears  altogether.  Those  Indians, 
therefore,  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  in  the  solitary  mountain  regions,  who  are 
often  called  Flatheads,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  characterized  by  this  deformity.  It  is  an  appel- 
lation often  given  by  the  hunters  east  of  the  moun- 
tain chain,  to  all  the  western  Indians,  excepting 
the  Snakes. 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  was  ex- 
tremely limited  and  confined  ; or  rather,  in  all 
probability,  their  explanations  were  but  little  un- 
derstood by  their  visitors.  They  had  an  idea  of 
a benevolent  and  omnipotent  spirit,  the  creator 
of  all  things.  They  represent  him  as  assuming 
various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  generally  that  of 
an  immense  bird.  He  usually  inhabits  the  sun, 
but  occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial 
regions,  and  sees  all  that  is  doing  upon  earth. 
Should  anything  displease  him  he  vents  his  wrath 
in  terrific  storms  and  tempests,  the  lightning  be- 
ing the  flashes  of  his  eye,  and  the  thunder  the 
clapping  of  his  wings.  To  propitiate  his  favor 
they  offer  him  annual  sacrifices  of  salmon  and 
venison,  the  first-fruits  of  their  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

Beside  this  aerial  spirit  they  believe  in  an  in- 
ferior one,  who  inhabits  the  fire,  and  of  whom 
they  are  in  perpetual  dread,  as,  though  he  pos- 
sesses equally  the  power  of  good  and  evil,  the 
evil  is  apt  to  predominate.  They  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  keep  him  in  good  humor  by  frequent 
offerings.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  the  winged  spirit,  their  sovereign 
protector  and  benefactor.  They  implore  him, 
therefore,  to  act  as  their  interpreter,  and  procure 
them  all  desirable  things,  such  as  success  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  abundance  of  game,  fleet  horses, 
obedient  wives,  and  male  children. 

These  Indians  have  likewise  their  priests,  or 
conjurers,  or  medicine  men,  who  pretend  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  deities,  and  the  expounders 
and  the  enforcers  of  their  will.  Each  of  these 
medicine  men  has  his  idols  carved  in  wood, 
representing  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of  the  fire, 
under  some  rude  and  grotesque  form  of  a horse, 
a bear,  a beaver,  or  other  quadruped,  or  that  of 
bird" or  fish.  These  idols  are  hung  round  with 
amulets  and  votive  offerings,  such  as  beavers’ 
teeth,  and  bears’  and  eagles'  claws. 

When  any  chief  personage  is  on  his  death-bed, 
or  dangerously  ill,  the  medicine  men  are  sent  for. 
Each  brings  with  him  his  idols,  with  which  he 
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retires  into  a canoe  to  hold  a consultation.  As 
doctors  are  prone  to  disagree,  so  these  medicine 
men  have  now  and  then  a violent  altercation  as 
to  the  malady  of  the  patient,  or  the  treatment  of 
it.  To  settle  this  they  beat  their  idols  soundly 
against  each  other  ; whichever  first  loses  a tooth 
or  a claw  is  considered  as  confuted,  and  his  vo- 
tary retires  from  the  field. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  allowed,  but  considered 
honorable,  and  the  greater  number  of  wives  a 
man  can  maintain,  the  more  important  is  he  in 
the  eyes  of  the  tribe.  The  first  wife;  however, 
takes  rank  of  all  the  others,  and  is  considered 
mistress  of  the  house.  Still  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment is  liable  to  jealousies  and  cabals,  and 
the  lord  and  master  has  much  difficulty  in  main- 
taining harmony  in  his  jangling  household. 

In  the  manuscript  from  which  we  draw  many 
of  these  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  he  who  ex- 
ceeds his  neighbors  in  the  number  of  his  wives, 
male  children  and  slaves,  is  elected  chief  of  the 
village  ; a title  to  office  which  we  do  not  recollect 
ever  before  to  have  met  with. 

Feuds  are  frequent  among  these  tribes,  but  are 
not  very  deadly.  They  have  occasionally  pitched 
battles,  fought  on  appointed  days,  and  at  speci- 
fied places,  which  are  generally  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet.  The  adverse  parties  post  themselves  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  at  such  dis- 
tances that  the  battles  often  last  a long  while  be- 
fore any  blood  is  shed.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  seldom  exceed  half  a dozen.  Should 
the  damage  be  equal  on  each  side,  the  war  is  con- 
sidered as  honorably  concluded  ; should  one 
party  lose  more  than  the  other,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
compensation  in  slaves  or  other  property,  other- 
wise hostilities  are  liable  to  be  renewed  at  a fu- 
ture day.  They  are  much  given  also  to  predatory 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  and 
sometimes  of  their  friendly  neighbors.  Should 
they  fall  upon  a band  of  inferior  force,  or  upon  a 
village,  weakly  defended,  they  act  with  the  feroc- 
ity of  true  poltroons,  slaying  all  the  men,  and 
carrying  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves. 
As  to  the  property,  it  is  packed  upon  horses  which 
they  bring  with  them  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
mean  and  paltry  as  warriors,  and  altogether  in- 
ferior in  heroic  qualities  to  the  savages  of  the 
buffalo  plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

A great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  rev- 
elry, music,  dancing,  and  gambling.  Their  mu- 
sic scarcely  deserves  the  name;  the  instruments 
being  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  singing  is  harsh 
and  discordant  ; the  songs  are  chiefly  extempore, 
relating  to  passing  circumstances,  the  persons 
present,  or  any  trifling  object  that  strikes  the  at- 
tention of  the  singer.  They  have  several  kinds  of 
dances,  some  of  them  lively  and  pleasing.  The 
women  are  rarely  permitted  to  dance  with  the 
men,  but  form  groups  apart,  dancing  to  the  same 
instrument  and  song. 

They  have  a great  passion  for  play,  and  a va- 
riety of  games.  To  such  a pitch  of  excitement 
are  they  sometimes  roused,  tht  they  gamble  away 
everything  they  possess,  even  to  their  wives  and 
children.  They  are  notorious  thieves,  also,  and 
proud  of  their  dexterity.  He  who  is  frequently 
successful,  gains  much  applause  and  popularity  ; 
but  the  clumsy  thief,  who  is  detected  in  some 
bungling  attempt,  is  scoffed  at  and  despised’,  and 
sometimes  severely  punished. 

Such  are  a few  leading  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  neighborhood  of  Astoria.  They  ap- 
pear to  us  interior  in  many  respects  to  the  tribes 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  bold  rovers  of  the 


prairies  ; and  to  partake  much  of  the  Esquimaux 
character  ; elevated  in  some  degree  by  a more 
genial  climate,  and  more  varied  style  of  living. 

The  habits  •■of  traffic  engendered  at  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Columbia,  have  had  their  influence 
along  the  coast.  The  Chinooks  and  other  In- 
dians at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  soon  proved  them- 
selves keen  traders,  and  in  their  early  dealings 
with  the  Astorians,  never  hesitated  to  ask  three 
times  what  they  considered  the  real  value  of  an 
article.  They  were  inquisitive,  also,  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  impertinently  intrusive  ; and  were 
prone  to  indulge  in  scoffing  and  ridicule,  at  the 
expense  of  the  strangers. 

In  one  thing,  however,  they  showed  superior 
judgment  and  self-command  to  most  of  their 
race  ; this  was,  in  their  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  with 
which  they  regarded  a drunkard.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a son  of  Comcomly  had  been  induced  to  drink 
freely  at  the  factory,  and  went  home  in  a state  of 
intoxication,  playing  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks, 
until  he  sank  into  a stupor,  in  which  he  remained 
for  two  days.  The  old  chieftain  repaired  to  his 
friend  M’Dougal,  with  indignation  flaming  in  his 
countenance,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for 
having  permitted  his  son  to  degrade  himself  into 
a beast,  and  to  render  himself  an  object  of  scorn 
and  laughter  to  his  slave. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

As  the  spring  opened,  the  little  settlement  of 
Astoria  was  in  agitation,  and  prepared  to  send 
forth  various  expeditions.  Several  important 
things  were  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
a supply  of  goods  to  the  trading  post  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid Stuart,  established  in  the  preceding  autumn 
on  the  Oakinagan.  The  cache,  or  secret  deposit, 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn,  was  like- 
wise to  be  visited,  and  the  merchandise  and  other 
effects  left  there,  to  be  brought  to  Astoria.  A 
third  object  of  moment  was  to  send  dispatches 
overland  to  Mr.  Astor  at  New  York,  informing 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  settlement,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrying  supplies  to  Oakinagan  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  a spirited  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  nephew  to  the  one  who 
had  established  the  post.  The  cache  was  to  be 
sought  out  by  two  of  the  clerks,  named  Russell 
Farnham  and  Donald  M’Gilles,  conducted  by  a 
guide,  and  accompanied  by  eight  men,  to  assist 
in  bringing  home  the  goods. 

As  to  the  dispatches,  they  were  confided  to  Mr. 
John  Reed,  the  clerk,  the  same  who  had  conduct- 
ed one  of  the  exploring  detachments  of  Snake 
River.  He  was  now  to  trace  back  his  way  across 
the  mountains  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had 
come,  with  no  other  companions  or  escort  than 
Ben  Jones,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  and  two  Cana- 
dians. As  it  was  still  hoped  that  Mr.  Crooks 
might  be  in  existence,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
party  might  meet  with  him  in  the  course  of  their 
route,  they  were  charged  with  a small  supply  of 
goods  and  provisions,  to  aid  that  gentleman  on 
his  way  to  Astoria. 

When  the  expedition  of  Reed  was  made  known, 
Mr.  M’Lellan  announced  his  determination  to  ac- 
company it.  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  smallness  ol  his  interest  in  the  copartnership, 
and  had  requested  an  additional  number  of 
shares  ; his  request  not  being  complied  with,  he 
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resolved  to  abandon  the  company.  M’Lellan 
was  a man  of  singularly  self-willed  and  decided 
character,  with  whom  persuasion  was  useless  ; 
he  was  permitted,  therefore,  to  take  his  own 
course  without  opposition. 

As  to  Reed,  he  set  about  preparing  for  his  haz- 
ardous journey  with  the  zeal  of  a true  Irishman. 
He  had  a tin  case  made,  in  which  the -letters  and 
papers  addressed  to  Mr.  Astor  were  carefully 
soldered  up.  This  case  he  intended  to  strap 
, upon  his  shoulders,  so  as  to  bear  it  about  with 
him,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  all  changes  and 
chances,  by  land  or  by  water,  and  never  to  part 
with  it  but  with  his  life  ! 

As  the  route  of  these  several  parties  would  be 
the  same  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  within  that  distance  would  lie 
through  the  piratical  pass  of  the  rapids,  and 
among  the  freebooting  tribes  of  the  river,  it  was 
'thought  advisable  to  start  about  the  same  time, 
and  to  keep  together.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of 
March  they  all  set  off,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
men,  in  two  canoes — and  here  we  cannot  but 
pause  to  notice  the  hardihood  of  these  several  ex- 
peditions, so  insignificant  in  point  of  force,  and 
severally  destined  to  traverse  immense  wilder- 
nesses, where  larger  parties  had  experienced  so 
much  danger  and  distress.  When  recruits  were 
sought  in  the  preceding  year  among  experienced 
huntefs  and  voyageurs  at  Montreal.and  St.  Louis, 
it  was  considered  dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  Rocky  Mountains  with  less  than  sixty  men  ; 
and  yet  here  we  find  Reed  ready  to  push  his  way 
across  those  barriers  with  merely  three  compan- 
ions. Such  is  the  fearlessness,  the  insensibility 
to  danger,  which  men  acquire  by  the  habitude  of 
constant  risk.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  becomes 
callous  by  exposure. 

The  little  associated  band  proceeded  up  the 
river,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart, 
and  arrived  early  in  the  month  of  April  at  the 
Long  Narrows,  that  notorious  plundering  place. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  canoes,  and 
to  transport  both  them  and  their- cargoes  to  the 
head  of  the  Narrows  by  land.  Their  party  was 
too  few  in  number  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Cathlasco  Indians,  who  undertook  to  carry  the 
goods  on  their  horses.  Forward  then  they  set, 
the  Indians  with  their  horses  well  freighted,  and 
the  first  load  convoyed  by  Reed  and  five  men, 
well  armed  ; the  gallant  Irishman  striding  along 
at  the  head,  with  his  tin  case  of  dispatches  glit- 
tering on  his  back.  In  passing,  however,  through 
a rocky  and  intricate  defile,  some  of  the  freeboot- 
ing vagrants  turned  their  horses  up  a narrow 
path  and  galloped  off,  carrying  with  them  two 
bales  of  goods  and  a number  of  small  articles. 
To  follow  them  was  useless  ; indeed,  it  was  with 
much  ado  that  the  convoy  got  into  port  with  the 
residue  of  the  cargoes  ; for  some  of  the  guards 
were,  pillaged  of  their  knives  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  the  lustrous  tin  case  of  Mr.  John  Reed 
was  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  of  these  depredations,  and 
hastened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  convoy,  but 
could  not  reach  them  before  dusk,  by  which  time 
they  had  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  al- 
ready noted  for  its  great  fishery,  and  the  knavish 
propensities  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  they  found 
themselves  benighted  in  a strange  place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  savages  bent  on  pilfering,  if  not  upon 
open  robbery.  Not  knowing  what  active  course 
to  take,  they  remained  under  arms  all  night,  with- 
out closing  an  eye,  and  a t the  very  first  peep  of 


dawn,  when  objects  were  yet  scarce  visible,  every- 
thing was  hastily  embarked,  and,  without  seeking 
to  recover  the  stolen  effects,  they  pushed  off  from 
shore;  “glad  to  bid  adieu,’’  as  they  said,  “to 
this  abominable  nest  of  miscreants.’’ 

The  worthies  of  Wish-ram,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  part  so  easily  with  their  visitors. 
Their  cupidity  had  been  quickened  by  the  plunde/ 
which  they  had  already  taken,  and  their  confi- 
dence increased  by  the  impunity  with  which  their 
outrage  had  passed.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  take  further  toll  of  the  travellers,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  capture  .the  tin  case  of  dispatches  ; which 
shining  conspicuously  from  afar,  and  being 
guarded  by  John  Reed  with  such  especial  care, 
must,  as  they  supposed,  be  “ a great  medicine.” 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  the  canoes,  when  they  be- 
held the  whole  rabble  of  Wish-ram  stringing  in 
groups  along  the  bank,  whooping  and  yelling, 
and  gibbering  in  their  wild  jargon,  and  when 
they  landed  below  the  falls  they  were  surrounded 
by  upward  of  four  hundred  of  these  river  ruffians, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  and 
other  savage  weapons.  These  now  pressed  for- 
ward, with  offers  to  carry  the  canoes  and  effects 
up  the  portage.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  forwarding 
the  goods,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour  ; but, 
to  keep  them  in  good  humor,  informed  them,  that, 
if  they  conducted  themselves  well,  their  offered 
services  might  probably  be  accepted  in  the  morn- 
ing ; in  the  meanwhile  he  suggested  that  the} 
might  carry  up  the  canoes.  They  accordingly 
set  off  with  the  two  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  ac- 
companied by  a guard  of  eight  men  well  armed. 

When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  the  savages  broke  out,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  canoes,  doubt- 
less with  a view  to  impede  the  white  men  from 
carrying  forward  their  goods,  and  laying  them 
open  to  further  pilfering.  They  were  with  some 
difficulty  prevented  from  committing  this  outrage 
by  the  interference  of  an  old  man,  who  appeared 
to  have  authority  among  them  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  harangue,  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
band,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty,  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  they  lay  in  wait, 
ready  for  further  mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  remain- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  falls  with  the  goods,  and  who 
knew  that  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  savages 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  plunder,  determined,  if  possible,  to  steal  a march 
upon  them,  and  defeat  their  machinations.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  about  one  o’clock, 
the  moon  shining  brightly,  he  roused  his  party, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  endeavor  to  trans- 
port the  goods  themselves,  above  the  falls,  before 
the  sleeping  savages  could  be  aware  of  their  op- 
erations. All  hands  sprang  to  the  work  with 
zeal,  and  hurried  it  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  all 
over  before  daylight.  Mr.  Stuart  went  forward 
with  the  first  loads,  and  took  his  station  at  the 
head  of  the  portage,  while  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
M’Lellan  remained  at  the  foot  to  forward  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation  was 
completed.  Some  of  the  fifty  Indians  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  perceived 
what  was  going  on,  and,  feeling  themselves  too 
weak  for  an  attack,  gave  the  alarm  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side,  upward  of  a hundred  of  whom 
embarked  in  several  large  canoes.  Two  loads  of 
goods  yet  remained  to  be  brought  up.  Mr.  Stuart 
dispatched  some  of  the  people  for  one  of  the  loads. 
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with  a request  to  Mr.  Reed  to  retain  with  him  as 
many  men  as  he  thought  necessary  to  guard  the 
remaining  load,  as  he  suspected  hostile  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reed,  however, 
refused  to  retain  any  of  them,  saying  that  M’Lel- 
lan  and  himself  were  sufficient  to  protect  the 
small  quantity  that  remained.  The  men  accord- 
ingly departed  with  the  load,  while  Reed  and 
M’Lellan  continued  to  mount  guard  over  the  res- 
idue. By  this  time,  a number  of  the  canoes  had 
arrived  from  the  opposite  side.  As  they  approach- 
ed the  shore,  the  unlucky  tin  box  of  John  Reed, 
shining  afar  like  the  brilliant  helmet  of  Euryalus, 
caught  their  eyes.  No  sooner  did  the  canoes 
touch  the  shore,  than  they  leaped  forward  on  the 
rocks,  set  up  a war-whoop,  and  sprang  forward 
to  secure  the  glittering  prize.  Mr.  M’Lellan,  who 
was  at  the  river  bank,  advanced  to  guard  the 
goods,  when  one  of  the  savages  attempted  to 
hoodwink  him  with  his  buffalo  robe  with  one 
hand,  and  to  stab  him  with  the  other.  M’Lellan 
sprang  back  just  far  enough  to  avoid  the  blow, 
and  raising  his  rifle,  shot  the  ruffian  through  the 
heart. 

In  the  meantime,  Reed,  who  with  the  want  of 
forethought  of  an  Irishman,  had  neglected  to  re- 
move the  leathern  cover  from  the  lock  of  his  rifle, 
was  fumbling  at  the  fastenings,  when  he  received 
a blow  on  the  head  with  a war-club  that  laid  him 
senseless  on  the  ground.  In  a twinkling  he  was 
stripped  of  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and  the  tin  box,  the 
cause  of  all  this  onslaught,  was  borne  off  in  tri- 
umph. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had 
heard  the  war-whoop,  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  Ben  Jones,  and  seven  others  of  the 
men.  When  he  arrived,  Reed  was  weltering  in 
his  blood,  and  an  Indian  standing  over  him  and 
about  to  dispatch  him  with  a tomahawk.  Stuart 
gave  the  word,  when  Ben  Jones  levelled  his  rifle, 
and  shot  the  miscreant  on  the  spot.  The  men 
then  gave  a cheer  and  charged  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  savages,  who  took  to  instant  flight. 
Reed  was  now  raised  from  the  ground,  and  borne 
senseless  and  bleeding  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
portage.  Preparations  were  made  to  launch 
the  canoes  and  embark  all  in  haste,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  too  leaky  to  be  put  in  the 
water,  and  that  the  oars  had  been  left  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls.  A scene  of  confusion  now  ensued. 
The  Indians  were  whooping  and  yelling,  and 
running  about  like  fiends.  A panic  seized  upon 
the  men,  at  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  Canadians  died  within  them, 
and  two  young  men  actually  fainted  away.  The 
moment  they  recovered  their  senses  Mr.  Stuart 
ordered  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
arms,  their  under-garments  taken  off,  and  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  should  be  tied  round  their  waists, 
in  imitation  of  a squaw  ; an  Indian  punishment 
for  cowardice.  Thus  equipped,  they  were  stowed 
away  among  the  goods  in  one  of  the  canoes.  This 
ludicrous  affair  excited  the  mirth  of  the  bolder 
spirits,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  perils,  and  roused 
the  pride  of  the  wavering.  The  Indians  having 
crossed  back  again  to  the  north  side,  order  was 
restored,  some  of  the  hands  were  sent  back  for 
the  oars,  others  set  to  work  to  calk  and  launch  the 
canoes,  and  in  a little  while  all  were  embarked 
and  were  continuing  their  voyage  along  the  south- 
ern shore. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  the  Indians 
returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  bore  off  their  two 
comrades,  who  had  been  shot,  one  of  whom  was 
Still  living,  and  returned  to  their  village.  Here 


they  killed  two  horses  ; and  drank  the  hot  blood 
to  give  fierceness  to  their  courage.  They  painted 
and  arrayed  themselves  hideously  for  battle  ; per- 
formed the  dead  dance  round  the  slain,  and  raised 
the  war  song  of  vengeance.  Then  mounting  their 
horses,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  they  set  off 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  to  get  ahead 
of  the  canoes,  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  take  a ter- 
rible revenge  on  the  white  men. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  some  distance  above 
the  canoes  without  being  discovered,  and  were 
crossing  the  river  to  post  themselves  on  the  side 
along  which  the  white  men  were  coasting,  when 
they  were  fortunately  descried.  Mr.  Stuart  and 
his  companions  were  immediately  on  the  alert. 
As  they  drew  near  to  the  place  where  the  savages 
had  crossed,  they  observed  them  posted  among 
steep  and  overhanging  rocks,  close  along  which 
the  canoes  would  have  to  pass.  Finding  that  the 
enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  the  whites 
stopped  short  when  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
them,  and  discharged  and  reloaded  their  pieces. 
They  then  made  a fire  and  dressed  the  wounds 
of  Mr.  Reed,  who  had  received  five  severe  gashes 
in  the  head.  This  being  done,  they  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  fastened  them  to  a rock  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  shore,  and  there  awaited 
the  menaced  attack. 

They  had  noi  been  long  posted  in  this  manner, 
when  they  saw  a canoe  approaching.  It  contain- 
ed the  war-chief  of  the  tribe  and  three  of  his  prim 
cipal  warriors.  He  drew  near  and  made  a long 
harangue,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  they 
had  killed  one  and  wounded  another  of  his  na- 
tion ; that  the  relations  of  the  slain  cried  out  for 
vengeance,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  lead 
them  to  fight.  Still  he  wished  to  spare  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Reed, 
who,  he  observed,  was  little  better  than  a dead 
man,  might  be  given  up  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  warrior.  This  would  ap- 
pease the  fury  of  his  friends;  the  hatchet  would  then 
be  buried,  and  all  thenceforward  would  be  friends. 
The  answer  was  a stern  refusal  and  a defiance, 
and  the  war-chief  saw  that  the  canoes  were  well 
prepared  for  a vigorous  defence.  He  withdrew, 
therefore,  and  returning  to  his  warriors  among 
the  rocks  held  long  deliberations.  Blood  for  blood 
is  a principle  in  Indian  equity  and  Indian  honor  ; 
but  though  the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  were  men 
of  war,  they  were  likewise  men  of  traffic,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  honor  for  once  might  give  way 
to  profit.  A negotiation  was  accordingly  opened 
with  the  white  men,  and  after  soYne  diplomacy  the 
matter  was  compromised  for  a blanket  to  cover  the 
dead,  and  some  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  the  liv- 
ing. This  being  granted,  the  heroes  of  Wish- 
ram  crossed  the  river  once  more,  returned  to  their 
village  to  feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they 
had  so  vain-gloriously  drunk,  and  the  travellers 
pursued  their  voyage  without  further  molestation. 

The  tin  case,  however,  containing  the  impor- 
tant dispatches  for  New  York,  was  irretrievably 
lost  ; the  very  precaution  taken  by  the  worthy 
Hibernian  to  secure  his  missives,  had,  by  render- 
ing them  conspicuous,  produced  their  robbery. 
The  object  of  his  overland  journey,  therefore,  be- 
ing defeated,  he  gave  up  the  expedition.  The 
whole  party  repaired  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart  to  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  on  the  Oakina- 
gan  River.  After  remaining  here  two  or  three  days 
they  all  set  out  on  their  return  to  Astoria,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  David  Stuart.  This  gentleman 
had  a large  quantity  of  beaver  skins  at  his  estab- 
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iishment,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take 
them  with  him,  fearing  the  levy  of  “ black  mail” 
at  the  falls. 

On  their  way  down,  when  below  the  forks  of 
the  Columbia,  they  were  hailed  one  day  from  the 
shore  in  English.  Looking  around,  they  descried 
two  wretched  men,  entirely  naked.  They  pulled 
to  shore  ; the  men  came^up  and  made  themselves 
known.  They  proved  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his 
faithful  follower,  John  Day. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Crooks,  with 
Day  and  four  Canadians,  had  been  so  reduced 
by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged 
to  leave  them,  fri  the  month  of  December,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Snake  River.  Their  situation  was 
the  more  critical,  as  they  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a band  of  Shoshonies,  whose  horses  had 
been  forcibly  seized  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  party  for  pro- 
visions. Mr.  Crooks  remained  here  twenty  days, 
detained  by  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  John 
Day,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  travel,  and 
whom  he  would  not  abandon,  as  Day  had  been  in 
his  employ  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  always 
proved  himself  most  faithful.  Fortunately  the 
Shoshonies  did  not  offer  to  molest  them.  They 
had  never  before  seen  white  men,  and  seemed  to 
entertain  some  superstitions  with  regard  to  them, 
for,  though  they  would  encamp  near  them  in  the 
day  time,  they  would  move  off  with  their  tents  in 
the  night  ; and  finally  disappeared,  without  tak- 
ing leave. 

When  Day  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel, 
they  kept  feebly  on,  sustaining  themselves  asryvell 
as  they  could,  until  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  three  of  the  Canadians,  fearful  of  perishing 
with  want,  left  Mr.  Crooks  on  a small  river,  on 
the  road  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  passed  in  quest 
of  Indians.  Mr.  Crooks  followed  Mr.  Hunt’s 
track  in  the  snow  for  several  days,  sleeping  as 
usual  in  the  open  air,  and  suffering  all  kinds  of 
hardships.  At  length,  coming  to  a low  prairie,  he 
lost  every  appearance  of  the  “trail,”  and  wan- 
dered during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  the 
mountains,  subsisting  sometimes  on  horse-meat, 
sometimes  on  beavers  and  their  skins,  and  a part 
of  the  time  on  roots. 

About  the  last  of  March,  the  other  Canadian 
gave  out,  and  was  left  with  a lodge  oi  Shoshonies  ; 
but  Mr.  Ctooks  and  John  Day  still  kept  on,  and 
finding  the  snow  sufficiently  diminshed,  under- 
took, from  Indian  information,  to  cross  the  last 
mountain  ridge.  They  happily  succeeded,  and 
afterward  fell  in  with  the  Wallah-Wallahs,  a tribe 
of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  a river  of  the 
same  name,  and  reputed  as  being  frank,  hospita- 
ble, and  sincere.  They  proved  worthy  of  the 
character,  for  they  received  the  poor  wanderers 
kindly,  killed  a horse  for  them  to  eat,  and  direct- 
ed them  on  their  way  to  the  Columbia.  They 
struck  the  river  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
advanced  down  it  one  hundred  miles,  until  they 
came  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  falls. 

Here  they  met  with  some  of  the  “ chivalry”  of 
that  noted  pass,  who  received  them  in  a friendly 
way,  and  set  food  before  them  ; but,  while  they 
were  satisfying  their  hunger,  perfidiously  seized 
their  rifles.  They  then  stripped  them  naked,  and 
drove  them  off,  refusing  the  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Crooks  for  a flint  and  steel  of  which  they  had  rob- 
bed him  ; and  threatening  his  life  if  he  did  not 
instantly  depart. 

In  this  forlorn  plight.still  worse  off  than  before, 
they  renewed  their  wanderings.  They  now  sought 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  hospitable  Wallah- 
Wallahs,  and  had  advanced  eighty  miles  along 


the  river,  when  fortunately,  on  the  very  morning 
that  they  were  going  to  leave  the  Columbia,  and 
strike  inland,  the  canoes  of  Mr.  Stuart  hove  in 
sight. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  joy  of  these  poor 
men  at  once  more  finding  themselves  among 
countrymen  and  friends,  or  of  the  honest  and 
hearty  welcome  with  which  they  were  received  by 
their  fellow  adventurers.  The  whole  party  now 
continued  down  the  river,  passed  all  the  danger- 
ous places  without  interruption,  and  arrived  safe- 
ly at  Astoria  on  the  nth  of  May. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Having  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  two  expedi- 
tions by  sea  and  land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  presented  a view  of  affairs  at  Astoria, 
we  will  return  for  a moment  to  the  master-spirit 
of  the  enterprise  who  regulated  the  springs  of  As- 
toria, at  his  residence  in  New  York. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a part  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Astor  was  to  furnish  the  Russian  fur  es- 
tablishment on  the  north-west  coast  with  regular 
supplies,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  of  those 
casual  vessels  which  cut  up  the  trade  and  supplied 
the  natives  with  arms.  This  plan  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  our  own  go  vernment,  and  likewise  by 
Count  Pahlem,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton. As  it  views,  however,  were  important  and 
extensive,  and  might  eventually  affect  a wide 
course  of  commerce,  Mr.  Astor  was  desirous  of 
establishing  a complete  arrangement  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  Government. 
For  this  purpose,  in  March,  1 8 x I , he  dispatched 
a confidential  agent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  fully  em- 
powered to  enter  into  the  requisite  negotiations. 
A passage  was  given  to  this  gentleman  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  John 
Adams,  one  of  its  armed  vessels,  bound  to  a Eu- 
ropean port. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Astor  was,  to  dispatch  the 
annual  ship  contemplated  in  his  general  plan.  He 
had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  success  of  the 
previous  expeditions,  and  had  to  proceed  upon  the 
presumption  that  everything  had  been  effected  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions.  He  accordingly  fitted 
out  a fine  ship  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons, 
called  the  Beaver,  and  freighted  her  with  a valua- 
ble cargo  destined  for  the  factory,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  trade  along  the  coast,  and 
the  supply  of  the  Russian  establishment.  In  this 
ship  embarked  a reinforcement,  consisting  of  a 
partner,  five  clerks,  fifteen  American  laborers, 
and  six  Canadian  voyageurs.  In  choosing  his 
agents  for  his  first  expedition,  Mr.  Astor  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  British  subjects  expe- 
rienced in  the  Canadian  fur  trade  ; henceforth  it 
was  his  intention,  as  much  as  possible,  to  select 
Americans,  so  as  to  secure  an  ascendancy  of 
American  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
company,  and  to  make  it  decidedly  national. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  partner,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  present  expedition,  was  a na- 
tive of  the  United  States,  though  he  had  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  the  north-west,  having  been 
employed  in  the  fur  trade  since  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  gentlemen  of  good 
connections  in  the  American  cities,  some  of  whom 
embarked  in  the  hope  of  gain,  others  through  the 
mere  spirit  of  adventure  incident  to  youth. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mr,  Astor  ”o  Captain 
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Sowle,  the  commander  of  the  Beaver,  were,  in 
some  respects,  hypothetical,  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  previous  steps  of 
the  enterprise. 

He  was  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in- 
quire about  the  fortunes  of  the  Tonquin,  and 
whether  an  establishment  had  been  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  If  so,  he  was  to  take  as 
many  Sandwich  Islanders  as  his  ship  would  ac- 
commodate, and  proceed  hither.  On  arriving  at 
the  river,  he  was  to  observe  great  caution,  for 
even  if  an  establishment  should  have  been  form- 
ed, it  might  have  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  He 
was,  therefore,  to  put  in  as  if  by  casualty  or  dis- 
tress, to  give  himself  out  as  a coasting  trader, 
and  to  say  nothing  about  his  ship  being  owned  by 
Mr.  Astor,  until  he  had  ascertained  that  every- 
thing was  right.  In  that  case,  he  was  to  land 
such  part  of  his  cargo  as  was  intended  for  the  es- 
tablishment, and  to  proceed  to  New  Archangel 
with  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Russian  post 
at  that  place,  where  he  could  receive  peltries  in 
payment.  With  these  he  was  to  return  to  As- 
toria ; take  in  the  furs  collected  there,  and,  hav- 
ing completed  his  cargo  by  trading  along  the 
coast,  was  to  proceed  to  Canton.  The  captain 
received’the  same  injunctions  that  had  been  given 
to  Captain  Thorn  of  the  Tonquin,  of  great  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  and  that  he  should  not  permit  more 
than  one  or  .two  to  be  on  board  at  a time. 

The  Beaver  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  loth 
of  October,  1 8 1 1 , and  reached  the  Sandwich 
Islands  without  any  occurrence  of  moment.  Here 
a rumor  was  heard  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the 
Tonquin.  Deep  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  one 
on  board  for  the  fate  of  both  expeditions,  by  sea 
and  land.  Doubts  Were  entertained  whether  any 
establishment  had  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  or  whether  any  of  the  company 
would  be  found  there.  After  much  deliberation, 
the  captain  took  twelve  Sandwich  Islanders  on 
board,  for  the  service  of  the  factory,  should  there 
be  one  in  existence,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

On  the  6th  of  May  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  running  as  near  as  possible, 
fired  two  signal-guns.  No  answer  was  returned, 
nor  was  there  any  signal  to  be  descried.  Night 
coming  on,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea,  and  every 
heart  drooped  as  the  land  faded  away.  On  the 
following  morning  they  again  ran  in  within  four 
miles  of  the  shore,  and  fired  other  signal-guns, 
but  still  without  reply.  A boat  was  then  dispatch- 
ed, to  sound  the  channel,  and  attempt  an  en- 
trance ; but  returned  without  success,  there  be- 
ing a tremendous  swell,  and  breakers.  Signal- 
guns  were  fired  again  in  the  evening,  but  equally 
in  vain,  and  once  more  the  ship  stood  off  to  sea 
for  the  night.  The  captain  now  gave  up  all  hope 
of  finding  any  establishment  at  the  place,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  He 
feared  his  predecessors  had  been  massacred  be- 
fore they  had  reached  their  place  of  destination  ; 
or  if  they  should  have  erected  a factory,  that  it 
had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  natives. 

In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  Mr. 
Clarke  announced  his  determination,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  to  found  an  establishment  with  the 
present  party,  and  all  hands  bravely  engaged  to 
stand  by  him  in  the  undertaking.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  ship  stood  in  for  the  third  time,  and  fired 
three  signal  guns,  but  with  little  hope  of  reply. 
To  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  three  distinct  guns 
were  heard  in  answer.  The  apprehensions  of  all 
but  Captain  Sowle  were  now  at  rest.  That  cau- 


tious oommander  recollected  the  instructions 
given  him  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  circumspection.  He  was  well 
aware  of  Indiafi  treachery  and  cunning.  It  was  not 
impossible,  he  observed,  that  these  cannon  might 
have  been  fired  by  .the  savages  themselves.  They 
might  have  surprised  the  tort,  massacred  its  in- 
mates ; and  these  signal-guns  might  only  be  de- 
coys to  lure  him  across  the  bar,  that  they  might 
have  a chance  of  cutting  him  off,  and  seizing  his 
vessel. 

At  length  a white  flag  was  descried  hoisted  as 
a signal  on  Cape  Disappointment.  The  passen- 
gers pointed  to  it  in  triumph,  but  'the  captain  did 
not  yet  dismiss  his  doubts.  A beacon  fire  blazed 
through  the  night  on  the  same  place,  but  the  cap- 
tain observed  that  all  these  signals  might  be 
treacherous. 

On  the  following  morning,  May  9th,  the  vessel 
came  to  anchor  off  Cape  Disappointment,  outside 
of  the  bar.  Toward  noon  an  Indian  canoe  was 
seen  making  for  the  ship  and  all  hands  were  order- 
ed to  be  on  the  alert.  A few  moments  afterward, 
a barge  waspeiceived  following  the  canoe.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  those  on  board  of  the  ship  were 
in  tumultuous  agitation,  as  the  boat  drew  nigh 
that  was  to  let  them  know  the  fortunes  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The 
captain,  who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  of  possi- 
ble treachery,  did  not  suffer  his  curiosity  to  get 
the  better  of  his  caution,  but  ordered  a party  of 
his  men  under  arms,  to  receive  the  visitors.  The 
canoe  came  first  alongside,  in  which  were  Com- 
comly  and  six  Indians  ; in  the  barge  were  M’Dou- 
gal,  M’Llellan,  and  eight  Canadians.  A little 
conversation  with  these  gentlemen  dispelled  all 
the  qaptain’s  fears,  and  the  Beaver  crossing  the 
bar  under  their  pilotage,  anchored  safely  in  Ba- 
ker’s Bay, 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  arrival  of  the  Beaver  with  a reinforcement 
and  supplies,  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  affairs  at 
Astoria.  These  were  means  for  extending  the 
operations  of  the  establishment,  and  founding  in- 
terior trading  posts.  Two  parties  were  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  to  proceed  severally  under  the 
command  of  Messrs,  M’Kenzie  and  Clarke,  and 
establish  posts  above  the  forks  of  the  Columbia, 
at  points  where  most  rivalry  and  opposition  were 
apprehended  from  the  North-west  Company. 

A third  party,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  was 
to  repair  with  supplies  to  the  post  of  that  gentle- 
man on  the  Oakinagan.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
peditions a fourth  was  necessary  to  convey  dis- 
patches to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York,'  in  place  of 
those  unfortunately  lost  by  John  Reed.  The  safe 
conveyance  of  these  dispatches  was  highly  im- 
portant, as  by  them  Mr.  Astor  would  receive  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  factory,  and  regulate 
his  reinforcements  and  supplies  accordingly. 
The  mission  was  one  of  peril  and  hardship,  and 
required  a man  of  nerve  and  vigor.  It  was  con- 
fided to  Robert  Stuart,  who,  though  he  had  never 
been  across  the  mountains,  and  a very  young 
man,  had  given  proofs  of  his  competency  to  the 
task.  Four  trusty  and  well-tried  men,  who  had 
come  overland  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  expedition,  were 
given  as  his  guides  and  hunters..  These  were 
Ben  Jones  and  John  Day,,. the  Kentuckians,  and 
Andri  Vallar  and  Francis  Le  Clerc,  Canadians. 
Mr.  M’Lellan  again  expressed  his  determination 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  Atlan- 
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tic  States.  In  this  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Crooks, 
■who,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  suffered  in 
the  dismal  journey  of  the  preceding  winter,  was 
ready  to  retrace  his  steps  and  brave  every  danger 
and  hardship,  rather  than  remain  at  Astoria. 
This  little  handful  of  adventurous  men  we  propose 
to  accompany  in  its  long  and  perilous  peregrina- 
tions. 

The  several  parties  we  have  mentioned  all  set  off 
in  company  on  the  29th  of  June,  under  a salute  of 
cannon  from  the  fort.  They  were  to  keep  together, 
for  mutual  protection,  through  the  piratical  passes 
of  the  river,  and  to  separate,  on  their  different 
- destinations,  at  the  forks  of  the  Columbia.  Their 
number,  collectively,  was  nearly  sixty,  consisting 
•of  partners  and  clerks,  Canadian  voyageurs,  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  and  American  hunters  ; and  they 
embarked  in  two  barges  and  ten  canoes. 

They  had  scarcely  got  under  way,  when  Johfl 
Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  became  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  extremely  wayward  in  his  deport- 
ment. This  caused  surprise,  for  in  general,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  cheerful,  manly  deport- 
ment. It  was  supposed  that  the  recollection  of 
past  sufferings  might  harass  his  mind  in  under- 
taking to  retrace  the  scenes  where  they  had  been 
experienced.  As  the  expedition  advanced,  how- 
ever, his  agitation  increased.  He  began  to  talk 
wildly  and  incoherently,  and  to  show  manifest 
■symptoms  of  derangement. 

Mr.  Crooks  now  informed  his  companions  that 
in  his  desolate  wanderings  through  the  Snake 
River  country  during  the  preceding  winter,  in 
which  he  had  been  accompanied  by  John  Day, 
the  poor  fellow’s  wits  had  been  partially  unset- 
tled by  the  sufferings  and  horrors  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  he  doubted  whether  they 
had  ever  been  restored  to  perfect  sanity.  It  was 
still  hoped  that  this  agitation  of  spirit  might  pass 
away  as  they  proceeded  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
.grew  more  and  more  violent.  His  comrades  en- 
deavored to  divert  his  mind  and  to  draw  him 
into  rational  conversation,  but  he  only  became 
the  more  exasperated,  uttering  wild  and  inco- 
herent ravings.  The  sight  of  any  of  the  natives 
put  him  in  an  absolute  fury,  and  he  would  heap 
on  them  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  ; recollect- 
ing, no  doubt,  what  he  had  suffered  from  Indian 
robbers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  he  became  ab- 
solutely frantic,  and  attempted  to  destroy  himself. 
Being  disarmed,  he  sank  into  quietude,  and  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  remorse  for  the  crime  he  had 
meditated.  He  then  pretended  to  sleep,  and  hav- 
ing thus  lulled  suspicion,  suddenly  sprang  up, 
just  before  daylight,  seized  a pair  of  loaded  pis- 
tols, and  endeavored  to  blow  out  his  brains.  In 
his  hurry  he  fired  too  high,  and  the  balls  passed 
over  his  head.  He  was  instantly  secured  and 
placed  under  a guard  in  one  of  the  boats.  How 
to  dispose  of  him  was  now  the  question,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  him  with  the  expedition.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Stuart  met  with  some  Indians  ac- 
customed to  trade  with  Astoria.  These  under- 
took  to  conduct  John  Day  back  to  the  factory, 
' and  deliver  him  there  in  safety.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  cocern  that  his  comrades  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low depart  ; for,  independent  of  his  invaluable 
services  as  a first-rate  hunter,  his  frank  and  loyal 
qualities  had  made  him  a universal  favorite.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  Indians  executed 
their  task  faithfully,  and  landed  John  Day  among 
his  friends  at  Astoria  ; but  his  constitution  was 
completely  broken  by  the  hardships  he  had  under- 
gone, and  he  died  within  a year. 


On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  the  party  ar- 
rived at  the  piratical  pass  of  the  river,  and  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid.  The  next 
day,  before  the  comtnencement  of  the  portage, 
the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
against  lurking  treachery,  or  open  attack.  The 
weapons  of  every  man  were  put  in  order,  and  his 
cartridge-box  replenished.  Each  one  wore  a kind 
of  surcoat  made  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  reaching 
from  his  neck  to  his  knees,  and  answering  the 
purpose  of  a shirt  of  mail,  for  it  was  arrow  proof, 
and  it  could  even  resist  a musket  ball  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ninety  yards.  Thus  armed  and  equipped, 
they  posted  their  forces  in  military  style.  Five  of 
the  officers  took  their  stations  at  each  end  of  the 
portage,  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  length;  a number  of  men  mounted  guard  at  short 
distances  along  the  heights  immediately  overlook- 
ing the  river,  while  the  residue,  thus  protected 
from  surprise,  employed  themselves  below  in  drag- 
ging up  the  barges  and  canoes,  and  carrying  up 
the  goods  along  the  narrow  margin  of  the  rapids. 
With  these  precautions  they  all  passed  unmolest- 
ed. The  only  accident  that  happened  was  the 
upsetting  of  one  of  the  canoes,  by  which  some  of 
the  goods  sunk,  and  others  floated  down  the 
stream.  The  alertness  and  rapacity  of  the  hordes 
which  infest  these  rapids,  were  immediately  ap- 
parent. They  pounced  upon  the  floating  mer- 
chandise with  the  keenness  of  regular  wreckers. 
A bale  of  goods  which  landed  upon  one  of  the 
islands  was  immediately  ripped  open,  one  half  of 
its  contents  divided  among  the  captives,  and  the 
other  half  secreted  in  a lonely  hut  in  a deep  ra- 
vine. Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  however,  set  out  in  a 
canoe  with  five  men  and  an  interpreter,  ferreted 
out  the  wreckers  in  their  retreat,  and  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  them  their  booty. 

Similar  precautions  to  those  already  mentioned, 
and  to  a still  greater  extent,  were  observed  in 
passing  the  long  narrows,  and  the  falls,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Wish-ram,  and  its  freebooting  neighbor- 
hood. In  fact,  they  had  scarcely  set  their  first 
watch  one  night,  when  an  alarm  of  “ Indians  !” 
was  given.  “ To  arms  !”  was  the  cry,  and  every 
man  was  at  his  post  in  an  instant.  The  alarm 
was  explained  ; a war  party  of  Shoshonies  had 
surprised  a canoe  of  the  natives  just  belowthe  en- 
campment, had  murdered  four  men  and  two 
women,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  at- 
tack the  camp.  The  boats  and  canoes  were  im- 
mediately hauled  up,  a breastwork  was  made  of 
them,  and  the  packages,  forming  three  sides  of 
a square,  with  the  river  in  the  rear,  and  thus  the 
party  remained  fortified  throughout  the  night. 

The  dawn,  however,  dispelled  the  alarm  ; the 
portage  was  conducted  in  peace  ; the  vagabond 
warriors  of  the  vicinity  hovered  about  them  while 
at  work,  but  were  kept  at  a wary  distance.  They 
regarded  the  loads  of  merchandise  with  wistful 
eyes,  but  seeing  the  “ long-beards”  so  formidable 
in  number,  and  so  well  prepared  for  action,  they 
made  no  attempt,  either  by  open  force  or  sly  pil- 
fering to  collect  their  usual  toll,  but  maintained  a 
peaceful  demeanor,  and  were  afterward  rewarded 
for  their  good  conduct  with  presents  of  tobacco. 

Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  ascending  from 
the  foot  of  the  first  rapid,  to  the  head  of  the  falls, 
a distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  but  full  of  all 
kinds  of  obstructions.  Having  happily  accom- 
plished these  difficult  portages,  the  party,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  arrived  at  a smoother  part  of  the 
river,  and  pursued  their  way  up  the  stream  with 
greater  speed  and  facility. 
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They  were  now  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr. 
Crooks  and  John  Day  had  been  so  perfidiously 
robbed  and  stripped  a few  months  previously, 
when  confiding  in  the  proffered  hospitality  of  a 
ruffian  band.  On  landing  at  night,  therefore,  a 
vigilant  guard  was  maintained  about  the  camp. 
On  the  following  morning  a number  of  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  and  came  prowling  round 
the  party  while  at  breakfast.  To  his  great  delight 
Mr.  Crooks  recognized  among  them  two  of  the 
miscreants  by  whom  he  had  been  robbed.  They 
were  instantly  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrown  into  one  of  the  canoes.  Here  they  lay  in 
doleful  fright,  expecting  summary  execution.  Mr. 
Crooks,  however,  was  out  of  a revengeful  disposi- 
tion, and  agreed  to  release  the  culprits  as  soon  as 
the  pillaged  property  should  be  restored.  Several 
savages  immediately  started  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  before  night  the  rifles  of  Crooks  and 
Day  were  produced  ; several  of  the  smaller  arti- 
cles pilfered  from  them,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
covered. 

The  bands  of  the  culprits  were  then  removed, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  departure, 
still  under  the  influence  of  abject  terror,  and 
scarcely  crediting  their  senses  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  merited  punishment  of  their  offences. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  now  be- 
gan to  assume  a different  character.  The  hills, 
and  cliffs,  and  forests  disappeared  ; vast  sandy 
plains,  scantily  clothed  here  and  there  with  short 
tufts  of  grass,  parched  by  the  summer  sun,  stretch- 
ed far  away  to  the  north  and  south.  The  river 
was  occasionally  obstructed  with  rocks  and  rap- 
ids, but  often  there  were  smooth,  placid  intervals, 
where  the  current  was  gentle,  and  the  boatmen 
were  enabled  to  lighten  their  labors  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  sail. 

The  natives  in  this  part  of  the  river  resided  en- 
tirely on  the  northern  side.  They  were  hunters, 
as  well  as  fishermen,  and  had  horses  in  plenty. 
Some  of  these  were  purchased  by  the  party,  as 
provisions,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  though  they 
occasionally  found  a difficulty  in  procuring  fuel 
wherewith  to  cook  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  beset  the  travellers  in  this  part  of 
their  expedition,  was  the  vast  number  of  rattle- 
snakes which  infested  the  rocks  about  the  rapids 
and  portages,  and  on  which  the  men  were  in  dan- 
ger of  treading.  ' They  were  often  found,  too,  in 
quantities  about  the  encampments.  In  one  place 
a nest  of  them  lay  coiled  together,  basking  in  the 
sun.  Several  guns  loaded  with  shot  were  dis- 
charged at  them,  and  thirty-seven  killed  and 
wounded.  To  prevent  any  unwelcome  visits  from 
them  in  the  night,  tobacco  was  occasionallystrewed 
around  the  tents,  a weed  for  which  they  have  a 
very  proper  abhorrence. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  a bright,  clear 
stream,  about  six  feet  deep  and  fifty-five  yards 
wide,  which  flows  rapidly  over  a bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Columbia,  a 
few  miles  below  Lewis  River.  Here  the  com- 
bined parties  that  had  thus  far  voyaged  together 
were  to  separate,  each  for  its  particular  destina- 
tion. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah  lived  the 
hospitable  tribe  of  the  same  name  who  had  suc- 
cored Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day  in  the  time  of 
their  extremity.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  party,  than  they  hastened  to  greet 
them.  They  built  a great  bonfire  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  before  the  camp,  and  men  and  women 
danced  round  it  to  the  cadence  of  their  songs,  in 


which  they  sang  the  praises  of  the  white  men,  and 
welcomed  them  to  their  country. 

On  the  following  day  a traffic  was  commenced, 
to  procure  horses  for  such  of  the  party  as  intended 
to  proceed  by  land.  The  Wallah-Wallahs  are  an 
equestrian  tribe.  The  equipments  of  their  horses 
were  rude  and  inconvenient.  High  saddles,  rough- 
ly made  of  deer  skin,  stuffed  with  hair,  which 
chafe  the  horse’s  back,  and  leave  it  raw  ; wooden 
stirrups  with  a thong  of  raw  hide  wrapped  round 
them  ; and  for  bridles  they  have  cords  of  twisted 
horse-hair,  which  they  tie  round  the  under  jaw. 
They  are,  like  most  Indians,  bold  but  hard  riders, 
and  when  on  horseback  gallop  about  the  most 
dangerous  places,  without  fear  for  themselves,  or 
pity  for  their  steeds. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Stuart  purchased  twenty 
horses  for  his  party  ; some  for  the  saddle,  and 
"others  to  transport  the  baggage.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  procuring  a noble  animal  for  his  own  use, 
which  was  praised  by  the  Indians  tor  its  great 
speed  and  bottom,  and  a high  price  set  upon  it. 
No  people  understand  better  the  value  of  a horse 
than  these  equestrian  tribes  ; and  nowhere  is 
speed  a greater  requisite,  as  they  frequently  en- 
gage in  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  one  of  the  fleet- 
est of  animals.  Even  after  the  Indian  who  sold 
this  boasted  horse  to  Mr.  Stuart  had  concluded 
his  bargain,  he  lingered  about  the  animal,  seem- 
ing loth  to  part  from  him,  and  to  be  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done. 

A day  or  two  were  employed  by  Mr.  Stuart  in 
arranging  packages  and  pack-saddles,  and  mak- 
ing other  preparations  for  his  long  and  arduous 
journey.  His  party,  by  the  loss  of  John  Day, 
was  now  reduced  to  six,  a small  number  for  such 
an  expedition.  They  were  young  men,  however, 
full  of  courage,  health,  and  good  spirits,  and 
stimulated,  rather  than  appalled  by  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  all  prepara- 
tions being  concluded,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  little 
band  mounted  their  steeds  and  took  a farewell  of 
their  fellow-travellers,  who  gave  them  three 
hearty  cheers  as  they  set  out  on  their  dangerous 
journey.  The  course  they  took  was  to  the  south- 
east, toward  the  fated  region  of  the  Snake  River. 
At  an  immense  distance  rose  a chain  of  craggy 
mountains,  which  they  would  have  to  traverse  ; 
they  were  the  same  among  which  the  travellers 
had  experienced  such  sufferings  from  cold  during 
the  preceding  winter,  and  from  their  azure  tints, 
when  seen  at  a distance,  had  received  the  name 
of  the  Blue  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

In  retracing  the  route  which  had  proved  so  dis- 
astrous to  Mr.  Hunt’s  party  during  the  preceding 
winter,  Mr.  Stuart  had  trusted,  in  the  present  more 
favorable  season,  to  find  easy  travelling  and  abun- 
dant supplies.  On  these  great  wastes  and  wilds, 
however,  each  season  has  its  peculiar  hardships. 
The  travellers  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they 
found  themselves  among  naked  and  arid  hills, wit" 
a soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  baked  and  brit- 
tle, that  to  all  appearance  had  never  been  visited 
by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

Not  a spring,  or  pool,  or  running  stream  was  to 
be  seen  ; the  sunburnt  country  was  seamed  and 
cut  up  by  dry  ravines,  the  beds  of  winter  torrents 
serving  only  to  balk  the  hopes  of  man  and  beast, 
with  the  sight  of  dusty  channels  where  water  had 
once  poured  along  in  floods. 
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For  a long  summer  day  they  continued  onward 
without  halting  ; a burning  sky  above  their  heads, 
a parched  desert  beneath  their  feet,  with  just 
wind  enough  to  raise  the  light  sand  trom  the 
knolls,  and  envelop  them  in  stifling  clouds.  The 
sufferings  from  thirst  became  intense  ; a fine 
young  dog,  their  only  companion  of  the  kind, 
gave  out,  and  expired.  Evening  drevv  on  without 
any  prospect  of  relief,  and  they  were  almost  re- 
duced to  despair,  when  they  descried  something 
that  looked  like  a fringe  of  forest  along  the  hori- 
zon. All  were  inspired  with  new  hope,  for  they 
knew  that  on  these  arid  wastes,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  trees,  there  is  always  water. 

They  now  quickened  their  pace  ; the  horses 
seemed  to  undersatnd  their  motives,  and  to  par- 
take of  their  anticipations  ; for,  though  before  al- 
most ready  to  give  out,  they  now  required  neither 
whip  nor  spur.  With  all  their  exertions  it  was 
late  in  the  night  before  they  drew  near  to  the 
trees.  As  they  approached,  they  heard  with  trans- 
port, the  rippling  of  a shallow  stream.  No  sooner 
did  the  refreshing  sound  reach  the  ears  of  the 
horses,  than  the  poor  animals  snuffed  the  air, 
rushed  forward  with  ungovernable  eagerness,  and 
plunging  their  muzzles  into  the  water,  drank  until 
they  seemed  in  danger  of  bursting.  Their  riders 
had  but  little  more  discretion,  and  required  re- 
peated draughts  to  quench  their  excessive  thirst. 
Their  weary  march  that  day  had  been  forty-five 
miles,  over  a track  that  might  rival  the  deserts  of 
Africa  for  aridity.  Indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the 
traveller  on  these  American  deserts,  is  frequently 
more  severe  than  in  the  wastes  of  Africa  or  Asia, 
from  being  less  habituated  and  prepared  to  cope 
with  them. 

On  the  banks  of  this  blessed  stream  the  travellers 
encamped  for  the  night  ; and  so  great  had  been 
their  fatigue,  and  so  sound  and  sweet  was  their 
sleep,  that  it  was  a late  hour  the  next  morning  be- 
fore''they  awoke.  They  now  recognized  the  little 
river  to  be  the  Umatalla,  the  same  on  the  banks  of 
which  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  followers  had  arrived 
after  their  painful  struggle  through  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  experienced  such  a kind  relief  in 
the  friendly  camp  of  the  Sciatogas. 

That  range  of  Blue  Mountains  now  extended  in 
the  distance  before  them  ; they  were  the  same 
among  which  poor  Michael  Carriere  had  perished. 
They  form  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  great 
plains  along  the  Columbia,  dividing  the  waters  of 
its  main  stream  from  those  of  Lewis  River.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a part  of  along  chain,  which  stretches 
over  a great  extent  of  country,  and  includes  in  its 
links  the  Snake  River  Mountains. 

The  day  was  somewhat  advanced  before  the 
travellers  left  the  shady  banks  of  the  Umatalla. 
Their  route  gradually  took  them  among  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  assumed  the  most  rugged  as- 
pect on  a near  approach.  They  were  shagged 
with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut  up  by 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  extremely  toilsome 
to  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  travellers  had  to 
follow  the  course  of  some  brawling  stream,  with  a 
broken,  rocky  bed,  which  the  shouldering  cliffs 
and  promontories  on  either  side,  obliged  them  fre- 
quently to  cross  and  recross.  For  some  miles 
they  struggled  forward  through  these  savage  and 
darkly  wooded  defiles,  when  all  at  once  the 
whole  landscape  changed,  as  if  by  magic.  The 
rude  mountains  and  rugged  ravines  softened  into 
beautiful  hills,  and  intervening  meadows,  with 
rivulets  winding  through  fresh  herbage,  and 
sparkling  and  murmuring  over  gravelly  beds,  the 
whole  forming  a verdant  and  pastoral  scene,  which 


derived  additional  charms  from  being  locked  up 
in  the  bosom  of  such  a hard-hearted  region. 

Emerging  from  the  chain  of  Blue  Mountains, 
they  descended  upon  a vast  plain,  almost  a dead 
level,  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  of  excellent 
soil,  with  fine  streams  meandering  through  it  in 
every  direction,  their  courses  marked  out  in  the 
wide  landscape  by  serpentine  lines  of  cotton-wood 
trees,  and  willows,  which  fringed  their  banks,  and 
afforded  sustenance  to  great  numbers  of  beavers 
and  otters. 

In  traversing  this  plain,  they  passed,  close  to 
the  skirts  of  the  hills,  a great  pool  ol  water,  three 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  fed  by  a sulphur 
spring,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  boiling  up  in 
one  corner.  The  vapor  from  this  pool  was  ex- 
tremely noisome,  and  tainted  the  air  for  a consid- 
erable distance.  The  place  was  much  frequented 
by  elk,  which  were  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  their  horns, 
shed  in  the  spring  time,  were  strewed  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  pond. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  they  reached  the  main 
body  of  Woodvile  Creek,  the  same  stream  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  ascended  in  the  preceding  year, 
shortly  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  stream  they  saw  a herd  of 
nineteen  antelopes  ; a sight  *so  unusual  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  at  first  they  doubted  the 
evidence  of  their  senses.  They  tried  by  every 
means  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  but  they  were 
too  shy  and  fleet,  and  after  alternately  bounding 
to  a distance,  and  then  stopping  to  gaze  with  ca- 
pricious curiosity  at  the  hunter,  they  at  length 
scampered  out  of  sight. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  travellers  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  Snake  River,  the  scene  of  so  many 
trials  and  mishaps  to  all  of  the  present  party  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Stuart.  They  struck  the  river  just 
above  the  place  where  it  entered  the  mountains, 
through  which  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Crooks  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  find  a passage.  The  river 
was  here  a rapid  stream,  four  hundred  yards  in 
width,  with  high  sandy  banks,  and  here  and  there 
a scanty  growth  of  willow.  Up  the  southern  side 
of  the  river  they  now  bent  their  course,  intending 
to  visit  the  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Cal- 
dron Linn. 

On  the  second  evening  a solitary  Snake  Indian 
visited  their  camp,  at  a late  hour,  and  informed 
them  that  there  was  a white  man  residing  at  one 
of  the  cantonments  of  his  tribe,  about  a day’s 
journey  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  immediately 
concluded  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  poor  fellows 
ol  Mr.  Hunt’s  party,  who  had  given  out,  exhaust- 
ed by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  wretched  jour- 
ney of  the  preceding  winter.  All  present,  who 
had  borne  a part  in  the  sufferings  of  that  journey, 
were  eager  now  to  press  forward,  and  bring  relief 
to  a lost  comrade.  Early  the  next  morning,  there- 
fore, they  pushed  forward  with  unusual  alacrity. 
For  two  days,  however,  did  they  travel  without 
being  able  to  find  any  trace  of  such  a straggler. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  arrived 
at  a place  where  a large  river  came  in  from  the 
east,  which  was  renowned  among  all  the  wandering 
hordes  of  the  Snake  nation  for  its  salmon  fishery, 
that  fish  being  taken  in  incredible  quantities  in 
this  neighborhood.  Here,  therefore,  during  the 
fishing  season,  the  Snake  Indians  resort  from  far 
and  near,  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  salmon,  which, 
with  esculent  roots,  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  barren  regions. 

On  the  banks  of  a small  stream  emptying  into 
Snake  River  at  this  place,  Mr.  Stuart  found  an 
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encampment  of  Shoshonies.  He  made  the  usual 
inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  white  man  of  whom 
he  had  received  intelligence.  No  such  person 
was  dwelling  among  them,  but  they  said  there 
were  w'hitemen  residing  with  some  of  their  nation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  was  still 
more  animating  information.  Mr.  Crooks  now 
hoped  that  these  might  be  the  men  of  his  party, 
who,  disheartened  by  perils  and  hardships,  had 
preierred  to  remain  among  the  Indians.  Others 
thought  they  might  be  Mr.  Miller  and  the  hunters 
who  had  left  the  main  body  at  Henry’s  Fort,  to 
trap  among  the  mountain  streams.  Mr.  Stuart 
halted,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sho- 
shonie  lodges,  and  sent  an  Indian  across  the  river 
to  seek  out  the  white  men  in  question,  and  bring 
them  to  his  camp. 

The  travellers  passed  a restless,  miserable  night. 
The  place  swarmed  with  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
which,  with  their  stings  and  their  music,  set  all 
sleep  at  defiance.  The  morning  dawn  found  them 
in  a feverish,  irritable  mood,  and  their  spleen  was 
completely  aroused  by  the  return  of  the  Indian 
without  any  intelligence  of  the  white  men.  They 
now  considered  themselves  the  dupes  of  Indian 
falsehoods,  and  resolved  to  put  no  more  confi- 
dence in  Snakes.  They  soon,  however,  forgot 
this  resolution.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  an 
Indian  came  galloping  after  them  ; Mr.  Stuart 
waited  to  receive  him  ; no  sooner  had  he  come 
up,  than,  dismounting  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  horse,  he  began 
to  kiss  and  caress  the  animal,  who  on  his  part 
seemed  by  no  means  surprised  or  displeased  with 
his  salutation.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  valued  his  horse 
highly,  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  these  trans- 
ports ; the  cause  of  them  was  soon  explained. 
The  Snake  said  the  horse  had  belonged  to  him, 
and  been  the  best  in  his  possession,  and  that  it 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Wallah-Wallahs.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  recog- 
nition of  his  steed,  nor  disposed  to  admit  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  its  ancient  owner.  In  fact, 
it  was  a noble  animal,  admirably  shaped,  of  free 
and  generous  spirit,  graceful  in  movement,  and 
fleet  as  an  antelope.  It  was  his  intention,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  the  horse  to  New  York,  and  present 
him  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  party  came  up, 
and  immediately  recognized  in  the  Snake  an  old 
friend  and  ally.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  the  two 
guides  who  had  conducted  Mr.  Hunt’s  party,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  across  Mad  River  Moun- 
tain to  Fort  Henry,  and  who  subsequently  depart- 
ed with  Mr.  Miller  and  his  fellow  trappers,  to 
conduct  them  to  a good  trapping  ground.  The 
reader  may  recollect  that  these  two  trusty  Snakes 
were  engaged  by  Mr.  Flunt  to  return  and  take 
charge  of  the  horses  which  the  party  intended  to 
leave  at  Fort  Henry,  when  they  should  embark 
in  canoes. 

The  party  now  crowded  round  the  Snake,  and 
began  to  question  him  with  eagerness.  His  replies 
were  somewhat  vague,  and  but  partially  under- 
stood. He  told  a long  story  about  the  horses, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  stolen 
by  various  wandering  bands,  and  scattered  in 
different  directions.  The  cache,  too,  had  been 
plundered,  and  the  saddles  and  other  equipments 
carried  off.  His  information  concerning  Mr.  Mil- 
ler and  his  comrades,  was  not  more  satisfactory. 
They  had  trapped  for  some  time  about  the  upper 
streams,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a ma- 
rauding party  of  Crows,  who  had  robbed  them  of 
horses,  weapons,  and  everything. 


Further  questioning  brought  forth  further  intel- 
ligence, but  allot  a disastrous  kind.  About  ten 
days  previously,  he  had  met  wnth  three  other 
white  men,  in  -*’ery  miserable  plight,  having  one 
horse  each,  and  but  one  rifle  among  them.  They 
also  had  been  plundered  and  maltreated  by  the 
Crows,  those  universal  freebooters.  The  Snake 
endeavored  to  pronounce  the  names  of  these  three 
men,  and  as  far  as  his  imperfect  sounds  could  be 
understood,  they  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the 
party  of  four  hunters,  viz.,  Carson,  St.  Michael, 
Detay£,  and  Delaunay,  who  were  detached  from 
Mr.  Hunt’s  party  on  the  28th  of  September,  to 
trap  beaver  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Indian  in- 
formed them  that  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  very  bad 
and  circuitous,  and  that  he  knew  one  much  shorter 
and  easier.  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to  accompany 
them  as  guide,  promising  to  reward  him  with  a 
pistol  with  powder  and  ball,  a knife,  an  awl,  some 
blue  beads,  a blanket,  and  a looking-glass.  Such 
a catalogue  of  riches  was  too  tempting  to  be're- 
sisted  ; beside  the  poor  Snake  languished  after  the 
prairies  ; he  was  tired,  he  said,  of  salmon,  and 
longed  for  buffalo  meat,  and  to  have  a grand  buf- 
falo hunt  beyond  the  mountains.  He  departed, 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  to  get  his  arms  and 
equipment  for  the  journey,  promising  to  rejoin  the 
party  the  next  day.  He  kept  his  word,  and,  as  he 
no  longer  said  anything  to  Mr.  Stuart  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pet  horse,  they  journeyed  very  harmo- 
niously together  ; though  now  and  then,  the  Snake 
would  regard  his  quondam  steed  with  a wistful 
eye. 

They  had  not  travelled  many  miles,  when  they 
came  to  a great  bend  in  the  river.  Here  the 
Snake  informed  them  that,  by  cutting  across  the 
hills  they  would  save  many  miles  distance.  The 
route  across,  however,  would  be  a good  day’s 
journey.  He  advised  them,  therefore,  to  encamp 
here  for  the  night,  and  set  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  took  his  advice,  though  they  had  come 
but  nine  miles  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning  they  rose,  bright  and 
early,  to  ascend  the  hills.  On  mustering  their 
little  party,  the  guide  was  missing.  They  sup- 
posed him  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  proceeded  to  collect  the  horses.  The  vaunted 
steed  of  Mr.  Stuart  was  not  to  be  found.  A sus- 
picion flashed  upon  his  mind.  Search  for  the 
horse  of  the  Snake  ! — He  likewise  was  gone— the 
tracks  of  two  horses,  one  after  the  other,  were 
found,  making  off  from  the  camp.  They  appear- 
ed as  if  one  horse  had  been  mounted,  and  the 
other  led.  They  were  traced  for  a few  miles 
above  the  camp,  until  they  both  crossed  the  river. 
It  was  plain  the  Snake  had  taken  an  Indian  mode 
of  recovering  his  horse,  having  quietly  decamped 
with  him  in  the  night. 

New  vows  were  made  never  more  to  trust  in 
Snakes  or  any  other  Indians.  It  was  determined, 
also,  to  maintain,  hereafter,  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance over  their  horses,  dividing  the  night  into 
three  watches,  and  one  person  mounting  guard 
at  a time.  They  resolved,  also,  to  keep  along  the 
river,  instead  of  taking  the  short  cut  recommend- 
ed by  the  fugitive  Snake,  whom  they  now  set- 
down  for  a thorough  deceiver.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  was  oppressive,  and  their  horses  were,  at 
times,  rendered  almost  frantic  by  the  stings  of 
the  prairie  flies.  The  nights  were  suffocating, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep,  from  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  resumed  their 
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march,  keeping  along  the  prairie  parallel  to  Snake 
River.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  some  of  the 
party,  being  parched  with  thirst,  left  the  line  of 
march,  and  scrambled  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  drink.  The  bank  was  overhung  with  willows, 
beneath  which,  to  their  surprise,  they  beheld  a 
man  fishing.  No  sooner  did  he  see  them,  than 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy.  It  proved  to  be 
John  Hoback,  one  of  their  lost  comrades.  They 
had  scarcely  exchanged  greetings,  when  three 
other  men  came  out  from  among  the  willows. 
They  were  Joseph  Miller,  Jacob  Rezner,  and  Rob- 
inson, the  scalped  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  of  the 
Bloody  Ground. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  abrupt 
and  wilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Miller  threw 
up  his  interest  as  a partner  of  the  company,  and 
departed  from  Fort  Henry,  in  company  with  these 
three  trappers,  and  a fourth,  named  Cass.  He 
may  likewise  recognize  in  Robinson,  Rezner,  and 
Hoback,  the  trio  of  Kentucky  hunters  who  had 
originally  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  and 
whom  Mr.  Hunt  found  floating  down  the  Mis- 
souri, on  their  way  homeward  ; and  prevailed 
upon,  once  more,  to  cross  the  mountains.  The 
haggard  looks  and  naked  condition  of  these  men 
proved  how  much  they  had  suffered.  After  leav- 
ing Mr.  Hunt’s  party,  they  had  made  their  way 
about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  where 
they  trapped  beaver  on  a river,  which,  according 
to  their  account,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean 
to  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  but  which  we  appre- 
hend to  be  Bear  River,  a stream  emptying  itself 
into  Lake  Bonneville,  an  immense  body  of  salt 
water,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  collected  a considerable  quantity  of 
beaver  skins,  they  made  them  into  packs,  l‘oa,ded 
their  horses,  and  steered  two  hundred  miles  due 
east.  Here  they  came  upon  an  encampment  of 
sixty  lodges  of  Arapahays,  an  outlawed  band  of 
the  Arapahoes,  and  notorious  robbers.  These 
fell  upon  the  poor  trappers  ; robbed  them  of  theiry 
peltries,  most  of  their  clothing,  and  several  of 
their  horses.  They  were  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  and  without  being  entirely  stripped,  and 
alter  proceeding  about  fifty  miles  further,  made 
their  halt  for  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  wayfar- 
ing, but  were  unluckily  overtaken  by  the  same 
ruffian  horde,  who  levied  still  lurther  contribu- 
tions, and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  their 
horses,  /excepting  two.  With  these  they  contin- 
ued on,  suffering  the  greatest  hardships.  They 
still  retained  rifles  and  ammunition,  but  were  in 
a desert  country,  where  neither  bird  nor  beast 
was  to  be  found.  Their  only  chance  was  to  keep 
along  the  rivers  and  subsist  by  fishing  ; but,  at 
times,  no  fish  were  to  be  taken,  and  then  their  suf- 
ferings were  horrible.  One  of  their  horses  was 
stolen  among  the  mountains  by  the  Snake  In- 
dians ; the  other,  they  said,  »was  carried  off  by 
Cass,  who,  according  to  their  account,  “ villain- 
ously left  them  in  their  extremities.”  Certain 
dark  doubts  and  surmises  were  afterward  circu- 
lated concerning  the  fate  of  that  poor  fellow, 
which,  if  true,  showed  to  what  a desperate  state 
of  famine  his  comrades  had  been  reduced. 

Being  now  completely  unhorsed,  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  three  companions  wandered  on  foot  for  several 
hundred  miles,  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and  fa- 
tigue, while  traversing  the  barren  wastes  which 
abound  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart’s  party, 
they  were  almost  famished,  and  were  fishing  for 
a precarious  meal.  Had  Mr.  Stuart  made  the  short 


cut  across  the  hills,  avoiding  this  bend  of  the 
river,  or  had  not  some  of  his  party  accidentally 
gone  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream  to  drink, 
these  poor  wanderers  might  have  remained  un- 
discovered, and  have  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  joy  on  thus  meeting 
with  their  old  comrades,  or  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  were  welcomed.  All  hands  imme- 
diately encamped  ; and  the  slender  stores  of  the 
party  were  ransacked  to  furnish  out  a suitable  re- 
gale. 

The  next  morning  they  all  set  out  together  ; 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  comrades  being  resolved  to 
give  up  the  life  of  a trapper,  and  accompany  Mr. 
Stuart  back  to  St.  Louis. 

For  several  days  they  kept  along  the  course  of 
Snake  River,  occasionally  making  short  cuts 
across  hills  and  promontories,  where  there  were 
bends  in  the  stream.  In  their  way  they  passed 
several  camps  of  Shoshonies,  from  some  of  whom 
they  procured  salmon,  but  in  general  they  were 
too  wretchedly  poor  to  furnish  anything.  It  was 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  purchase  horses  for  the 
recent  recruits  of  his  party  ; but  the  Indians  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any,  alleging 
that  they  had  not  enough  for  their  own  use. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  they  reached  a great 
fishing  place,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Salmon  Falls.  Here  there  is  a perpendicular  fall 
of  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  while 
on  the  south  side  there  is  a succession  of  rapids. 
The  salmon  are  taken  here  in  incredible  quanti- 
ties, as  they  attempt  to  shoot  the  falls.  It  was 
now  a favorable  season,  and  there  were  about  one 
hundred  lodges  of  Shoshonies  busily  engaged 
killing  and  drying  fish.  The  salmon  begin  to 
leap,  shortly  after  sunrise.  At  this  time  the  In- 
dians swim  to  the  centre  of  the  falls,  where  some 
u station  themselves  on  rocks,  and  others  stand  to 
their  waists  in  the  water,  all  armed  with  spears, 
with  which  they  assail  the  salmon  as  they  attempt 
to  leap,  or  fall  back  exhausted.  It  is  an  incessant 
slaughter,  so  great  is  the  throng  of  the  fish. 

The  construction  of  the  spears  thus  used  is  pe- 
culiar. The  head  is  a straight  piece  of  elk  horn, 
about  seven  inches  long  ; on  the  point  of  which 
an  artificial  barb  is  made  fast,  with  twine  well 
gummed.  The  head  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  a very  long  pole  of  willow,  to  which  it  is 
likewise  connected  by  a strong  cord,  a few  inches 
in  length.  When  the  spearsman  makes  a sure 
blow,  he  often  strikes  the  head  of  the  spear  through 
the  body  of  the  fish.  It  comes  off  easily,  and 
leaves  the  salmon  struggling  with  the  string 
through  its  body,  while  the  pole  is  still  held  by 
the  spearsman.  Were  it  not  for  the  precaution  of 
the  string,  the  willow  shaft  would  be  snapped  by 
the  struggles  and  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  had  been 
at  these  falls,  and  had  seen  several  thousand  sal- 
mon taken  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon.  He 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a salmon  leap  a distance 
of  about  thirty  feet,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  foam  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  completely  to  the 
top. 

Having  purchased  a good  supply  of  salmon 
from  the  fishermen,  the  party  resumed  their’jour- 
ney,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  arrived  at  the  Cal- 
dron Linn  ; the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  Here,  the  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes, 
was  a memento  of  the  perplexities  of  that  period  ; 
the  wreck  of  a canoe  lodged  between  two  ledges 
of  rocks.  They  endeavored  to  get  down  to  it,  but 
the  river  banks  were  too  high -and  precipitous. 

They  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  neigh- 
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bornood  where  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  had  made 
the  caches,  intending  to  take  from  them  such  arti- 
cles as  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks,  M’Lellan,  and 
the  Canadians.  On  reaching  the  spot,  they  found, 
to  their  astonishment,  six  of  the  caches  open  and 
rifled  of  their  contents,  excepting  a few  books 
which  lay  scattered  about  the  vicinity.  They  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  plundered  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  There  were  tracks  of 
wolves  in  every  direction,  to  and  from  the  holes, 
from  which  Mr.  Stuart  concluded  that  these  ani- 
mals had  first  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
smell  of  the  skins  contained  in  the  caches,  which 
they  had  probably  torn  up,  and  that  their  tracks 
had  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Indians. 

The  three  remaining  caches  had  not  been  mo- 
lested : they  contained  a few  dry  goods,  some  am- 
munition, and  a number  oi  beaver  traps.  From 
these  Mr.  Stuart  took  whatever  was  requisite  for 
his  party  ; he  then  deposited  within  them  all  his 
superfluous  baggage,  and  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers scattered  around  ; the  holes  were  then  care- 
fully closed  up,  and  all  traces  of  them  effaced. 
And  here  we  have  to  record  another  instance  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  western  trappers. 
No  sooner  did  the  trio  of  Kentucky  hunters, 
Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  find  that  they 
could  once  more  be  fitted  out  for  a campaign 
of  beaver-trapping,  than  they  forgot  all  that  they 
had  suffered,  and  determined  upon  another  trial 
of  their  fortunes  ; preferring  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  wilderness,  rather  thah  return  home  ragged 
and  penniless.  As  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  declared  his 
curiosity  and  his  desire  of  travelling  through  the 
Indian  countries  fully  satisfied  ; he  adhered  to  his 
determination,  therefore,  to  keep  on  with  the  party 
to  St.  Louis,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  civi- 
lized society. 

The  three  hunters,  therefore,  Robinson,  Rezner, 
and  Hoback,  were  furnished  as  far  as  the  caches 
and  the  means  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  party  afforded, 
with  the  requisite  munitions  and  equipments  for  a 
“ two  years’  hunt  but  as  their  fitting  out  was' 
yet  incomplete,  they  resolved  to  wait  in  this 
neighborhood  until  Mr.  Reed  should  arrive  ; 
whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected,  as  he  was 
to  set  out  for  the  caches  about  twenty  days  after 
Mr.  Stuart  parted  with  him  at  the  Wallah-Wallah 
River. 

Mr.  Stuart  gave  in  charge  to  Robinson  a letter 
to  Mr.  Reed,  reporting  his  safe  journey  thus  far, 
and  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  caches, 
A duplicate  of  this  letter  he  elevated  on  a pole, 
and  set  it  up  near  the  place  of  deposit. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Stuart  and 
his  little  band,  now  seven  in  number,  took  leave 
of  the  three  hardy  trappers,  wishing  them  all  pos- 
sible success  in  their  lonely  and  perilous  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  ; and  we,  in  like  manner,  shall 
leave  them  to  their  fortunes,  promising  to  take 
them  up  again  at  some  future  page,  and  to  close 
the  story  of  their  persevering  and  ill-fated  enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

On  the  ist  of  September,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
companions  resumed  their  journey,  bending  their 
course  eastward,  along  the  course  of  Snake  River. 
As  they  advanced  the  country  opened.  The  hills 
which  had  hemmed  in  the  river  receded  on  either 
hand,  and  great  sandy  and  dusty  plains  extended 
before  them.  Occasionally  there  were  intervals 
of  pastorage,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were 


fringed  with  willows  and  cotton-wood,  so  that  its 
course  might  be  traced  from  the  hill-tops,  winding 
under  an  umbrageous  covert,  through  a wide  sun- 
burnt landscape.  The  soil,  however,  was  gene- 
rally poor  ; there  was  in  some  places  a miserable 
growth  of  wormwood,  and  a plant  called  salt- 
weed,  resembling  pennyroyal  ; but  the  summer 
heat  had  parched  the  plains,  and  left  but  little 
pasturage.  The  game  too  had  disappeared.  The 
hunter  looked  in  vain  over  the  liefeless  landscape  ; 
now  and  then  a few  antelope  might  be  seen,  but 
not  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  We  forbear  to  fol- 
low the  travellers  in  a week’s  wandering  over 
these  barren  wastes,  where  they  suffered  much 
from  hunger  ; having  to  depend  upon  a few  fish 
from  the  streams,  and  now  and  then  a little  dried 
salmon,  or  a dog,  procured  from  some  forlorn 
lodge  of  the  Shoshonies. 

Tired  of  these  cheerless  wastes,  they  left  the 
banks  of  Snake  River  on  the  7th  of  September, 
under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  having  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  country  during  his 
trapping  campaign,  undertook  to  conduct  them 
across  the  mountains  by  a better  route  than  that 
by  Fort  Henry,  and  one  more  out  of  the  range  of 
the  Blackfeet.  He  proved,  however,  but  an  in- 
different guide,  and  they  soon  became  bewildered 
among  rugged  hills  and  unknown  streams,  and 
burnt  and  barren  prairies. 

At  length  they  came  to  a river  on  which  Mr. 
Miller  had  trapped,  and  to  which  they  gave  his 
name  ; though,  as  before  observed,  we  presume 
it  to  be  the  same  called  Bear  River,  which  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Bonneville.  Up  this  river  and  its 
branches  they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  support- 
ing themselves  precariously  upon  fish.  They  soon 
found  that  they  were  in  a dangerous  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  12th  of  September,  having  en- 
camped early,  they  sallied  forth  with  their  rods  to 
angle  for  their  supper.  On  returning,  they  be- 
held a number  of  Indians  prowling  about  their 
ftamp,  whom,  to  their  infinite  disquiet,  they  soon 
perceived  to  be  Upsarokas,  or  Crows.  Their 
chief  came  forward  with  a confident  air.  He 
was  a dark  herculean  fellow,  full  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  a mingled  air  of  the  ruffian 
and  the  rogue.  He  conducted  himself  peaceably, 
however,  and  dispatched  some  of  his  people  to 
their  camp,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  whence  they  returned  with  a most 
acceptable  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  He  now  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  was  going  to  trade  with 
the  Snakes  who  reside  on  the  west  base  of  the 
mountains  below  Henry’s  Fort.  Here  they  culti- 
vate a delicate  kind  of  tobacco,  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after  by  the  mountain  tribes.  There 
was  something  sinister,  however,  in  the  look  of 
this  Indian,  that  inspired  distrust.  By  degrees, 
the  number  of  his  people  increased,  until,  by  mid- 
night, there  were  twenty-one  of  them  about  the 
camp,  who  began  to  be  impudent  and  trouble- 
some. The  greatest  uneasiness  was  now  felt  for 
the  safety  of  the  horses  and  effects,  and  every  one 
kept  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 

The  morning  dawned,  however,  without  any  un- 
pleasant occurrence,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  having  pur- 
chased all  the  buffalo  meat  that  the  Crows  had  to 
spare,  prepared  to  depart.  His  Indian  acquaint- 
ance, however,  were  disposed  forfurther  dealings  ; 
and  above  all,  anxious  for  a supply  of  gunpowder, 
for  which  they  offered  horses  in  exchange.  Mr. 
Stuart  declined  to  furnish  them  with  the  danger- 
ous commodity.  They  became  more  importunate 
in  their  solicitations,  until  they  met  with  a flat  re- 
fusal. 
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The  gigantic  chief  now  stepped  forward,  as- 
sumed a swelling  air,  and,  slapping  himself  upon 
the  breast  gave  Mr.  Crooks  to  understand  that  he 
was  a chief  of  great  power  and  importance.  He 
signified  further  that  it  was  customary,  for  great 
chiefs  when  they  met,  to  make  each  other  pres- 
ents. He  requested,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stuart 
would  alight,  and  give  him  the  horse -upon  which 
he  was  mounted.  This  was  a noble  animal,  of 
one  of  the  wild  races  of  the  prairies  ; on  which 
Mr.  Stuart  set  great  value  ; he  of  course  shook  his 
head  at  the  request  of  the  Crow  dignitary.  Upon 
this  the  latter  strode  up  to  him,  and  taking  hold 
of  him,  moved  him  backward  and  forward  in  his 
saddle,  as  if  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  a mere 
child  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Stuart  preserved  his 
calmness  and  still  shook  his  head.  The  chief  then 
seized  the  bridle  and  gave  it  a jerk  that  startled 
the  horse,  and  nearly  brought  the  rider  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Stuart  instantly  drew  forth  a pistol 
and  presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  bully- ruffian. 
In  a twinkling,  his  swaggering  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  dodged  behind  his  horse  to  escape  the  expected 
shot.  As  his  subject  Crows  gazed  on  the  affray 
from  a little  distance,  Air.  Stuart  ordered  his  men  to 
level  their  rifles>at  them,  but  not  to  fire.  The  whole 
crew  scampered  among  the  bushes,  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  vanished  from  sight. 

The  chieftain  thus  left  alone,  was  confounded 
for  an  instant  ; but  recovering  himself,  with  true 
Indian  shrewdness,  burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and 
affected  to  turn  off  the  whole  matter  as  a piece  of 
pleasantry.  Mr.  Stuart  by  no  means  relished 
such  equivocal  joking,  but  it  was  not  his  policy  to 
get  into  a quarrel  ; so  he  joined  with  the  best 
grace  he  could  assume,  in  the  merriment  of  the  joc- 
ular giant  ; and,  to  console  the  latter  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  horse,  made  him  a present  of  twenty 
charges  of  powder.  They  parted,  according  to 
all  outward  professions,  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  ; it  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing  but 
the  smallness  of  his  own  force,  and  the  martial 
array  and  alertness  of  the  white  men,  had  pre- 
vented the  Crow  chief  from  proceeding  to  open 
outrage.  As  it  Was,  his  worthy  followers,  in  the 
course  of  their  brief  interview,  had  contrived  to 
purloin  a bag  containing  almost  all  the  culinary 
utensils  of  the  party. 

The  travellers  kept  on  their  way  due  east,  over 
a chain  of  hills.  The  recent  rencontre  showed 
them  that  they  were  now  in  a land  of  danger, 
subject  to  the  wide  roamings  of  a predacious 
tribe  ; nor  in  fact,  had  they  gone  many  miles  be- 
fore they  beheld  such  sights  calculated  to  inspire 
anxiety  and  alarm.  From  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  different  directions, 
columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise.  These  they  con- 
cluded to  be  signals  made  by  the  runners  of  the 
Crow  chieftain  to  summon  the  stragglers  of  his 
band,  so  as  to  pursue  them  with  greater  force. 
Signals  of  this  kind,  made  by  outrunners  from  one 
central  point,  will  rouse  a wide  circuit  of  the 
mountains  in  a wonderfully  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  bring  the  straggling  hunters  and  warriors  to 
the  standard  of  their  chieftain. 

To  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of 
these  freebooters,  Mr.  Stuart  altered  his  course  to 
the  north,  and,  quitting  the  main  stream  of  Mil- 
ler’s River  kept  up  a large  branch  that  came  in 
from  the  mountains.  Here  they  encamped  after 
a fatiguing  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  As  the 
night  drew  on,  the  horses  were  hobbled  or  tether- 
ed, and  tethered  close  to  the  camp  ; a vigilant 
watch  was  maintained  until  morning  and  every 
one  slept  with  his  rifle  on  his  arm. 


At  sunrise,  they  were  again  on  the  march,  still 
keeping  to  the  north.  They  soon  began  to  ascend 
the  mountains,  and  occasionally  had  wide  pros- 
pects over  the  surrounding  country.  Not  a sign 
of  a Crow  was  to  be  seen  ; but  this  did  not  assure 
them  of  their  security,  well  knowing  the  persever- 
ance of  these  savages  in  dogging  any  party  they 
intend  to  rob,- and  the  stealthy  way  in  which  they 
can  conceal  their  movements,  keeping  along  ra- 
vines and  defiles.  After  a mountain  scramble  of 
twenty-one  miles  they  encamped  on  the  margin 
of  a stream  running  to  the  north. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  alarm  of  Indians 
and  every  one  was  instantly  on  the  alert.  They 
proved  to  be  three  miserable  Snakes,  who  were 
no  sooner  informed  that  a band  of  Crows  was 
prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  than  they  made  off 
with  great  signs  of  consternation. 

A couple  .more  of  weary  days  and  watchful 
nights  brought  them  to  a strong  and  rapid  stream, 
running  due  north,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  Snake  River.  It  was 
probably  the  same  since  called  Salt  River.  They 
determined  to  bend  their  course  down  this  river, 
as  it  would  take  them  still  further  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood  of  the  Crows.  They  then 
would  strike  upon  Mr.  Hunt’s  track  of  the  preced- 
ing autumn,  and  retrace  it  across  the  mountains. 
The  attempt  to  find  a better  route  under  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Miller  had  cost  them  a large  bend  to 
the  south  ; in  resuming  Mr.  Hunt’s  track,  they 
would  at  least  be  sure  of  their  road.  They  ac- 
cordingly turned  down  along  the  course  of  this 
stream,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days’  journey, 
came  to  where  it  was  joined  by  a larger  river, 
and  assumed  a more  impetuous  character,  raging 
and  roaring  among  rocks  and  precipices.  It 
proved,  in  fact,  to  be  Mad  River,  already  noted 
in  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt.  On  the  banks  of 
this  river  they  encamped  on  the  1 8th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  an  early  hour. 

Six  days  had  now  elapsed  since  their  interview 
with  the  Crows  ; during  that  time  they  had  come 
nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and 
west,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  those  maraud- 
ers. They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  molestation,  and  began  to  relax 
in  their  vigilance,  lingering  occasionally  for  part 
of  a day,  where  there  was  good  pasturage.  The 
poa'r  horses  needed  repose.  They  had  been  urged 
on,  by  forced  marches,  over  rugged  heights, 
among  rocks  and  fallen  timber,  or  over  low 
swampy  valleys,  inundated  by  the  labors  of  the 
beaver.  These  industrious  animals  abounded  in 
all  the  mountain  streams,  and  water  courses, 
wherever  there  were  willows  for  their  subsistence. 
Many  of  them  they  had  so  completely  dammed 
up  as  to  inundate  the  low  grounds,  making  shallow 
pools  or  lakes,  and  extensive  quagmires  ; by 
which  the  route  of  the  travellers  was  often  impeded. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  they  rose  at  early 
dawn  ; some  began  to  prepare  breakfast,  and 
others  to  arrange  the  packs  preparatory  to  a 
march.  The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but  left  at 
large  to  graze  upon  the  adjacent  pasture.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  on  the  bank  of  a river,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  when  he  heard  the  alarm 
cry — “ Indians  ! Indians  ! — to  arms  ! to  arms  !” 

A mounted  Crow  galloped  past  the  camp,  bear- 
ing a red  flag.  He  reined  his  steed  on  the  summit 
of  a neighboring  knoll,  and  waved  his  flaring  ban- 
ner. A diabolical  yell  now  broke  forth  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  camp,  beyond  where  the 
horses  were  grazing,  and  a small  troop  of  savages 
came  galloping  up,  whooping  and  making  a ter- 
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rific  clamor.  The  horses  took  fright,  and  dashed 
across  the  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  standard- 
bearer,  attracted  by  his  waving  flag.  He  in- 
stantly put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  scoured  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  panic-stricken  herd,  their  flight  be- 
ing increased  by  the  yells  of  the  savages  in  their 
rear. 

At  the  first  alarm  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  com- 
rades had  seized  their  rifles,  and  attempted  to  cut 
off  the  Indians,  who  were  pursuing  the  horses. 
Their  attention  was  instantly  distracted  by 
whoops  and  yells  in  an  opposite  direction.  They 
now  apprehended  that  a reserve  party  was  about 
to  . carry  off  their  baggage.  They  ran  to  secure 
it.  The  reserve  party,  however,  galloped  by, 
whooping  and  yelling  in  triumph  and  derision. 
The  last  of  them  proved  to  be  their  commander, 
the  identical  giant  joker  already  mentioned.  He 
was  not  cast  in  the  stern  poetical  mould  of  fash- 
ionable Indian  heroism,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
grievously  given  to  vulgar  jocularity.  As  he  passed 
Mr.  Stuart  and  his  companions,  he  checked  his 
horse,  raised  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  his  body,  ut- 
tered some  jeering  words,  which,  fortunately  for 
their  delicacy,  they  could  not  understand.  The 
rifle  of  Ben  Jones  was  levelled  in  an  instant,  and 
he.  was  on  the  point  of  whizzing  a bullet  into  the 
target  so  tauntingly  displayed.  “Not  for  your 
life  ! not  for  your  life  !’’  exclaimed  Mr.  Stuart, 
“ you  will  bring  destruction  on  us  all  !” 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  honest  Ben,  when  the 
mark  was  so  fair  and  the  insult  so  foul.  “ Oh, 
Mr.  Stuart,”  exclaimed  he,  “ only  let  me  have  one 
crack  at  the  infernal  rascal,  and  you  may  keep  all 
the  pay  that  is  due  to  me.” 

“ By  heaven,  if  you  fire,”  cried  Mr.  Stuart, 
“ I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

By  this  time  the  Indian  was  far  out  of  reach, 
and  had  rejoined  his  men,  and  the  whole  dare- 
devil band,  with  the  captured  horses,  scuttled  off 
along  the  defiles,  their  red  flag  flaunting  over 
head,  and  the  rocks  echoing  to  their  whoops  and 
yells,  and  demoniac  laughter. 

The  unhorsed  travellers  gazed  after  them  in 
silent  mortification  and  despair  ; yet  Mr.  Stuart 
could  not  but  admire  the  style  and  spirit  with 
which  the  whole  exploit  had  been  managed,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
actions  he  had  ever  heard  of  among  Indians. 
The  whole  number  of  the  Crows  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  In  this  way  a small  gang  of  lurkers  will 
hurry  off  the  cavalry  of  a large  war  party,  for 
when  once  a drove  of  horse  are  seized  with  a 
panic,  they  become  frantic,  and  nothing  short  of 
broken  necks  can  stop  them. 

No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  than  Ben  Jones.  He  declared  he  would 
actually  have  given  his  whole  arrears  of  pay, 
amounting  to  upward  of  a year’s  wages,  rather 
than  be  balked  of  such  a capital  shot.  Mr. 
Stuart,  however,  represented  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence  of  so  rash  an  act.  Life  for 
life  is  the  Indian  maxim.  The  whole  tribe  would 
have  made  common  cause  in  avenging  the  death 
of  a warrior.  The  party  were  but  seven  dismount- 
ed men,  with  a wide  mountain  region  to  traverse, 
infested  by  these  people,  and  which  might  all  be 
roused  by  signal  fires.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of 
the  band  of  marauders  in  question,  showed  the 
perseverance  of  savages  when  once  they  have  fixed 
their  minds  upon  a project.  These  fellows  had 
evidently  been  silently  and  secretly  dogging  the 
party  for  a week  past,  and  a distance  of  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  keeping  out  of  sight  by  day, 


lurking  about  the  encampment  at  night,  watching 
all  their  movements,  and  waiting  for  a favorable 
moment  when  they  should  be  off  their  guard. 
The  menace  of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  first  interview, 
to  shoot  the  giant  chief  with  his  pistol,  and  the 
fright  caused  among  the  warriors  by  presenting 
the  rifles,  had  probably  added  the  stimulus  of  pique 
to  their  usual  horse-stealing  propensities,  and  in 
this  mood  of  mind  they  would  doubtless  have  fol- 
lowed the  party  throughout  their  whole  course 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rather  than  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  scheme. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

FEwYeverses  in  this  changeful  world  are  more 
complete  and  disheartening  than  that  of  a travel- 
ler, suddenly  unhorsed,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Our  unfortunate  travellers  contemplated 
their  situation,  for  a time,  in  perfect  dismay.  A 
long  journey  over  rugged  mountains  and  immeas- 
urable plains  lay  before  them,  which  they  must 
painfully  perform  on  foot,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  subsistence  or  defence  must  be  carried 
on  their  shoulders.  Their  dismay,  however,  was 
but  transient,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work, 
with  that  prompt  expediency  produced  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  wilderness,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
change  in  their  condition. 

Their  first  attention  was  to  select  from  their  bag- 
gage such  articles  as  were  indispensable  to  their 
journey  ; to  make  them  up  into  convenient  packs, 
and  to  deposit  the  residue  in  caches.  The  whole 
day  was  consumed  in  these  occupations  ; at  night 
they  made  a scanty  meal  of  their  remaining  pro- 
visions, and  lay  down  to  sleep  with  heavy  hearts. 
In  the  morning,  they  were  up  and  about  at  an 
early  hour,  and  began  to  prepare  their  knapsacks 
for  a march,  while  Ben  Jones  repaired  to  an  old 
beaver  trap  which  he  had  set  in  the  river  bank  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  camp.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  find  a middle-sized  beaver  there,  sufficient 
for  a morning’s  meal  to  his  hungry  comrades. 
On  his  way  back  with  his  prize,  he  observed  two 
heads  peering  over  the  edge  of  an  impending  cliff, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  a couple  of  wolves.  As  he  continued  on,  he 
now  and  then  cast  his  eye  up  ; the  heads  were 
still  there,  looking  down  with  fixed  and  watchful 
gaze.  A suspicion  now  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  they  might  be  Indian  scouts  ; and  had  they 
not  been  far  above  the  reach  of  his  rifle,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  regaled  them  with  a shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  his  comrades  to  these  aerial  observers. 
The  same  idea  was  at  first  entertained,  that  they 
were  wolves  ; but  their  immovable  watchfulness 
soon  satisfied  every  one  that  they  were  Indians.  It 
was  concluded  that  they  were  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  party,  to  discover  their  place  of  con- 
cealment of  such  articles  as  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  leave  behind.  There  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  caches  would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen 
eyes  and  experienced  rummagers,  and  the  idea  was 
intolerable  that  any  more  booty  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  To  disappoint  them,  therefore,  the 
travellers  stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles  depos- 
ited there,  and  collecting  together  everything  that 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them,  made  a 
bonfire  of  all  that  would  burn,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  river.  There  was  a forlorn  satisfaction  in 
thus  balking  the  Crows,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
own  property;  and,  having  thus  gratified  their 
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pique,  they  shouldered  their  packs,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  on  their  pe- 
destrian wayfaring. 

The  route  they  took  was  down  along  the  banks 
of  Mad  River.  This  stream  makes  its  way. through 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  into  the  plain  below 
Fort  Henry,  where  it  terminates  in  Snake  River. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  Snake 
encampments  in  the  plain,  where  he  might  pro- 
cure a couple  of  horses  to  transport  the  baggage. 
In  such  case,  he  intended  to  resume  his  eastern 
course  across  the  mountains,  and  endeavor  to 
reach  the  Cheyenne  River  before  winter.  Should 
he  fail,  however,  of  obtaining  horses,  he  would 
probably  be  compelled  to  winter  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  mountains,  somewhere  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Spanish  or  Colorado  River. 

With  all  the  care  that  had  been  observed  in 
taking  nothing  with  them  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  poor  pedestrians  were  heavily  la- 
den, and  their  burdens  added  to  the  fatigue  of 
their  rugged  road.  They  suffered  much,  too,  from 
hunger.  The  trout  they  caught  were  too  poor  to 
yield  much  nourishment  ; their  main  dependence, 
therefore,  was  upon  an  old  beaver  trap,  which  they 
had  providentially  retained.  Whenever  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  entrap  a beaver,  it  was  cut  up 
immediately  and  distributed,  that  each  man 
might  carry  his  share. 

After  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  during  which 
they  made  but  eighteen  miles,  they  stopped  on 
the  2 1 st  to  build  two  rafts  on  which  to  cross  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  On  these  they  em- 
barked on  the  following  morning,  four  on  one 
raft,  and  three  on  the  other,  and  pushed  boldly 
from  shore.  Finding  the  rafts  sufficiently  firm 
and  steady  to  withstand  the  rough  and  rapid 
water,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  instead  of 
crossing,  ventured  to  float  down  with  the  current. 
The  river  was  in  general  very  rapid,  and  from  one 
to  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  winding  in  every 
direction  through  mountains  of  hard  black  rock, 
covered  with  pines  and  cedars.  The  mountains 
to  the  east  of  the  river  were  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
range,  and  of  great  magnitude  ; those  on  the 
west  were  little  better  than  hills,  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, or  scantily  clothed  with  stunted  grass. 

Mad  River,  though  deserving  its  name  from  the 
impetuosity  of  its  current,  was  free  from  rapids 
and  cascades,  and  flowed  on  in  a single  channel 
between  gravel  banks,  often  fringed  with  cotton- 
wood and  dwarf  willows  in  abundance.  These 
gave  sustenance  to  immense  quantities  of  beaver, 
so  that  the  voyageurs  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing food.  Ben  Jones,  also,  killed  a fallow 
deer  and  a wolverine,  and  as  they  were  enabled 
to  carry  the  carcasses  on  their  rafts, their  larder 
was  well  supplied.  Indeed  they  might  have  oc- 
casionally shot  beavers  that  were  swimming  in 
the  river  as  they  floated  by,  but  they  humanely 
spared  their  lives,  being  in  no  want  of  meat  at  the 
time.  In  this  way  they  kept  down  the  river  for 
three  days,  drifting  with  the  current  and  encamp- 
ing on  land  at  night,  when  they  drew  up  their  rafts 
on  shore.  Toward  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
they  came  to  a little  island  on  which  they  descried 
a gang  of  elk.  Ben  Jones  landed,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  wound  one,  which  immediately 
took  to  the  water,  but,  being  unable  to  stem  the 
current,  drifted  above  a mile,  when  it  was  over- 
taken and  drawn  to  shore.  As  a storm  was  gath- 
ering, they  now  encampecl  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  where  they  remained  all  the  next  day,  shel- 
tering themselves  as  well  as  they  could  from  the 
rain,  and  hail,  and  snow,  a sharp  foretaste  of  the 


impending  winter.  During  their  encampment  they 
employed  themselves  in  jerking  a part  of  the  elk 
for  future  supply.  In  cutting  up  the  carcass  they 
found  that  the  animal  had  been  wounded  by 
hunters,  about  a week  previously,  an  arrow  head 
and  a musket  ball  remaining  in  the  wounds.  In 
the  wilderness  every  trivial  circumstance  is  a 
matter  of  anxious  speculation.  The  Snake  In- 
dians have  no  guns  ; the  elk,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  wounded  by  one  of  them.  They  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  infested  by  the 
Blackfeet,  who  carry  firearms.  It  was  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  elk  had  been  hunted  by  some 
of  that  wandering  and  hostile  tribe,  who,  of 
course,  must  be  in  the  neighborhood.  The  idea 
put  an  end  to  the  transient  solace  they  had  en- 
joyed in  the  comparative  repose  and  abundance 
of  the  river. 

F or  three  days  longer  they  continued  to  navigate 
with  their  rafts.  The  recent  storm  had  rendered 
the  weather  extremely  cold.  They  had  now 
floated  down  the  river  about  ninety-one  miles, 
when,  finding  the  mountains  on  the  right  dimin- 
ished to  moderate  sized  hills,  they  landed,  and 
prepared  to  resume  their  journey  on  .foot.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  spent  a day  in  preparations, 
making  moccasons,  and  parcelling  out  their  jerk- 
ed meat  in  packs  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  man, 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  river  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  struck  off  to  the  north- 
east ; keeping  along  the  southern  skirt  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Henry’s  Fort  was  situated. 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome  ; part  of 
the  time  through  an  alluvial  bottom,  thickly 
grown  with  cotton-wood,  hawthorn,  and  willows, 
and  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills.  Three  ante- 
lopes came  within  shot,  but  they  dared  not  fire  at 
them,  lest  the  report  of  their  rifles  should  betray 
them  to  the  Blackfeet.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
they  came  upon  a large  horse-track,  apparently 
about  three  weeks  old,  and  in  the  evening  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  on  a spot 
which  had  been  the  camping  place  of  this  same 
band. 

On  the  following  morning  they  still  observed 
the  Indian  track,  but  after  a time  they  came  to 
where  it  separated  in  every  direction,  and  was 
lost.  This  showed  that  the  band  had  dispersed  in 
various  hunting  parties,  and  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, still  in  the  neighborhood  ; it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
They  kept  a vigilant  eye  as  they  marched,  upon 
every  height  where  a scout  might  be  posted,  and 
scanned  the  solitary  landscape  and  the  distant  ra- 
vines, to  observe  any  column  of  smoke  ; but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen  ; all  was  indescrib- 
ably stern  and  lifeless. 

Toward  evening  they  came  to  where  there  were 
several  hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  sulphur,  and  sending  up  a volume  of  va- 
por that  tainted  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a couple  of  miles. 

Near  to  these  they  encamped  in  a deep  gully, 
which  afforded  some  concealment.  To  their 
great  concern,  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  been  indis- 
posed for  the  two  preceding  days,  had  a violent 
fever  in  the  night. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  resumed  their 
march.  On  emerging  from  the  glen  a consulta- 
tion was  held  as  to  their  course.  Should  they 
continue  round  the  skirt  of  the  mountain,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in  with  the  scatter- 
ed parties  of  Blackfeet,  who  were  probably  hunt- 
ing in  the  plain.  It  was  thought  most  advisable, 
therefore,  to  strike  directly  across  the  mountain, 
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since  the  route,  though  rugged  and  difficult, 
would  be  most  secure.  This  counsel  was  indig- 
nantly derided  by  M’Lellan  as  pusillanimous. 
Hot-headed  and  impatient  at  all  times,  he  had 
been  rendered  irascible  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  and  the  condition  of  his  feet,  which  were 
chafed  and  sore.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  encountering  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain, 
and  swore  he  would  rather  face  all  the  Blackfeet 
in  the  country.  He  was  overruled,  however,  and 
the  party  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  striving, 
with  the  ardot  and  emulation  of  young  men,  who 
should  befirstup.  M’Lellan,  who  was  double  the 
age  of  some  of  his  companions,  soon  began  to 
lose  breath,  and  fall  in  the  rear.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  burdens,  it  was  his  turn  to  carry  the  old 
beaver  trap.  Piqued  and  irritated,  he  suddenly 
came  to  a halt,  swore  he  would  carry  it  no  further, 
and  jerked  it  half  way  down  the  hill.  He  was 
offered  in  place  of  it  a package  of  dried  meat,  but 
this  he  scornfully  threw  upon  the  ground.  They 
might  carry  it,  he  said,  who  needed  it,  for  his 
part,  he  could  provide  his  daily  food  with  his  rifle. 
He  concluded  by  flinging  off  from  the  party,  and 
keeping  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  leaving 
those,  he  said,  to  climb  rocks,  who  were  afraid  to 
face  Indians.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart  rep- 
resented to  him  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself  ; he  re- 
jected such  counsel  as  craven.  It  was  equally 
useless  to  represent  the  dangers  to  which  he  sub- 
jected his  companions  ; as  he  could  be  discover- 
ed at  a great  distance  on  those  naked  plains,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  him,  would  know  that  there 
must  be  other  white  men  within  reach.  M’Lellan 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  every  remonstrance,  and  kept 
on  his  wilful  way. 

It  seems  a strange  instance  of  perverseness  in 
this  man  thus  to  fling  himself  off  alone,  in  a savage 
region,  where  solitude  itself  was  dismal,  but 
every  encounter  with  his  fellow-man  full  of  peril. 
Such,  however,  is  the  hardness  of  spirit,  and  the 
insensibility  to  danger,  that  grow  upon  men  in 
the  wilderness.  M’Lellan,  moreover,  was  a man 
of  peculiar  temperament,  ungovernable  in  his 
will,  of  a courage  that  absolutely  knew  no  fear, 
and  somewhat  of  a braggart  spirit,  that  took  a 
pride  in  doing  desperate  and  hair-brained  things. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  found  the  passage  of 
the  mountain  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  snow,  which  in  many  places  was  of  consider- 
able depth,  though  it  was  now  but  the  ist  of  Oc- 
tober. They  crossed  the  summit  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  beheld  below  them  a plain  about 
twenty  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side 
by  their  old  acquaintances,  the  Pilot  Knobs,  those 
towering  mountains  which  had  served  Mr.  Hunt 
as  landmarks  in  part  of  his  route  of  the  preceding 
year.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  wandered 
a river  about  fifty  yards  wide,  sometimes  gleam- 
ing in  open  day,  but  oftener  running  through  wil- 
I lowed,  banks,  which  marked  its  serpentine  course. 

Those  of  the  party  who  had  been  across  these 
mountains  pointed  out  much  of  the  bearings  of 
the  country  to  Mr.  Stuart.  They  showed  him  in 
what  direction  must  lie  the  deserted  post  called 
Henry’s  Fort,  where  they  had  abandoned  their 
horses  and  embarked  in  canoes,  and  they  inform- 
ed him  that  the  stream  which  wandered  through 
the  plain  below  them,  fell  into  Henry  River,  half 
way  between  the  fort  and  the  mouth  of  Mad  or 
Snake  River.  The  character  of  all  this  mountain 
region  was  decidedly  volcanic  ; and  to  the  north- 
west, between  Henry’s  Fort  and  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  Mr.  Stuart  observed  several  very  high 


peaks  covered  with  snow,  from  two  of  which 
smoke  ascended  in  considerable  volumes,  appar- 
ently from  craters,  in  a state  of  eruption. 

On  their  waji  down  the  mountain,  when  they 
had  reached  the  skirts, they  descried  M’Lellan  at 
a distance,  in  the  advance,  traversing  the  plain. 
Whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  he  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  rejoin  them,  but  pursued  his  sullen  and 
solitary  way.  After  descending  into  the  plain, 
they  kept  on  about  six  miles,  until  they  reached 
the  little  river,  which  was  here  about  knee  deep, 
and  richly  fringed  with  willow.  Here  they  en- 
camped for  the  night.  At  this  encampment  the 
fever  of  Mr.  Crooks  increased  to  such  a degree 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel.  Some 
of  the  men  were  strenuous  for  Mr.  Stuart  to  pro- 
ceed without  him,  urging  the  imminent  danger 
they  were  exposed  to  by  delay  in  that  unknown 
and  barren  region,  infested  by  the  most  treacher- 
ous and  inveterate  of  foes.  They  represented  that 
the  season  was  rapidly  advancing  ; the  weather 
for  some  days  had  been  extremely  cold  ; the 
mountains  were  already  almost  impassable  from 
snow,  and  would  soon  present  effectual  barriers. 
Their  provisions  were  exhausted  ; there  was  no 
game  to  be  seen,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  use 
their  rifles,  through  fear  of  drawing  upon  them 
the  Blackfeet. 

The  picture  thus  presented  was  too  true  to  be 
contradicted,  and  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Stuart  ; but  the  idea  of  abandoning 
a fellow-being,  and  a comrade,  in  such  a forlorn 
situation,  was  too  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  be 
admitted  for  an  instant.  He  represented  to  the 
men  that  the  malady  of  Mr.  Crooks  could  not  be 
of  long  duration,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  able  to  travel  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  however,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  them  to  abide  the  event. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

As  the  travelers  were  now  in  a dangerous  neigh- 
borhood where  the  report  of  a rifle  might  bring 
the  savages  upon  them,  they  had  to  depend  upon 
their  old  beaver-trap  for  subsistence.  The  little 
river  on  which  they  were  encamped  gave  many 
“beaver  signs,”  and  Ben  Jones  set  off  at  day- 
break, along  the  widowed  banks,  to  find  a proper 
trapping-place.  As  he  was  making  his  way 
among  the  thickets,  with  his  trap  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  he  heard  a crashing 
sound,  and  turning,  beheld  a huge  grizzly  bear 
advancing  upon  him  with  a terrific  growl.  The 
sturdy  Kentuckian  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
man  or  monster.  Levelling  his  rifle,  he  pulled 
trigger.  The  bear  was  wounded,  but  not  mor- 
tally ; instead,  however,  of  rushing  upon  his  as- 
sailant, as  is  generally  the  case  with  this  kind  of 
bear,  he  retreated  into  the  bushes.  Jones  follow- 
ed him  for  some  distance,  but  with  suitable  cau- 
tion, and  Bruin  effected  his  escape. 

As  there  was  every  prospect  of  a detention  of 
some  days  in  this  place,  and  as  the  supplies  of  the 
beaver-trap  were  too  precarious  to  be  depended 
upon,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  run  some 
risk  of  discovery  by  hunting  in  the  neighborhood. 
Ben  Jones,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 
range  with  his  rifle  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
and  set  off  to  beat  up  the  river  banks,  in  defiance 
of  bear  or  Blackfeet. 

He  returned  in  great  spirits  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  having  come  upon  a gang  of  elk  about 
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six  miles  off,  and  killed  five.  This  was  joyful  news, 
and  the  party  immediately  moved  forward  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  the  carcasses.  They 
were  obliged  to  support  Mr.  Crooks  the  whole 
distance,  for  he  was  unable  to  walk.  Here  they 
remained  for  two  or  three  days,  feasting  heartily 
on  elk  meat,  and  drying  as  much  as  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  away  with  them. 

By  the  5th  of  October,  some  simple  prescriptions, 
together  with  an  “Indian  sweat,’’  had  so  far 
benefited  Mr.  Crooks,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
move  about  ; they,  therefore,  set  forward  slowly, 
dividing  his  pack  and  accoutrements  among 
them,  and  made  a creeping  day’s  progress  of 
eight  miles  south.  Their  route  for  the  most  part 
lay  through  swamps,  caused  by  the  industrious  la- 
bors of  the  beaver  ; for  this  little  animal  had 
dammed  up  numerous  small  streams  issuing 
from  the  Pilot  Knob  Mountains,  so  that  the  low 
grounds  on  their  borders  were  completely  inun,- 
dated.  In  the  course  of  their  march  they  killed  a 
grizzly  bear,  with  fat  on  its  flank  upwards  of  three 
inches  in  thickness.  This  was  an  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  their  stock  of  elk  meat.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Crooks  was  sufficiently  recruited  in  strength 
to  be  able  to  carry  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and  they 
made  a march  of  seventeen  miles  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  plain. 

Their  journey  daily  became  more  toilsome,  and 
their  sufferings  more  severe,  as  they  advanced. 
Keeping  up  the  channel  of  a river,  they  traversed 
the  rugged  summit  of  the  Pilot  Knob  Mountain, 
covered  with  snow  nine  inches  deep.  For  several 
days  they  continued,  bending  their  course  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  east,  over  a succession  of 
rocky  heights,  deep  valleys,  and  rapid  streams. 
Sometimes  their  dizzy  path  lay  along  the  margin 
of  perpendicular  precipices,  several  hundred  feet 
in  height,  where  a single  false  step  might  precipi- 
tate them  into  the  rocky  bed  of  a torrent  which 
roared  below.  Not  the  least  part  of  their  weary 
task  was  the  fording  of  the  numerous  windings 
and  branchings  of  the  mountain  rivers,  all  bois- 
terous in  their  currents  and  icy  cold. 

Hunger  was  added  to  their  other  sufferings, 
and  soon  became  the  keenest.  The  small  supply 
of  bear  and  elk  meat  which  they  had  been  able  to 
carry,  in  addition  to  their  previous  burdens,  serv- 
ed but  for  a very  short  time.  In  their  anxiety  to 
struggle  forward,  they  had  but  little  time  to  hunt, 
and  scarce  any  game  in  their  path.  For  three 
days  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a small  duck 
and  a few  poor  trout.  They  occasionally  saw 
numbers  of  antelopes,  and  tried  every  art  to  get 
within  shot  ; but  the  timid  animals  were  more 
than  commonly  wild,  and  after  tantalizing  the 
hungry  hunters  for  a time,  bounded  away  be- 
yond all  chance  of  pursuit.  At  length  they  were 
fortunate  enpugh  to  kill  one  ; it  was  extremely 
meagre,  and  yielded  but  a scanty  supply  ; but  on 
this  they  subsisted  for  several  days. 

On  the  nth,  they  encamped  on  a small  stream, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  River  Mountain. 
Here  they  met  with  traces  of  that  wayward  and 
solitary  being,  M’Lellan,  who  was  still  keeping 
on  ahead  of  them  through  these  lonely  mountains. 
He  had  encamped  the  night  before  on  this 
stream  ; they  found  the  embers  of  the  fire  by 
which  he  had  slept,  and  the  remains  of  a misera- 
ble wolf  on  which  he  had  supped.  It  was  evident 
he  had  suffered,  like  themselves,  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  though  he  had  fared  better  at  this  en- 
campment ; for  they  had  not  a mouthful  to  eat. 

The  next  day  they  rose  hungry  and  alert,  and 
s«t  out  with  the  dawn  to  climb  the  mountain, 


which  was  steep  and  difficult.  Traces  of  volcanic 
eruptions  were  to  be  seen  in  various  directions. 
There  was  a species  of  clay  also  to  be  met  with, 
out  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  pots  and 
jars,  and  dishes.  It  is  very  fine  and  light,  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  of  a brown  color  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth. 
Vessels  manufactured  of  it  are  said  to  impart  a 
pleasant  smell  and  flavor  to  any  liquids.  These 
mountains  abound  also  with  mineral  earths,  or 
chalks  of  various  colors  ; especially  two  kinds  of 
ochre,  one  a pale,  the  other  a bright  red,  like  ver- 
milion ; much  used  by  the  Indians,  in  painting 
their  bodies. 

About  noon  the  travellers  reached  the  “ drains” 
and  brooks  that  formed  the  head  waters  of  the 
! river,  and  later  in  the  day  descended  to  where  the 
: main  body,  a shallow  stream,  about  a hundred 
I and  sixty  yards  wide,  poured  through  its  moun- 
| tain  valley. 

Here  the  poor  famishing  wanderers  had  expect- 
ed to  find  buffalo  in  abundance,  and  had  fed  their 
hungry  hopes  during  their  scrambling  toil, with  the 
thoughts  of  roasted  ribs,  juicy  humps,  and  broiled 
marrow  bones.  To  their  great  disappointment 
the  river  banks  were"  deserted  ; a few  old  tracks, 
showed  where  a herd  of  bulls  had  some  time  be- 
fore passed  along,  but  not  a horn  nor  hump  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  sterile  landscape.  A few  ante- 
lopes looked  down  upon  them  from  the  brow  of 
a crag,  but  flitted  away  out  of  sight  at  the  least  ap- 
proach of  the  hunter. 

In  the  most  starving  mood  they  kept  for  several 
miles  further  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  seeking 
for  “ beaver  signs.”  Finding  some,  they  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity,  and  Ben  Jones  immediately 
proceeded  to  set  the  trap.  They  had  scarce  come 
to  a halt,  when  they  perceived  a large  smoke  at 
some  distance  to  the  southwest.  The  sight  was 
hailed  with  joy,  for  they  trusted  it  might  rise 
from  some  Indian  camp,  where  they  could  pro- 
cure something  to  eat,  and  the  dread  of  starva- 
tion had  now  overcome  even  the  terror  of  the 
Blackfeet.  Le  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians,  was 
instantly  dispatched  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  reconnoi- 
tre ; and  the  travellers  sat  up  till  a late  hour, 
watching  and  listening  for  his  return,  hoping  he 
might  bring  them  food.  Midnight  arrived,  but 
Le  Clerc  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  they 
laid  down  once  more  supperless  to  sleep,  comfort- 
ing themselves  with  the  hopes  that  their  old 
beaver  trap  might  furnish  them  with  a break- 
fast. 

At  daybreak  they  hastened  with  famished  eager- 
ness to  the  trap — they  found  it  in  the  forepaw  of 
a beaver  ; the  sight  of  which  tantalized  their 
hunger,  and  added  to  their  dejection.  They  re- 
sumed their  journey  with  flagging  spirits,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  perceived  Le  Clerc  ap- 
proaching at  a distance.  They  hastened  to  meet 
him,  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  cheer.  He  had 
none  to  give  them  ; but  news  of  that  strange 
wanderer,  M’Lellan.  The  smoke  had  risen  from 
his  encampment,  which  took  fire  while  he  was  at 
a little  distance  from  it  fishing.  Le  Clerc  found 
him  in  forlorn  condition.  Flis  fishing  had  been 
unsuccessful.  During  twelve  days  that  he  had 
been  wandering  alone  through  these  savage 
mountains,  he  had  found  scarce  anything  to  eat. 
He  had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  still  he 
had  kept  forward  ; but  now  his  strength  and  his 
stubbornness  were  exhausted.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  hearing  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
party  were  near,  and  said  he  would  wait  at  his 
camp  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  they  would  give 
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him  something  to  eat,  for  without  food  he  declared 
he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  much  further. 

When  the  party  reached  the  place,  they  found 
the  poor  fellow  lying  on  a parcel  of  withered  grass, 
wasted  to  a perfect  skeleton,  and  so  feeble  that 
he  could  scarce  raise  his  head  to  speak.  The 
presence  of  his  old  comrades  seemed  to  revive 
him  ; but  they  had  no  food  to  give  him,  for  they 
themselves  were  almost  starving.  They  urged 
him  to  rise  and  accompany  them,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  It  was  all  in  vain,  he  said  ; there  was 
no  prospect  of  their  getting  speedy  relief,  and 
without  it  he  should  perish  by  the  way  ; he  might 
as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  die  where  he  was.  At 
length,  after  much  persuasion,  they  got  him  upon 
his  legs  ; his  rifle  and  other  effects  were  shared 
among  them,  and  he  was  cheered  and  aided  for- 
ward. In  this  way  they  proceeded  for  seventeen 
miles,  over  a level  plain  of  sand,  until,  seeing  a few 
antelopes  in  the  distance,  they  encamped  on  the 
margin  of  a small  stream.  All  now  that  were 
capable  of  the  exertion,  turned  out  to  hunt  for  a 
meal.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  after  dark 
they  returned  to  their  camp,  famished  almost  to 
desperation. 

As  they  were  preparing  for  the  third  time  to  lay 
down  to  sleep  without  a mouthful  to  eat,  Le  Clerc, 
one  of  the  Canadians,  gaunt  and  wild  with  hunger, 
approached  Mr.  Stuart  with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 
“ It  was  all  in  vain,”  he  said,  “ to  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  without  food.  They  had  a bar- 
ren plain  before  them,  three  or  four  days’  journey 
in  extent,  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  procured. 
They  must  all  perish  before  they  could  get' to  the 
end  of  it.  It  was  better,  therefore,  that  one 
should  die  to  save  the  rest.”  He  proposed  there- 
fore, that  they  should  cast  lots  ; adding  as  an  in- 
ducement for  Mr.  Stuart  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, that  he,  as  leader  of  the  party,  should  be  ex- 
empted. 

Mr.  Stuart  shuddered  at  the  horrible  proposi- 
tion, and  endeavored  to  reason  with  the  man,  but 
his  words  were  unavailing.  At  length,  snatching 
up  his  rifle,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the 
spot  if  he  persisted.  The  famished  wretch  drop- 
ped on  his  knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  most  ab- 
ject terms,  and  promised  never  again  to  offend 
him  with  such  a suggestion. 

Quiet  being  restored  to  the  forlorn  encamp- 
ment, each  one  sought  repose.  Mr.  Stuart,  how- 
.ever,  was  so  exhausted  by  the  agitation  of  the 
past  scene,  acting  upon  his  emaciated  frame, 
that  he  could  scarce  crawl  to  his  miserable  couch  ; 
where,  notwithstanding  his  fatigues,  he  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  revolving  upon  their  dreary  situa- 
tion, and  the  desperate  prospect  before  them. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning,  they  were  up 
and  on  their  way  ; they  had  nothing  to  detain 
them  ; no  breakfast  to  prepare,  and  to  linger  was 
to  perish.  They  proceeded,  however,  but  slowly, 
for  all  were  faint  and  weak.  Here  and  there  they 
passed  the  skulls  and  bones  of  buffaloes,  which 
showed  that  these  animals  must  have  been  hunted 
here  during  the  past  season  ; the  sight  of  these 
bones  served  only  to  mock  their  misery.  After 
travelling  about  nine  miles  along  the  plain,  they 
ascended  a range  of  hills,  and  had  scarcely  gone 
two  miles  further  when,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
discovered  “ an  old  run-down  buffalo  bull  the 
laggard  probably  of  some  herd  that  had  been 
hunted  and  harassed  through  the  mountains. 
They  now  all  stretched  themselves  out  to  encom- 
pass and  make  sure  of  this  solitary  animal,  for 
their  lives  depended  upon  their  success.  After 
considerable  trouble  and  infinite  anxiety,  they  at 


length  succeeded  in  killing  him.  He  was  instant- 
ly flayed  and  cut  up,  and  so  ravenous  was  their 
hunger  that  they  devoured  some  of  the  flesh  raw. 
The  residue  fchey  carried  to  a brook  near  by, 
where  they  encamped,  lit  a fire,  and  began  to 
cook. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  fearful  that  in  their  famished 
state  they  would  eat  to  excess  and  injure  them- 
selves. He  caused  a soup  to  be  made  of  some  of 
the  meat,  and  that  each  should  take  a quantity  of 
it  as  a prelude  to  his  supper.  This  may  have  had 
a beneficial  effect,  for  though  they  sat  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  cooking  and  cramming, 
no  one  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

The  next  morning  the  feasting  was  resumed, 
and  about  midday,  feeling  somewhat  recruited 
and  refreshed,  tney  set  out  on  their  journey  with 
renovated  spirits,  shaping  their  course  toward  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  they  saw  towering 
in  the  east,  and  near  to  which  they  expected  to 
find  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  continued  to  see  the 
skeletons  of  buffaloes  scattered  about  the  plain  in 
every  direction,  which  showed  that  there  had 
been  much  hunting  here  by  the  Indians  in  the  re- 
cent season.  Further  on  they  crossed  a large  In- 
dian trail,  forming  a deep  path,  about  fifteen  days 
old,  which  went  in  a north  direction.  They  con- 
cluded it  to  have  been  made  by  some  numerous 
band  of  Crows,  who  had  hunted  in  this  country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

On  the  following  day  they  forded  a stream  of 
considerable  magnitude,  with  banks  clothed  with 
pine  trees.  Amopg  these  they  found  the  traces 
of  a large  Indian  camp,  which  had  evidently  been 
the  headquarters  of  a hunting  expedition,  from  the 
great  quantities  of  buffalo  bones  strewed  about 
the  neighborhood.  The  camp  had  apparently 
been  abandoned  about  a month. 

In  the  centre  was  a singular  lodge  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  supported  by  the 
trunks  of  twenty  trees,  about  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  forty-four  feet  long.  Across  these 
were  laid  branches  of  pine  and  willow  trees,  so  as 
to  yield  a tolerable  shade.  At  the  west  end,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  door,  three  bodies  lay 
interred  with  their  feet  toward  the  east.  At  the 
head  of  each  grave  was  a branch  of  red  cedar 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground.  At  the  foot  was  a 
large  buffalo’s  skull,  painted  black.  Savage  or- 
naments were  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  a great  number  of  children’s  mocca- 
sons.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  building,  and 
the  time  and  labor  that  must  have  been  expended 
in  erecting  it,  the  bodies  which  it  contained  were 
probably  those  of  noted  warriors  and  hunters. 

The  next  day,  October  17th,  they  passed  two 
large  tributary  streams  of  the  Spanish  River.  They 
took  their  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
which  ranged  along  to  the  east,  stupendously 
high  and  rugged,  composed  of  vast  masses  of 
black  rock,  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  covered 
in  many  places  with  snow.  This  day  they  saw  a 
few  buffalo  bulls,  and  some  antelopes,  but  could 
not  kill  any  ; and  their  stock  of  provisions  began' 
to  grow  scanty  as  well  as  poor. 

On  the  1 8th,  after  crossing  a mountain  ridge, 
and  traversing  a plain,  they  waded  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Spanish  River,  and  on  ascending 
its  bank,  met  with  about  a hundred  and  thirty 
Snake  Indians.  They  were  friendly  in  their  de- 
meanor, and  conducted  them  to  their  encamp- 
ment, which  was  about  three  miles  distant.  It 
consisted  of  about  forty  wigwams,  constructed 
principally  of  pine  branches.  The  Snakes,  like 
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most  of  their  nation,  were  very  poor  ; the  ma- 
rauding' Crows,  in  their  late  excursion  through 
the  country,  had  picked  this  unlucky  band  to  the 
very  bone,  carrying  off  their  horses,  several  of  their 
squaws,  and  most  of  their  effects.  In  spite  of 
their  poverty,  they  were  hospitable-in  the  extreme, 
and  made  the  hungry  strangers  welcome  to  their 
cabins.  A few  trinkets  procured  from  them  a 
supply  of  buffalo  meat,  and  of  leather  for  mocca- 
sons%  of  which  the  party  were  greatly  in  need. 
The  most  valuable  prize  obtained  from  them,  how- 
ever, was  a horse  ; it  was  a sorry  old  animal,  in 
truth,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
the  poor  fellows,  after  the  fell  swqop  of  the 
Crows  ; yet  this  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  to  their  guests  for  a pistol,  an  axe,  a knife, 
and  a few  olher  trifling  articles. 

They  had  doleful  stories  to  tell  of  Uie  Crows, 
who  were  encamped  on  a river  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east,  and  were  in  such  force  that  they 
dared  not  venture  to  seek  any  satisfaction  for 
their  outrages,  or  to  get  back  a horse  or  squaw. 
They  endeavored  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
their  visitors  by  accounts  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  on  lonely  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers by  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  Some  of  these 
were  exaggerations  of  the  outrages  already  men- 
tioned, sustained  by  some  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Hunt’s  expedition  ; others  were  in 
all  probability  sheer  fabrications,  to  which  the 
Snakes  seem  to  have  been  a little  prone.  Mr. 
Stuart  assured  them  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  whites  would  make  their  power  to 
be  felt  throughout  that  country  and  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  these  misdeeds. 
The  Snakes  expressed  great  joy  at  the  intelligence, 
and  offered  their  services  to  aid  the  righteous 
cause,  brightening  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  the 
field  with  such  potent  allies,  and  doubtless  antici- 
pating their  turn  at  stealing  horses  and  abducting 
squaws.  Their  offers  of  course  were  accepted  ; 
the  calumet  of  peace  was  produced,  and  the  two 
forlorn  powers  smoked  eternal  friendship  be- 
tween themselves,  and  vengeance  upon  their  com- 
mon spoilers,  the  Crows. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  (October 
19th),  the  travelers  had  loaded  their  old  horse 
with  buffalo  meat,  sufficient  for  five  days’  provi- 
sions, and,  taking  leave  of  their  new  allies,  the  poor 
but  hospitable  Snakes,  set  forth  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter spirits,  though  the  increasing  cold  of  the 
weather  and  the  sight  of  the  snowy  mountains 
which  they  had  yet  to  traverse,  were  enough  to 
chill  their  very  hearts.  The  country  along  this 
branch  of  the  Spanish  River,  as  far  as  they  could 
see,  was  perfectly  level,  bounded  by  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  both  to  the  east  and  west.  They 
proceeded  about  three  miles  to  the  south,  where 
they  came  again  upon  the  large  trail  of  Crow  In- 
dians, which  they  had  crossed  four  days  previous- 
ly, made,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  marauding  band 
that  had  plundered  the  Snakes  ; and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  latter,  was  now  en- 
camped on  a stream  to  the  eastward.  The  trail 
kept  on  to  the  southeast,  and  was  so  well  beaten  by 
horse  and  foot,  that  they  supposed  at  least  a hun- 
dred lodges  had  passed  along  it.  As  it  formed, 
therefore,  a convenient  highway,  and  ran  in  a 
proper  direction,  they  turned  into  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  along  it  as  far  as  safety  would  per- 
mit ; as  the  Crow  encampment  must  be  some  dis- 


tance off,  and  it  was  not  likely  those  savages 
would  return  upon  their  steps.  They  travelled 
forward,  therefore,  all  that  clay,  in  the  track  of 
their  dangerous  predecessors,  which  led  them 
across  mountain  streams,  and  along  ridges,  and 
through  narrow  valleys,  all  tending  generally  to- 
ward the  southeast.  The  wind  blew  coldly  from 
the  northeast,  with  occasional,  flurries  of  snow, 
which  made  them  encamp  early,  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  a brook.  The  two  Canadians,  Valide 
and  Le  Clerc,  killed  a young  buffalo  bull  in  the 
evening,  which  was  in  good  condition,  and  afford- 
ed them  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  They 
loaded  their  spits,  therefore,  and  crammed  their 
camp  kettle  with  meat,  and  while  the  wind 
whistled,  and  the  snow  whirled  around  them,  hud- 
dled round  a rousing  fire,  basked  in  its  warmth, 
and  comforted  both  soul  and  body  with  a hearty 
and  invigorating  meal.  No  enjoyments  have 
greater  zest  than  these,  snatched  in  the  very  midst 
of  difficulty  and  danger  ; and  it  is  probable  the 
poor  wayworn  and  weather-beaten  travellers  rel- 
ished these  creature  comforts  the  more  highly 
from  the  surrounding  desolation,  and  the  danger- 
ous proximity  of  the  Crows. 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  night  made 
it  late  in  the  morning  before  the  party  loaded  their 
solitary  pack-horse,  and  resumed  their  march. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Crow  trace 
which  they  were  following  changed  its  direction, 
and  bore  to  the  north  of  east.  They  had  already 
begun  to  feel  themselves  on  dangerous  ground  in 
keeping  along  it,  as  they  might  be  descried  by 
some  scouts  and  spies  of  that  race  of  Ishmaelites/ 
whose  predatory  life  required  them  to  be  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  On  seeing  the  trace  turn  so  much 
to  the  north,  therefore,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
kept  on  their  course  to  the  southeast  for  eighteen 
miles,  through  a beautifully  undulating  country, 
having  the  main  chain  of  mountains  on  the  left, 
and  a considerably  elevated  ridge  on  the  right. 
Here  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides  Wind 
River  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Spanish  Rivers  ends  abruptly,  and  winding  to  the 
north  of  east,  becomes  the  dividing  barrier  be- 
tween a branch  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Cheyenne 
Rivers,  and  those  head  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Missouri  below  the  Sioux  country. 

The  ridge  which  lay  on  the  right  of  the  travel- 
lers having  now  become  very  low,  they  passed  over 
it,  and  came  into  a level  plain  about  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  incrusted  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  with  salt  as  white  as  snow. 
This  is  furnished  by  numerous  salt  springs  of 
limpid  water,  which  are  continually  welling  up, 
overflowing  their  borders  and  forming  beautiful 
crystallizations.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior 
are  excessively  fond  of  this  salt,  and  repair  to  the 
valley  to  collect  it,  but  it  is  held  in  distaste  by  the 
tribes  of  the  sea-coast,  who  will  eat  nothing  that 
has  been  cured  or  seasoned  by  it. 

This  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  in  the  open  prairie.  The  northeast 
wind  was  keen  and  cutting  ; they  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  make  a fire,  but  a scanty  growth  of 
sage,  or  wormwood,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  their  blankets,  and  huddle  them- 
selves in  their  “ nests,”  at  an  early  hour.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  M’Lellan,  who  had 
now  regained  his  strength,  killed  a buffalo,  but  it 
was  some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  they  post- 
poned supplying  themselves  from  the  carcass  un- 
til the  following  morning. 

The  next  day  (October  21st)  the  cold  continued, 
accompanied  by  snow.  They  set  forward  o« 
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their  bleak  and  toilsome  way,  keeping  to  the  east- 
northeast,  toward  the  lofty  summit  of  a moun- 
tain, which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross. 
Before  they  reached  its  base  they  passed  another 
large  trail,  steering  a.  little  to  the  right  of  the 
point  of  the  mountain.  This  they  presumed  to 
have  been  made  by  another  band  of  Crows,  who 
had  probably  been  hunting  lower  down  on  the 
Spanish  River. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to 
encamp  at  the  end  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  found  sufficient  dry 
aspen  trees  to  supply  them  with  fire,  but  they 
sought  in  vain  about  the  neighborhood  for  a 
spring  or  rill  of  water. 

At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  the  march, 
scrambling  up  the  mountain  side  for  the  distance 
of  eight  painful  miles.  From  the  casual  hints 
given  in  the  travelling  memoranda  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
this  mountain  would  seem  to  offer  a rich  field  of 
speculation  for  the  geologist.  Here  was  a plain 
three  miles  in  diameter,  strewed  with  pumice 
stone  and  other  volcanic  reliques,  with  a lake  in 
the  centre,  occupying  what  had  probably  been 
the  crater.  Here  were  also,  in  some  places,  de- 
posits of  marine  shells,  indicating  that  this  moun- 
tain crest  had  at  some  remote  period  been  below 
the  waves. 

After  pausing  to  repose,  and  to  enjoy  these 
grand  but  savage  and  awful  scenes,  they  began 
to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  along  deep 
ravines  and  defiles,  overhung  with  crags  and 
cliffs,  among  which  they  beheld  numbers  of  the 
ahsahta  or  bighorn,  skipping  fearlessly  from  rock 
to  rock.  Two  of  them  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  with  their  rifles,  as  they  peered  fear- 
lessly from  the  brow  of  their  airy  precipices. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  travel- 
lers found  a rill  of  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth, 
and  resembling  in  look  and  taste  the  water  of  the 
Missouri.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
supped  sumptuously  upon  their  mountain  mutton, 
which  they  found  in  good  condition,  and  extreme- 
ly well  tasted. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  intensely  cold. 
Early  in  the  day  they  came  upon  a stream  run- 
ning to  the  east,  between  low  hills  of  bluish  earth, 
strongly  impregnated  with  copperas.  Mr.  Stuart 
supposed  this  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  and  determined  to  follow  its  banks. 
After  a march  of  twenty-six  miles,  however  he  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  a hill,  the  prospect  of 
which  induced  him  to  alter  his  intention.  He  be- 
held, in  every  direction  south  of  east,  a vast  plain, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  through  which 
wandered  the  stream  in  question,  in  a south- 
southeast  direction.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri.  He  now  gave  up  all  idea 
of  taking  the  stream  for  his  guide,  and  shaped  his 
course  toward  a range  of  mountains  in  the  east, 
about  sixty  miles  distant,  near  which  he  hoped  to 
find  another  stream. 

The  weather  was  now  so  severe,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  travelling  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to 
halt  for  the  winter,  at  the  first  eligible  place. 
That  night  they  had  to  encamp  on  the  open 
prairie,  near  a scanty  pool  of  water,  and  without 
any  wood  to  make  a fire.  The  northeast  wind 
blew  keenly  across  the  naked  waste,  and  they 
were  fain  to  decamp  from  their  inhospitable  bi- 
vouac before  the  dawn. 

For  two  days  they  kept  on  in  an  eastward  di- 
rection, against  wintry  blasts  and  occasional 
snow  storms.  They  suffered,  also,  from  scarcity 


of  water,  having  occasionally  to  use  melted 
snow  ; this,  with  the  want  of  pasturage,  reduced 
their  old  pack-horse  sadly.  They  saw  many 
tracks  of  buffa]o,  and  some  few  bulls,  which,  how- 
ever, got-the  wind  of  them,  and  scampered  off. 

On  the  26th  of  October  they  steered  east-north- 
east, for  a wooded  ravine,  in  a mountain  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  base  of  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  discovered  an  abundant  stream, 
running  between  widowed  banks.  Here  they 
halted  for  the  night,  and  Ben  Jones  having  luckily 
trapped  a beaver,  and  killed  two  buffalo  bulls, 
they  remained  all  the  next  day  encamped,  feast- 
ing and  reposing,  and  allowing  their  jaded  horse 
to  rest  from  his  labors. 

The  little  stream  on  which  they  were  encamped, 
was  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Missouri  ; it  was,  in  fact,  the 
northern  fork,  or  branch  of  that  river,  though 
this  the  travellers  did  not  discover  until  long  after- 
ward. Pursuing  the  course  of  this  stream  for 
about  twenty  miles,  they  came  to  where  it  forced 
a passage  through  a range  of  high  hills  covered 
with  cedars,  into  an  extensive  low  country,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  buffa- 
lo. Here  they  killed  three  cows,  which  were  the 
first  they  had  been  able  to  get,  having  hitherto 
had  to  content  themselves  with  bull  beef,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  very  poor.  The  hump 
meat  afforded  them  a repast  fit  for  an  epicure. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  they  came  to 
where  the  stream,  now  increased  to  a considera- 
ble size,  poured  along  in  a ravine  between  preci- 
pices of  red  stone,  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
For  some  distance  it  dashed  along,  over  huge 
masses  of  rock,  with  foaming  violence,  as  if  exas- 
perated by  being  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
channel,  and  at  length  leaped  down  a chasm 
that  looked  dark  and  frightful  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

For  a part  of  the  next  day,  the  wild  river,  in  its 
capricious  wanderings,  led  them  through  a vari- 
ety of  striking  scenes.  At  one  time  they  were 
upon  high  plains,  like  platforms  among  the  moun- 
tains, with  herds  of  buffaloes  roaming  about  them  ; 
at  another,  among  rude  rocky  defiles,  broken  into 
cliffs  and  precipices,  where  the  black-tailed  deer 
bounded  off  among  the  crags,  and  the  bighorn 
basked  on  the  sunny  brow  of  the  precipice. 

. In  the  after  part  of  the  day  they  came  to 
another  scene,  surpassing  in  savage  grandeur 
those  already  described.  They  had  been  travel- 
ling for  some  distance  through  a pass  of  the 
mountains,  keeping  parallel  with  the  river,  as  it 
roared  along,  out  of  sight,  through  a deep  ravine. 
Sometimes  their  devious  path  approached  the  mar- 
gin of  cliffs  below  which  the  river  foamed  and 
boiled  and  whirled  among  the  masses  of  rock  that 
had  fallen  into  its  channel.  As  they  crept  cau- 
tiously on,  leading  their  solitary  pack-horse  along 
these  giddy  heights,  they  all  at  once  came  to 
where  the  river  thundered  down  a succession  of 
precipices,  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray,  and  mak- 
ing a prodigious  din  and  uproar.  The  travellers 
remained,  for  a time,  gazing  with  mingled  awe 
and  delight,  at  this  furious  cataract,  to  which  Mr. 
Stuart  gave,  from  the  color  of  the  impending 
rocks,  the  name  of  “ The  Fiery  Narrows.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  travellers  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  cataract.  The  night 
was  cold,  with  partial  showers  of  rain  and  sleet 
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The  morning  dawned  gloomily,  the  skies  were 
sullen  and  overcast,  and  threatened  further 
storms  ; but  the  little  band  resumed  their  journey, 
in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The  increasing  rigor 
of  the  season,  however,  which  makes  itself  felt 
early  in  these  mountainous  regions,  and  on  these 
naked  and  elevated  plains,  brought  them  to  a 
pause,  and  a serious  deliberation,  afteF  they  had 
descended  about  thirty  miles  further  along  the 
course  of  the  river. 

All  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  their  journey  on  foot  at  this 
inclement  season.  They  had  still  many  hundred 
miles  to  traverse  before  they  should  reach  the 
main  course  of  the  Missouri,  and  their  route 
would  lay  over  immense  prairies,  naked  aud 
bleak,  and  destitute  of  fuel.  The  question  then 
was,  where  to  choose  their  wintering  place,  and 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  further  down  the  river. 
They  had  at  first  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
head  waters,  or  tributary  streams,  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Afterward,  they  had  believed  it  to  be  the 
Rapid,  or  Quicourt  River,  in  which  opinion  they 
had  not  come  nearer  to  the  truth  ; they  now, 
however,  were  persuaded,  with  equal  fallacy,  by 
its  inclining  somewhat  to  the  north  of  east,  that 
it  was  the  Cheyenne.  If  so,  by  continuing  down 
it  much  further  they  must  arrive  among  the  In- 
dians, from  whom  the  river  takes  its  name. 
Among  these  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of 
the  Sioux  tribe.  These  would  apprise  their  rela- 
tives, the  piratical  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  of  the 
approach  of  a band  of  white  traders  ; so  that,  in 
the  springtime,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  waylaid 
and  robbed  on  their  way  down  the  river,  by  some 
party  in  ambush  upon  its  banks. 

Even  should  this  prove  to  be  the  Ouicourt  or 
Rapid  River,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  winter 
much  further  down  upon  its  banks,  as,  though 
they  might  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  Sioux,  they 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Poncas,  a 
tribe  nearly  as  dangerous.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, since  they  must  winter  somewhere  on  this 
side  of  the  Missouri,  to  descend  no  lo\yer,  but  to 
keep  up  in  these  solitary  regions,  where  they 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  molestation. 

They  were  brought  the  more  promptly  and 
unanimously  to  this  decision,  by  coming  upon  an 
excellent  wintering  place,  that  promised  everything 
requisite  for  their  comfort.  It  was  on  a fine  bend 
of  the  river,  just  below  where  it  issued  out  from 
among  a ridge  of  mountains,  and  bent  toward 
the  northeast.  Here  was  a beautiful  low  point  of 
land,  covered  by  cotton-woodr  and  surrounded  by 
a thick  growth  of  willow,  so  as  to  yield  both 
shelter  and  fuel,  as  well  as  materials  for  building. 
The  river  swept  by  in  a strong  current,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.*  To  the  southeast 
were  mountains  of  moderate  height,  the  nearest 
about  two  miles  off,  but  the  whole  chain  ranging 
to  the  east,  south,  and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Their  summits  were  crowned  with 
extensive  tracts  of  pitch  pine,  checkered  with  small 
patches  of  the  quivering  aspen.  Lower  down 
were  thick  forests  of  firs  and  red  cedars,  growing 
out  in  many  places  from  the  very  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  The  mountains  were  broken  and  precipi- 
tous, with  huge  bfuffs  protruding  from  among  the 
forests.  Their  rocky  recesses  and  beetling  cliffs 
afforded  retreats  to  innumerable  flocks  of  the 
bighorn,  while  their  woody  summits  and  ravines 
abounded  with  bears  and  black-tailed  deer.  These, 
with  the  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  that  ranged 
the  lower  grounds  along  the  river,  promised  the 
travellers  abundant  cheer  in  their  winter  quarters. 


On  the  2d  of  November,  therefore,  they  pitched 
their  camp  for  the  winter,  on  the  woody  point, 
and  their  first  thought  was  to  obtain  a supply  of 
provisions.  Ben  Jones  and  the  two  Canadians 
accordingly  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  two 
others  of  the  party,  leaving  but  one  to  watch  the 
camp.  Their  hunting  was  uncommonly  success- 
ful. In  the  course  of  two  days  they  killed  thirty- 
two  buffaloes,  and  collected  their  meat  on  the 
margin  of  a small  brook,  about  a mile  distant. 
Fortunately,  a severe  frost  froze  the  river,  so  that 
the  meat  was  easily  transported  to  the  encamp- 
ment. On  a succeeding  day,  a herd  of  buffalo 
came  trampling  through  the  woody  bottom  on 
the  river  banks,  and  fifteen  more  were  killed. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was 
game  of  a more  dangerous  nature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Crooks  had  wander- 
ed about  a mile  from  the  camp,  and  had  ascend- 
ed a small  hill  commanding  a view  of  the  river. 
He  was  without  his  rifle,  a rare  circumstance,  for 
in  these  wild  regions,  where  one  may  put  up  a 
wild  animal,  or  a wild  Indian,  at  every  turn,  it  is 
customary  never  to  stir  from  the  camp-fire  un- 
armed. The  hill  where  he  stood  overlooked  the 
place  where  the  massacre  of  the  buffalo  had  taken 
place.  As  he  was  looking  around  on  the  prospect 
his  eye  was  caught  by  an  object  below,  moving 
directly  toward  him.  To  his  dismay  he  discov- 
ered it  to  be  a grizzly  bear,  with  two  cubs.  There 
was  no  tree  at  hand  into  which  he  could  climb  ; 
to  run  would  only  be  to  provoke  pursuit,  and  he 
should  soon  be  overtaken.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  therefore,  and  lay  motionless,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  animal  with  intense 
anxiety.  It  continued  to  advance  until  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  when  it  turned,  and  made  into  the 
woods,  having  probably  gorged  itself  with  buffa- 
lo flesh.  Mr.  Crooks  made  all  haste  back  to  the 
camp,  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  and  determining 
never  to  stir  out  again  without  his  rifle.  A few 
days  after  this  circumstance,  a grizzly  bear  was 
shot  in  the  neighborhood  by  Mr.  Miller. 

As  the  slaughter  of  so  many  buffaloes  had  pro- 
vided the  party  with  beef  for  the  winter,  in  case 
they  met  with  no  further  supply,  they  now  set  to 
work,  heart  and  hand,  to  build  a comfortable 
wigwam.'  In  a little  while  the  woody  promontory 
rang  with  the  unwonted  sound  of  the  axe.  Some 
of  its  lofty  trees  were  laid  low,  and  by  the  second 
evening  the  cabin  was  complete.  It  was  eight 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  long.  The  walls 
were  six  feet  high,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  buffalo  skins.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by  a hole  in 
the  roof. 

The  hunters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure  deer 
skins  for  garments,  moccasons,  and  other.pur- 
poses.  They  made  the  mountains  echo  with  Iheir 
rifles,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  days’  hunting, 
killed  twenty-eight  bighorns  and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  now  revelled  in  abundance.  After 
all  that  they  had  suffered  from  hunger,  cold,  fa- 
tigue, and  watchfulness  ; after  all  their  perils 
from  treacherous  and  savage  men,  they  exulted 
in  the  snugness  and  security  of  their  isolated 
cabin,  hidden,  as  they  thought,  even  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  and  stored  with  crea- 
ture comforts  ; and  they  looked  forward  to  a win- 
ter of  peace  and  quietness  ; of  roasting,  and  boil- 
ing, and  broiling,  and  feasting  upon  venison,  and 
mountain  mutton,  and  bear's  meat,  and  marrow 
bones,  and  buffalo  humps,  and  other  hunter’s 
dainties,  and  of  dosing  and  reposing  round  their 
fire,  and  gossiping  over  past  dangers  and  adven* 
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tures,  and  telling  long  hunting  stories,  until 
spring  should  return  ; when  they  would  make 
canoes  of  buffalo  skins  and  float  themselves  down 
the  river.  , 

From  such  halcyon  dreams  they  were  startled 
one  morning  at  daybreak,  by  a savage  yell.  They 
started  up,  and  seized  their  rifles.  The  yell  was 
repeated  by  two  or  three  voices.  Cautiously  peep- 
ing out,  they  beheld,  to  their  dismay,  several  In- 
dian warriors  among  the  trees,  all  armed  and 
painted  in  warlike  style  ; being  evidently  bent  on 
some  hostile  purpose. 

Miller  changed  countenance  as  he  regarded 
them.  “ We  are  in  trouble,  ” said  he,  “ these  are 
some  of  the  rascally  Arapahays  that  robbed  me 
last  year.”  Not  a word  was  uttered  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  but  they  silently  slung  their  powder 
horns  and  ball  pouches,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
M’Lellan.who  had  taken  his  gun  to  pieces  the  even- 
ing before,  put  it  together  in  all  haste.  He  pro- 
posed that  they  should  break  out  the  clay  from  be- 
tween the  logs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy. 

“ Not  yet,”  replied  Stuart  ; “ it  will  not  do  to 
show  fear  or  distrust  ; we  must  first  hold  a parley. 
Some  one  must  go  out  and  meet  them  as  a friend.” 

Who  was  to  undertake  the  task  ? it  was  full  of 
peril,  as  the  envoy  might  be  shot  down  at  the 
threshold. 

“ The  leader  of  a party,  ” said  Miller,  “ always 
takes  the  advance.” 

“Good!”  replied  Stuart  ; “ I am  ready.”  He 
immediately  went  forth  ; one  of  the  Canadians 
followed  him  ; the  rest  of  the  party  remained  in 
garrison,  to  keep  the  savages  in  check. 

Stuart  advanced  holding  his  rifle  in  one  hand, 
and  extending  the  other  to  the  savage  that  appear- 
ed to  be  the  chief.  The  latter  stepped  forward 
and  took  it  ; his  men  followed  his  example,  and 
all  shook  hands  with  Stuart,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. They  now  explained  their  errand.  They 
were  a war  party  of  Arapahay  braves.  Their  vil- 
lage lay  on  a stream  several  days’  journey  to  the 
eastward.  It  had  been  attacked  and  ravaged  dur- 
ing their  absence,  by  a band  of  Crows,  who  had 
carried  off  several  of  their  women,  and  most  of 
their  horses.  They  were  in  quest  of  vengeance. 
For  sixteen  days  they  had  been  tracking  the  Crows 
about  the  mountains,  but  had  not  yet  come  upon 
them.  In  the  meantime  they  had  ' met  with 
scarcely  any  game,  and  were  half  famished. 
About  two  days  previously,  they  had  heard  the 
report  of  firearms  among  the  mountains,  and  on 
searching  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  had  come 
to  a place  where  a deer  had  been  killed.  They 
had  immediately  put  themselves  upon  the  track  of 
the  hunters,  and  by  following  it  up,  had  arrived 
at  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  invited  the  chief  and  another, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut, 
but  made  signs  that  no  one  else  was  to  enter. 
The  rest  halted  at  the  door  ; others  came  strag- 
gling up,  until  the  whole  party,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-three,  were  gathered  before  the  hut. 
They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  toma- 
hawks, and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few  with 
guns.  All  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war,  and 
had  a wild  and  fierce  appearance.  Mr.  Miller 
recognized  among  them  some  of  the  very  fellows 
who  had  robbed  him  in  the  preceding  year  ; and 
put  his  comrades  upon  their  guard.  Every  man 
stood  ready  to  resist  the  first  act  of  hostility  ; the 
savages,  however,  conducted  themselves  peace- 
ably, and  showed  none  of  that  swaggering  arro- 
gance which  a war  party  is  apt  to  assume. 


On  entering  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant 
cast  a wistful  look  at  the  rafters,  laden  with  veni- 
son and  buffalo  meat.  Mr.  Stuart  made  a merit 
of  necessity,  and  invited  them  to  help  themselves. 
They  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed.  The  ralters 
were  Soon  eased  of  their  burden  ; venison  and 
beef  wrere  passed  out  to  the  crew  before  the  door, 
and  a scene  of  gormandizing  commenced,  o{ 
which  few  can  have  an  idea,  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  gastronomic  powers  of  an  Indian,  after 
an  interval  of  fasting.  This  was  kept  up  through- 
out the  day  ; they  paused  now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  for  a brief  interval,  but  only  to  return  to  the 
charge  with  renewed  ardor.  The  chief  and  the 
lieutenant  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  vigor  and 
perseverance  of  their  attacks  ; as  if,  from  their 
station,  they  were  bound  to  signalize  themselves 
in  all  onslaughts.  Mr.  Stuart  kept  them  well 
supplied  with  choice  bits,  for  it  was  his  policy  to 
overfeed  them,  and  keep  them  from  leaving  the  hut, 
where  they  served  as  hostages  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  their  followers.  Once,  only,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  did  the  chief  sally  forth.  Mr.  Stuart 
and  one  of  his  men  accompanied  him,  armed  with 
their  rifles,  but  without  betraying  any  distrust. 
The  chieftain  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  at- 
tack upon  the  larder.  In  a word,  he  and  his 
worthy  coadjutor,  the  lieutenant,  ate  until  they 
were  both  stupefied. 

Toward  the  evening  the  Indians  made  their 
preparations  for  the  night  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war  parties.  Those  outside  of  the  hut  threw 
up  two  breastworks,  into  which  they  retired  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour,  and  slept  like  overfed 
hounds.  As  to  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant,  they 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the  course  of 
which,  they,  two  or  three  times,  got  up  to  eat. 
The  travellers  took  turns,  one  at  a time,  to  mount 
guard  until  the  morning. 

Scarce  had  the  day  dawned,  when  the  gorman- 
dizing was  renewed  by  the  whole  band,  and  carried 
on  with  surprising  vigor  until  ten  o’clock,  when 
all  prepared  to  depart.  They  had  six  days’  jour- 
ney yet  to  make,  they  said,  before  they  should 
come  up  \vith  the  Crows,  who  they  understood 
were  encamped  on  a river  to  the  northward. 
Their  way  lay  through  a hungry  country  where 
there  was  no  game  ; they  would,  moreover,  have 
but  little  time  to  hunt  ; they,  therefore,  craved 
a small  supply  of  provisions  for  their  journey. 
Mr.  Stuart  again  invited  them  to  help  themselves. 
They  did  so  with  keen  forethought,  loading  them- 
selves with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  and 
leaving  the  late  plenteous  larder  far  gone  in  a 
consumption.  Their  next  request  was  for  a sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  having  guns,  but  no  powder 
and  ball.  They  promised  to  pay  magnificently 
out  of  the  spoils  of  their  foray.  “ We  are  poor 
now,”  said  they,  “ and  are  obliged  to  go  on  foot, 
but  we  shall  soon  come  back  laden  with  booty, 
and  all  mounted  on  horseback,  with  scalps  hang- 
ing at  our  bridles.  We  will  then  give  each  of  you 
a horse  to  keep  you  from  being  tired  on  your  jour- 
ney.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Stuart,  “ when  you  bring  the 
horses,  you  shall  have  the  ammunition,  but  not 
before.”  The  Indians  saw  by  his  determined 
tone,  that  all  further  entreaty  would  be  unavail- 
ing, so  they  desisted,  with  a good-humored  laugh, 
and  went  off  exceedingly  well  freighted,  both 
within  and  without,  promising  to  be  back  again 
in  the  course  of  a fortnight. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of -hearing,  than  the 
luckless  travellers  held  another  counsel.  The  se- 
curity of  their  cabin  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all 
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their  dreams  of  a quiet  and  cosy  winter.  They 
were  between  two  fires.  On  one  side  were  their 
old  enemies,  the  Crows,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Arapahays,  no  less  dangerous  freebooter's.  As 
to  the  moderation  ol  this  war  party,  they  -consid- 
ered it  assumed,  to  put  them  off  their  guard 
against  some  more  favorable  oppqrtunity  for  a 
surprisal.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  not  to 
await  their  return,  but  to  abandon,  with  all  speed, 
this  dangerous  neighborhood.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  their  recent  visitors,  they  were  led  to 
believe,  though  erroneously,  that  they  were  upon 
the  Ouicourt,  or  Rapid  River.  They  proposed 
now  to  keep  along  it  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Missouri  ; but,  should  they  be  prevented  by  the 
rigors  of  the  season  from  proceeding  so  far,  at 
least  to  reach  a part  of  the  river  where  they  might 
be  able  to  construct  canoes  of  greater  strength 
and  durability  than  those  of  buffalo  skins. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they 
bade  adieu,  with  many  a regret,  to  their  comfort- 
able quarters,  where,  for  five  weeks,  they  bad 
been  indulging  the  sweets  of  repose,  of  plenty, 
and  of  fancied  security.  They  were  still  accom- 
panied by  their  veteran  pack-horse,  which  the 
Arapahays  had  omitted  to  steal,  either  because 
they  intended  to  steal  him  on  their  return,  or  be- 
cause they  thought  him  net  worth  stealing. 


CHAPTER  L. 

The  interval  of  comfort  and  repose  which  the 
party  had  enjoyed  in  their  wigwam,  rendered  the 
renewal  of  their  fatigues  intolerable  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  The  snow  lay  deep,  and  was 
slightly  frozen  on  the  surface,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  bear  their  weight.  Their  feet  became  sore  by 
breaking  through  the  crust,  and  their  limbs  weary 
by  floundering  on  without  firm  foothold.  So  ex- 
hausted and  dispirited  were  they, that  they  began  to 
think  it  would  be  better  to  remain  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  than  to  drag  on  thus 
painfully,  with  the  probability  of  perishing  by  the 
way.  Their  miserable  horse  fared  no  better  than 
themselves,  having  for  the  first  day  or  two  no 
other  fodder  than  the  ends  of  willow  twigs,  and 
the  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree. 

They  all,  however,  appeared  to  gain  patience 
and  hardihood  as  they  proceeded,  and  for  four- 
teen days  kept  steadily  on,  making  a distance  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  For  some 
days  the  range  of  mountains  which  had  been  near 
tp  their  wigwam  kept  parallel  to  the  river  at  no 
great  distance,  but  at  length  subsided  into  hills. 
Sometimes  they  found  the  river  bordered  with  al- 
luvial bottoms,  and  groves  with  cotton-wood  and 
willows  ; sometimes  the  adjacent  country  was  na- 
ked and  barren.  In  one  place  it  ran  for  a consid- 
erable distance  between  rocky  hills  and  promon- 
tories covered  with  cedar  and  pitch  pines,  and 
peopled  with  the  bighorn  and  the  mountain  deer  ; 
at  other  places  it  Wandered  through  prairies  well 
stocked  with  buffaloes  and  antelopes.  As  they 
descended  the  course  of  the  river,  they  began  to 
perceive  the  ash  and  white  oak  here  and  there 
among  the  cotton-wood  and  willow  ; and  at  length 
caught  a sight  of  some  wild  horses  on  the  distant 
prairies. 

The  weather  was  various  ; atone  time  the  snow 
lay  deep  ; then  they  had  a genial  day  or  two,  with 
the  mildness,  and  serenity  of  autumn  ; then, 
again,  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  the  river  was 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  them  upon  the  ice. 


During  the  last  three  days  of  their  fortnight’s 
travel,  however,  the  face  of  the  country  changed. 
The  timber  gradually  diminished,  until  they  could 
scarcely  find  fuel  sufficient  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  game  grew  more  and  more  scanty,  and, 
finally,  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a few  miserable 
broken-down  buffalo  bulls,  not  worth  killing.  The 
snow  lay  filteen  inches  deep,  and  made  the  tra- 
velling grievously  painful  and  toilsome.  At 
length,  they  came  to  an  immense  plain,  where  no 
vestige  of  timber  was  to  be  seen  ; nor  a single 
quadruped  to  enliven  the  desolate  landscape. 
Here,  then,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  held 
another  consultation.  The  width  of  the  river, 
which  was  upward  of  a mile,  its  extreme  shallow- 
ness, the  frequency  of  quicksands,  and  various 
other  characteristics,  had  at  length  made  them 
sensible  Of  their  errors  with  respect  to  it,  and  they 
now  came  to  the  correct  coclusion,  that  they  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  or  Shallow  River. 
What  were  they  to  do  ? Pursue  its  course  to  the 
Missouri  ? To  go  on  at  this  season  of  the  year 
seemed  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  either  food  or  firing.  The 
country  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  though  there 
might  be  drift-wood  along  the  river,  it  lay  too 
deep  beneath  the  snow  for  them  to  find  it. 

The  weather  was  threatening  a change,  and  a 
snow-storm  on  these  boundless  wastes,  might 
prove  as  fatal  as  a whirlwind  of  sand  on  an  Ara- 
bian desert.  After  much  dreary  deliberation,  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  retrace  their  three 
last  days’  journey  of  seventy-seven  miles,  to  a 
place  which  they  had  remarked  where  there  was 
a sheltering  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  a country 
abundant  in  game.  Here  they  would  once  more 
set  up  their  winter  quarters,  and  await  the  open- 
ing of  the  navigation  to  launch  themselves  in  ca- 
noes. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  December,  they 
faced  about,  retraced  their  steps,  and  on  the  30th, 
regained  the  part  of  the  river  in  question.  Here 
the  alluvial  bottom  was  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  thickly  covered  with  a forest  of  cotton- 
wood trees  ; while  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered 
about  the  neighboring  prairie,  several  of  which 
soon  fell  beneath  their  rifles. 

They  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in 
a grove  where  there  were  trees  large  enough  for 
canoes.  Here  they  put  up  a shed  for  immediate 
shelter,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a hut. 
New  Year’s  day  dawned  when,  as  yet,  but  one 
wall  of-  their  cabin  was  completed  ; the  genial 
and  jovial  day,  however,  was  not  permitted  to 
pass  uncelebrated,  even  by  this  weather-beaten 
crew  of  wanderers.  All  work  was  suspended,  ex- 
cept that  of  roasting  and  boiling.  The  choicest  of 
the  buffalo  meat,  with  tongues,  and  humps,  and 
marrow  bones,  were  devoured  in  quantities  that 
would  astonish  any  one  that  has  not  lived  among 
hunters  or  Indians  ; and  as  an  extra  regale,  having 
no  tobacco  left,  they  cutup  an  old  tobacco  pouch, 
still  redolent  with  the  potent  herb,  and  smoked  it 
in  honor  of  the  day.  Thus  for  a time,  in  present 
revelry,  however  uncouth,  they  forgot  all  past 
troubles  and  all  anxieties  about  the  future,,  and 
their  forlorn  wigwam  echoed  to  the  sound  of  gay- 
ety. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labors, and  by 
the  6th  of  the  month  it  was  complete.  They 
soon  killed  abundance  of  buffalo,  and  again  laid 
in  a stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  party  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their  sec- 
ond cantonment.  The  winter  passed  away  without 
any  Indian  visitors,  and  the  game  continued  to  be 
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plenty  in  the  neighborhood.  They  felled  two 
large  trees,  and  shaped  them  into  canoes  ; and, 
as  the  spring  opened,  and  a thaw  of  several  days’ 
continuance  melted  the  ice  in  the  river,  they  made 
every  preparation  for  embarking.  On  the  8th  of 
March  they  launched  forth  in  their  canoes,  but  soon 
found  that  the  river  had  not  depth  sufficient  even 
for  such  slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a wide 
but  extremely  shallow  stream,  with  many  sand- 
bars, and  occasionally  various  channels.  They 
got  one  of  their  canoes  ,a  few  miles  down  it,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  sometimes  wading  and  drag- 
ging it  over  the  shoals  ; at  length  they  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  resume  their  journey 
on  foot,  aided  by  their  faithful  old  pack-horse, 
who  ha.d  recruited  strength  during  the  repose  of 
the  winter.  f 

The  weather  delayed  them  for  a few  days,  hav- 
ing suddenly  become  more  rigorous  than  it  had 
been  at  any  time  during  the  winter  ; but  on  the 
?oth'  of  March  they  were  again  on  their  journey. 

In  two  days  they  arrived  at  the  vast  naked 
prairie,  the  wintry  aspect  of  which  had  caused 
them,  in  December,  to  pause  and  turn  back.  It 
was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of  spring, 
and  plentifully  stocked  with  game.  Still,  when 
obliged  to  bivouac  on  its  bare  surface,  without 
any  shelter,  and  by  a scanty  fire  of  dry  buffalo 
dung,  they  found  the  night  blasts  piercing  cold. 
On  one  occasion  a herd  of  buffalo  straying  near 
their  evening  camp,  they  killed  three  of  them 
merely  for  their  hides,  wherewith  to  make  a 
shelter  for  the  night. 

They  continued  on  for  upward  of  a hundred 
miles  ; with  vast  prairies  extending  before  them 
as  they  advanced  ; sometimes  diversified  by  un- 
dulating hills,  but  destitute  of  trees.  In  one  place 
they  saw  a gang  of  sixty-five  wild  horses,  but  as 
to  the  buffaloes,  they  seemed  absolutely  to  cover 
the  country.  Wild  geese  abounded,  and  they 
passed  extensive  swamps  that  were  alive  with  in- 
numerable flocks  of  water-iowl,  among  which 
were  a few  swans,  but  an  endless  variety  of  ducks. 

The  river  continued  a winding  course  to  the 
east-northeast,  nearly  a mile  in  width,  but  too 
shallow  to  float  even  an  empty  canoe.  The  coun- 
try spread  out  into  a vast  level  plain,  bounded  by 
the  horizon  alone,  excepting  to  the  north,  where 
a line  of  hills  seemed  like  a long  promontory, 
stretching  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The 
dreary  sameness  of  the  prairie  wastes  began  to 
grow  extremely  irksome.  The  travellers  longed 
for  the  sight  of  a forest  or  grove,  or  single  tree, 
to  break  the  level  uniformity,  and  began  to  notice 
every  object  that  gave  reason  to  hope  they  were 
drawing  toward  the  end  of  this  weary  wilderness. 
Thus  the  occurrence  of  a particular  kind  of  grass 
was  hailed  as  a proof  that  they  could  not  be  far 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  ; and  they  were 
rejoiced  at  putting  up  several  prairie  hens,  a kind 
of  grouse  seldom  found  far  in  the  interior.  In 
picking  up  drift-wood  for  fuel,  also,  they  found 
on  some  pieces  the  mark  of  an  axe,  which  caused 
much  speculation  as  to  the  time  when  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  trees  had  been  felled.  Thus 
they  went  on,  like  sailors  at  sea,  who  perceive  in 
every  floating  weed  and  wandering  bird,  harbin- 
gers of  the  wished-for  land. 

By  the  close  of  the  month  the  weather  became 
very  mild,  and,  heavily  burdened  as  they  were, 
they  found  the  noontide  temperature  uncomforta- 
bly warm.  On  the  30th,  they  came  to  three  de- 
serted hunting  camps,  either  of  Pawnees  or  Ot- 
toes,  about  which  were  buffalo  skulls  in  all  di- 
rections ; and  the  frames  on  which  the  hides  had 


been  stretched  and  cured.  They  had  apparently 
been  occupied  the  preceding  autumn. 

For  several  days  they  kept  patiently  on,  watch- 
ing every  sign  that  might  give  them  an  idea  as  to 
where  they  were,  and  how  near  to  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri. 

Though  there  were  numerous  traces  of  hunting 
parties  and  encampments,  they  were  not  of  recent 
date.  The  country  seemed  deserted.  The  only 
human  beings  they  met  with  were  three  Pawnee 
squaws,  in  a hut  in  the  midst  of  a deserted  camp. 
Their  people  had  all  gone  to  the  south,  in  pursuit 
of  the  buffalo,  and  had  left  these  poor  womdn  be- 
hind, being  too  sick  and  infirm  to  travel. 

It  is  a common  practice  with  the  Pawnees,  and 
probably  with  other  roving  tribes,  when  depart- 
ing on  a distant  expedition,  which  will  not  admit 
of  incumbrance  or  delay,  to  leave  their  aged  and 
infirm  with  a supply  of  provisions  sufficient  for  a 
temporary  subsistence.  When  this  is  exhausted 
they  must  perish  ; though  sometimes  their  suffer- 
ings are  abridged  by  hostile  prowlers  who  may 
visit  the  deserted  camp. 

The  poor  squaws  in  question  expected  some 
such  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  white  strangers,  and 
though  the  latter  accosted  them  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  made  them  presents  of  dried  buffalo 
meat,  it  was  impossible  to  soothe  their  alarm  or 
get  any  information  from  them. 

The  first  landmark  by  which  the  travellers 
were  enabled  to  conjecture  their  position  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  was  an  island  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  which  they  presumed  to 
be  Grand  Isle.  If  so,  they  were  within  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  of  the  Missouri.  They  kept 
on,  therefore,  with  renewed  spirit,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  days  met  with  an  Otto  Indian,  by  whom 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  conjecture.  They 
learnt  at  the  same  time  another  piece  of  infor- 
mation,of  an  uncomfortable  nature.  According 
to  his  account,  there  was  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  in  fact  it  had  existed  for 
a whole  year,  during  which  time  they  had  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  knowdedge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Otto  conducted  the  travellers  to  his  village, 
situated  a short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Platte.  Flere  they  were  delighted  to  meet  wfith 
two  white  men,  Messrs.  Dornin  and  Roi,  Indian 
traders  recently  from  St.  Louis.  Of  these  they 
had  a thousand  inquiries  to  make  concerning  all 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  during  their  year  of 
sepulture  in  the  wilderness  ; and  especially  about 
the  events  of  the  existing  war. 

They  now  prepared  to  abandon  their  weary 
travel  by  land,  and  to  embark  upon  the  water.  A 
bargain  was  made  with  Mr.  Dornin,  who  engaged 
to  furnish  them  with  a canoe  and  provisions  lor 
the  voyage,  in  exchange  for  their  venerable  and 
well-tried  fellow-traveller,  the  old  Snake  horse. 

Accordingly,  in  a couple  of  days,  the  Indians 
employed  by  that  gentleman  constructed  for  them 
a canoe  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  The  frame  was  of  poles 
and  willow  twigs,  on  which  were  stretched  five 
elk  and  buffalo  hides,  sewed  together  with  sin-^ 
ews,  and  the  seams  payed  with  unctuous  mud.' 
In  this  they  embarked  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
1 6th  of  April,  and  drifted  down  ten  miles  with  the 
stream,  when  the  wind  being  high  they  encamp- 
ed, and  set  to  work  to  make  oars,  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  at  the  Indian  village. 

Once  more  afloat,  they  went  merrily  down  the 
stream,  and  after  making  thirty-fwe  miles, 
emerged  into  the  broad  turbid  current  of  the  Mis' 
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souri.  Here  they  were  borne  along  briskly  by 
the  rapid  stream,  though,  by  the  time  their  fragile 
bark  had  floated  a couple  of  hundred  miles,  its 
frame  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  voyage. 
Luckily  they  came  to  the  deserted  wintering 
place  of  some  hunting  party,  where  they  found 
two  old  wooden  canoes.  Taking  possession  of 
the  largest,  they  again  committed  themselves  to 
the  current,  and  after  dropping  down  fifty-five 
miles  further,  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Osage. 

Here  they  found  Lieutenant  Brownson  still  in 
command  ; the  officer  who  had  given  the  expedi- 
tion a hospitable  reception  on  its  way  up  the 
river,  eighteen  months  previously.  He  received 
this  remnant  of  the  party  with  a cordial  welcome, 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  enjoyment  during  their  sojourn  at  the 
fort.  The  greatest  luxury  they  met  with  on  their 
return  to  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  was  bread, 
not  having  tasted  any  for  nearly  a year. 

Their  stay  at  Fort  Osage  was  but  short.  On 
re-embarking  they  were  furnished  with  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant 
Brownson,  and  performed  the  rest  of  their  voyage 
without  adverse  circumstance.  On  the  30th  of 
April  they  arrived  in  perfect  health  and  fine  spir- 
its at  St.  Louis,  having  been  ten  months  in  per- 
forming this  perilous  expedition  from  Astoria. 
Their  return  caused  quite  a sensation  at  the  place, 
bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  in  their  adventurous 
route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  new 
establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  linking  together  the 
parts  of  this  excursive  narrative,  that  we  notice 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  support  of  his 
great  undertaking.  Plis  project  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  establishments  along  the  northwest 
coast,  had  been  diligently  prosecuted.  The 
agent  sent  by  him  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  negotiate 
in  his  name  as  president  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had,  under  sanction  of  the  Russian 
Government,  made  a provisional  agreement  with 
the  Russian  company. 

By  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  Mr. 
Astor  in  1813,  the  two  companies  bound  them- 
selves not  to  interfere  with  each  other’s  trading 
and  hunting  grounds,  nor  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  act  in 
concert,  also,  against  all  interlopers,  and  to  suc- 
cor each  other  in  case  of  danger.  The  American 
company  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying the  Russian  posts  with  goods  and  neces- 
saries, receiving  peltries  in  payment  at  stated 
prices.  They  were  also,  if  so  requested  by  the  Rus- 
sian governor,  to  convey  the  furs  of  the  Russian 
company  to  Canton,  sell  them  on  commission, 
and  bring  back  the  proceeds,  at  such  freight  as 
might  be  agreed  on  at  the  time.  This  agreement 
was  to  continue  in  operation  four  years,  and  to 
be  renewable  for  a similar  term,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen contingency  should  render  a modification 
necessary. 

It  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
infant  establishment  at  Astoria  ; dispelling  the 
fears  of  hostile  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
companies  in  its  neighborhood,  and  giving  a for- 
midable blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the 
coast.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Astor  to 
have  coasting  vessels  of  his  own,  at  Astoria,  of 


small  tonnage  and  draft  of  water,  fitted  for  coast- 
ing service.  These,  having  a place  of  shelter  and 
deposit,  could  ply  about  the  coast  in  short  voy- 
ages, in  favorable  weather,  and  would  have  vast 
advantage  over  chance  ships,  which  must  make- 
long  voyages,  maintain  numerous  crews,  and 
could  only  approach  the  coast  at  certain  seasons 
of  the*  year.  Pie  hoped,  therefore,  gradually,  to 
make  Astoria  the  great  emporium  of  the  Ameri- 
can fur  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  American  state.  Unfortunately  for 
these  sanguine  anticipations,  before  Mr.  Astor 
had  ratified' the  agreement,  as  above  stated,  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  perceived  at  once  the  peril  of  the 
case.  The  harbor  of  New  York  would  doubtless 
be  blockaded,  and  the  departure  of  the  annual 
supply  ship  in  the  autumn  prevented  ; or,  if  she 
should  succeed  in  getting  out  to  sea,  she  might 
be  captured  on  her  voyage. 

In  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle, 
commander  of  the  Beaver.  The  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  him  at  Canton,  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  the  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, with  such  articles  as  the  establishment  might 
need  ; and  to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  should  that  gentleman  be  in  com- 
mand there. 

The  war  continued.  No  tidings  had  yet 
been  received  from  Astoria  ; the  dispatches  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  the  misadventure  of  Mr.  Reed 
at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unhorsing  of 
Mr.  Stuart  by  the  Crows  among  the  mountains. 
A painful  uncertainty,  also,  prevailed  about  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  party.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them  since  their  departure  from  the  Arickara  vil- 
lage ; Lisa,  who  parted  from  them  there,  had  pre- 
dicted their  destruction  ; and  some  of  the  traders 
of  the  Northwest  Company  had  actually  spread  a 
rumor  of  their  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  a hard  trial  of  the  courage  and  means 
of  an  individual,  to  have  to  fit  out  another  costly 
expedition,  where  so  much  had  already  been  ex- 
pended, so  much  uncertainty  prevailed,  and 
where  the  risk  of  loss  was  so  greatly  enhanced, 
that  no  insurance  could  be  effected. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Astor 
determined  to  send  another  ship  to  the  relief  of 
the  settlement.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  a 
vessel  called  the  Lark,  remarkable  for  her  fast 
sailing.  The  disordered  state  of  the  times,  how- 
ever, caused  such  a delay,  that  February  arrived, 
while  the  vessel  was  yet  lingering  in  port. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Astor  learnt  that  the 
Northwest  Company  were  preparing  to  send  out 
an  armed  ship  of  twenty  guns,  called  the  Isaac 
Todd,  to  form  an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  These  tidings  gave  him  great 
uneasiness.  A considerable  proportion  of  the 
persons  in  his  employ  were  Scotchmen  and  Cana- 
dians, and  several  of  them  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Northwest  Company.  Should  Mr. 
Hunt  have  failed  to  arrive  at  Astoria,  the  whole 
establishment  would  be  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
M’Dougal,  of  whose  fidelity  he  had  received  very 
disparaging  accounts  from  Captain  Thorn.  The 
British  Government,  also,  might  deem  it  worth 
while  to  send  a force  against  the  establishment, 
having  been  urged  to  do  so  some  time  previously, 
by  the  Northwest  Company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Astor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
requesting  protection  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  the  importance 
of  this  settlement,  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 
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and  the  shelter  it  might  afford  to  the  American 
vessels  in  those  seas.  All  he  asked  was,  that  the 
American  Government  would  throw  forty  or  fifty 
men  into  the  fort  at  his  establishment,  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  defence,  until  he  could 
send  reinforcements  overland. 

He  waited  in  vain  for  a reply  to  his  letter,  the 
Government,  no  doubt,  being  engrossed  at  the 
time,  by  an  overwhelming  crowd  of  affairs.  The 
month  of  March  arrived,  and  the  Lark  was  order- 
ed by  Mr.  Astor  to  put  to  sea.  The  officer  who 
was  to  command  her  shrunk  from  his  engage- 
ment, and  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment  she  was 
given  in  charge  to  Mr.  Northrop,  the  mate.  Mr. 
Nicholas  G.  Ogden,  a gentleman  on  whose  tal- 
ents and  integrity  the  highest  reliance  could  be 
placed,  sailed  as  supercargo.  The  Lark  put  to 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1813. 

By  this  opportunity  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  as  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  for  lie  would  not  allow  himself 
to  doubt  of  his  welfare.  “ I always  think  you  are 
well,”  said  he,  ‘‘  and  that  I shall  see  you  again, 
which  heaven,  I hope,  will  grant.” 

He  warned  him  to  be  on  hfs  guard  against 
any  attempts  to  surprise  the  post  ; suggesting  the 
probability  of  armed  hostility  on  th’e  part  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  expressing  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  that  as- 
sociation for  his  frank  and  open  conduct,  and  ad- 
vantageous overtures.  ‘‘Were  I on  the  spot,  ” 
said  he,  “ and  had  the  management  of  affairs,  I 
would  defy  them  all  ; but,  as  it  is,  everything  de- 
pends upon  you  and  your  friends  about  you.  Our 
enterprise  is  grand,  and  deserves  success,  atid  I 
hope  in  God  it  will  meet  it.  If  my  object  was 
merely  gain  of  money,  I should  say,  think  whether 
it  is  best  to  save  what  we  can,  and  abandon  the 
place  ; but  the  very  idea  is  like  a dagger  to  my 
heart."  This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
spirit  and  the  views  which  actuated  Mr.  Astor  in 
this  great  undertaking. 

Week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
elapsed,  without  anything  to  dispel  the  painful  in- 
certitude that  hung  over  every  part  of  this  enter- 
prise. Though  a man  of  resolute  spirit,  and  not 
easily  cast  down,  the  dangers  impending  over 
this  darling  scheme  of  his  ambition,  had  a grad- 
ual effect  upon  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Astor.  He  was 
sitting  one  gloomy  evening  by  his  window  revolv- 
ing over  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  fate  of 
her  unfortunate  crew,  and  fearing  that  some 
equally  tragical  calamity  might  have  befallen  the 
adventurers  across  the  mountains,  when  the  even- 
ing newspaper  was  brought  to  him.  The  first 
paragraph  that  caught  his  eye,  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  at  St.  Louis, 
with  intelligence  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compan- 
ions had  effected  their  perilous  expediton  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  was  a gleam  of 
sunshine  that  for  a time  dispelled  every  cloud, 
and  he  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine  hope 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  now  takes  us  back 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  to  dispose  of 
the  parties  that  set  out  from  Astoria  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  whom  he  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wallah- Wallah.  Those  parties  like- 
wise separated  from  each  other  shortly  after  his 
departure,  proceeding  to  their  respective  destina- 


tions, but  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallah-Wallah,  about  the  beginning  of  June  in 
the  following  year,  with  such  peltries  as  they 
should  have  collected  in  the  interior,  so  as  to  con- 
voy each  other  through  the  dangerous  passes  of 
the  Columbia. 

Mr.  David  Stuart,  one  of  the  partners,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  men  to  the  post  already  establish- 
ed by  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oakinagan  ; hav- 
ing furnished  this  with  goods  and  ammunition, 
he  proceeded  three  hundred  miles  up  that  river, 
where  he  established  another  post  in  a good  trad- 
ing neighborhood. 

Mr.  Clarke,  another  partner,  conducted  his  lit- 
tle band  up  Lewis  'River  to  the  mouth  of  a small 
stream  coming  in.  from  the  north,  to  which  the 
Canadians  gave  the  name  of  the  Pavion.  Here 
he  found  a village'  or  encampment  of  forty  huts 
or  tents,  covered  with  mats,  and  inhabited  by 
Nez  Perces,  or  pierced-nose  Indians,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  traders  ; but  Chipunnish,  as  they  are 
called  by  themselves.  They  are  a hardy,  labor- 
ious, and  somewhat  knavish  race,  who  lead  a 
precarious  life,  fishing  and  digging  roots  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  hunting  the  deer  on 
snow  shoes  during  the  winter,  and  traversing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  spring,  to  trade  for  buffa- 
lo skins  with  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  Missouri. 
In  these  migrations  they  are  liable  to  be  waylaid 
and  attacked  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  other  warlike 
and  predatory  tribes,  and  driven  back  across  the 
mountains  with  the  loss  of  their  horses,  and  ot 
many  of  their  comrades. 

A life  of  this  unsettled  and  precarious  kind  is 
apt  to  render  men  selfish,  and  such  Mr.  Clarke 
found  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  were 
deficient  in  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians  ; part- 
ing with  everything  with  extreme  reluctance,  and 
showing  no  sensibility  to  any  act  of  kindness. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  they  were  all  occupied 
in  catching  and  curing  salmon.  The  men  were 
stout,  robust,  active,  and  good  looking,  and  the 
women  handsomer  than  those  of  the  tribes  nearer 
the  coast. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  lay  up  his 
boats  here,  and  proceed  by  land  to  his  place  of 
destination,  which  was  among  the  Spokan  tribe 
of  Indians,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. He  accordingly  endeavored  to  purchase 
horses  for  the  journey,  but  in  this  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  sordid  disposition  of  these  people. 
They  asked  high  prices  for  their  horses,  and  were 
so  difficult  to  deal  with,  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  de- 
tained seven  days  among  them  before  he  could 
procure  a sufficient  number.  During  that  time 
he  was  annoyed  by  repeated  pilferings,  for  which 
he  could  get  no  redress.  The  chief  promised  to 
recover  the  stolen  articles  ; but  failed  to  do  so, 
alleging  that  the  thieves  belonged  to  a distant 
tribe,  and  had  made  off  with  their  booty.  With 
this  excuse  Mr.  Clarke  was  fain  to  content  him- 
self, though  he  laid  up  in  his  heart  a bitter  grudge 
against  the  whole  pierced-nose  race  which  as  will 
be  found  he  took  occasion  subsequently  to  gratify 
in  a signal  manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  his  departure, 
Mr.  Clarke  laid  up  his  barge  and  canoes  in  a 
sheltered  place,  on  the  banks  of  a small  bay, 
overgrown  with  shrubs  and  willows,  confiding 
them  to  the  care  of  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  who,  on 
being  promised  an  ample  compensation,  engaged 
to  have  a guardian  eye  upon  them  ; then  mount- 
ing his  steed,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  caravan,  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  as 
he  turned  his  back  upon  this  village  of  rogues 
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and  hard  dealers.  We  shall  r.ot  follow  him  mi- 
nutely in  his  journey;  which  lay  att  imes  over  steep 
and  rocky  hills,  and  among  crags  nd  precipices  ; 
at  other  times  over  vast  naked  and  sunburnt 
plains,  abounding  with  rattlesnakes,  in  traversing 
'which,  both  men  and  horses  suffered  intolerably 
from  heat  and  thirst.  The  place  on  which  he 
fixed  for  a trading  post,  was  a fine  point  of  land, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pointed  Heart  and  Spokan 
Rivers.  His  establishment  was  intended  to  com- 
pete with  a trading  post  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, situated  at  no  great  distance,  and  to  rival 
it  in  the  trade  with  the  Spokan  Indians  ; as  well 
as  with  the  Cootonais  and  Flatheads.  In  this 
neighborhood  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present. 

Mr.  M’Kenzie,  who  conducted  the  third  party 
from  the  Wallah-Wallah,  navigated  for  several 
days  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Columbia,  named 
the  Camoenum  by  the  natives,  but  commonly  call- 
ed Lewis  River,  in  honor  of  the  first  explorer. 
Wandering  bands  ol  various  tribes  were  seen 
along  this  river,  travelling  in  various  directions  ; 
for  the  Indians  generally  are  restless,  roving  be- 
ings, continually  intent  on  enterprises  of  war, 
traffic,  and  hunting.  Some  of  these  people  were 
driving  large  gangs  of  horses,  as  if  to  a distant 
market.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shahaptan,  he  ascended  some  distance  up  that 
river,  and  established  his  trading  post  upon  its 
banks.  This  appeared  to  be  a great  thoroughfare 
for  the  tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls 
of  the  Columbia,  in  their  expeditions  to  make  war 
upon  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; to  hunt 
buffalo  on  the  plains  beyond,  or  to  traffic  for  roots 
and  buffalo  robes.  It  was  the  season  oi  migra- 
tion, and  the  Indians  from  various  distant  parts 
were  passing  and  repassing  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  M’Kenzie  now  detached  a small  band,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Reed,  to  visit  the 
caches  made  by  Mr.  Plunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn, 
and  to  bring  the  contents  to  his  post;  as  he  de- 
pended in  some  measure  on  them  lor  his  supplies 
of  goods  and  ammunition.  They  had  not  been 
gone  a week  when  two  Indians  arrived  of  the  Pal- 
latapalla  tribe,  who  live  upon  a river  of  the  same 
name.  These  communicated  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence that  the  caches  had  been  robbed.  They 
said  that  some  ol  their  tribe  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  spring,  been  across  the  mountains 
which  separated  them  from  Snake  River,  and  had 
traded  horses  with  the  Snakes  in  exchange  for 
blaVikets,  robes,  and  goods  oi  various  descriptions. 
These  articles  the  Snakes  had  procured  from 
caches  to  which  they  were  guided  by  some  white 
men  who  resided  among  them,  and  who  after- 
ward accompanied  them  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  intelligence  was  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  Mr.  M’Kenzie,  but  the  truth  oi  part  oi  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  two  Indians,  who  brought  them 
an  English  saddle  and  bridle,  which  was  recog- 
nized as  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks.  The 
perfidy  of  the  while  men  who  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  caches,  was,  however,  perfectly  inexplicable. 
We  shall  presently  account  for  it  in  narrating  the 
expedition  of  Mr.  Reed. 

That  worthy  Hibernian  proceeded  on  his  mis- 
sion with  his  usual  alacrity.  His  forlorn  travels 
of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  he  reach- 
ed Snake  River  without  any  material  difficulty. 
Here  in  an  encampment  of  the  natives,  he  met 
with  six  white  men,  wanderers  from  the  main  ex- 
pedition oi  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  after  having  had  their 
respective  shares  oi  adventures  and  mishaps,  had 
lortunately  come  together  at  this  place.  Three  of 


these  men  were  Turcotte,  La  Chapelle,  and  Fran- 
cis Landry  ; the  three  Canadian  voyageurs,  who, 
it  may  be  recollected,  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  neighborhood  of  Snake  River,  being 
dismayed  by  the  increasing  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  feariul  of  perishing  of  hunger.  They 
had  returned  to  a Snake  encampment,  where  they 
passed  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  being  utterly  destitute,  and 
in  great  extremity,  and  having  worn  out  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Snakes,  they  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  buried  treasures  within  their 
knowledge.  They  accordingly  informed  the  Snake 
chieftains  that  they  knew  where  a great  quantity 
of  goods  had  been  left  in  caches,  enough  to  enrich 
the  whole  tribe  ; and  offered  to  conduct  them  to 
the  place,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with 
horses  and  provisions.  The  chieftains  pledged 
their  faith  and  honor  as  great  men  and  Snakes, 
and  the  three  Canadians  conducted  them  to  the 
place  of  deposit  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  This  is  the 
way  that  the  savages  got  knowledge  of  the  caches, 
and  not  by  following  the  tracks  of  wolves,  as  Mr. 
Stuart  had  supposed.  Never  did  money  diggers 
turn  up  a miser’s  hoard  with  more  eager  delight 
than  did  the  savages  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the 
caches.  Blankets  and  robes  ; brass  trinkets  and 
blue  beads  were  drawn  forth  with  chuckling  ex- 
ultation, and  long  strips  of  scarlet  cloth  produced 
yells  of  ecstasy. 

The  rifling  of  the  caches  effected  a change  in 
the  fortunes  and  deportment  of  the  whole  par'y. 
The  Snakes  were  better  equipped  and  clad  than 
ever  were  Snakes  before,  and  the  three  Canadians, 
suddenly  finding  themselves  with  horse  to  ride 
and  weapon  to  wear,  were,  like  beggars  on  horse- 
back, ready  to  ride  on  any  wild  scamper.  An 
opportunity  soon  presented.  The  Snakes  deter- 
mined on  a hunting  match  on  the  buffalo  prairies, 
.to  lay  in  a supply  of  beef,  that  they  might  live  in 
plenty,  as  became  men  of  their  improved  condi- 
tion. The  three  newly  mounted  cavaliers  must 
fain  accompany  them.  They  all  traversed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  safety,  descended  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  the  buffaloes. 

Their  hunting  camp  was  full  of  meat  ; they 
were  gorging  themselves,  like  true  Indians,  with 
present  plenty,  and  drying  and  jerking  great 
quantities  for  a winter’s  supply.  In  the  midst  of 
their  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the  camp  ,was  sur- 
prised by  the  Blackfeet.  Several  of  thd  Snakes 
were  slain  on  the  spot  ; the  residue,  with  their 
three  Canadian  allies,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
stripped  of  horses,  buffalo  meat,  everything  ; and 
made  their  way  back  to  the  old  encampment  on 
Snake  River,  poorer  than  ever,  but  esteeming 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  their 
lives.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when  the 
Canadians  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a com- 
panion in  misfortune,  Dubreuil,  the  poorvoyageur 
who  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  March,  being  too 
much  exhausted  to  keep  on  with  him.  Not  long 
afterward,  three  other  straggling  members  of  the 
main  expedition  made  their  appearance.  These 
were  Carson,  St.  Michael,  and  Pierre  Delaunay, 
three  of  the  trappers,  who,  in  company  with 
Pierre  Detayd,  had  been  left  among  the  mountains 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  trap  beaver,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  September.  They  had  departed  from  the 
main  body  well  armed  and  provided,  with  horses 
to  ride,  and  horses  to  carry  the  peltries  they  were 
to  collect.  They  came  wandering  into  the  Snake 
camp  as  ragged  and  destitute  as  their  predeces- 
sors. It  appears  that  they  had  finished  their  trap- 
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ping,  and  were  making  their  way  in  the  spring  to 
the  Missouri,  when  they  were  met  and  attacked 
by  a powerful  band  of  the  all-pervading  Crop's. 
They  made  a desperate  resistance,  and  killed  seven 
of  the  savages,  but  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Pierre  Detay£  was  slain,  the  rest  were 
robbed  of  horses  and  effects,  and  obliged  to  turn 
back,  when  they  fell  in  with  their  old  companions, 
as  already  mentioned. 

We  should  observe,  that  at  the  heels  of  Pierre 
Delaunay  came  draggling  an  Indian  wife,  whom 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  wanderings  ; having 
grown  weary  of  celibacy  among  the  savages. 

The  whole  seven  of  this  forlorn  fraternity  of 
adventurers,  thus  accidentally  congregated  on  the 
banks  of  Snake.  River,  were  making  arrange- 
ments once  more  to  cross  the  mountains,  when 
some  Indian  scouts  brought  word  of  the  approach 
of  the  little  band  headed  by  John  Reed. 

The  latter,  having  heard  the  several  stories  of 
these  wanderers,  took  them  all  into  his  party,  and 
set  out  for  the  Caldron  Linn,  to  clear  out  two  or 
three  of  the  caches  which  had  not  been  revealed 
to  the  Indians. 

At  that  place  he  met  with  Robinson,  the  Ken- 
tucky veteran,  who  with  his  two  comrades,  Rez- 
ner  and  Hoback,  had  remained  there  when  Mr. 
Stuart  went  on.  This  adventurous  trio  had  been 
trapping  higher  up  the  river,  but  Robinson  had 
come  down  in  a canoe,  to  await  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  the  party,  and  obtain  horses  and  equip- 
ments. He  told  Reed  the  story  of  the  robbery  of 
his  party  by  the  Arapahays,  but  it  differed,  in 
some  particulars,  from  the  account  given  by  him 
to  Mr.  Stuart.  In  that  he  had  represented  Cass 
as  having  shamefully  deserted  his  companions  in 
their  extremity,  carrying  off  with  him  a horse  ; in 
the  one  now  given  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  been 
killed  in  the  affray  with  the  Arapahays.  This 
discrepancy,  of  which,  of  course,  Reed  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  concurred  with 
other  circumstances,  to  occasion  afterward  some 
mysterious  speculations  and  dark  surmises,  as  to 
the  real  fate  of  Cass  ; but  as  no  susbtantial 
grounds  were  ever  adduced  for  them,  we  forbear 
to  throw  any  deeper  shades  into  this  story  of  suf- 
ferings in  the  wildernss. 

Mr.  Reed  having  gathered  the  remainder  of  the 
goods  from  the  caches,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  party,  now  augmented  by  the  seven  men  thus 
casually  picked  up,  and  the  squaw  of  Pierre  De- 
launay, and  made  his  way  successfully  to  M’Ken- 
zie’s  Post,  on  the  waters  of  the  Snahaptan. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

After  the  departure  of  the  different  detach- 
ments or  brigades , as  they  are  called  by  the  fur 
traders,  the  Beaver  prepared  for  her  voyage  along 
the  coast,  and  her  visit  to  the  Russian  establish- 
ment, at  New  Archangel,  where  she  was  to  carry 
supplies.  It  had  been  determined  in  the  council 
of  partners  at  Astoria,  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  em- 
bark in  this  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
himself  with  J.he  coasting  trade,  and  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian post,  and  that  he  should  be  relanded  in  Oc- 
tober, at  Astoria,  by  the  Beaver,  on  her  way  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Canton. 

The  Beaver  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of  August. 
Her  departure,  and  that  of  the  various  brigades, 
left  the  fortress  of  Astoria  but  slightly  garrisoned,  i 
This  was  soon  perceived  by  some  of  the  Indian  I 


tribes,  and  the  consequence  was  increased  inso- 
lence of  deportment,  and  a disposition  to  hostil- 
ity. It  was  qpw  the  fishing  season,  when  the 
tribes  from  the  northern  coast  drew  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Columbia.  These  were  war- 
like and  perfidious  in  their  dispositions  ; and  no- 
ted for  their  attempts  to  surprise  trading  ships. 
Among  them  were  numbers  of  the  Neweetees,  the 
ferocious  tribe  that  massacred  the  crew  of  the 
Tonquin. 

Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  taken  at  the 
factory  to  guard  against  surprise  while  these  dan- 
gerous intruders  were  in  the  vicinity.  Galleries 
were  constructed  inside  of  the  palisades  ; the  bas- 
tions were  heightened,  and  sentinels  were  posted 
day  and  night.  Fortunately,  the  Chinooks  and 
other  tribes  resident  in  the  vicinity  manifested  the 
most  pacific  disposition.  Old  Comcomly,  who 
held  sway  over  them,  was  a shrewd  calculator. 
He  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  having  the 
whites  as  neighbors  and  allies,  and  of  the  conse- 
quence derived  to  himself  and  his  people  from 
acting  as  intermediate  traders  between  them  and 
the  distant  tribes.  Fie  had,  therefore,  by  this 
time,  become  a firm  friend  of  the  Astorians,  and 
formed  a kind  of  barrier  between  them  and  the 
hostile  intruders  from  the  north. 

The  summer  of  1812  passed  away  without  any 
of  the  hostilities  that  had  been  apprehended  ; the 
Neweetees,  and  other  dangerous  visitors  to  the 
neighborhood,  finished  their  fishing  and  returned 
home,  and  the  inmates  of  the  factory  once  more 
felt  secure  from  attack. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  guard  against  other 
evils.  The  season  of  scarcity  arrived,  which  com- 
mences in  October,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  garrison, 
the  shallop  was  employed  to  forage  about  the 
shores  of  the  river.  A number  of  the  men,  also,  un- 
der the  command  of  some  of  the  clerks,  were  sent  to 
quarter  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Wollamut 
(the  Multnomah  of  Lewis  and  Clark),  a fine  river 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Columbia,  about 
sixty  miles  above  Astoria.  The  country  border- 
ing on  the  river  is  finely  diversified  with  prairies 
and  hills,  and  forests  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  ce- 
dar. It  abounded,  at  that  time,  with  elk  and 
deer,  and  the  streams  were  well  stocked  with 
beaver.  Here  the  party,  after  supplying  their 
own  wants,  were  enabled  to  pack  up  quantities  of 
dried  meat,  and  send  it  by  canoes  to  Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  elapsed  without  the  re- 
turn of  the  Beaver.  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, passed  away,  and  still  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard  of  her.  Gloomy  apprehensions  now  began 
to  be  entertained  ; she  might  have  been  wrecked 
in  the  course  of  her  coasting  voyage,  or  sur- 
prised, like  the  Tonquin,  by  some  of  the  treach- 
erous tribes  of  the  north. 

No  one  indulged  more  in  these  apprehensions 
than  M’Dougal,  who  had  now  the  charge  of  the 
establishment.  Fie  no  longer  evinced  the  bustling 
confidence  and  buoyancy  which  once  character- 
ized him.  Command  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
charms  lor  him,  or  rather,  he  gave  way  to  the 
most  abject  despondency,  decrying  the  whole  en- 
terprise, magnifying  every  untoward  circum- 
stance, and  foreboding  nothing  but  evil. 

While  in  this  moody  state,  he  was  surprised, 
on  the  1 6th  of  January,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
-of  M’Kenzie,  wayworn  and  weather-beaten  by  a 
long  wintry  journey  from  his  post  on  the  Shahap- 
tan,  and  with  a face  the  very  frontispiece  for  a 
volume  of  misfortune.  M’Kenzie  had  been  heart- 
I ily  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  his  post.  It 
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was  in  the  midst  of  the  Tushepaws,  a powerful 
and  warlike  nation,  divided  into  many  tribes, 
under  different  chiefs,  who  possessed  innumera- 
ble horses,  but,  not  having  turned  their  attention 
to  beaver  trapping,  had  no  furs  to  offer.  Accord- 
ing to  M’Kenzie  they  were  but  a “ rascally 
tribe  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
prone  to  consult  their  own  interests,  more  than 
comported  with  the  interests  of  a greedy  Indian 
trader. 

Game  being  scarce,  he  was  obliged  to  rely, 
for  the  most  part,  on  horse-flesh  for  subsistence, 
and  the  Indians  discovering  his  necessities,  adopt- 
ed a policy  usual  in  civilized  trade,  and  raised  the 
price  of  horses  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  knowing 
that  he  and  his  men  must  eat  or  die.  In  this  way, 
the  goods  he  had  brought  to  trade  for  beaver 
skins,  were  likely  to  be  bartered  for  horse-flesh, 
and  all  the  proceeds  devoured  upon  the  spot. 

He  had  dispatched  trappers  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  the  country  around  did  not  offer  more 
beaver  than  his  own  station.  In  this  emergency 
he  began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  unprofitable 
post,  sending  his  goods  to  the  posts  of  Clarke  and 
David  Stuart,  who  could  make  a better  use  of  them, 
as  they  were  in  a good  beaver  country,  and  re- 
turning with  his  party  to  Astoria,  to  seek  some 
better  destination.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to 
the  post  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  hold  a consultation. 
While  the  two  partners  were  in  conference  in  Mr. 
Clarke’s  wigwam,  an  unexpected  visitor  came 
bustling  in  upon  them. 

This  was  Mr.  John  George  M’Tavish,  a partner 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  who  had  charge  of 
the  rival  trading  posts  established  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Mr.  M’Tavish  was  the  delighted  mles- 
senger  of  bad  news.  He  had  been  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, where  he  received  an  express  from  Canada, 
containing  the  declaration  of  war,  and  President 
Madison’s  proclamation,  which  he  handed  with 
the  most  officious  complaisance  to  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  M’Kenzie.  He  moreover  told  them  that  he 
had  received  a fresh  supply  of  goods'  from  the 
norfhwest  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  was  prepared  for  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Com- 
pany. He  capped  the  climax  of  this  obliging,  but 
belligerent  intelligence,  by  informing  them  that 
the  armed  ship,  Isaac  Todd,  was  to  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  get  possession  of  the  trade  of  the  river, 
and  that  he  was  ordered  to  join  her  there  at  that 
time. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  determined  M’Kenzie. 
He  immediately  returned  to  the  Shahaptan,  broke 
up  his  establishment,  deposited  his  goods  in 
cache,  and  hastened,  witbl^all  his  people,  to  As- 
toria. 

The  intelligence  thus  brought,  completed  the 
dismay  of  M'Dougal,  and  seemed  to  produce  a 
complete  confusion  of  mind.  He  held  a council 
of  war  with  M’Kenzie,  at  which  some  of  the 
clerks  were  present,  but  of  course  had  no  votes, 
they  gave  up  all  hope  of  maintaining  their  post 
at  Astoria.  The  Beaver  had  probably  been  lost  ; 
they  could  receive  no  aid  from  the  United  States, 
as  all  ports  would  be  blockaded.  From  Eng- 
land nothing  could  be  expected  but  hostility.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  course  of  the  following  spring, 
and  return  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  suspended 
all  trade  with  the  natives,  except  for  provisions, 
having  already  more  peltries  than  they  could  car- 
ry away,  and  having  need  of  all  the  goods  for  the 


clothing  and  subsistence  of  their  people  during 
the  remainder  of  their  sojourn,  and  on  their  jour- 
ney across  the  mountains.  Their  intention  of 
abandoning  Astoria  was,  however,  kept  secret 
from  the  men,  lest  they  should  at  once  give  up 
all  labor,  and  become  restless  and  insobordinate. 

In  the  meantime,  M’Kenzie  set  off  for  his  post 
at  the  Shahaptan,  to  get  his  goods  from  the 
caches,  and  buy  horses  and  provisions  with  them 
for  the  caravan  across  the  mountains.  He  was 
charged  with  dispatches  from  M’Dougal  to  Mes- 
srs. Stuart  and  Clarke,  apprizing  them  of  the  in- 
tended migration,  that  they  might  make  timely 
preparations. 

M’Kenzie  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerks, 
Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Se- 
ton,  of  New  York.  They  embarked  in  two  ca- 
noes, manned  by  seventeen  men,  and  ascended 
the  river  without  any  incident  of  importance,  un- 
til they  arrived  in  the  eventful  neighborhood  of 
the  rapids.  They  made  the  portage  of  the  nar- 
rows and  the  falls  early  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
having  partaken  of  a scanty  meal,  had  now  a long 
evening  on  their  hands. 

On  the  opposite  side'  of  the  river  lay  the  village 
of  Wish-ram,  of  freebooting  renown.  Here  lived 
the  savages  who  had  robbed  and  maltreated 
Reed,  when  bearing  his  tin  box  of  dispatches.  It 
was  known  that  the  rifle  of  which  he  was  despoil- 
ed was  retained  as  a trophy  at  the  village. 
M’Kenzie  offered  to  cross  the  river,  and  demand 
the  rifle,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him.  It 
was  a hair-brained  project,  for  these  villages 
were  noted  for  the  ruffian  character  of  their  in  - 
habitants  ; yet  two  volunteers  promptly  stepped 
forward  ; Alfred  Seton,  the  clerk,  and  Joe  de 
la  Pierre,  the  cook.  The  trio  soon  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  landing  they  freshl) 
primed  their  rifles  and  pistols.  A path  winding 
for  about  a hundred  yards  among  rocks  and 
crags,  led  to  the  village.  No  notice  seemed  to 
be  taken  of  their  approach.  Not  a solitary  be- 
ing, man,  woman,  or  child  greeted  them.  The 
very  dogs,  those  noisy  pests  of  an  Indian  town, 
kept  silence.  On  entering  the  village,  a boy  made 
his  appearance,  and  pointed  to  a house  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  rest.  They  had  to  stoop  to 
enter  it ; as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  thresh- 
old, the  narrow  passage  behind  them  was  filled 
up  by  a sudden  rush  of  Indians,  who  had  before 
kept  out  of  sight. 

M’Kenzie  and  his  companions  found  them- 
selves in  a rude  chamber  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  twenty  wide.  A bright  fire  was  blaz- 
ing at  one  end,  near  which  sat  the  chief,  about 
sixty  years  old.  A large  number  of  Indians, 
wrapped  in  buffalo  robes,  were  squatted  in  rows, 
three  deep,  forming  a semicircle  round  three 
sides  of  the  room.  A single  glance  around  suf- 
ficed to  show  them  the  grim  and  dangerous  as- 
sembly into  which  they  had  intruded,  and  that  all 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  mass  which  blocked  up 
the  entrance. 

The  chief  pointed  to  the  vacant  side  of  the  room 
opposite  to  the  door,  and  motioned  for  them  to 
take  their  seats.  They  complied.  A dead  pause 
ensued.  The  grim  warriors  around  sat  like  stat- 
ues ; each  muffled  in  his  robe,  with  his  fierce  eyes 
bent  on  the  intruders.  The  latter  felt  they  were 
in  a perilous  predicament. 

“ Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief  while  I am  ad- 
dressing him,”  said  M’Kenzie  to  his  companions. 
“ Should  he  give  any  sign  to  his  band,  shoot  him, 
and  make  for  the  door.” 

M’Kenzie  advanced,  and  offered  the  pipe  of 


peace  f.o  the  chief,  but  it  was  refused.  He  then 
made  a regular  speech,  explaining  the  object  of 
their  visit,  and  proposing  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  ride  two  blankets,  an  axe,  some  beads,  and 
tobacco. 

When  he  had  done  the  chief  rose,  began  to  ad- 
dress him  in  a low  voice,  but  soon  became  loud 
and  violent,  and  ended  by  working  himself  up 
into  a furious  passion.  He  upbraided  the  white 
men  for  their  sordid  conduct  in  passing  and  re- 
passing through  their  neighborhood,  without  giv- 
ing them  a blanket  or  any  other  article  of  goods, 
merely  because  they  had  no  furs  to  barter  in  ex- 
change ; and  he  alluded  with  menaces  of  ven- 
geance, to  the  death  of  the  Indian  killed  by  the 
whites  in  the  skirmish  at  the  falls. 

Matters  were  verging  to  a crisis.  It  was  evident 
the  surrounding  savages  were  only  waiting  a signal 
from  the  chief  to  spring  upon  their  prey.  M’Ken- 
zie  and  his  companions  had  gradually  risen  on 
their  feet  during  the  speech,  and  had  brought  their 
rifles  to  a horizontal  position,  the  barrels  resting 
in  their  left  hands  ; the  muzzle  of  M’Kenzie’s 
piece  was  within  three  feet  of  the  speaker’s  heart. 
They  cocked  their  rifles  ; the  click  of  the  locks 
for  a moment  suffused  the  dark  cheek  of  the  sav- 
age, and  there  was  a pause.  They  coolly,  but 
pSomptly  advanced  to  the  door  ; the  Indians  fell 
back  in  awe,  and  suffered  them  to  pass.  The  sun 
was  just  setting  as  they  emerged  from  this  dan- 
gerous den.  They  took  the  precaution  to  keep 
along  the  tops  of  the  rocks  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  way  back  to  the  canoe,  and  reached  their 
camp  in  safety,  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
escape,  and  feeling  no  desire  to  make  a second 
visit  to  the  grim  warriors  of  Wish-ram. 

M’Kenzie  and  his  party  resumed  their  journey 
the  next  morning.  At  some  distance  above  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  they  observed  two  bark  ca- 
noes, filled  with  white  men,  coming  down  the 
river,  to  the  full  chant  of  a set  of  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs.  A parley  ensued.  It  was  a detachment 
of  northwesters,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John 
George  M’Tavish,  bound,  full  of  song  and  spirit, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Isaac  Todd. 

Mr.  M’Kenzie  and  M’Tavish  came  to  a halt, 
and  landing,  encamped  together  for  the  night. 
The  voyageurs  of  either  party  hailed  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  old  “ comrades,”  and  they  min- 
gled together  as  if  united  by  one  common  interest, 
instead  of  belonging  to  rival  companies,  and  trad- 
ing under  hostile  flags. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  on  their  differ- 
ent ways,  in  style  corresponding  to  their  different 
fortunes,  the  one  toiling  painfully  against  the 
stream,  the  other  sweeping  down  gayly  with  the 
current. 

M’Kenzie  arrived  safely  at  his  deserted  post  on 
the  Shahaptan,  but  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  his 
caches  had  been  discovered  and  rifled  by  the  In- 
dians. Here  was  a dilemma,  for  on  the  stolen 
goods  he  had  depended  to  purchase  horses  of  the 
Indians.  He  sent  out  men  irv  all  directions  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  thieves,  and  dispatched  Mr. 
Reed  to  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  David 
Stuart,  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  M’Dougal. 

The  resolution  announced  in  these  letters,  to 
break  up  and  depart  from  Astoria,  was  condemn- 
ed by  both  Clarke  and  Stuart.  These  two  gentle- 
men had  been  very  successful  at  their  posts,  and 
considered  it  rash  and  pusillanimous  to  abandon, 
on  the  first  difficulty,  an  enterprise  of  such  great 
cost  and  ample  promise.  They  made  no  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  for  leaving  the  country,  but  acted 


with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  their  new  and 
prosperous  establishments. 

The  regular, time  approached,  when  the  part- 
ners of  the  interior  posts  were  to  rendezvous  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  on  their  way  to 
Astoria,  with  the  peltries  they  had  collected.  Mr. 
Clarke  accordingly  packed  all  his  furs  on  twenty- 
eight  horses,  and  leaving  a clerk  and  four  men  to 
take  charge  of  the  post,  departed  on  the  25th  of 
May  with  the  residue  of  his  force. 

On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pavion  and  Lewis  Rivers,  where  he  had  left  his 
barge  and  canoes,  in  the  guardianship  of  the  old 
Pierced-nose  chieftain.  That  dignitary  had  ac- 
quitted himself  more  faithfully  of  his  charge  than 
Mr.  Clarke  had  expected,  and  the  canoes  were 
found  in  very  tolerable  order.  Some  repairs  were  ^ 
necessary,  and  while  they  were  making,  the  party 
encamped  close  by  the  village.  Having  had  re- 
peated and  vexatious  proofs  of  the  pilfering  pro- 
pensities of  this  tribe  during  his  former  visit,  Mr. 
Clarke  ordered  that  a wary  eye  should  be  kept 
upon  them. 

He  was  a tall,  good-looking  man,  and  some- 
what given  to  pomp  and  circumstance,  which 
made  him  an  object  oi  note  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wondering  savages,  die  was  stately,  too,  in  his 
appointments,  and  had  a silver  goblet  or  drinking 
cup,  out  of  which  he  would  drink  with  a magnif- 
icent air,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  a large  garde- 
vin , which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  and 
stood  in  his  tent.  This  goblet  had  originally  been 
sent  as  a present  from  Mr.  Astor  to  Mr.  M'Kay, 
the  partner  who  had  unfortunately  been  blown  up 
in  the  Tonquin.  As  it  reached  Astoria  after  the 
departure  of  that  gentleman,  it  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

A silver  goblet  was  too  glittering  a prize  not  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a Pierced-nose.  It  was  like  the 
shining  tin  case  of  John  Reed.  Such  a wonder 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  land  before.  The  In- 
dians talked  about  it  to  one  another.  They 
marked  the  care  with  which  it  was  deposited  in 
the  garde  vin,  like  a relic  in  its  shrine,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  a “great  medicine.” 
That  night  Mr.  Clarke  neglected  to  lock  up  his 
treasure  ; in  the  morning  the  sacred  casket  was 
open — the  precious  relic  gone  ! 

Clarke  was  now  outrageous.  All  the  past  vex- 
ations that  he  had  suffered  from  this  pilfering 
community  rose  to  mind,  and  he  threatened  that, 
unless  the  goblet  was  promptly  returned,  he  would 
hang  the  thief  should  he  eventually  discover  him. 
The  day  passed  away,  however,  without  the  restor- 
ation of  the  cup.  At  night  sentinels  were  secretly 
posted  about  the  camm  With  all  their  vigilance  a 
Pierced-nose  contrived  to  get  into  the  camp  un- 
perceived, and  to  load  himself  with  booty  ; it  was 
only  on  his  retreat  that  he  was  discovered  and 
taken. 

At  daybreak  the  culprit  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  promptly  convicted.  He  stood  responsible 
for  all  the  spoliations  of  the  camp,  the  precious 
goblet  among  the  number,  and  Mr.  Clarke  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

A gibbet  was  accordingly  constructed  of  oars  ; 
the  chief  of  the  village  and  his  people  were  as- 
sembled and  the  culprit,  was  produced,  with  his 
legs  and  arms  pinioned.  Clarke  then  made  a 
harangue.  He  reminded  the  tribe  of  the 
benefits  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  during 
his  former  visits,  and  the  many  thefts  and 
other  misdeeds  which  he  had  overlooked.  Thg 
prisoner  especially  had  always  been  peculiarly 
well  treated  by  the  white  men,  but  had  repeatedly 
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been  guilty  of  pilfering.  He  was  to  be  punished 
(or  his  own  misdeeds,  and  as  a warning  to  his  tribe. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  round  Mr.  Clarke 
and  interceded  for  the  culprit.  They  were  will- 
ing he  should  be  punished  severely,  but  implored 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  The  companions, 
too,  of  Mr.  Clarke,  considered  the  sentence  too 
severe,  and  advised  him  to  mitigate  it  ;,  but  he 
was  inexorable.  He  was  not  naturally  a stern  or 
cruel  man  ; but  from  his  boyhood  he  had  lived  in 
the  Indian  country  among  Indian  traders,  and 
held  the  life  of  a savage  extremely  cheap.  He 
was,  moreover,  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
intimidation.  r 

Farnham,  a clerk,  a tall  “Green  Mountain 
boy’’  from  Vermont,  who  had  been  robbed  of  a 
pistol,  acted  as  executioner.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  poor  Pierced-nose,  resisting,  strug- 
gling, and  screaming,  in  the  most  frightul  man- 
ner, was  launched  into  eternity.  ' The  Indians 
stood  round  gazing  in  silence  and  mute  awe,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  execution,  nor 
testified  g.ny  emotion  when  it  was  over.  They 
locked  up  their  feelings  within  their  bosoms  until 
an  opportunity  should  arrive  to  gratify  them  with 
a bloody  act  of  vengeance. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  needless  severity  of  this 
act,  its  impolicy  was  glaringly  obvious.  Mr. 
M’Lennan  and  three  men  were  to  return  to  the 
post  with  the  horses,  their  loads  having  been 
transferred  to  the  canoes.  They  would  have  to 
pass  through  a tract  of  country  infested  by  this 
tribe,  who  were  all  horsemen  and  hard  riders,  and 
might  pursue  them  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  their  comrade.  M’Lennan,  however,  was 
a resolute  fellow,  and  made  light  of  all  dangers. 
He  and  his  three  men  were  present  at  the  execu- 
tion, and  set  off  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct  in  the 
victim  ; but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  com- 
rades, “ they  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  the 
heels  of  their  horses,  as  they  clattered  out  of  the 
Pierced-nose  country,”  and  were  glad  to  find’ 
themselves  in  safety  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  his  party  embarked  about  the 
same  time  in  their  canoes,  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wal- 
lah, where  they  found  Messrs.  Stuart  and  M’Ken- 
zie  awaiting  them  ; the  latter  having  recovered 
part  of  the  goods  stolen  from  his  cache.  Clarke 
informed  them  of  the  signal  punishment  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  Pierced-nose,  evidently  expecting 
to  excite  their  admiration  by  such  a hardy  act  of 
justice,  performed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indian 
country,  but  was  mortified  at  finding  it  strongly 
censured  as  inhuman,  unnecessary,  and  likely  to 
provoke  hostilities. 

The  parties  thus  united  formed  a squadron  of 
two  boats  and  six  canoes,  with  which  they  per- 
formed their  voyage  in  safety  down  the  river,  and 
arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  12th  of  June,  bringing 
with  them  a valuable  stock  of  peltries. 

About  ten  days  previously,  the  brigade  which 
had  been  quartered  on  the  banks  of  the  Wollamut, 
had  arrived  with  numerous  packs  of  beaver,  the 
result  of  a few  months’  sojourn  on  that  river. 
These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise,  gath- 
ered by  men  as  yet  mere  strangers  in  the  land  ; 
but  they  were  such  as  to  give  substantial  grounds 
for  sanguine  anticipations  of  profit,  when  the 
country  should  be  more  completely  explored,  and 
the  trade  established. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  partners  found  Mr.  M’Dougal  in  all  the 


bustle  of  preparation  ; having  about  nine  days 
previously  announced  at  the  factory,  his  intention 
of  breaking  up  the  establishment,  and  fixed  upon 
the  1st  of  July  lor  the.  time  of  departure.  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Clarke  felt  highly  displeased  at  his 
taking  so  precipitate  a step,  without  waiting  for 
their  concurrence,  when  he  must  have  known  that 
their  arrival  could  not  be  far  distant. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  M’Dougal 
was  such  as  to  awaken  strong  doubts  as  to  his 
loyal  devotion  to  the  cause.  His  old  sympathies 
with  the  Northwest  Company  seemed  to  have  re- 
vived. He  had  received  M’Tavish  and  his  party 
with  uncalled-for  hospitality,  as  though  they  were 
friends  and  allies,  instead  of  being  a party  of  ob- 
servation, come  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Astoria,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  a hostile 
snip.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  starved  off  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, or  driven  away  by  the  Chinooks,  who  only 
wanted  a signal  from  the  factory  to  treat  them  as 
intruders  and  enemies.  M’Dougal,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  supplied  them  from  the  stores  ol  the 
garrison,  and  had  gained  them  the  favor  ol  the 
Indians,  by  treating  them  as  friends. 

Having  set  his  mind  fixedly  on  the  project  of 
breaking  up  the  establishment  at  Astoria,  in  the 
current  year,  M’Dougal  was  sorely  disappointed 
at  finding  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke  had 
omitted  to  comply  with  his  request  to  purchase 
horses  and  provisions  for  the  caravan  across  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  too  late  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  in  time  for  traversing  the 
mountains  before  winter,  and  the  project  had 
to  be  postponed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual 
ship,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  ol  the 
loss  of  the  Beaver,  and  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke. 
They  began  to  listen  to  the  desponding  represent- 
ations ol  M’Dougal,  seconded  by  M’Kenzie,  who 
inveighed  against  their  situation  as  desperate  and 
forlorn  ; left  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  perish  upon 
a barbarous  coast  ; neglected  by  those  who  sent 
them  there,  and  threatened  with  dangers  of  every 
kind.  In  this  way  they  were  brought  to  consent 
to  the  plan  ol  abandoning  the  country  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

About  this  time,  M’Tavish  applied  at  the  fac- 
tory to  purchase  a small  supply  of  goods  where- 
with to  trade  his  way  back  to  his  post  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Columbia,  having  waited  in 
vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd.  His  re- 
quest brought  on  a consultation  among  the  part- 
ners. M’Dougal  urged  that  it  should  be  com- 
plied with.  He  furthermore  proposed,  that  they 
should  give  up  to  M’Tavish,  for  a proper  consider- 
ation, the  post  on  the  Spokan,  and  all  its  .depend- 
encies, as  they  had  not  sufficient  goods  on  hand 
to  supply  that  pbst  themselves,  and  to  keep  up  a 
competition  with  the  Northwest  Company  in  the 
trade  with  the  neighboring  Indians.  This  last  rep- 
resentation has  since  been  proved  incorrect.  By 
inventories,  it  appears  that  theirstock  in  hand  for 
the  supply  ol  the  interior  posts,  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  Northwest  Company  ; so  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  competition. 

Through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  M’Dougal 
and  M’Kenzie,  this  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
was  promptly  accepted  by  M’Tavish.  The  mer- 
chandise sold  to  him,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars,  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  in  horses,  or  in  any  other  manner 
most  acceptable  to  the  partners  at  that  period. 

This  agreement  being  concluded,  the  partners 
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formed  their  plans  for  the  year  that  they  would 
yet  have  to  pass  in  the  country'.  Their  objects 
were,  chiefly,  present  subsistence,  and  the  pur- 
chase  of  horses  for  the  contemplated  journev 
though  they  were  likewise  to  collect  as  much 
peltries  as  their  diminished  means  would  com- 
mand. Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  David 
btuart  should  return  to  his  former  post  on  the 
Oakinagan,  and  Mr.  Clarke  should  make  his  so- 
yourn  among  the  Flatheads.  John  Reed,  the  sturdy 
Hibernian,  was  to  undertake  the  Snake  River 
country  accompanied  by  Pierre  Dorion  and 
rierre  Delaunay,  as  hunters,  ancl  Francis  Landry 
Jean  Baptiste  Turcotte,  Andre*  La  Chapelle,  and 
Cjriiles  le  Clerc,  Canadian  voyageurs. 

Astoria  however,  was  the  post' about  which 
they  felt  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  on  which 
they  all  more  or  less  depended.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  in  safety  throughout  the  coming  year 
was^  therefore,  their  grand  consideration  Mr! 
M Dougal  was  to  continue  in  command  of  it  with 
a party  of  forty  men.  They  would  have  to  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  neighboring  savages  for 
their  subsistence.  These,  at  present,  were  friend- 
ly. but  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  when  they  should 
discover  the  exigencies  of  the  post,  and  its  real 
weakness,  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities  • or 
at  any  rate,  might  cease  to  furnish  their  usual 
supplies.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  render 
the  place  as  independent  as  possible,  of  the  sur- 
rounding  tribes  for  its  support  ; and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  M’Kenzie,  with  four  hun- 
ters, and  eight  common  men,  should  winter  in 
the  abundant  country  of  Wollamut,  from  whence 
they  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  a constant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  Astoria. 

As i there  was  too  great  a proportion  of  clerks 
tor  the  number  of  privates  in  the  service  the  en- 
gagements  of  three  of  them,  Ross  Cox,  Ross,  and 
M Lennan  were  surrendered  to  them,  and  thev 
immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  Company  ; glad,  no  doubt,  to  es- 
cape  from  what  they  considered  a sinking  ship. 

Having  made  all  these  arrangements, &the  four 
partners,  on  the  first  of  July,  signed  a formal 
manifesto,  stating  the  alarming  state  of  their  af- 
fairs, from  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual  ship,  and 
the  absence  and  apprehended  loss  of  the  Beaver 
their  want  of  goods,  their  despair  of  receiving  any 
further  supply,  their  ignorance  of  the  coast  and 
their  disappointment  as  to  the  interior  trade 
which  they  pronounced  unequal  to  the  expenses 
incurred  and  incompetent  to  stand  against  the 
powerful  opposition  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
And  as  by  the  16th  article  of  the  company’s  agree- 
ment, they  were  authorized  to  abandon  this  under- 
taking and  dissolve  the  concern,  if  before  the 
period  of  five  years  it  should  be  found  unprofita- 
ble they  now  formally  announced  their  intention 
to  do  so  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  unless  in  the  interim  they  should  receive  the 
necessary  support  and  supplies  from  Mr.  Astor 
or  the  stockholders,  with  orders  to  continue. 

This  instrument,  accompanied  by  private  letters 
of  similar  import,  was  delivered  to  Mr.  M'Tavish 
who  departed  on  the  5th  of  July.  He  engaged  to 
forward  the  dispatches  to  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  usual 
Winter  express  sent  overland  by  the  Northwest 
Company. 

The  manifesto  was  signed  with  great  reluctance 
by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  D.  Stuart,  whose  experi- 
ence by  no  means  justified  the  discouraging  ac- 
count given  in  it  of  the  internal  trade,  and  who 
considered  the  main  difficulties  of  exploring  an 
unknown  and  savage  country,  and  of  ascertaining 


the  best  trading  and  trapping  grounds,  in  a greal 
measure  overcome.  They  were  overruled  how- 
ever,  by  the  urgent  instances  of  M' Dougal  and 
M kenzie,  who,  having  resolved  upon  abandoning 
the  enterprise,  were  desirous  of  making  as  strong 
a case  as  possible  to  excuse  their  conduct  to  Mr 
Astor  and  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


WHILE  difficulties  and  disasters  had  been  (fath- 
ering about  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria!  the 
mind  of  its  projector  at  New  York  was  a prey  to 
great  anxiety.  The  ship  Lark,  dispatched  by  him 
with  supplies  for  the  establishment,  sailed  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1813.  Within  a fortnight  afterward 
he  received  intelligence  which  justified  all  his  ap- 
prehensions of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  British 
The  Northwest  Company  had  made  a second 
memorial  to  that  government,  representing  As- 
toria as  an  American  establishment,  Stating  the 
va.st  scope  of  its  contemplated  operations,  magni- 
iymg  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and  expres- 
sing their  fears,  that,  unless  crushed  in  the  bud 
it  would  effect  the  downfall  of  their  trade. 

Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  British 
Government  ordered  the  irigate  Phoebe  to  be  de- 
tached as  a convoy  for  the  armed  ship,  Isaac 
I odd,  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  men  and  mu- 
nitions for  forming  a new  establishment.  They 
were  to  proceed  together  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, capture  or  destroy  whatever  American 
fortress  they  should  find  there,  and  plant  the  Brit- 
ish flag  on  its  ruins. 

Informed  of  these  movements,  Mr.  Astor  lost 
no  time  in  addressing  a second  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  communicating  this  intelligence 
and  requesting  it  might  be  laid  before  the  Presi-’ 
dent  ; as  no  notice,  however,  had  been  taken  of 
his  previous  letter,  he  contented  himself  with  this 
simple  communication,  and  made  no  further  ap- 
plication for  aid.  1 

Awakened  now  to  the  danger  that  menaced  the 
establishment  at  Astoria,  and  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  this  foothold  of  American 
commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
the  government  determined  to  send  the  frio-ate 
Adams,  Captain  Crane,  upon  this  service.  &On 
hearing  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Astor  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  fit  out  a ship  called  the  En- 
terprise, to  sail  in  company  with  the  Adams, 
freighted  with  additional  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments for  Astoria. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  preparations,  Mr.  Astor  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  dated  St.  Louis,  May  1st, 
confirming  the  intelligence  already  received"' 
through  the  public  newspapers,  of  his  safe  return, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  at 
Astoria,  and  giving  the  most  flattering  accounts 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

So  deep  had  been  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Astor,  for 
the  success  of  this  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
that  this  gleam  of  good  news  was  almost  over- 
powering. “ I felt  ready,”  said  he,  “ to  fall  upon 
my  knees  in  a transport  of  gratitude.” 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  that  the  Beaver  had 
made  good  her  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. This  was  additional  ground  of  hope  for 
the  welfare  of  the  little  colony.  The  post  being 
thus  relieved  and  strengthened  with  an  American 
at  its  head,  and  a ship  of  war  about  to  sail  for  its 
protection,  the  prospect  for  the  future  seemed  full 
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of  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Astor  proceeded,  with 
fresh  vigor,  to  fit  out  his  merchant  ship. 

Unfortunately  for  Astoria*  this  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine  was  soon  overclouded.  Just  as  the 
Adams  had  received  her  complement  of  men,  and 
the  two  vessels  were  ready  for  sea,  news  came 
from  Commodore  Chauncey,  commanding  on 
Lake  Ontario,  that  a reniforcement  of  seamen 
was  wanted  in  tha/t  quarter.  The  demand  was 
urgent,  the  crew  of  the  Adams  was  immediately 
transferred  to  that  service,  and  the  ship  was  laid 
up. 

This  was  a most  ill-timed  and  discouraging 
blow,  but  Mr.  Astor  would  not  yet  allow  himself 
to  pause  in  his  undertaking.  He  determined  to 
send  the  Enterprise  to  sea  alone,  and  let  her  take 
the  chance  of  making  her  unprotected  way  across 
the  ocean.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  a British 
force  made  its  appearance  off  the  Hook,  and  the 
port  of  New  York  was  effectually  blockaded.  To 
send  a ship  to  sea  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  to  expose  her  to  almost  certain  capture. 
The  Enterprise,  was,  therefore,  unloaded  and 
dismantled,  and  Mr.  Astor  was  obliged  to  com- 
fort himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Lark  might 
reach  Astoria  in  safety,  and  that,  aided  by  her  sup- 
plies and  by  the  good  management  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  associates,  the  little  colony  might  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  until  the  return  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

We  have  hitherto  had  so  much  to  relate  of  a 
gloomy  and  disastrous  nature,  that  it  is  with  a 
leeling  of  momentary  relief  we  turn  to  something 
of  a more  pleasing  complexion,  and  record  the 
first,  and  indeed  only  nuptials  in  high  life  that 
took  place  in  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria. 

M’Dougal,  who  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
a thousand  projects,  and  of  great  though  some- 
what irregular  ambition,  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  of  seeking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  native 
princesses,  a daughter  of  the  one-eyed  potentate 
Comcomly,  who  held  sway  over  the  fishing  tribe 
of  the  Chinooks,  and  had  long  supplied  the  fac- 
tory with  smelts  and  sturgeons. 

Some  accounts  give  rather  a romantic  origin  to 
this  affair,  tracing  it  to  the  stormy  night  when 
M’Dougal,  in  the  course  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion, was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  royal  abode  of  Comcomly.  Then 
and  there  he  was  first  struck  with  the  charms  of 
this  piscatory  princess,  as  she  exerted  herself  to 
entertain  her  father's  guest. 

The  “ journal  of  Astoria,”  however,  which  was 
kept  under  his  own  eye,  records  this  union  as  a 
high  state  alliance,  and  great  stroke  of  policy.  The 
factory  had  to  depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the 
Chinooks  for  provisions.  They  were  at  present 
friendly,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  prove 
otherwise,  should  they  discover  the  weakness  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  post,  and  the  intention  to 
leave  the  country.  This  alliance,  therefore,  would 
infallibly  rivet  Comcomly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Astorians,  and  with  him  the  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Chinooks.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is  hard  to 
fathom  the  real  policy  of  governors  and  princes, 
M'Dougal  dispatched  two  of\he  clerks  as  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary,  to  wait  upon  the  one-eyed 
chieftain,  and  make  overtures  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

The  Chinooks,  though  not  a very  refined  na- 
tion, have  notions  of  matrimonial  arrangements 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  most  refined  sticklers 


for  settlements  and  pin  money.  The  suitor  re- 
pairs not  to  the  bower  of  his  mistress,  but  to  her 
father’s  lodge,  and  throws  down  a present  at  his 
feet.  His  wishes  are?  then  disclosed  by  some  dis- 
creet friend  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Jf 
the  suitor  and  his  present  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  he  breaks  the  matter  to  his  daughter, 
and  inquires  into  the  state  of  her  inclinations. 
Should  her  apswer  be  favorable,  the  suit  is  ac- 
cepted, and  the  lover  has  to  make  further  presents 
to  the  father,  of  horses,  canoes,  and  other  valua- 
bles, according  to  the  beauty  and  merits  of  the 
bride  ; looking  forward  to  a return  in  kind  when- 
ever they  shall  go  to  housekeeping. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  shrewdness  of  Comcomly  ; but  never  was  it 
exerted  more  adroitly  than  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  a great  friend  of  M’Dougal,  and  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  having  so  distinguished  a son-in-law  ; 
but  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his 
own  fortune  was  not  likely  to  occur  a second  time, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  negotiation  was  protracted  with 
true  diplomatic  skill.  Conference  after  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  two  ambassadors  ; Com- 
comly was  extravagant  in  his  terms,  rating  the 
charms  of  his  daughter  at  the  highest  price,  and 
indeed  she  is  represented  as  having  one  of  the 
flattest  and  most  aristocratical  heads  in  the  tribe. 
At  length  the  preliminaries  were  all  happily  ad- 
justed. On  the  20th  of  July,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, a squadron  of  canoes  crossed  over  from  the 
village  of  the  Chinooks,  bearing  the  royal  family 
of  Comcomly,  and  all  his  court. 

That  worthy  sachem  landed  in  princely  state, 
arrayed  in  a bright  blue  blanket  and  red  breech- 
clout,  with  an  extra  quantity  of  paint  and  feathers, 
attended  by  a train  of  half-naked  warriors  and  no- 
bles. A horse  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the 
princess,  who  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  thus  conveyed,  coy  but  compliant,  to 
the  fortress.  Here  she  was  received  with  devout 
though  decent  joy,  % her  expecting  bridegroom. 

Her  bridal  adornments,  it  is  true,  at  first  caused 
some  little  dismay,  having  painted  and  anointed 
herself  for  the  occasion  according  to  the  Chinook 
toilet ; by  dint,  however,  of  copious  ablutions,  she 
was  freed  from  all  adventitious  tint  and  fragrance, 
and  entered  into  the  nuptial  state,  the  cleanest 
princess  that  had  ever  been  known,  of  the  some- 
what unctuous  tribe  of  the  Chinooks. 

From  that  time  forward  Comcomly  was  a daily 
visitor  at  the  fort,  and  was  admitted  into  the  most 
intimate  councils  of  his  son-in-law.  He  took  an 
interest  in  everything  that  was  going  forward,  but 
was  particularly  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  black- 
smith’s shop,  tasking  the  labors  of  the  artificer  in 
iron  for  every  kind  of  weapon  and  implement 
suited  to  the  savage  state,  insomuch  that  the 
necessary  business  of  the  factory  was  often  post- 
poned to  attend  to  his  requisitions. 

The  honeymoon  had  scarce  passed  away,  and 
M’Dougal  was  seated  with  his  bride  in  the  fortress 
of  Astoria,  when,  about  noon  of  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, Gassacop,  the  son  of  Comcomly,  hurried  into 
his  presence  with  great  agitation,  and  announced 
a ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news  pro- 
duced a vast  sensation.  Was  it  a ship  of  peace 
or  war  ? Was  it  American  or  British  ? Was  it 
the  Beaver  or  the  Isaac  Todd  ? M’Dougal  hur- 
ried to  the  water-side,  threw  himself  into  a boat, 
and  ordered  the  hands  to  pull  with  all  speed  for 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Those  in  the  fort  re- 
mained watching  the  entrance  of  the  river,  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  they  were  to  prepare  for 
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greeting  a friend  or  fighting  an  enemy.  At 
length  the  ship  was  descried  crossing  the  bar, 
and  bending  her  course  toward  Astoria.  Every 
&aze(  was  fixed  upon  her  in  silent  scrutiny,  until 
the  American  flag  was  recognized.  A general 
shout  was  the  first  expression  of  joy,  and  next  a 
salutation  was  thundered  irom  the  cannon  of  the 
fort. 

I he  vessel  came  to  anchor  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tne  river,  and  returned  the  salute.  The  boat  of 
i\-F.  M Dougal  went  on  board,  and  was  seen  re- 
turning late  in  the  alternoon.  The  Astorians 
watched  her  with  straining  eyes,  to  discover  who 
were  on  board,  but  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
evening  closed  in,  before  she  was  sufficiently 
near.  At  length  she  reached  the  land,  and  Mr. 
1-unt  stepped  on  shore.  He  was  hailed  is  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  his  return  was  a signal 
for  merriment  almost  equal  to  that  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  nuptials  of  M’ Dougal. 

We  must  now  explain  the  cause  of  this  gentle- 
man s long  absence,  which  had  given  rise  to  such 
gloomy  and  dispiriting  surmises. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  destination  of 
the  Beaver,  when  she  sailed  Irom  Astoria  on  the 
4th  of  August  in  1812,  was  to  proceed  northward- 
ly along  the  coast  to  Sheetka,  or  New  Archangel, 
there  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  her  cargo  intend- 
ecl  for  the  supply  of  the  Russian  establishment  at 
that  place,  and  then  to  return  to  Astoria,  where 
it  was  expected  she  would  arrive  in  October 

New  Archangel  is  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound 
lat.  57  2'  N. , long.  135°  50'  W.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  different  colonies  of  the  Russian 
tur  C°mpany,  and  the  common  rendezvous  of  the 
American  vessels  trading  along  the  coast. 

The  Beaver  met  with  nothing  worthy  of  partic- 
ular mention  in  her  voyage,- "and  arrived  at  New 
Archangel  on  the  19th  of  August.  The  place  at 
that  time  was  the  residence  of  Count  Baranhoff 
the  governor  of  the  different  colonies,  a rouoh’ 
rugged,  hospitable,  hard-drinking  old  Russian  ; 
somewhat  of  a soldier,  somewhat  of  a trader  • 
above  all,  a boon  companion  of  the  old  roysterin^ 
school,  with  a strong  cross  of  the  bear. 

Air.  Hunt  found  this  hyperborean  veteran  en- 
sconced in  a fort  which  crested  the  whole  of  a 
high  rocky  promontory.  It  mounted  one  hundred 
guns,  laige  and  small,  and  was  impregnable  to 
Indian  attack,  unaided  by  artillery.  Here  the 
old  governor  lorded  it  over  sixty  Russians  who 
formed  the  corps  of  the  trading  establishment, 
besides  an  indefinite  number  of  Indian  hunters  of 
the  Kodiak  tribe,  who  were  continually  coming 
and  going,  or  lounging  and  loitering  about  the 
101 1 like  so  many  hounds  round  a sportsman’s 
hunting  quarters.  Though  a loose  liver  amono- 
his  guests,  the  governor  was  a strict  disciplinarian 
among  his  men,  keeping  them  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion, and  havingseven  on  guard  night  and  day. 

Besides  those  immediate  serfs  and  dependents 
just  mentioned,  the  old  Russian  potentate  exerted 
a considerable  sway  over  a numerous  and  irregu- 
lar class  of  maritime  traders,  who  looked  to  him 
for  aid  and  munitions,  and  through  whom  he  may 
be  said  to  have,  in  some  degree,  extended  his 
power  along  the  whole  northwest  coast.  These 
were  American  captains  of  vessels  engaged  in  a 
particular  department  of  trade.  One  of  these  cap- 
tains would  come,  in  a manner,  empty-handed  to 


New  Archangel.  Here  his  ship  would  be  fur- 
nished with  about  fifty  canoes  and  a hundred  Ko- 
diak  hunteis,  and  fitted  out  with  provisions  and 
everything  necessary' for  hunting  the  sea-otter  on 
the  coast  of  California,  where  the  Russians  have 
another  establishment.  The  ship  would  ply  along 
the  Californian  coast  from  place  to  place,  drop- 
ping parties  of  otter  hunters  in  their  canoes,  fur- 
nishing them  only  with  water,  and  leaving  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  dexterity  for  a mainte- 
nance. When  a sufficient  cargo ’was  collected 
she  would  gather  up  her  canoes  and  hunters,  and 
return  with  them  to  Archangel,  where  the  cap- 
tain would  render  in  the  returns  of  his  voyage, 
and  receive  one  half  of  the  skins  for  his  share. 

Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have  hinted' 
the  veteran  governor  exerted  some  sort  of  sway] 
but  it  was  of  a peculiar  and  characteristic  kind; 
it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  table.  They  were  obliged 
to  join  him  in  his  “ prosnics”  or  carousals,  and 
to  drink  “ potations  pottle  deep.”  His  carousals 
too,  were  not  of  the  most  quiet  kind,  nor  were 
his  potations  as  mild  as  nectar.  “ He  is  contin- 
ually, said  Mr.  Hunt,  “ giving  entertainments 
by  way  of  parade,  and  if  you  do  not  drink  raw 
rum,  and  boiling  punch  as  strong  as  sulphur,  he 
will  insult  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  drunk,  which  is 
very  shortly  after  sitting  down  to  table.” 

As  to  any  “temperance  captain”  who  stood 
last  to  his  faith,  and  refused  to  give  up  his  sobri- 
ety, he  might  go  elsewhere  for  a market,  for  he 
stood  no  chance  with  the  governor.  Rarelv, 
however,  did  any  cold-water  caitiff  of  the  kind 
darken  the  door  of  old  Baranhoff  ; the  coasting 
captains  knew  too  well  his  humor  and  their  own 
interests  ; they  joined  in  his  revels,  they  drank, 
and  sang,  and  whooped,  and  hiccuped,  until  they 
all  got  half  seas  over,”  and  then  affairs  went  on 
swimmingly. 

An  awful  warning  to  all  “ flinchers”  occurred 
shortly  before  Mr.  Hunt’s  arrival.  A young  naval 
officer  had  recently  been  sent  out  by  the  emperor 
to  take  command  of  one  of  the  company's  vessels. 
The  governor,  as  usual,  had  him  at  his  “ pros- 
nics,” and  plied  him  with  fiery  potations.  The 
young  man  stood  on  the  defensive  until  the  old 
count  s iie  was  completely  kindled  ; he  carried 
his  point,  and  made  the  greenhorn  tipsy,  willy 
nilly.  In  proportion  as  they  grew  fuddled  they 
grew  noisy,  they  quarrelled  in  their  cups  ; the 
youngster  paid  old  Baranhoff  in  his  own  coin  by- 
rating  him  soundly  ; in  reward  for  which,  when 
sober,  he  was  taken  the  rounds  of  four  pickets, 
and  received  seventy-nine  lashes,  taled  out  with 
Russian  punctuality  of  punishment. 

Such  was  the  old  grizzled  bear  with  whom  Mr. 
Hunt  had  to  do  his  business.  How-  he  managed 
to  cope  with  his  humor  ; whether  he  pledged 
himself  in  raw  rum  and  blazing  punch,  and 
clinked  the  can  with  him  as  they  made  their 
bargains,  does  not  appear  upon  record  ; we  must 
infer,  however,  from  his  general  observations  on 
the  absolute  sway  of  this  hard-drinking  potentate, 
that  he  had  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  his 
court,  and  that  their  business  transactions  pre- 
sented a maudlin  mixture  of  punch  and  peltry. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
was  the  delay  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  dis- 
posing of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  and  getting  the  re- 
quisite returns.  With  all  the  governor’s  devotions 
t0Jh?  bottle,  he  never  obfuscated  his  faculties 
sufficiently  to  lose  sight  of  his  interest,  and  is  rep- 
lesented  by  Air.  Hunt  as  keen,  not  to  say  craftv, 
at  a bargain  as  the  most  arrant  water  drinker.  A 
long  time  was  expended  negotiating  with  him. 
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and  by  the  time  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the 
month  of  October  had  arrived.  To  add  to  the  de- 
lay he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  cargo  in  seal  skins. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  none  of  this 
kind  of  peltry  at  the  fort  of  old  Baranhoff.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  proceed  to  a 
seal-catching  establishment,  which  the  Russian 
company  had  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  sea  of 
Kamschatka.  He  accordingly  set  sail  on  the  4th 
of  October,  after  having  spent  forty-five  days  at 
New  Archangel,  boosing  and  bargaining  with  its 
roystering  commander,  and  right  glad  was  he  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  “ old  man  of  the 
sea.  ” 

The  Beaver  arrived  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  31st  of 
October  ; by  which  time,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, he  ought  to  have  been  back  at  Astoria. 
The  island  of  St.  Paul’s  is  in  latitude  57°  N.,  lon- 
gitude 170°  or  1 7 1 0 W.  Its  shores  in  certain 
places,  and  at  certain  seasons,  are  covered  with 
seals,  while  others  are  playing  about  in  the  water. 
Of  these,  the  Russians  take  only  the  small  ones, 
from  seven  to  ten  months  old,  and  carefully  se- 
lect the  males,  giving  the  females  their  freedom, 
that  the  breed  may  not  be  diminished.  The 
islanders,  however,  kill  the  large  ones  for  pro- 
visions, and  for  skins  wherewith  to  cover  their 
canoes.  They  drive  them  from  the  shore  over  the 
rocks,  until  within  a short  distance  of  their  habi- 
tations, where  they  kill  them.  By  this  means 
they  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
skins,  and  have  the  flesh  at  hand.  This  is  thrown 
in  heaps,  and  when  the  season  for  skinning  is 
over,  they  take  out  the  entrails  and  make  one 
heap  of  the  blubber.  This  with  drift-wood  serves 
for  fuel,  for  the  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
They  make  another  heap  of  the  flesh,  which,  with 
the  eggs  of  sea-fowls,  preserved  in  oil,  an  occasional 
sea-lion,  a few  ducks  in  winter,  and  some  wild 
roots,  compose  their  food. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  seven  Russians  at  the  island, 
and  one  hundred  hunters,  natives  of  Oonalaska, 
with  their  families.  They  lived  in  cabins  that 
looked  like  canoes  ; being,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a whale,  put  up  as  raft- 
ers, across  which  were  laid  pieces  of  drift-wood 
covered  over  with  long  grass,  the  skins  of  large  sea 
animals,  and  earth,  so  as  to  be  quite  comfort- 
able, in  despite  of  the  rigors  of  the  climate  ; though 
we  are  told  they  had  as  ancient  and  fish-like  an 
odor,  “ as  had  the  quarters  of  Jonah,  when  he 
lodged  within  the  whale.” 

In  one  of  these  odoriferous  mansions  Mr.  Hunt 
occasionally  took  up  his  abode,  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  hasten  the  loading  of  the  ship.  The 
operation,  however,  was  somewhat  slow,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  overhaul  and  inspect  every  pack 
to  prevent  imposition,  and  the  peltries  had  then  to 
be  conveyed  in  large  boats,  made  of  skins,  to  the 
ship,  which  was  some  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  standing  off  and  on. 

One  night,  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  on  shore,  with 
some  others  of  the  crew,  there  rose  a terrible  gale. 
When  the  day  broke  the  ship  was  not  to  be  seen. 
He  watched  for  her  with  anxious  eyes  until  night, 
but  in  vain.  Day  after  day  of  boisterous  storms 
and  howling  wintry  weather  were  passed  in 
watchfulness  and  solicitude.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a dark  and  angry  sea,  and  a scowling 
northern  sky  ; and  at  night  he  retired  within  the 
jaws  of  the  whale,  and  nestled  disconsolately 
among  seal  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  November,  the  Beaver 
made  her  appearance,  much  the  worse  for  the 
stormy  conflicts  she  had  sustained  in  those  hyper- 


borean seas.  She  had  been  obliged  to  carry  a 
press  of  sail  in  heavy  gales,  to  be  able  to  hold 
her  ground,  and  had  consequently  sustained  great 
damage  in  her  canvas  and  rigging.  Mr.  Hunt 
lost  no  time  in  hurrying  the  residue  of  the  cargo 
on  board  of  her  ; then,  bidding  adieu  to  his  seal- 
fishing friends  and  his  whalebone  habitation,  he 
put  forth  once  more  to  sea. 

He  was  now  for  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Astoria,  and  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the 
interests  of  that  place,  and  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Astor,  had  he  done  so  ; but,  unluckily,  a perplex- 
ing question  rose  in  his  mind.  The  sails  and  rig- 
ging of  the  Beaver  had  been  much  rent  and  shat- 
tered in  the  late  storm  ; would  she  be  able  to 
stand  the  hard  gales  to  be  expected  in  making 
Columbia  River  at  this  season  ? Was  it  prudent, 
also,  at  this  boisterous  time  of  the  year,  to  risk  the 
valuable  cargo  which  she  now  had  on  board,  by 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  dangerous  bar  of  that 
river  ? These  doubts  were  probably  suggested 
or  enforced  by  Captain  Sowle,  who,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  was  an  over-cautious,  or  rather  a 
timid  seaman,  and  they  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  Mr.  Hunt  ; but  there  were  other 
considerations  which  more  strongly  swayed  his 
mind.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  un- 
foreseen delays  the  ship  had  encountered  at  New 
Archangel,  and  by  being  obliged  to  proceed  to 
St.  Paul’s,  had  put  her  so  much  back  in  her  cal- 
culated time,  that  there  was  a risk  of  her  arriving 
so  late  at  Canton  as  to  come  to  a bad  market, 
both  for  the  sale  of  her  peltries  and  the  purchase 
of  a return  cargo.  He  considered  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  company,  therefore,  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; there  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  annual  vessel  from  New  York, 
take  passage  in  her  to  Astoria,  and  suffer  the 
Beaver  to  continue  on  to  Canton. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  urged  to  the  other 
course  by  his  engagements  ; by  the  plan  of  the 
voyage  marked  out  for  the  Beaver,  by  Mr.  Astor  ; 
by  his  inclination  and  the  possibility  that  the  es- 
tablishment might  need  his  presence,  and  by  the 
recollection  that  there  must  already  be  a large 
amount  of  peltries  collected  at  Astoria,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  Beaver  to  convey  them  to 
market. 

These  conflicting  questions  perplexed  and  agi- 
tated his  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  much  anxious  re- 
flection, for  he  was  a conscientious  man,  that 
seems  ever  to  have  aimed  at  a faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  to  have  had  the  interests  of  his 
employers  earnestly  at  heart.  His  decision  in  the 
present  instance  was  injudicious,  and  proved  un- 
fortunate. It  was,  to  bear  away  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  that  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  left  him  no  other  alternative  ; but 
we  rather  suspect  he  was  so  persuaded  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  timid  captain.  They  accord- 
ingly stood  lor  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  at 
Woahoo,  where  the  ship  underwent  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  again  put  to  ,sea  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  island. 

We  will  follow  the  Beaver  to  Canton,  as  her 
fortunes,  in  some  measure,  exemplified  the  evil  of 
commanders  of  ships  acting  contrary  to  orders, 
and  as  they  form  a part  of  the  tissue  of  cross-pur- 
poses that  marred  the  great  commercial  enterprise 
we  have  undertaken  to  record. 

The  Beaver  arrived  safe  at  Canton,  where 
Captain  Sowle  found  the  letter  of  Mr.  Astor,  giv- 
ing him  information  of  the  war,  and  directing  him 
to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Astoria.  He  wrote  a 
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reply,  dictated  either  by  timidity  or  obstinacy,  in 
which  he  declined  complying  with  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Astor,  but  said  he  would  wait  for  the  return 
of  peace,  and  then  come  home.  The  other  pro- 
ceedings of  Captain  Sowle  were  equally  wrong- 
headed and  unlucky.  He  was  offered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  fur  he  had 
taken  on  board  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  goods  for 
which  it  had  been  procured  cost  but  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  New  York.  Had  he  accepted 
this  offer,  and  reinvested  the  amount  in  nankeens, 
which  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ruption to  commerce  by  the  war,  were  at  two 
thirds  of  their  usual  price,  the  whole  would  have 
brought  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  New 
York.  It  is  true,  the  war  would  have  render- 
ed it  unsafe  to  attempt  the  homeward  voyage,  but 
he  might  have  put  the  goods  in  store  at  Canton, 
until  after  the  peace,  and  have  sailed  without  risk 
of  capture  to  Astoria  ; bringing  to  the  partners  at 
that  place  tidings  of  the  great  profits  realized  on 
the  outward  cargo,  and  the  still  greater  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  returns.  The  news  of  such  a 
brilliant  commencement  to  their  undertaking 
would  have  counterbalanced  the  gloomy  tidings 
of  the  war  ; it  would  have  infused  new  spirit  into 
them  all,  and  given  them  courage  and  constancy 
to  persevere  in  the  enterprise.  Captain  Sowle, 
however,  refused  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  stood  wavfering  and 
chaffering  for  higher  terms.  The  furs  began  to 
fall  in  value  ; this  only  increased  his  irresolution  ; 
they  sunk  so  much  that  he  feared  to  sell  at  all  ; he 
borrowed  money  on  Mr.  Astor’ s account  at  an 
interest  of  eighteen  per  cent,  and  laid  up  his  ship 
to  await  the  return  of  peace. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Hunt  soon  saw  reason 
to  repent  the  resolution  he  had  adopted  in  alter- 
ing the  destination  of  the  ship.  His  stay  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was  prolonged  far  beyond  all 
expectation.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  annual 
ship  in  the  spring.  Month  after  month  passed 
by,  and  still  she  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
lie,  too,  proved  the  danger  of  departing  from  or- 
ders. Had  he  returned  from  St.  Paul’s  to  Astoria, 
all  the  anxiety  and  despondency  about  his  fate, 
and  about  the  whole  course  of  the  undertaking, 
would  have  been  obviated.  The  Beaver  would 
have  received  the  furs  collected  at  the  factory, 
and  taken  them  to  Canton,  and  great  gains,  in- 
stead of  great  losses,  would  have  been  the  result. 
The  greatest  blunder,  however,  was  that  commit- 
ted by  Captain  Sowle. 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship  Al- 
batross, Captain  Smith,  arrived  from  China,  and 
brought  the  first  tidings  of  the  war  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Mr.  Hunt  was  no  longer  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  annual  ship.  His  first  thoughts  were 
for  the  welfare  of  Astoria,  and,  concluding  that 
the  inhabitants  would  probably  be  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, he  chartered  the  Albatross  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  land  him,  with  some  supplies,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  he  arrived,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  20th  of  August,  after  a 
year’s  seafaring  that  might  have  furnished  a chap- 
ter in  the  wanderings  of  Sinbad. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
when  he  learnt  the  resolution  taken  by  the  part- 
ners to  abandon  Astoria.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  matters  had  gone  too  far,  and  the 


minds  of  his  colleagues  had  become  too  firmly 
bent  upon  the  measure,  to  render  any  opposition 
of  avail.  He  was  beset,  too,  with  the  same  dis- 
paraging accounts  of  the  interior  trade,  and  of 
the  whole  concerns  and  prospects  of  the  company 
that  had  been  rendered  to  Mr.  Astor.  His  own 
experience  had  been  full  of  perplexities  and  dis- 
couragements. He  had  a conscientious  anxiety 
for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor,  and,  not  compre- 
hending the  extended  views  of  that  gentleman, 
and  his  habit  of  operating  with  great  amounts,  he 
had  from  the  first  been  daunted  by  the  enormous 
expenses  required,  and  had  become  disheartened 
by  the  subsequent  losses  sustained,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  ruinous  in  their  magnitude. 
By  degrees,  therefore,  he  was  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  step  taken  by  his  colleagues,  as 
perhaps  advisable  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ; 
his  only  care  was  to  wind  up  the  business  with  as 
little  further  loss  as  possible  to  Mr.  Astor. 

A large  stock  of  valuable  furs  was  collected  at 
the  lactory,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  a 
market.  There  were  twenty  - five  Sandwich 
Islanders,  also,  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
whom  they  were  bound  by  express  agreement  to 
restore  to  their  native  country.  For  these  pur- 
poses a ship  was  necessary. 

The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas, 
and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Hunt  should  sail  in  her  in  quest 
of  a vessel,  and  should  return,  if  possible,  by  the 
1st  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a supply  of  pro- 
visions. Should  anything  occur,  however,  to  pre- 
vent his  return,  an  arrangement  was  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  M’Tavish,  to  transfer  such  of  the 
men  as  were  so  disposed,  from  the  service  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  into  that  of  the  North- 
west, the  latter  becoming  responsible  for  the 
wages  due  them,  on  receiving  an  equivalent  in 
goods  from  the  storehouse  of  the  factory.  As  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  Mr. 
M'Dougal  proposed,  that  in  case  Mr.  Hunt  should 
not  return,  the  whole  arrangement  with  Mr. 
M’Tavish  should  be  left  solely  to  him.  This 
was  assented  to,  the  contingency  being  considered 
possible,  but  not  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that  on  the  first  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  M’Dougal  of  his  intention  to  break 
up  the  establishment,  three  of  the  clerks,  British 
subjects,  had,  with  his  consent,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  departed 
with  Mr.  M'Tavish  for  his  post  in  the  interior. 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  during  a so- 
journ of  six  days  at  Astoria,  Mr.  Hunt  set  sail  in 
the  Albatross  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  arrived 
without  accident  at  the  Marquesas.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  when  Porter  arrived  in  the  frigate 
Essex,  bringing  in  a number  of  stout  London 
whalers  as  prizes,  having  made  a sweeping  cruise 
in  the  Pacific.  From  Commodore  Porter  he  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  British 
frigate  Phoebe,  with  a storeship,  mounted  with 
battering  pieces,  calculated  to  attack  forts,  had 
arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  she  had  been  joined 
by  the  sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  Racoon,  and 
that  they  had  all  sailed  in  company  on  the  6th  of 
July  for  the  Pacific,  bound,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
Columbia  River. 

Here,  then,  was  the  death-warrant  of  unfortu- 
nate Astoria  ! The  anxious  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt 
was  in  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  He  had  been 
eager  to  extricate  the  property  of  Mr.  Astor  from 
a failing  concern  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  ; 
there  was  now  danger  that  the  whole  would  be 
swallowed  up.  How  was  it  to  be  snatched  from 
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the  gulf  ? It  was  impossible  to  charter  a ship  for 
the  purpose,  now  that  a British  squadron  was  on 
its  way  to  the  river.  He  applied  to  purchase  one 
of  the  whale-ships  brought  in  by  Commodore 
Porter.  The  commodore  demanded  tw.enty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  her.  The  price  appeared  ex- 
orbitant, and  no  bargain  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Hunt  then  urged  the  commodore  to  fit-out  one  of 
his  prizes,  and  send  her  to  Astoria  to  bring  off  the 
property  and  part  of  the  people,  but  he  declined, 
“ from  want  of  authority.”  He  assured  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  that  he  would  endeavor  to  fall 
in  with  the  enemy,  or,  should  he  hear  of  their  hav- 
ing certainly  gone  to  the  Columbia,  he  would 
either  follow  or  anticipate  them,  should  his  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  a step. 

In  this  tantalizing  state  of  suspense,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  detained  at  the  Marquesas  until  November 
23d,  when  he  proceeded  in  the  Albatross  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  still  cherished  a faint  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  all  other  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  annual  ship  might 
have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  might  have 
touched  at  the  islands,  and  proceeded  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  knew  the  pride  and  interest  taken 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  great  enterprise,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  deterred  by  dangers  and 
difficulties  from  prosecuting  it  ; much  less  would 
he  leave  the  infant  establishment  without  succor 
and  support  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In  this,  we 
have  seen,  he  did  but  justice  to  Mr.  Astor  ; and 
we  must  now  turn  to  notice  the  cause  of  the  non- 
arrival of  the  vessel  which  he  had  dispatched 
with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Her  voyage 
forms  another  chapter  of  accidents  in  this  event- 
ful story. 

The  Lark  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1813,  and  proceeded  prosperously  on  her 
voyage,  until  within  a few  degrees  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Here  a gale  sprang  up  that  soon 
blew  with  tremendous  violence.  The  Lark  was  a 
staunch  and  noble  ship,  and  for  a time  buffeted 
bravely  with  the  storm.  Unluckily,  however, 
she  “ broached  to,”  and  was  struck  by  a heavy 
sea,  that  hove  her  on  her  beam-ends.  The  helm, 
too,  was  knocked  to  leeward,  all  command  of  the 
vessel  was  lost,  and  another  mountain  wave  com- 
pletely overset  her.  Orders  were  given  to  cut 
away  the  masts.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  the 
boats  were  also  unfortunately  cut  adrift.  The 
wreck  then  righted,  but  was  a mere  hulk,  full  of 
water,  with  a heavy  sea  washing  over  it,  and  all 
the  hatches  off.  On  mustering  the  crew,  one 
man  was  missing,  who  was  discovered  below  in 
the  forecastle,  drowned. 

In  cutting  away  the  masts  it  had  been  utterly 
impossible  to  observe  the  necessary  precaution  of 
commencing  with  the  lee  rigging,  that  being,  from 
the  position  of  the  ship,  completely  under  water. 
The  masts  and  spars,  therefore,  being  linked  to 
the  wreck  by  the  shrouds  and  rigging,  remained 
alongside  for  four  days.  During  all  this  time  the 
ship  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  heavy 
surges  breaking  over  her,  and  the  spars  heaving 
and  banging  to  and  fro,  bruising  the  half-drowned 
sailors  that  clung  to  the  bowsprit  and  the  stumps 
of  the  masts.  The  sufferings  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  intolerable.  They  stood  to  their  waists 
in  water,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  washed  off  by 
every  surge.  In  this  position  they  dared  not  sleep, 
lest  they  should  let  go  their  hold  and  be  swept 
away.  The  only  dry  place  on  the  wreck  was  the 
bowsprit.  Here  they  took  turns  to  be  tied  on,  lor 
half  an  hour  at  a time,  and  in  this  way  gained 
short  snatches  of  sleep. 


On  the  14th  the  first  mate  died  at  his  post,  and 
was  swept  off  by  the  surges.  On  the  17th  two 
seamen,  faint  and  exhausted,  were  washed  over- 
board. The  next  wave  threw  their  bodies  back 
upon  the  deck,  where  they  remained,  swashing 
backward  and  forward,  ghastly  objects  to  the  al- 
most perishing  survivors.  Mr.  Ogden,  the  super- 
cargo, who  was  at  the  bowsprit,  called  to  the  men 
nearest  to  the  bodies  to  fasten  them  to  the  wreck, 
as  a last  horrible  resource  in  case  of  being  driven 
to  extremity  by  famine  1 

On  the  17th  the  gale  gradually  subsided,  and 
the  sea  became  calm.  The  sailors  now  crawled 
feebly  about  the  wreck,  and  began  to  relieve  it 
from  the  main  incumbrances.  The  spars  were 
cleared  away,  the  anchors  and  guns  heaved  over- 
board ; the  spritsail  yard  was  rigged  for  a jury- 
mast,  and  a mizzen-topsail  set  upon  it.  A sort  of 
stage  was  made  of  a few  broken  spars,  on  which 
the  crew  were  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  keep  themselves  dry 
and  to  sleep  comfortably.  Still  their  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  thirst  were  great  ; but  there  was 
a Sandwich  Islander  on  board,  an  expert  swim- 
mer, who  found  his  way  into  the  cabin  and  occa- 
sionally brought  up  a few  bottles  of  wine  and 
porter,  and  at  length  got  into  the  run,  and  secured 
a quarter  cask  of  wine.  A little  raw  pork  was 
likewise  procured,  and  dealt  out  with  a sparing 
hand.  The  horrors  of  their  situation  were  in- 
creased by  the  sight  of  numerous  sharks  prowling 
about  the  wreck,  as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  On 
the  24th  the  cook,  a black  man,  died,  and  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  when  he  was  instantly  seized  on 
by  these  ravenous  monsters. 

They  had  been  several  days  making  slow  head- 
way under  their  scanty  sail,  when,  on  the  25th, 
they  came  in  sight  of  land.  It  was  about  fifteen 
leagues  distant,  and  they  remained  two  or  three 
days  drifting  along  in  sight  of  it.  On  the  28th 
they  descried,  to  their  great  transport,  a canoe  ap- 
proaching, managed  by  natives.  They  came 
alongside,  and  brought  a most  welcome  supply  of 
potatoes.  They  informed  them  that  the  land  they 
had  made  was  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
second  mate  and  one  of  the  seamen  went  on 
shore  in  the  canoe  tor  water  and  provisions,  and 
to  procure  aid  from  the  islanders,  in  towing  the 
wreck  into  a harbor. 

Neither  of  the  men  returned,  nor  was  any  assist- 
ance sent  from  shore.  The  next  day,  ten  or  twelve 
canoes  came  alongside,  but  roamed  round  the 
wreck  like  so  many  sharks,  and  would  render  no 
aid  in  towing  her  to  land. 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel 
with  such  violence  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  at  the  helm  without  the  assistance  of 
lashings.  The  crew  were  now  so  worn  down 
by  famine  and  thirst  that  the  captain  saw 
it  would  be  impossible  lor  them  to  with- 
stand the  breaking  of  the  sea,  when  the  ship 
should  ground  ; he  deemed  the  only  chance  for 
their  lives,  therefore,  was  to  get  to  land  in  the 
canoes,  and  stand  ready  to  receive  and  protect 
the  wreck  when  she  should  drift  to  shore.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  all  got  sate  to  land,  but  had 
scarcely  touched  the  beach  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  natives,  who  stripped  them  almost 
naked.  The  name  of  this  inhospitable  island  was 
Tahoorowa. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  wreck  came  drift- 
ing to  the  strand,  with  the  surf  thundering  around 
her,  and  shortly  afterward  bilged.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  numerous  casks  of  provisions  floated 
on  shore.  The  natives  staved  them  for  the  sake 
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of  the  iron  hoops,  but  would  not  allow  the  crew 
to  help  themselves  to  the  contents,  or  to  go  on 
board  of  the  wreck. 

As  the  crew  were  in  want  of  everything,  and 
as  it  might  be  a long  time  before  any  opportunity 
occurred  for  them  to  get  away  from  these  islands, 
Mr.  Ogden,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a chance, 
made  his  way  to  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
king  for  the  relief  of  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. 

The  illustrious  Tamaahmaah,  as  we  have  shown 
on  a former  occasion,  was  a shrewd  bargainer, 
and  in  the  present  instance  proved  himself  an 
experienced  wrecker.  His  negotiations  with 
M’Dougal  and  the  other  “ Eris  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company”  had  but  little  effect  on  pres- 
ent circumstances,  and  he  proceeded  to  avail 
himself  of  their  misfortunes.  He  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  crew  with  provisions  during  their  stay  in 
his  teiYitories,  and  to  return  to  them  all  their 
clothing  that  could  be  found,  but  he  stipulated 
that  the  wreck  should  be  abandoned  to  him  as  a 
waif  cast  by  fortune  on  his  shores.  With  these 
conditions  Mr.  Ogden  was  fain  to  comply.  Upon 
this  the  great  Tamaahmaah  deputed  his  favorite, 
John  Young,  the  tarpawlin  governor  of  Oywhee, 
to  proceed  with  a number  of  the  royal  guards,  and 
take  possession  of  the  wreck  on  behalf  of  the 
crown.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
property  and  crew  were  removed  to  Owyhee. 
The  royal  bounty  appears  to  have  been  but  scanty 
in  its  dispensations.  The  crew  fared  but  meagre- 
ly ; though  on  reading  the  journal  of  the  voyage 
it  is  singular  to  find  them,  after  all  the  hardships 
they  had  suffered,  so  sensitive  about  petty  incon- 
veniences as  to  exclaim  against  the  king  as  a 
“ savage  monster,”  for  refusing  them  a “ pot  to 
cook  in,”  and  denying  Mr.  Ogden  the  use  of  a 
knife  and  fork  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the 
Lark  ; had  she  reached  her  destination  in  safety, 
affairs  at  Astoria  might  have  taken  a different 
course.  A strange  fatality  seems  to  have  attend- 
ed all  the  expeditions  by  sea,  noy  were  those  by 
land  much  less  disastrous. 

Captain  Northrop  was  still  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  on  December  20th,  when  Mr.  Hunt  ar- 
rived. The  latter  immediately  purchased  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  a brig  called  the  Pedler,  and 
put  Captain  Northrop  in  command  of  her.  They 
set  sail  for  Astoria  on  the  22d  of  January,  intend- 
ing to  remove  the  property  from  thence  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
northwest  coast,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Such  were  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Astor,  sent  out  by  the  Lark. 

We  will  now  leave  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  voyage, 
and  return  to  see  what  has  taken  place  at  Astoria 
during  his  absence. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  about  five  weeks  after  Mr. 
Hunt  had  sailed  in  the  Albatross  from  Astoria, 
Mr.  M’Kenzie  set  off,  with  two  canoes  and  twelve 
men,  for  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke, 
to  apprise  them  of  the  new  arrangements  deter- 
mined upon  in  the  recent  conference  of  the  part- 
ners at  the  factory. 

He  had  not  ascended  the  river  a hundred  miles, 
when  he  met  a squadron  of  ten  canoes,  sweeping 


merrily  down  under  British  colors,  the  Canadian 
oarsmen,  as  usual,  in  full  song. 

It  was  an  ajmament  fitted  out  by  M’Tavish, 
who  had  with  him  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  another  partner 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  together  with  some 
clerks  and  sixty-eight  men- — seventy-five  souls 
in  all.  They  had  heard  of  the  frigate  Phoebe  and 
the  Isaac  Todd  being  on  the  high  seas,  and  were 
on  their  way  down  to  await  their  arrival.  In  one 
of  the  canoes  Mr.  Clarke  came  passenger,  the 
alarming  intelligence  having  brought  him  down 
from  his  post  on  the  Spokan.  Mr.  M’Kenzie  im- 
mediately determined  to  return  with  him  to  As- 
toria, and,  veering  about,  the  two  parties  en- 
camped together  for  the  night.  The  leaders,  of 
course,  observed  a due  decorum,  but  some  of 
the  subalterns  could  not  restrain  their  chuckling 
exultation,  boasting  that  they  would  soon  plant 
the  British  standard  on  the  walls  of  Astoria,  and 
drive  the  Americans  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  M’Kenzie  had 
a secret  conference  with  Mr.  Clarke,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  set  off  privately,  before  daylight,  and 
get  down  in  time  to  apprise  M’Dougal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  these  Northwesters.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  completely  on  the  alert  ; just  as 
M’Kenzie’s  canoes  were  about  to  push  off,  they 
were  joined  by  a couple  from  the  Northwest 
squadron,  in  which  was  M’Tavish  with  two  clerks 
and  eleven  men.  With  these  he  intended  to  push 
forward  and  make  arrangements,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  convoy,  in  which  was  a large  quantity  of 
furs,  to  await  his  orders. 

The  two  parties  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  7th  of 
October.  The  Northwesters  encamped  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  displayed  the  British  colors. 
The  young  men  in  the  fort,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  were  on  the  point  of  hoisting  the  American 
flag,  but  were  forbidden  by  Mr.  M’Dougal.  They 
were  astonished  at  such  a prohibition,  and  were 
exceedingly  galled  by  the  tone  and  manner  as- 
sumed by  the  clerks  and  retainers  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  ruffled  about  in  that  swelling 
and  braggart  style  which  grows  up  among  these 
heroes  of  the  wilderness  ; they,  in  fact,  consider- 
ed themselves  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  regard- 
ed the  hampered  and  harassed  Astorians  as  a 
conquered  people. 

On  the  following  day  M’Dougal  convened  the 
clerks,  and  read  to  them  an  extract  of  a letter 
from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Angus  Shaw,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  announc- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Phoebe  and  Isaac  Todd, 
“ to  take  and  destroy  everything  American  on  the 
northwest  coast.” 

This  intelligence  was  received  without  dismay 
by  such  of  the  clerks  as  were  natives  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  felt  indignant  at  seeing  their 
national  flag  struck  by  a Canadian  commander, 
and  the  British  flag  flowed,  as  it  were,  in  their 
faces.  They  had  been  stung  to  the  quick,  also, 
by  the  vaunting  airs  assumed  by  the  Northwest- 
ers. In  this  mood  of  mind  they  would  willingly 
have  nailed  their  colors  to  the  staff,  and  defied 
the  frigate.  She  could  not  come  within  many 
miles  of  the  fort,  they  observed,  and  any  boats 
she  might  send  could  be  destroyed  by  their  can- 
non. 

There  were  cooler  and  more  calculating  spirits, 
how'ever,  who  had  the  control  of  affairs,  and  felt 
nothing  of  the  patriotic  pride  and  indignation  of 
these  youths.  The  extract  of  the  letter  had,  ap- 
parently, been  read  by  M’Dougal,  merely  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a preconcerted  stroke  of  man- 
agement. On  the  same  day  Mr.  M’Tavish  pro- 
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posed  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  of  goods  and 
furs  belonging  to  the  company,  both  at  Astoria 
and  in  the  interior,  at  cost  and  charges.  Mr. 
M’Dougal  undertook  to  comply,  assuming  the 
whole  management  of  the  negotiation  in  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  him,  in  case  of  the  non-arri- 
val of  Mr.  Hunt.  That  power,  however,  was 
limited  and  specific,  and  did  not  extend  to  an  op- 
eration of  this  nature  and  extent  ; no  objection, 
however,  was  made  to  his  assumption,  and  he 
and  M’Tavish  soon  made  a preliminary  arrange- 
ment, perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  the  reserve  party  of  Northwest- 
ers arrived,  shortly  afterward,  and  encamped 
with  M’Tavish.  The  former  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  and  insisted 
upon  a reduction  of  the  prices.  New  negotiations 
had  now  to  be  entered  into.  The  demands  of  the 
Northwesters  were  made  in  a peremptory  tone, 
and  they  seemed  disposed  to  dictate  like  conquer- 
ors. The  Americans  looked  on  with  indignation 
and  impatience.  They  considered  M’Dougal  as 
acting,  if  not  a perfidious,  certainly  a craven  part. 
He  was  continually  repairing  to  the  camp  to  ne- 
gotiate, instead  of  keeping  within  his  walls  and 
receiving  overtures  in  his  fortress.  His  case,  they 
observed,  was^pot  so  desperate  as  to  excuse  such 
crouching.  He  might,  in  fact,  hold  out  for  his 
own  terms.  The  Northwest  party  had  lost  their 
ammunition  ; they  had  no  goods  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  provisions  ; and  they  were  so  destitute 
that  M’Dougal  had  absolutely  to  feed  them,  while 
he  negotiated  with  them.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  well  lodged  and  victualled  ; had  sixty  men, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  boats,  and  everything 
requisite  either  for  defense  or  retreat.  The  party, 
beneath  the  guns  of  his  fort,  were  at  his  mercy  ; 
should  an  enemy  appear  in  the  offing,  he  could 
pack  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property, 
and  retire  to  some  place  of  concealment,  or  make 
off  for  the  interior. 

These  considerations,  however,  had  no  weight 
with  Mr.  M’Dougal,  or  were  overruled  by  other 
motives.  The  terms  of  sale  were  lowered  by  him 
to  the  standard  fixed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  an  agree- 
ment executed,  on  the  16th  of  October,  by  which 
the  furs  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in  the 
country,  belonging  to  Mr.  Astor,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Northwest  Company  at  about  a 
third  of  their  real  value.* *  A safe  passage  through 
the  Northwest  posts  was  guaranteed  to  such  as 
did  not  choose  to  enter  into  the  service  of  that 
company,  and  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  them 


* Not  quite  $40,000  were  allowed  for  furs  worth 
upward  of  $100,000.  Beaver  was  valued  at  two  dol- 
lars per  skin,  though  worth  five  dollars.  Land  otter 
at  fifty  cents,  though  worth  five  dollars.  Sea  otter  at 
twelve  dollars,  worth  from  forty-five  to  sixty  dollars  ; 
and  for  several  kinds  of  furs  nothing  was  allowed. 
Moreover,  the  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  Indian 
trade  ought  to  have  brought  three  times  the  amount 
for  which  they  were  sold. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
articles  on  hand,  and  the  prices  : 


*7i705  lbs.  beaver  parchment,  valued  at  $2  00, 

465  old  coat  beaver  “ 1 66, 

907  land  otter 

68  sea  otter 

3°  “ - f 

Nothing  was  allowed  for 


179  mink  skins,  worth  each 

22  raccoon 

28  lynx 

18  fox 

106  “ 

71  black  bear. . 

16  grizzly  bear 


worth  $5  00 
3 50 

50,  5 00 

12  00,  l<  $4 5-60  00 

5 00,  “ !*5  00 


40 

. 40 
$2  00 
1 00 
1 50 
4 00 
zo  00 


was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  As* 
toria. 

The  conduct  and  motives  of  Mr.  M'Dougal, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  have 
been  strongly  questioned  by  the  other  partners. 
He  has  been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  a 
wrong  construction  of  powers  vested  in  him  at  his 
own  request,  and  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Astor  to  the  Northwest  Company,  under  the 
promise  or  hope  of  advantage  to  himself. 

He  always  insisted,  however,  that  he  made  the 
best  bargain  for  Mr.  Astor  that  circumstances 
would  permit  ; the  frigate  being  hourly  expected, 
in  which  case  the  whole  property  of  that  gentle- 
man would  be  liable  to  capture.  That  the  return 
of  Mr.  Hunt  was  problematical  ; the  frigate  in- 
tending to  cruise  along  the  coast  for  two  years, 
and  clear  it  of  all  American  vessels.  He  more- 
over averred,  and  M’Tavish  corroborated  his 
averment  by  certificate,  that  he  proposed  an  ar- 
rangeriient  to  that  gentleman,  by  which  the  furs 
were  to  be  sent  to  Canton,  and  sold  there  at  Mr. 
Astor’s  risk,  and  for  his  account  ; but  the  propo- 
sition was  not  acceded  to. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  representations,  several 
of  the  persons  present  at  the  transaction,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  course  of  the  affair,  and 
among  the  number  Mr.  M’Kenzie  himself,  his  oc- 
casional coadjutor,  remained  firm  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  acted  a hollow  part.  Neither  did  he 
succeed  in  exculpating  himself  to  Mr.  Astor  ; that 
gentleman  declaring,  in  a letter  written  some 
time  afterward,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  considered 
the  property  virtually  given  away.  “ Had  our 
place  and  our  property,”  he  adds,  “ been  fairly 
qaptured,-  I should  have  preferred  it.  I should 
not  feel  as  if  I were  disgraced.” 

All  these  may  be  unmerited  suspicions  ; but  it 
certainly  is  a circumstance  strongly  corroborative 
of  them,  that  Mr.  M’Dougal,  shortly  after  conclud- 
ing this  agreement,  became  a member  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  received  a share  pro- 
ductive of  a handsome  income. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November  a sail 
was  descried  doubling  Cape  Disappointment.  It 
came  to  anchor  in  Baker’s  Bay,  and  proved  to  be 
a ship  of  war.  Of  what  nation  ? was  now  the 
anxious  inquiry.  If  English,  why  did  it  come 
alone  ? where  was  the  merchant  vessel  that  was 
to  have  accompanied  it  ? If  American,  what  was 
to  become  of  the  newly  acquired  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Company. 

In  this  dilemma,  M'Tavish,  in  all  haste,  loaded 
two  barges  with  all  the  packages  of  furs  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  made 
off  for  Tongue  Point,  three  miles  up  the  river. 
There  he  was  to  await  a preconcerted  signal  from 
M’Dougal  on  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
ship.  If  it  should  prove  American,  M’Tavish 
would  have  a fair  start,  and  could  bear  off  his 
rich  cargo  to  the  interior.  It  is  singular  that  this 
prompt  mode  of  conveying  valuable,  but  easily 
transportable  effects  beyond  the  reach  of  a hostile 
ship  should  not  have  suggested  itself  while  the 
property  belonged  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  mean  time  M’Dougal,  who  still  remained 
nominal  chief  at  the  fort,  launched  a canoe,  manned 
by  men  recently  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  steered  for  the  ship.  On  the  way 
he  instructed  his  men  to  pass  themselves  for 
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Americans  or  Englishmen,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Racoon,  of  twenty-six  guns  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Black.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  that  officer,  the  frigate 
Phcebe,  and  the  two  sloops  - of  - war  Cherub 
and  Racoon,  had  sailed  in  convoy  of  the 
Isaac  Todd  from  Rio  Janeiro.  On  board  of  the 
Phoebe  Mr.  John  M’ Donald,  a partner  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  embarked  as  passenger,  to 
profit  by  the  anticipated  catastrophe  at  Astoria. 
The  convoy  was  separated  by  stress  of  weather 
off  Cape  Horn.  The  three  ships  of  war  came  to- 
gether again  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
their  appointed  rendezvous,  but  waited  in  vain  for 
the  Isaac  Todd. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  mischief  that  Commodore  Porter  was  doing 
among  the  British  whale-ships.  Commodore  Hill- 
yer  immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  him,  with  the 
Phoebe  and  the  Cherub,  transferring  Mr.  M’ Don- 
ald to  the  Racoon,  and  ordering  that  vessel  to 
proceed  to  the  Columbia. 

The  officers  of  the  Racoon  were  in  high  spirits. 
The  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company,  in  insti- 
gating the  expedition,  had  talked  of  immense 
booty  to  be  made  by  the  fortunate  captors  of  As- 
toria. Mr.  M’ Donald  had  kept  up  the  excitement 
during  the  voyage,  so  that  not  a midshipman  but 
revelled  in  dreams  of  ample  prize-money,  nor  a 
lieutenant  that  would  have  sold  his  chance  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  Their  disappointment,  there- 
fore, may  easily  be  conceived,  when  they  learned 
that  their  warlike  attack  upon  Astoria  had  been 
forestalled  by  a snug  commercial  arrangement^ 
that  their  anticipated  booty  had  become  British 
property  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  and  that 
all  this  had  been  effected  by  the  very  company 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  them  sent 
on  what  they  now  stigmatized  as  a fool’s  errand. 
They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  duped  and  made 
tools  of,  by  a set  of  shrewd  men  of  traffic,  who 
had  employed  them  to  crack  the  nut  while  they 
carried  off  the  kernel.  In  a word,  M’Dougal 
found  himself  so  ungraciously  received  by  his 
countrymen  on  board'  of  the  ship,  that  he  was 
glad  to  cut  short  his  visit  and  return  to  shore. 
He  was  busy  at  the  fort  making  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  captain  of  the  Racoon,  when 
his  one-eyed  Indian  father-in-law  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  a train  of  Chinook  warriors,  all  painted 
and  equipped  in  warlike  style. 

Old  Comcomly  had  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  ar- 
rival of  a “ big  war  canoe”  displaying  the  British 
flag.  The  shrewd  old  savage  had  become  some- 
thing of  a politician  in  the  course  of  his  daily  vis- 
its at  the  fort.  He  knew  of  the  war  existing  be- 
tween the  nations,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  ar- 
rangement between  M’Dougal  and  M’Tavish.  He 
trembled,  therefore,  for  the  pow'er  of  his  white 
son-in-law  and  the  new-fledged  grandeur  of  his 
daughter,  and  assembled  his  warriors  in  all 
haste.  “King  George,”  said  he,  “has  sent  his 
great  canoe  to  destroy  the  fort,  and  make  slaves 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  Shall  we  suffer  it  ? The 
Americans  are  the  first  white  men  that  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  land.  They  have  treated  us 
like  brothers.  Their  great  chief  has  taken  my 
daughter  to  be  his  squaw  : we  are,  therefore,  as 
one  people.” 

His  warriors  all  determined  to  stand  by  the 
Americans  to  the  last,  and  to  this  effect  they  came 
painted  and  armed  for  battle.  Comcomly  made  a 
spirited  war-speech  to  his  son-in-law.  He  offered 


to  kill  every  one  of  King  George’s  men  that 
should  attempt  to  land.  It  was  an  easy  matter. 
The  ship  could  not  approach  within  six  miles  of 
the  fort  ; the  crew  could  only  land  in  boats.  The 
woods  reached  to  the  water’s  edge  ; in  these,  he 
and  his  warriors  would  conceal  themseh  es,  and 
shoot  down  the  enemy  as  fast  as  they  put  foot  on 
shore. 

M’Dougal  was,  doubtless,  properly  sensible  of 
this  parental  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  savage 
father-in-law,  and  perhaps  a little  rebuked  by  the 
game  spirit  so  opposite  to  his  own.  He  assured 
Comcomly,  however,  that  his  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  the  princess  was  superflu- 
ous ; as,  though  the  ship  belonged  to  King  George, 
her  crew  would  not  injure  the  Americans,  or  their 
Indian  allies.  He  advised  him  and  his  warriors, 
therefore,  to  lay  aside  their  weapons  and  warshirts, 
wash  off  the  paint  from  their  faces  and  bodies, 
and  appear  like  clean  and  civil  savages  to  receive 
the  strangers  courteously. 

Comcomly  was  sorely  puzzled  at  this  advice, 
which  accorded  so  little  with  his  Indian  notions 
of  receiving  a hostile  nation  ; and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  and  positive  assurances  of  the  am- 
icable intentions  of  the  strangers  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  lower  his  fighting  tone.  He  said  some- 
thing to  his  warriors  explanatory  of  this  singulai 
posture  of  affairs,  and  in  vindication,  perhaps,  of 
the  pacific  temper  of  his  son-in-law.  They  all 
gave  a shrug  and  an  Indian  grunt  of  acquiescence, 
and  went  off  sulkily  to  their  village,  to  lay  aside 
their  weapons  for  the  present. 

The  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
reception  of  Captain  Black,  that  officer  caused 
his  ship’s  boats  to  be  manned,  and  landed  with 
befitting  state  at  Astoria.  From  the  talk  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Northwest  Company  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  armament  they  had 
required  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  he  expected  to 
find  a fortress  of  some  importance.  When  he 
beheld  nothing  but  stockades  and  bastions,  calcu- 
lated for  defence  against  naked  savages,  he  felt 
an  emotion  of  indignant  surprise,  mingled  with 
something  of  the  ludicrous.  “ Is  this  the  fort,” 
cried  he,  “ about  which  I have  heard  so  much 
talking  ? D— n me,  but  I'd  batter  it  down  in  two 
hours  with  a four-pounder  !” 

When  he  learned,  however,  the  amount  of  rich 
furs  that  had  been  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Northwesters,  he  was  outrageous,  and  insisted 
that  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of  all  the  prop- 
erty purchased  of  the  Americans,  “with  a view 
to  ulterior  measures  in  England,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  value  from  the  Northwest  Company.” 

As  he  grew  cool,  however,  he  gave  over  all  idea 
of  preferring  such  a claim,  and  reconciled  himself, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  idea  of  having  been 
forestalled  by  his  bargaining  coadjutors. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  fate  of  Astoria 
was  consummated  by  a regular  ceremonial.  Cap- 
tain Black,  attended  by  his  officers,  entered  the 
fort,  caused  the  British  standard  to  be  erected, 
broke  a bottle  of  wine,  and  declared,  in  a loud 
voice,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  establishment 
and  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  changing  the  name  of  Astoria  to  that  of 
Fort  George. 

The  Indian  warriors  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  repel  the  strangers  were  present  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  explained  to  them  as  being  a 
friendly  arrangement  and  transfer,  but  they  shook 
their  heads  grimly,  and  considered  it  an  act  of 
subjugation  of  their  ancient  allies.  They  regretted 
that  they  had  complied  with  M'Dougal’s  wishes. 
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in  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  remarked  that, 
however  the  Americans  might  conceal  the  fact, 
they  were  undoubtedly  all  slaves  ; nor  could  they 
be  persuaded  of  the  contrary  until  they  beheld 
the  Racoon  depart  without  taking  away  any  pris- 
oners. 

As  to  Comcomly,  he  no  longer  prided  himself 
upon  his  white  son-in-law,  but,  whenever  he  was 
asked  about  him,  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
that  his  daughter  had  made  a mistake,  and,  in- 
stead of  getting  a great  warrior  for  a husband, 
had  married  herself  to  a squaw. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Having  given  the  catastrophe  at  the  Fort  of  As- 
toria, it  remains  now  but  to  gather  up  a few  loose 
ends  of  this  widely  excursive  narrative  and  con- 
clude. On  the  28th  of  February  the  brig  Pedler  an- 
chored in  Columbia  River.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had  purchased  this  vessel  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  take  off  the  furs  collected  at 
the  factory,  and  to  restore  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
to  their  homes.  When  that  gentleman  learned, 
however,  the  precipitate  and  summary  manner  in 
which  the  property  had  been  bargained  away  by 
M’Dougal,  he  expressed  his  indignation  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  get  back  the  furs.  As  soon  as  his  wishes  were 
known  in  this  respect,  M’Dougal  came  to  sound 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Northwest  Company,  inti- 
mating that  he  had  no  doubt  the  peltries  might  be 
repurchased  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent.  This 
overture  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  angry 
feelings  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  indignation  was 
complete  when  he  discovered  that  M’Dougal  had 
become  a partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
had  actually  been  so  since  the  23d  of  December. 
He  had  kept  his  partnership  a secret,  however  ; 
had  retained  the  papers  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany in  his  possession,  and  had  continued  to  act 
as  Mr.  Astor’s  agent,  though  two  of  the  partners 
of  the  other  company,  Mr.  M’Kenzie  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  were  present.  He  had,  moreover,  di- 
vulged to  his  new  associates  all  that  he  knew  as 
to  Mr.  Astor’s  plans  and  affairs,  and  had  made 
copies  of  his  business  letters  for  their  perusal. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  considered  the  whole  conduct  of 
M’Dougal  hollow  and  collusive.  His  only  thought 
was,  therefore,  to  get  all  the  papers  of  the  concern 
out  of  his  hands,  and  bring  the  business  to  a 
close  ; for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor  were  yet 
completely  at  stake  ; the  drafts  of  the  Northwest 
Company  in  his  favor,  for  the  purchase  money, 
not  having  yet  been  obtained.  With  some  diffi- 
culty he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
papers.  The  bills  or  drafts  were  delivered  with- 
out hesitation.  The  latter  he  remitted  to  Mr. 
Astor  by  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  about 
to  cross  the  continent  to  New  York.  This  done, 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Pedler,  on  April  3d, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerks,  Mr.  Seton  and 
Mr.  Halsey,  and  bade  a final  adieu  to  Astoria. 

The  next  day,  April  4th,  Messrs.  Clarke, 
M’Kenzie,  David  Stuart,  and  such  of  the  Astorians 
as  had  not  entered  into  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Company,  set  out  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  the  reader 
another  journey  across  those  rugged  barriers  ; but 
we  will  step  forward  with  the  travellers  to  a dis- 
tance on  their  way,  merely  to  relate  their  inter- 
view with  a character  already  noted  in  this  work. 

As  the  party  were  proceeding  up  the  Columbia, 


near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah  River,  sev- 
eral Indian  canoes  put  off  from  the  shore  to  over- 
take them,  and  a voice  called  upon  them  in 
French  and  requested  them  to  stop.  They  ac- 
cordingly put  to  shore,  and  were  joined  by  those 
in  the  canoes.  To  their  surprise,  they  recognized 
in  the  person  who  had  hailed  them  the  Indian  wife 
of  Pierre  Dorion,  accompanied  by  her  two  children. 
She  had  a story  to  tell,  involving  the  fate  of  sev- 
eral of  our  unfortunate  adventurers. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Hibernian,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  detached  during  the  sum- 
mer to  the  Snake  River.  His  party  consisted  of 
four  Canadians,  Giles  Le  Clerc,  Francois  Landry, 
Jean  Baptiste  Turcot,  and  Andre  La  Chapelle, 
together  with  two  hunters,  Pierre  Dorion  and 
Pierre  Delaunay  ; Dorion,  as  usual,  being  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  children.  The  objects  of 
this  expedition  were  twofold — to  trap  beaver,  and 
to  search  for  the  three  hunters,  Robinson,  Ho- 
back,  and  Rezner. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  Reed  lost  one 
man,  Landry,  by  death  ; another  one,  Pierre 
Delaunay,  who  was  ol  a sullen,  perverse  disposi- 
tion, left  him  in  a moody  fit,  and  was  never  heard 
of  afterward.  The  number  of  his  party  was  not, 
however,  reduced  by  these  losses,  as  the  three 
hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner,  had 
joined  it. 

Reed  now  built  a house  on  the  Snake  River,  for 
their  winter  quarters  ; which,  being  completed 
the  party  set  about  trapping.  Rezner,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Pierre  Dorion  went  about  five  days’  journey 
Irom  the  wintering  house,  to  a part  of  the  country 
well  stocked  with  beaver.  Here  they  put  up  a 
hut,  and  proceeded  to  trap  with  great  success. 
While  the  men  were  out  hunting,  Pierre  Dorion’s 
wife  remained  at  home  to  dress  the  skins  and  pre- 
pare the  meals.  She  was  thus  employed  one 
evening  about  the  beginning  of  January,  cooking 
the  supper  of  the  hunters,  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps, and  Le  Clerc  staggered,  pale  and  bleeding, 
into  the  hut.  He  informed  her  that  a party  of 
savages  had  surprised  them  while  at  their  traps, 
and  had  killed  Rezner  and  her  husband.  He  had 
barely  strength  left  to  give  this  information,  when 
he  sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  poor  woman  saw  that  the  only  Chance  for 
life  was  instant  flight,  but,  in  this  exigency, 
showed  that  presence  of  mind  and  force  of  char- 
acter for  which  she  had  frequently  been  noted. 
With  great  difficulty  she  caught  two  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  party.  Then  collecting  her 
clothes,  and  a small  quantity  of  beaver  meat  and 
dried  salmon,  she  packed  them  upon  one  of  the 
horses,  and  helped  the  wounded  man  to  mount 
upon  it.  On  the  other  horse  she  mounted  with 
her  two  children,  and  hurried  away  from  this  dan- 
gerous neighborhood,  directing  her  flight  to  Mr. 
Reed’s  establishment.  On  the  third  day  she 
descried  a number  of  Indians  on  horseback  pro- 
ceeding in  an  easterly  direction.  She  immedi- 
ately dismounted  with  her  children,  and  helped 
Le  Clerc  likewise  to  dismount,  and  all  concealed 
themselves.  Fortunately  they  escaped  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  savages,  but  had  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  That  night  they  slept  without 
fire  or  water  ; she  managed  to  keep  her  children 
warm  in  her  arms  ; but  before  morning  poor  Le 
Clerc  died. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  resolute  woman  re- 
sumed her  course,  and  on  the  fourth  day  reached 
the  house  of  Mr.  Reed.  It  was  deserted,  and  all 
round  were  marks  of  blood  and  signs  of  a furious 
massacre.  Not  doubting  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
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party  had  all  fallen  victims,  she  turned  in  fresh 
horror  from  the  spot.  For  two  days  she  con- 
tinued hurrying  forward,  ready  to  sink  for  want 
of  food,  but  more  solicitous  about  her  children 
than  herself.  At  length  she  reached  a range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
Wallah-Wallah  River.  Here  she  chose  a wild, 
lonely  ravine  as  her  place  of  winter  refuge. 

She  had  fortunately  a buffalo  robe  and  three 
deer  skins  ; of  these,  and  of  pine  bark  and  cedar 
branches,  she  constructed  a rude  wigwam,  which 
she  pitched  beside  a mountain  spring.  Having 
no  other  food,  she  killed  the  two  horses,  and 
smoked  their  flesh.  The  skins  aided  to  cover  her 
hut.  Here  she  dragged  out  the  winter,  with  no 
other  company  than  her  two  children.  Toward 
the  middle  of  March  her  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted.  She  therefore  packed  up  the  remain- 
der, slung  it  on  her  back,  and,  with  her  helpless 
little  ones,  set  out  again  on  her  wanderings. 
Crossing  the  ridge  of  mountains,  she  descended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  and  kept  along 
them  until  she  arrived  where  that  river  throws  it- 
self into  the  Columbia.  She  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  the  Wallah-Wallahs,  and 
had  been  nearly  two  weeks  among  them  when  the 
two  canoes  passed. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  could  assign  no  rea- 
son for  this  murderous  attack  of  the  savages  ; it 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  wanton  and  unprovoked. 
Some  of  the  Astorians  supposed  it  an  act  of 
butchery  by  a roving  band  of  Blackfeet  ; others, 
however,  and  with  greater  probability  of  correct- 
ness, have  ascribed  it  to  the  tribe  of  Pierced-nose 
Indians,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  comrade 
hanged  by  order  of  Mr.  Clarke.  If  so,  it  shows 
that  these  sudden  and  apparently  wanton  out- 
breakings  of  sanguinary  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  savages  have  often  some  previous,  though 
perhaps  remote,  provocation. 

The  narrative  of  the  Indian  woman  closes  the 
checkered  adventures  of  some  of  the  personages 
of  this  motley  story  ; such  as  the  honest  Hiber- 
nian Reed,  and  Dorion  the  hybrid  interpreter. 
Turcot  and  La  Chapelle  were  two  of  the  men  who 
fell  off  from  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  course  of  his  win- 
try journey,  and  had  subsequently  such  disastrous 
times  among  the  Indians.  We  cannot  but  feel 
some  sympathy  with  that  persevering  trio  of  Ken- 
tuckians, Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  who 
twice  turned  back  when  on  their  way  homeward, 
and  lingered  in  the  wilderness  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  savages. 

The  return  parties  from  Astoria,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  experienced  on  the  way  as  many  adven- 
tures, vicissitudes,  and  misha,ps,  as  the  far-famed 
heroes  of  the  “ Odyssey  they  reached  their  des- 
tination at  different  times,  bearing  tidings  to  Mr. 
Astor  of  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  disposed, 
even  yet,  to  give  the  matter  up  as  lost.  On  the 
contrary,  his  spirit  was  roused  by  what  he  con- 
sidered ungenerous  and  unmerited  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Northwest  Company.  “ After  their 
treatment  of  me,”  said  he  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  ‘‘I  have  no  idea  of  remaining  quiet  and 
idle.”  He  determined,  therefore,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  to  resume  his  enter- 
prise. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Astoria,  with  the  adja- 
cent country,  reverted  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  principle  of  status  ante 
bellum,  and  Captain  Biddle  was  dispatched,  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Ontario,  to  take  formal  repossession. 


In  the  winter  of  1815  a law  was  passed  by  Con 
gress  prohibiting  all  traffic  of  British  traders 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

The  favorable  moment  seemed  now  to  Mr. 
Astor  to  have  arrived  for  the  revival  of  his  favorite 
enterprise,  but  new  difficulties  had  grown  up  to 
impede  it.  The  Northwest  Company  were  now 
in  complete  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  its  chief  tributary7  streams,  holding  the  posts 
which  he  had  established,  and  carrying  on  a trade 
throughout  the  neighboring  region,  in  defiance  of 
the  prohibitory  law  of  Congress,  which,  in  effect, 
was  a dead  letter  beyond  the  mountains. 

To  dispossess  them  would  be  an  undertaking  of 
almost  a belligerent  nature  ; for  their  agents  and 
retainers  were  well  armed,  and  skilled  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  as  is  usual  with  Indian  traders.  The 
ferocious  and  bloody  contests  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  rival  trading  parties  of  the 
Northwest  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies  had 
shown  what  might  be  expected  from  commercial 
feuds  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  to 
attempt  the  matter  without  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  under  which  his  people  might 
rally  in  case  of  need.  He  accordingly  made  an 
informal  overture  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Madison,  through  Mr.  Gallatin,  offer- 
ing to  renew  his  enterprise,  and  to  re-establish 
Astoria,  provided  it  would  be  protected  by  the 
American  flag,  and  made  a military  post,  stating 
that  the  whole  force  required  would  not  exceed  a 
lieutenant’s  command. 

The  application,  approved  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  our  country,  was  favorably  received, 
but  no  step  was  taken  in  consequence  ; the  Presi- 
dent not  being  disposed,  in  all  probability,  to 
commit  himself  by  any  direct  countenance  or 
overt  act.  Discouraged  by  this  supineness  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  Mr.  Astor  did  not  think 
tit  to  renew  his  overtures  in  a more  formal  man- 
ner, and  the  favorable  moment  for  the  reoccupa- 
tion of  Astoria  was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 

The  British  trading  establishments  were  thus 
enabled,  without  molestation,  to  strike  deep  their 
roots,  and  extend  their  ramifications,  in  despite  of 
the  prohibition  of  Congress,  until  they  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  rich  field  of  enterprise  opened 
by  Mr.  Astor.  The  British  government  soon  be- 
gan to  perceive  the  importance  of  this  region,  and 
to  desire  to  include  it  within  their  territorial  do- 
mains. A question  has  consequently  risen  as  to 
the  right  to  the  soil,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  now  open  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  treaty  rela- 
tive to  it,  under  date  of  October  20th,  1818,  the 
question  was  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  country  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by 
either  nation,  should  be  open  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both  for  ten  years,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
with  the  equal  right  of  navigating  all  its  rivers. 
When  these  ten  years  had  expired,  a subsequent 
treaty,  in  1828,  extended  the  arrangement  to  ten 
additional  years.  So  the  matter  stands  at  pres- 
ent. 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of 
events  we  have  recorded,  we  see  no  reason  to  at- 
tribute the  failure  of  this  great  commercial  under- 
taking to  any  fault  in  the  scheme,  or  omission  in 
the  execution  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  projector. 
It  was  a magnificent  enterprise  ; well  concerted 
and  carried  on,  without  regard  to  difficulties  or 
expense.  A succession  of  adverse  circumstances 
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and  cross  purposes,  however,  beset  it  almost  from 
the  outset ; some  of  them,  in  fact,  arising  from 
neglect  of  the  orders  and  instructions  of  Mr.  Astor. 
The  first  crippling  blow  was  the  loss  of  the  Ton- 
quin,  which  clearly  would  not  have  happened  had 
Mr.  Astor’s  earnest  injunctions  with  regard  to  the 
natives  been  attended  to.  Had  this  ship  per- 
formed her  voyage  prosperously,  and  revisited  As- 
toria in  due  time,  the  trade  of  the  establishment 
would  have  taken  its  preconcerted  course,  and  the 
spirits  of  all  concerned  been  kept  up  by  a confi- 
dent prospect  of  success.  Her  dismal  catastrophe 
struck  a chill  into  every  heart,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  subsequent  despondency. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  and  loss  was 
the  departure  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor,  as  to 
the  voyage  of  the  Beaver,  subsequent  to  her  visit- 
ing Astoria.  The  variation  from  this  plan  pro- 
duced a series  of  cross  purposes,  disastrous  to  the 
establishment,  and  detained  Mr.  Hunt  absent 
from  his  post,  when  his  presence  there  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  enterprise  ; so  essential  is 
it  for  an  agent,  in  any  great  and  complicated  un- 
dertaking, to  execute  faithfully,  and  to  the  letter, 
the  part  marked  out  for  him  by  the  master  mind 
which  has  concerted  the  whole. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  multiplied  the  hazards 
and  embarrassments  of  the  enterprise.  The  dis- 
appointment as  to  convoy  rendered  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  ; and  the 
loss  of  the  Lark  added  to  the  tissue  of  misadven- 
tures. 

That  Mr.  Astor  battled  resolutely  against  every 
difficulty,  and  pursued  his  course  in  defiance  of 
every  loss,  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  Had  he 
been  seconded  by  suitable  agents,  and  properly 
protected  by  government,  the  ultimate  failure  of 
his  plan  might  yet  have  been  averted.  It  was  his 
great  misfortune  that  his  agents  were  not  imbued 
with  his  own  spirit.  Some  had  not  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  comprehend  the  real  nature  and  extent  of 
his  scheme  ; others  were  alien  in  feeling  and  in- 
terest, and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of 
a rival  company.  Whatever  sympathies  they 
might  originally  have  had  with  him,  were  im- 
paired, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  war.  They  looked 
upon  his  cause  as  desperate,  and  only  considered 
how  they  might  make  interest  to  regain  a situation 
under  their  former  employers.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  only  real  representative  of  Mr.  As- 
tor, at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  with  the  North- 
west Company,  completed  the  series  of  cross  pur- 
poses. Had  that  gentleman  been  present,  the 
transfer,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

It  is  painful,  at  all  times,  to  see  a grand  and 
beneficial  Stroke  of  genius  fail  of  its  aim  : but  we 
regret  the  failure  of  this  enterprise  in  a national 
point  of  view  ; for,  had  it  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, it  would  have  redounded  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  extension  of  our  commerce.  The 
profits  drawn  from  the  country  in  question  by  the 
British  Fur  Company,  though  of  ample  amount, 
form  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  have  arisen  had  it  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
.That  company,  as  has  been  shown,  is  limited  in 
the  nature  and  scope  of  its  operations,  and  can 
make  but  little  use  of  the  maritime  facilities  held 


out  by  an  emporium  and  a harbor  on  that  coast. 
In  our  hands,  besides  the  roving  bands  of  trap- 
pers and  traders,  the  country  would  have  been 
explored  and  settled  by  industrious  husbandmen  ; 
and  the  fertile  valleys  bordering  its  rivers,  and 
shut  up  among  its  mountains,  would  have  been 
made  to  pour  forth  their  agricultural  treasures  to 
contribute  to  the  general  wealth. 

In  respect  to  commerce,  we  should  have  had  a 
line  of  trading  posts  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forming  a 
high  road  from  the  great  regions  of  the  west  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  should  have  had  a 
fortified  post  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, commanding  the  trade  of  that  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  of  a wide  extent  of  country  and 
sea-coast  ; carrying  on  an  active  and  profitable 
commerce  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a di- 
rect and  frequent  communication  with  China.  In 
a word,  Astoria  might  have  realized  the  anticipa- 
tions of  Mr.  Astor,  so  well  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  gradually  becoming  a 
commercial  empire  beyond  the  mountains,  peo- 
pled by  “free  and  independent  Americans,  and 
linked  with  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  interest.” 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  sincere  regret  that 
our  government  should  have  neglected  the  over- 
ture of  Mr.  Astor,  and  suffered  the  moment  to 
pass  by,  when  full  possession  of  this  region  might 
have  been  taken  quietly,  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  a military  post  established,  without  dispute,  at 
Astoria.  Our  statesmen  have  become  sensible, 
when  too  late,  of  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
Bills  have  repeatedly  been  brought  into  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  but  without  success  ; and  our  right- 
ful possession's  on  that  coast,  as  well  as  our  trade 
on  the  Pacific,  have  no  rallying  point  protected 
by  the  national  flag,  and  by  a military  force. 

In  the  mean  time  the  second  period  of  ten  years 
is  fast  elapsing.  In  1838  the  question  of  title  will 
again  come  up,  and  most  probably,  in  the  present 
amicable  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
will  be  again  postponed.  Every  year,  however, 
the  litigated  claim  is  growing  in  importance. 
There  is  no  pride  so  jealous  and  irritable  as  the 
pride  of  territory.  As  one  wave  of  emigration 
after  another  rolls  into  the  vast  regions  of  the 
west,  and  our  settlements  stretch  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  eager  eyes  of  our  pioneers 
will  pry  beyond,  and  they  will  become  impatient 
of  any  barrier  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  what 
they  consider  a grand  outlet  of  our  empire. 
Should  any  circumstance,  therefore,  unfortunately 
occur  to  disturb  the  present  harmony  of  the  two 
nations,  this  ill-adjusted  question,  which  now  lies 
dormant,  may  suddenly  start  up  into  one  of  bel- 
ligerent import,  and  Astoria  become  the  watch- 
word  in  a contest  for  dominion  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of 
dominion  over  the  vast  territory  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  for  a time  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  relations  with  our  transatlantic 
kindred,  has  been  finally  settled  in  a spirit  of  mu- 
tual concession,  and  the  venerable  projector, 
whose  early  enterprise  forms  the  subject  of  this 
work,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  ere  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  world,  that  the  flag  of  his  country 
again  waved  over  “ ASTORIA.” 
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Draught  of  a petition  to  Congress , sent  by  Mr.  Astorin 
1812. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
The  petition  of  the  American  Fur  Company  respect- 
fully showeth  : 

That  the  trade  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  has,  for  many  years  past  been  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Canada  ; 
who,  having  formed  powerful  and  extensive  associa- 
tions for  that  purpose,  being  aided  by  British  capital, 
and  being  encouraged  by  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  British  government,  could  not  be  opposed,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  by  individuals  of  the  United 
States. 

That  by  means  of  the  above  trade,  thus  systematic- 
ally pursued,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  been  deprived  of  commercial  profits  and 
advantages,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  just  and 
natural  pretensions,  but  a great  and  dangerous  influ- 
ence has  been  established  over  the  Indian  tribes,  diffi- 
cult to  be  counteracted,  and  capable  of  being  exerted 
at  critical  periods,  to  the  great  injury  and  annoyance 
of  our  frontier  settlements. 

That  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a part  of  the  above 
trade,  and  more  particularly  that  which  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  your  petitioners,  in 
the  year  1808,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  whereby  they  are  enabled, 
with  a competent  capital,  to  carry  on  the  said  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  conform- 
able to  th^  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  relation  to  such  commerce. 

That  the  capital  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  of  dollars,  having  been  duly 
formed,  your  petitioners  entered  with  zeal  and  alacrity 
into  those  large  and  important  arrangements,  which 
were  necessary  for,  or  conducive  to,  the  object  of  their 
incorporation  ; and,  among  other  things,  purchased  a 
great  part  of  the  stock  in  trade,  and  trading  establish- 
ments, of  the  Michilimackinac  Company  of  Canada. 
Your  petitioners  also,  with  the  expectation  of  great 
public  and  private  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  said 
establishments,  ordered,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1810,  an  assortment  of  goods  from  England, 
suitable  for  the  Indian  trade  ; which,  in  consequence 
of  the  President’s  proclamation  of  November  of  that 
year,  wer^shipped  to  Canada  instead  of  New  York, 
and  have  been  transported,  under  a very  heavy  ex- 
pense, into  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  as  they 
could  not  legally  be  brought  into  the  Indian  country 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  stored  on  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Lake 
Huron,  where  they  now  remain. 

Your  petitioners,  with  great  deference  and  implicit 
submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature, 
beg  leave  to  suggest  for  consideration,  whether  they 
have  not  some  claim  to  national  attention  and  encour- 
agement, from  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  un- 
dertaking ; which  though  hazardous  and  uncertain  as 
it  concerns  their  private  emolument,  must,  at  any 
rate,  redound  to  the  public  security  and  advantage. 
If  their  undertaking  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  descrip- 
tion given,  they  would  further  suggest  to  your  honor- 


able bodies,  that  unless  they  can  procure  a regular 
supply  for  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  may 
languish,  and  be  finally  abandoned  by  American  citi- 
zens ; when  it  will  revert  to  its  former  channel,  with 
additional,  and  perhaps  with  irresistible,  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  all  those  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  which  will  present  them- 
selves to  your  honorable  bodies,  in  connection  with 
those  already  mentioned,  your  petitioners  respectfully 
pray  that  a law  may  be  passed  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  acting  under 
his  authority,  to  grant  permits  for  the  introduction  of 
goods  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  Indians,  into 
the  Indian  country,  that  is,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  under  such  regulations,  and  with 
such  restrictions,  as  may  secure  the  public  revenue 
and  promote  the  public  welfare. 

And- your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  common  seal  of  the  American 
Fur  Companyis  hereunto  affixed,  the  day  ol 

March,  1812. 

By  order  of  the  Corporation. 


An  Act  to  enable  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
other  citizens,  to  introduce  goods  necessary  for  the 
Indian  trade  into  the  territories  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  public  peace  and  welfare  require  that 
the  native  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States,  should  receive  their  neces- 
sary supplies  under  the  authority  and  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  : Therefore,  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments thereunto  by  him  duly  authorized,  from 
time  to  time  to  grant  permits  to  the  American  Fur 
Company,  their  agents  or  factors,  or  any  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade,  to  introduce  into  the  Indian  country,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
said  trade,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  said  President  or  heads  of  departments  may  judge 
proper  ; any  law  or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  in  any- 
wise, notwithstanding. 


Lettei  from  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Astor,  dated 

New  York,  August  5,  1835. 

Dear  Sir  : In  compliance  with  your  request,  I will 
state  such  facts  as  I recollect  touching  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  28th  ult.  I may  be  mis- 
taken respecting  dates  and  details,  and  will  only  re- 
late general  facts,  which  I well  remember. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great 
Britain,  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  country  were 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  party.  The  reciprocity  was 
altogether  nominal.  Since  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
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the  British  had  inherited  from  the  French  the  whole 
fur  trade,  through  the  great  lakes  and  their  communi- 
cations, with  all  the  western  Indians,  whether  resid- 
ing in  the  British  dominions  or  the  United  States. 
They  kept  the  important  western  posts  on  those  lakes 
till  about  the  year  1797.  And  the  defensive  Indian 
war,  which  the  United  States  had  to  sustain  from 
1776  to  1795,  had  still  more  alienated  the  Indians, 
and  secured  to  the  British  their  exclusive  trade,  car- 
ried through  the  lakes,  wherever  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter  lived.  No  American  could,  without  immi- 
nent danger  of  property  and  life,  carry  on  that  trade, 
even  within  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  either 
Michilimackinac  or  St.  Mary’s.  And  independent  of 
the  loss  of  commerce,  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to 
preserve  a most  dangerous  influence  over  our  Indians. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  you  communi- 
cated to  our  government  the  prospect  you  had  to  be 
able,  and  your  intention,  to  purchase  one  half  of  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  Fur  Company,  engaged  in 
trade  by  the  way  of  Michilimackinac  with  our  own 
Indians.  You  wished  to  know  whether  the  plan  met 
with  the  approbation  of  government,  and  how  far  you 
could  rely  on  its  protection  and  encouragement.  This 
overture  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
administration,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President, 
wrote  you  to  that  effect.  I was  also  directed,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  write  to  you  an  official 
letter  to  the  same  purpose.  On  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  found  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority 
to  give  you  any  direct  aid  ; and  I believe  that  you 
received  nothing  more  than  an  entire  approbation  of 
your  plan,  and  general  assurances  of  the  protection 
due  to  every  citizen  engaged  in  lawful  and  useful  pur- 
suits. 

You  did  effect  the  contemplated  purchase,  but  in 
what  year  I do  not  recollect.  Immediately  before  the 
war,  you  represented  that  a large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, intended  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  includ- 
ing arms  and  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  that 
concern  of  which  you  owned  one  half,  was  deposited 
at  a post  on  Lake  Huron,  within  the  British  domin- 
ions ; that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ultimately  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Indians  who  might  prove  hostile, 
you  were  desirous  to  try  to  have  them  conveyed  into 
the  United  States  ; but  that  you  were  prevented  by 
the  then  existing  law  of  non-intercourse  with  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

The  Executive  could  not  annul  the  provisions  of 
that  law.  But  I was  directed  to  instruct  the  collectors 
on  the  lakes,  in  case  you  or  your  agents  should  volun- 
tarily bring  in  and  deliver  to  them  any  parts  of  the 
goods  above  mentioned,  to  receive  and  keep  them  in 
the  r guard,  and  not  to  commence  prosecutions  until 
further  instructions  ; the  intention  being  then  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress  for  an  act  remitting  the  forfeiture  and 
penalties.  I wrote  accordingly,  to  that  effect,  to  the 
collectors  of  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  goods  did  not,  however, 
succeed  ; and  I cannot  say  how  far  the  failure  injured 
you.  But  the  war  proved  fatal  to  another  much  more 
extensive  and  important  enterprise. 

Previous  to  that  time,  but  I also  forget  the  year, 
you  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  a trade  on  your  own 
account,  though  I believe  under  the  New  York  charter 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  project  was  also 
communicated  to  government,  and  met,  of  course, 
with  its  full  approbation,  and  best  wishes  for  your 
success.  You  carried  it  on,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  sending  several  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a large  party  by  land  across  the 
mountains,  and  finally  founding  the  establishment  of 
Astoria. 

This  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  from  circumstances  with  which  I am 
but  imperfectly  acquainted — being  then  absent  on  a 
foreign  mission.  I returned  in  September,  1815,  and 
sailed  again  on  a mission  to  France  in  June,  1816. 
During  that  period  I visited  Washington  twice — in 
October  or  November,  1815,  and  in  March,  1816.,  On 


one  of  these  two  occasions,  and  I believe  on’the  last, 
you  mentioned  to  me  that  you  were  disposed  once 
more  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  to  re-establish 
Astoria,  provided  you  had  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  ; for  which  purpose  a lieutenant’s  com- 
mand would  be  sufficient  to  you.  You  requested  me 
to  mention  this  to  the  President,  which  I did.  Mr. 
Madison  said  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and, 
although  he  did  not  commit  himself,  I thought  that  he 
received  the  proposal  favorably.  The  message  was 
verbal,  and  1 do  not  know  whether  the  application 
was  ever  renewed  in  a more  formal  manner.  I sailed 
soon  after  for  Europe,  and  was  seven  years  absent. 
I never  had  the  pleasure,  since  1816,  to  see  Mr. 
Madison,  and  never  heard  again  anything  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  question. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Notices  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fur  Trade , chiefly 

extracted  from  an  article  published  in  Silliman’ s 

Journal  for  January , 1834. 

The  Northwest  Company  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
sway  they  had  acquired  over  the  trading  regions  of 
the  Columbia.  A competition,  ruinous  in  its  ex- 
penses, which  had  long  existed  between  them  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  ended  in  their  downfall  and 
the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners.  The  relict  of  the 
company  became  merged  in  the  rival  association,  and 
the  whole  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

This  coalition  took  place  in  1821.  They  then 
abandoned  Astoria,  and  built  a large  establishment 
sixty  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  which  they 
called  Fort  Vancouver.  This  was  in  a neighborhood 
where  provisions  could  be  more  readily  procured,  and 
where  there  was  less  danger  from  molestation  by  any 
naval  force.  The  company  are  said  to  carry  on  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade,  and  to  give  great  encour- 
agement to  settlers.  They  are  extremely  jealous, 
however,  of  any  interference  or  participation  in  their 
trade,  and  monopolize  it  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  mountains,  and  for  a considerable  extent  north 
and  south.  The  American  traders  and  trappers  who 
venture  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
participation  in  the  trade  of  the  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, that  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  are  obliged  to 
keep  to  the  south,  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  parties. 

Mr.  Astor  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  as  he  has,  in  fact,  from  active 
business  of. every  kind.  That  company  is  now  headed 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks  ; its  principal  establishment 
is  at  Michilimackinac,  and  it  receives  its  furs  from  the 
posts  depending  on  that  station,  and  from  those  on 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellow  Stone  Rivers, 
and  the  great  range  of  country  extending  thence  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  company  has  steamboats 
in  its  employ,  with  which  it  ascends  the  rivers,  and 
penetrates  to  a vast  distance  into  the  bosom  of  those 
regions  formerly  so  painfully  explored  in  keel  boats 
and  barges,  or  by  weary  parties  on  horseback  and  on 
foot.  The  first  irruption  of  steamboats  into  the  heart 
of  these  vast  wildernesses  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  affright  among  their  savage 
inhabitants. 

In  addition  to  the  main  companies  already  men- 
tioned, minor  associations  have  been  formed,  which 
push  their  way  in  the  most  intrepid  manner  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  far  West,  and  beyond  the  mountain 
barriers.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Ashley’s 
company,  from  St.  Louis,  who  trap  for  themselves, 
and  drive  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  hardihood  of  Ashley  are  themes 
of  the  highest  eulogy  in  the  far  West,  and  his  adven- 
tures and  exploits  furnish  abundance  of  ~ frontier 
stories. 
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Another  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
from  New  York,  formed  in  1831,  and  headed  by  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  of  the  United  States  army,  has  pushed 
its  enterprises  into  tracts  before  but  little  known,  and 
has  brought  considerable  quantities  of  furs  from  the 
region  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  coasts 
of  Monterey  and  Upper  California,  on  the  Buenaven- 
tura and  Timpanogos  Rivers. 

The  fur  countries,  from  the  Pacific  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  now  occupied  (exclusive  of 
private  combinations  and  individual  trappers  and 
traders)  by  the  Russians  ; and  on  the  northwest,  from 
Behring’s  Strait  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island,  in  north 
latitude  fifty-three  degrees,  and  by  the  Husdon’s  Bay 
Company  thence,  south  of  the  Columbia  River  ; while 
Ashley’s  company,  and  that  under  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, take  the  remainder  of  the  region  to  California. 
Indeed,  the  whole  compass  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  traversed  in  every  direction. 
The  mountains  and  forests,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  threaded,  through  every  maze,  by 
the  hunter.  Every  river  and  tributary  stream,  from 
the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
from  the  M’Kenzie  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  from 
their  head  springs  to  their  junction,  are  searched  and 
trapped  for  beaver.  Almost  all  the  American  furs, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
rfind  their  way  to  New  York,  and  are  either  distribut- 
ed thence  for  home  consumption,  or  sent  to  foreign 
markets. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ship  their  furs  from 
their  factories  of  York  Fort  and  from  Moose  River, 
on  Hudson’s  Bay  ; their  collection  from  Grand  River, 
&c.,  they  ship  from  Canada  ; and  the  collection  from 
Columbia  goes  to  London.  None  of  their  furs  come 
to  the  United  States,  except  through  the  London 
market. 

The  export  trade  of  furs  from  the  United  States  is 
chiefly  to  London.  Some  quantities  have  been  sent 
to  Canton,  and  some  few  to  Hamburg  ; and  an  in- 
creasing export  trade  in  beaver,  otter,  nutria,  and 
vicunia  wool,  prepared  for  the  hatter’s  use,  is  carried 
on  in  Mexico.  Some  furs  are  exported  from  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  ; but  the  principal 
shipments  from  the  United  States  are  from  New  York 
to  London,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  Leipsic,  a 
well-known  mart  for  furs,  where  they  are  disposed  of 
during  the  great  fair  in  that  city,  and  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  continent. 

The  United  States  import  from  South  America, 
nutria,  vicunia,  chinchilla,  and  a few  deerskins  ; also 
fur  seals  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  river  Plate. 
A quantity  of  beaver,  otter,  &c.,  are  brought  annually 
from  Santa  Fe.  Dressed  furs  for  edgings,  linings, 
caps,  muffs,  &c.,  such  as  squirrel,  genet,  fitch  skins, 
and  blue  rabbit,  are  received  from  the  north  of 
Europe  ; also  coney  and  hare’s  fur  ; but  the  largest 
importations  are  from  London,  where  is  concentrated 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  fur  trade. 

•Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  fur  trade,  by  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  extended  sway  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  region  of 
which  Astoria  was  the  key,  has  operated  to  turn  the 
main  current  of  this  opulent  trade  into  the  coffers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  render  London  the  emporium 
instead  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Astor  had  intended. 

We  will  subjoin  a few  observations  on  the  animals 
sought  after  in  this  traffic,  extracted  from  the  same 
intelligent  source  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

Of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  “ the  precious  ermine,” 
so  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is  found,  of  the 
best  quality,  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia.*  Its  fur  is  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a brilliant  shining 
black.  With  these  black  tips  tacked  on  the  skins, 
they  are  beautifully  spotted,  producing  an  effect  often 
imitated,  but  never  equalled  in  other  furs.  The  er- 
mine is  of  the  genus  mustela  (weasel),  and  resembles 

* An  animal  called  the  stoat,  a kind  of  ermine,  is  said  to  be 
found  in  North  America,  but  very  inferior  to  the  European  and 
Asiatic. 


the  common  weasel  in  its  form  ; is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long. 
It  lives  in  hollow  trees,  river  banks,  and  especially  in 
beech  forests  ; preys  on  small  birds,  is  very  shy, 
sleeping  during  the  day,  and  employing  the  night  in 
search  of  food.  The  fur  of  the  older  animals  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by  snares  and 
traps,  and  sometimes  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  domesticate  it  ; but  it  is 
extremely  wild,  and  has  been  found  untamable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called  second  to  the  er- 
mine. It  is  a native  of  northern  Europe  and  Siberia, 
and  is  also  of  the  genus  mustela.  In  Samoieda,  Ya- 
kutsk, Kamschatka,  and  Russian  Lapland,  it  is  found 
of  the  richest  quality  and  darkest  color.  In  its  habits, 
it  resembles  the  ermine.  It  preys  on  small  squirrels 
and  birds,  sleeps  by  day,  and  prowls  for  food  during 
the  night.  It  is  so  like  the  marten,  in  every  particular 
except  its  size,  and  the  dark  shade  of  its  color,  that 
naturalists  have  not  decided  whether  it  is  the  richest 
and  finest  of  the  marten  tribe,  or  a variety  of  that 
species.*  It  varies  in  dimensions  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches. 

The  rich  dark  shades  of  the  sable,  and  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  ermine,  the  great  depth,  and  the 
peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and 
fur,  have  combined  to  gain  them  a preference  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  age 
they  maintain  the  same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to 
other  furs,  as  when  they  marked  the  rank  of  the  proud 
crusader,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldry  ; but  in 
most  European  nations  they  are  now  worn  promis- 
cuously by  the  opulent. 

The  martens  from  Northern  Asia  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Kamschatka  are  much  superior  to  the  Ameri- 
can, though  in  every  pack  of  American  marten  skins 
there  are  a certain  number  which  are  beautifully  shad- 
ed, and  of  a dark  brown  olive  color,  of  great  depth 
and  richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament  and  utility,  are 
the  sea  otter,  the  mink,  and  the  fiery  fox. 

The  fiery  fox  is  the  bright  red  of  Asia  ; is  more 
brilliantly  colored  and  of  finer  fur  than  any  other  of 
the  genus.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  splendor  of  its 
red  color  and  the  fineness  of  its  fur.  It  is  the  stand- 
ard of  value  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  sea  otter,  which  was  first  introduced  into  com- 
merce in  1725,  from  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands, 
is  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  jet  black  in 
winter,  with  a silken  gloss.  The  fur  of  the  young 
animal  is  of  a beautiful  brown  color.  It  is  met  with 
in  great  abundance  in  Bhering’s  Island,  Kamschatka. 
Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands,  and  is  also  taken  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  North  America.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  with  nets,  but  more  frequently  with  clubs  and 
spears.  Their  food  is  principally  lobster  and  other 
shell-fish. 

In  1780  furs  had  become  so  scarce  in  Siberia  that 
the  supply  was  insufficient  for  the  demand  in  the  Asi- 
atic countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  sea  otter 
was  introduced  into  the  markets  for  China.  The 
skins  brought  such  incredible  prices  as  to  originate 
immediately  several  American  and  British  expeditions 
to  the  northern  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  Nootka 
Sound  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America  ; but  the 
Russians  already  had  possession  of  the  tract  which 
they  now  hold,  and  had  arranged  a trade  for  the  sea 
otter  with  the  Koudek  tribes.  They  do  not  engross 
the  trade,  however  ; the  American  northwest  trading 
ships  procure  them,  all  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Indians. 

At  one  period  the  fur  seals  formed  no  inconsider- 
able item  in  the  trade.  South  Georgia,  in  south  lati- 
tude fifty-five  degrees,  discovered  in  1675,  was  ex- 
plored by  Captain  Cook  in  1771.  The  Americans 


* The  finest  fur  and  the  darkest  color  are  most  esteemed  ; and 
whether  the  difference  arises  from  the  age  of  the  animal,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  of  location,  is  not  known.  They  do  not  vary 
more  from  the  common  marten  than  the  Arabian  horse  from  the 
shaggy  Canadian. 
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Immediately  commenced  carrying  seal  skins  thence  to 
China,  where  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  skins  have 
been  taken  from  that  island  alone,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  from  the  Island  of  Desolation-,  since 
they  were  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce. 

The  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  sixty-three 
degrees  south  latitude,  in  1818,  added  surprisingly  to 
the  trade  in  fur  seals.  The  number  taken  from  the 
South  Shetlands  in  1821  and  1822  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This  valuable  animal 
is  now  almost  extinct  in  all  these  islands,  owing  to 
the  exterminating  system  adopted  by  the  hunters. 
They  are  still  taken  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  where  the 
provident  government  of  Montevideo  restrict  the  fish- 
ery, or  hunting,  within  certain  limits,  which  insures 
an  annual  return  of  the  seals.  At  certain  seasons  these 
amphibia,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  coat, 
come  up  on  the  dark  frowning  rocks  and  precipices, 
where  there  is  not  a trace  of  vegetation.  I11  the  mid- 
dle of  January  the  islands  are  partially  cleared  of 
snow,  where  a few  patches  of  short  straggling  grass 
spring  up  in  favorable  situations  ; but  the  seals  do 
not  resort  to  it  for  food.  They  remain  on  the  rocks 
not  less  than  two  months,  without  any  sustenance, 
when  they  return  much  emaciated  to  the  sea. 

Bears  of  various  species  and  colors,  many  varieties 
of  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  marten, 
the  racoon,  the  badger,  the  wolverine,  the  mink,  the 
lynx,  the  muskrat,  the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit,  the 
hare,  and  the  squirrel,  are  natives  of  North  America. 

The  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  fisher,  hare,  and  racoon, 
are  used  principally  for  hats  ; while  the  bears  of 
several  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  material  for 
sleigh  linings,  for  cavalry  caps,  and  other  military 
equipments.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox  is  the  most 
valuable  of  any  of  the  American  varieties  ; and  next 
to  that  the  red,  which  is  exported  to  China  and 
Smyrna.  In  China,  the  red  is  employed  for  trim- 
mings, linings,  and  robes,  the  latter  being  variegated 
by  adding  the  black  fur  of  the  paws,  in  spots  or 
waves.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  American 
fox,  such  as  the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the  silver, 
and  the  dun -colored.  The  silver  fox  is  a rare  animal, 
a native  of  the  woody  country  below  the  falls  of  the 
Columbia  River.  It  has  a long,  thick,  deep  lead- 
colored  fur,  intermingled  with  long  hairs,  invariably 
white  at  the  top,  forming  a bright  lustrous  silver  gray, 
esteemed  by  some  more  beautiful  than  any  other  kind 
of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  buffalo,  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
sheep,  of  various  deer  and  of  the  antelope,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  and  trappers 
of  the  north  and  west. 

Fox  and  seal  skins  are  sent  from  Greenland  to  Den- 
mark. The  white  fur  of  the  arctic  fox  and  polar  bear 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  packs  brought  to  the  trad- 
ers by  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Indians,  but  is  not 
particularly  valuable.  The  silver-tipped  rabbit  is 
peculiar  to  England,  and  is  sent  thence  to  Russia  and 
China. 

Other  furs  are  employed  and  valued  according  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  as  well  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  needed  for  defences  against  the  severity 
of  the  seasons,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  milder 
climates,  who,  being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent, 
are  said  to  inherit  an  attachment  to  furred  clothing. 
Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia, of  China,  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  and  all  the  nations 
of  Gothic  origin  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Under  the  burning  suns  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
and  the  mild  climes  of  Bucharia  and  Independent 
Tartary,  there  is  also  a constant  demand,  and  a great 
consumption,  where  there  exists  no  physical  necessity. 
In  our  own  temperate  latitudes,  besides  their  use  in 
the  arts,  they  are  in  request  for  ornament  and  warmth 
during  the  winter,  and  large  quantities  are  annually 
consumed  for  both  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  the 
fur  trade  must  henceforward  decline.  The  advanced 


state  of  geographical  science  shows  that  no  new 
countries  remain  to  be  explored.  In  North  America 
the  animals  are  slowly  decreasing,  from  the  persever- 
ing efforts  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  practiced 
by  the  hunters,  and  by  the  appropriation  to  the  uses 
of  man  of  those  forests  and  rivers  which  have  afford- 
ed them  food  and  protection.  They  recede  with  the 
aborigines,  before  the  tide  of  civilization  ; but  a 
diminished  supply  will  remain  in  the  mountains  and 
uncultivated  tracts  of  this  and  other  countries,  if  the 
avidity  of  the  hunter  can  be  restrained  within  proper 
limitations. 


Height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  height  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anv 
have,  as  yet,  done  justice  to  their  real  altitude,  which 
promises  to  place  them  only  second  to  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  known  world.  Their  height  has 
been  diminished  to  the  eye  by  the  great  elevation  of 
the  plains  from  which  they  rise.  They  consist,  ac- 
cording to  Long,  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks,  vari- 
ously disposed.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  cov- 
reed  with  perpetual  snows,  which  contribute  to  give 
them  a luminous,  and,  at  a great  distance,  even  a 
brilliant  appearance  ; whence  they  derived,  among 
some  of  the  first  discoverers,  the  name  of  the  Shining 
Mountains. 

James’s  Peak  has  generally  been  cited  as  the  high- 
est of  the  chain  ; and  its  elevation  above  the  common 
level  has  been  ascertained,  by  a trigonometrical 
measurement,  to  be  about  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet.  Mr.  Long,  however,  judged,  from  the 
position  of  the  snow  near  the  summits  of  other  peaks 
and  ridges  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  that  they  were 
much  higher.  Having  heard  Professor  Ren  wick,  of 
New  York,  express  an  opinion  of  the  altitude  of  these 
mountains  far  beyond  what  had  Usually  been  ascribed 
to  them,  we  applied  to  him  for  the  authority  on  which 
he  grounded  his  observation,  and  here  subjoin  his 
reply  : 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  Feb.  23,  1836. 

Dear  Sir  : In  compliance  with  your  request,  I have 
to  communicate  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  heights 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sources  whence  I 
obtained  the  information. 

In  conversation  with  Simon  M’Gillivray,  Esq.,  a 
partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  he  stated  to  me 
his  impression,  that  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  route  pursued  by  the  traders  of  that  company  were 
nearly  as  high  as  the  Himalayas.  He  had  himself 
crossed  by  this  route,  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
peaks,  and  experienced  a degree  of  cold  which  re- 
quired a spirit  thermometer  to  indicate  it.  His 
authority  for  the  estimate  of  the  heights  was  a gentle- 
man who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  as 
surveyor  of  that  company.  This  conversation  oc- 
curred about  sixteen  years  since. 

A year  or  two  afterward  I had  the  pleasure  of  din- 
ing at  Major  Delafield’s  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  toby  Mr.  M’Gillivray.  I inquired  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  by 
Mr.  M’Gillivray,  and  he  stated  that,  by  the  joint 
means  of  the  barometric  and  trigonometric  measure- 
ment, he  had  ascertained  the  height  of  one  of  the 
peaks  to  be  about  twenty-five  thousand  feet,  and  there 
were  others  of  nearly  the  same  height  in  the  vicinity. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  RENWICK. 

To  W.  Irving,  Esq. 


Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  Indian  tribes , and  the 
protection  of  our  Trade. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  a few  general  remarks 
have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  prairies,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
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them  in  future  times  to  our  trade  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  with  the  Spanish  frontiers.  Since 
writing  those  remarks,  we  have  met.  with  some  excel- 
lent observations  and  suggestions,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  same  subject,  written  by  Captain  Bonneville,  of 
the  United  States  army,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a long  residence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Captain  B.  approves  highly  of  the  plan 
recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  government  for 
the  organization  of  a regiment  of  dragoons  for  the 
protection  of  our  western  frontier,  and  the  trade 
across  the  prairies.  “ No  other  species  of  military 
force,”  he  observes,  “ is  at  all  competent  to  cope  with 
these  restless  and  wandering  hordes,  who  require  to 
be  opposed  with  swiftness  quite  as  much  as  with 
strength  ; and  the  consciousness  that  a troop,  uniting 
these  qualifications,  is  always  on  the  alert  to  avenge 
their  outrages  upon  the  settlers  and  traders,  will  go 
very  far  toward  restraining  them  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  thefts  and  murders  which  they  have 
heretofore  committed  with  impunity,  whenever  strata- 
gem or  superiority  of  force  has  given  them  the  advan- 
tage. Their  interest  already  has  done  something 
toward  their  pacification  with  our  countrymen.  From 
the  traders  among  them,  they  receive  their  supplies 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  upon  very  equitable 
terms  ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  property  is  yearly  distributed 
among  them  by  the  government,  as  presents,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  they  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  us  for  their  most  valued  resources.  If,  super- 
added  to  this  inducement,  a frequent  display  of  mili- 
tary power  be  made  in  their  territories,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  desired  security  and  peace  will  be 
speedily  afforded  to  our  own  people.  But  the  idea  of 
establishing  a permanent  amity  and  concord  among 
the  various  east  and  west  tribes  themselves,  seems  to 
me,  if  not  wholly  impracticable,  at  least  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  many  excellent  philanthropists 
have  hoped  and  believed.  Those  nations  which  have 
so  lately  emigrated  from  the  midst  of  our  settlements 
to  live  upon  our  western  borders,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilization, 
have,  in  the  property  they  have  acquired,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  aid  extended  to  them,  too  many  advan- 
tages to  be  induced  readily  to  take  up  arms  against  us, 
particularly  if  they  can  be  brought  to  the  full  convic- 
tion that  their  new  homes  will  be  permanent  and  un- 
disturbed ; and  there  is  every  reason  and  motive,  in 
policy  as  well  as  humanity,  for  our  ameliorating  their 
condition  by  every  means  in  our  power.  But  the 
case  is  far  different  with  regard  to  the  Osages,  the 
Kanzas,  the  Pawnees,  and  other  roving  hordes  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  settlements.  Wild  and  rest- 
less in  their  character  and  habits,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  susceptible  of  control  or  civilization  ; and 
they  are  urged  by  strong,  and,  to  them,  irresistible 
causes  in  their  situation  and  necessities,  to  the  daily 
perpetration  of  violence  and  fraud.  Their  perma- 
nent subsistence,  for  example,  is  derived  from  the 
buffalo  hunting  grounds,  which  lie  a great  distance 
from  their  towns.  Twice  a year  they  are  obliged  to 
make  long  and  dangerous  expeditions,  to  procure  the 
necessary  provisions  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. For  this  purpose  horses  are  absolutely  requi- 
site, for  their  own  comfort  and  safety,  as  well  as  for 
the  transportation  of  their  food  and  their  little  stock 
of  valuables  ; and  without  them  they  would  be  re- 
duced, during  a great  portion  of  the  year,  to  a state 
of  abject  misery  and  privation.  They  have  no  brood 
mares,  nor  any  trade  sufficiently  valuable  to  supply 
their  yearly  losses,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  their 
stock  by  stealing  horses  from  the  other  tribes  to  the 
west  and  southwest.  Our  own  people,  and  the  tribes 
immediately  upon  our  borders,  may  indeed  be  pro- 
tected from  their  depredations  ; and  the  Kanzas, 
Osages,  Pawnees,  and  others,  may  be  induced  to  re- 
main at  peace  among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  pursue  the  old  custom  of  levying  upon 
the  Camanches  and  other  remote  nations  for  their 
complement  of  steeds  for  the  warriors,  and  pack- 


horses  for  their  transportations  to  and  from  the  hunt- 
ing ground.  But  the  instant  they  are  forced  to  main- 
tain a peaceful  and  inoffensive  demeanor  toward  the 
tribes  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  find  that  every 
violation  of  their  rights  is  followed  by  the  avenging 
arm  of  our  government,  the  result  must  be,  that,  de- 
duced to  a wretchedness  and  want  which  they  can  ill 
brook,  and  feeling  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
every  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  the 
only  way  they  as  yet  comprehend,  they  will  abandon 
their  unfruitful  territory  and  remove  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mexican  lands,  and  there  carry  on  a 
vigorous  predatory  warfare  indiscriminately  upon  the 
Mexicans  and  our  own  people  trading  or  travelling  in 
that  quarter. 

“ The  Indians  of  the  prairies  are  almost  innumer- 
able. Their  superior  horsemanship,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  their  daring  bravery,  their  cunning 
and  skill  in  the  warfare  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
astonishing  rapidity  and  secrecy  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  move  in  their  martial  expeditions,  will 
always  render  them  most  dangerous  and  vexatious 
neighbors,  when  their  necessities  or  their  discontents 
may  drive  them  to  hostility  with  our  frontiers.  Their 
mode  and  principles  of  warfare  will  always  protect 
them  from  final  and  irretrievable  defeat,  and  secure 
their  families  from  participating  in  any  blow  however 
severe,  which  our  retribution  might  deal  out  to  them. 

” The  Camanches  lay  the  Mexicans  under  contribu- 
tion for  horses  and  mules,  which  they  are  always  en- 
gaged in  stealing  from  them  in  incredible  numbers  ; 
and  from  the  Camanches,  all  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
far  West,  by  a similar  exertion  of  skill  and  daring, 
supply  themselves  in  turn.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  apparent  futil- 
ity of  any  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
these  nations,  and  a regard  for  our  own  protection, 
concur  in  recommending  that  we  remain  satisfied 
with  maintaining  peace  upon  our  own  immediate 
borders,  and  leave  the  Mexicans  and  the  Camanches, 
and  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  these  last,  to  settle  theit 
differences  and  difficulties  in  their  own  way. 

“ In  order  to  give  full  security  and  ptotection  to 
our  trading  parties  circulating  in  all  directions 
through  the  great  prairies.  I am  under  the  impression 
that  a few  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, involving  a very  limited  expense,  would  be 
sufficient.  And,  in  attaining  this  end,  which  of  itself 
has  already  become  an  object  of  public  interest  and 
import,  another,  of  much  greater  consequence,  might 
be  brought  about,  viz.,  the  securing  to  the  States  a 
most  valuable  and  increasing  trade,  now  carried  on  by 
caravans  directly  to  Santa  Fe. 

“ As  to  the  first  desideratum  : the  Indians  can  only 
be  made  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
American  parties,  by  rendering  them  dependent  upon 
us  for  their  supplies  ; which  can  alone  be  done  with 
complete  effect  by  the  establishment  of  a trading  post, 
with  resident  traders,  at  some  point  which  will  unite 
a sufficient  number  of  advantages  to  ''attract  the 
several  tribes  to  itself,  in  preference  to  their  present 
places  of  resort  for  that  purpose  ; for  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  Indians  will  always  protect  their 
trader,  and  those  in  whom  he  is  interested,  so  long  as 
they  derive  benefits  from  him.  The  alternative  pre- 
sented to  those  at  the  north,  by  the  residence  of  the 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  among  them, 
renders  the  condition  of  our  people  in  that  quarter 
less  secure  ; but  I think  it  will  appear,  at  once  upon 
the  most  cursory  examination,  that  no  such  opposition 
further  south  could  be  maintained,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment  as  is  here  sug- 
gested. 

‘‘In  considering  this  matter,  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is.  Where  do  these  tribes  now  make 
their  exchanges,  and  obtain  their  necessary  supplies  ? 
They  resort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mexicans,  who 
themselves  purchase  from  us  whatever  the  Indians 
most  seek  for.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  c<zt;ris 
paribus , it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  monopo- 
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Jije  the  whole  traffic.  All  that  is  wanting  is  some  lo- 
cation more  convenient  for  the  natives  than  that  offered 
by  the  Mexcians,  to  give  us  the  undisputed  superi- 
ority ; and  the  selection  of  such  a point  requires  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  single  fact,  that  these  nations  inva- 
riably winter  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  there  prepare  all  their  buffalo  robes  for  trade. 
These  robes  are  heavy,  and  to  the  Indian-very  diffi- 
cult of  transportation.  Nothing  but  necessity  induces 
them  to  travel  any  great  distance  with  such  inconven- 
ient baggage.  A post,  therefore,  established  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  must  infallibly  secure 
an  uucontested  preference  over  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
even  at  their  prices  and  rates  of  barter.  Then  let  the 
dragoons  occasionally  move  about  among  these  peo- 
pie  in  large  parties,  impressing  them  with  the  proper 
estimate  of  our  power  to  protect  and  to  punish,  and 
at  once  we  have  complete  and  assured  security  for  all 
citizens  whose  enterprise  may  lead  them  beyond  the 
border,  and  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  depredations 
which  now  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller  in  the 
prairies,  and  arrest  and  depress,  the  most  advanta- 
geous commerce.  Such  a post  need  not  be  stronger 
than  fifty  men  ; twenty-five  to  be  employed  as  hunt- 
ers, to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  residue  as  a de- 
fence against  any  hostility.  Situated  here  upon  the 
good  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance of  timber,  while  it  might  be  kept  up  at  a most 
inconsiderable  expense,  such  an  establishment  within 
ninety  miles  of  Santa  Fe  or  Taos  would  be  more  than 
justified  by  the  other  and  more  important  advantages 
before  alluded  to,  leaving  the  protection  of  the  traders 
with  the  Indian  tribes  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

This  great  trade,  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Santa 
Fe,  annually  loads  one  hundred  wagons  with  merchan- 
dise, which  is  bartered  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico  for  cash  and  for  beaver  furs.  The  numerous 
articles  excluded  as  contraband,  and  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  upon  all  those  that  are  admitted  by  the 
Mexican  government,  present  so  many  obstacles  to 
commerce,  that  I am  well  persuaded  that  if  a post, 
such  as  is  here  suggested,  should  be  established  on 
:he  Afkansas,  it  would  become  the  place  of  deposit, 


not  only  for  the  present  trade,  but  for  one  infinitely 
more  extended.  Here  the  Mexicans  might  purchase 
their  supplies,  and  might  well  afford  to  sell  them  at 
prices  which  would  siience  all  competition  from  any 
other  quarter. 

“ These  two  trades,  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  In- 
dians, centring  at  this  post,  would  give  rise  to  a 
large  village  of  traders  and  laborers,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  hailed,  by  all  that  section  of  country,  as 
a permanent  and  invaluable  advantage.  A few  pack- 
horses  would  carry  all  the  clothing  and  ammunition 
necessary  for  the  post  during  the  first  year,  and  two 
light  field-pieces  would  be  all  the  artillery  required 
for  its  defence.  Afterward,  all  the  horses  required 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  might  be  purchased 
from  the  Mexicans  at  the  low  price  of  ten  dollars 
each  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  animals  might 
be  needed  to  supply  the  losses  among  the  dragoons 
traversing  the  neighborhood,  could  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  Upper  Missouri  Indians  can  furnish 
horses,  at  very  cheap  rates,  to  any  number  of  the  same 
troops  who  might  be  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier  ; and,  in  other  respects,  a very 
limited  outlay  of  money  would  suffice  to  maintain  a 
post  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

“ From  these  considerations,  and  my  own  personal 
observation,  I am,  therefore,  disposed  to  believe  that 
two  posts  established  by  the  government,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  one  on  the 
Arkansas,  would  completely  protect  all  our  people  in 
every  section  of  the  great  wilderness  of  the  West  ; 
while  other  advantages,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  of 
them,  confirm  and  urge  the  suggestion.  A fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  garrisoned  by  fifty  men, 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  establishment  might  be 
constructed  simply  with  a view  to  the  stores,  stables 
for  the  dragoons’  horses,  and  quarters  for  the  regular 
garrison  ; the  rest  being  provided  with  sheds  or 
lodges,  erected  in  the  vicinity,  for  their  residence  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.” 


THE  END. 
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TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


BY 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Having,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  made  a 
wide  and  varied  tour,  for  the  gratification  of  my  curi- 
osity. it  has  been  supposed  that  I did  it  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a book  ; and  it  has  more  than  once  been  in- 
timated in  the  papers,  that  such  a work  was  actually  in 
the  press,  containing  scenes  and  sketches  of  the  Far 
West. 

These  announcements,  gratuitously  made  for  me,  be- 
fore I had  put  pen  to  paper,  or  even  contemplated  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  have  embarrassed  me  exceedingly.  I 
have  been  like  a poor  actor,  who  finds  himself  an- 
nounced for  a part  he  had  no  thought  of  playing,  and 
his  appearance  expected  on  the  stage  before  he  has  com- 
mitted a line  to  raemor). 

i nave  always  had  a repugnance,  amounting  almost  to 
disability,  to  write  in  the  face  of  expectation;  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  I was  expected  to  write  about  a 
region  fruitful  of  wonders  and  adventures,  and  which 
had  already  been  made  the  theme  of  spirit-stirring  nar- 
ratives from  able  pens  ; yet  about  which  I had  nothing 
wonderful  or  adventurous  to  offer. 

Since  such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
public,  and  that  they  take  sufficient  interest  in  my 
wanderings  to  deem  them  worthy  of  recital,  I have  hast- 
ened, as  promptly  as  possible,  to  meet  in  some  degree, 
the  expectation  which  others  have  excited.  For  this 
purpose,  I have,  as  it  were,  plucked  a few  leaves  out  of 
my  memorandum  book,  containing  a month’s  foray  be- 
yond the  outposts  of  human  habitation,  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Far  West.  It  forms,  indeed,  but  a small 
portion  of  an  extensive  tour;  but  it  is  an  episode,  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  goes.  As  such,  I offer  it  to  the  public, 
with  great  diffidence.  It  is  a simple  narrative  of  every 
day  occurrences ; such  as  happen  to  every  one  who 
travels  the  prairies  I have  no  wonders  to  describe,  nor 
any  moving  accidents  by  flood  or  field  to  narrate;  and 
as  to  those  who  look  for  a marvellous  or  adventurous 
sfory  at  my  hands,  I can  only  reply,  in  the  words  of  the 
weary  knife-grinder  : “Story!  God  bless  you,  I have 
none  to  tell,  sir.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tke  Pawnee  Hunting  Grotmds. — Travelling  Companions. 
— A Commissioner . — A Virtuoso. — A Seeker  af  Ad- 
ventures.— A Gil  Bias  of  the  Frontier. — A Young 
Man  s Anticipations  of  Pleasure. 

In'  the  often  vaunted  regions  of  the  Far  West, 
several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
extends  a vast  tract  of  uninhabited  country,  where 


there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log  house  of  the 
white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It 
consists  of  great  grassy  plains,  interspersed  with 
forests  and  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
watered  by  the  Arkansas,  the  grand  Canadian, 
the  Red  River,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Over 
these  fertile  and  verdant  wastes  still  roam  the  elk, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse,  in  all  their  native 
freedom.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Far  West.  Hither 
repair  the  Osage,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware  and 
other  tribes  that  have  linked  themselves  with 
civilization,  and  live  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
white  settlements.  Here  resort  also,  the  Pawnees, 
the  Comanclies,  and  other  fierce,  and  as  yet  in- 
dependent tribes,  the  nomads  of  the  prairies,  cr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  regions  I have  mentioned  form  a de- 
batable ground  of  these  warring  and  vindictive 
tribes  ; none  of  them  presume  to  erect  a perma- 
nent habitation  within  its  borders.  Their  hunters 
and  “llraves”  repair  thither  in  numerous  bodies 
during  the  season  of  game,  throw  up  their  tran- 
sient hunting  camps,  consisting  of  light  bowers 
covered  with  bark  and  skins,  commit  sad  havoc 
among  the  innumerable  herds  that  graze  the 
prairies,  and  having  loaded  themselves  with  veni- 
son and  buffalo  meat,  warily  retire  from  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood.  These  expeditions  partake, 
always,  of  a warlike  character ; the  hunters  arc 
all  armed  for  action,  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
are  bound  to  incessant  vigilance.  Should  they, 
in  their  excursions,  meet  the  hunters  of  an  adverse 
tribe,  savage  conflicts  take  place.  Their  encamp- 
ments, too,  are  always  subject  to  be  surprised  by 
wandering  rvar  parties,  and  their  hunters,  when 
scattered  in  pursuit  of  game,  to  be  captured  or 
massacred  by  lurking  foes.  Mouldering  skulls  and 
skeletons,  bleaching  in  some  dark  ravine,  or  near 
the  traces  of  a hunting  camp,  occasionally  mark 
the  scene  of  a foregone  act  of  blood,  and  let  the 
wanderer  know  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  region 
he  is  traversing.  It  is  the  purport  of  the  following 
pages  to  narrate  a month’s  excursion  to  these 
noted  hunting  grounds,  through  a tract  of  country 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  explored  by  white  men. 

It  was  early  in  October,  1832,  that  I arrived  at 
Fort  Gibson,  a frontier  post  of  the  Far  West, 
situated  on  the  Neosho,  or  Grand  River,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  I had  been  -.travel- 
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ling  for  a month  past,  with  a small  party  from  St. 
Louis,  up  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along 
the  frontier  line  of  agencies  and  missions  that 
extends  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas.  Our 
party  was  headed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  tribes 
migrating  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  thus 
visiting  the  various  outposts  of  civilization. 

And  here  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  this  worthy  leader  of  our  little  band.  He  was 
a native  of  one  of  the  towns  of  Connecticut,  a 
man  in  whom  a course  of  legal  practice  and  po- 
litical life  had  not  been  able  to  vitiate  an  innate 
simplicity  and  benevolence  of  heart.  The  greater 
part  of  his  days  had  been  passed  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  and  the  society  of  deacons,  elders,  and 
selectmen,  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut ; when  suddenly  he  had  been  called  to 
mount  his  steed,  shoulder  his  rifle,  and  mingle 
among  stark  hunters,  backwoodsmen,  and  naked 
savages,  on  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  Far  West. 

Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  Mr.  L.,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  descended  from  a for- 
eign stock  ; and  who  had  all  the  buoyancy  and 
accommodating  spirit  of  a native  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Having  rambled  over  many  countries,  he 
had  become,  to  a certain  degree,  a citizen  of  the 
world,  easily  adapting  himself  to  any  change. 
He  was  a man  of  a thousand  occupations ; a 
botanist,  a geologist,  a hunter  of  beetles  and  but- 
terflies, a musical  amateur,  a sketclier  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  in  short,  a complete  virtuoso  ; added 
to  which,  he  was  a very  indefatigable,  if  not  al- 
ways a very  successful,  sportsman.  Never  had  a 
man  more  irons  in  the  fire,  and,  consequently, 
never  was  man  more  busy  nor  more  cheerful. 

My  third  fellow-traveller  was  one  who  had  ac- 
companied the  former  from  Europe,  and  travelled 
with  him  as  his  Telemachus  ; being  apt,  like  his 
prototype,  to  give  occasional  perplexity  and  dis- 
quiet to  his  Mentor.  Fie  was  a young  Swiss 
Count,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age,  full  of 
talent  and  spirit,  but  galliard  in  the  extreme,  and 
prone  to  every  kind  of  wild  adventure. 

Having  made  this  mention  of  my  comrades,  I 
must  not  pass  over  unnoticed,  a personage  of  in- 
ferior rank,  but  of  all-pervading  and  prevalent 
importance  : the  squire,  the  groom,  the  cook, 
the  tent  man,  in  a word,  the  factotum,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  universal  meddler  and  marplot  of 
our  party.  This  was  a little  swarthy,  meagre, 
French  creole,  named  Antoine,  but  familiarly 
dubbed  Tonish  : a kind  of  Gil  Bias  of  the  fron- 
tier, who  had  passed  a scrambling  life,  some- 
times among  white  men,  sometimes  among  In- 
dians ? sometimes  in  the  employ  of  traders,  mis- 
sionaries, and  Indian  agents  ; sometimes  ming- 
ling with  the  Osage  hunters.  We  picked  him  up 
at  St.  Louis,  near  which  he  had  a small  farm,  an 
Indian  wife,  and  a brood  of  half-blood  children. 
According  to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a 
wife  in  every  tribe  ; in  fact,  if  all  this  little  vaga- 
bond said  of  himself  were  to  be  believed,  he  was 
without  morals,  without  caste,  without  creed, 
without  country,  and  even  without  language  ; for 
he  spoke  a jargon  of  mingled  French,  English, 
and  Osage.  He  was,  withal,  a notorious  brag- 
gart, and  a liar  of  the  first  water.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  hear  him  vapor  and  gasconade  about  his 
terrible  exploits  and  hairbreadth  escapes  in  war 
and  hunting.  In  the  midst  of  his  volubility,  he 
was  prone  to  be  seized  by  a spasmodic  gasping, 
as  if  the  springs  of  his  jaws  were  suddenly  un- 


hinged ; but  I am  apt  to  think  it  was  caused  by 
some  falsehood  that  stuck  in  his  throat,  for  I 
generally  remarked  that  immediately  afterward 
there  bolted  forth  a lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Our  route  had  been  a pleasant  one,  quartering 
ourselves,  occasionally,  at  the  widely  separated 
establishments  of  the  Indian  missionaries,  but  in 
general  camping  out  in  the  fine  groves  that  bor- 
der the  streams,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a 
tent.  During  the  latter  part  of  our  tour  we  had 
pressed  forward,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  at 
Fort  Gibson  to  accompany  the  Osage  hunters  on 
their  autumnal  visit  to  the  buffalo  prairies.  In- 
deed the  imagination  of  the  young  Count  had  be- 
come completely  excited  on  the  subject.  The 
grand  scenery  and  wild  habits  of  the  prairies  had 
set  his  spirits  madding,  and  the  stories  that  little 
Tonish  told  him  of  Indian  braves  and  Indian 
beauties,  of  hunting  buffaloes  and  catching  wild 
horses,  had  set  him  all  agog  for  a dash  into  sav- 
age life.  He  was  a bold  and  hard  rider,  and 
longed  to  be  scouring  the  hunting  grounds.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  his  youthful  anticipations  of 
all  that  he  was  to  see,  and  do,  and  enjoy,  when 
mingling  among  the  Indians  and  participating  in 
their  hardy  adventures  ; and  it  was  still  more 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  gasconadings  of  little 
Tonish,  who  volunteered  to  be  his  faithful  squire 
in  all  his  perilous  undertakings  ; to  teach  him 
how  to  catch  the  wild  horse,  bring  down  the 
buffalo,  and  win  the  smiles  of  Indian  princesses  ; 
— “ And  if  we  can  only  get  sight  of  a prairie  on 
fire  ! ” said  the  young  Count — “ By  Gar,  I’ll  set 
one  on  fire  myself!  ” cried  the  little  Frenchman. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Anticipations  Disappointed. — New  Plans. — Preparation  r 
to  Join  an  Exploring  Party. — Departure  from  Fort 
Gilson. — Fording  of  the  Verdigr  is. — An  Indian  Cava- 
lier. 

The  anticipations  of  a young  man  are  prone  to 
meet  with  disappointment.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Count’s  scheme  of  wild  campaigning,  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  heard 
that  the  Osage  hunters  had  set  forth  upon  their 
expedition  to  the  buffalo  grounds.  The  Count 
still  determined,  if  possible,  to  follow  on  their 
track  and  overtake  them,  and  for  this  purpose 
stopped  short  at  the  Osage  Agency,  a few  miles 
distant  from  Fort  Gibson,  to  make  inquiries  and 
preparations.  His  travelling  companion,  Mr.  L., 
stopped  with  him  ; while  the  Commissioner  and 
myself  proceeded  to  Fort  Gibson,  followed  by  the 
faithful  and  veracious  Tonish.  I hinted  to  him 
his  promises  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  campaign- 
ings, but  I found  the  little  varlet  had  a keen  eye 
to  self-interest.  He  was  aware  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, from  his  official  duties,  would  remain  for 
a long  time  in  the  country,  and  be  likely  to  give 
him  permanent  employment,  while  the  sojourn  of 
the  Count  would  be  but  transient.  The  gascon- 
ading of  the  little  braggart  was  suddenly  there- 
fore at  an  end.  He  spake  not  another  word  to 
the  young  Count  about  Indians,  buffaloes,  and 
wild  horses,  but  putting  himself  tacitly  in  the 
train  of  the  Commissioner,  jogged  silently  after 
us  to  the  garrison. 

On  arriving  at  the  fort,  however,  a new  chance 
presented  itself  for  a cruise  on  the  prairies.  We 
learnt  that  a company  of  mounted  rangers,  or 
riflemen,  had  departed  but  three  days  previous 
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to  make  a wide  exploring  tour  from  the  Arkan- 
sas to  the  Red  River,  including  a part  of  the 
Pawnee  hunting  grounds  where  no  party  of  white 
men  had  as  yet  penetrated.  Here,  then,  was  an 
opportunity  of  ranging  over  those  dangerous  and 
interesting  regions  under  the  safeguard  of  a pow- 
erful escort  ; for  the  Commissioner,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  could  claim  the  service  of  this  newly 
raised  corps  of  riflemen,  and  the  country  they 
were  to  explore  was  destined  for  the  settlement 
of  some  of  the  migrating  tribes  connected  with 
his  mission. 

Our  plan  was  promptly  formed  and  put  into  ex- 
ecution. A couple  of  Creek  Indians  were  sent  off 
express,  by  the  commander  of  Fort  Gibson,  to 
overtake  the  rangers  and  bring  them  to  a halt  until 
the  Commissioner  and  his  party  should  be  able  to 
join  them.  As  we  should  have  a march  of  three 
or  four  days  through  a wild  country  before  we 
could  overtake  the  company  of  rangers,  an  escort 
of  fourteen  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a lieutenant,  was  assigned  us. ' 

We  sent  word  to  the  young  Count  and  Mr.  L. 
at  the  Osage  Agency,  of  our  new  plan  and  pros- 
pects, and  invited  them  to  accompany  us.  The 
Count,  however,  could  not  forego  the  delights  he 
had  promised  himself  in  mingling  with  absolutely 
savage  life.  In  reply,  he  agreed  to  keep  with  us 
until  we  should  come  upon  the  trail  of  the  Osage 
hunters,  when  it. was  his  fixed  resolve  to  strike  off 
into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  them  ; and  his 
faithful  Mentor,  though  he  grieved  at  the  mad- 
ness of  the  scheme,  was  too  -stanch  a friend  to 
desert  him.  A general  rendezvous  of  our  party 
and  escort  was  appointed,  for  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  the  Agency. 

We  now  made  all  arrangements  for  prompt  de- 
parture. Our  baggage  had  hitherto  been  tran- 
sported on  a light  wagon,  but  we  were  now  to 
break  our  way  through  an  untravelled  country, 
cut  up  by  rivers,  ravines,  and  thickets,  where  a 
vehicle  of  the  kind  would  be  a complete  impedi- 
ment. We  were  to  travel  on  horseback,  in  hun- 
ter’s style,  and  with  as  little  encumbrance  as  pos- 
sible. Our  baggage,  therefore,  underwent  a rigid 
and  most  abstemious  reduction.  A pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  those  by  no  means  crammed,  sufficed 
for  each  man’s  scanty  wardrobe,  and,  with  his 
great  coat,  were  to  be  carried  upon  the  steed  he 
rode.  The  rest  of  the  baggage  was  placed  on 
pack-horses.  Each  one  had  a bear-skin  and  a 
couple  of  blankets  for  bedding,  and  there  was  a 
tent  to  shelter  us  in  case  of  sickness  or  bad 
weather.  We  took  care  to  provide  ourselves  with 
flour,  coffee,  and  sugar,  together  with  a small 
supply  of  salt  pork  for  emergencies  ; for  our  main 
subsistence  we  were  to  depend  upon  the  chase. 

Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  been  tired  out  in 
our  recent  journey,  were  taken  with  us  as  pack- 
horses,  or  supernumeraries ; but  as  we  were 
going  on  a long  and  rough  tour,  where  there 
would  be  occasional  hunting,  and  where,  in  case 
of  meeting  with  hostile  savages,  the  safety  of  the 
rider  might  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his 
steed,  we  took  care  to  be  well  mounted.  I pro- 
cured a stout  silver-gray  ; semewhat  rough,  but 
stanch  and  powerful  ; and  retained  a hardy  pony 
which  I had  hitherto  ridden,  and  which,  being 
somewhat  jaded,  was  suffered  to  ramble  along 
with  the  pack-horses,  to  be  mounted  only  in  case 
of  emergency. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  we  left 
Fort  Gibson,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  crossing  the  river  in  the  front  of  it,  set 
off  for  the  rendezvous  at  the  Agency.  A ride  of 


a few  miles  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Verdi- 
gris, a wild  rocky  scene  overhung  with  forest 
trees.  We  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  crossed  in  straggling  file,  the  horses  stepping 
cautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  and  in  a manner 
feeling  about  for  a foothold  beneath  the  rushing 
and  brawling  stream. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  brought  up  the 
rear  with  the  pack-horses.  He  was  in  high  glee, 
having  experienced  a kind  of  promotion.  In  our 
journey  hitherto  he  had  driven  the  wagon,  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  a very  inferior  employ  ; 
now  he  was  master  of  the  horse. 

He  sat  perched  like  a monkey  behind  the  pack 
on  one  of  the  horses  ; he  sang,  he  shouted,  he 
yelped  like  an  Indian,  and  ever  and  anon  blas- 
phemed the  loitering  pack-horses  in  his  jargon  of 
mingled  French,  English  and  Osage,  which  not 
one  of  them  could  understand. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  ford  we  saw  on  the 
opposite  shore  a Creek  Indian  on  horseback.  He 
had  paused  to  reconnoitre  us  from  the  brow  of  a 
rock,  and  formed  a picturesque  object,  in  unison 
with  the  wild  scenery  around  him.  He  wore  a 
bright  blue  hunting-shirt  trimmed  with  scarlet 
fringe  ; a gayly  colored  handkerchief  was  bound 
round  his  head  something  like  a turban,  with  one 
end  hanging  down  beside  his  ear  ; he  held  a long 
rifle  in  his  hand,  and  looked  like  a wild  Arab  on 
the  prowl.  Our  loquacious  and  ever-meddling 
little  Frenchman  called  out  to  him  in  his  Baby- 
lonish jargon,  but  the  savage  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity  tossed  his  hand  in  the  air,  turned  the 
head  of  his  steed,  and  galloping  along  the  shore 
soon  disappeared  among  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  III. 

An  Indian  Agency. — Riflemen. — Os  ages.  Creeks , Trap- 
pers, Dogs , Horses , Half-Breeds . — Beaite , the  Hunts- 
man. 

Having  crossed  the  ford,  we  soon  reached  the 
Osage  Agency,  where  Col.  Choteau  has  his  offices 
and  magazines,  for  the  dispatch  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  distribution  of  presents  and  supplies.  It 
consisted  of  a few  log  houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  presented  a motley  frontier  scene. 
Here  was  our  escort  awaiting  our  arrival ; some 
were  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  seated 
on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  some  shooting  at  a 
mark.  They  were  a heterogeneous  crew ; some 
in  frock-coats  made  of  green  blankets  ; others  in 
leathern  hunting-shirts,  but  the  most  part  in 
marvellously  ill-cut  garments,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  evidently  put  on  for  rugged  service. 

Near  by  these  was  a group  of  Osages  : stately 
fellows ; stern  and  simple  in  garb  and  aspect. 
They  wore  no  ornaments;  their  dress  consisted 
merely  of  blankets,  leggings,  and  moccasons. 
Their  heads  were  bare  ; their  hair  was  cropped 
close,  excepting  a bristling  ridge  on  the  top,  like 
the  crest  of  a helmet,  with  a long  scalp  lock  hang- 
ing behind.  They  had  fine  Roman  countenances, 
and  broad  deep  chests  ; and,  as  they  generally 
wore  their  blankets  wrapped  round  their  loins,  so 
as  to  leave  the  bust  and  arms  bare,  they  looked 
like  so  many  noble  bronze  figures.  The  Osages 
are  the  finest  looking  Indians  I have  ever  seen  in 
the  West.  They  have  not  yielded  sufficiently, 
as  yet,  to  the  influence  of  civilization  to  lay  by 
their  simple  Indian  garb,  or  to  lose  the  habits  of 
the  hunter  and  the  warrior ; and  their  poverty 
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prevents  their  indulging  in  much  luxury  of  ap- 
parel. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  a gaily  dressed  party  of 
Creeks.  There  is  something,  at  the  first  glance, 
quite  oriental  in  the  appearance  of  this  tribe. 
They  dress  in  calico  hunting  shirts,  of  various 
brilliant  colors,  decorated  with  bright  fringes,  and 
belted  with  broad  girdles,  embroidered  with 
beads:  they  have  leggings  of  dressed  deer  skins, 
or  of  green  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  embroidered 
knee-bands  and  tassels:  their  moccasons  are 
fancifully  wrought  and  ornamented,  and  they 
wear  gaudy  handkerchiefs  tastefully  bound  round 
their  heads. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a sprinkling  of  trap- 
pers, hunters,  half-breeds,  creoles,  negroes  of 
every  hue  ; and  all  that  other  rabble  rout  of  non- 
descript beings  that  keep  about  the  frontiers,  be- 
tween civilized  and  savage  life,  as  those  equivocal 
birds,  the  bats,  hover  about  the  confines  of  light 
and  darkness. 

The  little  hamlet  of  the  Agency  was  in  a com- 
plete bustle  ; the  blacksmith’s  shed,  in  particular, 
was  a scene  of  preparation  ; a strapping  negro  was 
shoeing  a horse  ; two  half-breeds  were  fabricating 
iron  spoons  in  which  to  melt  lead  for  bullets.  An 
old  trapper,  in  leathern  hunting  frock  and  moc- 
casons, had  placed  his  rifle  against  a work-bench, 
while  he  superintended  the  operation,  and  gos- 
siped about  his  hunting  exploits  ; several  large 
dogs  were  lounging  in  and  out  of  the  shop,  or 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  while  a little  cur,  with 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  one  ear  erect,  was 
watching, . with  that  curiosity  common  to  little 
dogs,  the  process  of  shoeing  the  horse,  as  if 
studying  the  art,  or  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be 
shod. 

We  found  the  Count  and  his  companion,  the 
Virtuoso,  ready  for  the  march.  As  they  intended 
to  overtake  the  Osages,  and  pass  some  time  in 
hunting  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  horse,  they  had 
provided  themselves  accordingly  ; having,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  steeds  which  they  used  for  travelling, 
others  of  prime  quality,  which  were  to  be  led 
when  on  the  march,  and  only  to  be  mounted  for 
the  chase. 

They  had,  moreover,  engaged  the  services  of  a 
young  man  named  Antoine,  a half-breed  of 
French  and  Osage  origin.  He  was  to  be  a kind 
of  Jack-of-all-work ; to  cook,  to  hunt,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  horses  ; but  he  had  a vehement 
propensity  to  do  nothing,  being  one  of  the  worth- 
less brood  engendered  and  brought  up  among  the 
missions.  He  was,  moreover,  a little  spoiled  by 
being  really  a handsome  young  fellow,  an  Adonis 
of  the  frontier,  and  still  worse  by  fancying  him- 
self highly  connected,  his  sister  being  concubine 
to  an  opulent  white  trader  ! 

For  our  own  parts,  the  Commissioner  and  my- 
self were  desirous,  before  setting  out,  to  procure 
another  attendant  well  versed  in  woodcraft,  who 
might  serve  us  as  a hunter  ; for  our  little  French- 
man would  have  his  hands  full  when  in  camp,  in 
cooking,  and  on  the  march,  in  taking  care  of  the 
pack-horses.  Such  an  one  presented  himself,  or 
rather  was  recommended  to  us,  in  Pierre  Beatte, 
a half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  parentage. 
We  were  assured  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
parts  of  the  country,  having  traversed  it  in  all  di- 
rections, both  in  hunting  and  war  parties  ; that 
he  would  be  of  use  both  as  guide  and  interpreter, 
and  that  he  was  a first-rate  hunter. 

I confess  1 did  not  like  his  looks  v'hen  he  was 
first  presented  to  me.  He  was  lounging  about, 
in  an  old  hunting  frock  and  metasses  or  leggings, 


of  deer  skin,  soiled  and  greased,  and  almost 
japanned  by  constant  use.  He  was  apparently 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  square  and  strongly 
built.  His  features  were  not  bad,  being  shaped 
not  unlike  those  of  NapcJeon,  but  sharpened  up, 
with  high  Indian  check  bones.  Perhaps  the 
dusky  greenish  hue  of  his  complexion,  aided  his 
resemblance  to  an  old  bronze  bust  I had  seen  of 
the  Emperor.  He  had,  however,  a sullen,  satur- 
nine expression,  set  off  by  a slouched  woollen 
hat,  and  elf  locks  that  hung  about  his  ears. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his 
manners  were  equally  unprepossessing.  Pie  was 
cold  and  laconic  ; made  no  promises  or  profes- 
sions ; stated  the  terms  he  required  fer  the  ser- 
vices of  himself  and  his  horse,  which  we  thought 
rather  high,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  abate 
them,  nor  any  anxiety  to  secure  our  employ. 
He  had  altogether  more  of  the  red  than  the  white 
man  in  his  composition  ; and,  as  I had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  all  half-breeds  with  distrust, 
as  an  uncertain  and  faithless  race,  I would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Pierre  Beatte. 
We  had  no  time,  however,  to  look  out  for  any  one 
more  to  our  taste,  and  had  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  on  the  spot.  He  then  set  about 
making  his  preparations  for  the  journey,  promis- 
ing to  join  us  at  our  evening’s  encampment. 

One  thing  was  yet  wanting  to  fit  me  out  for  the 
Prairies — a thoroughly  trustworthy  steed:  I was 
not  yet  mounted  to  my  mind.  The  gray  I had 
bought,  though  strong  and  serviceable,  was  rough. 
At  the  last  moment  I succeeded  in  getting  an  ex- 
cellent animal ; a dark  bay  ; powerful,  active, 
generous-spirited,  and  in  capital  condition.  I 
mounted  him  with  exultation,  and  transferred  the 
silver  gray  to  Tonish,  who  was  in  such  ecstasies 
at  finding  himself  so  completely  en  Cavalier , thzt 
I feared  he  might  realize  the  ancient  and  we!  ■ 
known  proverb  of  “ a beggar  on  horseback.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Departure. 

The  long-drawn  notes  of  a bugle  at  length  gave 
the  signal  for  departure.  The  rangers  filed  off  in 
a straggling  line  of  march  through  the  woods: 
we  were  soon  on  horseback  and  following  on,  but 
were  detained  by  the  irregularity  of  the  pack- 
horses.  They  were  unaccustomed  to  keep  the 
line,  and  straggled  from  side  to  side  among  the 
thickets,  in  spite  of  all  the  pesting  and  bedeviling 
of  Tonish  ; who,  mounted  on  his  gallant  gray,, 
with  a long  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  worried  after 
them,  bestowing  a superabundance  of  dry  blows 
and  curses. 

We  soon,  therefore,  lost  sight  of  our  escort,  but 
managed  to  keep  on  their  track,  thridding  lofty 
forests,  and  entangled  thickets,  and  passing  by 
Indian  wigwams  and  negro  huts,  until  toward 
dusk  we  arrived  at  a frontier  farm-house,  owned 
by  a settler  of  the  name  of  Berryhill.  It  was 
situated  on  a hill,  below  which  the  rangers  had 
encamped  in  a circular  grove,  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream.  The  master  of  the  house  received  11s 
civilly,  but  could  offer  us  no  accommodation,  for 
sickness  prevailed  in  his  family.  He  appeared 
himself  to  be  in  no  very  thriving  condition,  for 
though  bulky  in  frame,  he  had  a sallow,  un- 
healthy complexion,  and  a whiffling  double  voice, 
shifting  abruptly  from  a treble  to  a thorough- 
bass. 
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Finding  his  log  house  was  a mere  hospital, 
crowded  with  invalids,  we  ordered  our  tent  to  Ire 
pitched  in  the  farm-yard. 

We  had  not  been  long  encamped,  when  our 
recently  engaged  attendant,  Beatte,  the  Osage 
half-breed,  made  his  appearance.  He  came 
mounted  on  one  horse  and  leading  another,  which 
seemed  to  be  well  packed  with  supplies  for  the 
expedition.  Beatte  was  evidently  an  “old  sol- 
dier,” as  to  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
looking  out  for  emergencies.  Finding  that  he  was 
in  government  employ,  being  engaged  by  the 
Commissioner,  he  had  drawn  rations  of  flour  and 
bacon,  and  put  them  up  so  as  to  be  weather- 
proof. In  addition  to  the  horse  for  the  road,  and 
for  ordinary  service,  which  was  a rough,  hardy 
animal,  he  had  another  for  hunting.  This  was  of 
a mixed  breed  like  himself,  being  a cross  of  the 
domestic  stock  with  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  ; 
and  a noble  steed  it  was,  of  generous  spirit,  fine 
action,  and  admirable  bottom.  He  had  taken 
care  to  have  his  horses  well  shod  at  the  Agency. 
He  came  prepared  at  all  points  for  war  or  hunt- 
ing : his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  powder  horn 
and  bullet-pouch  at  his  side,  his  hunting-knife 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  coils  of  cordage  at  his  sad- 
dle bow,  which  we  were  told  were  lariats,  or 
noosed  cords,  used  in  catching  the  wild  horse. 

Thus  equipped  and  provided,  an  Indian  hunter 
on  a prairie  is  like  a cruiser  on  the  ocean,  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  world,  and  competent 
to  self-protection  and  self-maintenance.  He  can 
cast  himself  loose  from  every  one,  shape  his  own 
course,  and  take  care  of  his  own  fortunes.  I 
thought  Beatte  seemed  to  feel  his  independence, 
and  to  consider  himself  superior  to  us  all,  now 
that  we  were  launching  into  the  wilderness.  He 
maintained  a half  proud,  half  sullen  look,  and 
great  taciturnity,  and  his  first  care  was  to  unpack 
his  horses  and  put  them  in  safe  quarters  for  the 
night.  His  whole  demeanor  was  in  perfect  con- 
trast to  our  vaporing,  chattering,  bustling  little 
Frenchman.  The  latter,  too,  seemed  jealous  of 
this  new-comer.  He  whispered  to  us  that  these 
half-breeds  were  a touchy,  capricious  people,  lit- 
tle to  be  depended  upon.  That  Beatte  had  evi- 
dently come  prepared  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that,  at  any  moment  in  the  course  of  our 
tour,  he  would  be  liable  to  take  some  sudden  dis- 
gust or  affront,  and  abandon  us  at  a moment’s 
warning:  having  the  means  of  shifting  for  him- 
self, and  being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Frontier  Scenes. — A Lycurgus  of  the  Border. — Lynch s 
I.a~co.  — The  Danger  of  Finding  a Horse.  — The  'Young 
Osage. 

On  the  following  morning  (October  i x) , we  were 
on  the  march  by  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  rode 
through  deep  rich  bottoms  of  alluvial  soil,  over- 
grown with  redundant  vegetation,  and  trees  of  an 
enormous  size.  Our  route  lay  parallel  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  on  the  borders  of 
which  river,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Red  Fork, 
we  expected  to  overtake  the  main  body  of  ran- 
gers. For  some  miles  the  country  was  sprinkled 
with  Creek  'villages  and  farm-houses:  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  appeared  to  have  adopted,  with 
considerable  facility,  the  rudiments  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  have  thriven  inconsequence.  Their 
farms  were  well  stocked,  and  their  houses  had  a 
look  of  comfort  and  abundance. 


We  met  with  numbers  of  them  returning  from 
one  of  their  grand  games  of  ball,  for  which  their 
nation  is  celebrated.  Some  were,  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  ; the  latter,  occasionally,  with  gay- 
ly  dressed  females  behind  them.  They  are  a 
well-made  race,  muscular  and  closely  knit,  with 
well-turned  thighs  and  legs.  They  have  a gypsy 
fondness  for  brilliant  colors  and  gay  decorations, 
and  arc  bright  and  fanciful  objects  when  seen  at 
a distance  on  the  prairies.  One  had  a scarlet 
handkerchief  bound  round  his  head,  surmounted 
with  a tuft  of  black  feathers  like  a cocktail.  An- 
other had  a white  handkerchief,  with  red  feathers; 
while  a third,  for  want  of  a plume,  had  stuck  in 
his  turban  a brilliant  bunch  of  sumach. 

On  the  verge  of  the  wilderness  we  paused  to 
inquire  our  way  at  a log  house,  owned  by  a white 
settler  or  squatter,  a tall  raw-boned  old  fellow, 
with  red  hair,  a lank  lantern  visage,  and  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  winking  with  one  eye,  as  if  every- 
thing he  said  was  of  knowing  import.  Fie  was  in 
a towering  passion.  One  of  his  horses  was  miss- 
ing ; he  was  sure  it  had  been  stolen  in  the  night 
by  a straggling  party  of  Osages  encamped  in  a 
neighboring  swamp  ; but  he  would  have  satisfac- 
tion ! He  would  make  an  example  of  the  vil- 
lains. He  had  accordingly  caught  down  his  rifle 
from  the  wall,  that  invariable  enforcer  of  right  or 
wrong  upon  the  frontiers,  and,  having  saddled  his 
steed,  was  about  to  sally  forth  on  a foray'  into  the 
swamp  ; while  a brother  squatter,  with  rifle  in 
hand,  stood  ready  to  accompany  him. 

We  endeavored  to  calm  the  old  campaigner  of 
the  prairies,  by  suggesting  that  his  horse  might 
have  strayed  into  the  neighboring  woods  ; but  he 
had  the  frontier  propensity  to  charge  everything 
to  the  Indians,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him 
from  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  swamp. 

After  riding  a few  miles  farther  we  lost  the 
trail  of  the  main  body  of  rangers,  and  became 
perplexed  by  a variety  of  tracks  made  by  the  In- 
dians and  settlers.  At  length  coming  to  a log 
house,  inhabited  by  a white  man,  the  very  last  on 
the  frontier,  we  found  that  we  had  wandered  from 
our  true  course.  Taking  us  back  for  some  dis- 
tance, he  again  brought  us  to  the  right  trail  ; 
putting  ourselves  upon  which,  we  took  our  final 
departure,  and  launched  into  the  broad  wilder- 
ness. 

The  trail  kept  on  like  a straggling  footpath, 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  brush  and  brake,  and 
tangled  thicket,  and  open  prairie.  In  traversing 
the  wilds  it  is  customary  for  a party  either  of 
horse  or  foot  to  follow  each  other  in  single  file 
like  the  Indians  ; so  that  the  leaders  break  the 
way  for  those  who  follow,  and  lessen  their  labor 
and  fatigue.  In  this  way,  also,  the  number  of  a 
party  is  concealed,  the  whole  leaving  but  one 
narrow  well-trampled  track  to  mark  their  course. 

We  had  not  long  regained  the  trail,  when,  on 
emerging  From  a forest,  we  beheld  our  raw-boned, 
hard-winking,  hard-riding  knight-errant  of  the 
frontier,  descending  the  slope  of  a hill,  followed 
by  his  companion  in  arms.  As  he  drew  near  to 
us,  the  gauntness  of  his  figure  and  ruefulness  of 
his  aspect  reminded  me  of  the  description  of  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha,  and  he  was  equally  bent  on 
affairs  of  doughty  enterprise,  being  about  to  pene- 
trate the  thickets  of  the  perilous  swamp,  within 
which  the  enemy  lay  ensconced. 

While  we  were  holding  a parley  with  him  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  descried  an  Osage  on 
horseback  issuing  out  of  a skirt  of  wood  about 
half  a mile  off,  and  leading  a horse  by  a halter- 
The  latter  was  immediately  recognized  by  our 
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hard-winking  friend  as  the  steed  of  which  he  was 
in  quest.  As  the  Osage  drew  near,  I was  struck 
with  his  appearance.  He  was  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  well  grown,  with  the  fine 
Roman  countenance  common  to  his  tribe,  and  as 
he  rode  with  his  blanket  wrapped  round  his  loins, 
his  naked  bust  would  have  furnished  a model  for 
a statuary.  He  was  mounted  on  a beautiful  pie- 
bald horse,  a mottled  white  and  brown,  of  the 
wild  breed  of  the  prairies,  decorated  with  a broad 
collar,  from  which  hung  in  front  a tuft  of  horse- 
hair dyed  of  a bright  scarlet. 

The  youth  rode  slowly  up  to  us  with  a frank 
open  air,  and  signified  by  means  of  our  interpreter 
Beatte,  that  the  horse  he  was  leading  had  wan- 
dered to  their  camp,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
to  conduct  him  back  to  his  owner. 

I had  expected  to  witness  an  expression  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  our  hard-favored  cavalier, 
but  to  my  surprise  the  old  fellow  broke  out  into  a 
furious  passion.  He  declared  that  the  Indians 
had  carried  off  his  horse  in  the  night,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  home  in  the  morning, 
and  claiming  a reward  for  finding  him  ; a com- 
mon practice,  as  he  affirmed,  among  the  Indians. 
He  was,  therefore,  for  tying  the  young  Indian  to 
a tree  and  giving  him  a sound  lashing  ; and  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  burst  of  indignation  which 
this  novel  mode  of  requiting  a service  drew  from 
us.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the  administra- 
tion of  law  on  the  frontier,  “ Lynch’s  law,”  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt  to 
be  witness,  jury,  judge,  and  executioner,  and  the 
defendant  to  be  convicted  and  punished  on  mere 
presumption  ; and  in  this  way,  I am  convinced, 
are  occasioned  many  of  those  heart-burnings  and 
resentments  among  the  Indians,  which  lead  to 
retaliation,  a.nd  end  in  Indian  wars.  When  I 
compared  the  open,  noble  countenance  and  frank 
demeanor  of  the  young  Osage,  with  the  sinister  vis- 
age and  high-handed  conduct  of  the  frontiersman, 
I felt  little  doubt  on  whose  back  a lash  would  be 
most  meritoriously  bestowed. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
recovery  of  his  horse,  without  the  pleasure  of 
flogging  the  finder  into  the  bargain,  the  old  Lycur- 
gus,  or  rather  Draco,  of  the  frontier,  set  off  growl- 
ing on  his  return  homeward,  followed  by  his 
brother  squatter. 

AsHor  the  youthful  Osage,  we  were  all  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor ; the  young  Count  especially, 
with  the  sympathies  proper  to  his  age  and  inci- 
dent to  his  character,  had  taken  quite  a fancy  to 
him.  Nothing  would  suit  but  he  must  have  the 
young  Osage  as  a companion  and  squire  in  his 
expedition  into  the  wilderness.  The  youth  was 
easily  tempted,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a safe 
range  over  the  buffalo  prairies  and  the  promise  of 
a new  blanket,  he  turned  his  bridle,  left  the 
swamp  a'nd  the  encampment  of  his  friends  behind 
him,  and  set  off  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  wander- 
ings in  quest  of  the  Osage  hunters. 

Such  is  the  glorious  independence  of  man  in  a 
savage  state.  This  youth,  with  his  rifle,  his  blan- 
ket, and  his  horse,  was  ready  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing to  rove  the  world  ; he  carried  all  his  worldly 
effects  with  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  artificial 
wants,  possessed  the  great  secret  of  personal 
freedom.  We  of  society  are  slaves,  not  so  much 
to  others  as  to  ourselves  ; our  superfluities  are  the 
chains  that  bind  us,  impeding  every  movement 
of  our  bodies  and  thwarting  every  impulse  of  our 
souls.  Such,  at  least,  were  my  speculations  at 
the  time,  though  I am  not  sure  but  that  they  took 
their  tone  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 


Count,  who  seemed  more  enchanted  than  ever 
with  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  prairies,  and  talked 
of  putting  on  the  Indian  dress  and  adopting  the 
Indian  habits  during  the  time  he  hoped  to  pass 
with  the  Osages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Trail  of  the  Osage  Hunters. — Departure  of  the  Count  and 
his  Party . — A Deserted  War  Camp. — A Vagrant  Dog. 
— The  Encampment. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  trail  we  were 
pursuing  was  crossed  by  another,  which  struck  off 
through  the  forest  to  the  west  in  a direct  course 
for  the  Arkansas  River.  Beatte,  our  half-breed, 
after  considering  it  for  a moment,  pronounced  it 
the  trail  of  the  Osage  hunters  ; and  that  it  must 
lead  to  the  place  where  they  had  forded  the  river 
on  their  way  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

Here  then  the  young  Count  and  his  companion 
came  to  a halt  and  prepared  to  take  leave  of  us. 
The  most  experienced  frontiersmen  in  the  troop 
remonstrated  on  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking. 
They  were  about  to  throw  themselves  loose  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  other  guides,  guards,  or  at- 
tendants, than  a young  ignorant  half-breed,  and 
a still  younger  Indian.  They  were  embarrassed 
by  a pack-horse  and  two  led  horses,  with  which 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way  through  mat- 
ted forests,  and  across  rivers  and  morasses.  The 
Osages  and  Pawnees  were  at  war,  and  they  might 
fall  in  with  some  warrior  party  of  the  latter,  who 
are  ferocious  foes  ; besides,  their  small  number, 
and  their  valuable  horses  would  form  a great 
temptation  to  some  of  the  straggling  bands  of 
Osages  loitering  about  the  frontier,  who  might  rob 
them  of  their  horses  in  the  night,  and  leave  them 
destitute  and  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies. 

Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  romantic 
ardor  of  the  Count  for  a campaign  of  buffalo  hunt- 
ing with  the  Osages,  and  he  had  a game  spirit 
that  seemed  always  stimulated  by  the  idea  of 
danger.  His  travelling  companion,  of  discreeter 
age  and  calmer  temperament,  was  convinced  of 
the  rashness  of  the  enterprise  ; but  he  could  not 
control  the  impetuous  zeal  of  his  youthful  friend, 
and  he  was  tdo  loyal  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his 
hazardous  scheme  alone.  To  our  great  regret, 
therefore,  we  saw  them  abandon  the  protection 
of  our  escort,  and  strike  off  on  their  hap-hazard 
expedition.  The  old  hunters  of  our  party  shook 
their  heads,  and  our  half-breed,  Beatte,  pre- 
dicted all  kinds  of  trouble  to  them  ; my  only  hope 
was,  that  they  would  soon  meet  with  perplexities 
enough  to  cool  the  impetuosity  of  the  young 
Count,  and  induce  him  to  rejoin  us.  With  this 
idea  we  travelled  slowly,  and  made  a considerable 
halt  at  noon.  After  resuming  our  march,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Arkansas.  It  presented  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  bordered  by  a beach  of 
fine  sand,  overgrown  with  willows  and  cotton- 
wood trees.  Beyond  the  river,  the  eye  wandered 
over  a beautiful  champaign  country,  of  flowery 
plains  and  sloping  uplands,  diversified  by  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees,  and  long  screens  of  wood- 
land ; the  whole  wearing  the  aspect  of  complete, 
and  even  ornamental  cultivation,  instead  of  na- 
tive wildness.  Not  far  from  the  river,  on  an  open 
eminence,  we  passed  through  the  recently  de- 
serted camping  place  of  an  Osage  war  party. 
The  frames  of  the  tents  or  wigwams  remained, 
consisting  of  poles  bent  into  an  arch,  with  each 
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end  stuck  into  the  ground  : these  are  interwined 
with  twigs  and  branches,  and  covered  with  bark 
and  skins.  Those  experienced  in  Indian  lore, 
can  ascertain  the  tribe,  and  whether  on  a hunting 
or  a warlike  expedition,  by  the  shape  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  wigwams.  Beatte  pointed  out  to  us, 
in  the  present  skeleton  camp,  the  wigwam  in 
which  the  chiefs  had  held  their  consultations 
around  the  council-fire  ; and  an  open  area,  well 
trampled  down,  on  which  the  grand  war-dance 
had  been  performed. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  as  we  were  passing 
through  a forest,  we  were  met  by  a forlorn,  half- 
famished  dog,  who  came  rambling  along  the  trail, 
with  inflamed  eyes,  and  bewildered  look.  Though 
nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  foremost  rangers,  he 
took  notice  of  no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly 
among  the  horses.  The  cry  of  “ mad  dog”  was 
immediately  raised,  and  one  of  the  rangers  levelled 
his  rifle,  but  was  stayed  by  the  ever-ready  hu- 
manity of  the  Commissioner.  “ He  is  blind  ! ” 
said  he.  “ It  is  the  dog  of  some  poor  Indian,  fol- 
lowing his  master  by  the  scent.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  kill  so  faithful  an  animal.”  The  ranger 
shouldered  his  rifle,  the  dog  blundered  blindly 
through  the  cavalcade  unhurt,  and  keeping  his 
nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along 
the  trail,  affording  a rare  instance  of  a dog  sur- 
viving a bad  name. 

About  three  o’clock,  we  came  to  a recent 
camping-place  of  the  company  of  rangers  : the 
brands  of  one  of  their  fires  were  still  smoking ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Beatte,  they 
could  not  have  passed  on  above  a day  previously. 
As  there  was  a fine  stream  of  water  close  by,  and 
plenty  of  pea-vines  for  the  horses,  we  encamped 
here  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  been  here  long,  when  we  heard  a 
halloo  from  a ‘distance,  and  beheld  the  young 
Count  and  his  party  advancing  through  the  forest. 
We  welcomed  them  to  the  camp  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  ; for  their  departure  upon  so  hazard- 
ous an  expedition  had  caused  us  great  uneasiness. 
A short  experiment  had  convinced  them  of  the 
toil  and  difficulty  of  inexperienced  travellers  like 
themselves  making  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness with  Such  a train  of  horses,  and  such  slender 
attendance.  Fortunately,  they  determined  to  re- 
join us  before  nightfall  ; one  night’s  camping  out 
might  have  cost  them  their  horses.  The  Count 
had  prevailed  upon  his  protege  and  esquire,  the 
young  Osage,  to  continue  with  him,  and  still  cal- 
culated upon  achieving  great  exploits,  with  his  as- 
sistance, on  the  buffalo  prairies. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

News  of  the  Rangers. — The  Count  and  his  Indian  Sguire. — 
Halt  in  the  Woods. — Woodland  Scene.— Osage  Village. 
— Osage  Visitors  at  our  Evening  Camp. 

In  the  morning  early  (October  12th),  the  two 
Creeks  who  had  been  sent  express  by  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Gibson,  to  stop  the  company  of 
rangers,  arrived  at  our  encampment  on  their 
return.  They  had  left  the  company  encamped 
about  fifty  miles  distant,  in  a fine  place  on  the 
Arkansas,  abounding  in  game,  where  they  in- 
tended to  await  our  arrival.  This  news  spread  an- 
imation throughout  our  party,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  march  at  sunrise,  with  renewed  spirit. 

In  mounting  our  steeds,  the  young  Osage  at- 
tempted to  throw  a blanket  upon  his  wild  horse. 


The  fine,  sensible  animal  took  fright,  reared  and 
recoiled.  The  attitudes  of  the  wild  horse  and  the 
almost  naked  savage,  would  have  formed  studies 
for  a painter  or  a statuary. 

I often  pleased  myself  in  the  course  of  our 
march,  with  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  young 
Count  and  his  newly  enlisted  follower,  as  they 
rode  before  me.  Never  was  preux  chevalier  bet- 
ter suited  with  an  esquire.  The  Count  was  well 
mounted,  and,  as  I have  before  observed,  was  a 
bold  and  graceful  rider.  He  was  fond,  too,  of 
caracoling  his  horse,  and  dashing  about  in  the 
buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits.  His  dress  was  3 
gay  Indian  hunting  frock  of  dressed  deer  skin, 
setting  well  to  the  shape,  dyed  of  a beautiful 
purple,  and  fancifully  embroidered  with  silks  of 
various  colors  ; as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  soma 
Indian  beauty,  to  decorate  a favorite  chief.  With 
this  he  wore  leathern  pantaloons  and  moccasons, 
a foraging  cap,  and  a double-barrelled  gun  slung 
by  a bandoleer  athwart  his  back  : so  that  he  was 
quite  a picturesque  figure  as  he  managed  grace- 
fully his  spirited  steed. 

The  young  Osage  would  ride  close  behind  him 
on  his  wild  and  beautifully  mottled  horse,  which 
was  decorated  with  crimson  tufts  of  hair.  He 
rode  with  his  finely  shaped  head  and  bust  naked; 
his  blanket  being  girt  round  his  waist.  He  car- 
ried his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  managed  his  horse 
with  the  other,  and  seemed  ready  to  dash  off  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  with  his  youthful  leader,  on 
any  madcap  foray  or  scamper.  The  Count,  with 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth,  promised 
himself  many  hardy  adventures  and  exploits  in 
company  with  his  youthful  “ brave,”  when  we 
should  get  among  the  buffaloes,  in  the  Pawnee 
hunting  grounds. 

After  riding  some  distance,  we  crossed  a nar- 
row, deep  stream,  upon  a solid  bridge,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  beaver  dam ; the  industrious 
community  which  had  constructed  it  had  all  been 
destroyed.  Above  us,  a streaming  flight  of  wild 
geese,  high  in  the  air,  and  making  a vociferous 
noise,  gave  note  of  the  waning  year. 

About  half  past  ten  o’clock  we  made  a halt  in 
a forest,  where  there  was  abundance  of  the  pea- 
vine.  Here  we  turned  the  horses  loose  to  graze. 
A fire  was  made,  water  procured  from  an  adja  - 
cent  spring,  and  in  a short  time  our  little  French- 
man, Tonish,  had  a pot  of  coffee  prepared  for 
our  refreshment.  While  partaking  of  it,  we  were 
joined  by  an  old  Osage,  one  of  a small  hunting 
party  who  had  recently  passed  this  way.  He 
was  in  search  of  his  horse,  which  had  wandered 
away,  or  been  stolen.  Our  half-breed,  Beatte, 
made  a wry  face  on  hearing  of  Osage  hunters  in 
this  direction.  “ Until  we  pass  those  hunters,” 
said  he,  “ we  shall  see  no  buffaloes.  They 
frighten  away  every  thing,  like  a prairie  on  fire.” 

The  morning  repast  being  over,  the  party 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways.  Some  shot 
with  their  rifles  at  a mark,  others  lay  asleep  half 
buried  in  the  deep  bed  of  foliage,  with  their  heads 
resting  on  their  saddles  ; others  gossiped  rotmd 
the  fire  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  which  sent  up  wreaths 
of  blue  smoke  among  the  branches.  The  horses 
banqueted  luxuriously  on  the  pea-vines,  and  some 
lay  down  and  rolled  amongst  them. 

We  were  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  with 
straight,  smooth  trunks,  like  stately  columns ; 
and  as  the  glancing  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through 
the  transparent  leaves,  tinted  with  the  many- 
colored  hues  of  autumn,  I was  reminded  of  the 
effect  of  sunshiqe  among  the  stained  windows  and 
clustering  columns  of  a dotkic  cathedral.  In* 
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deed  there  is  a grandeur  and  solemnity  in  our 
spacious  forests  of  the  West,  that  awaken  in  me 
the  same  feeling  I have  experienced  in  those  vast 
and  venerable  piles,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
sweeping  through  them,  supplies  occasionally  the 
deep  breathings  of  the  organ. 

About  noon  the  bugle  sounded  to  horse,  and 
we  were  again  on  the  march,  hoping  to  arrive  at 
the  encampment  of  the  rangers  before  night  ; as 
the  old  Osage  had  assured  us  it  was  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  In  our  course  through 
a forest,  we  passed  by  a lonely  pool,  covered  with 
the  most  magnificent  water-lilies  I had  ever  be- 
held ; among  which  swam  several  wood-ducks, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  water-fowl,  remark- 
able for  the  gracefulness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
plumage. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  farther,  we 
came. down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a 
place  where  tracks  of  numerous  horses,  all  en- 
tering the  water,  showed  where  a party  of  Osage 
hunters  had  recently  crossed  the  river  on  their 
way  to  the  buffalo  range.  After  letting  our  horses 
drink  in  the  river,  we  continued  along  its  bank 
for  a space,  and  then  across  prairies,  where  we 
saw  a distant  smoke,  which  we  hoped  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  encampment  of  the  rangers.  Fol- 
lowing what  we  supposed  to  be  their  trail,  we 
came  to  a meadow  in  which  were  a number  of 
horses  grazing : they  were  not,  however,  the 
horses  of  the  troop.  A little  farther  on,  we 
reached  a straggling  Osage  village,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arkansas.  Our  arrival  created  quite  a 
sensation.  A number  of  old  men  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  us  all  severally  ; while  the 
women  and  children  huddled  together  in  groups, 
staring  at  us  wildly,  chattering  and  laughing 
among  themselves.  We  found  that  all  the  young 
men  of  the  village  had  departed  on  a hunting  ex- 
pedition,leaving  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  behind.  Here  the  Commissioner  made  a 
speech  from  on  horseback  ; informing  his  hearers 
of  the  purport  of  his  mission,  to  promote  a general 
peace  among  the  tribes  of  the  West,  and  urging 
them  to  lay  aside  all  warlike  and  bloodthirsty 
notions,  and  not  to  make  any  wanton  attacks 
upon  the  Pawnees.  This  speech  being  interpreted 
by  Beatte,  seemed  to  have  a most  pacifying  effect 
upon  the  multitude,  who  promised  faithfully  that, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  peace  should  not  be 
disturbed ; and  indeed  their  age  and  sex  gave 
some  reason  to  trust  that  they  would  keep  their 
word. 

Still  hoping  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  rangers 
before  nightfall,  we  pushed  on  until  twilight,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  halt  on  the  borders  of  a ravine. 
The  rangers  bivouacked  under  trees,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dell,  while  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a 
rocky  knoll  near  a running  stream.  The  night 
came  on  dark  and  overcast,  with  flying  clouds, 
and  much  appearance  of  rain.  The  fires  of  the 
rangers  burnt  brightly  in  the  dell,  and  threw 
strong  masses  of  light  upon  the  robber-looking 
groups  that  were  cooking,  eating,  and  drinking 
around  them.  To  add  to  the  wildness  of  the 
scene,  several  Osage  Indians,  visitors  from  the 
village  we  had  passed,  were  mingled  among  the 
men.  Three  of  them  came  and  seated  themselves 
by  our  fire.  They  watched  every  thing  that  was 
going  on  around  them  in  silence,  and  looked  like 
figures  of  monumental  bronze.  We  gave  them 
food,  and,  what  they  most  relished,  coffee;  for 
the  Indians  partake  in  the  universal  fondness  for 
this  beverage,  which  pervades  the  West.  When 
they  had  made  their  supper,  they  stretched  them- 


selves, side  by  side,  before  the  fire,  and  began  a 
low  nasal  chant,  drumming  with  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  byway  of  accompaniment.  Their 
chant  seemed  to  consist  of  regular  staves,  every 
one  terminating,  not  in  a melodious  cadence,  but 
in  the  abrupt  interjection  huh  ! uttered  almost 
like  a hiccup.  This  chant,  we  were  told  by  our 
interpreter,  Beatte,  related  to  ourselves,  our  ap- 
pearance, our  treatment  of  them,  and  all  that 
they  knew  of  our  plans.  In  one  part  they  spoke 
of  the  young  Count,  whose  animated  character 
and  eagerness  for  Indian  enterprise  had  struck 
their  fancy,  and  they  indulged  in  some  waggery 
about  him  and  the  young  Indian  beauties,  that 
produced  great  merriment  among  our  half-breeds. 

This  mode  of  improvising  is  common  through- 
out the  savage  tribes  ; and  in  this  way,  with  a 
few  simple  inflections  of  the  voice,  they  chant  all 
their  exploits  in  war  and  hunting,  and  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  a vein  of  comic  humor  and  dry 
satire,  to  which  the  Indians  appear  to  me  much 
more  prone  than  is  generally  imagined. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  that  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  real  life  are  quite  different 
from  those  described  in  poetry.  They  are  by  no 
means  the  stoics  that  they  are  represented  ; taci- 
turn, unbending,  without  a tear  or  a smile.  Taci- 
turn they  are,  it  is  true,  when  in  company  with 
white  men,  whose  good-will  they  distrust,  and 
whose  language  they  do  not  understand  ; but  the 
white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circum- 
stances. When  the  Indians  are  among  them- 
selves, however,  there  cannot  be  greater  gossips. 
Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  over  their 
adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling 
whimsical  stories.  They  are  great  mimics  and 
buffoons,  also,  and  entertain  themselves  exces- 
sively at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  associated,  and  who  have  supposed 
them  impressed  with  profound  respect  for  their 
grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are  curious  ob- 
servers, noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a 
keen  and  watchful  eye ; occasionally  exchanging 
a glance  or  a grunt  with  each  other,  when  any 
thing  particularly  strikes  them  : but  reserving  all 
comments  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that 
they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry, 
and  mirth. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier. 
I have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  noticing 
their  excitability  and  boisterous  merriment  at 
their  games  ; and  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
group  of  Osages  sitting  round  a fire  until  a late 
hour  of  the  night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated 
and  lively  conversation  ; and  at  times  making  the 
woods  resound  with  peals  of  laughter.  As  to 
tears,  they  have  them  in  abundance,  both  real 
and  affected  ; at  times  they  make  a merit  of  them. 
No  one  weeps  more  bitterly  or  profusely  at  the 
death  of  a relative  or  friend  : and  they  have  stated 
times  when  they  repair  to  howl  and  lament  at 
their  graves.  I have  heard  doleful  wailings  at 
daybreak,  in  the  neighboring  Indian  villages, 
made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  out  at 
that  hour  into  the  fields,  to  mourn  and  weep  for 
the  dead  : at  such  times,  I am  told,  the  tears  will 
stream  down  their  cheeks  in  torrents. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetical 
fiction  is  like  the  shepherd  of  pastoral  romance, 
a mere  personification  of  imaginary  attributes. 

The  nasal  chant  of  our  Osage  guests  gradually 
died  away;  they  covered  their  heads  with  their 
blankets  and  fell  fast  asleep,  and  in  a little  while 
all  was  silent,  excepting  the  pattering  of  scattered 
rain-drops  upon  our  tent. 
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In  the  morning  our  Indian  visitors  breakfasted 
with  us,  but  the  young  Osage  who  was  to  act  as 
esquire  to  the  Count  in  his  knight-errantry  on  the 
prairies,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  wild 
horse,  too,  was  missing,  and,  after  many  con- 
jectures, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
taken  “Indian  leave”  of  us  in  the  night.  We 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  per- 
suaded so  to  do  by  the  Osages  we  had  recently 
met  with  ; who  had  represented  to  him  the  perils 
that  would  attend  him  in  an*  expedition  to  the 
Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  where  he  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  tribe  ; 
and,  what  was  scarcely  less  to  be  apprehended, 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  would  be  subjected 
from  the  capricious  and  overbearing  conduct  of 
the  white  men  ; who,  as  I have  witnessed  in  my 
own  short  experience,  are  prone  to  treat  the  poor 
Indians  as  little  better  than  brute  animals.  In- 
deed, he  had  had  a specimen  of  it  himself  in  the 
narrow  escape  he  made  from  the  infliction  of 
“ Lynch’s  law,”  by  the  hard-winking  worthy  of 
the  frontier,  for  the  flagitious  crime  of  finding  a 
stray  horse. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth  was  generally 
regretted  by  our  party,  for  we  had  all  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  from  his  handsome,  frank, 
and  manly  appearance,  and  the  easy  grace  of  his 
deportment.  He  was  indeed  a native-born  gen- 
tleman. By  none,  however,  was  he  so  much  la- 
mented as  by  the  young  Count,  who  thus  sud- 
denly found  himself  deprived  of  his  esquire.  I 
regretted  the  departure  of  the  Osage  for  his  own 
sake,  for  we  should  have  cherished  him  through- 
out the  expedition,  and  I am  convinced,  from  the 
munificent  spirit  of  his  patron,  be  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  tribe  laden  with  wealth  of  beads  and 
trinkets  and  Indian  blankets. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Honey  Camp. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  rainy  in  the  night, 
having  held  up,  we  resumed  our  march  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  confident  hope  of  soon 
arriving  at  the  encampment  of  the  rangers.  We 
had  not  ridden  above  three  or  four  miles  when  we 
came  to  a large  tree  which  had  recently  been 
felled  by  an  axe,  for  the  wild  honey  contained  in 
the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  several  broken  flakes  of 
which  still  remained.  We  now  felt  sure  that  the 
camp  could  not  be  far  distant.  About  a couple 
of  miles  further  some  of  the  rangers  set  up  a 
shout,  and  pointed  to  a number  of  horses  grazing 
in  a woody  bottom.  A few  paces  brought  us  to 
the  brow  of  an  elevated  ridge,  whence  we  looked 
down  upon  the  encampment.  It  was  a wild  ban- 
dit, or  Robin  Hood,  scene.  In  a beautiful  open 
forest,  traversed  by  a running  stream,  were 
booths  of  bark  and  branches,  and  tents  of  blan- 
kets, temporary  shelters  from  the  recent  rain, 
for  the  rangers  commonly  bivouac  in  the  open 
air.  There  were  groups  of  rangers  in  every  kind 
of  uncouth  garb.  Some  were  cooking  at  large 
fires  made  at  the  feet  of  trees;  some  were  stretch- 
ing and  dressing  deer  skins  ; some  were  shooting 
at  a mark,  and  some  lying  about  on  the  grass. 
Venison  jerked,  and  hung  on  frames,  was  drying 
over  the  embers  in  one  place  ; in  another  lay  car- 
casses recently  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  Stacks 
of  rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns 


hanging  above  them,  while  the  horses  were  graz- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  thickets. 

Our  arrival  was  greeted  with  acclamation.  The 
rangers  crowded  about  their  comrades  to  inquire 
the  news  from  the  fort ; for  our  own  part,  we 
were  received  in  frank  simple  hunter’s  style  by 
Captain  Bean,  the  commander  of  the  company; 
a man  about  forty  years  of  age,  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive. His  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  on  the 
frontier,  occasionally  in  Indian  warfare,  so  that 
he  was  a thorough  woodsman,  and  a first-rate 
hunter.  He  was  equipped  in  character ; in 
leathern  hunting  shirt  and  leggings,  and  a leath- 
ern foraging  cap. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  the  Captain,  a 
veteran  huntsman  approached,  whose  whole  ap- 
pearance struck  me.  He  was  of  the  middle 
size,  but  tough  and  weather-proved  ; a head 
partly  bald  and  garnished  with  loose  iron-gray 
locks,  and  a fine  black  eye,  beaming  with  youth- 
ful spirit.  His  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Captain,  a rifle  shirt  and  leggings  of  dressed  deer 
skin,  that  had  evidently  seen  service  ; a powder- 
horn  was  slung  by  his  side,  a hunting-knife  stuck 
in  his  belt,  and  in  his  hand  was  an  ancient  and 
trusty  rifle,  doubtless  as  dear  to  him  as  a bosom 
friend.  He  asked  permission  to  go  hunting, 
which  was  readily  granted.  “ That’s  old  Ryan,” 
said  the  Captain,  when  he  had  gone  ; “ there’s 
not  a better  hunter  in  the  camp  ; he’s  sure  to 
bring  in  game.” 

In  a little  while  our  pack-horses  were  unloaded 
and  turned  loose  to  revel  among  the  pea-vines. 
Our  tent  was  pitched  ; our  fire  made  ; the  half  of 
a deer  had  been  sent  to  us  from  the  Captain’s 
lodge  ; Beatte  brought  in  a couple  of  wild  tur- 
keys ; the  spits  were  laden,  and  the  camp-kettle 
crammed  with  meat ; and  to  crown  our  luxuries, 
a basin  filled  with  great  flakes  of  delicious  honey, 
the  spoils  of  a plundered  bee-tree,  was  given  us 
by  one  of  the  rangers. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  was  in  an  ec-*> 
stasy,  and  tucking  up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbows, 
set  to  work  to  make  a display  of  his  culinary  skill, 
on  which  he  prided  himself  almost  as  much  as 
upon  his  hunting,  his  riding,  and  his  warlike 
prowess. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A Dee  Hunt. 

The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees  ; that  is  to  say,  trees  in 
the  decayed  trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  estab- 
lished their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  count- 
less swarms  the  bees  have  overspread  the  Far 
West,  within  but  a moderate  number  of  years. 
The  Indians  consider  them  the  harbinger  of  the 
white  man,  as  the  buffalo  is  of  the  red  man  ; and 
say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances,  the 
Indian  and  buffalo  retire.  We  are  always  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  hum  of  the  bee-hive  with 
the  farmhouse  and  flower-garden,  and  to  consider 
those  industrious  little  animals  as  connected  with 
the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  I am  told  that  the 
wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have  been  the 
heralds  of  civilization,  steadfastly  preceding  it  as 
it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some 
of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to 
give  the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  with  sur- 
prise found  the  mouldering  trees  of  their  forests 
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suddenly  teeming  with  ambrosial  sweets,  and 
nothing,  I am  told,  can  exceed  the  greedy  relish 
with  which  they  banquet  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads, 
in  the  noble  groves  and  forests  which  skirt  and 
intersect  the  prairies,  and  extend  along  the  allu- 
vial bottoms  of  the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
these  beautiful  regions  answer  literally  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  land  of  promise,  “ a land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ; ” for  the  rich  pasturage  of 
the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain  herds  of  cat- 
tle as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are  enamelled 
render  them  a very  paradise  for  the  nectar- seek- 
ing bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a 
party  set  out  in  quest  of  a bee-tree  ; and,  being 
curious  to  witness  the  sport,  I gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  accompany  them.  The  party  was 
headed  by  a veteran  bee-hunter,  a tall  lank  fel- 
low in  homespun  garb  that  hung  loosely  about 
his  limbs,  and  a straw  hat  shaped  not  unlike  a 
bee-hive  ; a comrade,  equally  uncouth  in  garb, 
and  without  a hat,  straddled  along  at  his  heels, 
with  a long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded half  a dozen  others,  some  with  axes  and 
some  with  rifles,  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the 
camp  without  his  firearms,  so  as  to  be  ready 
either  for  wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an 
open  glade  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our 
leader  halted,  and  then  advanced  quietly  to  a low 
bush,  on  the  top  of  which  I perceived  a piece  of 
honey-comb.  This  I found  was  the  bait  or  lure 
for  the  wild  bees..  Several  were  humming  about 
it,  and  diving  into  its  cells.  When  they  had  laden 
themselves  with  honey  they  would  rise  into  the 
air,  and  dart  off  in  a straight  line,  almost  with 
the  velocity  of  a bullet.  The  hunters  watched 
attentively  the  course  they  took,  and  then  set  off 
in  the  same  direction,  stumbling  along  over 
twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  sky.  In  this  way  they  traced 
the  honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive,  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a blasted  oak,  where,  after  buzzing  about 
for  a moment,  they  entered  a hole  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes 
vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  mere  spectators  and  amateurs,  in 
the  meantime,  drew  off  to  a cautious  distance,  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree  and 
the  vengeance  of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows 
of  the  axe  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  alarming 
or  disturbing  this  most  industrious  community. 
They  continued  to  ply  at  their  usual  occupations, 
some  arriving  full  freighted  into  port,  others  sally- 
ing forth  on  new  expeditions,  like,  so  many  mer- 
chantmen in  a money-making  metropolis,  little 
suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  down- 
fall. Even  a loud  crack  which  announced  the 
disrupture  of  the  trunk,  failed  to  divert  their  at- 
tention from  the  intense  pursuit  of  gain  ; at 
length  down  came  the  tree  with  a tremendous 
crash,  bursting  open  from  end  to  end,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a 
wisp  of  lighted  hay  as  a defence  against  the 
bees.  The  latter,  however,  made  no  attack  and 
sought  no  revenge ; they  seemed  stupefied  by  the 
catastrophe  and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  re- 
mained crawling  and  buzzing  about  the  ruins 
without  offering  us  any  molestation.  Every  one 


of  the  party  now  fell  to,  with  spoon  and  hunting- 
knife,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of  honey-comb  with 
which  the  hollow  trunk  was  stored.  Some  of  them 
were  of  old  date  and  a deep  brown  color,  others 
were  beautifully  white,  and  the  honey  in  their 
cells  was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the  combs  as 
were  entire  were  placed  in  camp  kettles  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  encampment  ; those  which  had 
been  shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the 
spot.  Every  stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with 
a rich  morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  his  fin- 
gers, and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a cream  tart 
before  the  holiday  appetite  of  a schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited 
by  the  downfall  of  this  industrious  community ; 
as  if  the  bees  would  carry  through  the  similitude 
of  their  habits  with  those  of  laborious  and  gain- 
ful man,  I beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  ar- 
riving on  eager  wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with 
the  ruins  of  their  neighbors.  These  busied  them- 
selves as  eagerly  and  cheerfully  as  so  many 
wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  driven 
on  shore  ; plunging  into  the  cells  of  the  broken 
honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily  on  the  spoil, 
and  then  winging  their  way  full-freighted  to  their 
homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  any  thing, 
not  even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around 
them  ; but  crawled  backward  and  forward,  in  va- 
cant desolation,  as  1 have  seen  a poor  fellow  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  vacantly  and 
despondingly  about  the  ruins  of  his  house  that 
had  been  burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and 
confusion  of  the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  who  arrived  from  time  to  time,  with  full  car- 
goes from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about 
in  the  air,  in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had 
once  reared  its  head,  astonished  at  finding  it  all  a 
vacuum.  At  length,  as  if  comprehending  their 
disaster,  they  settled  down  in  clusters  on  a dry 
branch  of  a neighboring  tree,  whence  they  seemed 
to  contemplate  the  prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzz 
forth  doleful  lamentations  over  the  downfall  of 
their  republic.  It  was  a scene  on  which  the 
“ melancholy  Jacques”  might  have  moralized  by 
the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much 
honey  in  the  hollo-yv  of  the  tree.  “ It  will  all  be 
cleared  off  by  varmint,”  said  one  of  the  rangers. 
“What  vermin?”  asked  I.  “Oh,  bears,  and 
skunks,  and  racoons,  and  ’possums.  The  bears 
is  the  knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a bee- 
tree  in  the  world.  They’ll  gnaw  for  days  to- 
gether at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a hole  big 
enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they’ll  haul 
out  honey,  bees  and  all.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Amusements  in  the  Camp.  — Consultations. — Hunters'  Fart 
and  Feasting.  —Evening  Scenes. — Camp  Melody. — The 
Fate  of  an  A mateur  Owl. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  we  found  it  a scene 
of  the  greatest  hilarity.  Some  of  the  rangers 
were  shooting  at  a mark,  others  were  leaping, 
wrestling,  and  playing  at  prison  bars.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  on  their  first  expedition, 
in  high  health  and  vigor,  and  buoyant  with  antici- 
pations ; and  I can  conceive  nothing  more  likely 
to  set  the  youthful  blood  into  a flow,  than  a wild 
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wood  life  of  the  kind,  and  the  range  of  a magnifi- 
cent wilderness,  abounding  with  game,  and  fruit- 
ful of  adventure.  We  send  our  youth  abroad  to 
grow  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  Europe  ; it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a previous  tour  on  the  prairies 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  that  manliness, 
simplicity,  and  self-dependence,  most  in  unison 
with  our  political  institutions. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged  in  these 
boisterous  amusements,  a graver  set,  composed 
of  the  Captain,  the  Doctor,  and  other  sages  and 
leaders  of  the  camp,  were  seated  or  stretched 
out  on  the  grass,  round  a frontier  map,  holding  a 
consultation  about  our  position,  and  the  course 
we  were  to  pursue. 

Our  plan  was  to  cross  the  Arkansas  just  above 
where  the  Red  Fork  falls  into  it,  then  to  keep 
westerly,  until  we  should  pass  through  a grand 
belt  of  open  forest,  called  the  Cross  Timber, 
which  ranges  nearly  north  and  south  from  the 
Arkansas  to  Red  River  ; after  which,  we  were  to 
keep  a southerly  course  toward  the  latter  river. 

Our  half-breed,  Beatte,  being  an  experienced 
Osage  hunter,  was  called  into  the  consultation. 
“ Have  you  ever  hunted  in  this  direction  ? ” said 
the  Captain.  “ Yes,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“ Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  us  in  which  di- 
rection lies  the  Red  Fork  ? ” 

“ If  you  keep  along  yonder,  by  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  you  will  come  to  a bald  hill,  with  a pile 
of  stones  upon  it.” 

“ I have  noticed  that  hill  as  I was  hunting,” 
said  the  Captain. 

“ Well ! those  stones  were  set  up  by  the  Osages 
as  a landmark:  from  that  spot  you  may  have  a 
sight  of  the  Red  Fork.” 

“ In  that  case,”  cried  the  Captain,  “we  shall 
reach  the  Red  Fork  to-morrow;  then  cross  the 
Arkansas  above  it,  into  the  Pawnee  country,  and 
then  in  two  days  we  shall  crack  buffalo  bones ! ” 

The  idea  of  arriving  at  the  adventurous  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Pawnees,  and  of  coming  upon  the 
traces  of  the  buffaloes,  made  every  eye  sparkle 
with  animation.  Our  further  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  sharp  report  of  a rifle  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  camp. 

“ That’s  old  Ryan’s  rifle,”  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain; “there’s  a buck  down,  I’ll  warrant!”  nor 
was  he  mistaken  ; for,  before  long,  the  veteran 
made  his  appearance,  calling  upon  one  of  the 
younger  rangers  to  return  with  him,  and  aid  in 
bringing  home  the  carcass. 

The  surrounding  country,  in  fact,  abounded 
with  game,  so  that  the  camp  was  overstocked  with 
provisions,  and,  as  no  less  than  twenty  bee- 
trees  had  been  cut  down  in  the  vicinity,  every 
one  revelled  in  luxury.  With  the  wasteful  pro- 
digality of  hunters,  there  was  a continual  feast- 
ing, and  scarce  any  one  put  by  provision  for  the 
morrow.  The  cooking  was  conducted  in  hunter’s 
style:  the  meat  was  stuck  upon  tapering  spits  of 
dogwood,  which  were  thrust  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground,  so  as  to  sustain  the  joint  before  the 
fire,  where  it  was  roasted  or  broiled  with  all  its 
juices  retained  in  it  in  a manner  that  would  have 
tickled  the  palate  of  the  most  experienced  gour- 
mand. As  much  could  not  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  bread.  It  was  little  more  than  a paste  made 
of  flour  and  water,  and  fried  like  fritters,  in  lard  ; 
though  some  adopted  a ruder  style,  twisting  it 
round  the  ends  of  sticks,  and  thus  roasting  it  be- 
fore the  fire.  In  either* way,  I have  found  it  ex- 
tremely palatable  on  the  prairies.  No  one  knows 
the  true  relish  of  food  until  he  has  a hunter’s  ap- 
petite. 


Before  sunset,  we  were  summoned  by  little 
Tonish  to  a sumptuous  repast.  Blankets  had 
been  spread  on  the  ground  near  to  the  fire,  upon 
which  we  took  our  seats.  A large  dish,  or  bowl, 
made  from  the  root  of  a maple  tree,  and  which 
we  had  purchased  at  the  Indian  village,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  before  us,  and  into  it  were 
emptied  the  contents  of  one  of  the  camp  kettles, 
consisting  of  a wild  turkey -hashed,  together  with 
slices  of  bacon  and  lumps  of  dough.  Beside  it 
was  placed  another  bowl  of  similar  ware,  con- 
taining an  ample  supply  of  fritters.  After  we 
had  discussed  the  hash,  two  wooden  spits,  on 
which  the  ribs  of  a fat  buck  were  broiling  before 
the  fire,  were  removed  and  planted  in  the  ground 
before  us,  with  a triumphant  air,  by  little  Tonish. 
Having  no  dishes,  we  had  to  proceed  in  hunter’s 
style,  cutting  off  strips  and  slices  with  our  hunt- 
ing-knives, and  dipping  them  in  salt  and  pepper. 
To  do  justice  to  Tonish’s  cookery,  however,  and 
to  the  keen  sauce  of  the  prairies,  never  have  I 
tasted  venison  so  delicious.  With  all  this,  our 
beverage  was  coffee,  boiled  in  a camp  kettle, 
svveetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  drunk  out  of 
tin  cups:  and  such  was  the  style  of  our  banquet- 
ing throughout  this  expedition,  whenever  provi- 
sions were  plenty,  and  as  long  as  flour  and  coffee 
and  sugar  held  out. 

As  the  twilight  thickened  into  night,  the  senti- 
nels were  marched  forth  to  their  stations  around 
the  camp ; an  indispensable  precaution  in  a 
country  infested  by  Indians.  The  encampment 
now  presented  a picturesque  appearance.  Camp 
fires  were  blazing  and  smouldering  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  with  groups  of  rangers  round 
them  ; some  seated  or  lying  on  the  ground,  others 
standing  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  flames,  or  in 
shadowy  relief.  At  some  of  the  fires  there  was 
much  boisterous  mirth,  where  peals  of  laughter 
were  mingled  with  loud  ribald  jokes  and  uncouth 
exclamations  ; for  the  troop  was  evidently  a raw, 
undisciplined  band,  levied  among  the  wild  young- 
sters of  the  frontier,  who  had  enlisted,  some  for 
the  sake  of  roving  adventure,  and  some  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a knowledge  of  the  count:  y. 
Many  of  them  were  the  neighbors  of  their  officers, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  them  with  the  famili- 
arity of  equals  and  companions.  None  of  them 
had  any  idea  of  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  a 
camp,  or  ambition  to  acquire  a name  for  exact- 
ness in  a profession  in  which  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  continuing. 

While  this  boisterous  merriment  prevailed  at 
some  of  the  fires,  there  suddenly  rose  a strain  of 
nasal  melody  from  another,  at  which  a choir  of 
“vocalists”  were  uniting  their  voices  in  a most 
lugubrious  psalm  tune.  This  was  led  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  ; a tall,  spare  man,  who  we  were  in- 
formed had  officiated  as  schoolmaster,  singing- 
master,  and  occasionally  as  Methodist  preacher, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  frontier.  The  chant 
rose  solemnly  and  sadly  in  the  night  air,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  description  of  similar  canticles 
in  the  camps  of  the  Covenanters  ; and,  indeed, 
the  strange  medley  of  figures  and  faces  and  un- 
couth garbs,  congregated  together  in  our  troop, 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  banners  of  Praise- 
God  Barebones. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  this  nasal  psalmody, 
an  amateur  owl,  as  if  in  competition,  began  his 
dreary  hooting.  Immediately  there  was  a cry 
throughout  the  camp  of  “ Charley’s  owl  1 Char- 
ley’s owl!”  It  seems  this  “ obscure  bird  ” had 
visited  the  camp  every  night,  and  had  been  fired 
at  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  a half-witted  lad, 
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named  Charley  ; who,  on  being  called  up  for  fir- 
ing when  on  duty,  excused  himself  by  saying, 
that  he  understood  owls  made  uncommonly  good 
soup. 

One  of  the  young  rangers  mimicked  the  cry  of 
this  bird  of  wisdom,  who,  with  a simplicity  little 
consonant  with  his  character,  came  hovering 
within  sight,  and  alighted  on  the  naked  branch 
of  a tree,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  our  fire.  The 
young  Count  immediately  seized  his  fowling- 
piece,  took  fatal  aim,  and  in  a twinkling  the 
poor  bird  of  ill  omen  came  fluttering  to  the 
ground.  Charley  was  now  called  upon  to  make 
and  eat  his  dish  of  owl-soup,  but  declined,  as  he 
had  not  shot  the  bird. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I paid  a visit  to  the 
Captain’s  fire.  It  was  composed  of  huge  trunks 
of  trees,  and  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  roast  a 
buffalo  whole.  Here  were  a number  of  the  prime 
hunters  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  some  sitting, 
some  standing,  and  others  lying  on  skins  or  blan- 
kets before  the  fire,  telling  old  frontier  stories 
about  hunting  and  Indian  warfare. 

As  the  night  advanced,  we  perceived  above  the 
trees  to  the  west,  a ruddy  glow  flushing  up  the 
sky. 

“That  must  be  a prairie  set  on  fire  by  the 
Osage  hunters,”  said  the  Captain. 

“ It  is  at  the  Red  Fork,”  said  Beatte,  regarding 
the  sky.  “ It  seems  but  three  miles  distant,  yet 
it  perhaps  is  twenty.” 

About  half  past  eight  o’clock,  a beautiful  pale 
light  gradually  sprang  up  in  the  east,  a precursor 
of  the  rising  moon.  Drawing  off  from  the  Cap- 
tain’s lodge,  I now  prepared  for  the  night’s  re- 
pose. I had  determined  to  abandon  the  shelter 
of  the  tent,  and  henceforth  to  bivouac  like  the 
rangers.  A bear-skin  spread  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  was  my  bed,  with  a pair  of  saddle-bags  for  a 
pillow.  Wrapping  myself  in  blankets,  I stretched 
myself  on  this  hunter’s  couch,  and  soon  fell  into 
a sound  and  sweet  sleep,  from  which  I did  not 
awake  until  the  bugle  sounded  at  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Breaking  tip  of  the  Encampment. — Picturesque  March. — 
Game . — Camp  Scenes.  — Triutnph  of  a Young  Hunter. 
— Ill  Success  of  an  Old  Hunter. — Foul  Alurder  of  a 
Polecat. 

October  14TH. — At  the  signal-note  of  the  bugle, 
the  sentinels  and  patrols  marched  in  from  their 
stations  around  the  camp  and  were  dismissed.  The 
rangers  were  roused  from  their  night’s  repose,  and 
soon  a bustling  scene  took  place.  While  some 
cut  wood,  made  fires,  and  prepared  the  morn- 
ing’s meal,  others  struck  their  foul  weather  shel- 
ters of  blankets,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
departure  ; while  others  dashed  about,  through 
brush  and  brake,  catching  the  horses  and  leading 
or  driving  them  into  camp. 

During  all  this  bustle  the  forest  rang  with 
whoops,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter ; when 
all  had  breakfasted,  packed  up  their  effects  and 
camp  equipage,  and  loaded  the  pack-horses, 
the  bugle  sounded  to  saddle  and  mount.  By  eight 
o’clock  the  whole  troop  set  off  in  a long  straggling 
line,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  intermingled  with 
many  an  oath  at  the  loitering  pack-horses,  and  in 
a little  while  the  forest,  which  for  several  days 


had  been  the  scene  of  such  unwonted  bustle  and 
uproar,  relapsed  into  its  primeval  solitude  and  si- 
lence. .•» 

It  was  a bright  sunny  morning,  with  a pure 
transparent  atmosphere  .that  seemed  to  bathe  the 
very  heart  with  gladness.  Our  march  continued 
parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  through  a rich  and  va- 
ried country  ; sometimes  we  had  to  break  our  way 
through  alluvial  bottoms  matted  with  redundant 
vegetation,  where  the  gigantic  trees  were  entan1 
gled  with  grape-vines,  hanging  like  cordage  from 
their  branches  ; sometimes  we  coasted  along 
sluggish  brooks,  whose  feebly  tricklingcurrent  just 
served  to  link  together  a succession  of  glassy 
pools,  imbedded  like  mirrors  in  the  quiet  bosom 
of  the  forest,  reflecting  its  autumnal  foliage,  and 
patches  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Sometimes  we 
scrambled  up  broken  and  rocky  hills,  from  the 
summits  of  which  we  had  wide  views  stretching 
on  one  side  over  distant  prairies  diversified  by 
groves  and  forests,  and  on  the  other  ranging  along 
a line  of  blue  and  shadowy  hills  beyond  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas. 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  to  the 
country  ; stretching  along  in  a line  of  upward  of 
half  a mile  in  length,  winding  among  brakes  and 
bushes,  and  up  and  down  in  the  defiles  of  the 
hills,  the  men  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb, 
with  long  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and  mounted 
on  horses  of  every  color.  The  pack  horses,  too, 
would  incessantly  wander  from  the  line  of  march, 
to  crop  the  surrounding  herbage,  and  were  banged 
and  beaten  back  by  Tonish  and  his  half-breed 
compeers,  with  volleys  of  mongrel  oaths.  Every 
now  and  then  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  from  the  head 
of  the  column,  would  echo  through  the  woodlands 
and  along  the  hollow  glens,  summoning  up  strag- 
glers, and  announcing  the  line  of  march.  The 
whole  scene  reminded  me  of  the  description  given 
of  bands  of  buccaneers  penetrating  the  wilds  of 
South  America,  on  their  plundering  expeditions 
against  the  Spanish  settlements. 

At  one  time  we  passed  through  a luxuriant  bot- 
tom or  meadow  bordered  by  thickets,  where  the 
tall  grass  was  pressed  down  into  numerous  “ deer 
beds,”  where  those  animals  had  couched  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Some  oak  trees  also  bore  signs  of 
having  been  clambered  by  bears,  in  quest  of 
acorns,  the  marks  of  their  claws  being  visible  in 
the  bark. 

As  we  opened  a glade  of  this  sheltered  meadow 
we  beheld  several  deer  bounding  away  in  wild 
affright,  until,  having  gained  some  distance,  they 
would  stop  and  gaze  back,  with  the  curiosity  com- 
mon to  this  animal,  at  the  strange  intruders  into 
their  solitudes.  There  was  immediately  a sharp 
report  of  rifles  in  every  direction,  from  the  young 
huntsmen  of  the  troop,  but  they  were  too  eager 
to  aim  surely,  and  the  deer,  unharmed,  bounded 
away  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we  struck  the  Ar- 
kansas, but  found  ourselves  still  below  the  Red 
Fork,  and,  as  the  river  made  deep  bends,  we 
again  left  its  banks  and  continued  through  the 
woods  until  nearly  eight  o’clock,  when  we  en- 
camped in  a beautiful  basin  bordered  by  a fine 
stream,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of  lofty  oaks. 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say, 
their  fore  legs  were  fettered  with  cords  or  leath- 
ern straps,  so  as  to  impede  their  movements,  and 
prevent  their  wandering»from  the  camp.  They 
were  then  turned  loose  to  graze.  A number  of 
rangers,  prime  hunters,  started  off  in  different 
directions  in  search  of  game.  There  was  no 
whooping  nor  laughing  about  the  camp  as  in  the 
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morning  ; all  were  either  busy  about  the  fires  pre- 
paring the  evening’s  repast,  or  reposing  upon  the 
grass.  Shots -were  soon  heard  in  various  direc- 
tions. After  a time  a huntsman  rode  into  the 
camp  with  the  carcass  of  a fine  buck  hanging 
across  his  horse.  Shortly  afterward  came  in  a 
couple  of  stripling  hunters  on  foot,  one  of  whom 
bore  on  his  shoulders  the  body  of  a doe.  Tie  was 
evidently  proud  of  his  spoil,  being  probably  one 
of  his  first  achievements,  though  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  much  bantered  by  their  comrades, 
as  young  beginners  who  hunted  in  partner- 
ship. 

Just  as  the  night  set  in,  there  was  a great  shout- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  camp,  and  immediately 
afterward  a body  of  young  rangers  came  parad- 
ing round  the  various  fires,  bearing  one  of  their 
comrades  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  had 
shot  an  elk  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  it  was 
the  first  animal  of  the  kind  that  had  been  killed 
on  this  expedition.  The  young  huntsman,  whose 
name  was  M’Lellan,  was  the  hero  of  the  camp  for 
the  night,  and  was  the  “ father  of  the  feast  ” into 
the  bargain  ; for  portions  of  his  elk  were  seen 
roasting  at  every  fire. 

The  other  hunters  returned  without  success. 
The  captain  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a buffalo, 
which  must  have  passed  within  a few  days,  and 
had  tracked  a bear  for  some  distance  until  the 
foot-prints  had  disappeared.  He  had  seen  an  elk, 
too,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  which  walked 
out  on  a sand-bar  of  the  river,  but  before  he 
could  steal  round  through  the  bushes  to  get  a shot, 
it  had  re-entered  the  woods. 

Our  own  hunter,  Beatte,  returned  silent  and 
sulky,  from  an  unsuccessful  hunt.  As  yet  he  had 
brought  us  in  nothing,  and  we  had  depended  for 
our  supplies  of  venison  upon  the  Captain’s  mess. 
Beatte  was  evidently  mortified,  for  he  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  rangers,  as  raw  and 
inexperienced  woodsmen,  but  little  skilled  in 
hunting ; they,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Beatte  with  no  very  complacent  eye,  as  one  of  an 
evil  breed,  and  always  spoke  of  him  as  “ the  In- 
dian.” 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  also,  by  his  in- 
cessant boasting,  and  chattering,  and  gasconad- 
ing, in  his  balderdashed  dialect,  bad  drawn  upon 
himself  the  ridicule  of  many  of  the  wags  of  the 
troop,  who  amused  themselves  at  his  expense  in 
a kind  of  raillery  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its 
delicacy  ; but  the  little  varlet  was  so  completely 
fort'fied  by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that  he  w'as 
invulnerable  to  every  joke.  I must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I felt  a little  mortified  at  the  sorry  fig- 
ure our  retainers  were  making  among  these 
moss-troopers  of  the  frontier.  Even  our  very 
equipments  came  in  for  a share  of  unpopularity, 
and  I heard  many  sneers  at  the  double  barrelled 
guns  with  which  we  were  provided  against  smaller 
game  ; the  lads  of  the  West  holding  “ shot-guns,” 
as  they  call  them,  in  great  contempt,  thinking 
grouse,  partridges,  and  even  wild  turkeys  as  be- 
neath their  serious  attention,  and  the  rifle  the 
only  firearm  worthy  of  a hunter. 

I was  awakened  before  daybreak  tly  next 
morning,  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a wolf,  who 
was  skulking  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  at- 
tracted by  the  scent  of  venison.  Scarcely  had 
the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  appeared,  when  a 
youngster  at  one  of  the  distant  lodges,  shaking 
off  his  sleep,  crowed  in  imitation  of  a cock,  with 
a loud  clear  note  and  prolonged  cadence,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  veteran  chan- 
ticleer. He  was  immediately  answered  from  an- 


other quarter,  as  if  from  a rival  rooster.  The 
chant  was  echoed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  cackling  of  hens,  quacking  of  ducks, 
gabbling  of  turkeys,  and  grunting  of  swine,  until 
we  seemed  to  have  been  transported  into  the 
midst  of  a farmyard,  with  all  its  inmates  in  full 
concert  around  us. 

After  riding  a short  distance  this  morning,  we 
came  upon  a well-worn  Indian  track,  and  follow- 
ing it,  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  a hill,  whence 
we  had  a wide  prospect  over  a country  diversified 
by  rocky  ridges  and  waving  lines  of  upland,  and 
enriched  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  of  varied 
tuft  and  foliage.  At  a distance  to  the  west,  to 
our  great  satisfaction,  we  beheld  the  Red  Fork 
rolling  its  ruddy  current  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
found  that  we  were  above  the  point  of  junction. 
We  now  descended  and  pushed  forward,  with 
much  difficulty,  through  the  rich  alluvial  bottom 
that  borders  tbe  Arkansas.  Here  the  trees  were 
interwoven  with  grape-vines,  forming  a kind  of 
cordage,  from  trunk  to  trunk  and  limb  to  limb  ; 
there  was  a thick  undergrowth,  also,  of  bush  and 
bramble,  and  such  an  abundance  of  hops,  fit  for 
gathering,  that  it  was- difficult  for  our  horses  to 
force  their  way  through. 

The  soil  was  imprinted  in  many  places  with 
the  tracks  of  deer,  and  the  claws  of  bears  were 
to  be  traced  on  various  trees.  Every  one  was  on 
the  look-out  in  the  hope  of  starting  some  game, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a bustle  and  a clamor 
in  a distant  part  of  the  line.  A bear ! a bear ! 
was  the  cry.  We  all  pressed  forward  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sport,  when  to  my  infinite,  though 
whimsical  chagrin,  I found  it  to  be  our  two 
worthies,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  perpetrating  a foul 
murder  on  a polecat,  or  skunk ! The  animal 
had  ensconced  itself  beneath  the  trunk  of  a fallen 
tree,  whence  it  kept  up  a vigorous  defence  in  its 
peculiar  style,  until  the  surrounding  forest  was  in 
a high  state  of  fragrance. 

Gibes  and  jokes  now  broke  out  on  all  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indian  hunter,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  wear  the  scalp  of  the  skunk  as  the  only 
trophy  of  his  prowess.  When  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  Tonish  were  absolutely  bent 
upon  bearing  off  the  carcass  as  a peculiar  dainty, 
there  was  a universal  expression  of  disgust ; and 
they  were  regarded  as  little  better  than  canni- 
bals. 

Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two 
hunters,  I insisted  upon  their  abandoning  their 
prize  and  resuming  their  march.  Beatte  com- 
plied with  a dogged,  discontented  air,  and  lagged 
behind  muttering  to  himself.  Tonish,  however, 
with  his  usual  buoyancy,  consoled  himself  by 
vociferous  eulogies  on  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  a roasted  polecat,  which  he  swore  was  consid- 
ered the  daintiest  of  dishes  by  all  experienced 
Indian  gourmands.  It  was  with  difficulty  I could 
silence  his  loquacity  by  repeated  and  peremptory 
commands.  A Frenchman’s  vivacity,  however, 
if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  break  out  in  an- 
other, and  Tonish  now  eased  off  his  spleen  by 
bestowing  volleys  of  oaths  and  dry  blows  on  the 
pack-horses.  I was  likely  to.be  no  gainer  in  the 
end,  by  my  opposition  to  the  humors  of  these 
varlets,  for  after  a time,  Beatte,  who  had  lagged 
behind,  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  line  to  resume 
his  station  as  a guide,  and  I had  the  vexation  to 
see  the  carcass  of  his  prize,  stripped  of  its  skin, 
and  looking  like  a fat  sucking-pig,  dangling  be- 
hind his  saddle.  I made  a solemn  vow,  however, 
in  secret,  that  our  fire  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  the  cooking  of  that  polecat. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Crossing  of  the  Arkansas. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  river,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  above  the  junction  of  the  Red  Fork; 
but  the  banks  were  steep  and  crumbling,  and  the 
current  was  deep  and  rapid.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  to  cross  at  this  place  ; and  we  resumed 
our  painful  course  through  the  forest,  dispatching 
Beatte  ahead,  in  search  of  a fording  place.  We 
had  proceeded  about  a mile  farther,  when  he  re- 
joined us,  bringing  intelligence  of  a place  hard  by, 
where  the  river,  for  a great  part  of  its  breadth, 
was  rendered  fordable  by  sand-bars,  and  the  re- 
mainder might  easily  be  swam  by  the  horses. 

Here,  then,  we  made  a halt.  Some  of  the 
rangers  set  to  work  vigorously  with  their  axes, 
felling  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  wherewith 
to  form  rafts  for  the  transportation  of  their  bag- 
gage and  camp  equipage.  Others  patrolled  the 
banks  of  the  river  farther  up,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a better  fording  place  ; being  unwilling  to  risk 
their  horses  in  the  deep  channel. 

It  was  now  that  our  worthies,  Beatte  and  Ton- 
ish,  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  Indian 
adroitness  and  resource.  At  the  Osage  village 
which  we  had  passed  a day  or  two  before,  they 
had  procured  a dry  buffalo  skin.  This  was  now 
produced  ; cords  were  passed  through  a number 
of  small  eyelet-holes  with  which  it  was  bordered, 
and  it  was  drawn  up,  until  it  formed  a kind  of 
deep  trough.  Sticks  werq  then  placed  athwart  it 
on  the  inside,  to  keep  it  in  shape  ; our  camp 
equipage  and  a part  of  our  baggage  were  placed 
within,  and  the  singular  bark  was  carried  down 
the  bank  and  set  afloat.  A cord  was  attached  to 
the  prow,  which  Beatte  took  between  his  teeth, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  water,  went  ahead, 
towing  the  bark  after  him  ; while  Tonish  followed 
behind,  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  propel  it.  Part 
of  the  way  they  had  foothold,  and  were  enabled 
to  wade,  but  in  the  main  current  they  were 
obliged  to  swim.  The  whole  way,  they  whooped 
and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style,  until  they  landed 
safely  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  Commissioner  and  myself  were  so  well 
pleased  with  this  Indian  mode  of  ferriage,  that 
we  determined  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  buffalo 
hide.  Our  companions,  the  Count  and  Mr.  L., 
had  proceeded  with  the  horses,  along  the  river 
bank,  in  search  of  a ford  which  some  of  the  ran- 
gers had  discovered,  about  a mile  and  half  dis- 
tant. While  we  were  waiting  for  the  return  of 
our  ferryman,  I happened  to  cast  my  eyes  upon 
a heap  of  luggage  under  a bush,  and  descried  the 
sleek  carcass  of  the  polecat,  snugly  trussed  up, 
and  ready  for  roasting  before  the  evening  fire. 
I could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  plump  it  into 
the  river,  when  it  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a lump 
of  lead  ; and  thus  our  lodge  was  relieved  from  the 
bad  odor  which  this  savory  viand  had  threatened 
to  bring  upon  it. 

Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle- 
shell bark,  it  was  drawn  on  shore,  half  filled  with 
saddles,  saddlebags,  and  other  luggage,  amount- 
ing to  a hundred  weight  ; and  being  again  placed 
in  the  water,  I was  invited  to  take  my  seat.  It 
appeared  to  me  pretty  much  like  the  embarkation 
of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  went  to  sea  in  a 
bowl  : I stepped  in,  however,  without  hesitation, 
though  as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  sat  down 
on  the  top  of  the  luggage,  the  margin  of  the  hide 
sinking  to  within  a hand’s  breadth  of  the  water’s 
edge.  Rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  other  articles 


of  small  bulk,  were  then  handed  in,  until  I pro- 
tested against  receiving  any  more  freight.  We 
then  launched'  forth  upon  the  stream,  the  bark 
being  towed  as  before. 

It  was  with  a sensation  half  serious,  half  comic, 
that  I found  myself  thus  afloat,  on  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo,  in  the  midst  of  a wild  river,  surrounded 
by  wilderness,  and  towed  along  by  a half  savage, 
whooping  and  yeUing  like  a devil  incarnate.  To 
please  the  vanity  of  little  Tonish,  I discharged 
the  double-barrelled  gun,  to  the  right  and  left, 
when  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was  answered 
by  shouts  from  some  of  the  rangers,  to  the  great 
exultation  of  the  little  Frenchman,  who  took  to 
himself  the  whole  glory  of  this  Indian  mode  of 
navigation. 

Our  voyage  was  accomplished  happily ; the 
Commissioner  was  ferried  across  with  equal  suc- 
cess, and  all  our  effects  were  brought  over  in  the 
same  manner.  Nothing  could  equal  the  vain- 
glorious vaporing  of  little  Tonish,  as  he  strutted 
about  the  shore,  and  exulted  in  his  superior  skill 
and  knowledge,  to  the  rangers.  Beatte,  however, 
kept  his  proud,  saturnine  look,  without  a smile. 
He  had  a vast  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
rangers,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  undervalued 
by  them.  His  only  observation  was,  “ Dey  now 
see  de  Indian  good  for  someting,  anyhow!” 

The  broad,  sandy  shore  where  we  had  landed, 
was  intersected  by  innumerable  tracks  of  elk, 
deer,  bears,  racoons,  turkeys,  and  water-fowl. 
The  river  scenery  at  this  place  was  beautifully 
diversified,  presenting  long,  shining  reaches,  bor- 
dered by  willows  and  cottonwood  trees ; rich 
bottoms,  with  lofty  forests  ; among  which  tow- 
ered enormous  plane  trees,  and  the  distance  was 
closed  in  by  high  embowered  promontories. 
The  foliage  had  a yellow  autumnal  tint,  which 
gave  to  the  sunny  landscape  the  golden  tone  of 
one  of  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  There 
was  animation  given  to  the  scene,  by  a raft  of. 
logs  and  branches,  on  which  the  Captain  and  his 
prime  companion,  the  Doctor,  were  ferrying  their 
effects  across  the  stream  ; and  by  a long  line  of 
rangers  on  horseback,  fording  the  river  obliquely, 
along  a series  of  sand-bars,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  distant. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CAMP  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Camp  Gossip. — Pawnees  and  their  Habits. — A Hunter's 
Adventure. — Horses  found,  and  Men  lost. 

Being  joined  by  the  Captain  and  some  of  the 
rangers,  we  struck  into  the  woods  for  about  half 
a mile,  and  then  entered  a wild,  rocky  dell,  bor- 
dered by  two  lofty  ridges  of  limestone,  which 
narrowed  as  we  advanced,  until  they  met  and 
united  ; making  almost  an  angle.  Here  a fine 
spring  of  water  rose  among  the  rocks,  and  fed  a 
silver  rWl  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dell, 
freshening  the  grass  with  which  it  was  carpeted. 

In  this  rocky  nook  we  encamped,  among  tall 
trees.  The  rangers  gradually  joined  us,  strag- 
gling through  the  forest  singly  or  in  groups  ; some 
on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  driving  their  horses 
before  them,  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  some 
dripping  wet,  having  fallen  into  the  river  ; for 
they  had  experienced  much  fatigue  and  trouble 
from  the  length  of  the  ford,  and  the  depth  and 
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rapidity  of  the  stream.  They  looked  not  unlike 
banditti  returning  with  their  plunder,  and  the 
wild  dell  was  a retreat  worthy  to  receive  them. 
The  effect  was  heightened  after  dark,  when  the 
light  of  the  fires  was  cast  upon  rugged  looking 
groups  of  men  and  horses  ; with  baggage  tumbled 
in  heaps,  rifles  piled  against  the  trees,  and  sad- 
dles, bridles,  and  powder-horns  hanging  about 
their  trunks. 

At  the  encampment  we  were  joined  by  the 
young  Count  and  his  companion,  and  the  young 
half-breed,  Antoine,  who  had  all  passed  success- 
fully by  the  ford.  To  my  annoyance,  however,  I 
discovered  that  both  of  my  horses  were  missing. 
I had  supposed  them  in  the  charge  of  Antoine  ; 
but  he,  with  characteristic  carelessness,  had  paid 
no  heed  to  them,  and  they  had  probably  wan- 
dered from  the  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  arranged  that  Beatte  and  Antoine 
should  recross  the  river  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  in  search  of  them. 

A fat  buck,  and  a number  of  wild  turkeys  being 
brought  into  the  camp,  we  managed,  with  the 
addition  of  a cup  of  coffee,  to  make  a comfortable 
supper ; after  which  I repaired  to  the  Captain’s 
lodge,  which  was  a kind  of  council  fire  and  gos- 
siping place  for  the  veterans  of  the  camp. 

As  we  were  conversing  together,  we  observed, 
as  on  former  nights,  a dusky,  red  glow  in  the 
west,  above  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  cliffs. 
It  was  again  attributed  to  Indian  fires  on  the 
prairies  ; and  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Arkansas.  If  so,  it  was  thought  they  must 
be  made  by  some  party  of  Pawnees,  as  the  Osage 
hunters  seldom  ventured  in  that  quarter.  Our 
half  breeds,  however,  pronounced  them  Osage 
fires  ; and  that  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Arkansas. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  Paw- 
nees, into  whose  hunting  grounds  we  were  about 
entering.  There  is  always  some  wild  untamed 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  form,  for  a time,  the  terror 
of  a frontier,  and  about  whom  all  kinds  of  fearful 
stories  are  told.  Such,  at  present,  was  the  case 
with  the  Pawnees,  who  rove  the  regions  between 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  and  the  prairies 
of  Texas.  They  were  represented  as  admirable 
horsemen,  and  always  on  horseback  ; mounted 
on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  the  wild  race  of  the 
prairies.  With  these  they  roam  the  great  plains 
that  extend  about  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 
and  through  Texas,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
sometimes  engaged  in  hunting  the  deer  and  buf- 
falo, sometimes  in  warlike  and  predatory  expedi- 
tions ; lor,  like  their  counterparts,  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  their  hand  is  against  every  one,  and 
every  one’s  hand  against  them.  Some  of  them 
have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  dwell  in  tents  of 
skin,  easily  packed  up  and  transported,  so  that 
they  are  here  to-day,  and  away,  no  one  knows 
where,  to  morrow. 

One  of  the  veteran  hunters  gave  several  anec- 
dotes of  their  mode  of  fighting.  Luckless,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  is  the  band  of  weary 
traders  or  hunters  descried  by  them,  in  the  midst 
of  a prairie.  Sometimes,  they  will  steal  upon 
them  by  stratagem,  hanging  with  one  leg  over 
the  saddle,  and  their  bodies  concealed  ; so  that 
their  troop  at  a distance  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gang  of  wild  horses.  When  they  have  thus 
gained  sufficiently  upon  the  enemy,  they  will 
suddenly  raise  themselves  in  their  saddles,  and 
come  like  a rushing  blast,  all  fluttering  with 
feathers,  shaking  their  mantles,  brandishing  their 
weapons,  and  making  hideous  yells.  In  this 


way,  they  seek  to  strike  a panic  into  the  horses, 
and  put  them  to  the  scamper,  when  they  will 
pursue  and  carry  them  off  in  triumph. 

The  best  mode  of  deTence,  according  to  this 
veteran  woodsman,  is  to  get  into  the  covert  of 
some  wood,  or  thicket ; or  if  there  be  none  at 
hand,  to  dismount,  tie  the  horses  firmly  head  to 
head  in  a circle,  so  that  they  cannot  break  away 
and  scatter,  and  resort  to  the  shelter  of  a ravine, 
or  make  a hollow  in  the  sand,  where  they  maybe 
screened  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pawnees.  The 
latter  chiefly  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are  dex- 
terous archers  ; circling  round  and  round  their 
enemy,  and  launching  their  arrows  when  at  full 
speed.  They  are  chiefly  formidable  on  the  prai- 
ries, where  they  have  free  career  for  their  horses, 
and  no  trees  to  turn  aside  their  arrows.  They 
will  rarely  follow  a flying  enemy  into  the  forest. 

Several  anecdotes,  also,  were  given,  of  the  se- 
crecy and  caution  with  which  they  will  follow, 
and  hang  about  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  seeking  a 
favorable  moment  for  plunder  or  attack. 

“ We  must  now  begin  to  keep  a sharp  look- 
out,” said  the. Captain.  “ I must  issue  written 
orders,  that  no  man  shall  hunt  without  leave,  or 
fire'  off  a gun,  on  pain  of  riding  a wooden  horse 
with  a sharp  back.  I have  a wild  crew  of  young 
fellows,  unaccustomed  to  frontier  service.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  teach  them  caution.  We  are  now 
in  the  land  of  a silent,  watchful,  crafty  people, 
who,  when  we  least  suspect  it,  maybe  around  us, 
spying  out  all  our  movements,  and  ready  to 
pounce  upon  all  stragglers.” 

“ How  will  you  be  able  to  keep  your  men  from 
firing,  if  they  see  game  while  strolling  round  the 
camp  ? ” asked  one  of  the  rangers. 

“ They  must  not  take  their  guns  with  them  un- 
less they  are  on  duty,  or  have  permission.” 

“ Ah,  Captain  1 ” cried  the  ranger,  “ that  will 
never  do  for  me.  Where  I go,  my  rifle  goes.  I 
never  like  to  leave  it  behind  ; it’s  like  a part  of 
myself.  There’s  no  one  will  take  such  care  of  it 
as  I,  and  there’s  nothing  will  take  such  care  of 
me  as  my  rifle.” 

“ There’s  truth  in  all  that,”  said  the  Captain, 
touched  by  a true  hunter’s  sympathy.  “ I’ve 
had  my  rifle  pretty  nigh  as  long  as  I have  had  my 
wife,  and  a faithful  friend  it  has  been  to  me.” 

Here  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  keen  a hunter  as 
the  Captain,  joined  in  the  conversation:  “A 
neighbor  of  mine  says,  next  to  my  rifle,  I’d  as 
leave  lend  you  my  wife.” 

“ There’s  few,”  observed  the  Captain,  “ that 
take  care  of  their  rifles  as  they  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of.” 

“ Or  of  Iheir  wives  either,”  replied  the  Doctor, 
with  a wink. 

“That’s  a fact,”  rejoined  the  Captain. 

Word  was  now  brought  that  a party  of  four 
rangers,  headed  by  “ Old  Ryan,”  were  missing. 
They  had  separated  from  the  main  body,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  searching  for  a 
ford,  and  had  straggled  off,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Many  conjectures  were  made  about  them,  and 
some  apprehensions  expressed  for  their  safety. 

“ I should  send  to  look  after  them,”  said  the 
Captain,  “but  old  Ryan  is  with  them,  and  he 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  them 
too.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  I would  not  give 
much  for  the  rest  ; but  he  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  woods  or  on  a prairie  as  he  would  be  in  his 
own  farmyard.  He’s  never  lost,  wherever  he  is. 
There’s  a good  gang  of  them  to  stand  by  one 
another ; four  to  watch  and  one  to  take  care  of 
the  fire.” 
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“ It’s  a dismal  thing  to  get  lost  at  night  in  a 
strange  and  wild  country,”  said  one  of  the  younger 
rangers. 

“ N'ot  if  you  have  one  or  two  in  company,”  said 
an  older  one.  “For  -my  part,  I could  feel  as 
cheerful  in  this  hollow  as  in  my  own  home,  if  I 
had  but  one  comrade  to  take  turns  to  watch  and 
keep  the  fire  going.  I could  lie  here  for  hours, 
and  gaze  up  to  that  blazing  star  there,  that  seems 
to  look  down  into  the  camp  as  if  it  were  keeping 
guard  over  it.” 

“ Aye,  the  stars  are  a kind  of  company  to  one, 
when  you  have  to  keep  watch  alone.  That’s  a 
cheerful  star,  too,  somehow ; that’s  the  evening 
star,  the  planet  Venus  they  call  it,  I think.” 

“ If  that’s  the  planet  Venus,”  said  one  of  the 
council,  who,  I believe,  was  the  psalm-singing 
schoolmaster,  “ it  bodes  us  no  good  ; for  I recol- 
lect reading  in  some  book  that  the  Pawnees  wor- 
ship that  star,  and  sacrifice  their  prisoner's  to  it. 
So  I should  not  feel  the  better  for  the  sight  of 
that  star  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  sergeant,  a thorough-bred 
woodsman,  “ star  or  no  star,  I have  passed  many 
a night  alone  in  a wilder  place  than  this,  and 
slept  sound  too,  I’ll  warrant  you.  Once,  how- 
ever, I had  rather  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  I was 
belated  in  passing  through  a tract  of  wood,  near 
the  Tombigbee  River  ; so  I struck  a light,  made 
a fire,  and  turned  my  horse  loose,  while  I 
stretched  myself  to  sleep.  By  and  by,  I heard 
the  wolves  howl.  My  horse  came  crowding  near 
me  for  protection,  for  he  was  terribly  frightened. 
I drove  him  off,  but  he  returned,  and  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  stood  looking  at  me  and  at  the 
fire,  and  dozing,  and  nodding,  and  tottering  on 
his  fore  feet,  for  he  was  powerful  tired.  After  a 
while,  I heard  a strange  dismal  cry.  I thought 
at  first  it  might  be  an  owl.  I heard  it  again,  and 
then  I knew  it  was  not  an  owl,  but  must  be  a pan- 
ther. I felt  rather  awkward,  for  I had  no  weapon 
but  a double-bladed  penknife.  I however  pre- 
pared for  defence  in  the  best  way  I could,  and 
piled  up  small  brands  from  the  fire,  to  pepper 
him  with,  should  he  come  nigh.  The  company 
of  my  horse  now  seemed  a comfort  to  me  ; the 
poor  creature  laid  down  beside  me  and  soon  fell 
asleep,  being  so  tired.  I kept  watch,  and  nod- 
ded and  dozed,  and  started  awake,  and  looked 
round,  expecting  to  see  the  glaring  eyes  of  the 
panther  close  upon  me  ; but  somehow  or  other, 
fatigue  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I fell  asleep  out- 
right. In  the  morning  I found  the  tracks  of  a 
panther  within  sixty  paces.  They  were  as  large 
as  my  two  fists.  He  had  evidently  been  walking 
backward  and  forward,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  attack  me  ; but  luckily,  he  had  not 
courage.” 

October  16th.— I awoke  before  daylight.  The 
moon  was  shining  feebly  down  into  the  glen,  from 
among  light  drifting  clouds  ; the  camp  fires  were 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  men  lying  about  them, 
wrapped  in  blankets.  With  the  first  streak  of 
day,  our  huntsman,  Bcatte,  with  Antoine,  the 
young  half-breed,  set  off  to  recross  the  river,  in 
search  of  the  stray  horses,  in  company  with  sev- 
ci'al  rangers  who  had  left  their  rifles  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  As  the  ford  was  deep,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  in  a diagonal  line,  against  a rapid 
current,  they  had  to  be  mounted  on  the  tallest 
and  strongest  horses. 

By  eight  o’clock,  Beatte  returned.  Fie  had 
found  the  horses,  but  had  lost  Antoine.  The 
latter,  he  said,  was  a boy,  a greenhorn,  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  woods.  He  had  wandered  out  of 


sight  of  him,  and  got  lost.  However,  there  were 
plenty  more  for  him  to  fall  in  company  with,  as 
some  of  the  rangers  had  gone  astray  also,  and 
old  Ryan  and  his  party  had  not  returned. 

We  waited  “until  the  morning  was  somewhat 
advanced,  in  hopes  of  being  rejoined  by  the 
stragglers,  but  they  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  Captain  observed,  that  the  Indians 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  all  well 
disposed  to  the  whites  ; so  that  no  serious  appre- 
hensions need  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
missing.  The  greatest  danger  was,  that  their 
horses  might  be  stolen  in  the  night  by  straggling 
Osages.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  proceed, 
leaving  a rear-guard  in  the  camp,  to  await  their 
arrival. 

I sat  on  a rock  that  overhung  the  spring  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  dell,  and  amused  myself  by 
watching  the  changing  scene  before  me.  First, 
the  preparations  for  departure.  Horses  driven 
in  from  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  ; rangers  riding 
about  among  rocks  and  bushes  in  quest  of  others 
that  had  strayed  to  a distance  ; the  bustle  of 
packing  up  camp  equipage,  and  the  clamor  after 
kettles  and  frying-pans  borrowed  by  one  mess 
from  another,  mixed  up  with  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions at  restive  horses,  or  others  that  had  wan- 
dered away  to  graze  after  being  packed,  among 
which  the  voice  of  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonisli, 
was  particularly  to  be  distinguished. 

The  bugle  sounded  the  signal  to  mount  and 
march.  The  troop  filed  off  in  irregular  line  down 
the  glen,  and  through  the  open  forest,  winding 
and  gradually  disappearing  among  the  trees, 
though  the  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the 
bugle  could  be  heard  for  some  time  afterward. 
The  rear-guard  remained  under  the  trees  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dell,  some  on  horseback,  with 
their  rifles  on  their  shoulders  ; others  seated  by 
the  fire  or  lying  on  the  ground,  gossiping  in  a 
low,  lazy  tone  of  voice,  their  horses  unsaddled, 
standing  and  dozing  around,  while  one  of  the 
rangers,  profiting  by  this  interval  of  leisure,  was 
shaving  himself  before  a pocket  mirror  stuck 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree. 

The  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle 
at  length  died  away,  and  the  glen  relapsed  into 
quiet  and  silence,  broken  occasionally  by  the  low 
murmuring  tone  of  the  group  around  the  fire,  or 
the  pensive  whistle  of  some  laggard  among  the 
trees  ; or  the  rustling  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which 
the  lightest  breath  of  air  brought  down  in  waver- 
ing showers,  a sign  of  the  departing  glories  of 
the  year. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Deer-Shooting. — Life  on  the  Prairies. — Beautiful  En- 
campment.— Hunter's  Luck. — Anecdotes  of  the  Dcla- 
wares  and  iheir  Supers  tit  i ons. 

Having  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woodland 
bordering  the  river,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking 
a westerly  course  through  an  undulating  country 
of  “ oak  openings,”  where  the  eye  stretched  over 
wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  diversified  by  for- 
ests, groves,  and  clumps  of  trees.  As  we  were 
proceeding  at  a slow  pace,  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  line  descried  four  deer  grazing  on  3 
grassy  slope  about  half  a mile  distant.  The) 
apparently  had  not  perceived  our  approach,  and 
continued  to  graze  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A 
young  ranger  obtained  permission  from  the  Cap- 
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fain  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  troop 
halted  in  lengthened  line,  watching  him  in  silence. 
Walking  his  horse  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  made 
a circuit  until  a screen  of  wood  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  the  deer.  Dismounting  then,  he 
left  his  horse  among  the  trees,  and  creeping  round 
a knoll,  was  hidden  from  our  view.  We  now 
kept  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer,  which 
continued  grazing,  unconscious  of  their  danger. 
Presently  there  was  the  sharp  report  of  a rifle  ; a 
fine  buck  made  a convulsive  bound  and  fell  to 
the  earth  ; his  companions  scampered  off.  Im- 
mediately our  whole  line  of  march  was  broken  ; 
there  was  a helter-skelter  galloping  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  troop,  eager  to  get  a shot  at  the 
fugitives  ; and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonages in  the  chase  was  our  little  Frenchman 
Tonish,  on  his  silver-gray  ; having  abandoned  his 
pack-horses  at  the  first  sight  of  the  deer.  It  was 
some  time  before  our  scattered  forces  could  be 
recalled  by  the  bugle,  and  our  march  resumed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  we 
were  interrupted  by  hurry-scurry  scenes  of  the 
kind.  • The  young  men  of  the  troop  were  full  of 
excitement  on  entering  an  unexplored  country 
abounding  in  game,  and  they  were  too  little  ac- 
customed to  discipline  or  restraint  to  be  kept  in 
order.  No  one,  however,  was  more  unmanage- 
able than  Tonish.  Having  an  intense  conceit  of 
his  skill  as  a hunter,  and  an  irrepressible  passion 
for  display,  he  was  continually  sallying  forth, 
like  an  ill-broken  hound,  whenever  any  game 
was  started,  and  had  as  often  to  be  whipped 
back. 

At  length  his  curiosity  got  a salutary  check.  A 
fat  doe  came  bounding  along  in  full  view  of  the 
whole  line.  Tonish  dismounted,  levelled  his 
rifle,  and  had  a fair  shot.  The  doe  kept  on.  He 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  stood  up  on  the  saddle 
like  a posture-master,  and  continued  gazing  after 
the  animal  as  if  certain  to  see  it  fall.  The  doe, 
however,  kept  on  its  way  rejoicing;  a laugh 
broke  out  along  the  line,  the  little  Frenchman 
slipped  quietly  into  his  saddle,  began  to  belabor 
and  blaspheme  the  wandering  pack-horses,  as  if 
they  had  been  to  blame,  and  for  some  time  we 
were  relieved  from  his  vaunting  and  vaporing. 

In  one  place  of  our  march  we  came  to  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Indian  encampment,  on  the 
banks  of  a fine  stream,  with  the  moss-grown 
skulls  of  deer  lying  here  and  there  about  it.  As 
we  were  in  the  Pawnee  country,  it  was  supposed, 
of  course,  to  have  been  a camp  of  those  formida- 
ble rovers  ; the  Doctor,  however,  after  consider- 
ing the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  lodges,  pro- 
nounced it  the  camp  of  some  bold  Delawares, 
who  had  probably  made  a brief  and  dashing  ex- 
cursion into  these  dangerous  hunting  grounds. 

Having  proceeded  some  distance  farther,  we 
observed  a couple  of  figures  on  horseback,  slowly 
moving  parallel  to  us  along  the  edge  of  a naked 
hill  about  two  miles  distant ; and  apparently  re- 
connoitring us.  There  was  a halt,  and  much  gaz- 
ing and  conjecturing.  Were  they  Indians  ? If 
Indians,  were  they  Pawnees  ? There  is  some- 
thing exciting  to  the  imagination  and  stirring  to 
the  feelings,  while  traversing  these  hostile  plains, 
in  seeing  a horseman  prowling  along  the  horizon. 
It  is  like  descrying  a sail  at  sea  in  time  of  war, 
when  it  may  be  either  a privateer  or  a pirate. 
Our  conjectures  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  recon- 
noitring the  two  horsemen  through  a small  spy- 
glass, when  they  proved  to  be  two  of  the  men  we 
had  left  at  the  camp,  who  had  set  out  to  rejoin 
us,  and  had  wandered  from  the  track. 


Our  march  this  day  was  animating  and  delight- 
ful. We  were  in  a region  of  adventure  ; break- 
ing our  way  through  a country  hitherto  untrodden 
by  white  men,  excepting  perchance  by  some  soli- 
tary trapper.  The  weather  was  in  its  perfection, 
temperate,  genial  and  enlivening;  a deep  blue 
sky  with  a few  light  feathery  clouds,  an  atmos- 
.phere  of  perfect  transparency,  an  air  pure  and 
bland,  and  a glorious  country  spreading  out  far 
antj  wide  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  an  autumnal 
day  ; but  all  silent,  lifeless,  without  a human 
habitation,  and  apparently  without  a human  in- 
habitant ! It  was  as  if  a ban  hung  over  this  fair 
but  fated  region.  The  very  Indians  dared  not 
abide  here,  but  made  it  a mere  scene  of  perilous 
enterprise,  to  hunt  for  a few  days,  and  then  away. 

After  a march  of  about  fifteen  miles  west  we 
encamped  in  a beautiful  peninsula,  made  by  the 
windings  and  doublings  of  a deep,  clear,  and  al- 
most motionless  brook,  and  covered  by  an  open 
grove  of  lofty  and  magnificent  trees.  Several 
hunters  immediately  started  forth  in  quest  of 
game  before  the  noise  of  the  camp  should  frighten 
it  from  the  vicinity.  Our  man,  Beatte,  also  took 
his  rifle  and  went  forth  alone,  in  a different  course 
from  the  rest. 

For  my  own  part,  I laid  on  the  grass  under 
the  trees,  and  built  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  very  luxury  of  rural  repose.  Indeed 
I can  scarcely  conceive  a kind  of  life  more  calcu- 
lated to  put  both  mind  and  body  in  a healthful 
tone.  A morning’s  ride  of  several  hours  diversi- 
fied by  hunting  incidents  ; an  encampment  in 
the  afternoon  under  some  noble  grove  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a stream  ; an  evening  banquet  of  venison, 
fresh  killed,  roasted,  or  broiled  on  the  coals  ; tur- 
keys just  from  the  thickets  and  wild  honey  from 
the  trees  ; and  all  relished  with  an  appetite  un- 
known to  the  gourmets  of  the  cities.  And  at 
night — suclj  sweet  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or 
waking  and  gazing  at  the  moon  and  stars,  shining 
between  the  trees ! 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  had  not 
much  reason  to  boast  of  our  larder.  But  one 
deer  had  been  killed  during  the  day,  and  none  of 
that  had  reached  our  lodge.  We  were  fain, 
therefore,  to  stay  our  keen  appetites  by  some 
scraps  of  turkey  brought  from  the  last  encamp- 
ment, eked  out  with  a slice  or  two  of  salt  pork. 
This  scarcity,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
Before  dark  a young  hunter  returned  well  laden 
with  spoil.  He  had  shot  a deer,  cut  it  up  in  an 
artist-like  style,  and,  putting  the  meat  in  a kind 
of  sack  made  of  the  hide,  had  slung  it  across  his 
shoulder  and  trudged  with  it  to  camp. 

Not  long  after,  Beatte  made  his  appearance 
with  a fat  doe  across  his  horse.  It  was  the  first 
game  he  had  brought  in,  and  I was  glad  to  see 
him  with  a trophy  that  might  efface  the  memory 
of  the  polecat.  He  laid  the  carcass  down  by  our 
fire  without  saying  a word,  and  then  turned  to 
unsaddle  his  horse  ; nor  could  any  questions  from 
us  about  his  hunting  draw  from  him  more  than 
laconic  replies.  If  Beatte,  however,  observed  this 
Indian  taciturnity  about  what  he  had  done, 
Tonish  made  up  for  it  by  boasting  of  what  he 
meant  to  do.  Now  that  we  were  in  a good  hunt- 
ing country  he  meant  to  take  the  field,  and,  if  we 
would  take  his  word  for  it,  our  lodge  would  hence- 
forth be  overwhelmed  with  game.  Luckily  .this 
talking  did  not  prevent  his  working,  the  doe  was 
skilfully  dissected,  several  fat  ribs  roasted  before 
the  fire,  the  coffee  kettle  replenished,  and  in  q 
little  while  we  were  enabled  to  indemnify  our- 
selves luxuriously  for  our  late  meagre  repast. 
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The  captain  did  not  return  until  late,  and  he 
returned  empty  handed.  He  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  his  usual  game,  the  deer,  when  he  came 
upon  the  tracks  of  a gang  of  about  sixty  elk. 
Having  never  killed  an  animal  of  the  kind,  and 
the  elk  being  at  this  moment  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion among  all  the  veteran  hunters  of  the  camp, 
he  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  fol- 
lowed the  newly  discovered  track.  After  some 
time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  elk,  and  had  several 
fair  chances  of  a shot,  but  was  anxious  to  bring 
down  a large  buck  which  kept  in  the  advance. 
Finding  at  length  there  wras  danger  of  the 
whole  gang  escaping  him,  he  fired  at  a doe. 
The  shot  took  effect,  but  the  animal  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  keep  on  for  a time  with  its  com- 
panions. From  the  tracks  of  blood  he  felt  con- 
fident it  was  mortally  wounded,  but  evening  came 
on,  he  could  not  keep  the  trail,  and  had  to  give 
up  the  search  until  morning. 

Old  Ryan  and  his  little  band  had  not  yet  re- 
joined us,  neither  had  our  young  half-breed  An- 
toine made  his  appearance.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  remain  at  our  encampment  for  the 
following  day,  to  give  time  for  all  stragglers  to 
arrive. 

The  conversation  this  evening,  among  the  old 
huntsmen,  turned  upon  the  Delaware  tribe,  one 
of  whose  encampments  we  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ; and  anecdotes  were  given  of 
their  prowess  in  war  and  dexterity  in  hunting. 
They  used  to  be  deadly  foes  of  the  Osages,  who 
stood  in  great  awe  of  their  desperate  valor,  though 
they  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  a whimsical 
cause.  “ Look  at  the  Delawares,”  would  they 
say,  “ dey  got  short  leg — no  can  run — must  stand 
and  fight  a great  heap.”  In  fact  the  Delawares 
are  rather  short  legged,  while  the  Osages  are  re- 
markable for  length  of  limb. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Delawares,  whether  of 
war  or  hunting,  are  wide  and  fearless  ; a small 
band  of  them  will  penetrate  far  into  these  dan- 
gerous find  hostile  wilds,  and  will  push  their  en- 
campments even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
daring  temper  may  be  in  some  measure  encour- 
aged by  one  of  the  superstitions  of  their  creed. 
They  believe  that  a guardian  spirit,  in  the  form 
of  a great  eagle,  watches  over  them,  hovering  in 
the  sky,  far  out  of  sight.  Sometimes,  when  well 
pleased  with  them,  he  wheels  down  into  the  lower 
regions,  and  may  be  seen  circling  with  wide- 
spread winds  against  the  white  clouds  ; at  such 
times  the  seasons  are  propitious,  the  corn  grows 
finely,  and  they  have  great  success  in  hunting. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  angry,  and  then  he 
vents  his  rage  in  the  thunder,  which  is  his  voice, 
and  the  lightning,  which  is  the  flashing  of  his  eye, 
and  strikes  dead  the  object  of  his  displeasure. 

The  Delawares  make  sacrifices  to  this  spirit,  who 
occasionally  lets  drop  a feather  from  his  wing  in 
token  of  satisfaction.  These  feathers  render  the 
wearer  invisible,  and  invulnerable.  Indeed,  the 
Indians  generally  consider  the  feathers  of  the 
eagle  possessed  of  occult  and  sovereign  virtues. 

At  one  time  a party  of  the  Delawares,  in  the 
course  of  a bold  excursion  into  the  Pawnee  hunt- 
ing grounds,  were  surrounded  on  one  of  the  great 
plains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  remnant  took 
refuge  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  isolated 
and  conical  hills  which  rise  almost  like  artificial 
mounds,  from  the  midst  of  the  prairies.  Here 
the  chief  warrior,  driven  almost  to  despair,  sacri- 
ficed his  horse  to  the  tutelar  spirit.  Suddenly 
an  enormous  eagle,  rushing  down  from  the  sky, 
bore  off  the  victim  in  his  talons,  and  mounting 


into  the  air,  dropped  a quill  feather  from  his 
wing.  The  chief  caught  it  up  with  joy,  bound  it 
to  his  forehead,  and,  leading  his  followers  down 
the  hill,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  and  without  any  one  of  his  party  re- 
ceiving a wound. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Search  for  the  Elk. — Pawnee  Stories. 

With  the  morning  dawn,  the  prime  hunters  of 
the  camp  were  all  on  the  alert,  and  set  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  beat  up  the  country  for  game. 
The  Captain’s  brother,  Sergeant  Bean,  was 
among  the  first,  and  returned  before  breakfast 
with  success,  having  killed  a fat  doe,  almost 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Captain  mounted 
his  horse,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  elk  which  he  had 
wounded  on  the  preceding  evening ; and  which, 
he  was  persuaded,  had  received  its  death-yound. 
I determined  to  join  him  in  the  search,  and  we 
accordingly  sallied  forth  together,  accompanied 
also  by  his  brother,  the  sergeant,  and  a lieuten- 
ant. Two  rangers  followed  on  foot,  to  bring 
home  the  carcass  of  the  doe  which  the  sergeant 
had  killed.  We  had  not  ridden  far,  when  we 
came  to  where  it  lay,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a beautiful  woodland  scene.  The  two 
rangers  immediately  fell  to  work,  with  true  hunt- 
ers’ skill,  to  dismember  it,  and  prepare  it  for 
transportation  to  the  camp,  while  we  continued 
on  our  course.  We  passed  along  sloping  hill- 
sides, among  skirts  of  thicket  and  scattered  forest 
trees,  until  we  came  to  a place  where  the  long 
herbage  was  pressed  down  with  numerous  elk 
beds.  Here  the  Captain  had  first  roused  the 
gang  of  elks,  and,  after  looking  about  diligently 
for  a little  while,  he  pointed  out  their  “ trail,” 
the  foot-prints  of  which  were  as  large  as  those  of 
horned  cattle.  He  now  put  himself  upon  the 
track,  and  went  quietly  forward,  the  rest  of  us 
following  him  in  Indian  file.  At  length  he  halted 
at  the  place  where  the  elk  had  been  when  shot 
at.  Spots  of  blood  on  the  surrounding  herbage 
showed  that  the  shot  had  been  effective.  The 
wounded  animal  had  evidently  kept  for  some  dis- 
tance with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  could  be  seen 
by  sprinklings  of  blood  here  and  there,  on  the 
shrubs  and  weeds  bordering  the  trail.  These  at 
length  suddenly  disappeared.  “ Somewhere  here- 
about,” said  the  Captain,  “ the  elk  must  have 
turned  off  from  the  gang.  Whenever  they  feel 
themselves  mortally  wounded,  they  will  turn 
aside,  and  seek  some  out-of-the-way  place  to  die 
alone.” 

There  was  something  in  this  picture  of  the  last 
moments  of  a wounded  deer,  to  touch  the  sym- 
pathies of  one  not  hardened  to  the  gentle  dis- 
ports of  the  chase  ; such  sympathies,  however, 
are  but  transient.  Man  is  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey  ; and,  however  changed  by  civilization, 
will  readily  relapse  into  his  instinct  for  destruc- 
tion. I found  my  ravenous  and  sanguinary  pro- 
pensities daily  growing  stronger  upon  the  prairies. 

After  looking  about  for  a little  while,  the  Cap- 
tain succeeded  in  finding  the  separate  trail  of  the 
wounded  elk,  which  turned  off  almost  at  right 
angles  from  that  of  the  herd,  and  entered  an  open 
forest  of  scattered  trees.  The  traces  of  blood 
became  more  faint  and  rare,  and  occurred  at 
greater  distances : at  length  they  ceased  alto- 
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gether,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard,  and  the 
herbage  so  much  parched  and  withered,  that  the 
foot-prints  of  the  animal  could  no  longer  be  per- 
ceived. 

“ The  elk  must  lie  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood,” said  the  Captain,  “ as  you  may  know 
by  those  turkey-buzzards  wheeling  about  in  the 
air  : for  they  always  hover  in  that  way  above 
some  carcass.  However,  the  dead  elk  cannot 
get  away,  so  let  us  follow  the  trail  of  the  living 
ones  : they  may  have  halted  at  no  great  distance, 
and  we  may  find  them  grazing,  and  get  another 
crack  at  them.” 

We  accordingly  returned,  and  resumed  the 
trail  of  the  elks,  which  led  us  a straggling  course 
over  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  scattered  oaks. 
Every  now  and  then  we  would  catch  a glimpse  of 
a deer  bounding  away  across  some  glade  of  the 
forest,  but  the  Captain  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  elk  hunt  by  such  inferior  game.  A large 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  too,  were  roused  by  the 
trampling  of  our  horses  ; some  scampered  off  as 
fast  as  their  long  legs  could  carry  them  ; others 
fluttered  up  into  the  trees,  where  they  remained 
with  outstretched  necks,  gazing  at  us.  The  Cap- 
tain would  not  allow  a rifle  to  be  discharged  at 
them,  lest  it  should  alarm  the  elk,  which  he  hoped 
to  find  in  the  vicinity.  At  length  we  came  to 
where  the  forest  ended  in  a steep  bank,  and  the 
Red  Fork  wound  its  way  below  us,  between  broad 
sandy  shores.  The  trail  descended  the  bank,  and 
we  could  trace  it,  with  our  eyes,  across  the  level 
sands,  until  it  terminated  in  the  river,  which,  it 
was  evident,  the  gang  had  forded  on  the  preced- 
ing evening. 

“ It  is  needless  to  follow  on  any  farther,”  said 
the  Captain.  “ The  elk  must  have  been  much 
frightened,  and,  after  crossing  the  river,  may 
have  kept  on  for  twenty  miles  without  stopping.” 

Our  little  party  now  divided,  the  lieutenant 
and  sergeant  making  a circuit  in  quest  of  game, 
and  the  Captain  and  myself  taking  the  direction 
of  the  camp.  On  our  way,  we  came  to  a buffalo 
track,  more  than  a year  old.  It  was  not  wider 
than  an  ordinary  footpath,  and  worn  deep  into 
the  soil ; for  these  animals  follow  each  other  in 
single  file.  Shortly  afterward,  we  met  two 
rangers  on  foot,  hunting.  They  had  wounded  an 
elk,  but  he  had  escaped;  and  in  pursuing  him, 
had  found  the  one  shot  by  the  Captain  on  the 
preceding  evening.  They  turned  back,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  it.  It  was  a noble  animal,  as  large 
as  a yearling  heifer,  and  lay  in  an  open  part  of 
the  forest,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  from 
the  place  where  it  had  been  shot.  The  turkey- 
buzzards,  which  we  had  previously  noticed,  were 
wheeling  in  the  air  above  it.  The  observation  of 
the  Captain  seemed  verified.  The  poor  animal, 
as  life  was  ebbing  away,  had  apparently  aban- 
doned its  unhurt  companions,  and  turned  aside 
to  die  alone. 

The  Captain  and  the  two  rangers  forthwith  fell 
to  work,  with  their  hunting-knives,  to  flay  and 
cut  up  the  carcass.  It  was  already  tainted  on  the 
inside,  but  ample  collops  were  cut  from  the  ribs 
and  haunches,  and  laid  in  a heap  on  the  out- 
stretched hide.  Holes  were  then  cut  along  the 
border  of  the  hide,  raw  thongs  were  passed 
through  them,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  like  a 
sack,  which  was  swung  behind  the  Captain’s  sad- 
dle. All  this  while,  the  turkey-buzzards  were 
soaring  overhead,  waiting  for  our  departure,  to 
swoop  down  and  banquet  on  the  carcass. 

The  wreck  of  the  poor  elk  being  thus  disman- 
tled, the  Captain  and  myself  mounted  our  horses, 


and  jogged  back  to  the  camp,  while  the  two  ran- 
gers resumed  their  hunting. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  I found  there  our  young 
half  breed,  Antoine.  After  separatingfrom  Beatte, 
in  the  search  after  the  stray  horses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  he  had  fallen  upon  a wrong 
track,  which  he  followed  for  several  miles,  when 
he  overtook  old  Ryan  and  his  party,  and  found 
he  had  been  following  their  traces. 

They  all  forded  the  Arkansas  about  eight  miles 
above  our  crossing  place,  and  found  their  way  to 
our  late  encampment  in  the  glen,  where  the  rear- 
guard we  had  left  behind  was  waiting  for  them. 
Antoine,  being  well  mounted,  and  somewhat  im- 
patient to  rejoin  us,  had  pushed  on  alone,  follow- 
ing our  trail,  to  our  present  encampment,  and 
bringing  the  carcass  of  a young  bear  which  he 
had  killed. 

Our  camp,  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  pre- 
sented a mingled  picture  of  bustle  and  repose. 
Some  of  the  men  were  busy  round  the  fires,  jerk- 
ing and  roasting  venison  and  bear’s  meat,  to  be 
packed  up  as  a future  supply.  Some  were  stretch- 
ing and  dressing  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  had 
killed  ; others  were  washing  their  clothes  in  the 
brook,  and  hanging  them  on  the  bushes  to  dry  ; 
while  many  were  lying  on  the  grass,  and  lazily 
gossiping  in  the  shade.  Every  now  and  then  a 
hunter  would  return,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
laden  with  game,  or  empty  handed.  Those  who 
brought  home  any  spoil,  deposited  it  at  the  Cap- 
tain’s fire,  and  then  filed  off  to  their  respective 
messes,  to  relate  their  day’s  exploits  to  their  com- 
panions. The  game  killed  at  this  camp  consisted 
of  six  deer,  one  elk,  two  bears,  and  six  or  eight 
turkeys. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  their 
wild  Indian  achievement  in  navigating  the  river, 
our  retainers  had  risen  in  consequence  among  the 
rangers  ; and  now  I found  Tonish  making  him- 
self a complete  oracle  among  some  of  the  raw  and 
inexperienced  recruits,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
wilderness.  He  had  continually  a knot  hanging 
about  him,  and  listening  to  his  extravagant  tales 
about  the  Pawnees,  with  whom  he  pretended  to 
have  had  fearful  encounters.  His  representa- 
tions, in  fact,  were  calculated  to  inspire  his  hear- 
ers with  an  awful  idea  of  the  foe  into  whose  lands 
they  were  intruding.  According  to  his  accounts, 
the  rifle  of  the  white  man  was  no  match  for  the 
bow  and  arrow  of  the  Pawnee.  When  the  rifle 
was  once  discharged,  it  took  time  and  trouble  to 
load  it  again,  and  in  the  meantime  the  enemy 
could  keep  on  launching  his  shafts  as  fast  as  he 
could  draw  his  bow.  Then  the  Pawnee,  accord- 
ing to  Tonish,  could  shoot  with  unerring  aim, 
three  hundred  yards,  and  send  his  arrow  clean 
through  and  through  a buffalo  ; nay,  he  had 
known  a Pawnee  shaft  pass  through  one  buffalo 
and  wound  another.  And  then  the  way  the  Paw- 
nees sheltered  themselves  from  the  shots  of  their 
enemy  : they  would  hang  with  one  leg  over  the 
saddle,  crouching  their  bodies  along  the  opposite 
side  of  their  horse,  and  would  shoot  their  arrows 
from  under  his  neck,  while  at  full  speed! 

If  Tonish  was  to  be  believed,  there  was  peril 
at  every  step  in  these  debatable  grounds  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Pawnees  lurked  unseen  among 
the  thickets  and  ravines.  They  had  their  scouts 
and  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  mounds  which 
command  a view  over  the  prairies,  where  they  lay 
crouched  in  the  tall  grass  ; only  now  and  then 
raising  their  heads  to  watch  the  movements  of 
any  war  or  hunting  party  that  might  be  passing 
in  lengthened  line  below.  At  night,  they  would 
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lurk  round  an  encampment ; crawling  through  the 
grass,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  a wolf,  so 
as  to  deceive  the  sentinel  on  the  outpost,  until, 
having  arrived  sufficiently  near,  they  would  speed 
an  arrow  through  his  heart,  and  retreat  undis- 
covered. In  telling  his  stories,  Tonish  would  ap- 
peal from  time  to  time  to  Beatte,  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  said  ; the  only  reply  would  be  a nod  or 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  ; the  latter  being  divided 
in  mind  between  a distaste  for  the  gasconading 
spirit  of  his  comrade,  and  a sovereign  contempt 
for  the  inexperience  of  the  young  rangers  in  all 
that  he  considered  true  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A Sick  Camp. — The  March.  — The  Disabled  Horse.  — Old 
Ryan  and  the  Stragglers. — Symptoms  of  Cha?ige  of 
Weather , and  Change  of  Humors. 

October  i8th. — We  prepared  to  march  at  the 
usual  hour,  but  word  was  brought  to  the  Captain 
that  three  of  the  rangers,  who  had  been  attacked 
with  the  measles,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  that 
another  one  was  missing.  The  last  was  an  old 
frontiersman,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  who  had 
gained  years  without  experience ; and  having 
sallied  forth  to  hunt,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
probably  lost  his  way  on  the  prairies.  A guard 
of  ten  men  was,  therefore,  to  take  care  of  the  sick, 
and  wait  for  the  straggler.  If  the  former  re- 
covered sufficiently  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  other- 
wise to  be  escorted  back  to  the  garrison. 

Taking  our  leave  of  the  sick  camp,  we  shaped 
our  course  westward,  along  the  heads  of  small 
streams,  all  wandering,  in  deep  ravines,  toward 
the  Red  Fork.  The  land  was  high  and  undu- 
lating, or  “ rolling,”  as  it  is  termed  in  the  West ; 
with  a poor  hungry  soil  mingled  with  the  sand- 
stone, which  is  unusual  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  checkered  with  harsh  forests  of  post-oak 
and  black-jack. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I received  a les- 
son on  the  importance  of  being  chary  of  one’s 
steed  on  the  prairies  The  one  I rode  on  sur- 
passed in  action  most  horses  of  the  troop,  and 
was  of  great  mettle  and  a generous  spirit.  In 
crossing  the  deep  ravines,  he  would  scramble  up 
the  steep  banks  like  a cat,  and  was  always  for 
leaping  the  narrow  runs  of  water.  I was  not 
aware  of  the  imprudence  of  indulging  him  in  such 
exertions,  until,  in  leaping  him  across  a small 
brook,  I felt  him  immediately  falter  beneath  me. 
He  limped  forward  a short  distance,  but  soon  fell 
stark  lame,  having  sprained  his  shoulder.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? He  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
troop,  and  was  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned  on 
the  prairie.  The  only  alternative  was  to  send 
him  back  to  join  the  invalids  in  the  sick  camp, 
and  to  share  their  fortunes.  Nobody,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  lead  him  back,  although  I 
offered  a liberal  reward.  Either  the  stories  of 
Tonish  about  the  Pawnees  had  spread  an  appre- 
hension of  lurking  foes,  and  imminent  perils  on 
the  prairies  ; or  there  was  a fear  of  missing  the 
trail  and  getting  lost.  At  length  two  young  men 
stepped  forward  and  agreed  to  go  in  company,  so 
that,  should  they  be  benighted  on  the  prairies, 
there  might  be  one  to  watch  while  the  other 
slept. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  consigned  to  their 


care,  and  I looked  after  him  with  a rueful  eye,  as 
he  limped  off,  for  it  seemed  as  if,  with  him,  all 
strength  and  buoyancy  had  departed  from  me. 

I looked'  round  for  a steed  to  supply  his  place, 
and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  gallant  gray  which  I 
had  transferred  at  the  Agency  to  Tonish.  The 
moment,  however,  that  I hinted  about  his  dis- 
mounting and  taking  up  with  the  supernumerary 
pony,  the  little  varlet  broke  out  into  vociferous 
remonstrances  and  lamentations,  gasping  and 
almost  strangling,  in  his  eagerness  to  give  vent 
to  -them.  I saw  that  to  unhorse  him  would  be  to 
prostrate  his  spirit  and  cut  his  vanity  to  the  quick. 
I had  not  the  heart  to  inflict  such  a wound,  or  to 
bring  down  the  poor  devil  from  his  transient  vain- 
glory ; so  I left  him  in  possession  of  his  gallant 
gray  ; and  contented  myself  with  shifting  my 
saddle  to  the  jaded  pony. 

I was  now  sensible  of  the  complete  reverse  to 
which  a horseman  is  exposed  on  the  prairies.  I 
felt  how  completely  the  spirit  of  the  rider  de- 
pended upon  his  steed.  I had  hitherto  been  able 
to  make  excursions  at  will  from  the  line,  and  to 
gallop  in  pursuit  of  any  object  of  interest  or  curi- 
osity. I was  now  reduced  to  the  tone  of  the  jaded 
animal  I bestrode,  and  doomed  to  plod  on  pa- 
tiently and  slowly  after  my  file  leader.  Above 
all,  I was  made  conscious  how  unwise  it  is,  on 
expeditions  of  the  kind,  where  a man's  life  may 
depend  upon  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  horse,  to  task  the  generous  animal  by 
any  unnecessary  exertion  of  his  powers. 

I have  observed  that  the  wary  and  experienced 
huntsmen  and  traveller  of  the  prairies  is  always 
sparing  of  his  horse,  when  on  a journey  ; never, 
except  in  emergency,  putting  him  off  of  a walk. 
The  regular  journeyings  of  frontiersmen  and  In- 
dians, when  on  a long  march,  seldom  exceed 
above  fifteen  miles  a day,  and  are  generally  about 
ten  or  twelve,  and  they  never  indulge  in  capricious 
galloping.  Many  of  those,  however,  with  whom 
I was  travelling  were  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  full  of  excitement  at  finding  themselves  in  a 
country  abounding  with  game.  It  was  impossible 
to  retain  them  in  the  sobriety  of  a march,  or  to 
keep  them  to  the  line.  As  we  broke  our  way 
through  the  coverts  and  ravines,  and  the  deer 
started  up  and  scampered  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  rifle  balls  would  whiz  after  them,  and  our 
young  hunters  dash  off  in  pursuit.  At  one  time 
they  made  a grand  burst  after  what  they  supposed 
to  be  a gang  of  bears,  but  soon  pulled  up  on  dis- 
covering them  to  be  black  wolves,  prowling  in 
company. 

After  a march  of  about  twelve  miles  we  en- 
camped, a little  after  mid-day,  on  the  borders  of 
a brook  which  loitered  through  a deep  ravine. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  old  Ryan,  the 
Nestor  of  the  camp,  made  his  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  band  of  stragglers.  He  was 
greeted  with  joyful  acclamations,  which  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
brother  woodmen.  The  little  band  came  laden 
with  venison  ; a fine  haunch  cf  which  the  vet- 
eran hunter  laid,  as  a present,  by  the  Captain’s 
fire. 

Our  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish.  both  sallied  forth, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  to  hunt.  Toward  even- 
ing the  former  returned,  with  a fine  buck  across 
his  horse.  He  laid  it  down,  as  usual,  in  silence, 
and  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  turn  his  horse 
loose.  Tonish  came  back  without  any  game,  but 
with  much  more  glory ; having  made  several 
capital  shots,  though  unluckily  the  wounded  deer 
had  all  escaped  him. 
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There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  in  the 
camp  ; for,  besides  other  game,  three  elk  had 
been  killed.  The  wary  and  veteran  woodmen 
were  all  busy  jerking  meat  against  a time  of 
scarcity  ; the  less  experienced  revelled  in  present 
abundance,  leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for 
itself. 

On  the  following  morning  (October  19th),  I 
succeeded  in  changing  my  pony  and  a reasonable 
sum  of  money  for  a strong  and  active  horse.  It 
was  a great  satisfaction  to  find  myself  once  more 
tolerably  well  mounted.  I perceived,  however, 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  from  among  the  troop,  for  the  rangers 
had  all  that  propensity  for  “ swapping,”  or,  as 
they  term  it,  “trading,”  which  pervades  the 
West.  In  the  course  of  our  expedition,  there  was 
scarcely  a horse,  rifle,  powder-horn,  or  blanket, 
that  did  not  change  owners  several  times  ; and 
one  keen  “ trader”  boasted  of  having,  by  dint 
of  frequent  bargains,  changed  a bad  horse  into 
a good  one,  and  put  a hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket. 

The  morning  was  lowering  and  sultry,  with  low 
muttering  of  distant  thunder.  The  change  of 
weather  had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
troop.  The  camp  was  unusually  sober  and  quiet ; 
there  was  none  of  the  accustomed  farmyard 
melody  of  crowing  and  cackling  at  daybreak ; 
none  of  the  bursts  of  merriment,  the  loud  jokes 
and  banterings,  that  had  commonly  prevailed 
during  the  bustle  of  equipment.  Now  and  then 
might  be  heard  a short  strain  of  a song,  a faint 
laugh,  or  a solitary  whistle ; but,  in  general, 
every  one  went  silently  and  doggedly  about  the 
duties  of  the  camp,  or  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  saddle  and  mount, 
five  horses  were  reported  as  missing ; although 
all  the  woods  and  thickets  had  been  beaten  up 
for  some  distance  round  the  camp.  Several 
rangers  were  dispatched  to  “skir”  the  country 
round  in  quest  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
thunder  continued  to  growl,  and  we  had  a pass- 
ing shower.  The  horses,  like  their  riders,  were 
affected  by  the  change  of  weather.  They  stood 
here  and  there  about  the  camp,  some  saddled 
and  bridled,  others  loose,  but  all  spiritless  and 
dozing,  with  stooping  head,  one  hind  leg  partly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  hoof, 
and  the  whole  hide  reeking  with  the  rain,  and 
sending  up  wreaths  of  vapor.  The  men,  too, 
waited  in  listless  groups  the  return  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  horses  ; now 
and  then  turning  up  an  anxious  eye  to  the  drifting 
clouds,  which  boded  an  approaching  storm. 
Gloomy  weather  inspires  gloomy  thoughts.  Some 
expressed  fears  that  we  were  dogged  by  some 
party  of  Indians,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  in 
the  night.  The  most  prevalent  apprehension, 
however,  was,  that  they  had  returned  on  their 
traces  to  our  last  encampment,  or  had  started  off 
on  a direct  line  for  Fort  Gibson.  In  this  respect, 
the  instinct  of  horses  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  pigeon.  They  will  strike  for  home  by  a 
direct  course,  passing  through  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness which  they  have  never  before  traversed. 

After  delaying  until  the  morning  was  somewhat 
advanced,  a lieutenant  with  a guard  was  appointed 
to  await  the  return  of  the  rangers,  and  we  set  off 
on  our  day’s  journey,  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers  ; much’,  as  I thought,  to  the  discom- 
posure of  some  of  the  troop,  who  intimated  that 
we  might  prove  too  weak-handed,  in  case  of  an 
encounter  with  the  Pawnees. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Thunder-Storm  on  the  Prairies. — The  Storm  Encamp - 
mcnt. — Night  Scene. — Indian  Stories. — A Fright- 
ened Horse. 

OUR  march  for  a part  of  the  day,  lay  a little  to 
the  south  of  west,  through  straggling  forests  of 
the  kind  of  low  scrubbed  trees  already  mentioned, 
called  “ post-oaks,”  and  “ black-jacks.”  The 
soil  of  these  “ oak  barrens  ” is  loose  and  unsound  ; 
being  little  better  at  times  than  a mere  quicksand, 
in  which,  in  rainy  weather,  the  horse’s  hoof  slips 
from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  sinks  in  a 
rotten,  spongy  turf,  to  the  fetlock.  Such  was  the 
case  at  present  in  consequence  of  successive 
thunder-showers,  through  which  we  draggled  along 
in  dogged  silence.  Several  deer  were  roused  by 
our  approach,  and  scudded  across  the  forest 
glades  ; but  no  one,  as  formerly,  broke  the  line 
of  march  to  pursue  them.  At  one  time,  we 
passed  the  bones  and  horns  of  a buffalo,  and  at 
another  time  a buffalo  track,  not  above  three 
days  old.  These  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  this 
grand  game  of  the  prairies,  had  a reviving  effect 
on  the  spirits  of  our  huntsmen  ; but  it  was  of 
transient  duration. 

In  crossing  a prairie  of  moderate  extent,  ren- 
dered little  better  than  a slippery  bog  by  the  re- 
cent showers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a violent 
thunder-gust.  The  rain  came  rattling  upon  us  in 
torrents,  and  spattered  up  like  steam  along  the 
ground  ; the  whole  landscape  was  suddenly 
wrapped  in  gloom  that  gave  a vivid  effect  to  the 
intense  sheets  of  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
seemed  to  burst  over  our  very  heads,  and  was 
reverberated  by  the  groves  and  forests  that 
checkered  and  skirted  the  prairie.  Man  and 
beast  were  so  pelted,  drenched,  and  confounded, 
that  the  line  was  thrown  in  complete  confusion  ; 
some  of  the  horses  were  so  frightened  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable,  and  our  scattered  caval- 
cade looked  like  a tempest-tossed  fleet,  driven 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
wave. 

At  length,  at  half  past  two  o’clock,  we  came  to 
a halt,  and  gathering  together  our  forces,  en- 
camped in  an  open  and  lofty  grove,  with  a prairie 
on  one  side  and  a stream  on  the  other.  The 
forest  immediately  rang  with  the  sound  of  the 
axe,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  Huge  fires 
were  soon  blazing  ; blankets  were  stretched  be- 
fore them,  by  way  of  tents  ; booths  were  hastily 
reared  of  bark  and  skins  ; every  fire  had  its 
group  drawn  close  round  it,  drying  and  warming 
themselves,  or  preparing  a comforting  meal. 
Some  of  the  rangers  were  discharging  and  clean- 
ing their  rifles,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
rain  ; while  the  horses,  relieved  from  their  sad- 
dles and  burdens,  rolled  in  the  wet  grass. 

The  showers  continued  from  time  to  time,  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Before  dark,  our  horses 
were  gathered  in  and  tethered  about  the  skirts  of 
the  camp,  within  the  outposts,  through  fear  of 
Indian  prowlers,  who  are  apt  to  take  advantage 
of  stormy  nights  for  their  depredations  and  as- 
saults. As  the  night  thickened,  the  huge  fires 
became  more  and  more  luminous  ; lighting  up 
masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  leaving 
other  parts  of  the  grove  in  deep  gloom.  Every 
fire  had  its  goblin  group  around  it,  while  the  teth- 
ered horses  were  dimly  seen,  like  spectres, 
among  the  thickets ; excepting  that  here  and 
there  a gray  one  stood  out  in  bright  relief. 

The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy 
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glare  of  the  fires,  resembled  a vast  leafy  dome, 
walled  in  by  opaque  darkness  ; but  every  now 
and  then  two  or  three  quivering  flashes  of  light- 
ning in  quick  succession,  would  suddenly  reveal 
avast  champaign  country,  where  fields  and  forests, 
and  running  streams,  would  start,  as  it  were,  into 
existence  for  a few  brief  seconds,  and,  before  the 
eye  could  ascertain  them,  vanish  again  into 
gloom. 

A thunder-storm  on  a prairie,  as  upon  the 
ocean,  derives  grandeur  and  sublimity  from  the 
wild  and  boundless  waste  over  which  it  rages  and 
bellows.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  awful 
phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence  to  the  poor  savages,  and  that 
they  should  consider  the  thunder  the  angry  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  As  our  half-breeds  sat  gos- 
siping round  the  fire,  I drew  from  them  some  of 
the  notions  entertained  on  the  subject  by  their 
Indian  friends.  The  latter  declare  that  extin- 
guished thunderbolts  are  sometimes  picked  up 
by  hunters  on  the  prairies,  who  use  them  for  the 
heads  of  arrows  and  lances,  and  that  any  warrior 
thus  armed  is  invincible.  Should  a thunder- 
storm occur,  however,  during  battle,  he  is  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  thunder,  and  never 
heard  of  more. 

A warrior  of  the  Konza  tribe,  hunting  on  a 
prairie,  was  overtaken  by  a storm,  and  struck 
down  senseless  by  the  thunder.  On  recovering, 
he  beheld  the  thunderbolt  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  a horse  standing  beside  it.  Snatching  up 
the  bolt,  he  sprang  upon  the  horse,  but  found, 
too  late,  that  he  was  astride  of  the  lightning.  In 
an  instant  he  was  whisked  away  over  prairies  and 
forests,  and  streams  and  deserts,  until  he  was 
flung  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ; whence,  on  recovering,  it  took  him  several 
months  to  return  to  his  own  people. 

This  story  reminded  me  of  an  Indian  tradition, 
related  by  a traveller,  of  the  fate  of  a warrior  who 
saw  the  thunder  lying  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
beautifully  wrought  moccason  on  each  side  of  it. 
Thinking  he  had  found  a prize,  he  put  on  the 
moccasons  ; but  they  bore  him  away  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  whence  he  never  returned. 

These  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  but  they 
had  a wild  and  romantic  interest  heard  from  the 
lips  of  half-savage  narrators,  round  a hunter’s 
fire,  on  a stormy  night,  with  a forest  on  one  side, 
and  a howling  waste  on  the  other  ; and  where, 
peradventure,  savage  foes  might  be  lurking  in  the 
outer  darkness. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a loud 
clap  of  thunder,  followed  immediately  by  the 
sound  of  a horse  galloping  off  madly  into  the 
waste.  Every  one  listened  in  mute  silence.  The 
hoofs  resounded  vigorously  for  a time,  but  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  died  away  in  re- 
mote distance. 

When  the  sound  was  no  longer  to  be  heard, 
the  listeners  turned  to  conjecture  what  could 
have  caused  this  sudden  scamper.  Some  thought 
the  horse  had  been  startled  by  the  thunder ; 
others,  that  some  lurking  Indian  had  galloped  off 
with  him.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the 
usual  mode  with  the  Indians  is  to  steal  quietly 
upon  the  horse,  take  off  his  fetters,  mount  him 
gently,  and  walk  him  off  as  silently  as  possible, 
leading  off  others,  without  any  unusual  stir  or 
noise  to  disturb  the  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  as  a common 
practice  with  the  Indians,  to  creep  among  a 
troop  of  horses  when  grazing  at  night,  mount  one 
quietly,  and  then  start  off  suddenly  at  full  speed, 


Nothing  is  so  contagious  among  horses  as  a 
panic  ; one  sudden  break-away  of  this  kind,  will 
sometimes  alarrh  the  whole  troop,  and  they  will 
set  off,  helter-skelter,  after  the  leader. 

Every  one  who  had  a horse  grazing  on  the 
skirts  of  the  camp  was  uneasy,  lest  his  should  be 
the  fugitive  ; but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  fact  until  morning.  Those  who  had  tethered 
their  horses  felt  more  secure  ; though  horses  thus 
tied  up,  and  limited  to  a short  range  at  night, 
are  apt  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and  strength,  during  a 
long  march  ; and  many  of  the  horses  of  the 
troop  already  gave  signs  of  being  wayworn. 

After  a gloomy  and  unruly  night,  the  morning 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  a glorious  sunrise 
transformed  the  whole  landscape,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  late  dreary  wilderness  brightened  into  a fine 
open  country,  with  stately  groves,  and  clumps  of 
oaks  of  a gigantic  size,  some  of  which  stood  sin- 
gly, as  if  planted  for  ornament  and  shade,  in  the 
midst  of  rich  meadows  ; while  our  horses,  scat- 
tered about,  and  grazing  under  them,  gave  to  the 
whole  the  air  of  a noble  park.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  were  so  far  in  the  wilds 
beyond  the  residence  of  man.  Our  encampment, 
alone,  had  a savage  appearance  ; with  its  rude 
tents  of  skins  and  blankets,  and  its  columns  of 
blue  smoke  rising  among  the  trees. 

The  first  care  in  the  morning,  was  to  look  after 
our  horses.  Some  of  them  had  wandered  to  a 
distance,  but  all  were  fortunately  found  ; even 
the  one  whose  clattering  hoofs  had  caused  such 
uneasiness  in  the  night.  He  had  come  to  a halt 
about  a mile  from  the  camp,  and  was  found 
quietly  grazing  near  a brook.  The  bugle  sounded 
for  departure  about  half-past  eight.  As  we  were 
in  greater  risk  of  Indian  molestation  the  farther 
we  advanced,  our  line  was  formed  with  more  pre- 
cision than  heretofore.  Every  one  had  his  sta- 
tion assigned  him,  and  was  forbidden  to  leave  it 
in  pursuit  of  game,  without  special  permission. 
The  pack-horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  and  a strong  guard  in  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A Grand  Prairie.  — Cliff  Castle. — Buffalo  Tracks. — Deer 
Hunted  by  Wolves. — Cross  Timber. 

After  a toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through 
a country  cut  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  en- 
tangled by  thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a grand 
prairie.  Here  one  of  the  characteristic  scenes 
of  the  Far  West  broke  upon  us.  An  immense 
extent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
rolling  country,  with  here  and  there  a clump  ot 
trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a ship  at 
sea ; the  landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its 
vastness  and  simplicity.  To  the  southwest,  on 
the  summit  of  a hill,  was  a singular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembling  a ruined  fortress.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle, 
crowning  a height  in  the  midst  of  a lonely  Span- 
ish landscape.  To  this  hill  we  gave  the  name  of 
Cliff  Castle. 

The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  dif- 
fered in  the  character  of  their  vegetation  from 
those  through  which  I had  hitherto  passed.  In- 
stead of  a profusion  of  tall  flowering  plants  and 
long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered  with  a 
shorter  growth  of  herbage  called  buffalo  grass, 
somewhat  coarse,  but,  at  the  proper  seasons,  af- 
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fording  excellent  and  abundant  pasturage.  At 
present  it  was  growing  wiry,  and  in  many  places 
was  too  much  parched  for  grazing. 

The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but 
somewhat  arid  season  called  the  Indian  Summer. 
There  was  a smoky  haze  in  the  atmosphere  that 
tempered  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  into  a 
golden  tint,  softening  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  giving  a vagueness  to  the  outlines  of 
distant  objects.  This  haziness  was  daily  increas- 
ing, and  was  attributed  to  the  burning  of  distant 
prairies  by  the  Indian  hunting  parties. 

We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  before 
we  came  to  where  deeply  worn  footpaths  were 
seen  traversing  the  country  : sometimes  two  or 
three  would  keep  on  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
but  a few  paces  apart.  These  were  pronounced 
to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves 
had  passed.  There  were  tracks  also  of  horses, 
which  were  observed  with  some  attention  by  our 
experienced  hunters.  They  could  not  be  the 
tracks  of  wild  horses,  as  there  were  no  prints  of 
the  hoofs  of  colts  ; all  were  full-grown.  As  the 
horses  evidently  were  not  shod,  it  was  concluded 
they  must  belong  to  some  hunting  party  of 
Pawnees.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the 
tracks  of  a single  horse,  with  shoes,  were  discov- 
ered. This  might  be  the  horse  of  a Cherokee 
hunter,  or  perhaps  a horse  stolen  from  the  whites 
of  the  frontier.  Thus,  in  traversing  these  peril- 
ous wastes,  every  footprint  and  dint  of  hoof  be- 
comes matter  of  cautious  inspection  and  shrewd 
surmise  ; and  the  question  continually  is,  whether 
it  be  the  trace  of  friend  or  foe,  whether  of  recent 
or  ancient  date,  and  whether  the  being  that 
made  it  be  out  of  reach,  or  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

We  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  game 
country  : as  we  proceeded,  we  repeatedly  saw 
deer  to  the  right  and  left,  bounding  off  for  the 
coverts;  but  their  appearance  no  longer  excited 
the  same  eagerness  to  pursue.  In  passing  along 
a slope  of  the  prairie,  between  two  rolling  swells 
of  land,  we  came  in  sight  of  a genuine  natural 
hunting  match.  A pack  of  seven  black  wolves 
and  one  white  one  were  in  full  chase  of  a buck, 
which  they  had  nearly  tired  down.  They  crossed 
the  line  of  our  march  without  apparently  perceiv- 
ing us ; we  saw  them  have  a fair  run  of  nearly 
a mile,  gaining  upon  the  buck  until  they  were 
leaping  upon  his  haunches,  when  he  plunged 
down  a ravine.  Some  of  our  party  galloped  to 
a rising  ground  commanding  a view  of  the 
ravine.  The  poor  buck  was  completely  beset, 
some  on  his  flanks,  some  at  his  throat ; he  made 
two  or  three  struggles  and  desperate  bounds,  but 
was  dragged  down,  overpowered,  and  torn  to 
pieces.  The  black  wolves,  in  their  ravenous 
hunger  and  fury,  took  no  notice  of  the  distant 
group  of  horsemen  ; but  the  white  wolf,  appar- 
ently less  game,  abandoned  the  prey,  and  scam- 
pered over  hill  and  dale,  rousing  various  deer 
that  were  crouched  in  the  hollows,  and  which 
bounded  off  likewise  in  different  directions.  It 
was  altogether  a wild  scene,  worthy  of  the  “ hunt- 
ing grounds.” 

We  now  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Red 
Fork,  winding  its  turbid  course  between  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  through  a vast  and  magnificent 
landscape.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  rivers 
are  always  varied  in  this  way  with  woodland,  so 
beautifully  interspersed  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
laid  out  by  the  hand  of  taste  ; and  they  only 
war/t  here  and  there  a village  spire,  the  battle- 
ments of  a castle,  or  the  turrets  of  an  old  family 


mansion  rising  from  among  the  trees,  to  rival  the 
most  ornamented  scenery  of  Europe. 

About  midday  we  reached  the  edge  of  that 
scattered  belt  of  forest  land,  about  forty  miles  in 
width,  which  stretches  across  the  country  from 
north  to  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red 
River,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  prai- 
ries, and  commonly  called  the  “ Cross  Timber.” 
On  the  skirts  of  this  forest  land,  just  on  the  edge 
of  a prairie,  we  found  traces  of  a Pawnee  en- 
campment of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
lodges,  showing  that  the  party  must  have  been 
numerous.  The  skull  of  a buffalo  lay  near  the 
camp,  and  the  moss  which  had  gathered  on  it 
proved  that  the  encampment  was  at  least  a year 
old.  About  half  a mile  off  we  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  grove,  watered  by  a fine  spring  and 
rivulet.  Our  day’s  journey  had  been  about  four- 
teen miles. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoined 
by  two  of  Lieutenant  King’s  party,  which  we 
had  left  behind  a few  days  before,  to  look  after 
stray  horses.  All  the  horses  had  been  found, 
though  some  had  wandered  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles.  The  lieutenant,  with  seventeen 
of  his  companions,  had  remained  at  our  last 
night’s  encampment  to  hunt,  having  come  upon 
recent  traces  of  buffalo.  They  had  also  seen  a 
fine  wild  horse,  which,  however,  had  galloped  off 
with  a speed  that  defied  pursuit. 

Confident  anticipations  were  now  indulged, 
that  on  the  following  day  we  should  meet  with 
buffalo,  and  perhaps  with  wild  horses,  and  every 
one  was  in  spirits.  We  needed  some  excitement 
of  the  kind,  for  our  young  men  were  growing 
weary  of  marching  and  encamping  under  re- 
straint, and  provisions  this  day  were  scanty. 
The  Captain  and  several  of  the  rangers  went  out 
hunting,  but  brought  home  nothing  but  a small 
deer  and  a few  turkeys.  Our  two  men,  Beatte 
and  Tonish,  likewise  went  out.  The  former  re- 
turned with  a deer  athwart  his  horse,  which,  as 
usual,  he  laid  down  by  our  lodge,  and  said  noth- 
ing. Tonish  returned  with  no  game,’  but  with  his 
customary  budget  of  wonderful  tales.  Both  he 
and  the  deer  had  done  marvels.  Not  one  had 
come  within  the  lure  of  his  rifle  without  being 
hit  in  a mortal  part,  yet,  strange  to  say,  every 
one  had  kept  on  his  way  without  flinching.  We 
all  determined  that,  from  the  accuracy  of  his  aim, 
Tonish  must  have  shot  with  charmed  balls,  but 
that  every  deer  had  a charmed  life.  The  most 
important  intelligence  brought  by  him,  however, 
was,  that  he  had  seen  the  fresh  tracks  of  several 
wild  horses.  He  now  considered  himself  upon 
the  eve  of  great  exploits,  for  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  glorified  himself  more  than  his 
skill  in  horse-catching. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hunter's  Anticipations. — The  Rugged  Ford. — A Wild 
Horse. 

October  2 1 st. — This  morning  the  camp  was  in  a 
bustle  at  an  early  hour  : the  expectation  of  falling 
in  with  buffalo  in  the  course  of  the  day  roused 
every  one’s  spirit.  There  was  a continual  cracking 
of  rifles,  that  they  might  be  reloaded  : the  shot  was 
drawn  off  from  double-barrelled  guns,  and  balls 
were  substituted.  Tonish,  however,  prepared 
chiefly  for  a campaign  against  wild  horses.  He 
took  the  field,  with  a coil  of  cordage  hung  at  his 
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saddle-bow,  and  a couple  of  white  wands,  some- 
thinglike fishing-rods,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
with  forked  ends.  The  coil  of  cordage  thus  used 
in  hunting  the  wild  horse,  is  called  a lariat,  and 
answers  to  the  lasso  of  South  America.  It  is  not 
flung,  however,  in  the  graceful  and  dexterous 
Spanish  style.  The  hunter,  after  a hard  chase, 
when  he  succeeds  in  getting  almost  head  and 
head  with  the  wild  horse,  hitches  the  running 
noose  of  the  lariat  over  his  head  by  means  of  the 
forked  stick ; then  letting  him  have  the  full 
length  of  the  cord,  plays  him  like  a fish,  and 
chokes  him  into  subjection. 

All  this  Tonish  promised  to  exemplify  to  our 
full  satisfaction  ; w'e  had  not  much  confidence  in 
his  success,  and  feared  he  might  knock  up  a good 
horse  in  a headlong  gallop  after  a bad  one,  for, 
like  all  the  French  creoles,  he  was  a merciless 
hard  rider.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
keep  a sharp  eye  upon  him,  and  to  check  his 
sallying  propensities. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  morning’s 
march,  when  we  were  checked  by  a deep  stream, 
running  along  the  bottom  of  a thickly  wooded 
ravine.  After  coasting  it  for  a couple  of  miles, 
we  came  to  a fording  place  ; but  to  get  down  to 
it  was  the  difficulty,  for  the  banks  were  steep  and 
crumbling,  and  overgrown  with  forest  trees, 
mingled  with  thickets,  brambles,  and  grapevines. 
At  length  the  leading  horseman  broke  his  way 
through  the  thicket,  and  his  horse,  putting  his 
feet  together,  slid  down  the  black  crumbling 
bank,  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  stream  ; then 
floundering  across,  with  mud  and  water  up  to 
the  saddle-girths,  he  scrambled  up  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  arrived  safe  on  level  ground. 
The  whole  line  followed  pell-mell  after  the 
leader,  and  pushing  forward  in  close  order,  In- 
dian file,  they  crowded  each  other  down  the  bank 
and  into  the  stream.  Some  of  the  horsemen 
missed  the  ford,  and  were  soused  over  head  and 
ears  ; one  was  unhorsed,  and  plumped  head  fore- 
most into  the  middle  of  the  stream:  for  my  own 
part,  while  pressed  forward,  and  hurried  over  the 
bank  by  those  behind  me,  I was  interrupted  by  a 
grape-vine,  as  thick  as  a cable*  which  hung  in  a 
festoon  as  low  as  the  saddle-bow,  and,  dragging 
me  from  the  saddle,  threw  me  among  the  feet  of 
the  trampling  horses.  Fortunately,  I escaped 
without  injury,  regained  my  steed,  crossed  the 
stream  without  further  difficulty,  and  was  enabled 
to  join  in  the  merriment  occasioned  by  the  ludi- 
crous disasters. 

It  is  at  passes  like  this  that  occur  the  most 
dangerous  ambuscades  and  sanguinary  surprises  of 
Indian  warfare.  A party  of  savages  well  placed 
among  the  thickets,  might  have  made  sad  havoc 
among  our  men,  while  entangled  in  the  ravine. 

We  now  came  out  upon  a vast  and  glorious 
prairie,  spreading  out  beneath  the  golden  beams 
of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  deep  and  frequent 
traces  of  buffalo,  showed  it  to  be  one  of  their 
favorite  grazing  grounds  ; yet  none  were  to  be 
seen.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  were 
overtaken  by  the  lieutenant  and  seventeen  men, 
who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  came  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  buffaloes  ; having  killed  three 
on  the  preceding  day.  One  of  the  rangers,  how- 
ever, had  little  luck  to  boast  of  ; his  horse  having 
taken  fright  at  sight  of  the  buffaloes,  thrown  his 
rider,  and  escaped  into  the  woods. 

The  excitement  of  our  hunters,  both  young  and 
old,  now  rose  almost  to  fever  height ; scarce  any 
of  them  having  ever  encountered  any  of  this  far- 
famed  game  of  the  prairies.  Accordingly,  when 


in  the  course  of  the  day  the  cry  of  buffalo  ! buf- 
falo ! rose  from  one  part  of  tbe  line,  the  whole 
troop  w'ere  thrown  in  agitation.  We  were  just 
then  passing  throtlgh  a beautiful  part  of  the 
prairie,  finely  diversified  by  hills  and  slopes,  and 
woody  dells,  and  high,  stately  groves.  Those 
who  had  given  the  alarm,  pointed  out  a large 
black-looking  animal,  slowly  moving  along  the 
side  of  a rising  ground,  about  two  miles  off.  The 
ever- ready  Tonish  jumped  up,  and  stood  with  his 
feet  on  the  saddle,  and  his  forked  sticks  in  his 
hands,  like  a posture-master  or  scaramouch  at  a 
circus,  just  ready  for  a feat  of  horsemanship. 
After  gazing  at  the  animal  for  a moment,  which 
he  could  have  seen  full  as  well  without  rising  from 
his  stirrups,  he  pronounced  it  a wild  horse  ; and 
dropping  again  into  his  saddle,  was  about  to 
dash  off  full  tilt  in  pursuit,  when,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible chagrin,  he  wras  called  back,  and  ordered 
to  keep  to  his  post,  in  rear  of  the  baggage  horses. 

The  Captain  and  two  of  his  officers  now  set  off 
to  reconnoitre  the  game.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Captain,  who  was  an  admirable  marksman,  to 
endeavor  to  crease  the  horse ; that  is  to  say,  to 
hit  him  with  a rifle  ball  in  the  ridge  of  the  neck. 
A wound  of  this  kind  paralyzes  a horse  for  a mo- 
ment; he  falls  to  the  ground,  and  maybe  secured 
before  he  recovers.  It  is  a cruel  expedient,  how- 
ever, for  an  ill-directed  shot  may  kill  or  maim  the 
noble  animal. 

As  the  Captain  and  his  companions  moved  off 
laterally  and  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  the  horse, 
we  continued  our  course  forward  ; watching  in- 
tently, however,  the  movements  of  the  game. 
The  horse  moved  quietly  over  the  profile  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  disappeared  behind  it.  The 
Captain  and  his  party  were  likewise  soon  hidden 
by  an  intervening  hill. 

After  a time,  the  horse  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  our  right,  just  ahead  of  the  line, 
emerging  out  of  a small  valley,  on  a brisk  trot ; 
having  evidently  taken  the  alarm.  At  sight  of  us 
he  stopped  short,  gazed  at  us  for  an  instant  with 
surprise,  then  tossing  up  his  head,  trotted  off  in 
fine  style,  glancing  at  us  first  over  one  shoulder, 
then  over  the  other,  his  ample  mane  and  tail 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Having  dashed  through 
a skirt  of  thicket,  that  looked  like  a hedge-row, 
he  paused  in  the  open  field  beyond,  glanced  back 
at  us  again,  with  a beautiful  bend  of  the  neck, 
snuffed  the  air,  then  tossing  his  head  again,  broke 
into  a gallop,  and  took  refuge  in  a wood. 

It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  seen  a horse 
scouring  his  native  wilderness  in  all  the  pride  and 
freedom  of  his  nature.  How  different  from  the 
poor,  mutilated,  harnessed,  checked,  reined-up 
victim  of  luxury,  caprice,  and  avarice,  in  our 
cities  ! 

After  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  we  en- 
camped about  one  o’clock,  that  our  hunters 
might  have  time  to  procure  a supply  of  provisions. 
Our  encampment  was  in  a spacious  grove  of  lofty 
oaks  and  walnuts,  free  from  underwood,  on  the 
border  of  a brook.  While  unloading  the  pack- 
horses,  our  little  Frenchman  was  loud  in  his 
complaints  at  having  been  prevented  from  pur- 
suing the  wild  horse,  which  he  would  certainly 
have  taken.  In  the  meantime.  I.  saw  our  half- 
breed,  Beatte,  quietly  saddle  his  best  horse,  a 
powerful  steed  of  half-savage  race,  hang  a lariat 
at  the  saddle-bow,  take  a rifle  and  forked  stick  in 
hand,  and,  mounting,  depart  from  the  camp  with- 
out saying  a word.  It  was  evident  he  was  go- 
ing off  in  quest  of  the  wild  horse,  but  was  disposed 
to  hunt  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CAMP  OF  THE  WILD  HORSE. 

Hunter  s Stories. — Habits  of  the  Wild  Horse.  — The  Half- 
Breed  and  his  Prize. — A Horse  Chase. — A Wild 
Spirit  Tamed. 

We  had  encamped  in  a good  neighborhood  for 
game,  as  the  reports  of  rifles  in  various  directions 
speedily  gave  notice.  One  of  our  hunters  soon 
returned  with  the  meat  of  a doe,  tied  up  in  the 
skin,  and  slung  across  his  shoulders.  Another 
brought  a fat  buck  across  his  horse.  Two  other 
deer  were  brought  in,  and  a number  of  turkeys. 
All  the  game  was  thrown  down  in  front  of  the 
Captain’s  fire,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  va- 
rious messes.  The  spits  and  camp  kettles  were 
soon  in  full  employ,  and  throughout  the  evening 
there  was  a scene  of  hunter’s  feasting  and  profu- 
sion. 

We  had  been  disappointed  this  day  in  our 
hopes  of  meeting  with  buffalo,  but  the  sight  of  the 
wild  horse  had  been  a great  novelty,  and  gave  a 
turn  to  the  conversation  of  the  camp  for  the  even- 
ing. There  were  several  anecdotes  told  of  a fa- 
mous gray  horse,  which  has  ranged  the  prairies  of 
this  neighborhood  for  six  or  seven  years,  setting 
at  naught  every  attempt  of  the  hunters  to  capture 
him.  They  say  he  can  pace  and  rack  (or  amble) 
faster  than  the  fleetest  horses  can  run.  Equally 
marvellous  accounts  were  given  of  a black  horse 
on  the  Brazos,  who  grazed  the  prairies  on  that 
river’s  bank  in  Texas.  For  years  he  outstripped 
all  pursuit.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide ; 
offers  were  made  for  him  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  dollars ; the  boldest  and  most  hard- 
riding  hunters  tried  incessantly  to  make  prize  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  fell  a victim  to 
his  gallantry,  being  decoyed  under  a tree  by  a 
tame  mare,  and  a noose  dropped  over  his  head 
by  a boy  perched  among  the  branches. 

The  capture  of  a wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most 
favorite  achievements  of  the  prairie  tribes  ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  Indian 
hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves.  The  wild 
horses  which  range  those  vast  grassy  plains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, are  of  various  forms  and  colors,  betraying 
their  various  descents.  Some  resemble  the  com- 
mon English  stock,  and  are  probably  descended 
from  horses  which  have  escaped  from  our  border 
settlements.  Others  are  of  a low  but  strong  make, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Andalusian  breed, 
brought  out  by  the  Spanish  discoverers. 

Some  fanciful  speculatists  have  seen  in  them 
descendants  of  the  Arab  stock,  brought  into 
Spain  from  Africa,  and  thence  transferred  to  this 
country  ; and  have  pleased  themselves  with  the 
idea,  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure 
coursers  of  the  desert,  that  once  bore  Mahomet 
and  his  warlike  disciples  across  the  sandy  plains 
of  Arabia. 

The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  have  come  with 
the  steed.  The  introduction  of  the  horse  on  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  Far  West,  changed  "the 
whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inhabitants.  It  gave 
them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of  sudden 
and  distant  change  of  place,  so  dear  to  the  roving 
propensities  of  man.  Instead  of  lurking  in  the 
depths  of  gloomy  forests,  and  patiently  threading 
the  mazes  of  a tangled  wilderness  on  foot,  like  his 
brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian  of  the  West  is  a 
rover  of  the  plain  ; he  leads  a brighter  and  more 
frunshiny  life ; almost  always  on  horseback, 


on  vast  flowery  prairies  and  under  cloudless 
skies. 

I was  lying  by  the  Captain’s  fire,  late  in  the 
evening,  listening  to  the  stories  about  those 
coursers  of  the  prairies,  and  weaving  speculations 
of  my  own,  when  there  was  a clamor  of  voices  and 
a loud  cheering  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp ; 
and  word  was  passed  that  Beatte,  the  half-breed, 
had  brought  in  a wild  horse. 

In  an  instant  every  fire  was  deserted  ; the  whole 
camp  crowded  to  see  the  Indian  and  his  prize. 
It  was  a colt  about  two  years  old,  well  grown, 
finely  limbed,  with  bright  prominent  eyes,  and  a 
spirited  yet  gentle  demeanor.  He  gazed  about 
him  with  an  air  of  mingled  stupefaction  and  sur- 
prise, at  the  men,  the  horses,  and  the  camp-fires; 
while  the  Indian  stood  before  him  with  folded 
arms,  having  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  cord 
which  noosed  his  captive,  and  gazing  on  him  with 
a most  imperturbable  aspect.  Beatte,  as  I have 
before  observed,  has  a greenish  olive  complexion, 
with  a strongly  marked  countenance,  not  unlike 
the  bronze  casts  of  Napoleon;  and  as  he  stood 
before  his  captive  horse,  with  folded  arms  and 
fixed  aspect,  he  looked  more  like  a statue  than  a 
man. 

If  the  horse,  however,  manifested  the  least 
restiveness,  Beatte  would  immediately  worry 
him  with  the  lariat,  jerking  him  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  so  as  almost  to  throw  him  on 
the  ground  ; when  he  had  thus  rendered  him 
passive,  he  would  resume  his  statue-like  attitude 
and  gaze  at  him  in  silence. 

The  whole  scene  was  singularly  wild  ; the  tall 
grove,  partially  illumined  by  the  flashing  fires  of 
the  camp,  the  horses  tethered  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  the  carcasses  of  deer  hanging 
around,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  vdld  hunts- 
man and  his  wild  horse,  with  an  admiring  throng 
of  rangers,  almost  as  wild. 

In  the  eagerness  of  their  excitement,  several  of 
the  young  rangers  sought  to  get  the  horse  by 
purchase  or  barter,  and  even  offered  extravagant 
terms  ; but  Beatte  declined  all  their  offers.  “You 
give  great  price  now  ; ” said  he,  “ to-morrow  y >u 
be  sorry,  and  take  back,  and  say  d — d Indian  ! ” 

The  young  men  importuned  him  with  questio  ns 
about  the  mode  in  which  he  took  the  horse,  but 
his  answers  were  dry  and  laconic  ; he  evidently 
retained  some  pique  at  having  been  undervalued 
and  sneered  at  by  them  ; and  at  the  same  time 
looked  down  upon  them  with  contempt  as  green- 
horns, little  versed  in  the  noble  science  of  wood- 
craft. 

Afterward,  however,  when  he  was  seated  by 
our  fire,  I readily  drew  from  him  an  account  of 
his  exploit ; for,  though  taciturn  among  stran- 
gers, and  little  prone  to  boast  of  his  actions,  yet 
his  taciturnity,  like  that  of  all  Indians,  had  its 
times  of  relaxation. 

He  informed  me,  that  on  leaving  the  camp,  he 
had  returned  to  the  place  where  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  wild  horse.  Soon  getting  upon  its  track, 
he  followed  it  to  the  bank^  of  the  river.  Here, 
the  prints  being  more  distinct  in  the  sand,  he 
perceived  that  one  of  the  hoofs  was  broken  and 
defective,  so  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  camp,  he  came  upon 
a gang  of  six  horses,  which  immediately  made  for 
the  river.  He  pursued  them  across  the  stream, 
left  his  rifle  on  the  river  bank,  and  putting  his 
horse  to  full  speed,  soon  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives. He  attempted  to  noose  one  of  them,  but 
the  lariat  hitched  on  one  of  his  ears,  and  he 
shook  it  off.  The  horses  dashed  up  a hill,  he 
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followed  hard  at  their  heels,  when,  of  a sudden, 
he  saw  their  tails  whisking  in  the  air,  and  they 
plunging  down  a precipice.  It  was  too  late  to 
stop.  He  shut  his  eyes,  held  in  his  breath,  and 
went  over  with  them — neck  or  nothing.  The  de- 
scent was  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  but 
they  all  came  down  safe  upon  a sandy  bot- 
tom. 

He  now  succeeded  in  throwing  his  noose  round 
a fine  young  horse.  As  he  galloped  alongside 
of  him,  the  two  horses  passed  each  side  of  a 
sapling,  and  the  end  of  the  lariat  was  jerked  out 
of  his  hand.  He  regained  it,  but  an  intervening 
tree  obliged  him  again  to  let  it  go.  Having  once 
more  caught  it,  and  coming  to  a more  open  coun- 
try, he  was  enabled  to  play  the  young  horse  with 
the  line  until  he  gradually  checked  and  subdued 
him,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  rifle. 

He  had  another  formidable  difficulty  in  getting 
him  across  the  river,  where  both  horses  stuck  for 
a time  in  the  mire,  and  Beatte  was  nearly  un- 
seated from  his  saddle  by  the  force  of  the  current 
and  the  struggles  of  his  captive.  After  much  toil 
and  trouble,  however,  he  got  across  the  stream, 
and  brought  his  prize  safe  into  camp. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the  camp 
remained  in  a high  state  of  excitement  ; nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  capture  of  wild  horses  ; 
every  youngster  of  the  troop  was  for  this  harum- 
scarum  kind  of  chase  ; every  one  promised  him- 
self to  return  from  the  campaign  in  triumph,  be- 
striding one  of  these  wild  coursers  of  the  prairies. 
Beatte  had  suddenly  risen  to  great  importance  ; 
he  was  the  prime  hunter,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Offers  were  made  him  by  the  best  mounted  ran- 
gers, to  let  him  ride  their  horses  in  the  chase,  pro- 
vided he  would  give  them  a share  of  the  spoil. 
Beatte  bore  his  honors  in  silence,  and  closed  with 
none  of  the  offers.  Our  stammering,  chattering, 
gasconading  little  Frenchman,  however,  made  up 
for  his  taciturnity,  by  vaunting  as  much  upon  the 
subject  as  if  it  were  he  that  had  caught  the  horse. 
Indeed  he  held  forth  so  learnedly  in  the  matter, 
and  boasted  so  much  of  the  many  horses  he  had 
taken,  that  he  began  to  be  considered  an  oracle  ; 
and  some  of  the  youngsters  were  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  were  not  superior  even  to  the 
taciturn  Beatte. 

The  excitement  kept  the  camp  awake  later 
than  usual.  The  hum  of  voices,  interrupted  by- 
occasional  peals  of  laughter,  was  heard  from  the 
groups  around  the  various  fires,  and  the  night 
was  considerably  advanced  before  all  had  sunk  to 
sleep. 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  excitement  re- 
vived, and  Beatte  and  his  wild  horse  were  again 
the  gaze  and  talk  of  the  camp.  The  captive  had 
been  tied  all  night  to  a tree  among  the  other 
horses.  He  was  again  led  forth  by  Beatte,  by  a 
long  halter  or  lariat,  and,  on  his  manifesting  the 
least  restiveness,  was,  as  before,  jerked  and  wor- 
ried into  passive  submission.  He  appeared  to  be 
gentle  and  docile  by  nature,  and  had  a beauti- 
fully mild  expression  of  the  eye.  In  his  strange 
and  forlorn  situation,  the  poor  animal  seemed  to 
seek  protection  and  companionship  in  the  very 
horse  which  had  aided  to  capture  him. 

Seeing  him  thus  gentle  and  tractable,  Beatte, 
just  as  we  were  about  to  march,  strapped  a light 
pack  upon  his  back,  by  way  of  giving  him  the 
first  lesson  in  servitude.  The  native  pride  and 
independence  of  the  animal  took  fire  at  this  in- 
dignity. He  reared,  and  plunged,  and  kicked, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  get  rid  of  the  degrading 


burden.  The  Indian  was  too  potent  for  him.  At 
every  paroxysm  he  renewed  the  discipline  of  the 
halter,  until  the  poor  animal,  driven  to  despair, 
threw  himself,prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
motionless,  as  if  acknowledging  himself  van- 
quished. A stage  hero,  representing  the  despair 
of  a captive  prince,  could  not  have  played  his 
part  more  dramatically.  There  was  absolutely  a 
moral  grandeur  in  it. ' 

The  imperturbable  Beatte  folded  his  arms,  and 
stood  for  a time,  looking  down  in  silence  upon  his 
captive  ; until  seeing  him  perfectly  subdued,  he 
nodded  his  head  slowly,  screwed  his  mouth  into 
a sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  and,  with  a jerk  of 
the  halter,  ordered  him  to  rise.  He  obeyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  offered  no  resistance. 
During  that  day  he  bore  his  pack  patiently,  and 
was  led  by  the  halter ; but  in  two  days  he  fol- 
lowed voluntarily  at  large  among  the  supernu- 
merary horses  of  the  troop. 

I could  not  look  without  compassion  upon  this 
fine  young  animal,  whose  whole  course  of  exist- 
ence had  been  so  suddenly  reversed.  From 
being  a denizen  of  these  vast  pastures,  ranging  at 
will  from  plain  to  plain  and  mead  to  mead,  crop- 
ping of  every  herb  and  flower,  and  drinking  of 
every  stream,  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  per- 
petual and  painful  servitude,  to  pass  his  life  un- 
der the  harness  and  the  curb,  amid,  perhaps, 
the  din  and  dust  and  drudgery  of  cities.  The 
transition  in  his  lot  was  such  as  sometimes  takes 
place  in  human  affairs,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
towering  individuals  one  day,  a prince  of  the 
prairies — the  next  day,  a pack-horse  1 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Fording  of  the  Red  Fork. — The  Dreary  Forests  oj 
the  “ Cross  Timber." — Buffalo! 

We  left  the  camp  of  the  wild  horse  about  a 
quarter  before  eight,  and,  after  steering  nearly 
south  for  three  or  four  miles,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Fork,  about  seventy-five  miles, 
as  we  supposed,  above  its  mouth.  The  river  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide,  wandering 
among  sand-bars  and  shoals.  Its  shores,  and  the 
long  sandy  banks  that  stretched  out  into  the 
stream,  were  printed,  as  usual,  with  the  traces  of 
various  animals  that  had  come  down  to  cross  it, 
or  to  drink  its  waters. 

Here  we  came  to  a halt,  and  there  was  much 
consultation  about  the  possibility  of  fording  the 
river  with  safety,  as  there  was  an  apprehension  of 
quicksands.  Beatte,  who  had  been  somewhat  in 
the  rear,  came  up  while  we  were  debating.  He 
was  mounted  on  his  horse  of  the  half-wild  breed, 
and  leading  his  captive  by  the  bridle.  He  gave 
the  latter  in  charge  to  Tonish,  and  without  say- 
ing a word,  urged  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and 
crossed  it  in  safety.  Everything  was  done  by 
this  man  in  a similar  way,  promptly,  resolutely, 
and  silently,  without  a previous  promise  or  an 
after  vaunt. 

The  troop  now  followed  the  lead  of  Beatte,  and 
reached  the  opposite  shore  without  any  mishap, 
though  one  of  the  pack-horses  wandering  a little 
from  the  track,  came  near  being  swallowed  up  in 
a quicksand,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  to 
land. 

After  crcssing  the  river,  we  had  to  force  our 
way,  for  nearly  a mile,  through  a thick  cane- 
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brake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  an  imper- 
vious mass  of  reeds  and  brambles.  It  was  a hard 
struggle  ; our  horses  were  often  to  the  saddle- 
girths  in  mire  and  water,  and  both  horse  and 
horseman  harassed  and  torn  by  bush  and  brier. 
Falling,  however,  upon  a buffalo  track,  we  at 
length  extricated  ourselves  from  this  morass,  and 
ascended  a ridge  of  land,  where  we  beheld  a 
beautiful  open  country  before  us  ; while  to  our 
right,  the  belt  of  forest  land,  called  “ The  Cross 
Timber,”  continued  stretching  away  to  the  south- 
ward, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  soon 
abandoned  the  open  country,  and  struck  into  the 
forest  land.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Captain 
to  keep  on  southwest  by  south,  and  traverse  the 
Cross  Timber  diagonally,  so  as  to  come  out  upon 
the  edge  of  the  great  western  prairie.  By  thus 
maintaining  something  of  a southerly  direction, 
he  trusted,  while  he  crossed  the  belt  of  the 
forest,  he  would  at  the  same  time  approach  the 
Red  River. 

The  plan  of  the  Captain  was  judicious  ; but  he 
erred  from  not  being  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  country.  Had  he  kept  directly  west,  a couple 
of  days  would  have  carried  us  through  the  forest 
land,  and  we  might  then  have  had  an  easy  course 
along  the  skirts  of  the  upper  prairies,  to  Red 
River ; by  going  diagonally,  we  were  kept  for 
many  weary  days  toiling  through  a dismal  series 
of  rugged  forests. 

The  Cross  Timber  is  about  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  stretches  over  a rough  country  of 
rolling  hills,  covered  with  scattered  tracts  of  post- 
oak and  black-jack  ; with  some  intervening  val- 
leys, which,  at  proper  seasons,  would  afford  good 
pasturage.  It  is  very  much  cut  up  by  deep 
ravines,  which,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  are  the  beds 
of  temporary  streams,  tributary  to  the  main 
rivers,  and  these  are  called  “ branches.”  The 
whole  tract  may  present  a pleasant  aspect  in  the 
fresh  time  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  herbage  ; when  the  trees  are  in  their  green 
leaf,  and  the  glens  are  enlivened  by  running 
streams.  Unfortunately,  we  entered  it  too  late 
in  the  season.  The  herbage  was  parched  ; the 
foliage  of  the  scrubby  forests  was  withered  ; the 
whole  woodland  prospect,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  had  a brown  and  arid  hue.  The  fires  made 
on  the  prairies  by  the  Indian  hunters,  had  fre- 
quently penetrated  these  forests,  sweeping  in  light 
transient  flames  along  the  dry  grass,  scorching 
and  calcining  the  lower  twigs  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  leaving  them  black  and  hard,  so 
as  to  tear  the  flesh  of  man  and  horse  that  had  to 
scramble  through  them.  I shall  not  easily  for- 
get the  mortal  toil,  and  the  vexations  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  that  we  underwent  occasionally,  in  our 
wanderings  through  the  Cross  Timber.  It  was 
like  struggling  through  forests  of  cast  iron. 

After  a tedious  ride  of  several  miles,  we  came 
out  upon  an  open  tract  of  hill  and  dale,  inter- 
spersed with  woodland.  Here  we  were  roused  by 
the  cry  of  buffalo  ! buffalo  ! The  effect  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  cry  of  a sail ! a sail ! at  sea. 
It  was  not  a false  alarm.  Three  or  four  of  these 
enormous  animals  were  visible  to  our  sight  graz- 
ing on  the  slope  of  a distant  hill. 

There  was  a general  movement  to  set  off  in 
pursuit,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
vivacity  of  the  younger  men  of  the  troop  could  be 
restrained.  Leaving  orders  that  the  line  of  march 
should  be  preserved,  the  Captain  and  two  of  his 
officers  departed  at  a quiet  pace,  accompanied  by 
Beatte,  and  by  the  ever-forward  Tonish  ; for  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  the  little 


Frenchman  in  check,  being  half  crazy  to  prove 
his  skill  and  prowess  in  hunting  the  buffalo. 

The  intervening  hills  soon  hid  from  us  both  the 
game  and  the  huntsmen.  We  kept  on  our  course 
in  quest  of  a camping  place,  which  was  difficult 
to  be  found ; almost  all  the  channels  of  the 
streams  being  dry,  and  the  country  being  desti- 
tute of  fountain  heads. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  there  was 
again  a cry  of  buffalo,  and  two  were  pointed  out 
on  a hill  to  the  left.  The  Captain  being  absent, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
the  young  hunters.  Away  several  of  them 
dashed,  full  speed,  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  ravines  ; the  rest  kept  on,  anxious  to  find  a 
proper  place  for  encampment. 

Indeed  we  now  began  to  experience  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  season.  The  pasturage  of  the 
prairies  was  scanty  and  parched  ; the  pea-vines 
which  grew  in  the  woody  bottoms  were  withered, 
and  most  of  the  “branches”  or  streams  were 
dried  up.  While  wandering  in  this  perplexity, 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  Captain  and  all  his 
party,  except  Tonish.  They  had  pursued  the 
buffalo  for  some  distance  without  getting  within 
shot,  and  had  given  up  the  chase,  being  fearful 
of  fatiguing  their  horses,  or  being  led  off  too  far 
from  camp.  The  little  Frenchman,  however,  had 
galloped  after  them  at  headlong  speed,  and  the 
last  they  saw  of  him,  he  was  engaged,  as  it  were, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  with  a great  buffalo  bull, 
firing  broadsides  into  him.  “ I tink  dat  little 
man  crazy — somehow,”  observed  Beatte,  dryly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Alarm  Camp. 

We  now  came  to  a halt,  and  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  an  indifferent  encampment.  It  was  in 
a grove  of  scrub-oaks,  on  the  borders  of  a deep 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  a few  scanty 
pools  of  water.  We  were  just  at  the  foot  of  a 
gradually-sloping  hill,  covered  with  half-withered 
grass,  that  afforded  meagre  pasturage.  In  the 
spot  where  we  had  encamped,  the  grass  was  high 
and  parched.  The  view  around  us  was  circum- 
scribed and  much  shut  in  by  gently  swelling  hills. 

Just  as  we  were  encamping,  Tonish  arrived,  all 
glorious,  from  his  hunting  match  ; his  white  horse 
hung  all  round  with  buffalo  meat.  According  to 
his  own  account,  he  had  laid  low  two  mighty 
bulls.  As  usual,  we  deducted  one  half  from  his 
boastings  ; but,  now  that  he  had  something  real 
to  vaunt  about,  there  was  no  restraining  the  valor 
of  his  tongue. 

After  having  in  some  measure  appeased  his 
vanity  by  boasting  of  his  exploit,  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  observed  the  fresh  track  of  horses, 
which,  from  various  circumstances,  he  suspected 
to  have  been  made  by  some  roving  band  of  Paw- 
nees. This  caused  some  little  uneasiness.  The 
young  men  who  had  left  the  line  of  march  in  pur- 
suit of  the  two  buffaloes,  had  not  yet  rejoined  us  ; 
apprehensions  were  expressed  that  they  might  be 
waylaid  and  attacked.  Our  veteran  hunter,  old 
Ryan,  also,  immediately  on  our  halting  to  en- 
camp, had  gone  off  on  foot,  in  company  with  a 
young  disciple.  “ Dat  old  man  will  have  his 
brains  knocked  out  by  de  Pawnees  yet,”  said 
Beatte.  “ He  tink  he  know  every  ting,  but  he 
don’t  know  Pawnees,  anyhow.” 
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Taking  his  rifle,  the  Captain  repaired  on  foot 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  from  the  naked  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  neighboring  hills.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  horses  were  hobbled  and  turned  loose 
to  graze  ; and  wood  was  cut,  and  fires  made,  to 
prepare  the  evening’s  repast. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the 
camp  ! The  flame  from  one  of  the  kindling  fires 
had  caught  to  the  tall  dry  grass  ; a breeze  was 
blowing ; there  was  danger  that  the  camp  would 
soon  be  wrapped  in  a light  blaze.  “ Look  to  the 
horses  ! ” cried  one  ; “ Drag  away  the  baggage  ! ” 
cried  another.  “ Take  care  of  the  rifles  and 
powder-horns!”  cried  a third.  All  was  hurry- 
scurry  and  uproar.  The  horses  dashed  wildly 
about  ; some  of  the  men  snatched  away  rifles  and 
powder-horns,  others  dragged  off  saddles  and 
saddle-bags.  Meantime,  no  one  thought  of  quell- 
ing the  fire,  nor  indeed  knew  how  to  quell  it. 
Beatte,  however,  and  his  comrades  attacked  it  in 
the  Indian  mode,  beating  down  the  edges  of  the 
fire  with  blankets  and  horse-cloths,  and  endea- 
voring to  prevent  its  spreading  among  the  grass  ; 
the  rangers  followed  their  example,  and  in  a little 
while  the  flames  were  happily  quelled. 

The  fires  were  now  properly  kindled  on  places 
from  which  the  dry  grass  had  been  cleared  away. 
The  horses  were  scattered  about  a small  valley, 
and  on  the  sloping  hill-side,  cropping  the  scanty 
herbage.  Tonish  was  preparing  a sumptuous 
evening’s  meal  from  his  buffalo  meat,  promising 
us  a rich  soup  and  a prime  piece  of  roast  beef, 
but  we  were  doomed  to  experience  another  and 
more  serious  alarm. 

There  was  an  indistinct  cry  from  some  rangers 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  of  which  we  could  only 
distinguish  the  words,  “ The  horses  ! the  horses ! 
get  in  the  horses  ! ” 

Immediately  a clamor  of  voices  arose  ; shouts, 
inquiries,  replies,  were  all  mingled  together,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  understood,  and 
every  one  drew  his  own  inference. 

“ The  Captain  has  started  buffaloes,”  cried 
one,  “ and  wants  horses  for  the  chase.”  Imme- 
diately a number  of  rangers  seized  their  rifles,  and 
scampered  for  the  hill-top.  “ The  prairie  is  on 
fire  beyond  the  hill,”  cried  another;  “ I see  the 
smoke — the  Captain  means  we  shall  drive  the 
horses  beyond  the  brook.” 

By  this  time  a ranger  from  the  hill  had  reached 
thi;:  skirts  of  the  camp.  He  was  almost  breath- 
less, and  could  only  say  that  the  Captain  had 
seen  Indians  at  a distance. 

Pawnees  ! Pawnees  ! ” was  now  the  cry  among 
our  wild-headed  youngsters.  “ Drive  the  horses 
into  camp!”  cried  one.  “Saddle  the  horses!” 
cried  another.  “Form  the  line  ! ” cried  a third. 
T1  ere  was  now  a scene  of  clamor  and  confusion 
that  baffles  all  description.  The  rangers  were 
scampering  about  the  adjacent  field  in  pursuit  of 
their  horses.  One  might  be  seen  tugging  his 
steed  along  by  a halter  ; another  without  a hat, 
riding  bare-backed  ; another  driving  a hobbled 
horse  before  him,  that  made  awkward  leaps  like 
a kangaroo. 

The  alarm  increased.  Word  was  brought  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  camp  that  there  was  a band 
of  Pawnees  in  a neighboring  valley.  They  had 
shot  old  Ryan  through  the  head,  and  were  chas- 
ing his  companion  ! “ No  it  was  not  old  Ryan 

that  was  killed — it  was  one  of  the  hunters  that 
had  been  after  the  two  buffaloes.”  “ There  are 
three  hundred  Pawnees  just  beyond  the  hill,” 
cried  one  voice.  “ More,  more  ! ” cried  another. 

Our  situation,  shut  in  among  hills,  prevented 


our  seeing  to  any  distance,  and  left  us  a prey  to 
all  these  rumors.  A cruel  enemy  was  supposed 
to  be  at  hand,  and  an  immediate  attack  appre- 
hended. The  horses  by  this  time  were  driven 
into  the  camp,  and  were  dashing  about  among 
the  fires,  and  trampling  upon  the  baggage. 
Every  one  endeavored  to  prepare  for  action  ; but 
here  was  the  perplexity.  During  the  late  alarm 
of  fire,  the  saddles,  bridles,  rifles,  powder-horns, 
and  other  equipments,  had  been  snatched  out  of 
their  places,  and  thrown  helter-skelter  among 
the  trees. 

“Where  is  my  saddle?”  cried  one.  “Has 
any  one  seen  my  rifle  ? ” cried  another.  “ Who 
will  lend  me  a ball  ? ” cried  a third,  who  was 
loading  his  piece.  “ I have  lost  my  bullet 
pouch.”  “For  God’s  sake  help  me  to  girth  this 
horse  ! ” cried  another  ; “ he’s  so  restive  I can  do 
nothing  with  him.”  In  his  hurry  and  worry,  he 
had  put  on  the  saddle  the  hind  part  before  ! 

Some  affected  to  swagger  and  talk  bold  ; others 
said  nothing,  but  went  on  steadily,  preparing 
their  horses  and  weapons,  and  on  these  I felt  the 
most  reliance.  Some  were  evidently  excited  and 
elated  with  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Indians  ; 
and  none  more  so  than  my  young  Swiss  fellow 
traveller,  who  had  a passion  for  wild  adventure. 
Our  man,  Beatte,  led  his  horses  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  placed  his  rifle  against  a tree,  then  seated 
himself  by  the  fire  in  perfect  silence.  On  the 
other  hand,  little  Tonish,  who  was  busy  cooking, 
stopped  every  moment  from  his  work  to  play  the 
fanfaron,  singing,  swearing,  and  affecting  an  un- 
usual hilarity,  which  made  me  strongly  suspect 
that  there  was  some  little  fright  at  bottom,  to 
cause  all  this  effervescence. 

About  a dozen  of  the  rangers,  as  soon  as  they 
could  saddle  their  horses,  dashed  off  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Pawnees  were  said  to  have  at- 
tacked the  hunters.  It  was  now  determined,  in 
case  our  camp  should  be  assailed,  to  put  our 
horses  in  the  ravine  in  the  rear,  where  they  would 
be  out  of  danger  from  arrow  or  rifle-ball,  and  to 
take  our  stand  within  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  This 
would  serve  as  a trench,  and  the  trees  and  thickets 
with  which  it  was  bordered,  would  be  sufficient 
to  turn  aside  any  shaft  of  the  enemy.  The  Paw- 
nees, besides,  are  wary  of  attacking  any  covert  of 
the  kind  ; their  warfare,  as  I have  already  ob- 
served, lies  in  the  open  prairie,  where,  mounted 
upon  their  fleet  horses,  they  can  swoop  like  hawks 
upon  their  enemy,  or  wheel  about  him  and  dis- 
charge their  arrows.  Still  I could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  such  a 
number  of  these  well-mounted  and  warlike  sav- 
ages as  were  said  to  be  at  hand,  we  should  be 
exposed  to  considerable  risk  from  the  inexperi- 
ence and  want  of  discipline  of  our  newly  raised 
rangers,  and  from  the  very  courage  of  many  of 
,the  younger  ones  who  seemed  bent  on  adventure 
and  exploit. 

By  this  time  the  Captain  reached  the  camp, 
and  every  one  crowded  round  him  for  informa- 
tion. He  informed  us,  that  he  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  his  reconnoitering  expedition, 
and  was  slowly  returning  toward  the  camp, 
along  the  brow  of  a naked  hill,  when  he  saw 
something  on  the  edge  of  a parallel  hill,  that 
looked  like  a man.  He  paused,  and  watched  it  ; 
but  it  remained  so  perfectly  motionless,  that  he 
supposed  it  a bush,  or  the  top  of  some  tree  be- 
yond the  hill.  He  resumed  his  course,  when  it 
likewise  began  to  move  in  a parallel  direction. 
Another  form  now  rose  beside  it,  of  some  one 
who  had  either  been  lying  down,  or  had  just  as- 
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oended  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  Captain 
stopped  and  regarded  them ; they  likewise 
stopped.  He  then  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
they  began  to  walk.  On  his  rising,  they  again 
stopped,  as  if  watching  him.  Knowing  that  the 
Indians  are  apt  to  have  their  spies  and  sentinels 
thus  posted  on  the  summit  of  naked  hills,  com- 
manding extensive  prospects,  his  doubts  were  in- 
creased by  the  suspicious  movements  of  these 
men.  He  now  put  his  foraging  cap  on  the  end 
of  his  rifle,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  They  took 
no  notice  of  the  signal.  He  then  walked  on, 
until  he  entered  the  edge  of  a wood,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  their  view.  Stopping  out  of 
sight  for  a moment,  he  again  looked  forth,  when 
he  saw  the  two  men  passing  swiftly  forward.  As 
the  hill  on  which  they  were  walking  made  a curve 
toward  that  on  which  he  stood,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  endeavoring  to  head  him  before  he 
should  reach  the  camp.  Doubting  whether  they 
might  not  belong  to  some  large  party  of  Indians, 
either  in  ambush  or  moving  along  the  valley  be- 
yond the  hill,  the  Captain  hastened  his  steps 
homeward,  and,  descrying  some  rangers  on  an 
eminence  between  him  and  the  camp,  he  called 
out  to  them  to  pass  the  word  to  have  the  horses 
driven  in,  as  these  are  generally  the  first  objects 
of  Indian  depredation. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  alarm  which  had 
thrown  the  camp  in  commotion.  Some  of  those 
who  heard  the  Captain’s  narration,  had  no  doubt 
that  the  men  on  the  hill  were  Pawnee  scouts,  be- 
longing to  the  band  that  had  waylaid  the  hunters. 
Distant  shots  were  heard  at  intervals,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  fired  by  those  who  had  sallied  out 
to  rescue  their  comrades.  Several  more  rangers, 
having  completed  their  equipments,  now  rode 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  ; others  looked 
anxious  and  uneasy. 

“ If  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  said  to 
be,”  said  one,  “ and  as  well  mounted  as  they 
generally  are,  we  shall  be  a bad  match  for  them 
with  our  jaded  horses.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  Captain,  “we  have  a 
strong  encampment,  and  can  stand  a siege.” 

“ Ay,  but  they  may  set  fire  to  the  prairie  in  the 
night,  and  burn  us  out  of  our  encampment.” 

“We  will  then  set  up  a counter-fire  ! ” 

The  word  was  now  passed  that  a man  on  horse- 
back approached  the  camp. 

“It  is  one  of  the  hunters!  It  is  Clements! 
He  brings  buffalo  meat ! ” was  announced  by 
several  voices  as  the  horseman  drew  near. 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  rangers  who  had  set 
off  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes. 
He  rode  into  the  camp,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  hanging  round  his  horse,  and  followed  by 
hwi  companions,  all  sound  and  unharmed,  and 
equally  well  laden.  They  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  a grand  gallop  they  had  had  after  the 
two  buffaloes,  and  how  many  shots  it  had  cost 
them  to  bring  one  to  the  ground. 

“ Well,  but  the  Pawnees — the  Pawnees — where 
are  the  Pawnees  ? ” 

“ What  Pawnees  ? ” 

“ The  Pawnees  that  attacked  you.” 

“ No  one  attacked  us.” 

“ But  have  you  seen  no  Indians  on  your  way  ? ” 

“Oh  yes,  two  of  us  got  to  the  top  of  a hill  to 
look  out  for  the  camp,  and  saw  a fellow  on  an 
opposite  hill  cutting  queer  antics,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  Indian.” 

“ Pshaw  ! that  was  I ! ” said  the  Captain. 

Here  the  bubble  burst.  The  whole  alarm  had 
risen  from  this  mutual  mistake  of  the  Captain 
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and  the  two  rangers.  As  to  the  report  of  the 
three  hundred  Pawnees  and  their  attack  on  the 
hunters,  it  proved  to  be  a wanton  fabrication,  of 
which  no  further  notice  was  taken  ; though  the 
author  deserved  to  have  been  sought  out,  and 
severely  punished. 

There  being  no  longer  any  prospect  of  fighting, 
every  one  now  thought  of  eating  ; and  here  the 
stomachs  throughout  the  camp  were  in  unison. 
Tonish  served  up  to  us  his  promised  regale  of 
buffalo  soup  and  buffalo  beef.  The  soup  was 
peppered  most  horribly,  and  the  roast  beef  proved 
the  bull  to  have  been  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
prairies ; never  did  I have  to  deal  with  a tougher 
morsel.  However,  it  was  our  first  repast  on 
buffalo  meat,  so  we  ate  it  with  a lively  faith  ; nor 
would  our  little  Frenchman  allow  us  any  rest, 
until  he  had  extorted  from  us  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  excellence  of  his  cookery ; though  the 
pepper  gave  us  the  lie  in  our  throats. 

The  night  closed  in  without  the  return  of  old 
Ryan  and  his  companion.  We  had  become  ac- 
customed, however,  to  the  aberrations  of  this  old 
cock  of  the  woods,  and  no  further  solicitude  was 
expressed  on  his  account. 

After  the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day,  the 
camp  soon  sunk  into  a profound  sleep,  excepting 
those  on  guard,  who  were  more  than  usually  on  the 
alert ; for  the  traces  recently  seen  of  Pawnees, 
and  the  certainty  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  excited  to  constant  vigi- 
lance. About  half  past  ten  o’clock  we  were  all 
startled  from  sleep  by  a new  alarm.  A sentinel 
had  fired  off  his  rifle  and  run  into  camp,  crying 
that  there  were  Indians  at  hand. 

Every  one  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant.  Some 
seized  their  rifles  ; some  were  about  to  saddle 
their  horses ; some  hastened  to  the  Captain’s 
lodge,  but  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective 
fires.  The  sentinel  was  examined.  He  declared 
he  had  seen  an  Indian  approach,  crawling  along 
the  ground  ; whereupon  he  had  fired  upon  him, 
and  run  into  camp.  The  Captain  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  supposed  Indian  was  a wolf; 
he  reprimanded  the  sentinel  for  deserting  his 
post,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  it.  Many 
seemed  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  story  of  the 
sentinel ; for  the  events  of  the  day  had  predis- 
posed them  to  apprehend  lurking  foes  and  sudden 
assaults  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  a 
long  time  they  sat  round  their  fires,  with  rifle  in 
hand,  carrying  on  low,  murmuring  conversations, 
and  listening  for  some  new  alarm.  Nothing 
further,  however,  occurred  ; the  voices  gradually 
died  away  ; the  gossipers  nodded  and  dozed,  and 
sunk  to  rest ; and,  by  degrees,  silence  and  sleep 
once  more  stole  over  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Beaver  Dam. — Buffalo  and  Horse  Tracks. — 4 Pawnee 
Trail. — Wild  Horses.  — The  Young  Hunter  and  the 
Bear. — Change  of  Route. 

On  mustering  our  forces  in  the  morning  (October 
23d),  old  Ryan  and  his  comrade  were  still  missing  ; 
but  the  Captain  had  such  perfect  reliance  on  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  veteran  woodsman,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  measures 
with  respect  to  him. 

Our  march  this  day  lay  through  the  same  kind 
of  rough  rolling  country  ; checkered  by  brown 
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dreary  forests  of  post-oak,  and  cut  up  by  deep 
dry  ravines.  The  distant  fires  were  evidently  in- 
creasing on  the  prairies.  The  wind  had  been  at 
northwest  for  several  days  ; and  the  atmosphere 
had  become  so  smoky,  as  in  the  height  of  Indian 
summer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects at  any  distance. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  crossed  a deep 
stream  with  a complete  beaver  dam,  above  three 
feet  high,  making  a large  pond,  and  doubtless 
containing  several  families  of  that  industrious 
animal,  though  not  one  showed  his  nose  above 
water.  The  Captain  would  not  permit  this  am- 
phibious commonwealth  to  be  disturbed. 

We  were  now  continually  coming  upon  the 
tracks  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  ; those  of  the 
former  tended  invariably  to  the  south,  as  we 
could  perceive  by  the  direction  of  the  trampled 
grass.  It  was  evident  we  were  on  the  great  high- 
way of  these  migratory  herds,  but  that  they  had 
chiefly  passed  to  the  southward. 

Beatte,  who  generally  kept  a parallel  course 
several  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  line  of 
march,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  game,  and  who 
regarded  every  track  with  the  knowing  eye  of  an 
Indian,  reported  that  he  had  come  upon  a very 
suspicious  trail.  There  were  the  tracks  of  men 
who  wore  Pawnee  moccasons.  He  had  scented 
the  smoke  of  mingled  sumach  and  tobacco,  such 
as  the  Indians  use.  He  had  observed  tracks  of 
horses,  mingled  with  those  of  a dog  ; and  a mark 
in  the  dust  where  a cord  had  been  trailed  along  ; 
probably  the  long  bridle,  one  end  of  which  the 
Indian  horsemen  suffer  to  trail  on  the  ground.  It 
was  evident,  they  were  not  the  tracks  of  wild 
horses.  My  anxiety  began  to  revive  about  the 
safety  of  our  veteran  hunter  Ryan,  for  I had  taken 
a great  fancy  to  this  real  old  Leatherstocking ; 
every  one  expressed  a confidence,  however,  that 
wherever  Ryan  was,  he  was  safe,  and  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

We  had  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  a 
weary  day’s  march,  and  were  passing  through  a 
glade  of  the  oak  openings,  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  six  wild  horses,  among  which  I especially 
noticed  two  very  handsome  ones,  a gray  and  a 
roan.  They  pranced  about,  with  heads  erect, 
and  long  flaunting  tails,  offering  a proud  contrast 
to  our  poor,  spiritless,  travel-tired  steeds.  Hav- 
ing reconnoitred  us  for  a moment,  they  set  off  at 
a gallop,  passed  through  a woody  dingle,  and  in 
a little  while  emerged  once  more  to  view,  trot- 
ting up  a slope  about  a mile  distant. 

The  sight  of  these  horses  was  again  a sore  trial 
to  the  vaporing  Tonish,  who  had  his  lariat  and 
forked  stickready,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launch- 
ing forth  in  pursuit,  on  his  jaded  horse,  when  he 
was  again  ordered  back  to  the  pack-horses. 

After  a day’s  journey  of  fourteen  miles  in  a 
southwest  direction,  we  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a small  clear  stream,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  Cross  Timbers  ; and  on  the  edge  of  those 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  turning  loose  the  horses 
to  graze,  their  bells  were  stuffed  with  grass  to 
prevent  their  tinkling,  lest  it  might  be  heard  by 
some  wandering  horde  of  Pawnees. 

Our  hunters  now  went  out  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  without  much  success,  as  but  one  deer 
was  brought  into  the  camp.  A young  ranger  had 
a long  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures.  In  skirting 
the  thickets  of  a deep  ravine  he  had  wounded  a 
buck,  which  he  plainly  heard  to  fall  among  the 
bushes.  He  stopped  to  fix  the  lock  of  his  rifle, 
which  was  out  of  order,  and  to  reload  it ; then  1 


advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  quest  ol 
his  game,  he  heard  a low  growling.  Putting  the 
branches  aside,  and  stealing  silently  forward,  he 
looked  down  into  the  ravine  and  beheld  a huge 
bear  dragging'  the  carcass  of  the  deer  along  the 
dry  channel  of  a brook,  and  growling  and  snarl- 
ing at  four  or  five  officious  wolves,  who  seemed  to 
have  dropped  in  to  take  supper  with  him. 

The  ranger  fired  at  the  bear,  but  missed  him. 
Bruin  maintained  his  ground  and  his  prize,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  make  battle.  The  wolves, 
too,  who  were  evidently  sharp  set,  drew  off  to 
but  a small  distance.  As  night  was  coming  on, 
the  young  hunter  felt  dismayed  at  the  wildness 
and  darkness  of  the  place,  and  the  strange  com- 
pany he  had  fallen  in  with  ; so  he  quietly  with- 
drew, and  returned  empty  handed  to  the  camp, 
where,  having  told  his  story,  he  was  heartily  ban- 
tered by  his  more  experienced  comrades. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  old  Ryan  came 
straggling  into  the  camp,  followed  by  his  disciple, 
and  as  usual  was  received  with  hearty  gratula- 
tions.  He  had  lost  himself  yesterday,  when  hunt- 
ing, and  camped  out  all  night,  but  had  found  our 
trail  in  the  morning,  and  followed  it  up.  He  had 
passed  some  time  at  the  beaver  dam,  admiring 
the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
structed. “ These  beavers,”  said  he,  “are  in- 
dustrious little  fellows.  They  are  the  knowingest 
varment  as  I know ; and  I’ll  warrant  the  pond 
was  stocked  with  them.” 

“ Aye,”  said  the  Captain,  “ I have  no  doubt 
most  of  the  small  rivers  we  have  passed  are  full 
of  beaver.  I would  like  to  come  and  trap  on 
these  waters  all  winter.” 

“ But  would  you  not  run  the  chance  of  being 
attacked  by  Indians  ? ” asked  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  it  would  be  safe  enough  here, 
in  the  winter  time.  There  would  be  no  Indians 
here  until  spring.  I should  want  no  more  than 
two  companions.  Three  persons  are  safer  than 
a large  number  for  trapping  beaver.  They  can 
keep  quiet,  and  need  seldom  fire  a gun.  A bear 
would  serve  them  for  food,  for  two  months,  tak- 
ing care  to  turn  every  part  of  it  to  advan- 
tage.” 

A consultation  was  now  held  as  to  our  future 
progress.  We  had  thus  far  pursued  a western 
course  ; and,  having  traversed  the  Cross  Timber, 
were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Western  Prairie. 
We  were  still,  however,  in  a very  rough  country, 
where  food  was  scarce.  The  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  grass  was  withered,  and  the 
prairies  yielded  no  pasturage.  The  pea-vines 
of  the  bottoms,  also,  which  had  sustained  our 
horses  for  some  part  of  the  journey,  were  nearly 
gone,  and  for  several  days  past  the  poor  animals 
had  fallen  off  wofullv  both  in  flesh  and  spirit. 
The  Indian  fires  on  the  prairies  were  approach- 
ing us  from  north,  and  south,  and  west ; they 
might  spread  also  from  the  east,  and  leave  a 
scorched  desert  between  us  and  the  frontier,  in 
which  our  horses  might  be  famished. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  advance  no 
further  to  the  westward,  but  to  shape  our  course 
more  to  the  east,  so  as  to  strike  the  north  fork  of 
the  Canadian,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  abundance  of  young  cane,  which, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  affords  the  most  nutri- 
tious pasturage  for  the  horses  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  attracts  immense  quantities  of  game.  Here 
then  we  fixed  the  limits  of  our  tour  to  the  Far 
West,  being  within  little  more  than  a day’s  march 
of  the  boundary  line  of  Texas. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Scarcity  of  Bread. — Rencontre  with  Buffaloes. — Wild 
Turkeys. — Fall  of  a Bziffalo  Bull. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear,  but  the 
camp  had  nothing  of  its  usual  gayety.  The  con- 
cert of  the  farmyard  was  at  an  end  i not  a cock 
crew,  nor  dog  barked  ; nor  was  there  either  sing- 
ing or  laughing ; every  one  pursued  his  avoca- 
tions quietly  and  gravely.  The  novelty  of  the 
expedition  was  wearing  off.  Some  of  the  young 
men  were  getting  as  way-worn  as  their  horses  ; 
and  most  of  them,  unaccustomed  to  the  hunter’s 
life,  began  to  repine  at  its  privations.  What 
they  most  felt  was  the  want  of  bread,  their  ra- 
tions of  flour  having  been  exhausted  for  several 
days.  The  old  hunters,  who  had  often  experi- 
enced this  want,  made  light  of  it  ; and  Beatte, 
accustomed  when  among  the  Indians  to  live  for 
months  without  it,  considered  it  a mere  article  of 
luxury.  “ Bread,”  he  would  say  scornfully,  “ is 
only  fit  for  a child.” 

About  a quarter  before  eight  o’clock,  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  the  Far  West,  and  set  off  in  a 
southeast  course,  along  a gehtle  valley.  After 
riding  a few  miles,  Beatte,  who  kept  parallel  with 
us,  along  the  ridge  of  a naked  hill  to  our  right, 
called  out  and  made  signals,  as  if  something  were 
coming  round  the  hill  to  intercept  us.  Some  who 
were  near  me  cried  out  that  it  was  a party  of 
Pawnees.  A skirt  of  thickets  hid  the  approach  of 
the  supposed  enemy  from  our  view.  We  heard 
a trampling  among  the  brushwood.  My  horse 
looked  toward  the  place,  snorted  and  pricked 
up  his  ears,  when  presently  a couple  of  large 
buffalo  bulls,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Beatte, 
came  crashing  through  the  brake,  and  making 
directly  toward  us.  At  sight  of  us  they  wheeled 
round,  and  scuttled  along  a narrow  defile  of  the 
hill.  In  an  instant  half  a score  of  rifles  cracked 
off ; there  was  a universal  whoop  and  halloo,  and 
away  went  half  the  troop,  helter-skelter  in  pur- 
suit, and  myself  among  the  number.  The  most 
of  us  soon  pulled  up,  and  gave  over  a chase 
which  led  through  birch  and  brier,  and  break- 
neck ravines.  Some  few  of  the  rangers  persisted 
for  a time  ; but  eventually  joined  the  line,  slowly 
lagging  one  after  another.  One  of  them  re- 
turned on  foot ; he  had  been  thrown  while  in 
full  chase  ; his  rifle  had  been  broken  in  the  fall, 
and  his  horse,  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  rider,  had 
kept  on  after  the  buffalo.  It  was  a melancholy  pre- 
dicament to  be  reduced  to  ; without  horse  or  wea- 
pon m the  midst  of  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds. 

For  my  own  part,  I had  been  fortunate  enough 
recently,  by  a further  exchange,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  best  horse  in  the  troop  ; a full-blooded 
sorrel  of  excellent  bottom,  beautiful  form,  and 
most  generous  qualities. 

In  such  a situation  it  almost  seems  as  if  a man 
changes  his  nature  with  his  horse.  I felt  quite 
like  another  being,  now  that  I had  an  animal  un- 
der me,  spirited  yet  gentle,  docile  to  a remark- 
able degree,  and  easy,  elastic,  and  rapid  in  all 
his  movements.  In  a few  days  he  became  almost 
as  much  attached  to  me  as  a dog  ; would  follow 
me  when  I dismounted,  would  come  to  me  in  the 
morning  to  be  noticed  and  caressed  ; and  would 
put  his  muzzle  between  me  and  my  book,  as  I sat 
reading  at  the  foot  of  a tree.  The  feeling  I had 
for  this  my  dumb  companion  of  the  prairies,  gave 
me  some  faint  idea  of  that  attachment  the  Arab  is 
said  to  entertain  for  the  horse  that  has  borne  him 
about  the  deserts. 


After  riding  a few  miles  further,  we  came  to  a 
fine  meadow  with  a broad  clear  stream  winding 
through  it,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  was  ex- 
cellent pasturage.  Here  we  at  once  came  to  a 
halt,  in  a beautiful  grove  of  elms,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Osage  encampment.  Scarcely  had  we 
dismounted,  when  a universal  firing  of  rifles  took 
place  upon  a large  flock  of  turkeys,  scattered 
about  the  grove,  which  proved  to  be  a favorite 
roosting-place  for  these  simple  birds.  They  flew 
to  the  trees,  and  sat  perched  upon  their  branches, 
stretching  out  their  long  necks,  and  gazing  in  stu- 
pid astonishment,  until  eighteen  of  them  were 
shot  down. 

In  the  height  of  the  carnage,  word  was  brought 
that  there  were  four  buffaloes  in  a neighboring 
meadow.  The  turkeys  were  now  abandoned  for 
nobler  game.  The  tired  horses  were  again 
mounted,  and  urged  to  the  chase.  In  a little 
while  we  came  in  sight  of  the  buffaloes,  looking 
like  brown  hillocks  among  the  long  green  herb- 
age. Beatte  endeavored  to  get  ahead  of  them 
and  turn  them  toward  us,  that  the  inexperienced 
hunters  might  have  a chance.  They  ran  round  the 
base  of  a rocky  hill,  that  hid  us  from  the  sight. 
Some  of  us  endeavored  to  cut  across  the  hill,  but 
became  entrapped  in  a thick  wood,  matted  with 
grape-vines.  My  horse,  who,  under  his  former 
rider,  had  hunted  the  buffalo,  seemed  as  much  ex- 
cited as  myself,  and  endeavored  to  force  his  way 
through  the  bushes.  At  length  we  extricated 
ourselves,  and  galloping  over  the  hill,  I found  our 
little  Frenchman, Tonish,  curvetting  on  horseback 
round  a great  buffalo  which  he  had  wounded  too 
severely  to  fly,  and  which  he  was  keeping  em- 
ployed until  we  should  come  up.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  the  grand  and  the  comic,  in  beholding 
this  tremendous  animal  and  his  fantastic  assail- 
ant. The  buffalo  stood  with  his  shaggy  front 
always  presented  to  his  foe  ; his  mouth  open,  his 
tongue  parched,  his  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  his 
tail  erect  with  rage  ; every  now  and  then  he 
would  make  a faint  rush  upon  his  foe,  who  easily 
evaded  his  attack,  capering  and  cutting  all  kinds 
of  antics  before  him. 

We  now  made  repeated  shots  at  the  buffalo, 
but  they  glanced  into  his  mountain  of  flesh  with- 
out proving  mortal.  He  made  a slow  and  grand 
retreat  into  the  shallow  river,  turning  upon  his 
assailants  whenever  they  pressed  upon  him  ; and 
when  in  the  winter,  took  his  stand  there  as  if  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a siege.  A rifle-ball,  however, 
more  fatally  lodged,  sent  a tremor  through  his 
frame.  He  turned  and  attempted  to  wade  across 
the  stream,  but  after  tottering  a few  paces,  slowly 
fell  upon  his  side  and  expired.  It  was  the  fall  of 
a hero,  and  we  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
butchery  that  had  effected  it  ; but,  after  the  first 
shot  or  two,  we  had  reconciled  it  to  our  feelings, 
by  the  old  plea  of  putting  the  poor  animal  out  of 
his  misery. 

Two  other  buffaloes  were  killed  this  evening, 
but  they  were  all  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  meagre 
and  hard,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A fat  buck 
yielded  us  more  savory  meat  for  our  evening's 
repast. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ringing  the  Wild  Horse. 

We  left  ihe  buffalo  camp  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
had  a toilsome  and  harassing  march  of  two  hours, 
over  ridges  of  hills,  covered  with  a ragged  meagre 
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forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken  by  deep  gullies. 
Among  the  oaks  I observed  many  of  the  most 
diminutive  size  ; some  not  above  a foot  high,  yet 
bearing  abundance  of  small  acorns.  The  whole 
of  the  Cross  Timber,  in  fact,  abounds  with  mast. 
There  is  a pine-oak  which  produces  an  acorn 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ripening  early  in  the 
season. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to 
where  this  line  of  rugged  hills  swept  down  into  a 
valley,  through  which  flowed  the  north  fork  of 
the  Red  River.  A beautiful  meadow  about  half 
a mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal 
flowers,  stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  bordered  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  river,  whose  bank  was  fringed  with  cotton- 
wood trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed 
and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown 
forest. 

The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees,  so  happily  dispersed,  that 
they  seemed  as  if  set  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  As 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and  delightful 
valley,  we  beheld  a troop  of  wild  horses,  quietly 
grazing  on  a green  lawn,  about  a mile  distant  to 
our  right,  v'hile  to  our  left,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance,  were  several  buffaloes ; some  feeding, 
others  reposing  and  ruminating  among  the  high 
rich  herbage,  under  the  shade  of  a clump  of  cot- 
ton-wood trees.  The  whole  had  the  appearance 
of  a broad  beautiful  tract  of  pasture  land,  on  the 
highly  ornamented  estate  of  some  gentleman 
farmer,  with  his  cattle  grazing  about  the  lawns 
and  meadows. 

A council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  profit  by  the  present  favorable  op- 
portunity, and  try  our  hand  at  the  grand  hunting 
manoeuvre,  which  is  called  ringing  the  wild  horse. 
This  requires  a large  party  of  horsemen,  well 
mounted.  They  extend  themselves  in  each  di- 
rection, singly,  at  certain  distances  apart,  and 
gradually  form  a ring  of  two  or  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, so  as  to  surround  the  game.  This 
has  to  be  done  with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild 
horse  is  the  most  readily  alarmed  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie,  and  can  scent  a hunter  at  a great  dis- 
tance, if  to  windward. 

The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  to- 
ward the  horses,  who  start  off  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Whenever  they  approach  the  bounds 
of  the  ring,  however,  a huntsman  presents  him- 
self and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this 
way,  they  are  checked  and  driven  back  at  every 
point ; and  kept  galloping  round  and  round  this 
magic  circle,  until,  being  completely  tired  down, 
it  is  easy  for  the  hunters  to  ride  up  beside  them, 
ard  throw  the  lariat  over  their  heads.  The 
prime  horses  of  most  speed,  courage,  and  bot- 
tom, however,  are  apt  to  break  through  and  es- 
cape, so  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  second-rate 
horses  that  are  taken. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a hunt  of  the 
kind.  The  pack-horses  were  taken  into  the 
woods  and  firmly  tied  to  trees,  lest,  in  a rush  of 
the  wild  horses,  they  should  break  away  with 
them.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent  under 
the  command  of  a lieutenant,  to  steal  along  the 
edge  of  the  valley  within  the  strip  of  wood  that 
skirted  the  hills.  They  were  to  station  them- 
selves about  fifty  yards  apart,  within  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  not  advance  or  show  themselves 
until  the  horses  dashed  in  that  direction.  Twen- 
ty-five men  were  sent  across  the  valley,  to  steal 
in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank  that  bordered 


the  opposite  side,  and  to  station  themselves  among 
the  trees.  A third  party,  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber, was  to  form  a line,  stretching  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  vaHey,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  wings. 
Beatte  and  our  other  half-breed,  Antoine,  to- 
gether with  the  ever-officious  Tonish,  were  to 
make  a circuit  through  the  woods  so  as  to  get  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  rear  of  the 
horses,  and  to  drive  them  forward  into  the  kind 
of  sack  that  we  had  formed,  while  the  two  wings 
should  join  behind  them  and  make  a complete 
circle. 

The  flanking  parties  were  quietly  extending 
themselves,  out  of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  residue  were  stretching  themselves, 
like  the  links  of  a chain,  across  it,  when  the  wild 
horses  gave  signs  that  they  scented  an  enemy  ; 
snuffing  the  air,  snorting,  and  looking  about.  At 
length  they  pranced  off  slowly  toward  the  river, 
and  disappeared  behind  a green  bank.  Here, 
had  the  regulations  of  the  chase  been  observed, 
they  would  have  been  quietly  checked  and  turned 
back  by  the  advance  of  a hunter  from  among 
the  trees  ; unluckily,  however,  we  had  our  wild- 
fire Jack-o’-lantern  little  Frenchman  to  deal  with. 
Instead  of  keeping  quietly  up  the  right  side  of 
the  valley,  to  get  above  the  horses,  the  moment 
he  saw  them  move  toward  the  river,  he  broke  out 
of  the  covert  of  woods,  and  dashed  furiously 
across  the  plain  in  pursuit  of  them,  being  mount- 
ed on  one  of  the  led  horses  belonging  to  the 
Count.  This  put  an  end  to  all  system.  The 
half-breeds  and  half  a score  of  rangers  joined  in 
the  chase.  Away  they  all  went  over  the  green 
bank ; in  a moment  or  two  the  wild  horses  re- 
appeared, and  came  thundering  down  the  valley, 
with  Frenchman,  half-breeds,  and  rangers  gallop- 
ing and  yelling  like  devils  behind  them.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  line  drawn  across  the  valley  at- 
tempted to  check  and  turn  back  the  fugitives. 
They  were  too  hotly  pressed  by  their  pursuers  ; 
in  their  panic  they  dashed  through  the  line,  and 
clattered  down  the  plain.  The  whole  troop 
joined  in  the  headlong  chase,  some  of  the  rangers 
without  hats  or  caps,  their  hair  flying  about  their 
ears,  others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their 
heads.  The  buffaloes,  who  had  been  calmly 
ruminating  among  the  herbage,  heaved  up  their 
huge  forms,  gazed  for  a moment  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  tempest  that  came  scouring  down  the 
meadow,  then  turned  and  took  to  heavy-rolling 
flight,  They  were  soon  overtaken  ; the  promis- 
cuous throng  were  pressed  together  by  the  con- 
tracting sides  of  the  valley,  and  away  they  went, 
pell-mell,  hurry-scurry,  wild  buffalo,  wild  horse, 
wild  huntsman,  with  clang  and  clatter,  and  whoop 
and  halloo,  that  made  the  forests  ring. 

At  length  the  buffaloes  turned  into  a green 
brake  on  the  river  bank,  while  the  horses  dashed 
up  a narrow  defile  of  the  hills,  with  thgir  pursuers 
close  at  their  heels.  Beatte  passed  several  of 
them,  having  fixed  his  eye  upon  a fine  Pawnee 
horse,  that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle-marks 
upon  his  back.  He  pressed  him  gallantly,  but 
lost  him  in  the  woods.  Among  the  wild  horses 
was  a fine  black  mare,  far  gone  with  foal.  Jn 
scrambling  up  the  defile,  she  tripped  and  fell 
A young  ranger  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
seized  her  by  the  mane  and  muzzle.  Anothei 
ranger  dismounted,  and  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  mare  struggled  fiercely,  kicking  and  biting, 
and  striking  with  her  fore  feet,  but  a noose  was 
slipped  over  her  head,  and  her  struggles  were  in 
vain.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  gave 
over  rearing  and  plunging,  and  lashing  out  with 
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her  feet  on  every  side.  The  two  rangers  then 
led  her  along  the  valley  by  two  long  lariats, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a sufficient  dis- 
tance on  each  side  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
hoofs,  and  whenever  she  struck  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, she  was  jerked  in  the  other.  In  thi$  way  her 
spirit  was  gradually  subdued. 

As  to  little  Scaramouch  Tonish,  who  had 
marred  the  whole  scene  by  his  precipitancy,  he 
had  been  more  successful  than  he  deserved,  hav- 
ing managed  to  catch  a beautiful  cream-colored 
colt,  about  seven  months  old,  which  had  not 
strength  to  keep  up  with  its  companions.  The 
mercurial  little  Frenchman  was  beside  himself 
with  exultation.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  with 
his  prize.  The  colt  would  rear  and  kick,  and 
struggle  to  get  free,  when  Tonish  would  take  him 
about  the  neck,  wrestle  with  him,  jump  on  his 
back,  and  cut  as  many  antics  as  a monkey  with 
a kitten.  Nothing  surprised  me  more,  however, 
than  to  witness  how  soon  these  poor  animals, 
thus  taken  from  the  unbounded  freedom  of  the 
prairie,  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  man.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  the  mare  and  colt 
went  with  the  led  horses,  and  became  quite  do- 
cile. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Fording  of  the  North  Fork. — Dreary  Scenery  of  the  Cross 
limber. — Scamper  of  Horses  in  the  Night. — ■ Osage 
War  Party. — Effects  of  a Peace  Harangue. — Buffalo. 
— Wild  Horse. 

Resuming  our  march,  we  forded  the  North 
Fork,  a rapid  stream,  and  of  a purity  seldom  to 
be  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  prairies.  It  evi- 
dently had  its  sources  in  high  land,  well  supplied 
with  springs.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  again 
ascended  among  hills,  from  one  of  which  we  had 
an  extensive  view  over  this  belt  of  cross  timber, 
and  a cheerless  prospect  it  was  ; hill  beyond  hill, 
forest  beyond  forest,  all  of  one  sad  russet  hue- 
excepting  that  here  and  there  a line  of  green 
cotton-wood  trees,  sycamores,  and  willows, 
marked  the  course  of  some  streamlet  through  a 
valley.  A procession  of  buffaloes,  moving  slowly 
up  the  profile  of  one  of  those  distant  hills,  formed 
a characteristic  object  in  the  savage  scene.  To 
the  left,  the  eye  stretched  beyond  this  rugged 
wilderness  of  hills,  and  ravines,  and  ragged 
forests,  to  a prairie  about  ten  miles  off,  extending 
in  a clear  blue  line  along  the  horizon.  It  was 
like  looking  from  among  rocks  and  breakers  upon 
a distant  tract  of  tranquil  ocean.  Unluckily,  our 
route  did  not  lie  in  that  direction  ; we  still  had  to 
traverse  many  a weary  mile  of  the  “cross  tim- 
ber.” 

We  encamped  toward  evening  in  a valley,  be- 
side a scanty  pool,  under  a scattered  grove  of 
elms,  the  upper  branches  of  which  were  fringed 
with  tufts  of  the  mystic  mistletoe.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  wild  colt  whinnied  repeatedly  ; 
and  about  two  hours  before  day,  there  was  a sud- 
den stampedo,  or  rush  of  horses,  along  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  camp,  with  a snorting  and  neighing, 
and  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  startled  most  of  the 
rangers  from  their  sleep,  who  listened  in  silence, 
until  the  sound  died  away  like  the  rushing  of  a 
blast.  As  usual,  the  noise  was  at  first  attributed 
to  some  party  of  marauding  Indians,  but  as  the 
day  dawned,  a couple  of  wild  horses  were  seen  in 
a neighboring  meadow,  which  scoured  off  on 
being  approached.  It  was  now  supposed  that  a 


gang  of  them  had  dashed  through  our  camp  in 
the  night.  A general  mustering  of  our  horses 
took  place,  many  were  found  scattered  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  several  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  prints  of  their  hoofs,  however,  ap- 
peared deeply  dinted  in  the  soil,  leading  off  at 
full  speed  into  the  waste,  and  their  owners,  put- 
ting themselves  on  the  trail,  set  off  in  weary 
search  of  them. 

We  had  a ruddy  daybreak,  but  the  morning 
gathered  up  gray  and  lowering,  with  indications 
of  an  autumnal  storm.  We  resumed  our  march 
silently  and  seriously,  through  a rough  and  cheer- 
less country,  from  the  highest  points  of  which  we 
could  descry  large  prairies,  stretching  indefinitely 
westward.  After  travelling  for  two  or  three  hours, 
as  we  were  traversing  a withered  prairie,  resem- 
bling a great  brown  heath,  we  beheld  seven  Osage 
warriors  approaching  at  a distance.  The  sight 
of  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was 
interesting ; it  was  like  speaking  a ship  at  sea. 
One  of  the  Indians  took  the  lead  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  advanced  toward  us  with  head  erect, 
chest  thrown  forward,  and  a free  and  noble  mien. 
He  was  a fine-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  scarlet 
frock  and  fringed  leggings  of  deer  skin.  His  head 
was  decorated  with  a white  tuft,  and  he  stepped 
forward  with  something  of  a martial  air,  swaying 
his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand. 

We  held  some  conversation  with  him  through 
our  interpreter,  Beatte,  and  found  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  with  the  main  part  of 
their  tribe  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  had  met  with 
great  success  ; and  he  informed  us,  that  in  the 
course  of  another  day’s  march,  we  would  reach 
the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canadian, 
and  find  plenty  of  game.  He  added,  that  as 
their  hunt  was  over,  and  the  hunter^  on  their  re- 
turn homeward,  he  and  his  comrades  had  set  out 
on  a wrar  party,  to  waylay  and  hover  about  some 
Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes  of  carrying  off  scalps  or 
horses. 

By  this  time  his  companions,  who  at  first  stood 
aloof,  joined  him.  Three  of  them  had  indifferent 
fowling-pieces ; the  rest  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  I could  not  but  admire  the  finely 
shaped  heads  and  busts  of  these  savages,  and 
their  graceful  attitudes  and  expressive  gestures, 
as  they  stood  conversing  with  our  interpreter, 
and  surrounded  by  a cavalcade  of  rangers.  We 
endeavored  to  get  one  of  them  to  join  us,  as  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  him  hunt  the  buffalo  with 
his  bow  and  arrow.  He  seemed  at  first  inclined 
to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  companions. 

The  worthy  Commissioner  now  remembered 
his  mission  as  pacificator,  and  made  a speech, 
exhorting  them  to  abstain  from  all  offensive  acts 
against  the  Pawnees  ; informing  them  of  the  plan 
of  their  father  at  Washington,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  war  among  his  red  children ; and  assuring 
them  that  he  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  establish 
a universal  peace.  Pie  told  them,  therefore,  to 
return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them, 
but  would  soon  regard  them  as  brothers. 

The  Indians  listened  to  the  speech  with  their 
customary  silence  and  decorum ; after  which, 
exchanging  a few  words  among  themselves,  they 
bade  us  farewell,  and  pursued  their  way  across 
the  prairie. 

Fancying  that  I saw  a lurking  smile  in  the 
countenance  of  our  interpreter,  Beatte,  I pri- 
vately inquired  what  the  Indians  had  said  to  each 
other  after  hearing  the  speech.  The  leader,  he 
said,  had  observed  to  his  companions,  that,  as 
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their  great  father  intended  so  soon  to  put  an  end 
to  all  warfare,  it  behooved  them  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  time  that  was  left  them.  So 
they  had  departed,  with  redoubled  zeal,  to  pur- 
sue their  project  of  horse  stealing! 

We  had  not  long  parted  from  the  Indians  be- 
fore we  discovered  three  buffaloes  among  the 
thickets  of  a marshy  valley  to  our  left.  I 'set  off 
with  the  Captain  and  several  rangers,  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Stealing  through  a straggling  grove, 
the  Captain,  who  took  the  lead,  got  within  rifle- 
shot, and  wounded  one  of  them  in  the  flank. 
They  all  three  made  off  in  headlong  panic, 
through  thickets  and  brushwood,  and  swamp  and 
mire,  bearing  down  every  obstacle  by  their  im- 
mense weight.  The  Captain  and  rangers  soon 
gave  up  a chase  which  threatened  to  knock  up 
their  horses  ; I had  got  upon  the  traces  of  the 
wounded  bull,  however,  and  was  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting near  enough  to  use  my  pistols,  the  only 
weapons  with  which  I was  provided  ; but  before 
I could  effect  it,  he  reached  the  foot  of  a rocky 
hill,  covered  with  post-oak  and  brambles,  and 
plunged  forward,  dashing  and  crashing  along, 
with  neck  or  nothing  fury,  where  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  followed  him. 

The  chase  had  led  me  so  far  on  one  side,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I regained  the  trail  of 
our  troop.  As  I was  slowly  ascending  a hill,  a 
fine  black  mare  came  prancing  round  the  sum- 
mit, and  was  close  to  me  before  she  was  aware. 
At  sight  of  me  she  started  back,  then  turning, 
swept  at  full  speed  down  into  the  valley,  and  up 
the  opposite  hill,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and 
action  free  as  air.  I gazed  after  her  as  long  as 
she  was  in  sight,  and  breathed  a wish  that  so 
glorious  an  animal  might  never  come  under  the 
degrading  thraldom  of  whip  and  curb,  but  remain 
a free  rover  of  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Foul  Weather  Fmccimpmcnt. — Anecdotes  of  Bear  Hunting. 
— Indian  notions  about  Omens. — Scruples  Respecting 
the  Dead. 

On  overtaking  the  troop,  I found  it  encamping 
in  a rich  bottom  of  woodland,  traversed  by  a 
small  stream,  running  between  deep  crumbling 
banks.  A shaxp  cracking  off  of  rifles  was  kept 
up  for  some  time  in  various  directions,  upon  a 
numerous  flock  of  turkeys,  scampering  among 
the  thickets,  or  perched  upon  the  trees.  We  had 
not  been  long  at  a halt,  when  a drizzling  rain 
ushered  in  the  autumnal  storm  that  had  been 
brewing.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  weather  it ; our  tent  was  pitched,  and  our  sad- 
dles, saddlebags,  packages  of  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  damaged  by 
the  rain,  were  gathered  under  its  shelter.  Our 
men,  Beatte,  Tonish,  and  Antoine,  drove  stakes 
with  forked  ends  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  across 
them  for  rafters,  and  thus  made  a shed  or  pent- 
house, covered  with  bark  and  skins,  sloping  to- 
ward the  wind,  and  open  toward  the  fire.  The  ran- 
gers formed  similar  shelters  of  bark  and  skins, 
or  of  blankets  stretched  on  poles,  supported  by 
forked  stakes,  with  great  fires  in  front. 

These  precautions  were  well  timed.  The  rain 
set  in  sullenly  and  steadily,  and  kept  on,  with 
slight  intermissions,  for  two  days.  The  brook 
which  flowed  peacefully  on  our  arrival,  swelled 
into  a turbid  and  boiling  torrent,  and  the  forest 


became  little  better  than  a mere  swamp.  The 
men  gathered  under  their  shelters  of  skins  and 
blankets,  or  sat  cowering  round  their  fires  ; while 
columns  of.  .gmoke  curling  up  among  the  trees, 
and  diffusing  themselves  in  the  air,  spread  a blue 
haze  through  the  woodland.  Our  poor,  way-worn 
horses,  reduced  by  weary  travel  and  scanty  pas- 
turage, lost  all  remaining  spirit,  and  stood,  with 
drooping  heads,  flagging  ears,  and  half-closed 
eyes,  dozing  and  steaming  in  the  rain,  while  the 
yellow  autumnal  leaves,  at  every  shaking  of  the 
breeze,  came  wavering  down  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  however, 
our  hunters  were  not  idle,  but  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  rain,  sallied  forth  on  horseback  to 
prowl  through  the  woodland.  Every  now  and 
then  the  sharp  report  of  a distant  rifle  boded  the 
death  of  a deer.  Venison  in  abundance  was 
brought  in.  Some  busied  themselves  under  the 
sheds,  flaying  and  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  or 
round  the  fires  with  spits  and  camp  kettles,  and 
a rude  kind  of  feasting,  or  rather  gormandizing, 
prevailed  throughout  the  camp.  The  axe  was 
continually  at  work,  and  wearied  the  forest  with 
its  echoes.  Crash ! some  mighty  tree  would 
come  down  ; in  a few  minutes  its  limbs  would  be 
blazing  and  crackling  on  the  huge  camp  fires, 
with  some  luckless  deer  roasting  before  it,  that 
had  once  sported  beneath  its  shade. 

The  change  of  weather  had  taken  sharp  hold 
of  our  little  Frenchman.  His  meagre  frame, 
composed  of  bones  and  whip-cord,  was  racked 
with  rheumatic  pains  and  twinges.  He  had  the 
toothache — the  earache — his  face  was  tied  up — 
he  had  shooting  pains  in  every  limb  ; yet  all 
seemed  but  to  increase  his  restless  activity,  and 
he  was  an  incessant  fidget  about  the  fire,  roast- 
ing, and  stewing,  and  groaning,  and  scolding, 
and  swearing. 

Our  man  Beatte  returned  grim  and  mortified, 
from  hunting.  He  had  come  upon  a bear  of  for- 
midable dimensions,  and  wounded  him  with  a 
rifle-shot.  The  bear  took  to  the  brook,  which 
was  swollen  and  rapid.  Beatte  dashed  after  him 
and  assailed  him  in  the  rear  with  his  hunting- 
knife.  At  every  blow'  the  bear  turned  furiously 
upon  him,  with  a terrific  display  of  white  teeth. 
Beatte,  having  a foothold  in  the  brook,  was  en- 
abled to  push  him  off  with  his  rifle,  and,  when  he 
turned  to  swim,  would  flounder  after,  and  at- 
tempt to  hamstring  him.  The  bear,  however, 
succeeded  in  scrambling  off  among  the  thickets, 
and  Beatte  had  to  give  up  the  chase. 

This  adventure,  if  it  produced  no  game,  brought 
up  at  least  several  anecdotes,  round  the  evening 
fire,  relative  to  bear  hunting,  in  which  the  grizzly 
bear  figured  conspicuously.  This  powerful  and 
ferocious  animal  is  a favorite  theme  of  hunter’s 
story,  both  among  red  and  white  men  ; and  his 
enormous  claws  are  worn  round  the  neck  of  an 
Indian  brave  as  a trophy  more  honorable  than  a 
human  scalp.  He  is  now  scarcely  seen  below 
the  upper  prairies  and  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Other  bears  are  formidable  when 
wounded  and  provoked,  but  seldom  make  battle 
when  allowed  to  escape.  The  grizzly  bear  alone, 
of  all  the  animals  of  our  Western  wilds,  is  prone 
to  unprovoked  hostility.  His  prodigious  size  and 
strength  make  him  a formidable  opponent  ; and 
his  great  tenacity  of  life  often  baffles  the  skill  of 
the  hunter,  notwithstanding  repeated  shots  of  the 
rifle,  and  wounds  of  the  hunting-knife. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  on  this  occasion, 
gave  a picture  of  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts 
to  which  our  frontier  rovers  are  inured.  A hunter, 
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while  in  pursuit  of  a deer,  fell  into  one  of  those 
deep  funnel-shaped  pits,  formed  on  the  prairies 
by  the  settling  of  the  waters  after  heavy  rains, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  sink-holes.  To  his 
great  horror,  he  came  in  contact,  at  the  bottom, 
with  a huge  grizzly  bear.  The  monster  grappled 
him  ; a deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  poor 
hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had  a 
leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in  killing 
his  rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move, 
and  subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  bear,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open,  that 
they  might  heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He 
was  at  length  enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  so  out  upon  the  open  prairie.  With  great 
difficulty  he  crawled  to  a ravine,  formed  by  a 
stream,  then  nearly  dry.  Here  he  took  a de- 
licious draught  of  water,  which  infused  new  life 
into  him  ; then  dragging  himself  along  from  pool 
to  pool,  he  supported  himself  by  small  fish  and 
frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a wolf  hunt  down  and  kill  a 
deer  in  the  neighboring  prairie.  He  immediately 
crawled  forth  from  the  ravine,  drove  off  the  wolf, 
and,  lying  down  beside  the  carcass  of  the  deer, 
remained  there  until  he  made  several  hearty 
meals,  by  which  his  strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course 
of  the  brook,  until  it  grew  to  be  a considerable 
stream.  Down  this  he  floated,  until  he  came  to 
where  it  emptied  into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  he  found  a forked  tree, 
which  he  launched  with  some  difficulty,  and, 
getting  astride  of  it,  committed  himself  to  the 
current  of  the  mighty  river.  In  this  way  he 
floated  along,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  fort 
at  Council  Bluffs.  Fortunately  he  arrived  there 
in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  might  have  floated, 
unnoticed,  past  this  solitary  post,  and  perished 
in  the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from 
the  fort,  a canoe  was  sent  to  his  relief,  and  he  was 
brought  to  shore  more  dead  than  alive,  where  he 
soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained 
maimed  for  life. 

Our  man  Beatte  had  come  out  of  his  contest 
with  the  bear  very  much  worsted  and  discomfited. 
His  drenching  in  the  brook,  together  with  the 
recent  change  of  weather,  had  brought  on  rheu- 
matic pains  in  his  limbs,  to  which  he  is  subject. 
Though  ordinarily  a fellow  of  undaunted  spirit, 
and  above  all  hardship,  yet  he  now  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  for  once  gave 
way  to  repining.  Though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  a robust  frame,  and  apparently  iron  con- 
stitution, yet,  by  his  own  account  he  was  little 
better  than  a mere  wreck.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
living  monument  of  the  hardships  of  wild  frontier 
life.  Baring  his  left  arm,  he  showed  it  warped 
and  contracted  by  a former  attack  of  rheumatism  ; 
a malady  with  which  the  Indians  are  often  af- 
flicted ; for  their  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  elements  does  not  produce  that  perfect  har- 
dihood and  insensibility  to  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  that  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  He  bore 
the  scars  of  various  maims  and  bruises  ; some 
received  in  hunting,  some  in  Indian  warfare. 
His  right  arm  had  been  broken  by  a fall  from  his 
horse  ; at  another  time  his  steed  had  fallen  with 
him,  and  crushed  his  left  leg. 

“ I am  all  broke  to  pieces  and  good  for  noth- 
ing ; ” said  he,  “ I no  care  now  what  happen  to 
me  any  more.”  “ However,”  added  he,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  “ for  all  that,  it  would  take  a 
pretty  strong  man  to  put  me  down,  anyhow.” 


I drew  from  him  various  particulars  concerning 
himself,  which  served  to  raise  him  in  my  estima- 
tion. His  residence  was  on  the  Neosho,  in  an 
Osage  hamlet  or  neighborhood,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a worthy  missionary  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson-,  by  the  name  of  Requa,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  instruct  the  savages  in  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  to  make  husbandmen  and  herds- 
men of  them.  I had  visited  this  agricultural 
mission  of  Requa  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tour 
along  the  frontier,  and  had  considered  it  more 
likely  to  produce  solid  advantages  to  the  poor 
Indians  than  any  of  the  mere  praying  and  preach- 
ing missions  along  the  border. 

In  this  neighborhood,  Pierre  Beatte  had  his 
little  farm,  his  Indian  wife,  and  his  half-breed 
children  ; and  aided  Mr.  Requa  in  his  endeavors 
to  civilize  the  habits,  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Osage  tribe.  Beatte  had  been  brought  up 
a Catholic,  and  was  inflexible  in  his  religious 
faith  ; he  could  not  pray  with  Mr.  Requa,  he 
said,  but  he  could  work  with  him,  and  he  evinced 
a zeal  for  the  good  of  his  savage  relations  and 
neighbors.  Indeed,  though  his  father  had  been 
French,  and  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  in 
communion  with  the  whites,  he  evidently  was 
more  of  an  Indian  in  his  tastes,  and  his  heart 
yearned  toward  his  mother’s  nation.  When  he 
talked  to  me  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  that  the 
poor  Indians  suffered  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
rough  settlers  on  the  frontiers  ; when  he  described 
the  precarious  and  degraded  state  of  the  Osage 
tribe,  diminished  in  numbers,  broken  in  spirit, 
and  almost  living  on  sufferance  in  the  land  where 
they  once  figured  so  heroically,  I could  see  his 
veins  swell,  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indigna- 
tion ; but  he  would  check  the  feeling  with  a strong 
exertion  of  Indian  self-command,  and,  in  a man- 
ner, drive  it  back  into  his  bosom. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  an  instance  wherein 
he  had  joined  his  kindred  Osages,  in  pursuing  and 
avenging  themselves  on  a party  of  white  men  who 
had  committed  a flagrant  outrage  upon  them  ; 
and  I found,  in  the  encounter  that  took  place, 
Beatte  had  shown  himself  the  complete  Indian. 

He  had  more  than  once  accompanied  his  Osage 
relations  in  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees,  and  re- 
lated a skirmish  which  took  place  on  the  borders 
of  these  very  hunting  grounds,  in  which  several 
Pawnees  were  killed.  We  should  pass  near  the 
place,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  and  the 
unburied  bones  and  skulls  of  the  slain  were  still 
to  be  seen  there.  The  surgeon  of  the  troop,  who 
'was  present  at  our  conversation,  pricked  up  his 
ears  at  this  intelligence.  He  was  something  of  a 
phrenologist,  and  offered  Beatte  a handsome  re- 
ward if  he  would  procure  hinj  one  of  the  skulls. 

Beatte  regarded  him  for  a moment  with  a look 
of  stern  surprise. 

“No!”  said  he  at  length,  “ dat  too  bad!  I 
have  heart  strong  enough — I no  care  kill,  but  hi 
the  dead  alone  / ” 

He  added,  that  once  in  travelling  with  a party 
of  white  men,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  tent  with 
a doctor,  and  found  that  he  had  a Pawnee  skull 
among  his  baggage:  he  at  once  renounced  the 
doctor’s  tent,  and  his  fellowship.  “ He  try  to 
coax  me,”  said  Beatte,  “ but  I say  no,  we  must 
part — I no  keep  such  company.” 

In  the  temporary  depression  of  his  spirits, 
Beatte  gave  way  to  those  superstitious  forebod- 
ings to  which  Indians  are  prone.  He  had  sat  for 
some  time,  with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  gazing 
into  the  fire.  I found  his  thoughts  were  wander- 
ing back  to  his  humble  home,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Neosho ; he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  he  should 
find  some  one  of  his  family  ill,  or  dead,  on  his 
return:  his  left  eye  had  twitched  and  twinkled  for 
two  days  past ; an  omen  which  always  boded 
some  misfortune  of  the  kind. 

Such  are  the  trivial  circumstances  which,  when 
magnified  into  omens,  will  shake  the  souls  of 
these  men  of  iron.  The  least  sign  of  mystic  and 
sinister  portent  is  sufficient  to  turn  a hunter  or  a 
warrior  from  his  course,  or  to  fill  his  mind  with 
apprehensions  of  impending  evil.  It  is  this  su- 
perstitious propensity,  common  to  the  solitary  and 
savage  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  that  gives  such 
powerful  influence  to  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

The  Osages,  with  whom  Beatte  had  passed 
much  of  his  life,  retain  these  superstitious  fan- 
cies and  rites  in  much  of  their  original  force. 
They  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  and  that  it  carries 
with  it  all  its  mortal  tastes  and  habitudes.  At  an 
Osage  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beatte,  one 
of  the  chief  warriors  lost  an  only  child,  a beauti- 
ful’girl,  of  a very  tender  age.  All  her  playthings 
were  buried  with  her.  Her  favorite  little  horse, 
also,  was  killed,  and  laid  in  the  grave  beside  her, 
that  she  might  have  it  to  ride  in  the  land  of 
spirits. 

I will  here  add  a little  story,  which  I picked  up 
in  the  course  of  my  tour  through  Beatte’s  coun- 
try, and  which  illustrates  the  superstitions  of  his 
Osage  kindred.  A large  party  of  Osages  had 
been  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  borders  of 
a fine  stream,  called  the  Nickanansa.  Among 
them  was  a young  hunter,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  graceful  of  the  tribe,  who  was  to  be  married 
to  an  Osage  girl,  who,  for  her  beauty,  was  called 
the  Flower  of  the  Prairies.  The  young  hunter 
left  her  for  a time  among  her  relatives  in  the  en- 
campment, and  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  dispose  of 
the  products  of  his  hunting,  and  purchase  orna- 
ments for  his  bride.  After  an  absence  of  some 
weeks,  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Nickan- 
ansa, but  the  camp  was  no  longer  there  ; and  the 
bare  frames  of  the  lodges  and  the  brands  of  ex- 
tinguished fires  alone  marked  the  place.  At  a 
distance  he  beheld  a female  seated,  as  if  weeping, 
by  the  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  his  affianced 
bride.  He  ran  to  embrace  her,  but  she  turned 
mournfully  away.  He  dreaded  lest  some  evil  had 
befallen  the  camp. 

“ Where  are  our  people  ? ” cried  he. 

“ They  are  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
grushka.” 

“ And  what  art  thou  doing  here  alone  ? ” 

“ Waiting  for  thee.” 

“ Then  let  us  hasten  to  join  our  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wagrujhka.” 

He  gave  her  his  pack  to  carry,  and  walked 
ahead,  according  to  the  Indian  custom. 

They  came  to  where  the  smoke  of  the  distant 
camp  was  seen  rising  from  the  woody  margin  of 
the  stream.  The  girl  seated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  a tree.  “ It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  return  to- 
gether,” said  she  ; “I  will  wait  here.” 

The  young  hunter  proceeded  to  the  camp 
alone,  and  was  received  by  his  relations  with 
gloomy  countenances. 

“ What  evil  has  happened,”  said  he,  “ that  ye 
are  all  so  sad  ? ” 

No  one  replied. 

He  turned  to  his  favorite  sister,  and  bade  her 
go  forth,  seek  his  bride,  and  conduct  her  to  the 
camp. 

“Alas!”  cried  she,  “ how  shall  I seek  her? 
She  died  a few  days  since.” 


The  relations  of  the  young  girl  now  surrounded 
him,  weeping  and  wailing  ; but  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  dismal  tidings.  “ But  a few  moments 
since,”  cried  he,  “ I left  her  alone  and  in  health  : 
come  with  me,  and  I will  conduct  you  to  her.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tree  where  she  had 
seated  herself,  but  she  was  no  longer  there,  and 
his  pack  lay  on  the  ground.  The  fatal  truth 
struck  him  to  the  heart ; he  fell  to  the  ground 
dead. 

I give  this  simple  story  almost  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  related  to  me,  as  I lay  by  the  fire  in 
an  evening  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
haunted  stream  where  it  is  said  to  have  happened. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A Secret  Expedition. — Deer  Bleating. — Magic  Balls. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  rejoined  by 
the  rangers  who  had  remained  at  the  last  en- 
campment, to  seek  for  the  stray  horses.  They 
had  tracked  them  for  a considerable  distance 
through  bush  and  brake,  and  across  streams, 
until  they  found  them  cropping  the  herbage  on 
the  edge  of  a prairie.  Their  heads  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  and  they  were-  evidently 
grazing  their  way  homeward,  heedless  of  the  un- 
bounded freedom  of  the  prairie  so  suddenly  laid 
open  to  them. 

About  noon  the  weather  held  up,  and  I ob- 
served a mysterious  consultation  going  on  be- 
tween our  half-breeds  and  Tonish  ; it  ended  in  a 
request  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  sendees 
ofi  the  latter  for  a few  hours,  and  permit  him  to 
join  his  comrades  in  a grand  foray.  We  objected 
that  Tonish  was  too  much  disabled  by  aches  and 
pains  for  such  an  undertaking  ; but  he  was  wild 
with  eagerness  for  the  mysterious  enterprise,  and, 
when  permission  was  given  him,  seemed  to  for 
get  all  his  ailments  in  an  instant. 

In  a short  time  the  trio  were  equipped  and  on 
horseback  ; with  rifles  on  their  shoulders  and 
handkerchiefs  twisted  round  their  heads,  evi- 
dently bound  for  a grand  scamper.  As  they 
passed  by  the  different  lodges  of  the  camp,  the 
vainglorious  little  Frenchman  could  not  help 
boasting  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  great  things 
he  was  about  to  achieve  ; though  the  taciturn 
Beatte,  who  rode  in  advance,  would  every  now 
and  then  check  his  horse,  and  look  back  at  him 
with  an  air  of  stern  rebuke.  It  was  hard,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  loquacious  Tonish  play  “ In- 
.dian.” 

Several  of  the  hunters,  likewise,  sallied  forth, 
and  the  prime  old  woodman,  Ryan,  came  back 
early  in  the  afternoon,  with  ample  spoil,  having 
killed  a buck  and  two  fat  does.  I drew  near  to  a 
group  of  rangers  that  had  gathered  round  him  as 
he  stood  by  the  spoil,  and  found  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a stratagem  sometimes  used 
in  deer  hunting.  This  consists  in  imitating,  with 
a small  instrument  called  a bleat,  the  cry  of  the 
fawn,  so  as  to  lure  the  doe  within  reach  of  the 
rifle.  There  are  bleats  of  various  kinds,  suited 
to  calm  or  windy  weather,  and  to  the  age  of  the 
fawn.  The  poor  animal,  deluded  by  them,  in  its 
anxiety  about  its  young,  will  sometimes  advance 
close  up  to  the  hunter.  “ I once  bleated  a doe,” 
said  a young  hunter,  “ until  it  came  within  twenty 
yards  of  me,  and  presented  a sure  mark.  I lev- 
elled my  rifle  three  times,  but  had  not  the  heart 
to  shoot,  for  the  poor  doe  looked  so  wistful!-' 
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that  it  in  a manner  made  my  heart  yearn.  I 
thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  how  anxious  she 
ased  to  be  about  me  when  I was  a child  ; so  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  I gave  a halloo,  and 
started  the  doe  out  of  rifle-shot  in  a moment.” 

“And  you  did  right,”  cried  honest  old  Ryan. 
't  For  my  part,  I never  could  bring  myself  to 
bleating  deer.  I’ve  been  with  hunters  who  had 
bleats,  and  have  made  them  throw  them  away. 
It  is  a rascally  trick  to  take  advantage  of  a moth- 
er’s love  for  her  young.” 

Toward  evening  our  three  worthies  returned 
from  their  mysterious  foray.  The  tongue  of 
Tonish  gave  notice  of  their  approach  long  before 
they  came  in  sight ; for  he  was  vociferating  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  and  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  camp.  The  lagging  gait  and  reeking  flanks 
of  their  horses,  gave  evidence  of  hard  riding  ; 
and,  on  nearer  approach,  we  found  them  hung 
round  with  meat  like  a butcher’s  shambles.  In 
fact,  they  had  been  scouring  an  immense  prairie 
that  extended  beyond  the  forest,  and  which  was 
covered  with  herds  of  buffalo.  Of  this  prairie, 
and  the  animals  upon  it,  Beatte  had  received  in- 
telligence a few  days  before,  in  his  conversation 
with  the  Osages,  but  had  kept  the  information  a 
secret  from  the  rangers,  that  he  and  his  comrades 
might  have  the  first  dash  at  the  game.  They  had 
contented  themselves  with  killing  four  ; though, 
if  Tonish  might  be  believed,  they  might  have 
slain  them  by  scores. 

These  tidings,  and  the  buffalo  meat  brought 
home  in  evidence,  spread  exultation  through  the 
camp,  and  every  one  looked  forward  with  joy  to 
a buffalo  hunt  on  the  prairies.  Tonish  was  again 
the  oracle  of  the  camp,  and  held  forth  by  the 
hour  to  a knot  of  listeners,  crouched  round  the 
fire,  with  their  shoulders  up  to  their  ears.  He 
was  now  more  boastful  than  ever  of  his  skill  as 
a marksman.  All  his  want  of  success  in  the  early 
part  of  our  march  he  attributed  to  being  “ out  of 
luck,”  if  not  “ spell-bound  ; ” and  finding  him- 
self listened  to  with  apparent  credulity,  gave  an 
instance  of  the  kind,  which  he  declared  had  hap- 
pened to  himself,  but  which  was  evidently  a tale 
picked  up  among  his  relations,  the  Osages. 

According  to  this  account,  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  as  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  saw 
a white  deer  come  out  from  a ravine.  Crawling 
near  to  get  a shot,  he  beheld  another  and  another 
come  forth,  until  there  were  seven,  all  as  white 
as  snow.  Having  crept  sufficiently  near,  he  sin- 
gled one  out  and  fired,  but  without  effect ; the 
deer  remained  unfrightened.  He  loaded  and 
fired  again  and  missed.  Thus  he  continued  firing 
and  missing  until  all  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, and  the  deer  remained  without  a wound. 
He  returned  home  despairing  of  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  but  was  consoled  by  an  old  Osage 
hunter.  These  white  deer,  said  he,  have  a 
charmed  life,  and  can  only  be  killed  by  bullets 
of  a particular  kind. 

The  old  Indian  cast  several  balls  for  Tonish, 
but  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, nor  inform  him  of  the  ingredients  and 
mystic  ceremonials. 

Provided  with  these  balls,  Tonish  again  set  out 
in  quest  of  the  white  deer,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing them.  He  tried  at  first  with  ordinary  balls, 
but  missed  as  before.  A magic  ball,  however, 
immediately  brought  a fine  buck  to  the  ground. 
Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  herd  immediately  dis- 
appeared and  were  never  seen  again. 

October  29th. — The  morning  opened  gloomy 
and  lowering ; but  toward  eight  o’clock  the  sun 


struggled  forth  and  lighted  up  the  forest,  and  the 
notes  of  the  bugle  gave  signal  to  prepare  for 
marching.  Now  began  a scene  of  bustle,  and 
clamor,  and  gayety.  Some  were  scampering  and 
brawling  after  their  horses,  some  were  riding  in 
bare-backed,  and  driving  in  the  horses  of  their 
comrades.  Some  were  stripping  the  poles  of  the 
wet  blankets  that  had  served  for  shelters  ; others 
packing  up  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  load- 
ing the  baggage  horses  as  they  arrived,  while 
others  were  cracking  off  their  damp  rifles  and 
charging  them  afresh,  to  be  ready  for  the  sport. 

About  ten  o’clock,  we  began  our  march.  I loi- 
tered in  the  rear  of  the  troop  as  it  forded  the 
turbid  brook,  and  defiled  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  forest.  I always  felt  disposed  to  linger 
until  the  last  straggler  disappeared  among  the 
trees  and  the  distant  note*" of  the  bugle  died  upon 
the  ear,  that  I might  behold  the  wilderness  relap- 
sing into  silence  and  solitude.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  deserted  scene  of  our  late  bustling 
encampment  had  a forlorn  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. The  surrounding  forest  had  been  in  many 
places  trampled  into  a quagmire.  Trees  felled 
and  partly  hewn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  in  huge 
fragments  ; tent-poles  stripped  of  their  covering  ; 
smouldering  fires,  with  great  morsels  of  roasted 
venison  and  buffalo  meat,  standing  in  wooden 
spits  before  them,  hacked  and  slashed  by  the 
knives  of  hungry  hunters  ; while  around  were 
strewed  the  hides,  the  horns,  the  antlers,  and 
bones  of  buffaloes  and  deer,  with  uncooked  joints, 
and  unplucked  turkeys,  left  behind  with  that 
reckless  improvidence  and  wastefulness  which 
young  hunters  are  apt  to  indulge  when  in  a neigh- 
borhood where  game  abounds:  In  the  meantime 
a score  or  two  of  turkey-buzzards,  or  vultures, 
were  already  on  the  wing,  wheeling  their  magni- 
ficent flight  high  in  the  air,  and  preparing  for  a 
descent  upon  the  camp  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Grand  Prairie. — A Buffalo  Hunt. 

After  proceeding  about  two  hours  in  a southerly 
direction,  we  emerged  toward  mid-day  from  the 
dreary  belt  of  the  Cross  Timber,  and  to  our  in- 
finite delight  beheld  “ the  great  Prairie  ” stretch- 
ing to  the  right  and.  left  before  us.  We  could 
distinctly  trace  the  meandering  course  of  the 
main  Canadian,  and  various  smaller  streams,  by 
the  strips  of  green  forest  that  bordered  them. 
The  landscape  was  vast  and  beautiful.  There  is 
always  an  expansion  of  feeling  in  looking  upon 
these  boundless  and  fertile  wastes  ; but  I was 
doubly  conscious"  of  it  after  emerging  from  our 
“ close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs.” 

From  a rising  ground  Beatte  pointed  out  the 
place  where  he  and  his  comrades  had  killed  the 
buffaloes  ; and  we  beheld  several  black  objects 
moving  in  the  distance,  which  he  said  were  part 
of  the  herd.  The  Captain  determined  to  shape 
his  course  to  a woody  bottom  about  a mile  dis- 
tant, and  to  encamp  there  for  a day  or  two,  by 
way  of  having  a regular  buffalo  hunt,  and  getting 
a supply  of  provisions.  As  the  troop  defiled 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  camping 
ground,  Beatte  proposed  to  my  messmates  and 
myself,  that  we  should  put  ourselves  under  his 
guidance,  promising  to  take  us  where  we  should 
have  plenty  of  sport.  Leaving  the  line  of  march, 
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therefore,  we  diverged  toward  the  prairie  ; tra- 
versing a small  valley,  and  ascending  a gentle 
swell  of  land.  As  we  reached  the  summit,  we 
beheld  a gang  of  wild  horses  about  a mile  off. 
Beatte  was  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  no 
longer  thought  of  buffalo  hunting.  He  was 
mounted  on  his  powerful  half-wild  horse,  with  a 
lariat  coiled  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  set  off  in 
pursuit  ; while  we  remained  on  a rising  ground 
watching  his  manoeuvres  with  great  solicitude. 
Taking  advantage  of  a strip  of  woodland,  he  stole 
quietly  along,  so  as  to  get  close  to  them  before 
he  was  perceived.  The  moment  they  caught 
sight  of  him  a grand  scamper  took  place.  We 
watched  him  skirting  along  the  horizon  like  a 
privateer  in  full  chase  of  a merchantman  ; at 
length  he  passed  over  the  brow  of  a ridge,  and 
down  into  a shallow  valley  ; in  a.  few  moments  he 
was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  close  upon  one  of 
the  horses.  He  was  soon  head  and  head,  and 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  noose  his  prey  ; but 
they  both  disappeared  again  below  the  hill,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them.  It  turned  out  after- 
ward that  he  had  noosed  a powerful  horse,  but 
could  not  hold  him,  and  had  lost  his  lariat  in  the 
attempt. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  per- 
ceived two  buffalo  bulls  descending  a slope,  to- 
ward a stream,  which  wound  through  a ravine 
fringed  with  trees.  The  young  Count  and  myself 
endeavored  to  get  near  them  under  covert  of  the 
trees.  They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yet 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  off,  and  turning  about, 
retreated  up  the  rising  ground.  We  urged  our 
horses  across  the  ravine,  and  gave  chase.  The 
immense  weight  of  head  and  shoulders  causes 
the  buffalo  to  labor  heavily  up  hill ; but  it  accel- 
erates his  descent.  We  had  the  advantage, 
therefore,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  the  fugitives, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  horses  to  ap- 
proach them,  their  very  scent  inspiring  them 
with  terror.  The  Count,  who  had  a double-bar- 
relled gun,  loaded  with  ball,  fired,  but  it  missed. 
The  bulls  now  altered  their  course,  and  galloped 
down  hill  with  headlong  rapidity.  As  they  ran 
in  different  directions,  we  eadh  singled  out  one 
and  separated.  I was  provided  with  a brace  of 
veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols,  which  I had  bor- 
rowed at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  evidently 
seen  some  service.  Pistols  are  very  effective  in 
buffalo  hunting,  as  the  hunter  can  ride  up  close 
to  the  animal,  and  fire  at  it  while  at  full  speed  ; 
whereas  the  long  heavy  rifles  used  on  the  fron- 
tier, cannot  be  easily  managed,  nor  discharged 
with  accurate  aim  from  horseback.  My  object, 
therefore,  was  to  get  within  pistol  shot  of  the  buf- 
falo. This  was  no  very  easy  matter.  I was  well 
mounted  on  a horse  of  excellent  speed  and  bot- 
tom, that  seemed  eager  for  the  chase,  and  soon 
overtook  the  game  ; but  the ' moment  he  came 
nearly  parallel,  he  would  keep  sheering  off,  with 
ears  forked  and  pricked  forward,  and  every 
symptom  of  aversion  and  alarm.  It  was  no 
wonder.  Of  all  animals,  a buffalo,  when  close 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  has  an  aspect  the  most 
diabolical.  His  two  short  black  horns,  curve  out 
of  a huge  frontier  of  shaggy  hair  ; his  eyes  glow 
like  coals  ; his  mouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched 
and  drawn  up  into  a half  crescent  ; his  tail  is 
erect,  and  tufted  and  whisking  about  in  the  air, 
he  is  a perfect  picture  of  mingled  rage  and  terror. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I urged  my  horse  suffi- 
ciently near,  when,  taking  aim,  to  my  chagrin, 
both  pistols  missed  fire.  Unfortunately  the  locks 
of  these  veteran  weapons  were  so  much  worn, 


that  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had  been  shaken 
out  of  the  pans.  At  the  snapping  of  the  last  pis- 
tol I was  close  upon  the  buffalo,  when,  in  his  de- 
spair, he  turned  round  with  a sudden  snort  and 
rushed  upon  me.  My  horse  wheeled  about  as  if 
on  a pivot,  made  a convulsive  spring,  and,  as  l 
had  been  leaning  on  one  side  with  pistol  ex- 
tended, I came  near  being  thrown  at  the  feet  of 
the  buffalo. 

Three  or  four  bounds  of  the  horse  carried  us 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy ; who,  having 
merely  turned  in  desperate  self-defence,  quickly- 
resumed  his  flight.  As  soon  as  I could  gather  in 
my  panic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the  pistols 
afresh,  I again  spurred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffalo, 
who  had  slackened  his  speed  to  take  breath.  On 
my  approach  he  again  set  off  full  tilt,  heaving 
himself  forward  with  a heavy  rolling  gallop,  dash- 
ing with  headlong  precipitation  through  brakes 
and  ravines,  while  several  deer  and  wolves, 
startled  from  their  coverts  by  his  thundering 
career,  ran  helter-skelter  to  right  and  left  across 
the  waste. 

A gallop  across  the  prairies  in  pursuit  of  game 
is  by  no  means  so  smooth  a career  as  those  may 
imagine,  who  have  only  the  idea  of  an  open  level 
plain.  It  is  true,  the  prairies  of  the  hunting 
ground  are  not  so  much  entangled  with  flowering 
plants  and  long  herbage  as  the  lower  prairies, 
and  are  principally  covered  with  short  buffalo 
grass  ; but  they  are  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  where  most  level,  are  apt  to  be  cut  up  by- 
deep  rifts  and  ravines,  made  by  torrents  after 
rains  ; and  which,  yawning  from  an  even  surface, 
are  almost  like  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  hunter, 
checking  him  suddenly,  when,  in  full  career,  or 
subjecting  him  to  the  risk  of  limb  and  life.  The 
plains,  too,  are  beset  by  burrowing  holes  of  small 
animals,  in  which  the  horse  is  apt  to  sink  to  the 
fetlock,  and  throw  both  himself  and  his  rider. 
The  late  rain  had  covered  some  parts  of  the  prai- 
rie, where  the  ground  was  hard,  with  a thin  sheet 
of  water,  through  which  the  horse  had  to  splash 
his  way.  In  other  parts  there  were  innumerable 
shallow  hollows,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
made  by  the  buffaloes,  who  wallow  in  sand  and 
mud  like  swine.  These  being  filled  with  water, 
shone  like  mirrors,  so  that  the  horse  was  continu- 
ally leaping  over  them  or  springing  on  one  side. 
We  had  reached,  too,  a rough  part  of  the  prairie, 
very  much  broken  and  cut  up  ; the  buffalo,  who 
was  running  for  life,  took  no  heed  to  his  course, 
plunging  down  break-ncck  ravines,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  skirt  the  borders  in  search  of  a safer 
descent.  At  length  we  came  to  where  a winter 
stream  had  torn  a deep  chasm  across  the  whole 
prairie,  leaving  open  jagged  rocks,  and  forming 
a long  glen  bordered  by  steep  crumbling  cliffs  of 
mingled  stone  and  clay-.  Down  one  of  these  the 
buffalo  flung  himself,  half  tumbling,  half  leaping, 
and  then  scuttled  along  the  bottom  ; while  I,  see- 
ing all  further  pursuit  useless,  pulled  up,  and 
gazed  quietly  after  him  from  the  border  of  the 
cliff,  until  he  disappeared  amidst  the  windings  of 
the  ravine. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  turn  my  steed 
and  rejoin  my  companions.  Here  at  first  was 
some  little  difficulty.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  had 
betrayed  me  into  a long,  heedless  gallop.  I now 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a lonely  waste,  in 
which  the  prospect  was  bounded  by  undulating 
swells  of  land,  naked  and  uniform,  where,  from 
the  deficiency  of  landmarks  and  distinct  features, 
an  inexperienced  man  may  become  bewildered, 
and  lose  his  way  as  readily  as  in  the  wastes  ol 
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the  ocean.  The  day,  too,  was  overcast,  so  that  I 
could  not  guide  myself  by  the  sun  ; my  only 
mode  was  to  retrace  the  track  my  horse  had 
made  in  coming,  though  this  I would  often  lose 
sight  of,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with 
parched  herbage. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  lonely  in  the  solitude  of  a prairie. 
The  loneliness  of  a forest  seems  nothing  to  it. 
There  the  view  is  shut  in  by  trees,  and  the  im- 
agination is  left  free  to  picture  some  livelier  scene 
beyond.  But  here  we  have  an  immense  extent 
of  landscape  without  a sign  of  human  existence. 
We  have  the  consciousness  of  being  far,  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  habitation;  we  feel  as 
if  moving  in  the  midst  of  a desert  world.  As  my 
horse  lagged  slowly  back  over  the  scenes  of  our 
late  scamper,  and  the  delirium  of  the  chase  had 
passed  away,  I was  peculiarly  sensible  to  these 
circumstances.  The  silence  of  the  waste  was  now 
and  then  broken  by  the  cry  of  a distant  flock  of 
pelicans,  stalking  like  spectres  about  a shallow 
pool  ; sometimes  by  the  sinister  croaking  of  a 
raven  in  the  air,  while  occasionally  a scoundrel 
wolf  would  scour  off  from  before  me  ; and,  hav- 
ing attained  a safe  distance,  would  sit  down  and 
howl  and  whine  with  tones  that  gave  a dreariness 
to  the  surrounding  solitude. 

After  pursuing  my  way  for  some  time,  I de- 
scried a horseman  on  the  edge  of  a distant  hill, 
and  soon  recognized  him  to  be  the  Count.  He 
had  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  myself ; we 
were  shortly  after  rejoined  by  our  worthy  com- 
rade, the  Virtuoso,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
had  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  shots  from 
horseback. 

We  determined  not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we 
had  made  one  more  effort.  Casting  our  eyes 
about  the  surrounding  waste,  we  descried  a herd 
of  buffalo  about  two  miles  distant,  scattered 
apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a small  strip  of 
trees  and  bushes.  It  required  but  little  stretch 
of  fancy  to  picture  them  so  many  cattle  grazing 
on  the  edge  of  a common,  and  that  the  grove 
might  shelter  some  lowly  farmhouse. 

We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the 
herd,  and  by  getting  on  the  other  side  of  them, 
to  hunt  them  in  the  direction  where  we  knew  our 
camp  to  be  situated,  otherwise,  the  pursuit  might 
take  us  to  such  a distance  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  find  our  ivay  back  before  nightfall. 
Taking  a wide  circuit  therefore,  we  moved  slowly 
and  cautiously,  pausing  occasionally,  when  we 
saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  grazing.  The 
wind  fortunately  set  from  them,  otherwise  they 
might  have  scented  us  and  have  taken  the  alarm. 
In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  getting  round  the 
herd  without  disturbing  it.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  head,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves.  Separating 
to  some  distance  from  each  other,  we  now  ap- 
proached slowly  in  a parallel  line,  hoping  by  de- 
grees to  steal  near  without  exciting  attention. 
They  began,  however,  to  move  off  quietly,  stop- 
ping at  every  step  or  two  to  graze,  when  suddenly 
a bull  that,  unobserved  by  us,  had  been  taking 
his  siesta  under  a clump  of  trees  to  our  left, 
roused  himself  from  his  lair,  and  hastened  to 
join  his  companions.  We  were  still  at  a consid- 
erable distance,  but  the  game  had  taken  the 
alarm.  We  quickened  our  pace,  they  broke  into 
a gallop,  and  now  commenced  a full  chase. 

As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered 
along  with  great  speed,  following  each  other  in  a 
line  ; two  or  three  bulls  bringing  up  the  rear,  the 
last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous  size  and  vener- 


able frontlet,  and  beard  of  sunburnt  hair,  looked 
like  the  patriarch  of  the  herd ; and  as  if  he 
might  long  have  reigned  the  monarch  of  the 
prairie. 

There  is  a mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  comic 
in  the  look  of  these  huge  animals,  as  they  bear 
their  great  bulk  forward,  with  an  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  unwieldy  head  and  shoulders  ; 
their  tail  cocked  up  like  the  queue  of  Pantaloon  in 
a pantomime,  the  end  whisking  about  in  a fierce 
yet  whimsical  style,  and  their  eyes  glaring  ven- 
omously with  an  expression  of  fright  and  fury. 

For  some  time  I kept  parallel  with  the  line, 
without  being  able  to  force  my  horse  within  pis- 
tol shot,  so  much  had  he  been  alarmed  by  the 
assault  of  the  buffalo  in  the  preceding  chase. 
At  length  I succeeded,  but  was  again  balked  by 
my  pistols  missing  fire.  My  companions,  whose 
horses  were  less  fleet,  and  more  way-worn,  could 
not  overtake  the  herd  ; at  length  Mr.  L.,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  ground, 
levelled  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  fired  a long 
raking  shot.  If  struck  a buffalo  just  above  the 
loins,  broke  its  back-bone,  and  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  He  stopped  and  alighted  to  dispatch 
his  prey,  when  borrowing  his  gun,  which  had  yet 
a charge  remaining  in  it,  I put  my  horse  to  his 
speed,  again  overtook  the  herd  which  was  thun- 
dering along,  pursued  by  the  Count.  With  my 
present  weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging  my 
horse  to  such  close  quarters  ; galloping  along 
parallel,  therefore,  I singled  out  a buffalo,  and 
by  a fortunate  shot  brought  it  down  on  the  spot. 
The  ball  had  struck  a vital  part ; it  could  not 
move  from  the  place  where  it  fell,  but  lay  there 
struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while  the  rest  of  the 
herd  kept  on  their  headlong  career  across  the 
prairie. 

Dismounting,  I now  fettered  my  horse  to  pre- 
vent his  straying,  and  advanced  to  contemplate 
my  victim.  I am  nothing  of  a sportsman  ; I had 
been  prompted  to  this  unwonted  exploit  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  game,  and  the  excitement  of 
an  adventurous  chase.  Now  that  the  excitement 
was  over,  I could  not  but  look  with  commisera- 
tion upon  the  poor  animal  that  lay  struggling  and 
bleeding  at  my  feet.  His  very  size  and  impor- 
tance, which  had  before  inspired  me  with  eager- 
ness, now  increased  my  compunction.  It  seemed 
as  if  I had  inflicted  pain  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
cf  my  victim,  and  as  if  it  were  a hundred-fold 
greater  waste  of  life  than  there  would  have  been 
in  the  destruction  of  an  anirm'd  of  inferior  size. 

To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience, 
the  poor  animal  lingered  in  his  agony.  He  had 
evidently  received  a mortal  wound,  but  death 
might  be  long  in  coming.  It  would  not  do  to 
leave  him  here  to  be  torn  piecemeal,  while  yet 
alive,  by  the  wolves  that  had  already  snuffed  his 
blood,  and  were  skulking  and  howling  at  a dis- 
tance, and  waiting  for  my  departure ; and  by 
the  ravens  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking  dis- 
mally in  the  air.  It  became  now  an  act  of  mercy 
to  give  him  his  quietus,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.  I primed  one  of  the  pistols,  therefore, 
and  advanced  close  up  to  the  buffalo.  To  in- 
flict a wound  thus  in  cold  blood,  I found  a totally 
different  thing  from  firing  in  the  heat  of  the 
chase.  Taking  aim,  however,  just  behind  the 
fore-shoulder,  my  pistol  for  once  proved  true  ; the 
ball  must  have  passed  through  the  heart,  for  the 
animal  gave  one  convulsive  throe  and  expired. 

While  I stood  meditating  and  moralizing  over 
the  wreck  I had  so  wantonly  produced,  with  my 
horse  grazing  near  me,  I was  rejoined  by  my  fel- 
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low-sportsman,  the  Virtuoso  ; who,  being  a man 
of  universal  adroitness,  and  withal,  more  ex- 
perienced and  hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of 
“ venerie,”  soon  managed  to  carve  out  the  tongue 
of  the  buffalo,  and  delivered  it  to  me  to  bear 
back  to  the  camp  as  a trophy. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A Comrade  Lost. — A Search  for  the  Camp.— The  Com- 
missioner, the  Wild  Iiorsc , and  the  Buff  alo. — A Wolf 
Serenade. 

Our  solicitude  was  now  awakened  for  the  young 
Count.  With  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuos- 
ity he  had  persisted  in  urging  his  jaded  horse  in 
pursuit  of  the  herd,  unwilling  to  return  without 
having  likewise  killed  a buffalo.  In  this  way  he 
had  kept  on  following  them,  hither  and  thither, 
and  occasionally  firing  an  ineffectual  shot,  until 
by  degrees  horseman  and  herd  became  indis- 
tinct in  the  distance,  and  at  length  swelling 
ground  and  strips  of  trees  and  thickets  hid  them 
entirely  from  sight. 

By  the  time  my  friend,  the  amateur,  joined 
me,  the  young  Count  had  been  long  lost  to  view. 
We  held  a consultation  on  the  matter.  Evening 
was  drawing  on.  Were  we  to  pursue  him,  it 
would  be  dark  before  we  should  overtake  him, 
granting  we  did  not  entirely  lose  trace  of  him  in 
the  gloom.  We  should  then  be  too  much  bewil- 
dered to  find  our  way  back  to  the  encampment ; 
even  now,  our  return  would  be  difficult.  We  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  camp  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  send  out  our  half-breeds, 
and  some  of  the  veteran  hunters,  skilled  in  cruis- 
ing about  the  prairies,  to  search  for  our  compan- 
ion. 

We  accordingly  set  forward  in  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  the  direction  of  the  camp.  Our 
weary  horses  could  hardly  be  urged  beyond  a 
walk.  The  twilight  thickened  upon  us  ; the  land- 
scape grew  gradually  indistinct ; we  tried  in  vain 
to  recognize  various  landmarks  which  we  had 
noted  in  the  morning.  The  features  of  the  prai- 
ries are  so  similar  as  to  baffle  the  eye  of  any  but 
an  Indian,  or  a practised  woodman.  At  length 
night  closed  in.  We  hoped  to  see  the  distant 
glare  of  camp-fires ; we  listened  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  bells  about  the  necks  of  the  grazing 
horses.  Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  distin- 
guished them  ; we  were  mistaken.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  a monotonous  concert  of  insects, 
with  now  and  then  the  dismal  howl  of  wolves 
mingling  with  the  night  breeze.  We  began  to 
think  of  halting  for  the  night,  and  bivouacking 
under  the  lee  of  some  thicket.  We  had  imple- 
ments to  strike  a light ; there  was  plenty  of  fire- 
wood at  hand,  and  the  tongues  of  our  buffaloes 
would  furnish  us  with  a repast, 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dismount,  we 
heard  the  report  of  a rifle,  and  shortly  after,  the 
notes  of  the  bugle,  calling  up  the  night  guard. 
Pushing  forward  in  that  direction,  the  camp  fires 
soon  broke  on  our  sight,  gleaming  at  a distance 
from  among  the  thick  groves  of  an  alluvial  bot- 
tom. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  found  it  a scene 
of  rude  hunters’  revelry  and  wassail.  There  had 
been  a grand  day’s  sport,  in  which  all  had  taken 
a part.  Eight  buffaloes  had  been  killed  ; roaring 
fires  were  blazing  on  every  side  ; all  hands  were 
feasting  upon  roasted  joints,  broiled  marrow- 


bones, and  the  juicy  hump,  far-famed  among  the 
epicures  of  the  prairies.  Right  glad  were  we  to 
dismount  and  partake  of  the  sturdy  cheer,  for 
we  had  beeh'on  our  weary  horses  since  morning 
without  tasting  food. 

As  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  Commissioner, 
with  whom  we  had  parted  company  at  the  outset 
of  this  eventful  day,  we  found  him  lying  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  tent,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  in  the 
course  of  a successful  hunting  match. 

It  seems  that  our  man,  Beatte,  in  his  zeal  to 
give  the  Commissioner  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  and  gratifying  his  hunting  pro- 
pensities, had  mounted  him  upon  his  half-wild 
horse,  and  started  him  in  pursuit  of  a huge  buf- 
falo bull,  that  had  already  been  frightened  by  the 
hunters.  The  horse,  which  was  fearless  as  his 
ow-ner,  and,  like  him,  had  a considerable  spice 
of  devil  in  his  composition,  and  who,  besides, 
had  been  made  familiar  with  the  game,  no  sooner 
came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buffalo,  than  he 
set  off  full  speed,  bearing  the  involuntary  hunter 
hither  and  thither,  and  whither  he  W’ould  not — 
up  hill  and  down  hill-leaping  pools  and  brooks 
— dashing  through  glens  and  gullies,  until  he 
came  up  with  the  game.  Instead  of  sheering  off, 
he  crowded  upon  the  buffalo.  The  Commis- 
sioner, almost  in  self-defence,  discharged  both 
barrels  of  a double-barrelled  gun  into  the  enemy. 
The  broadside  took  effect,  but  w'as  not  mortal. 
The  buffalo  turned  furiously  upon  his  pursuer; 
the  horse,  as  he  had  been  taught  by  his  owner, 
wheeled  off.  The  buffalo  plunged  after  him.  The 
worthy  Commissioner,  in  great  extremity,  drew' 
his  sole  pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  off  as  a 
stern-chaser,  shot  the  buffalo  full  in  the  breast, 
and  brought  him  lumbering  forward  to  the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  returned  to  camp,  lauded 
on  all  sides  for  his  signal  exploit ; but  grievously 
battered  and  way-worn.  He  had  been  a hard 
rider  perforce,  and  a victor  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations ; had  but  little  stomach  for  the  hun- 
ter’s fare  placed  before  him,  and  soon  retreated 
to  stretch  his  limbs  in  the  tent,  declaring  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  again  to  mount  that 
half  devil  Indian  horse,  and  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  buffalo  hunting  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  w'as  too  dark  now  to  send  any  one  in  search 
of  the  young  Count.  Guns,  however,  wrere  fired, 
and  the  bugle  sounded  from  time  to  time,  to 
guide  him  to  the  camp,  if  by  chance  he  shculd 
straggle  within  hearing  ; but  the  night  advanced 
without  his  making  his  appearance.  There  w'as 
not  a star  visible  to  guide  him,  and  we  concluded 
that  w'herever  he  was,  he  would  give  up  wander- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  bivouac  unjil  daybreak. 

It  w'as  a raw,  overcast  night.  The  carcasses 
of  the  buffaloes  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  had  drawn  about  it  an  unusual  number  of 
v/olves,  who  kept  up  the  most  forlorn  concert  of 
whining  yells,  prolonged  into  dismal  cadences 
and  inflexions,  literally  converting  the  surround- 
ing waste  into  a howling  wilderness.  Nothing  is 
more  melancholy  than  the  midnight  howl  of  a 
wolf  on  a prairie.  What  rendered  the  gloom  and 
wildness  of  the  night  and  the  savage  concert  of 
the  neighboring  w'aste  the  more  dreary  to  us,  was 
the  idea  of  the  lonely  and  exposed  situation  of 
our  young  and  inexperienced  comrade.  We 
trusted,  how'ever,  that  on  the  return  of  daylight, 
he  would  find  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  and 
then  all  the  events  of  the  night  w'ould  be  remem- 
bered only  as  so  manv  savory  gratifications  of  his 
passion  for  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A Hunt  for  a Lost  Comrade. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  an  hour  or  two  passed 
without  any  tidings  of  the  Count.  We  began  to 
feel  uneasiness  lest,  having  no  compass  to  aid 
him,  he  might  perplex  himself  and  wander  in 
some  opposite  direction.  Stragglers  are  thus 
often  lost  for  days  ; what  made  us  the  more  anx- 
ious about  him  was,  that  he  had  no  provisions 
with  him,  was  totally  unversed  in  “ wood  craft,” 
and  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  lurking 
or  straggling  party  of  savages. 

As  soon  as  our  people,  therefore,  had  made 
their  breakfast,  we  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  a 
cruise  in  search  of  the  Count.  A dozen  of  the 
rangers,  mounted  on  some  of  the  best  and  freshest 
horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  were  soon  ready  to 
start ; pur  half-breeds  Beatte  and  Antoine  also, 
with  our  little  mongrel  Frenchman,  were  zealous 
in  the  cause;  so  Mr.  L.  and  myself  taking  the  lead, 
to  show  the  way  to  the  scene  of  our  little  hunt 
where  we  had  parted  company  with  the  Count, 
we  all  set  out  across  the  prairie.  A ride  of  a 
couple  of  miles  brought  us  to  the  carcasses  of  the 
two  buffaloes  we  had  killed.  A legion  of  rave- 
nous wolves  were  already  gorging  upon  them.  At 
our  approach  they  reluctantly  drew  off,  skulking 
with  a caitiff  look  to  the  distance  of  a few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  there  awaiting  our  departure, 
that  they  might  return  to-  their  banquet. 

I conducted  Beatte  and  Antoine  to  the  spot 
whence  the  young  Count  had  continued  the  chase 
alone.  It  was  like  putting  hounds  upon  the 
scent.  They  immediately  distinguished  the  track 
of  his  horse  amidst  the  trampings  of  the  buffaloes, 
and  set  off  at  a round  pace,  following  with  the  eye 
in  nearly  a straight  course,  for  upward  of  a mile, 
when  they  came  to  where  the  herd  had  divided, 
and  run  hither  and  thither  about  a meadow. 
Here  the  track  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  wandered  and 
doubled  and  often  crossed  each  other  ; our  half- 
breeds  were  like  hounds  at  fault.  While  we 
were  at  a halt,  waiting  until  they  should  unravel 
the  maze,  Beatte  suddenly  gave  a short  Indian 
whoop,  or  rather  yelp,  and  pointed  to  a distant 
hill.  On  regarding  it  attentively,  we  perceived  a 
horseman  on  the  summit.  “It  is  the  Count!” 
cried  Beatte,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  the  whole  company.  In  a few  moments  he 
checked  his  horse.  Another  figure  on  horseback 
had  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  com- 
pletely altered  the  case.  The  Count  had  wandered 
off  alone  ; no  other  person  had  been  missing  from 
the  camp.  If  one  of  these  horsemen  were  indeed 
the  Count,  the  other  must  be  an  Indian.  If  an 
Indian,  in  all  probability  a Pawnee.  Perhaps  they 
were  both  Indians  scouts  of  some  party  lurking 
in  the  vicinity.  While  these  and  other  sugges- 
tions were  hastily  discussed,  the  two  horsemen 
glided  down  from  the  profile  of  the  hill,  and  we 
lost  sight  of  them.  One  of  the  rangers  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a straggling  party  of  Pawnees 
behind  the  hill,  and  that  the  Count  might  have 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  idea  had  an  electric 
effect  upon  the  little  troop.  In  an  instant  every 
horse  was  at  full  speed,  the  half-breeds  leading 
the  way ; the  young  rangers  as  they  rode  set  up 
wild  yelps  of  exultation  at  the  thoughts  of  having  a 
brush  with  the  Indians.  A neck  or  nothing  gallop 
brought  us  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and  revealed 
our  mistake.  In  a ravine  we  found  the  two  horse- 
men standing  by  the  carcass  of  a buffalo  which 
they  had  killed.  They  proved  to  be  two  rangers, 


who,  unperceived,  had  left  the  camp  a little  be- 
fore us,  and  had  come  here  in  a direct  line,  while 
we  had  made  a wide  circuit  about  the  prairie. 

This  episode  being  at  an  end,  and  the  sudden 
excitement  being  over,  we  slowly  and  coolly  re- 
traced our  steps  to  the  meadow  ; but  it  was  some 
time  before  our  half-breeds  could  again  get  on 
the  track  of  the  Count.  Having  at  length  found 
it,  they  succeeded  in  following  it  through  all  its 
doublings,  until  they  came  to  where  it  was  no 
longer  mingled  with  the  tramp  of  buffaloes,  but 
became  single  and  separate,  wandering  here  and 
there  about  the  prairies,  but  always  tending  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  camp.  Here  the 
Count  had  evidently  given  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
herd,  and  had  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the 
encampment,  but  had  become  bewildered  as  the 
evening  shades  thickened  around  him,  and  had 
completely  mistaken  the  points  of  the  compass. 

In  all  this  quest  our  half-breeds  displayed  that 
quickness  of  eye,  in  following  up  a track,  for 
which  Indians  are  so  noted.  Beatte,  especially, 
was  as  staunch  as  a veteran  hound.  Sometimes 
he  would  keep  forward  on  an  easy  trot ; his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  a little  ahead  of  his  horse, 
clearly  distinguishing  prints  in  the  herbage  which 
to  me  were  invisible,  excepting  on  the  closest 
inspection.  Sometimes  he  would  pull  up  and 
walk  his  horse  slowly,  regarding  the  ground  in- 
tensely, where  to  my  eye  nothing  was  apparent. 
Then  he  would  dismount,  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  advance  cautiously  step  by  step,  with 
his  face  bent  toward  the  earth,  just  catching, 
here  and  there,  a casual  indication  of  the  vaguest 
kind  to  guide  him  onward.  In  some  places  where 
the  soil  was  hard  and  the  grass  withered,  he 
would  lose  the  track  entirely,  and  wander  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  right  and  left,  in  search 
of  it ; returning  occasionally  to  the  place  where 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it,  to  take  a new  departure. 
If  this  failed  he  would  examine  the  banks  of  the 
neighboring  streams,  or  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the 
ravines,  in  hopes  of  finding . tracks  where  the 
Count  had  crossed.  When  he  again  came  upon 
the  track,  he  would  remount  his  horse,  and  te- 
sume  his  onward  course.  At  length,  after  cross- 
ing a stream,  in  the  crumbling  banks  of  which 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse  were  deeply  dented,  we 
came  upon  a high  dry  prairie,  where  our  half- 
breeds  were  completely  baffled.  Not  a foot-print 
was  to  be  discerned,  though  they  searched  in 
every  direction  ; and  Beatte,  at  length  coming  to 
a pause,  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

Just  then  a small  herd  of  deer,  roused  from  a 
neighboring  ravine,  came  bounding  by  us.  Beatte 
sprang  from  his  horse,  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
wounded  one  slightly,  but  without  bringing  it  to 
the  ground.  The  report  of  the  rifle  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a long  halloo  from  a dis- 
tance. We  looked  around  but  could  see  nothing. 
Another  long  halloo  was  heard,  and  at  length  a 
horseman  was  descried,  emerging  out  of  a skirt 
of  forest.  A single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the 
young  Count ; there  was  a universal  shout  and 
scamper,  every  one  setting  off  full  gallop  to  greet 
him.  It  was  a joyful  meeting  to  both  parties  ; 
for,  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  us  all  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  for  his 
part,  with  all  his  love  of  adventure,  he  seemed 
right  glad  to  be  once  more  among  his  friends. 

As  we  supposed,  he  had  completely  mistaken 
his  course  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had 
wandered  about  until  dark,  when  he  thought  of 
bivouacking.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  he  feared 
to  make  a fire,  lest  it  might  betray  him  to  some 
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lurking  party  of  Indians.  Hobbling  his  horse 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  leaving  him  to 
graze  on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  he  clambered 
into  a tree,  fixed  his  saddle  in  the  fork  of  the 
branches,  and  placing  himself  securely  with  his 
back  against  the  trunk,  prepared  to  pass  a dreary 
and  anxious  night,  regaled  occasionally  with  the 
howlings  of  the  wolves.  He  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. The  fatigue  of  the  day  soon  brought 
on  a sound  sleep  ; he  had  delightful  dreams  about 
his  home  in  Switzerland,  nor  did  he  wake  until  it 
was  broad  daylight. 

He  then  descended  from  his  robsting-place, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  naked  summit 
of  a hill,  w'hence  he  beheld  a trackless  wilderness 
around  him,  but,  at  no  great  distance,  the  Grand 
Canadian,  winding  its  way  between  borders  of 
forest  land.  The  sight  of  this  river  consoled  him 
with  the  idea  that,  should  he  fail  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  or,  in  being  found  by  some 
party  of  his  comrades,  he  might  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  which  could  not  fail  to  conduct 
him  to  some  frontier  post,  or  Indian  hamlet. 
So  closed  the  events  of  our  hap-hazard  buffalo 
hunt. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A Republic  of  Prairie  Dogs. 

Ox  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the 
young  Count,  I learned  that  a burrow,  or  village, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie  dogs  had  been  discov- 
ered on  the  level  summit  of  a hill,  about  a mile 
from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  hab- 
its and  peculiarities  of  these  little  animals,  I de- 
termined to  pay  a visit  to  the  community.  The 
prairie  dog  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  Far  West,  about  which  travellers  delight  to 
tell  marvellous  tales,  endowing  him  at  times  with 
something  of  the  politic  and  social  habits  of  a 
rational  being,  dnd  giving  him  systems  of  civil 
government  and  domestic  economy,  almost  equal 
to  what  they  used  to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  coney  kind, 
and  about  the  size  of  a rabbit.  He  is  of  a 
sprightly  mercurial  nature  ; quick,  sensitive,  and 
somewhat  petulant.  Fie  is  very  gregarious,  liv- 
ing in  large  communities,  sometimes  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  where  innumerable  little  heaps  of 
earth  show  the  entrances  to  the  subterranean 
cells  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well  beaten 
tracks,  like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility 
and  restlessness.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  of  them,  they  would  seem  to  be  continually 
full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs  ; whisk- 
ing about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gossiping 
visits  to  each  other’s  houses,  or  congregating  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  after  a shower,  and 
gamboling  together  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes, 
especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half 
the  night  in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short, 
quick,  yet  weak  tones,  like  those  of  very  young 
puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  their  playfulness 
and  clamor,  however,  should  there  be  the  least 
alarm,  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  village  remains  blank  and  silent. 
In  case  they  are  hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers, 
without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  assume  a 
pugnacious  air,  and  a most  whimsical  look  of 
impotent  w'rath  and  defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain 
sole  and  undisturbed  inhabitants  of  their  own 


homes.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  take  up 
their  abodes  with  them  ; but  whether  as  invited 
guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a matter  of 
controversy.  „ The  owls  are  of  a peculiar  kind, 
and  would  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  hawk  ; for  they  are  taller  and  more  erect  on 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapid  in 
their  flight  than  ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  con- 
fine their  excursions  to  the  night,  but  sally  forth 
in  broad  day. 

Some  say  that  they  only  inhabit  cells  which 
the  prairie  dogs  have  deserted,  and  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  death  in  them  of 
some  relative  ; for  they  would  make  out  this  lit- 
tle animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities, 
that  will  not  permit  it  to  remain  in  the  dwelling 
where  it  has  witnessed  the  death  of  a friend. 
Other  fanciful  speculators  represent  the  owl  as  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog  ; and,  from 
having  a note  very  similar,  insinuate  that  it  acts, 
in  a manner,  as  family  preceptor,  and  teaches 
the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  ascertained  of  the  part  he  plays  in  this  most 
interesting  household  ; though  he  is  considered  as 
little  better  than  a sycophant  and  sharper,  that 
winds  himself  into  the  concerns  of  the  honest, 
credulous  little  dog,  and  takes  him  in  most  sadly. 
Certain  it  is,  if  he  acts  as  toad-eater,  he  occasion- 
ally solaces  himself  with  more  than  the  usual 
perquisites  of  his  order ; as  he  is  now  and  then 
detected  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  in  his  maw. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  particulars  that  I could 
gather  about  the  domestic  economy  of  this  little 
inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  who,  with  his  pigmy 
republic,  appears  to  be  a subject  of  much  whim- 
sical speculation  and  burlesque  remarks  among 
the  lrunters  of  the  Far  West. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  I set  out  with  a 
companion,  to  visit  the  village  in  question.  Un- 
luckily, it  had  been  invaded  in  the  course  of  the 
day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two  or 
three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole 
sensitive  community  in  confusion.  As  we  ap- 
proached, we  could  perceive  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells, 
while  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on 
the  outskirts,  to  keep  a look-out.  At  sight  of  us, 
the  picket  guards  scampered  in  and  gave  the 
alarm  ; whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a short 
yelp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole,  his  heels 
twinkling  in  the  air  as  if  he  had  thrown  a somer- 
sault. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic, 
which  covered  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres  ; but 
not  a whisker  of  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen. 
We  probed  their  cells  as  far  as  the  ramrods  of 
our  rifles  would  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither 
dog,  nor  owl,  nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly 
to  a little  distance,  we  lay  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  watched  for  a long  time,  silent  and  motion- 
less. By  and  by,  a cautious  old  burgher  would 
slowly  put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly 
draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at  a greater  distance, 
would  emerge  entirely  ; but,  catching  a glance  of 
us,  would  throw  a somersault,  and  plunge  back 
again  into  his  hole.  At  length,  some  who  resided 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking  cour- 
age from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a distant  hole,  the  resi- 
dence possibly  of  some  family  connection,  or  gos- 
siping friend,  about  whose  safety  they  were  solici- 
tous, or  w'ith  whom  they  wished  to  compare  notes 
about  the  late  occurrences. 
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Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little 
knots,  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  as  if  to 
discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fel- 
low-burghers. 

We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward, 
to  take  a nearer  view  of  these  public  proceedings, 
when  yelp  ! yelp  ! yelp ! — there  was  a shrill  alarm 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  ; the  meetings  sud- 
denly dispersed  ; feet  twinkled  in  the  air  in  every 
direction  ; and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished 
into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  ob- 
servations, but  the  train  of  whimsical  compari- 
sons produced  in  my  brain  by  the  moral  attri- 
butes which  I had  heard  given  to  these  little 
politic  animals,  still  continued  after  my  return  to 
camp  ; and  late  in  the  night,  as  I lay  awake  after 
all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and  heard  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour,  a faint  clamor  of  shrill  voices 
from  the  distant  village,  I could  not  help  pictur- 
ing to  myself  the  inhabitants  gathered  together 
in  noisy  assemblage  and  windy  debate,  to  devise 
plans  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  vindicate  the  in- 
vaded rights  and  insulted  dignity  of  the  republic. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII.  ■ 

a Council  in  Ike  Camp. — Reasons  for  Facing  Homeward. 
— Horses  Lost. — Departure  with  a Detachment  o?i 
the  Homeward  Route. — Swamp. — . Wild  Horse. — 
Camp  Scenes  by  Night  — The  Owl , Harbinger  of 
Dawn. 

While  breakfast  was  preparing,  a council  was 
held  as  to  our  future  movements.  Symptoms  of 
discontent  had  appeared  for  a day  or  two  past 
among  the  rangers,  most  of  whom,  unaccustomed 
to  the  life  of  the  prairies,  had  become  impatient 
of  its  privations,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the 
camp.  The  want  of  bread  had  been  felt  severely, 
and  they  were  wearied  with  constant  travel.  In 
fact,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  at  an  end.  They  had  hunted  the  deer, 
the  bear,  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse, 
and  had  no  further  object  pf  leading  interest  to 
look  forward  to.  A general  inclination  prevailed, 
therefore,  to  turn  homeward. 

Grave  reasons  disposed  the  Captain  and  his 
officers  to  adopt  this  resolution.  Our  horses 
were  generally  much  jaded  by  the  fatigues  of 
travelling  and  hunting,  and  had  fallen  away  sadly 
for  want  of  good  pasturage,  and  from  being  teth- 
ered at  night,  to  protect  them  from  Indian  depre- 
dations. The  late  rains,  too,  seemed  to  have 
washed  away  the  nourishment  from  the  scanty 
herbage  that  remained  ; and  since  our  encamp- 
ment during  the  storm,  our  horses  had  lost  flesh 
and  strength  rapidly.  With  every  possible  care, 
horses,  accustomed  to  grain,  and  to  the  regular 
and  plentiful  nourishment  of  the  stable  and  the 
farm,  lose  heart  and  condition  in  travelling  on  the 
prairies.  In  all  expeditions  of  the  kind  we  were 
engaged  in,  the  hardy  Indian  horses,  which  are 
generally  mustangs,  or  a cross  of  the  wild  breed, 
are  to  be  preferred.  They  can  stand  all  fatigues, 
hardships,  and  privations,  and  thrive  on  the 
grasses  and  wild  herbage  of  the  plains. 

Our  men,  too,  had  acted  with  little  forethought  ; 
galloping  off  whenever  they  had  a chance,  after 
the  game  that  we  encountered  while  on  the 
march.  In  this  way  they  had  strained  and  wearied 
their  horses,  instead  of  husbanding  their  strength 


and  spirits.  On  a tour  of  the  kind,  horses  should 
as  seldom  as  possible  be  put  off  of  a quiet  walk  ; 
and  the  average  day’s  journey  should  not  exceed 
ten  miles. 

We  had  hoped,  by  pushing  forward,  to  reach 
the  bottoms  of  the  Red  River,  which  abound 
with  young  cane,  a most  nourishing  forage  for 
cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  would  now 
take  us  several  days  to  arrive  there,  and  in  the 
meantime  many  of  our  horses  would  probably 
give  out.  It  was  the  time,  too,  when  the  hunting 
parties  of  Indians  set  fire  to  the  prairies  ; the 
herbage,  throughout  this  part  of  the  country, 
was  in  that  parched  state,  favorable  to  combus- 
tion, and  there  was  daily  more  and  more  risk 
that  the  prairies  between  us  and  the  fort  would 
be  set  on  fire  by  some  of  the  return  parties  of 
Osages,  and  a scorched  desert  left  for  us  to  tra- 
verse. In  a word,  we  had  started  too  late  in  the 
season,  or  loitered  too  much  in  the  early  part  of 
our  march,  to  accomplish  our  originally  intended 
tour  ; and  there  was  imminent  hazard,  if  we  con- 
tinued on,  that  we  should  lose  the  greater  part  of 
our  horses  ; and,  besides  suffering  various  other 
inconveniences,  be  obliged  to  return  on  foot.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  give  up  all  further 
progress,  and,  turning  our  faces  to  the  southeast, 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Fort  Gibson. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate eagerness  to  put  it  into  operation.  Sev- 
eral horses,  however,  were  missing,  and  among 
others  those  of  the  Captain  and  the  Surgeon. 
Persons  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  but  the 
morning  advanced  without  any  tidings  of  them. 
Our  party  in  the  meantime,  being  all  ready  for  a 
march,  the  Commissioner  determined  to  set  off 
in  the  advance,  with  his  original  escort  of  a lieu- 
tenant and  fourteen  rangers,  leaving  the  Captain 
to  come  on  at  his  convenience,  with  the  main 
body.  At  ten  o’clock  we  accordingly  started, 
under  the  guidance  of  Beatte,  who  had  hunted 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  and  knew  the  direct 
route  to  the  garrison. 

For  some  distance  we  skirted  the  prairie,  keep- 
ing a southeast  direction  ; and  in  the  course  of 
our  ride  we  saw  a variety  of  wild  animals,  deer, 
white  and  black  wolves,  buffaloes,  and  wild 
horses.  To  the  latter,  our  half-breeds  and 
Tonish  gave  ineffectual  chase,  only  serving  to 
add  to  the  weariness  of  their  already  jaded  steeds. 
Indeed  it  is  rarely  that  any  but  the  weaker  and 
least  fleet  of  the  wild  horses  are  taken  in  these 
hard  racings  ; while  the  horse  of  the  huntsman 
is  prone  to  be  knocked  up.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
risks  a good  horse  to  catch  a bad  one.  On  this 
occasion,  Tonish,  who  was  a perfect  imp  on 
horseback,  and  noted  for  ruining  every  animal 
he  bestrode,  succeeded  in  laming  and  almost  dis- 
abling the  powerful  gray  on  which  we  had 
mounted  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tour. 

After  proceeding  a few  miles,  we  left  the 
prairie,  and  struck  to  the  east,  taking  what  Beatte 
pronounced  an  old  Osage  war-track.  This  led  us 
through  a rugged  tract  of  country,  overgrown 
with  scrubbed  forests  and  entangled  thickets,  and 
intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  brisk-running 
streams,  the  sources  of  Little  River.  About 
three  o’clock,  we  encamped  by  some  pools  of 
water  in  a small  valley,  having  come  about  four- 
teen miles.  We  had  brought  on  a supply  of 
provisions  from  our  last  camp,  and  supped  heart- 
ily upon  stewed  buffalo  meat,  roasted  venison, 
beignets,  or  fritters  of  flour  fried  in  bear’s  lard, 
and  tea  made  of  a species  of  the  golden-rod, 
which  we  had  found,  throughout  our  whole  route, 
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almost  as  grateful  a beverage  as  coffee.  Indeed 
our  coffee,  which,  as  long  as  it  held  out,  had  been 
served  up  with  every  meal,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  West,  was  by  no  means  a beverage 
to  boast  of.  It  was  roasted  in  a frying-pan, 
without  much  care,  pounded  in  a leathern  bag, 
with  a round  stone,  and  boiled  in  our  prime  and 
almost  only  kitchen  utensil,  the  camp  kettle,  in 
“ branch  ” or  brook  water  ; which,  on  the  prai- 
ries, is  deeply  colored  by  the  soil,  of  which  it 
always  holds  abundant  particles  in  a state  of 
solution  and  suspension.  In  fact,  in  the  course 
of  our  tour,  we  had  tasted  the  quality  of  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  the  draughts  of  water  we 
had  taken  might  vie  in  diversity  of  color,  if  not 
of  flavor,  with  the  tinctures  of  an  apothecary’s 
shop.  Pure,  limpid  water  is  a rare  luxury  on 
the  prairies,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Supper  over,  we  placed  sentinels  about  our 
scanty  and  diminished  camp,  spread  our  skins 
and  blankets  under  the  trees,  now  nearly  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

We  had  a beautiful  daybreak.  The  camp 
again  r'esounded  with  cheerful  voices  ; every  one 
was  animated  with  the  thoughts  of  soon  being  at 
the  fort,  and  revelling  on  bread  and  vegetables. 
Even  our  saturnine  man,  Beatte,  seemed  in- 
spired on  this  occasion  ; and  as  he  drove  up  the 
harses  for  the  march,  I heard  him  singing,  in 
nasal  tones,  a most  forlorn  Indian  ditty.  All 
this  transient  gayety,  however,  soon  died  away 
amidst  the  fatigues  of  our  march,  which  lay 
through  the  same  kind  of  rough,  hilly,  thicketed 
country  as  that  of  yesterday.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the  Lit- 
tle River,  where  it  wound  through  a broad  bottom 
of  alluvial  soil.  At  present  it  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  inundated  a great  part  of  the  valley. 
The  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  the  stream  from 
the  broad  sheets  of  water  it  had  formed,  and  to 
find  a place  where  it  might  be  forded  ; for  it 
was  in  general  deep  and  miry,  with  abrupt 
crumbling  banks.  Under  the  pilotage  of  Beatte, 
therefore,  we  wandered  for  some  time  among  the 
links  made  by  this  winding  stream,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a trackless  labyrinth  of  swamps, 
thickets,  and  standing  pools.  Sometimes  our 
jaded  horses  dragged  their  limbs  forward  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  having  to  toil  for  a great 
distance,  with  the  water  up  to  the  stirrups,  and 
beset  at  the  bottom  with  roots  and  creeping 
plants.  Sometimes  we  had  to  force  our  way 
through  dense  thickets  of  brambles  and  grape- 
vines, which  almost  pulled  us  out  of  our  saddles. 
In  one  place,  one  of  the  pack-horses  sunk  in  the 
mire  and  fell  on  his  side,  so  as  to  be  extricated 
with  great  difficulty.  Wherever  the  soil  was 
bare,  or  there  was  a sand-bank,  we  beheld  in- 
numerable tracks  of  bears,  wolves,  wild  horses, 
turkeys,  and  water-fowl ; showing  the  abundant 
sport  this  valley  might  afford  to  the  huntsman. 
Our  men,  however,  were  sated  with  hunting,  and 
too  weary  tp  be  excited  by  these  signs,  which  in 
the  outset  of  our  tour  would  have  put  them  in  a 
fever  of  anticipation.  Their  only  desire,  at  pres- 
ent, was  to  push  on  doggedly  for  the  fortress. 

At  length  we  succeeded  in  finding  a fording 
place,  where  we  all  crossed  Little  River,  with  the 
water  and  mire  to  the  saddle-girths,  and  then 
halted  for  an  hour  and  a half,  to  overhaul  the  wet 
baggage,  and  give  the  horses  time  to  rest. 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  came  to  a pleas- 
ant little  meadow,  surrounded  by  groves  of  elms 
and  cotton-wood  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a fine  black  horse  grazing.  Beatte,  who  was  in 


the  advance,  beckoned  us  to  halt,  and,  being 
mounted  on  a mare,  approached  the  horse  gently, 
step  by  step,  imitating  the  whinny  of  the  animal 
with  admirable  exactness.  The  noble  courser 
of  the  prairie  gazed  for  a time,  snuffed  the  air, 
neighed,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  pranced  round 
and  round  the  mare  in  gallant  style  ; but  kept 
at  too  great  a distance  for  Beatte  to  throw  the 
lariat.  He  was  a magnificent  object,  in  all  the 
pride  and  glory  of  his  nature.  It  was  admirable 
to  see  the  lofty  and  airy  carriage  of  his  head  ; 
the  freedom  of  every  movement ; the  elasticity 
with  which  he  trod  the  meadow.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  within  noosing  distance,  and  see- 
ing that  the  horse  was  receding  and  growing 
alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  from  his  saddle, 
levelled  his  rifle  across  the  back  of  his  mare,  and 
took  aim,  with  the  evident  intention  of  creasing 
him.  I felt  a throb  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  noble  animal,  and  called  out  to  Beatte  to  de- 
sist. It  was  too  late  ; he  pulled  the  trigger  as  I 
spoke  ; luckily  he  did  not  shoot  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
coal-black  steed  dash  off  unharmed  into  the 
forest. 

On  leaving1  this  valley,  we  ascended  among 
broken  hills  and  rugged,  ragged  forests,  equally 
harassing  to  horse  and  rider.  The  ravines,  too, 
were  of  red  clay,  and  often  so  steep  that,  in  de- 
scending, the  horses  would  put  their  feet  together 
and  fairly  slide  down,  and  then  scramble  up  the 
opposite  side  like  cats.  Here  and  there,  among 
the  thickets  in  the  valleys,  we  met  with  sloes 
and  persimmon,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
our  men  broke  from  the  line  of  march,  and  ran 
to  gather  these  poor  fruits,  showed  how  much 
they  craved  some  vegetable  condiment,  after 
living  so  long  exclusively  on  animal  food. 

About  half  past  three  we  encamped  near  a 
brook  in  a meadow,  where  there  was  some  scanty 
herbage  for  our  half-famished  horses.  As  Beatte 
had  killed  a fat  doe  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
one  of  our  company  a fine  turkey,  we  did  not 
lack  for  provisions. 

It  was  a splendid  autumnal  evening.  The 
horizon,  after  sunset,  was  of  a clear  apple  green, 
rising  into  a delicate  lake  which  gradually  lost  it- 
self in  a deep  purple  blue.  One  narrow  streak 
of  cloud,  of  a mahogany  color,  edged  with  amber 
and  gold,  floated  in  the  west,  and  just  beneath  it 
was  the  evening  star,  shining  with  the  pure  bril- 
liancy of  a diamond.  In  unison  with  this  scene, 
there  was  an  evening  concert  of  insects  of  various 
kinds,  all  blended  and  harmonized  into  one  sober 
and  somewhat  melancholy  note,  which  I have 
always  found  to  have  a soothing  effect  upon  the 
mind,  disposing  it  to  quiet  musings. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  calm  and  beau- 
tiful. There  was  a faint  light  from  the  moon, 
now  in  its  second  quarter,  and  after  it  had  set, 
a fine  starlight,  with  shooting  meteors.  The 
wearied  rangers,  after  a little  murmuring  conver- 
sation round  their  fires,  sank  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  and  I seemed  to  have  the  whole  scene  to 
myself.  It  is  delightful,  in  thus  bivouacking  on 
the  prairies,  to  lie  awake  and  gaze  at  the  stars  ; 
it  is  like  watching  them  from  the  deck  of  a ship 
at  sea,  when  at  one  view  we  have  the  whole  cope 
of  heaven.  One  realizes,  in  such  lonely  scenes, 
that  companionship  with  these  beautiful  lumi- 
naries which  made  astronomers  of  the  eastern 
shepherds,  as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  night. 
How  often,  while  contemplating  their  mild  and 
benignant  radiance,  I have  called  to  mind  the 
exquisite  text  of  Job  : “ Canst  thou  bind  the 
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•secret  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ? ” I do  not  know  why  it  was, 
but  I felt  this  night  unusually  affected  by  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  the  firmament ; and 
seemed,  as  I lay  thus  under  the  op,en  vault  of 
heaven,  to  inhale  the  pure  untainted  air,  an  ex- 
hilarating buoyancy  of  spirit,  and,  as  it  were, 
an  ecstasy  of  mind.  I slept  and  waked  alter- 
nately ; and  when  I slept,  my  dreams. par  took  of 
the  happy  tone  of  my  waking  reveries.  Toward 
morning,  one  of  the  sentinels,  the  oldest  man  in 
the  troop,  came  and  took  a seat  near  me  ; he 
was  weary  and  sleepy,  and  impatient  to  be  re- 
lieved. I found  he  had  been  gazing  at  the 
heavens  also,  but  with  different  feelings. 

“ If  the  stars  don’t  deceive  me,”  said  he,  “ it 
is  near  daybreak.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,”  said  Beatte, 
who  lay  close  by.  “ I heard  an  owl  just  now.” 

“ Does  the  owl,  then,  hoot  toward  daybreak  ? ” 
asked  I. 

“ Aye,  sir,  just  as  the  cock  crows.” 

This  was  a useful  habitude  of  the  bird  of  wis- 
dom, of  which  I was  not  aware.  Neither  the 
stars  nor  owl  deceived  their  votaries.  In  a short 
time  there  was  a faint  streak  of  light  in  the  east. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Old  Creek  Encampment. — Scarcity  of  Provisions. — Bad 
Weather. — Weary  Marching. — A Hunter's  Bridge. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  this  morn- 
ing (November  2d),  was  less  rugged,  and  of  more 
agreeable  aspect  than  that  we  had  lately  tra- 
versed. At  eleven  o’clock,  we  came  out  upon  an 
extensive  prairie,  and  about  six  miles  to  our  left 
beheld  a long  line  of  green  forest,  marking  the 
course  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  and  in  a spacious  grove  of 
noble  trees  which  overshadowed  a small  brook, 
were  the  traces  of  an  old  Creek  hunting  camp. 
On  the  bark  of  the  trees  were  rude  delineations 
of  hunters  and  squaws,  scrawled  with  charcoal ; 
together  with  various  signs  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  our  half-breeds  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  from  this  encampment  the  hunters  had  re- 
turned home. 

In  this  beautiful  camping  ground  we  made  our 
mid-day  halt.  While  reposing  under  the  trees, 
we  heard  a shouting  at  no  great  distance,  and 
prrsently  the  Captain  and  the  main  body  of 
rangers,  whom  we  had  left  behind  two  days  since, 
emerged  from  the  thickets,  and  crossing  the 
br>ok,  were  joyfully  welcomed  into  the  camp. 
The  Captain  and  the  Doctor  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  search  after  their  horses,  and  were 
obliged  to  march  for  the  greater  part  of  the ( time 
on  foot ; yet  they  had  come  on  with  more  than 
ordinary  speed. 

We  resumed  our  march  about  one  o’clock, 
keeping  easterly,  and  approaching  the  north  fork 
obliquely  ; it  was  late  before  we  found  a good 
camping  place  ; the  beds  of  the  streams  were  dry, 
the  prairies,  too,  had  been  burnt  in  various  places, 
by  Indian  hunting  parties.  At  length  we  found 
water  in  a small  alluvial  bottom,  where  there  was 
tolerable  pasturage. 

On  the  following  morning  there  were  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  east,  with  low,  rumbling 
thunder,  and  clouds  began  to  gather  about 
the  horizon.  Beatte  prognosticated  rain,  and 


that  the  wind  would  veer  to  the  north.  In 
the  course  of  our  march,  a flock  of  brant  were 
seen  overhead,  flying  from  the  north.  “There 
comes  the  wind  ! ” said  Beatte  ; and,  in  fact,  it 
began  to  blow  from  that  quarter  almost  immedi- 
ately, with  occasional  flurries  of  rain.  About 
half  past  nine  o’clock,  we  forded  the  north  fork 
of  the  Canadian,  and  encamped  about  one,  that 
our  hunters  might  have  time  to  beat  up  the  neigh- 
borhood for  game  ; for  a serious  scarcity  began 
to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Most  of  the  rangers  were 
young,  heedless,  and  inexperienced,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  while  provisions  abounded, 
to  provide  for  the  future,  by  jerking  meat,  or  car- 
rying away  any  on  their  horses.  On  leaving  an 
encampment,  they  would  leave  quantities  of 
meat  lying  about,  trusting  to  Providence  and 
their  rifles  for  a future  supply.  The  consequence 
was,  that  any  temporary  scarcity  of  game,  or  ill- 
luck  in  hunting,  produced  almost  a famine  in  the 
camp.  In  the  present  instance,  they  had  left 
loads  of  buffalo  meat  at  the  camp  on  the  great 
prairie  ; and,  having  ever  since  been  on  a forced 
march,  leaving  no  time  for  hunting,  they  were 
now  destitute  of  supplies,  and  pinched  with  hun- 
ger. Some  had  not  eateh  any  thing  since  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day.  Nothing  would 
have  persuaded  them,  when  revelling  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  buffalo  encampment,  that  they  would 
so  soon  be  in  such  famishing  plight. 

The  hunters  returned  with  indifferent  success. 
The  game  had  been  frightened  away  from  this 
part  of  the  country  by  Indian  hunting  parties, 
which  had  preceded  us.  Ten  or  a dozen  wild 
turkeys  were  brought  in,  but  not  a deer  had  been 
seen.  The  rangers  began  to  think  turkeys  and 
even  prairie-hens  deserving  of  attention  ; game 
which  they  had  hitherto  considered  unworthy  of 
their  rifles. 

The  night  was  cold  and  windy,  with  occasional 
sprinklings  of  rain  ; but  we  had  roaring  fires  to 
keep  us  comfortable.  In  the  night,  a flight  of 
wild  geese  passed  over  the  camp,  making  a great 
cackling  in  the  air  ; symptoms  of  approaching 
winter. 

We  set  forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  a northeast  course,  and  came  upon  the 
trace  of  a party  of  Creek  Indians,  which  enabled 
our  poor  horses  to  travel  with  more  ease.  We 
entered  upon  a fine  champaign  country.  From 
a rising  ground  we  had  a noble  prospect,  ovei- 
extensive  prairies,  finely  diversified  by  groves 
and  tracts  of  woodland,  and  bounded  by  long 
lines  of  distant  hills,  all  clothed  with  the  rich 
mellow  tints  of  autumn.  Game,  too,  was  more 
plenty.  A fine  buck  sprang  up  from  among  the 
herbage  on  our  right,  and  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  ; but  a young  ranger  by  the  name  of 
Childers,  who  was  on  foot,  levelled  his  rifle,  dis- 
charged a ball  that  broke  the  neck  of  the  bound- 
ing deer,  and  sent  him  tumbling  head  over  heels 
forward.  Another  buck  and  a doe,  besides  sev- 
eral turkeys,  were  killed  before  we  came  to  a halt, 
so  that  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  troop  were  once 
more  supplied. 

About  three  o’clock  we  encamped  in  a grove 
after  a forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  that 
had  proved  a hard  trial  to  the  horses.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  head  of  the  line  had  en- 
camped, the  rest  kept  straggling  in,  two  and 
three  at  a time ; one  of  our  pack-horses  had 
given  out,  about  nine  miles  back,  and  a pony  be- 
longing to  Beatte,  shortly  after.  Many  of  the 
other  horses  looked  so  gaunt  and  feeble,  that 
doubts  were  entertained  of  their  being  able  to 
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reach  the  fort.  In  the  night  there  was  heavy 
rain,  and  the  morning  dawned  cloudy  and  dismal. 
The  camp  resounded,  however,  with  something 
of  its  former  gayety.  The  rangers  had  supped 
well,  and  were  renovated  in  spirits,  anticipating 
a speedy  arrival  at  the  garrison.  Before  we  set 
forward  on  our  march,  Beattc  returned,  and 
brought  his  pony  to  the  camp  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  pack-horse,  however,  was  completely 
knocked  up  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  wild 
marc,  too,  Rad  cast  her  foal,  through  exhaustion, 
and  was  not  in  a state  to  go  forward.  She  and 
the  pony,  therefore,  were  left  at  this  encamp- 
ment, where  there  was  water  and  good  pasturage  ; 
and  where  there  would  be  a chance  of  their  re- 
viving, and  being  afterward  sought  out  'and 
brought  to  the  garrison. 

We  set  off  about  eight  o’clock,  and  had  a day 
of  weary  and  harassing  travel ; part  of  the  time 
over  rough  hills,  and  part  over  rolling  prairies. 
The  rain  had  rendered  the  soil  slippery  and 
plashy,  so  as  to  afford  unsteady  foothold.  Some 
of  the  rangers  dismounted,  their  horses  having  no 
longer  strength  to  bear  them.  We  made  a halt 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  the  horses  were 
too  tired  to  graze.  Several  of  them  laid  down, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  on 
their  feet  again.  Our  troop  presented  a forlorn 
appearance,  straggling  slowly  along,  in  a broken 
and  scattered  line,  that  extended  over  hill  and 
dale,  for  three  miles  and  upward,  in  groups  of 
three  and  four,  widely  apart ; some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot,  with  a few  laggards  far  in  the  rear. 
About  four  o’clock,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  a 
spacious  forest,  beside  a deep  narrow  river, 
called  the  Little  North  Fork,  or  Deep  Creek. 
It  was  late  before  the  main  part  of  the  troop 
straggled  into  the  encampment,  many  of  the 
horses  having  given  out.  As  this  stream  was  too 
deep  to  be  forded,  we  waited  until  the  next  day 
to  devise  means  to  cfoss  it ; but  our  half-breeds 
swam  the  horses  of  our  party  to  the  other  side  in 
the  evening,  as  they  would  have  better  pasturage, 
and  the  stream  was  evidently  swelling.  The 
night  was  cold  and  unruly ; the  wind  sounding 
hoarsely  through  the  forest  and  whirling  about 
the  dry  leaves.  We  made  long  fires  of  great 
trunks  of  trees,  which  diffused  something  of  con- 
solation if  not  cheerfulness  around. 

The  next  morning  there  was  general  permis- 
sion given  to  hunt  until  twelve  o’clock  ; the  camp 
being  destitute  of  provisions.  The  rich  woody 
bottom  in  which  we  were  encamped  abounded 
with  wild  turkeys,  of  which  a considerable  num- 
ber were  killed.  In  the  meantime,  preparations 
were  made  for  crossing  the  river,  which  had  risen 
several  feet  during  the  night ; and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  fell  trees  for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as 
bridges. 

The  Captain  and  Doctor,  and  one  or  tw'o  other 
leaders  of  the  camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  exam- 
ined, with  learned  eye,  the  trees  growing  on  the 
river  bank,  until  they  singled  out  a couple  of  the 
largest  size,  and  most  suitable  inclinations.  The 
axe  was  then  vigorously  applied  to  their  roots,  in 
such  a way  as  to  insure  their  falling  directly 
across  the  stream.  As  they  did  not  reach  to  the 
opposite  bank,  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the 
men  to  swim  across  and  fell  trees  on  the  other 
side,  to  meet  them.  They  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  a precarious  footway  across  the  deep 
and  rapid  current,  by  which  the  baggage  could 
be  carried  over  ; but  it  was  necessary  to  grope 
our  way,  step  by  step,  along  the  trunks  and  main 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  for  a part  of  the  dis- 


tance were  completely  submerged,  so  that  we 
were  to  our  waists  in  water.  Most  of  the  horses 
were  then  swam  across,  but  some  of  them  were 
too  weak  to  brave  the  current,  and  evidently  too 
much  knocked  up  to  bear  any  further  travel. 
Twelve  men,  therefore,  were  left  at  the  encamp- 
ment to  guard  these  horses,  until,  by  repose  and 
good  pasturage,  they  should  be  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  complete  their  journey  ; and  the  Captain 
engaged  to  send  the  men  a supply  of  flour  and 
other  necessaries,  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive 
at  the  Fort. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A Look-out  for  I. and. — Hard  Travelling  and  Hungry 
Halting.— A Frontier  Farmhouse. — Arrival  at  tht 
Garrison. 

It  was  a little  after  one  o’clock  when  we  again  re- 
sumed our  weary  wayfaring.  The  residue  of  that 
day  and  the  whole  of  the  next  were  spent  in  toil- 
some travel.  Part  of  the  way  was  over  stony 
hills,  part  across  wide  prairies,  rendered  spongy 
and  miry  by  the  recent  rain,  and  cut  up  by 
brooks  swollen  into  torrents.  Our  poor  horses 
were  so  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  them  across  the  deep  ravines  and  tur- 
bulent streams.  In  traversing  the  miry  plains, 
they  slipped  and  staggered  at  every  step,  and 
most  of  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way.  Hunger  prevailed 
throughout  the  troop  ; every  one  began  to  look 
anxious  and  haggard,  and  to  feel  the  growing 
length  of  each  additional  mile.  At  one  time,  in 
crossing  a hill,  Beatte  climbed  a high  tree,  com- 
manding a wide  prospect,  and  took  a look-out, 
like  a mariner  from  the  mast-head  at  sea.  He 
came  down  with  cheering  tidings.  To  the  left  he 
had  beheld  a line  of  forest  stretching  across  the 
country,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  woody  border 
of  the  Arkansas  ; and  at  a distance  he  had  re- 
cognized certain  landmarks,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not  be  above  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  fort.  It  was  like  the  welcome 
cry  of  land  to  tempest-tossed  mariners. 

In  fact  we  soon  after  saw  smoke  rising  from  a 
woody  glen  at  a distance.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
made  by  a hunting-party  of  Creek  or  Osage  In- 
dians from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  was 
joyfully  hailed  as  a harbinger  of  man.  It  was 
now  confidently  hoped  that  we  would  soon  arrive 
among  the  frontier  hamlets  of  Creek  Indians, 
which  are  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the  unin- 
habited wilderness  ; and  our  hungry  rangers 
trudged  forward  with  reviving  spirit,  regaling 
themselves  with  savory  anticipations  of  farm- 
house luxuries,  and  enumerating  every  article  of 
good  cheer,  until  their  mouths  fairly  watered  at 
the  shadowy  feasts  thus  conjured  up. 

A hungry  night,  however,  closed  in  upon  a toil- 
some day.  We  encamped  on  the  border  of  one 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Arkansas,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a stately  grove  that  had  been  riven 
by  a hurricane.  The  blast  had  torn  its  way 
through  the  forest  in  a narrow  column,  and  its 
course  was  marked  by  enormous  trees  shivered 
and  splintered,  and  upturned,  'with  their  roots 
in  the  air  ; all  lay  in  one  direction,  like  so  many 
brittle  reeds  broken  and  trodden  down  by  the 
hunter. 

Here  was  fuel  in  abundance,  without  the  la 
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bor  of  the  axe  ; we  had  soon  immense  fires  blaz- 
ing and  sparkling  in  the  frosty  air,  and  lighting 
up  the  whole  forest  ; but,  alas  ! we  had  no  meat 
to  cook  at  them.  The  scarcity  in  the  camp  al- 
most amounted  to  famine.  Happy  was  he  who 
had  a morsel  of  jerked  meat,  or  even-the  half- 
picked  bones  of  a former  repast.  For  our  part, 
we  were  more  lucky  at  our  mess  than  our  neigh- 
bors ; one  of  our  men  having  shot  a turkey.  We 
had  no  bread  to  eat  with  it,  nor  salt  to  season  it 
withal.  It  was  simply  boiled  in  water  ; the  latter 
was  sexved  up  as  soup,  and  we  were  fain  to  rub 
each  morsel  of  the  turkey  on  the  empty  salt-bag, 
in  hopes  some  saline  particle  might  remain  to  re- 
lieve its  insipidity. 

The  night  was  biting  cold  ; the  brilliant  moon- 
light sparkled  on  the  frosty  crystals  which  cov- 
ered every  object  around  us.  The  water  froze 
beside  the  skins  on  which  we  bivouacked,  and  in 
the  morning  I found  the  blanket  in  which  I was 
wrapped  covered  with  a hoar  frost ; yet  I had 
never  slept  more  comfortably. 

After  a shadow  of  a breakfast,  consisting  of 
turkey  bones  and  a cup  of  coffee  without  sugar, 
we  decamped  at  an  early  hour  ; for  hunger  is  a 
sharp  quickener  on  a journey.  The  prairies  were 
all  gemmed  with  frost,  that  covered  the  tall 
weeds  and  glistened  in  the  sun.  We  saw  great 
flights  of  prairie-hens,  or  grouse,  that  hovered 
from  tree  to  tree,  or  sat  in  rows  along  the  naked 
branches,  waiting  until  the  sun  should  melt  the 
frost  from  the  weeds  and  herbage.  Our  rangers 
no  longer  despised  such  humble  game,  but  turned 
from  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  a prairie-hen  as  eag- 
erly as  they  formerly  would  go  in  pursuit  of  a 
deer. 

Every  one  now  pushed  forward,  anxious  to  ar- 
rive at  some  human  habitation  before  night. 
The  poor  horses  were  urged  beyond  their 
strength,  in  the  thought  of  soon  being  able  to  in- 
demnify them  for  present  toil,  by  rest  and  ample 
provender.  Still  the  distances  seemed  to  stretch 
out  more  than  ever,  and  the  blue  hills,  pointed 
out  as  landmarks  on  the  horizon,  to  recede  as  we 
advanced.  Every  step  became  a labor  ; every 
now  and  then  a miserable  horse  would  give  out 
and  lie  down.  His  owner  would  raise  him  by 
main  strength,  force  him  forward  to  the  margin 
of  some  stream,  where  there  might  be  a scanty 
border  of  herbage,  and  then  abandon  him  to  his 
fate.  Among  them  that  were  thus  left  on  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  led  horses  of  the  Count ; a 
prime  hunter,  that  had  taken  the  lead  of  every 
thing  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  horses.  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive  at 
the  fort,  to  send  out  a party  provided  with  corn, 
to  bring  in  such  of  the  horses  as  should  survive. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  came  upon 
Indian  tracks,  crossing  each  other  in  various 
directions,  a proof  that  we  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  human  habitations.  At  length,  on 
passing  through  a skirt  of  wood,  we  beheld  two 
or  three  log  houses,  sheltered  under  lofty  trees  on 
the  border  of  a prairie,  the  habitations  of  Creek 
Indians,  who  had  small  farms  adjacent.  Had 
they  been  sumptuous  villas,  abounding  with  the 
luxuries  of  civilization,  they  could  not  have  been 
hailed  with  greater  delight. 

Some  of  the  rangers  rode  up  to  them  in  quest 
of  food  ; the  greater  part,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward in  search  of  the  habitation  of  a white  settler, 
which  we  were  told  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  troop  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and 
I followed  slowly  in  their  track  ; for  my  once  fleet 
and  generous  steed  faltered  under  me,  and  was 


just  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  yet  I 
was  too  weary  and  exhausted  to  spare  him. 

In  this  way  we  crept  on,  until,  on  turning  a 
thick  clump  of  trees,  a frontier  farmhouse  sud- 
denly presented  itself  to  view.  It  was  a low  tene- 
ment of  logs,  overshadowed  by  great  forest  trees, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a very  region  of  Cocaigne  pre- 
vailed around  it.  Here  was  a stable  and  barn, 
and  granaries  teeming  with  abundance,  while 
legions  of  grunting  swine,  gobbling  turkeys,  cack- 
ling hens  and  strutting  roosters,  swarmed  about 
the  farmyard. 

My  poor  jaded  and  half- famished  horse  raised 
his  head  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  well- 
known  sights  and  sounds.  He  gave  a chuckling 
inward  sound,  something  like  a dry  laugh  ; 
whisked  his  tail,  and  made  great  leeway  toward 
a corn-crib,  filled  with  golden  ears  of  maize,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I could  control 
his  course,  and  steer  him  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  A single  glance  within  was  sufficient  to 
raise  every  gastronomic  faculty.  There  sat  the 
Captain  of  the  rangers  and  his  officers,  round  a 
three-legged  table,  crowned  by  a broad  and 
smoking  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  turnips.  I 
sprang  off  my  horse  in  an  instant,  cast  him  loose 
to  make  his  way  to  the  corn-crib,  and  entered 
this  palace  of  plenty.  A fat  good-humored 
negress  received  me  at  the  door.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  spouse  of  the  white 
man,  who  was  absent.  I hailed  her  as  some 
swart  fairy  of  the  wild,  that  hacl  suddenly  con- 
jured up  a banquet  in  the  desert ; and  a banquet 
was  it  in  good  sooth.  In  a twinkling,  she  lugged 
from  the  fire  a huge  iron  pot,  that  might  have 
rivalled  one  of  the  famous  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  or 
the  witches’  caldron  in  Macbeth.  Placing  a brown 
earthen  dish  on  the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpu- 
lent caldron  on  one  side,  and  out  leaped  sundry 
great  morsels  of  beef,  with  a regiment  of  turnips 
tumbling  after  them,  and  a rich  cascade  of  broth 
overflowing  the  whole.  This  she  handed  me  with 
an  ivory  smile  that  extended  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
apologizing  for  our  humble  fare,  and  the  humble 
style  in  which  it  was  served  up.  Humble  fare  ! 
humble  style  ! Boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and  an 
earthen  dish  to  eat  them  from  ! To  think  of 
apologizing  for  such  a treat  to  a half-starved  man 
from  the  prairies ; and  then  such  magnificent 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  ! Head  of  Apicius, 
what  a banquet ! 

“ The  rage  of  hunger”  being  appeased,  I be- 
gan to  think  of  my  horse.  He,  however,  like  an 
old  campaigner,  had  taken  good  care  of  himself. 
I found  him  paying  assiduous  attention  to  the 
crib  of  Indian  corn,  and  dexterously  drawing  forth 
and  munching  the  ears  that  protruded  between 
the  bars.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I inter- 
rupted his  repast,  which  he  abandoned  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  or  rather  a rumbling  groan.  I was 
anxious,  however,  to  rejoin  my  travelling  com- 
panions, who  had  passed  by  the  farmhouse  with- 
out stopping,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas;  being  in  hopes  of  arriving  before  night 
at  the  Osage  Agency.  Leaving  the  Captain  and 
his  troop,  therefore,  amidst  the  abundance  of  the 
farm,  where  they  had  determined  to  quarter 
themselves  for  the  night,  I bade  adieu  to  our 
sable  hostess,  and  again  pushed  forward. 

A ride  of  about  a mile  brought  me  to  where  my 
comrades  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  here  poured  along  between  beautiful 
forests.  A number  of  Creek  Indians,  in  their 
brightly  colored  dresses,  looking  like  so  many 
gay  tropical  birds,  were  busy  aiding  our  men  to 
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transport  the  baggage  across  the  river  in  a canoe. 
While  this  was  doing,  our  horses  had  another  re- 
gale from  two  great  cribs  heaped  up  with  ears  of 
Indian  corn,  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
river.  We  had  to  keep  a check  upon  the  poor 
half-famished  animals,  lest  they  should  injure 
themselves  by  their  voracity. 

The  baggage  being  all  carried  to  the  opposite 
* bank,  we  embarked  in  the  canoe,  and  swam  our 
horses  across  the  river.  I was  fearful,  lest  in 
their  enfeebled  state,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
stem  the  current ; but  their  banquet  of  Indian 
corn  had  already  infused  fresh  life  and  spirit  into 
them,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  they  were  cheered 
by  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  their  approach 
to  home,  where  they  would  soon  be  at  rest,  and 
in  plentiful  quarters  ; for  no  sooner  had  we 
landed  and  resumed  our  route,  than  they  set  off 
on  a hand-gallop,  and  continued  so  for  a great 


part  of  seven  miles,  that  we  had  to  ride  through 
the  woods. 

It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Agency,  on  the  banks  of  the  Verdi- 
gris River,  whence  we  had  set  off  about  a month 
before.  Here  we  passed  the  night  comfortably 
quartered  ; yet,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  confinement  of  a 
chamber  was,  in  some  respects,  irksome.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  close,  and  destitute  of  fresh- 
ness ; and  when  I woke  in  the  night  and  gazed 
about  me  upon  complete  darkness,  I missed  the 
glorious  companionship  of  the  stars. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I again  set 
forward,  in  company  with  the  worthy  Commis- 
sioner, for  Fort  Gibson,  where  we  arrived  much 
tattered,  travel-stained,  and  weather-beaten,  but 
in  high  health  and  spirits  ; — and  thus  ended  my 
foray  into  the  Pawnee  Hunting  Grounds. 
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BY 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Being  about  to  give  a few  sketches  taken  during 
a three  weeks’  sojourn  in  the  ancestral  mansion 
of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  I think  it  proper  to  pre- 
mise some  brief  particulars  concerning  its  his- 
tory. 

Newstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
in  existence  of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles, 
half  castle,  half  convent,  which  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  olden  times  of  England.  It  stands, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  a legendary  neighborhood  ; 
being  in  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient  ballad  and 
nursery  tale.  It  is  true,  the  forest  scarcely  exists 
but  in  name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over  which 
it  once  extended  its  broad  solitudes  and  shades, 
is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region,  cultivated 
_ with  parks  and  farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages. 

Newstead,  which  probably  once  exerted  a mo- 
nastic sway  over  this  region,  and  controlled  the 
consciences  of  the  rude  foresters,  was  originally  a 
priory,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Henry  II.,  at  the  time  when  he 
sought,  by  building  of  shrines  and  convents,  and 
by  other  acts  of  external  piety,  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  Thomas  h Becket.  The  priory  was 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  was  inhab- 
ited by  a fraternity  of  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  This  order  was  originally  simple  and 
abstemious  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  exemplary 
in  its  conduct  ; but  it  would  seem  that  it  grad- 
ually lapsed  into  those  abuses  which  disgraced  too 
many  of  the  wealthy  monastic  establishments  ; 
for  there  are  documents  among  its  archives  which 
intimate  the  prevalence  of  gross  misrule  and  dis- 
solute sensuality  among  its  members. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  convents 
duringthe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Newstead  under- 
went a sudden  reverse,  being  given,  with  the 
neighboring  manor  and  rectory  of  Papelwick,  to 
Sir  John  Byron,  Steward  of  Manchester  and 
Rochdale,  and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
This  ancient  family  worthy  figures  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  ghost  stories  with 
which  it  abounds,  under  the  quaint  and  graphic 
appellation  of  “ Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with 
the  great  Beard.”  He  converted  the  saintly  edi- 
fice into  a castellated  dwelling,  making  it  his 


favorite  residence  and  the  seat  of  his  forest  juris- 
diction. 

The  Byron  family  being  subsequently  ennobled 
by  a baronial  title,  and  enriched  by  various  pos- 
sessions, maintained  great  style  and  retinue  at 
Newstead.  The  proud  edifice  partook,  however, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  Lord  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  represents  it  as  alternately 
the  scene  of  lordly  wassailing  and  of  civil  war  : 

“ Elark,  how  the  hall  resounding  to  the  strain, 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music’s  novel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a warrior’s  haughty  reign, 

High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

“ Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish’d  arms, 

The  braying  trumpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum, 

Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Abbey 
came  into  the  possession  of  another  noted  char- 
acter, who  makes  no  less  figure  in  its  shadowy 
traditions  than  Sir  John  the  Little  with  the  great 
Beard.  This  was  the  grand-uncle  of  the  poet, 
familiarly  known  among  the  gossiping  chroni- 
clers of  the  Abbey  as  “ the  Wicked  Lord  Byron.” 
He  is  represented  as  a man  of  irritable  passions 
and  vindictive  temper,  in  the  indulgence  of  which 
an  incident  occurred  which  gave  a turn  to  his 
whole  character  and  life,  and  in  some  measure 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey.  In  his 
neighborhood  lived  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  proprietor  of  Annesley  Hall.  Being 
together  in  London  in  1765,  in  a chamber  of  the 
Star  and  Garter  tavern  in  Pall  Mall,  a quarrel 
rose  between  them.  Byron  insisted  upon  settling 
it  upon  the  spot  by  single  combat.  They  fought 
without  seconds,  by  the  dim  light  of  a candle,  and 
Mr.  Chaworth,  although  the  most  expert  swords- 
man, received  a mortal  wound.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  related  such  particulars  of  the  contest 
as  induced  the  coroner’s  jury  to  return  a verdict 
of  wilful  murder.  Lord  Byron  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  tried  before  the  Plouse 
of  Peers,  where  an  ultimate  verdict  was  given  of 
manslaughter. 

He  retired  after  this  to  the  Abbey,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  to  brood  over  his  disgraces ; 
grew  gloomy,  morose,  and  fantastical,  and  in- 
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dulged  in  fits  of  passion  and  caprice,  that  made 
him  the  theme  of  rural  wonder  and  scandal.  No 
tale  was  too  wild  or  too  monstrous  for  vulgar  be- 
lief. Like  his  successor  the  poet,  he  was  accused 
of  all  kinds  of  vagaries  and  wickedness.  It  was 
said  that  he  always  went  armed,  as  if  prepared 
to  commit  murder  on  the  least  provocation.  At 
one  time,  when  a gentleman  of  his  neighborhood 
was  to  dine  tete  a tete  with  him,  it  is  said  a brace 
of  pistols  were  gravely  laid  with  the  knives  and 
forks  upon  the  table,  as  part  of  the  regular  table 
furniture,  and  implements  that  might  be  needed 
in  the  course  of  the  repast.  Another  rumor  states 
that  being  exasperated  at  his  coachman  for  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  he  shot  him  on  the  spot, 
threw  his  body  into  the  coach  where  Lady  Byron 
was  seated,  and,  mounting  the  box,  officiated  in 
his  stead.  At  another  time,  according  to  the 
same  vulgar  rumors,  he  threw  her  ladyship  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  where  she  would 
have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the 
gardener.  These  stories  are  doubtless  exaggera- 
tions of  trivial  incidents  which  may  have  oc- 
curred ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  wayward  pas- 
sions of  this  unhappy  man  caused  a separation 
from  his  wife,  and  finally  spread  a solitude  around 
him.  Being  displeased  at  the  marriage  of  his 
son  and  heir,  he  displayed  an  inveterate  malignity 
toward  him.  Not  being  able  to  cut  off  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Abbey  estate,  which  descended  to 
him  by  entail,  he  endeavored  to  injure  it  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  come  a mere -wreck 
into  his  hands.  For  this  purpose  he  suffered  the 
Abbey  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  everything  to 
go  to  waste  about  it,  and  cut  down  all  the  timbef 
on  the  estate,  laying  low  many  a tract  of  old 
Sherwood  Forest,  so  that  the  Abbey  lands  lay 
stripped  and  bare  of  all  their  ancient  honors.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  unnatural  revenge  by  the  pre- 
mature. death  of  his  son,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  deserted  and  dilapi- 
dated halls,  a gloomy  misanthrope,  brooding 
amidst  the  scenes  he  had  laid  desolate. 

His  wayward  humors  drove  from  him  all  neigh- 
borly society,  and  for  a part  of  the  time  he  was 
almost  without  domestics.  In  his  misanthropic 
mood,  when  at  variance  with  all  human  kind,  he 
took  to  feeding  crickets,  so  that  in  process  of 
time  the  Abbey  was  overrun  with  them,  and  its 
lonely  halls  made  more  lonely  at  night  by  their 
monotonous  music.  Tradition  adds  that,  at  his 
death,  the  crickets  seemed  aware  that  they  had 
lost  their  patron  and  protector,  for  they  one  and 
all  packed  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  left  the 
Abbey,  trooping  across  its  courts  and  corridors 
in  all  directions: 

The  death  of  the  “ Old  Lord,”  or  “ The  Wicked 
Lord  Byron,”  for  he  is  known  by  both  appella- 
tions, occurred  in  1798  ; and  the  Abbey  then 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  poet.  The  lat- 
ter was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  in 
humble  style  with  his  mother  in  Scotland.  They 
came  soon  after  to  England,  to  take  possession. 
Moore  gives  a simple  but  striking  anecdote  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  poet  at  the  domains  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  Newstead  toll-bar, 
and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Abbey  stretching  out  to 
receive  them,  when  Mrs.  Byron,  affecting  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  place,  asked  the  woman  of  the 
toll-house  to  whom  that  seat  belonged  ? She  was 
told  that  the  owner  of  it,  Lord  Byron,  had  been 
some  months  dead.  “ And  who  is  the  next 
heir  ? ” asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
“ They  say,”  answered  the  old  woman,  “it  is  a 


little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen.”  “ And  this  is 
he,  bless  him ! ” exclaimed  the  nurse,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning  to  kiss  with 
delight  the  ybung  lord  who  was  seated  on  her 
lap.* 

During  Lord  Byron’s  minority,  the  Abbey  was 
let  to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen,  but  the  poet  visited 
it  occasionally  during  the  Harrow  vacations,  when 
he  resided  with  his  mother  at  lodgings  in  Notting- 
ham. It  was  treated  little  better  by  its  present 
tenant,  than  by  the  old  lord  who  preceded  him  ; 
so  that  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  Lord  Byron 
took  up  his  abode  there,  it  was  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition. The  following  lines  from  his  own  pen 
may  give  some  idea  of  its  condition  : 

“Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 
winds  whistle, 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  ; 

In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  once  bloomed  in  the 
way. 

“ Of  the  mail-covered  barons  who,  proudly,  to  battle 
Led  thy  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine’s  plain, 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  wind 
rattle, 

Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain.”  f 

In  another  poem  he  expresses  the  melancholy 
feeling  with  which  he  took  possession  of  his  an- 
cestral mansion  : 

Newstead  ! what  saddening  scene  of  change  is  thine. 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  sure  decay  : 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a noble  line, 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

“ Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray-worn  towers. 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep. 

Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers. 

These — these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

“Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes, 

Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a murmur  ’gainst  the  will  of  fate.”  + 

Lord  Byron  had  not  fortune  sufficient  to  put 
the  pile  in  extensive  repair,  nor  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  the  state  of  his  ancestors.  He  restored 
some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to  furnish  his 
mother  with  a comfortable  habitation,  and  fitted 
up  a quaint  study  for  himself,  in  which,  among 
books  and  busts,  and  other  library  furniture, 
were  two  skulls  of  the  ancient  friars,  grinning  on 
each  side  of  an  antique  cross.  One  of  his  gay 
companions  gives  a picture  of  Newstead  when 
thus  repaired,  and  the  picture  is  sufficiently  deso- 
late. 

“There  are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a va- 
riety of  cells  and  rooms  about  them,  which, 
though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state, 
might  easily  be  made  so  ; and  many  of  the  origi- 
nal rooms,  among  which  is  a fine  stone  hall,  are 
still  in  use.  Of  the  Abbey  church,  one  end  only 
remains  ; and  the  old  kitchen,  with  a long  range 
of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a heap  of  rubbish. 
Leading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  modern  part  of 
the  habitation  is  a noble  room,  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth;  but  every 
part  of  the  house  displays  neglect  and  decay, 


* Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 
t Lines  on  leaving  Newstead  Abbey. 
J Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 
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save  those  which  the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted 
up.”  * 

Even  the  repairs  thus  made  were  but  of  tran- 
sient benefit,  for  the  roof  being  left  in  its  dilapi- 
dated state,  the  rain  soon  penetrated  into  the 
apartments  which  Lord  Byron  had  restored  and 
decorated,  and  in  a few  years  rendered  them  al- 
most as  desolate  as  the  rest  of  the  Abbey. 

Still  he  felt  a pride  in  the  ruinous  old  edifice  ; 
its  very  dreary  and  dismantled  state,  addressed 
itself  to  his  poetical  imagination,  and  to  that  love 
of  the  melancholy  and  the  grand  which  is  evinced 
in  all  his  writings.  “ Come  what  may,”  said  he 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “ Newstead  and  I stand  or 
fall  together.  I have  now  lived  on  the  spot.  I 
have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  no  pressure, 
present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the 
last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I have  that  pride 
within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  dif- 
ficulties : could  I obtain  in  exchange  for  New- 
stead Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I 
would  reject  the  proposition.” 

His  residence  at  the  Abbey,  however,  was  fitful 
and  uncertain.  He  passed  occasional  portions 
of  time  there,  sometimes  studiously  and  alone, 
oftener  idly  and  recklessly,  and  occasionally  with 
young  and  gay  companions,  in  riot  and  revelry, 
and  the  indulgence  of  all  kinds  of  mad  caprice. 
The  Abbey  was  by  no  means  benefited  by  these 
roystering  inmates,  who  sometimes  played  off 
monkish  mummeries  about  the  cloisters,  at  other 
times  turned  the  state  chambers  into  schools  for 
boxing  and  single- stick,  and  shot  pistols  in  the 
great  hall.  The  country  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  as  much  puzzled  by  these  madcap 
vagaries  of  the  new  incumbent,  as  by  the  gloom- 
ier habits  of  the  “ old  lord,”  and  began  to  think 
that  madness  was  inherent  in  the  Byron  race,  or 
that  some  wayward  star  ruled  over  the  Abbey. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  his  Lordship  to  sell  his 
ancestral  estate,  notwithstanding  the  partial  pre- 
dilections and  hereditary  feeling  which  he  had 
so  eloquently  expressed.  Fortunately,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a man  who  possessed  some- 
thing of  a poetical  temperament,  and  who  cher- 
ished an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lord  Byron. 
Colonel  (at  that  time  Major)  Wildman  had  been 
a schoolmate  of  the  poet,  and  sat  with  him  on  the 
same  form  at  Harrow.  He  had  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  a great 
consolation  to  Lord  Byron,  in  parting  with  his 
family  estate,  to  know  that  it  would  be  held  by 
one  capable  of  restoring  its  faded  glories,  and 
who  would  respect  and  preserve  all  the  monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  his  line. f 


* Letter  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Mathews,  Esq. 

f The  following  letter,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
transfer  of  the  estate,  has  never  been  published  : — 
Venice,  November  18,  1818. 

My  Dear  Wildman, 

Mr.  Hanson  is  on  the  eve  of  his  return,  so  that  I 
have  only  time  to  return  a few  inadequate  thanks  for 
your  very  kind  letter.  I should  regret  to  trouble  you 
with  any  requests  of  mine,  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  any  signs  of  my  family,  which  may  still  exist  at  New- 
stead, and  leave  everything  of  that  kind  to  your  own 
feelings,  present  or  future,  upon  the  subject.  The  por- 
trait which  you  flatter  me  by  desiring,  would  not  be 
worth  to  you  your  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition, but  you  may  rely  upon  having  the  very  first 
that  may  be  painted,  and  which  may  seem  worth  your 
acceptance. 

I trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so, 
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The  confidence  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  good 
feeling  and  good  taste  of  Colonel  Wildman  has 
been  justified  by  the  event.  Under  his  judicious 
eye  and  munificent  hand  the  venerable  and  ro- 
mantic pile  has  risen  from  its  ruins  in  all  its  old 
monastic  and  baronial  splendor,  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  in  perfect  conformity  of 
style.  The  groves  and  forests  have  been  re- 
planted ; the  lakes  and  fish-ponds  cleaned  out, 
and  the  gardens  rescued  from  the  “ hemlock  and 
thistle,”  and  restored  to  their  pristine  and  digni- 
fied formality. 

The  farms  on  the  estate  have  been  put  in  com- 
plete order,  new  farm-houses  built  of  stone,  in  the 
picturesque  and  comfortable  style  of  the  old 
English  granges  ; the  hereditary  tenants  secured 
in  their  paternal  homes,  and  treated  with  the 
most  considerate  indulgence  ; everything,  in  a 
word,  gives  happy  indications  of  a liberal  and 
beneficent  landlord. 

What  most,  however,  will  interest  the  visitors 
to  the  Abbey  in  favor  of  its  present  occupant,  is 
the  reverential  care  with  which  he  has  preserved 
and  renovated  every  monument  and  relic  of  the 
Byron  family,  and  every  object  in  anywise  con- 
nected with  the , memory  of  the  poet.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  have  already  been  expended 
upon  the  venerable  pile,  yet  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  and  Newstead  promises  to  realize  the 
hope  faintly  breathed  by  the  poet  when  bidding 
it  a melancholy  farewell— 

“ Haply  thy  sun  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future,  as  thy  former  day.” 


ARRIVAL  AT  THE  ABBEY. 

I HAD  been  passing  a merry  Christmas  in  the 
good  old  style  at  Barlboro’  Hall,  a venerable 
family  mansion  in  Derbyshire,  and  set  off  to  fin- 
ish the  holidays  with  the  hospitable  proprietor  of 
Newstead  Abbey.  A drive  of  seventeen  miles 
through  a pleasant  country,  part  of  it  the  storied 
region  of  Sherwood  Forest,  brought  me  to  the 
gate  of  Newstead  Park.  The  aspect  of  the  park 
was  by  no  means  imposing,  the  fine  old  trees 
that  once  adorned  it  having  been  laid  low  by 
Lord  Byron’s  wayward  predecessor. 

Entering  the  gate,  the  postchaise  rolled  heavily 
along  a sandy  road,  between  naked  declivities, 
gradually  descending  into  one  of  those  gentle  and 
sheltered  valleys,  in  which  the  sleek  monks  of  old 
loved  to  nestle  themselves.  Here  a sweep  of  the 
road  round  an  angle  of  a garden  -wall  brought  us 
full  in  front  of  the  venerable  edifice,  embosomed 
in  the  valley,  with  a beautiful  sheet  of  water 
spreading  out  before  it. 


and  that  it  may  see  you  as  happy,  as  I am  very  sure 
that  you  will  make  your  dependents.  With  regard  to 
myself,  you  may  be  sure  that  whether  in  the  fourth,  or 
fifth,  or  sixth  form  at  Harrow,  or  in  the  fluctuations  of 
after  life,  I shall  always  remember  with  regard  my  old 
schoolfellow — fellow  monitor,  and  friend,  and  recognize 
with  respect  the  gallant  soldier,  who,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  and  allurements  of  youth  to  a life 
of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a nobler 
order,  and  will  receive  his  reward  in  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  country. 

Ever  yours  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

BYRON. 
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The  irregular  gray  pile,  of  motley  architecture, 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  Lord  Byron  : 

“ An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a rich  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic ” 

One  end  was  fortified  by  a castellated  tower, 
bespeaking  the  baronial  and  warlike  days  of  the 
edifice  ; the  other  end  maintained  its  primitive 
monastic  character.  A ruined  chapel,  flanked 
by  a solemn  grove,  still  reared  its  front  entire. 
It  is  true,  the  threshold  of  the  once  frequented 
portal  was  grass-grown,  and  the  great  lancet 
window,  once  glorious  with  painted  glass,  was 
now  entwined  and  overhung  with  ivy  ; but  the 
old  convent  cross  still  braved  both  time  and 
tempest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  chapel,  and  below, 
the  blessed  effigies  of  the  Virgin  and  child, 
sculptured  in  gray  stone,  remained  uninjured  in 
their  niche,  giving  a sanctified  aspect  to  the 
pile.* 

A flight  of  rooks,  tenants  of  the  adjacent  grove, 
were  hovering  about  the  ruin,  and  balancing 
themselves  upon  every  airy  projection,  and  looked 
down  with  curious  eye  and  cawed  as  the  post- 
chaise  rattled  along  below. 

The  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey,  a most  deco- 
rous personage,  dressed  in  black,  received  us  at 
the  portal.  Here,  too,  we  encountered  a me- 
mento of  Lord  Byron,  a great  black  and  white 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  had  accompanied  his 
remains  from  Greece.  He  was  descended  from 
the  famous  Boatswain,  and  inherited  his  generous 
qualities.  He  was  a cherished  inmate  of  the 
Abbey,  and  honored  and  caressed  by  every  vis- 
itor. Conducted  by  the  chamberlain,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  who  assisted  in  doing  the 
honors  of  the  house,  w'e  passed  through  a long 
low  vaulted  hall,  supported  by  massiye  Gothic 
arches,  and  not  a little  resembling  the  crypt  of  a 
cathedral,  being  the  basement  story  of  the 
Abbey. 

From  this  we  ascended  a stone  staircase,  at  the 
head  of  which  a pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  us 
into  a broad  corridor  that  ran  round  the  interior 
of  the  Abbey.  The  windows  of  the  corridor 
looked  into  a quadrangular  grass-grown  court, 
forming  the  hollow  centre  of  the  pile.  In  the 
midst  of  it  rose  a lofty  and  fantastic  fountain, 
wrought  of  the  same  gray  stone  as  the  main  edi- 
fice, and  which  has  been  well  described  by  Lord 
Byron. 

“ Amidst  the  court  a Gothic  fountain  play’d, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck’d  with  carvings  quaint, 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 

And  here  perhaps  a monster,  there  a saint  : 

The  spring  rush’d  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
made, 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man’s  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles.”  f 

Around  this  quadrangle  were  low  vaulted 
cloisters,  with  Gothic  arches,  once  the  secluded 
walks  of  the  monks : the  corridor  along  which 


* “ in  a higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown’d, 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child 
With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  looked  round, 
Spared  by  some  chance,  when  all  beside  was 
i spoil’d  : 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground.” 

Don  Juan,  Canto  III. 
f Don  Juan,  Canto  III. 


we  were  passing  was  built  above  these  cloisters, 
and  their  hollow  arches  seemed  to  reverberate 
every  footfall.  Everything  thus  far  had  a solemn 
monastic  air  ^ but,  on  arriving  at  an  angle  of  the 
corridor,  the  eye,  glancing  along  a shadowy  gal- 
lery, caught  a sight  of  two  dark  figures  in  plate 
armor,  with  closed  visors,  bucklers  braced,  and 
swords  drawn,  standing  motionless  against  the 
wall.  They  seemed  two  phantoms  of  the  chival- 
rous era  of  the  Abbey. 

Here  the  chamberlain,  throwing  open  a folding 
door,  ushered  us  at  once  into  a spacious  and 
lofty  saloon,  which  offered  a brilliant  contrast  to 
the  quaint  and  sombre  apartments  we  had  tra- 
versed. It  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  the  walls 
hung  with  paintings,  yet  something  of  its  original 
architecture  had  been  preserved  and  blended 
with  modern  embellishments.  There  were  the 
stone-shafted  casements  and  the  deep  bow-win- 
dow of  former  times.  The  carved  and  panelled 
wood-work  of  the  lofty  ceiling  had  likewise  been 
carefully  restored,  and  its  Gothic  and  grotesque 
devices  painted  and  gilded  in  their  ancient  style. 

Here,  too,  were  emblems  of  the  former  and 
latter  days  of  the  Abbey,  in  the  effigies  of  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Byron  line  that  held  sway 
over  its  destinies.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon, 
above  the  door,  the  dark  Gothic  portrait  of  “ Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  great  Beard,” 
looked  grimly  down  from  his  canvas,  while,  at 
the  opposite  end,  a white  marble  bust  of  the  ge- 
nius loci,  the  noble  poet,  shone  conspicuously 
from  its  pedestal. 

The  whole  air  and  style  of  the  apartment  par- 
took more  of  the  palace  than  the  monastery,  and 
its  windows  looked  forth  on  a suitable  prospect, 
composed  of  beautiful  groves,  smooth  verdant 
lawns,  and  silver  sheets  of  water.  Below  the 
windows  was  a small  flower-garden,  inclosed  by 
stone  balustrades,  on  which  were  stately  pea- 
cocks, sunning  themselves  and  displaying  their 
plumage.  About  the  grass-plots  in  front,  were 
gay  cock  pheasants,  and  plump  partridges,  and 
nimble-footed  water  hens,  feeding  almost  in  per- 
fect security. 

Such  was  the  medley  of  objects  presented  to 
the  eye  on  first  visiting  the  Abbey,  and  I found 
the  interior  fully  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
poet — 

“ The  mansion’s  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved;  the  cloisters  still  were  stable. 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I ween  ; 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpair’d,  to  decorate  the  scene; 

The  rest  had  been  reformed,  replaced,  or  sunk. 

And  spoke  more  of  the  friar  than  the  monk. 

‘ ‘ Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  joined 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a connoisseur  ; but  when  combined 
Formed  a whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  were  in  their  hearts.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lay  open  the  scenes 
of  domestic  life  at  the  Abbey,  nor  to  describe 
the  festivities  of  which  I was  a partaker  during 
my  sojourn  within  its  hospitable  walls.  I wish 
merely  to  present  a picture  of  the  edifice  itself, 
and  of  those  personages  and  circumstances  about 
it,  connected  wdth  the  memory  of  Byron. 

I forbear,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  my  reception 
by  my  excellent  and  amiable  host  and  hostess, 
or  to  make  my  reader  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
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inmates  of  the  mansion  that  I met  in  the  saloon ; 
and  I shall  pass  on  at  once  with  him  to  the  cham- 
ber allotted  me,  and  to  which  I was  most  re- 
spectfully conducted  by  the  chamberlain. 

It  was  one  of  a magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  ex- 
tending between  the  court  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  Abbey  garden,  the  windows  looking  into  the 
latter.  The  whole  suite  formed  the  ancient  state 
apartment,  and  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
neglected  days  of  the  Abbey,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
ruinous  condition  in  the  time  of  Lord  Byron.  It 
had  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor, 
of  which  my  chamber  may  be  cited  as  a speci- 
men. It  was  lofty  and  well  proportioned  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  was  panelled  with  ancient 
oak,  the  upper  part  hung  with  gobelin  tapestry, 
representing  oriental  hunting  scenes,  wherein  the 
figures  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  of  great  viva- 
city of  attitude  and  color. 

The  furniture  was  antique,  dignified,  and  cum- 
brous. High-backed  chairs  curiously  carved,  and 
wrought  in  needlework  ; a massive  clothes-press 
of  dark  oak,  well  polished,  and  inlaid  with  land- 
scapes of  various  tinted  woods  ; a bed  of  state, 
ample  and  lofty,  so  as  only  to  be  ascended  by  a 
movable  flight  of  steps,  the  huge  posts  support- 
ing a high  tester  with  a tuft  of  crimson  plumes  at 
each  corner,  and  rich  curtains  of  crimson  damask 
hanging  in  broad  and  heavy  folds. 

A venerable  mirror  of  plate  glass  stood  on  the 
toilet,  in  which  belles  of  former  centuries  may 
have  contemplated  and  decorated  their  charms. 
The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  of  tesselated  oak, 
shining  with  wax,  and  partly  covered  by  a Turkey 
carpet.  In  the  centre  stood  a massy  oaken  table, 
waxed  and  polished  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  fur- 
nished with  a writing-desk  of  perfumed  rosewood. 

A sober  light  was  admitted  into  the  room 
through  Gothic  stone-shafted  casements,  partly 
shaded  by  crimson  curtains,  and  partly  over- 
shadowed by  the  trees  of  the  garden.  This  sol- 
emnly tempered  light  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
stately  and  antiquated  interior. 

Two  portraits,  suspended  over  the  doors,  were 
in  keeping  with  the  scene.  They  were  in  ancient 
Vandyke  dresses;  one  was  a cavalier,  who  may 
have  occupied  this  apartment  in  days  of  yore, 
the  other  was  a lady  with  a black  velvet  mask  in 
her  hand,  who  may  once  have  arrayed  herself  for 
conquest  at  the  very  mirror  I have  described. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  old  times,  however, 
in  this  quaint  but  richly  dight  apartment,  was  a 
great  chimney-piece  of  panel-work,  carved  in 
high  relief,  with  niches  or  compartments,  each 
containing  a human  bust,  that  protruded  almost 
entirely  from  the  wall.  Some  of  the  figures  were 
in  ancient  Gothic  garb  ; the  most  striking  among 
them  was  a female,  who  was  earnestly  regarded 
by  a fierce  Saracen  from  an  adjoining  niche. 

This  panel-work  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
Abbey,  and  causes  as  much  wide  speculation  as 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Some  suppose  it  to 
illustrate  an  adventure  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
that  the  lady  in  effigy  had  been  rescued  by  some 
Crusader  of  the  family  from  the  turbaned  Turk 
who  watches  her  so  earnestly.  What  tends  to 
give  weight  to  these  suppositions  is,  that  similar 
pieces  of  panel-work  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
Abbey,  in  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  Chris- 
tian lady  and  her  Saracen  guardian  or  lover. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  sculptures  are  emblazoned 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Byrons. 

1 shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with 
any  further  description  of  my  apartment,  or  of 
the  mysteries  connected  with  it.  As  he  is  to 


pass  some  days  with  me  at  the  Abbey,  we  shall 
have  time  to  examine  the  old  edifice  at  our  lei- 
sure, and  to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  not 
merely  with  its  interior,  but  likewise  with  its  en- 
virons. 


THE  ABBEY  GARDEN. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I rose  at  an  early 
hour.  The  daylight  was  peering  brightly  be- 
tween the  window  curtains,  and  drawing  them 
apart,  I gazed  through  the  Gothic  casement  upon 
a scene  that  accorded  in  character  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ancient  mansion.  It  was  the  old 
Abbey  garden,  but  altered  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
different  times  and  occupants.  In  one  direction 
were  shady  walls  and  alleys,  broad  terraces  and 
lofty  groves  ; in  another,  beneath  a gray  monas- 
tic-looking angle  of  the  edifice,  overrun  with  ivy 
and  surmounted  by  a cross,  lay  a small  French 
garden,  with  formal  flower-pots,  gravel  walks, 
and  stately  stone  balustrades. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  hour,  tempted  me  to  an  early  stroll ; for  it  is 
pleasant  to  enjoy  such  old-time  places  alone, 
when  one  may  indulge  poetical  reveries,  and  spin 
cobweb  fancies,  without  interruption.  Dressing 
myself,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  I descended  a 
small  flight  of  steps  from  the  state  apartment  into 
the  long  corridor  over  the  cloisters,  along  which 
I passed  to  a door  at  the  farther  end.  Here  I 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and,  descending  an- 
other flight  of  stone  steps,  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  what  hhd  once  been  the  Abbey  chapel. 

Nothing  of  the  sacred  edifice  remained,  how- 
ever, but  the  Gothic  front,  with  its  deep  portal 
and  grand  lancet  window,  already  described. 
The  nave,  the  side  walls,  the  choir,  the  sacristy, 
all  had  disappeared.  The  open  sky  was  over  my 
head,  a smooth  shaven  grass-plot  beneath  my 
feet.  Gravel  walks  and  shrubberies  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  stately  trees 
to  the  clustering  columns. 

“ Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a murky  dew, 

The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguished  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  hats  their  wavering  wings  extend, 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  warning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid.” 

Instead  of  the  matin  orisons  of  the  monks, 
however,  the  ruined  walls  of  the  chapel  now  re- 
sounded  to  the  cawing  of  innumerable  rooks  that 
were  fluttering  and  hovering  about  the  dark  grove 
which  they  inhabited,  and  preparing  for  their 
morning  flight. 

My  ramble  led  me  along  quiet  alleys,  bordered 
by  shrubbery,  where  the  solitary  water-hen  would 
now  and  then  scud  across  my  path,  and  take 
refuge  among  the  bushes.  From  hence  I entered 
upon  a broad  terraced  walk,  once  a favorite  re- 
sort of  the  friars,  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  old  Abbey  garden,  passing  along 
the  ancient  stone  wall  which  bounded  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  lay  one  of  the  monkish  fish- 
pools,  an  oblong  sheet  of  water,  deep  set  like  a 
mirror,  in  green  sloping  banks  of  turf.  In  its 
glassy  bosom  was  reflected  the  dark  mass  of  a 
neighboring  grove,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  garden. 

This  grove  goes  by  the  sinister  name  of  “ the 
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Devil’s  Wood,”  and  enjoys  but  an  equivocal 
character  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  planted 
by  “ The  Wicked  Lord  Byron,”  during  the  early 
part  of  his  residence  at  the  Abbey,  before  his 
fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Chaworth.  Having  some- 
thing of  a foreign  and  classical  taste,  he  set  up 
leaden  statues  of  satyrs  or  fauns  at  each  end  of 
the  grove.  The  statues,  like  everything  else 
about  the  old  Lord,  fell  under  the  suspicion  and 
obloquy  that  overshadowed  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  The  country  people,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  heathen  mythology  and  its  sylvan  deities, 
looked  with  horror  at  idols  invested  with  the  dia- 
bolical attributes  of  horns  and  cloven  feet.  They 
probably  supposed  them  some  object  of  secret 
worship  of  the  gloomy  and  secluded  misanthrope 
and  reputed  murderer,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  “ The  old  Lord’s  Devils.” 

I penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  mystic  grove. 
There  stood  the  ancient  and  much  slandered 
statues,  overshadowed  by  tall  larches,  and  stained 
by  dank  green  mold.  It  is  not  a matter  of  sur- 
prise that  strange  figures,  thus  behoofed  and  be- 
horned,  and  set  up  in  a gloomy  grove,  should 
perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  superstitious 
yeomanry.  There  are  many  of  the  tastes  and 
caprices  of  the  rich,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
educated must  savor  of  insanity. 

I was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by 
memorials  of  a more  touching  character.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron.  In  his  farewell  visit  to  the  Abbey,  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  possession  of  it,  he  passed 
some  time  in  this  grove,  in  company  with  his 
sister ; and  as  a last  memento'  engraved  their 
names  on  the  bark  of  a tree. 

The  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during 
this  farewell  visit,  when  he  beheld  round  him  ob- 
jects dear  to  his  pride,  and  dear  to  his  juvenile 
recollections,  but  of  which  the  narrowness  of  his 
fortune  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  posses- 
sion, maybe  gathered  from  a passage  in  a poetical 
epistle,  written  to  his  sister  in  after  years: 

“ I did  remind  you  of  our  own  dear  lake 

By  the  old  hall,  which  mtiy  be  mine  no  more  ; 
Leman’s  is  fair  ; but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore  : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

“ I feel  almost  at  times  as  I have  felt 

In  happy  childhood  ; trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I dwelt 
Ere  my  young-mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

■Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 

And  even  at  moments  I would  think  I see 
Some  living  things  I love — but  none  like  thee.” 

I searched  the  grove  for  some  time,  before  I 
found  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his 
frail  memorial.  It  was  an  elm  of  peculiar  form, 
having  two  trunks,  which  sprang  from  the  same 
root,  and,  after  growing  side  by  side,  mingled 
their  branches  together.  He  had  selected  it, 
doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his  sister  and  him- 
self. The  names  of  Byron  and  Augusta  were 
still  visible.  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the 
bark,  but  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree  was 
gradually  rendering  them  illegible,  and  a few 
years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in  vain  for  this 
record  of  fraternal  affection. 

Leaving  the  grove,  I continued  my  ramble 


along  a spacious  terrace,  overlooking  what  had 
once  been  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  Abbey. 
Below  me  lay  the  monks’  stew,  or  fish  pond,  a 
dark  pool,  overhung  by  gloomy  cypresses,  with  a 
solitary  water-hen  swimming  about  in  it. 

A little  farther  on,  and  the  terrace  looked  down 
upon  the  stately  scene  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Abbey  ; the  flower  garden,  with  its  stone  balus- 
trades and  stately  peacocks,  the  lawn,  with  its 
pheasants  and  partridges,  and  the  soft  valley  of 
Newstead  beyond. 

At  a distance,  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood 
another  memento  of  Lord  Byron  ; an  oak  planted 
by  him  in  his  boyhood;  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Abbey.  With  a superstitious  feelin  ; inherent  in 
him,  he  linked  his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the 
tree.  “ As  it  fares,’’  said  he,  “so  will  fare  my 
fortunes.”  Several  years  elapsed,  many  of  them 
passed  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  He  returned 
to  the  Abbey  a youth  scarce  grown  to  manhood, 
but,  as  he  thought,  with  vices  and  follies  beyond 
his  years.  He  found  his  emblem  oak  almost 
choked  by  weeds  and  brambles,  and  took  the 
lesson  to  himself. 

“ Young  oak,  when  I planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine. 

That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish  around. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

“ Such,  such  was  my  hope — when  in  infancy’s  years 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I reared  thee  with  pride ; 

They  are  past,  and  I water  thy  stem  with  my  tears — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide.” 

I leaned  over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  ter- 
race, and  gazed  upon  the  valley  of  Newstead, 
with  its  silver  sheets  of  water  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun.  It  was  a sabbath  morning,  which 
always  seems  to  have  a hallowed  influence  over 
the  landscape,  probably  from  the  quiet  of  the 
day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  week-day 
labor.  As  I mused  upon  the  mild  and  beautiful 
scene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man, 
whose  stormy  temperament  forced  him  from  this 
tranquil  paradise  to  battle  with  the  passions  and 
perils  of  the  world,  the  sweet  chime  of  bells  from 
a village  a few  miles  distant  came  stealing  up  the 
valley.  Every  sight  and  sound  this  morning 
seemed  calculated  to  summon  up  touching  recol- 
lections of  poor  Byron.  The  chime  was  from  the 
village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath  which 
his  remains  lie  buried  ! 

I have  gince  visited  his  tomb.  It  is  in 

an  old  gray  country  church,  venerable  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  He  Ires  buried  beneath  the 
pavement,  at  one  end  of  the  principal  aisle.  A 
light  falls  on  the  spot  through  the  stained  glass 
of  a Gothic  window,  and  a tablet  on  the  adjacent 
wall  announces  the  family  vault  of  the  Byrons. 
It  had  been  the  Wayward  intention  of  the  poet  to 
be  entombed,  with  his  faithful  dog,  in  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead 
Abbey.  His  executors  showed  better  judgment 
and  feeling,  in  consigning  his  ashes  to  the  family 
sepulchre,  to  mingle  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
his  kindred.  Here, 

“After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  ! ” 

How  nearly  did  his  dying  hour  realize  the  wish 
made  by  him,  but  a few  years  previously,  m one 
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of  his  fitful  moods  of  melancholy  and  misan- 
thropy : 

“When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 
Oblivion  ! may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o’er  my-dying  bed  •! 

“No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 

To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow  : 

No  maiden  with  dishevelled  hair, 

To  feel,  or  feign  decorous  woe. 

“ But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

Witji  no  officious  mourners  near  : 

I would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a tear.” 

He  died  among  strangers,  in  a foreign  land, 
without  a kindred  hand  to  close  his  eyes  ; yet  he 
did  not  die  unwept.  With  all  his  faults  and 
errors,  and  passions  and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift 
of  attaching  his  humble  dependents  warmly  to 
him.  One  of  them,  a poor  Greek,  accompanied 
his  remains  to  England,  and  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  I am  told  that,  during  the  ceremony,  he 
stood  holding  on  by  a pew  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  when  all  was  over,  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  tomb  with  the  body  of 
his  master. — A nature  that  could  inspire  such  at- 
tachments, must  have  been  generous  and  benefi- 
cent. * 


PLOUGH  MONDAY. 

Sherwood  Forest  is  a region  that  still  retains 
much  of  the  quaint  customs  and  holiday  games 
of  the  olden  time.  A day  or  two  after  my  arrival 
at  the  Abbey,  as  I was  walking  in  the  cloisters,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  rustic  music,  and  now  and 
then  a burst  of  merriment,  proceeding  from  the 
interior  of  the  mansion.  Presently  the  chamber- 
lain  came  and  informed  me  that  a party  of  coun- 
try lads  were  in  the  servants’  hall,  performing 
Plough  Monday  antics,  and  invited  me  to  witness 
their  mummery.  I gladly  assented,  for  I am 
somewhat  curious  about  these  relics  of  popular 
usages.  The  servants’  hall  was  a fit  place  for 
the  exhibition  of  an  old  Gothic  game.  It  was  a 
chamber  of  great  extent,  which  in  monkish  times 
had  been  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  A row  of 
massive  columns  extended  lengthwise  through  the 
centre,  whence  sprung  Gothic  arches,  supporting 
the  low  vaulted  ceiling.  Here  was  a set  of  rus- 
tics dressed  up  in  something  of  the  style  repre- 
sented in  the  books  concerning  popular  antiqui- 
ties. One  was  in  a rough  garb  of  frieze,  with  his 
head  muffled  in  bear-skin,  and  a bell  dangling 
behind  him,  that  jingled  at  every  movement.  He 
was  the  clown,  or  fool  of  the  party,  probably  a 
traditional  representative  of  the  ancient  satyr. 
The  rest  were  decorated  with  ribbons  and  armed 
with  wooden  swords.  The  leader  of  the  troop 
recited  the  old  ballad  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  had  been  current  among  the  coun- 
try people  for  ages  ; his  companions  accompanied 
the  recitation  with  some  rude  attempt  at  acting, 
while  the  clown  cut  all  kinds  of  antics. 

To  these  succeeded  a set  of  morris-dancers, 
gayly  dressed  up  with  ribbons  and  hawks’-bells. 
In  this  troop  we  had  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  the  latter  represented  by  a smooth-faced 
boy  ; also  Beelzebub,  equipped  with  a broom, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  Bessy,  a termagant 


old  beldame.  These  rude  pageants  are  the  lin- 
gering remains  of  the  old  customs  of  Plough 
Monday,  when  bands  of  rustics,  fantastically 
dressed,  and  furnished  with  pipe  and  tabor, 
dragged  what  was  called  the  “ fool  plough”  from 
house  to  house,  singing  ballads  and  performing 
antics,  for  which  they  were  rev/arded  with  money 
and  good  cheer. 

But  it  is  not  in  “merry  Sherwood  Forest” 
alone  that  these  remnants  of  old  times  prevail. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  counties 
north  of  the  Trent,  which  classic  stream  seems 
to  be  the  boundary  line  of  primitive  customs. 
During  my  recent  Christmas  sojourn  at  Barlboro’ 
Hall,  on  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
I had  witnessed  many  of  the  rustic  festivities 
peculiar  to  that  joyous  season,  which  have  rashly 
been  pronounced  obsolete,  by  those  who  draw 
their  experience  merely  from  city  life.  I had 
seen  the  great  Yule  log  put  on  the  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  the  wassail  bowl  sent  round,  brim- 
ming with  its  spicy  beverage.  I had  heard  carols 
beneath  my  window  by  the  choristers  of  the 
neighboring  village,  who  went  their  rounds  about 
the  ancient  Hall  at  midnight,  according  to  imme- 
morial custom.  We  had  mummers  and  mimers 
too,  with  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  other  ballads  and  traditional  dialogues,  to- 
gether with  the  famous  old  interlude  of  the  Hobby- 
Horse,  all  represented  in  the  antechamber  and 
servants’  hall  by  rustics,  who  inherited  the 
custom  and  the  poetry  from  preceding  genera- 
tions. 

The  boar’s  head,  crowned  with  rosemary,  .had 
taken  its  honored  station  among  the  Christmas 
cheer  ; the  festal  board  had  been  attended  by 
glee  singers  and  minstrels  from  the  village  to 
entertain  the  company  with  hereditary  songs  and 
catches  during  their  repast ; and  the  old  Pyrrhic 
game  of  the  sword  dance,  handed  down  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  admirably  performed 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion  by  a band  of 
young  men,  lithe  and  supple  in  their  forms  and 
graceful  in  their  movements,  who,  I was  told, 
went  the  rounds  of  the  villages  and  country  seats 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

I specify  these  rural  pageants  and  ceremonials, 
which  I saw  during  my  sojourn  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, because  it  has  been  deemed  that  some  of 
the  anecdotes  of  holiday  customs  given  in  my 
preceding  writings,  related  to  usages  which  have 
entirely  passed  away.  Critics  who  reside  in  cities 
have  little  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  and 
observances,  which  still  prevail  in  remote  and 
rural  neighborhoods. 

In  fact,  in  crossing  the  Trent  one  seems  to  step 
back  into  old  times  ; and  in  the  villages  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  we  are  in  a black-letter  region.  The 
moss-green  cottages,  the  lowly  mansions  of  gray 
stone,  the  Gothic  crosses  at  each  end  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  the  tall  Maypole  in  the  centre,  trans- 
port us  in  imagination  to  foregone  centuries ; 
everything  has  a quaint  and  antiquated  air. 

The  tenantry  on  the  Abbey  estate  partake  of 
this  primitive  character.  Some  of  the  families 
have  rented  farms  there  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ; and,  notwithstanding  that  their  mansions 
fell  to  decay,  and  every  thing  about  them  par- 
took of  the  general  waste  and  misrule  of  the 
Byron  dynasty,  yet  nothing  could  uproot  them 
from  their  native  soil.  I am  happy  to  say,  that 
Colonel  Wildman  has  taken  these  stanch  loyal 
families  under  his  peculiar  care.  He  has  favored 
them  in  their  rents,  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt 
their  farm-houses,  and  has  enabled  families  that 
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had  almost  sunk  into  the  class  of  mere  rustic 
laborers,  once  more  to  hold  up  their  heads  among 
the  yeomanry  of  the  land. 

I visited  one  of  these  renovated  establishments 
that  had  but  lately  been  a mere  ruin,  and  now 
was  a substantial  grange.  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
young  couple.  The  good  woman  showed  every 
part  of  the  establishment  with  decent  pride,  ex- 
ulting in  its  comfort  and  respectability.  Her 
husband,  I understood,  had  risen  in  consequence 
with  the  improvement  of  his  mansion,  and  now 
began  to  be  known  among  his  rustic  neighbors 
by  the  appellation  of  “ the  young  Squire.” 


OLD  SERVANTS. 

IN  an  old,  time-worn,  and  mysterious  looking 
mansion  like  Newstead  Abbey,  and  one  so 
haunted  by  monkish,  and  feudal,  and  poetical 
associations,  it  is  a prize  to  meet  with  some  an- 
cient crone,  who  has  passed  a long  life  about  the 
place,  so  as  to  have  become  a living  chronicle  of 
its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes.  Such  a one  is 
Nanny  Smith,  a worthy  dame,  near  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  for  a long  time  served  as  house- 
keeper to  the  Byrons.  The  Abbey  and  its  do- 
mains comprise  her  world,  beyond  which  she 
knows  nothing,  but  within  which  she  has  ever 
conducted  herself  with  native  shrewdness  and 
old-fashioned  honesty.  When  Lord  Byron  sold 
the  Abbey  her  vocation  was  at  an  end,  still  she 
lingered  about  the  place,  having  for  it  the  local 
attachment  of  a cat.  Abandoning  her  comforta- 
ble housekeeper’s  apartment,  she  took  shelter  in 
one  of  the  “rock  houses,”  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a little  neighborhood  of  cabins,  ex- 
cavated in  the  perpendicular  walls  of  a stone 
quarry,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Abbey. 
Three  cells  cut  in  the  living  rock,  formed  her 
dwelling  ; these  she  fitted  up  humbly  but  com- 
fortably ; her  son  William  labored  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  aided  to  support  her,  and  Nanny 
Smith  maintained  a cheerful  aspect  and  an  in- 
dependent spirit.  One  of  her  gossips  suggested 
to  her  that  William  should  marry,  and  bring 
home  a young  wife  to  help  her  and  take  care  of 
her.  “Nay,  nay,”  replied  Nanny,  tartly,  “I 
want  no  young  mistress  in  my  house."  So  much 
for  the  love  of  rule — poor  Nanny’s  house  was  a 
hole  in  a rock  ! 

Colonel  Wildman,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
Abbey,  found  Nanny.  Smith  thus  humbly  nestled. 
With  that  active  benevolence  which  characterizes 
him,  he  immediately  set  William  up  in  a small 
farm  on  the  estate,  where  Nanny  Smith  has  a 
comfortable  mansion  in  her  old  days.  Her  pride 
is  roused  by  her  son’s  advancement.  She  re- 
marks with  exultation  that  people  treat  William 
with  much  more  respect  now  that  he  is  a farmer, 
than  they  did  when  he  was  a laborer.  A farmer 
of  the  neighborhood  has  even  endeavored  to 
make  a match  between  him  and  his  sister,  but 
Nanny  Smith  has  grown  fastidious,  and  inter- 
fered. The  girl,  she  said,  was  too  old  for  her 
son,  besides,  she  did  not  see  tfolt  he  was  in  any 
need  of  a wife. 

“ No,”  said  William,  “ I ha’  no  great  mind  to 
marry  the  wench  : but  if  the  Colonel  and  his 
lady  wish  it,  I am  willing.  They  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  that  I should  think  it  my  duty  to 
please  them.”  The  Colonel  and  his  lady,  how- 
ever, have  not  thought  proper  to  put  honest 
William’s  gratitude  to  so  severe  a test. 


Another  worthy  whom  Cclonel  Wildman  found 
vegetating  upon  the  place,  and  who  had  lived 
there  for  at  least  sixty  years,  was  old  Joe  Murray. 
He  had  come  there  when  a mere  boy  in  the  train 
of  the  “old  lord,”  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  had  continued  with  him  until  his 
death.  Having  been  a cabin  boy  when  very 
young,  Joe  always  fancied  himself  a bit  of  a 
sailor,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  pleasure-boats 
on  the  lake,  though  he  afterward  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  butler.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  old 
Lord  Byron,  when  he  shut  himself  up  from  all 
the  world,  Joe  Murray  was  the  only  servant  re- 
tained by  him,  excepting  his  housekeeper,  Betty 
Hardstaff,  who  was  reputed  to  have  an  undue 
sway  over  him,  and  was  derisively  called  Lady 
Betty  among  the  country  folk. 

When  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Byron,  Joe  Murray  accompanied  it 
as  a fixture.  He  was  reinstated  as  butler  in  the 
Abbey,  and  high  admiral  on  the  lake,  and  his 
sturdy  honest  mastiff  qualities  won  so  upon  Lord 
Byron  as  even  to  rival  his  Newfoundland  dog  in 
his  affections.  Often  when  dining,  he  would  pour 
out  a bumper  of  choice  Madeira,  and  hand  it  to 
Joe  as  he  stood  behind  his  chair.  In  fact,  when 
he  built  the  monumental  tomb  which  stands  in 
the  Abbey  garden,  he  intended  it  for  himself, 
Joe  Murray,  and  the  dog.  The  two  latter  were 
to  lie  on  each  side  of  him.  Boatswain  died  not 
long  afterward,  and  was  regularly  interred,  and 
the  well-known  epitaph  inscribed  on  one  side  of 
the  monument.  Lord  Byron  departed  for  Greece; 
during  his  absence,  a gentleman  to  whom  Joe 
Murray  was  showing  the  tomb,  observed,  “ Well, 
old  boy,  you  will  take  your  place  here  some 
twenty  years  hence.” 

“ I don’t  know  that,  sir,”  growled  Joe,  in  re- 
ply, “ if  I was  sure  his  Lordship  would  come 
here,  I should  like  it  well  enough,  but  I should 
not  like  to  lie  alone  with  the  dog.” 

Joe  Murray  was  always  extremely  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  attentive  to  his  person,  and  made  a 
most  respectable  appearance.  A portrait  of  him 
still  hangs  in  the  Abbey,  representing  him  a hale 
fresh-looking  fellow,  in  a flaxen  wig,  a blue  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  with  a pipe  in  his  hand.  He 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  station  with  great 
fidelity,  unquestionable  honesty,  and  much  out- 
ward decorum,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  con- 
temporary, Nanny  Smith,  who,  as  housekeeper, 
shared  the  sway  of  the  household  with  him,  he 
was  very  lax  in  his  minor  morals,  and  used  to 
sing  loose  and  profane  songs  as  he  presided  at 
the  table  in  the  servants’  hall,  or  sat  taking  his 
ale  and  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  evening  fire. 
Joe  had  evidently  derived  his  convivial  notions 
from  the  race  of  English  country  squires  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  his  juvenility.  Nanny 
Smith  was  scandalized  at  his  ribald  songs,  but 
being  above  harm  herself,  endured  them  in  si- 
lence. At  length,  on  his  singing  them  before  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen,  she  could  contain  herself 
no  longer,  but  read  him  a lecture  that  made  his 
ears  ring,  and  then  flounced  off  to  bed.  The  lec- 
ture seems,  by  her  account,  to  have  staggered 
Joe,  for  he  told  her  the  next  morning  that  he  had 
had  a terrible  dream  in  the  night.  An  Evangel- 
ist stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  a great  Dutch 
Bible,  which  he  held  with  the  printed  part  to- 
ward him,  and  after  a while  pushed  it  in  his  face. 
Nanny  Smith  undertook  to  interpret  the  vision, 
and  read  from  it  such  a homily,  and  deduced  such 
awful  warnings,  that  Joe  became  quite  serious, 
left  off  singing,  and  took  to  reading  good  books 
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for  a month  ; but  after  that,  continued  Nanny, 
he  relapsed  and  became  as  bad  as  ever,  and  con- 
tinued to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  to  his 
dying  day. 

When  Colonel  Wildman  became  proprietor  of 
the  Abbey  he  found  Joe  Murray  flourishing  in  a 
green  old  age,  though  upward  of  fourscore,  and 
continued  him  in  his  station  as  butler.  The  old 
man  was  rejoiced  at  the  extensive  repairs  that 
were  immediately  commenced,  and  anticipated 
with  pride  the  day  when  the  Abbey  should  rise 
out  of  its  ruins  with  renovated  splendor,  its  gates 
be  thronged  with  trains  and  equipages,  and  its 
halls  once  more  echo  to  the  sound  of  joyous 
hospitality. 

What  chiefly,  however,  concerned  Joe’s  pride 
and  ambition,  was  a plan  of  the  Colonel’s  to  have 
the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent,  a great 
vaulted  room,  supported  by  Gothic  columns,  con- 
verted into  a servants’  hall.  Here  Joe  looked  for- 
ward to  rule  the  roast  at  the  head  of  the  servants’ 
table,  and  to  make  the  Gothic  arches  ring  with 
those  hunting  and  hard-drinking  ditties  which 
were  the  horror  of  the  discreet  Nanny  Smith. 
Time,  however,  was  fast  wearing  away  with  him, 
and  his  great  fear  was  that  the  hall  would  not  be 
completed  in  his  day.  In  his  eagerness  to  hasten 
the  repairs,  he  used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ring  up  the  workmen.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  also,  he  would  turn  out  half-dressed 
in  cold  weather  to  cut  sticks  for  the  fire.  Colonel 
Wildman  kindly  remonstrated  with  him  for  thus 
risking  his  health,  as  others  would  do  the  work 
for  him. 

“ Lord,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  hale  old  fellow, 
“ it’s  my  air-bath,  I’m  all  the  better  for  it.” 

Unluckily,  as  he  was  thus  employed  one  morn- 
ing a splinter  flew  up  and  wounded  one  of  his 
eyes.  An  inflammation  took  place  ; he  lost  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  and  subsequently  of  the  other. 
Poor  Joe  gradually  pined  away,  and  grew  melan- 
choly. Colonel  Wildman  kindly  tried  to  cheer 
him  up — “ Come,  come,  old  boy,”  cried  he,  “ be 
of  good  heart,  you  will  yet  take  your  place  in  the 
servants’  hall.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  sir,”  replied  he,  “ I didhope  once 
that  I should  live  to  see  it — I looked  forward  to 
it  with  pride,  I confess,  but  it  is  all  over  with  me 
now — I shall  soon  go  home  ! ” 

He  died  shortly  afterward,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six,  seventy  of  which  had  been 
passed  as  an  honest  and  faithful  servant  at  the 
Abbey.  Colonel  Wildman  had  him  decently  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  near 
the  vault  of  Lord  Byron. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

The  anecdotes  I had  heard  of  the  quondam 
housekeeper  of  Lord  Byron,  rendered  me  desir- 
ous of  paying  her  a visit.  I rode  in  company 
with  Colonel  Wildman,  therefore,  to  the  cottage 
of  her  son  William,  where  she  resides,  and  found 
her  seated  by  her  fireside,  with  a favorite  cat 
perched  upon  her  shoulder  and  purring  in  her 
ear.  Nanny  Smith  is  a large,  good-looking  wo- 
man, a specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
housewife,  combining  antiquated  notions  and 
prejudices,  and  very  limited  information,  with 
natural  good  sense.  She  loves  to  gossip  about 
the  Abbey  and  Lord  Byron,  and  was  soon  drawn 
into  a course  of  anecdotes,  though  mostly  of  an 


humble  kind,  such  as  suited  the  meridian  of  the 
housekeeper’s  room  and  servants’  hall.  She 
seemed  to  entertain  a kind  recollection  of  Lord 
Byron,  though  she  had  evidently  been  much  per- 
plexed by  some  of  his  vagaries  ; and  especially 
by  the  means  he  adopted  to  counteract  his  ten- 
dency to  corpulency.  He  used  various  modes  to 
sweat  himself  down  ; sometimes  he  would  lie  for 
a long  time  in  a warm  bath,  sometimes  he  would 
walk  up  the  hills  in  the  park,  wrapped  up  and 
loaded  with  great  coats  ; “a  sad  toil  for  the  poor 
youth,”  added  Nanny,  “ he  being  so  lame.” 

His  meals  were  scanty  and  irregular,  consisting 
of  dishes  which  Nanny  seemed  to  hold  in  great 
contempt,  such  as  pillau,  maccaroni,  and  light 
puddings. 

She  contradicted  the  report  of  the  licentious 
life  which  he  was  reported  to  lead  at  the  Abbey, 
and  of  the  paramours  said  to  have  been  brought 
with  him  from  London.  “ A great  part  of  his 
time  used  to  be  passed  lying  on  a sofa  reading. 
Sometimes  he  had  young  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  they  played  some  mad 
pranks  ; but  nothing  but  what  young  gentlemen 
may  do,  and  no  harm  done.” 

“ Once,  it  is  true,”  she  added,  “ he  had  with 
him  a beautiful  boy  as  a page,  which  the  house- 
maids said  was  a girl.  For  my  part,  I know 
nothing  °bout  it.  Poor  soul,  he  was  so  lame  he 
could  nm  go  out  much  with  the  men  ; all  the 
comfort  he  had  was  to  be  a little  with  the  lasses. 
The  housemaids,  however,  were  very  jealous  ; 
one  of  them,  in  particular,  took  the  matter  in 
great  dudgeon.  Her  name  was  Lucy  ; she  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Lord  Byron,  and  had  been 
much  noticed  by  him,  and  began  to  have  high 
notions.  She  had  her  fortune  told  by  a man  who 
squinted,  to  whom  she  gave  two-and-sixpence. 
He  told  her  to  hold  up  her  head  and  look  high, 
for  she  would  come  to  great  things.  Upon  this,” 
added  Nanny,  “ the  poor  thing  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  becoming  a lady,  and  mistress  of  the 
Abbey  ; and  promised  me,  if  such  luck  should 
happen  to  her,  she  would  be  a good  friend  to  me. 
Ah  well-a-day  ! Lucy  never  had  the  fine  fortune 
she  dreamt  of ; but  she  had  better  than  I thought 
for ; she  is  now  married,  and  keeps  a public 
house  at  Warwick.” 

Finding  that  we  listened  to  her  with  great  at- 
tention, Nanny  Smith  went  on  with  her  gossiping. 
“ One  time,”  said  she,  “ Lord  Byron  took  a no- 
tion that  there  was  a deal  of  money  buried  about 
the  Abbey  by  the  monks  in  old  times,  and  noth- 
ing would  serve  him  but  he  must  have  the  flag-f 
ging  taken  up  in  the  cloisters  ; and  they  digged 
and  digged,  but  found  nothing  but  stone  coffins 
full  of  bones.  Then  he  must  needs  have  one  of 
the  coffins  put  in  one  end  of  the  great  hall,  so 
that  the  servants  were  afraid  to  go  there  of  nights. 
Several  of  the  skulls  were  cleaned  and  put  in 
frames  in  his  room.  I used  to  have  to  go  into 
the  room  at  night  to  shut  the  windows,  and  if  I 
glanced  an  eye  at  them,  they  all  seemed'  to  grin  ; 
which  I believe  skulls  always  do.  I can’t  say 
but  I was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

“ There  was  at  one  time  (and  for  that  matter 
there  is  still)  a good  deal  said  about  ghosts 
haunting  about  the  Abbey.  The  keeper’s  wife 
said  she  saw  "two  standing  in  a dark  part  of  the 
cloisters  just  opposite  the  chapel,  and  one  in  the 
garden  by  the  lord’s  well.  Then  there  was  a 
young  lady,  a cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
staying  in  the  Abbey  and  slept  in  the  room  next 
the  clock  ; and  she  told  me  that  one  night  when 
she  was  lying  in  bed,  she  saw  a lady  in  white 
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come  out  of  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
go  into  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side. 

“ Lord  Byron  one  day  said  to  me,  ‘ Nanny, 
what  nonsense  they  tell  about  ghosts,  as  if  there 
ever  were  any  such  things.  I have  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Abbey,  and  I 
warrant  you  have  not.’  This  was  all  done,  do 
you  see,  to  draw  me  out ; but  I said  nothing,  but 
shook  my  head.  However,  they  say  his  lordship 
did  once  see  something.  It  was  in  the  great  hall 
— something  all  black  and  hairy,  he  said  it  was 
the  devil. 

“For  my  part,”  continued  Nanny  Smith,  “I 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind — but  I heard 
something  once.  I was  one  evening  scrubbing 
the  floor  of  the  little  dining-room  at  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery  ; it  was  after  dark  ; I expected 
every  moment  to  be  called  to  tea,  but  wished  to 
finish  what  I was  about.  All  at  once  I heard 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  great  hall.  They  sounded 
like  the  tramp  of  a horse.  I took  the  light  and 
went  to  see  what  it  was.  I heard  the  steps  come 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  to  the  fireplace'in 
the  centre,  where  they  stopped  ; but  I could  see 
nothing.  I returned  to  my  work,  and  in  a little 
time  heard  the  same  noise  again.  I went  again 
with  the  light ; the  footsteps  stopped  by  the  fire- 
place as  before  ; still  I could  see  nothing.  I re- 
turned to  my  work,  when  I heard  the  steps  for  a 
third  time.  I then  went  into  the  hall  without  a 
light,  but  they  stopped  just  the  same,  by  the  fire- 
place, half  way  up  the  hall.  I thought  this  rather 
odd,  but  returned  to  my  work.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, I took  the  light  and  went  through  the  hall, 
as  that  was  my  way  to  the  kitchen.  I heard  no 
more  footsteps,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, when,  on  comingto  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
I found  the  door  locked,  and  then,  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  I saw  the  stone  coffin  with  the  skull  and 
bones  that  had  been  digged  up  in  the  cloisters.” 

Here  Nanny  paused.  I asked  her  if  she  be- 
lieved that  the  mysterious  footsteps  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  skeleton  in  the  coffin  ; but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  would  not  commit  herself. 
We  took  our  leave  of  the  good  old  dame  shortly 
after,  and  the  story  she  had  related  gave  subject 
for  conversation  on  our  ride  homeward.  It  was 
evident  she  had  spoken  the  truth  as  to  what  she 
had  heard,  but  had  been  deceived  by  some  pecu- 
liar effect  of  sound.  Noises  are  propagated  about 
a huge  irregular  edifice  of  the  kind  in  a very  de- 
ceptive manner  ; footsteps  are  prolonged  and  re- 
verberated by  the  vaulted  cloisters  and  echoing 
, halls;  the  creaking  and  slamming  of  distant 
gates,  the  rushing  of  the  blast  through  the  groves 
and  among  the  ruined  arches  of  the  chapel,  have 
all  a strangely  delusive  effect  at  night. 

Colonel  Wildman  gave  an  instance  of  the  kind 
from  his  own  experience.  Not  long  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Abbey,  he  heard 
one  moonlight  night  a noise  as  if  a carriage  was 
passing  at  a distance.  He  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  It  then  seemed  as  if  the  great 
iron  roller  was  dragged  along  the  gravel  walks 
and  terrace,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
When  he  saw  the  gardener  on  the  following 
morning,  he  questioned  him  about  working  so 
late  at  night.  The  gardener  declared  that  no 
one  had  been  at  work,  and  the  roller  was  chained 
up.  He  was  sent  to  examine  it,  and  came  back 
with  a countenance  full  of  surprise.  The  roller 
had  been  moved  in  the  night,  but  he  declared  no 
mortal  hand  could  have  moved  it.  “ Well,”  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  good-humoredly,  “ I am  glad 
to  find  I have  a brownie  to  work  for  me.” 


Lord  Byron  did  much  to  foster  and  give  cur- 
rency to  the  superstitious  tales  connected  with 
the  Abbey,  by  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe 
in  them.  Many  have  supposed  that  his  mind  was 
really  tinged  With  superstition,  and  that  this  in- 
nate infirmity  was  increased  by  passing  much  of 
his  time  in  a lonely  way,  about  the  empty  halls 
and  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  then  in  a ruinous 
melancholy  state,  and  brooding  over  the  skulls 
and  effigies  of  its  former  inmates.  I should 
rather  think  that  he  found  poetical  enjoyment  in 
these  supernatural  themes,  and  that  his  imagina- 
tion delighted  to  people  this  gloomy  and  roman- 
tic pile  with  all  kinds  of  shadowy  inhabitants. 
Certain  it  is,  the  aspect  of  the  mansion  under  the 
varying  influence  of  twilight  and  moonlight,  and 
cloud  and  sunshine  operating  upon  its  halls,  and 
galleries,  and  monkish  cloisters,  is  enough  to 
breed  all  kinds  of  fancies  in  the  minds  of  its  in- 
mates, especially  if  poetically  or  superstitiously 
inclined. 

I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  fabled 
visitants  of  the  Abbey.  The  goblin  friar,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has  given 
the  greatest  importance.  It  walked  the  cloisters 
by  night,  and  sometimes  glimpses  of  it  were  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  Abbey.  Its  appearance  was 
said  to  portend  some  impending  evil  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion.  Lord  Byron  pretended  to 
have  seen  it  about  a month  before  he  contracted 
his  ill-starred  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke. 

He  has  embodied  this  tradition  in  the  following 
ballad,  in  which  he  represents  the  friar  as  one  of 
the  ancient  inmates  of  the  Abbey,  maintaining 
by  night  a kind  of  spectral  possession  of  it,  in 
right  of  the  fraternity.  Other  traditions,  how- 
ever, represent  him  as  one  of  the  friars  doomed 
to  wander  about  the  place  in  atonement  for  his 
crimes.  But -to  the  ballad — 

“ Beware  ! beware  ! of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 

For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey. 

And  expell’d  the  friars,  one  friar  still 
Would  not  be  driven  away. 

“ Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry’s 
right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay, 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 
Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 

A monk  remain’d,  unchased,  unchain’d,' 

And  he  did  not  seem  form’d  of  clay, 

For  he’s  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he’s  seen  in  the 
church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

“ And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say  ; 

But  still  to  the  house  of  Amundeville 
He  abideth  night  and  day. 

By  the  marriage  bed  of  their  lords,  ’tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 

And  ’tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death. 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

“ When  an  heir  is  born,  he  is  heard  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 

His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

’Tis  shadow’d  by  his  cowl ; 

But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between. 

And  they  seem  of  a parted  soul. 
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44  But  beware  ! beware  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 

For  he  is  yet  the  church’s  heir. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 

Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 

Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a vassal 
To  question  that  friar’s  right. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he’ll  say  nought  to  you; 

He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o’er  the  grass  the  dew. 

Then  gramercy  ! for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him  1 fair  or  foul, 

And  whatsoe’er  may  be  his  prayer 
Let  ours  be  for  his  soul.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  goblin  friar,  which, 
partly  through  old  tradition,  and  partly  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron’s  rhymes,  has  be- 
come completely  established  in  the  Abbey,  and 
threatens  to  hold  possession  so  long  as  the  old 
edifice  shall  endure.  Various  visitors  have  either 
fancied,  or  pretended  to  have  seen  him,  and  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  Miss  Sally  Parkins,  is  even 
said  to  have  made  a sketch  of  him  from  mem- 
ory. As  to  the  servants  at  the  Abbey,  they  have 
become  possessed  with  all  kinds  of  superstitious 
fancies.  The  long  corridors  and  Gothic  halls, 
with  their  ancient  portraits  and  dark  figures  in 
armor,  are  all  haunted  regions  to  them  ; they 
even  fear  to  sleep  alone,  and  will  scarce  venture 
at  night  on  any  distant  errand  about  the  Abbey 
unless  they  go  in  couples. 

Even  the  magnificent  chamber  in  which  I was 
lodged  was  subject  to  the  supernatural  influences 
which  reigned  over  the  Abbey,  and  was  said  to 
be  haunted  by  “ Sir  John  Byron  the  Little  with 
the  great  Beard.”  The  ancient  black-looking 
portrait  of  this  family  worthy,  which  hangs  over 
the  door  of  the  great  saloon,  was  said  to  descend 
occasionally  at  midnight  from  the  frame,  and 
walk  the  rounds  of  the  state  apartments.  Nay, 
his  visitations  were  not  confined  to  the  night,  for 
a young  lady,  on  a visit  to  the  Abbey  some  years 
since,  declared  that,  on  passing  in  broad  day  by 
the  door  of  the  identical  chamber  I have  de- 
scribed, which  stood  partly  open,  she  saw  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  seated  by  the  fireplace, 
reading  out  of  a great  black-letter  book.  From 
this  circumstance  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  story  of  Sir  John  Byron  may  be  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  mysterious  sculp- 
tures of  the  chimney-piece  already  mentioned  ; 
but  this  has  no  countenance  from  the  most  authen- 
tic antiquarians  of  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  the  moment  I learned  the 
wonderful  stories  and  strange  suppositions  con- 
nected with  my  apartment,  it  became  an  imagi- 
nary realm  to  me.  As  I lay  in  bed  at  night  and 
gazed  at  the  mysterious  panel-work,  where  Gothic 
knight,  and  Christian  dame,  and  Paynim  lover 
gazed  upon  me  in  effigy,  I used  to  weave  a thou- 
sand fancies  concerning  them.  The  great  figures 
in  the  tapestry;  also,  were  almost  animated  by 
the  workings  of  my  imagination,  and  the  Van- 
dyke portraits  of  the  cavalier  and  lady  that  looked 
down  with  pale  aspects  from  the  wall,  had  al- 
most a spectral  effect,  from  their  immovable 
gaze  and  silent  companionship — 

“ For  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

Their  buried  looks  still  wave 

Along  the  canvas  ; their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 
On  ours,  as  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 

But  death  is  mingled  in  their  shadowy  beams.” 


In  this  way  I used  to  conjure  up  fictions  of  the 
brain,  and  clothe  the  objects  around  me  with 
ideal  interest  and  import,  until,  as  the  Abbey 
clock  tolled  midnight,  I almost  looked  to  see  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  long  Beard  stalk 
into  the  room  with  his  book  under  his  arm,  and 
take  his  seat  beside  the  mysterious  chimney- 
piece. 


ANNESLEY  HALL. 

At  about  three  miles’  distance  from  Newstead 
Abbey,  and  contiguous  to  its  lands,  is  situated 
Annesley  Hall,  the  old  family  mansion  of  the 
Chaworths.  The  families,  like  the  estates,  of  the 
Byrons  and  Chaworths,  were  connected  in  former 
times,  until  the  fatal  duel  between  their  two 
representatives.  The  feud,  however,  which  pre- 
vailed for  a time,  promised  to  be  cancelled  by 
the  attachment  of  two  youthful  hearts.  While 
Lord  Byron  was  yet  a boy,  he  beheld  Mary  Ann 
Chaworth,  a beautiful  girl,  and  the  sole  heiress  of 
Annesley.  With  that  susceptibility  to  female 
charms,  which  he  evinced  almost  from  childhood, 
he  became  almost  immediately  enamored  of  her. 
According  to  one  of  his  biographers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  at  first  their  attachment  was  mutual, 
yet  clandestine.  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth 
was  then  living,  and  may  have  retained  some- 
what of  the  family  hostility,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  interviews  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  young  lady 
were  private,  at  a gate  which  opened  from  her 
father’s  grounds  to  those  of  Newstead.  How- 
ever, they  were  so  young  at  the  time  that  these 
meetings  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  of  any 
importance  : they  were  little  more  than  children 
in  years  ; but,  as  Lord  Byron  says  of  himself,  his 
feelings  were  beyond  his  age. 

The  passion  thus  early  conceived  was  blown 
into  a flame,  during  a six  weeks’  vacation  which 
he  passed  with  his  mother  at  Nottingham.  The 
father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was  dead,  and  she  re- 
sided with  her  mother  at  the  old  Hall  of  Annesley. 
During  Byron’s  minority,  the  estate  of  Newstead 
was  let  to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen,  but  its  youthful 
Lord  was  always  a welcome  guest  at  the  Abbey. 
He  would  pass  days  at  a time  there,  and  make  fre- 
quent visits  thence  to  Annesley  Hall.  His  visits 
were  encouraged  by  Miss  Chaworth’s  mother  ; 
she  partook  of  none  of  the  family  feud,  and 
probably  looked  with  complacency  upon  an  at- 
tachment that  might  heal  old  differences  and 
unite  two  neighboring  estates. 

The  six  weeks’  vacation  passed  as  a dream 
amongst  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Annesley.  Byron 
was  scarce  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mary  Chaworth 
was  two  years  older  ; but  his  heart,  as  I have  said, 
was  beyond  his  age,  and  his  tenderness  for  her 
was  deep  and  passionate.  These  early  loves,  like 
the  first  run  of  the  uncrushed  grape,  are  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  gushings  of  the  heart,  and 
however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  at- 
tachments in  after  years,  the  memory  will  con- 
tinually recur  to  them,  and  fondly  dwell  upon 
their  recollections. 

His  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  to  use  Lord  By- 
ron’s own  expression,  was  “ the  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  period  of  his  life,”  and  I think  we 
can  trace  the  effect  of  it  throughout  the  whole, 
course  of  his  writings,  coming  up  every  now  and 
then,  like  some  lurking  theme  which  runs  through 
a complicated  piece  of  music,  and  links  it  all  in  g 
pervading  chain  of  melody. 
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How  tenderly  and  mournfully  does  he  recall, 
in  after  years,  the  feelings  awakened  in  his  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  bosom  by  this  impassioned, 
yet  innocent  attachment ; feelings,  he  says,  lost 
or  hardened  in  the  intercourse  of  life  : 

“ The  love  of  better  things  and  better  days  ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  world’s  ways  ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne’er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 

Of  which  another’s  bosom  is  the  zone.” 

Whether  this  love  was  really  responded  to  by 
the  object,  is  uncertain.  Byron  sometimes  speaks 
as  if  he  had  met  with  kindness  in  return,  at  other 
times  he  acknowledges  that  she  never  gave  him 
reason  to  believe  she  loved  him.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  at  first  she  experienced  some 
flutterings  of  the  heart.  She  was  of  a susceptible 
age  ; had  as  yet  formed  no  other  attachments  ; 
her  lover,  though  boyish  in  years,  was  a man  in 
intellect,  a poet  in  imagination,  and  had  a coun- 
tenance of  remarkable  beauty. 

With  the  six  weeks’  vacation  ended  this  brief 
romance.  Byron  returned  to  school  deeply  en- 
amored, but  if  he  had  really  made  any  impres- 
sion on  Miss  Chaworth’s  heart,  it  was  too  slight  to 
stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age 
when  a female  soon  changes  from  the  girl  to  a 
woman,  and  leaves  her  boyish  lovers  far  behind 
her.  While  Byron  was  pursuing  his  school-boy 
studies,  she  was  mingling  with  society,  and  met 
with  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Musters,  re- 
markable, it  is  said,  for  manly  beauty.  A story 
is  told  of  her  having  first  seen  him  from  the  top 
of  Annesley  Hall,  as  he  dashed  through  the  park, 
with  hound  and  horn,  taking  the  lead  of  the 
whole  field  in  a fox  chase,  and  that  she  was  struck 
by  the  spirit  of  his  appearance,  and  his  admirable 
horsemanship.  Under  such  favorable  auspices, 
he  wooed  and  won  her,  and  when  Lord  Byron 
next  met  her,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  she 
was  the  affianced  bride  of  another. 

With  that  pride  of  spirit  w'hich  always  distin- 
guished him,  he  controlled  his  feelings  and  main- 
tained a serene  countenance.  He  even  affected 
to  speak  calmly  on  the  subject  of  her  approach- 
ing nuptials.  “ The  next  time  I see  you,”  said 
he,  “ I suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth”  (for 
she  tvas  to  retain  her  family  name).  Her  reply 
was,  “ I hope  so.” 

I have  given  these  brief  details  preparatory  to 
a sketch  of  a visit  w'hich  I made  to  the  scene  of 
this  youthful  romance.  Annesley  Hall  I under- 
stood was  shut  up,  neglected,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  desolation  ; for  Mr.  Musters  rarely 
visited  it,  residing  with  his  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nottingham.  I set  out  for  the  Hall 
on  horseback,  in  company  with  Colonel  Wildman, 
and  followed  by  the  great  Newfoundland  dog 
Boatswain.  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  visited 
a spot  memorable  in  the  love  story  I have  cited. 
It  was  the  scene  of  this  parting  interview  between 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth,  prior  to  her  marriage. 
A long  ridge  of  upland  advances  into  the  valley 
of  Newstead,  like  a promontory  into  a lake,  and 
was  formerly  crowned  by  a beautiful  grove,  a 
landmark  to  the  neighboring  country.  The  grove 
and  promontory  are  graphically  described  by 
Lord  Byron  in  his  “ Dream,”  tand  an  exquisite 
picture  given  of  himself,  and  the  lovely  object  of 
«is  boyish  idolatry — 


‘ ‘ I saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a hill,  a gentle  hill, 

Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  ’twere  the  cape  of  a long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  that  there  ^as  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men. 
Scatter’d  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 
Was  crown’d  with  a peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 

These  two,  a maiden  and  a youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 

And  both  were  fair,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  in  the  horizon’s  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  : 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 

And  that  was  shining  on  him.” 

I stood  upon  the  spot  consecrated  by  this 
memorable  interview.  Below  me  extended  the 
“ living  landscape,”  once  contemplated  by  the 
loving  pair  ; the  gentle  valley  of  Newstead,  diver- 
sified by  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  village  spires, 
and  gleams  of  water,  and  the  distant  tow'ers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  venerable  Abbey.  The  diadem 
of  trees,  however,  was  gone.  The  attention  drawn 
to  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  romantic  manner  in 
which  he  had  associated  it  with  his  early  passion 
for  Mary  Chaworth,  had  nettled  the  irritable  feel- 
ings of  her  husband,  who  but  ill  brooked  the 
poetic  celebrity  conferred  on  his  wife  by  the 
enamored  verses  of  another.  The  celebrated 
grove  stood  on  his  estate,  and  in  a fit  of  spleen 
he  ordered  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  mere  roots  of  the  trees 
were  visible  ; but  the  hand  that  laid  them  low’  is 
execrated  by  every  poetical  pilgrim. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  soon  entered  a part  of 
what  once  was  Annesley  Park,  and  rode  among 
time-worn  and  tempest-riven  oaks  and  elms,  with 
ivy  clambering  about  their  trunks,  and  rooks’ 
nests  among  their  branches.  The  park  had  been 
cut  up  by  a post-road,  crossing  which,  we  came 
to  the  gate-house  of  Annesley  Hall.  It  w’as  an 
old  brick  building  that  might  have  served  as  an 
outpost  or  barbacan  to  the  Hall  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  every  gentleman’s  house  was  liable  to 
become  a fortress.  Loopholes  were  still  visible 
in  its  walls,  but  the  peaceful  ivy  had  mantled  the 
sides,  overrun  the  roof,  and  almost  buried  the 
ancient  clock  in  front,  that  still  marked  the  wan- 
ing hours  of  its  decay. 

An  arched  way  led  through  the  centre  of  the 
gate-house,  secured  by  grated  doors  of  open  iron 
work,  wrought  into  flowers  and  flourishes.  These 
being  throw'n  open,  we  entered  a paved  court- 
yard, decorated  with  shrubs  and  antique  flower- 
pots, with  a ruined  stone  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  whole  approach  resembled  that  of  an  old 
French  chateau. 

On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a range  of 
stables,  now  tenantless,  but  which  bore  traces  of 
the  fox-hunting  squire  ; for  there  were  stalls 
boxed  up,  into  which  the  hunters  might  be  turned 
loose  when  they  came  home  from  the  chase. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  court,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  gate-house,  extended  the  Hall  itself ; 
a rambling,  irregular  pile,  patched  and  pieced  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  tastes,  with  gable 
ends,  stone  balustrades,  and  enormous  chimneys, 
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that  strutted  out  like  buttresses  from  the  walls. 
The  whole  front  of  the  edifice  was  overrun  with 
evergreens. 

We  applied  for  admission  at  the  front  door, 
which  was  under  a heavy  porch.  The  portal  was 
strongly  barricaded,  and  our  knocking  was 
echoed  by  waste  and  empty  halls.  Every  thing 
bore  an  appearance  of  abandonment.  After  a 
time,  however,  our  knocking  summoned  a soli- 
tary tenant  from  some  remote  corner  of  the  pile. 
It  was  a decent-looking  little  dame,  who  emerged 
from  a side  door  at  a distance,  and  seemed  a 
worthy  inmate  of  the  antiquated  mansion.  She 
had,  in  fact,  grown  old  with  it.  Her  name,  she 
said,  was  Nanny  Marsden  ; if  she  lived  until  next 
August,  she  would  be  seventy-one  ; a great  part 
of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  Hall,  and  when 
the  family  had  removed  to  Nottingham,  she  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  it.  The  front  of  the  house 
had  been  thus  warily  barricaded  in  consequence 
of  the  late  riots  at  Nottingham,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  dwelling  of  her  master  had  been  sacked 
by  the  mob.  To  guard  against  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  upon  the  Hall,  she  had  put  it  in  this 
state  of  defence;  though  I rather  think  she  and  a 
superannuated  gardener  comprised  the  whole  gar- 
rison. “ You  must  be  attached  to  the  old  build- 
ing,” said  I,  “ after  having  lived  so  long  in  it.” 
“ Ah,  sir  ! ” replied  she,  “ I am  getting  in  year s , 
and  have  a furnished  cottage  of  my  own  in  An- 
nesley  Wood,  and  begin  to  feel  as  if  I should  like 
to  go  and  live  in  my  own  home.” 

Guided  by  the  worthy  little  custodian  of  the 
fortress,  we  entered  through  the  sally  port  by 
which  she  had  issued  forth,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  a spacious,  but  somewhat  gloomy  hall, 
where  the  light  was  partially  admitted  through 
square  stone-shafted  windows,  overhung  with  ivy. 
Everything  around  us  had  the  air  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  squire’s  establishment.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  was  a billiard-table,  and  about 
the  walls  were  hung  portraits  of  race-horses, 
hunters,  and  favorite  dogs,  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately with  family  pictures.  - 

Staircases  led  up  from  the  hall  to  various  apart- 
ments. In  one  of  the  rooms  we  were  shown  a 
couple  of  buff  jerkins,  and  a pair  of  ancient  jack- 
boots,  of  the  time  of  the  cavaliers  ; relics  which 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  English  family 
mansions.  These,  however,  had  peculiar  value, 
for  the  good  little  dame  assured  us  that  they  had 
belonged  to  Robin  Hood.  As  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  region  over  which  that  famous  outlaw 
once  bore  ruffian  sway,  it  was  not  for  us  to  gain- 
say his  claim  to  any  of  these  venerable  relics, 
though  we  might  have  demurred  that  the  articles 
of  dress  here  shown  were  of  a date  much  later 
than  his  time.  Every  antiquity,  however,  about 
Sherwood  Forest  is  apt  to  be  linked  with  the 
memory  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  gang. 

As  we  were  strolling  about  the  mansion,  our 
four-footed  attendant,  Boatswain,  followed  lei- 
surely, as  if  taking  a survey  of  the  premises.  I 
turned  to  rebuke  him  for  his  intrusion,  but  the 
moment  the  old  housekeeper  understood  he  had 
belonged  to  Lord  Byron,  her  heart  seemed  to 
yearn  toward  him. 

“ Nay,  nay,”  exclaimed  she,  “let  him  alone, 
let  him  go  where  he  pleases.  He’s  welcome. 
Ah,  dear  me  ! If  he  lived  here  I should  take 
great  care  of  him — he  should  want  for  nothing. — 
Well  ! ” continued  she,  fondling  him,  “ who 
would  have  thought  that  I should  see  a dog  of 
Lord  Byron  in  Annesley  Hall  ! ” 

“ I suppose,  then,”  said  I,  “ you  recollect  some- 
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thing  of  Lord  Byron,  when  he  used  to  visit 
here  ? ” “Ah,  bless  him  ! ” cried  she,  “ that  I 
do ! He  used  to  ride  over  here  and  stay  three 
days  at  a time,  and  sleep  in  the  blue  room.  Ah  ! 
poor  fellow  ! He  was  very  much  taken  with  my 
young  mistress  ; he  used  to  walk  about  the  garden 
and  the  terraces  with  her,  and  seemed  to  love 
the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  * He  used  to  call 
her  his  bright  morning  star  of  Annesley." 

I felt  the  beautiful  poetic  phrase  thrill  through 
me. 

“You  appear  to  like  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byron,”  said  I. 

“ Ah,  sir  ! why  should  not  I ! He  was  always 
main  good  to  me  when  he  came  here.  Well, 
well,  they  say  it  is  a pity  he  and  my  young  lady 
did  not  make  a match.  Her  mother  would  have 
liked  it.  He  was  always  a welcome  guest,  and 
some  think  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to 
have  had  her  ; but  it  was  not  to  be ! He  went 
away  to  school,  and  then  Mr.  Musters  saw  her, 
and  so  things  took  their  course.” 

The  simple  soul  now  showed  us  into  the  favorite 
sitting-room  of  Miss  Chaworth,  with  a small 
flower-garden  under  the  windows,  in  which  she 
had  delighted.  In  this  room  Byron  used  to  sit 
and  listen  to  her  as  she  played  and  sang,  gazing 
upon  her  with  the  passionate,  and  almost  painful 
devotion  of  a love-sick  stripling.  He  himself 
gives  us  a glowing  picture  of  his  mute  idol- 
atry : 

“ He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers  ; 

She  was  his  voice  ; he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words  ; she  was  his  sight. 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects  ; he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ; she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all  : upon  a tone, 

A touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony.” 


There  was  a little  Welsh  air,  called  “ Mary 
Ann,”  which,  from  bearing  her  own  name,  he  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  and  often  persuaded  her  to 
sing  it  over  and  over  for  him. 

The  chamber,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
house,  had  a look  of  sadness  and  neglect  ; the 
flower-pots  beneath  the  window,  which  once 
bloomed  beneath  the  hand  of  Mary  Chaworth, 
were  overrun  with  weeds  ; and  the  piano,  which 
had  once  vibrated  to  her  touch,  and  thrilled  the 
heart  of  her  stripling  lover,  was  now  unstrung 
and  out  of  tune. 

We  continued  our  stroll  about  the  waste  apart- 
ments, of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  without  much 
elegance  of  decoration.  Some  of  them  were 
hung  with  family  portraits,  among  which  was 
pointed  out  that  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  who  was 
killed  by  the  “ wicked  Lord  Byron.” 

These  dismal  looking  portraits  had  a powerful 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  stripling  poet, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  hall.  As  they  gazed  down 
from  the  wall,  he  thought  they  scowled  upon  him, 
as  if  they  had  taken  a grudge  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  duel  of  his  ancestor.  He  even  gave 
this  as  a reason,  though  probably  in  jest,  for  not 
sleeping  at  the  Hall,  declaring  that  he  feared 
they  would  come  down  from  their  frames  at  night 
to  haunt  him. 

A feeling  of  the  kind  he  has  embodied  in  one 
of  his  stanzas  of  “ Don  Juan 
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“ The  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured  saints 
Look  living  in  the  moon  ; and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects 
stern, 

As  if  to  ask  you  how  you  dare  to  keep 
A vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep.” 

Nor  was  the  youthful  poet  singular  in  these 
fancies  ; the  hall,  like  most  old  English  mansions 
that  have  ancient  family  portraits  hanging  about 
their  dusky  galleries  and  waste  apartments,  had 
its  ghost  story  connected  with  these  pale  memo- 
rials of  the  dead.  Our  simple-hearted  conductor 
stopped  before  the  portrait  of  a lady,  who  had 
been  a beauty  in  her  time,  and  inhabited  the  hall 
in  the  heyday  of  her  charms.  Something  mys- 
terious or  melancholy  was  connected  with  her 
story  ; she  died  young,  but  continued  for  a long 
time  to  haunt  the  ancient  mansion,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  the  servants,  and  the  occasional  dis- 
quiet of  the  visitors,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty her  troubled  spirit  was  conjured  down  and 
put  to  rest. 

From  the  rear  of  the  hall  we  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  about  which  Byron  used  to  stroll  and 
loiter  in  company  with  Miss  Chaworth.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  old  French  style.  There  was  a 
long  terraced  walk,  with  heavy  stone  balustrades 
and  sculptured  urns,  overrun  with  ivy  and  ever- 
greens. A neglected  shrubbery  bordered  one 
side  of  the  terrace,  with  a lofty  grove  inhabited 
by  a venerable  community  of  rooks.  Great 
flights  of  steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to  a 
flower  garden  laid  out  in  formal  plots.  The 
rear  of  the  Hall,  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
had  the  weather  stains  of  centuries,  and  its 
stone-shafted  casements  and  an  ancient  sun-dial 
against  its  walls  carried  back  the  mind  to  days  of 
yore. 

The  retired  and  quiet  garden,  once  a little  se- 
questered world  of  love  and  romance,  was  now 
all  matted  and  wild,  yet  was  beautiful,  even  in  its 
decay.  Its  air  of  neglect  and  desolation  was  in 
unison  with  the  fortune  of  the  two  beings  who  had 
once  walked  here  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
life,  and  beauty.  The  garden,  like  their  young 
hearts,  had  gone  to  waste  and  ruin. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  we  now  visited  a cham- 
ber built  over  the  porch,  or  grand  entrance.  It 
was  in  a ruinous  condition,  the  ceiling  having 
fallen  in  and  the  floor  given  way.  This,  however, 
is  a chamber  rendered  interesting  by  poetical 
associations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oratory 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  “ Dream,”  wherein 
he  pictures  his  departure  from  Annesley,  after 
learning  that  Mary  Chaworth  was  engaged  to  be 
married— 

“ There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a steed  caparisoned  ; 

Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I spake ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale  and  pacing  to  and  fro  : ancn 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I could  not  guess  of ; then  he  leaned 
Ilis  bow’d  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  ’twere 
With  a convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a kind  of  quiet  ; as  he  paused, 

The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 


She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand;  a moment  o’er  his  face 
A tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp’d  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Return’d,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles: — he  pass’d 
From  out  the  mkssy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way, 

And  ne’er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more.” 

In  one  of  his  journals,  Lord  Byron  describes 
his  feelings  after  thus  leaving  the  oratory.  Ar- 
riving on  the  summit  of  a hill,  which  commanded 
the  last  view  of  Annesley,  he  checked  his  horse, 
and  gazed  back  with  mingled  pain  and  fondness 
upon  the  groves  which  embowered  the  Hall,  and 
thought  upon  the  lovely  being  that  dwelt  there, 
until  his  feelings  were  quite  dissolved  in  tender- 
ness. The  conviction  at  length  recurred  that  she 
never  could  be  his,  when,  rousing  himself  from 
his  reverie,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  steed  and 
dashed  forward,  as  if  by  rapid  motion  to  leave 
reflection  behind  him. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  what  he  asserts  in  the 
verses  last  quoted,  he  did  pass  the  “ hoary  thresh- 
old ” of  Annesley  again.  It  was,  however,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  pleasures  and  tumultuous  passions, 
and  had  felt  the  influence  of  other  charms.  Miss 
Chaworth,  too,  had  become  a wife  and  a mother, 
and  he  dined  at  Annesley  Hall  at  the  invitation 
of  her  husband.  He  thus  met  the  object  of  his 
early  idolatry  in  the  very  scene  of  his  tender  de- 
votions, which,  as  he  says,  her  smiles  had  once 
made  a heaven  to  him.  The  scene  was  but  little 
changed.  He  was  in  the  very  chamber  where 
he  had  so  often  listened  entranced  to  the  witchery 
of  her  voice  ; there  were  the  same  instruments 
and  music  ; there  lay  her  flower  garden  beneath 
the  window,  and  the  walks  through  which  he  had 
wandered  with  her  in  the  intoxication  of  youthful 
love.  Can  we  wonder  that  amidst  the  tender 
recollections  which  every  object  around  him  was 
calculated  to  awaken,  the  fond  passion  of  his 
boyhood  should  rush  back  in  full  current  to  his 
heart  ? He  was  himself  surprised  at  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  his  feelings,  but  he  had  acquired 
self-possession  and  could  command  them.  His 
firmness,  however,  was  doomed  to  undergo  a 
lurther  trial.  While  seated  by  the  object  of  his 
secret  devotions,  with  all  these  recollections 
throbbing  in  his  bosom,  her  infant  daughter  was 
brought  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  the  child  he 
started  ; it  dispelled  the  last  fingerings  of  his 
dream,  and  he  afterward  confessed,  that  to  re- 
press his  emotion  at  the  moment,  was  the  sever- 
est part  of  his  task. 

The  conflict  of  feelings  that  raged  within  his 
bosom  throughout  this  fond  and  tender,  yet  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  visit,  are  touchingly  de- 
picted in  fines  which  he  wrote  immediately  after- 
ward, and  vfliich,  though  not  addressed  to  her 
by  name,  are  evidently  intended  for  the  eye  and 
the  heart  of  the  fair  lady  of  Annesley  : 

“ Well  ! thou  art  happy,  and  I feel 
That  I should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 
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“Thy  husband’s  blest — and  ’twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot  : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh  ! how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  ! 

“ When  late  I saw  thy  favorite  child 

I thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 

I kiss’d  it  for  its  mother’s  sake. 

“ I kiss’d  it,  and  repress’d  my  sighs 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see  ; 

But  then  it  had  its  mother’s  eyes. 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

“ Mary,  adieu  ! I must  away  : 

While  thou  art  blest  I’ll  not  repine  ; 

But  near  thee  I can  never  stay  : 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

“I  deem’d  that  time,  I deem’d  that  pride 

Had  quench’d  at  length  my  boyish  flame  ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all,  save  love,  the  same. 

“Yet  I was  calm  : I knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a crime — 

We  met,  and  not  a nerve  was  shook. 

“ I saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there: 

One  only  feeling  could’st  thou  trace ; 

Tne  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

1 ‘ Away  ! away  ! my  early  dream 

Remembrance  never  must  awake  : 

Oh  ! where  is  Lethe’s  fabled  stream  ? 

My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break.” 

The  revival  of  this  early  passion,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy associations  which  it  spread  over  those 
scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead,  which 
would  necessarily  be  the  places  of  his  frequent 
resort  while  in  England,  are  alluded  to  by  him  as 
a principal  cause  of  his  first  departure  for  the 
Continent  : 

“ When  man  expell’d  from  Eden’s  bowers 
A moment  lingered  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recalled  the  vanish’d  hours, 

And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

“ But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 

He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 

Just  gave  a sigh  to  other  times. 

And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

“Thus,  Mary,  must  it  be  with  me, 

And  I must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For,  while  I linger  near  to  thee, 

I sigh  for  all  I knew  before.” 

It  was  in  the  subsequent  June  that  he  set  off 
on  his  pilgrimage  by  sea  and  land,  which  was  to 
become  the  theme  of  his  immortal  poem.  That 
the  image  of  Mary  Chaworth,  as  he  saw  and 
loved  her  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  followed 
him  to  the  very  shore,  is  shown  in  the  glowing 
stanzas  addressed  to  her  on  the  eve  of  embarka- 
tion— 

“ ’Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 

The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 

And  whistling  o’er  the  bending  mast. 

Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh’ning  blast ; 

And  I must  from  this  land  be  gone, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 


“ And  I will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 

And  I will  seek  a foreign  home ; 

Till  I forget  a false  fair  face, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a resting  place  ; 

My  own  dark  thoughts  I cannot  shun, 

But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

“To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we’ve  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  wot — 

But  mine,  alas  ! has  stood  the  blow  ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

“And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 

And  why  that  early  love  was  cross’d. 

Thou  know’st  the  best,  I feel  the  most  ; 

But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

“ I’ve  tried  another’s  fetters  too, 

With  charms,  perchance,  as  fair  to  view; 

And  I would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

“ ’Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view. 

And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu  ; 

Yet  wish  I not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  who  wanders  o’er  the  deep  ; 

His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 

Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.” 

The  painful  interview  at  Annesley  Hall,  which 
revived  with  such  intenseness  his  early  passion, 
remained  stamped  upon  his  memory  with  singular 
force,  and  seems  to  have  survived  all  his  “wan- 
dering through  distant  climes,”  to  which  he 
trusted  as  an  oblivious  antidote.  Upward  of 
two  years  after  that  event,  when,  having  made 
his  famous  pilgrimage,  he  was  once  more  an  in- 
mate of  Newstead  Abbey,  his  vicinity  to  Annes- 
ley Hall  brought  the  whole  scene  vividly  before 
him,  and  he  thus  recalls  it  in  a poetic  epistle  to 
a friend — 

“ I’ve  seen  my  bride  another’s  bride, — 

Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 

Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore, 

Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 

When  she  and  I in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  : — 

Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 

Ask  if  I felt  no  secret  pain. 

“ And  I have  acted  well  my  part, 

And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 

Returned  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 

Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman’s  slave; — 
Have  kiss’d,  as  if  without  design. 

The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 

And  show’d,  alas  ! in  each  caress, 

Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.” 

“ It  was  about  the  time,”  says  Moore  in  his  life 
of  Lord  Byron,  “ when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feel- 
ing and  expressing  the  blight  which  his  heart  had 
suffered  from  a real  object  of  affection,  that  his 
poems  on  an  imaginary  one,  ‘ Thyrza,’  were 
written.”  He  was  at  the  same  time  grieving  over 
the  loss  of  several  of  his  earliest  and  dearest 
friends,  the  companions  of  his  joyous  school-boy 
hours.  To  recur  to  the  beautiful  language  of 
Moore,  who  writes  with  the  kindred  and  kindling 
sympathies  of  a true  poet  : “ All  these  recollec- 

tions of  the  young  and  the  dead  mingled  them- 
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selves  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her,  who, 
though  living,  was  for  him,  as  much  lost  as  they, 
and  diffused  that  general  feeling  of  sadness  and 
fondness  through  his  soul,  which  found  a vent  in 
these  poems.  . . . It  was  the  blending  of  the 

two  affections  in  his  memory  and  imagination, 
that  gave  birth  to  an  ideal  object  combining  the 
best  features  of  both,  and  drew  from  him  those 
saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in  which  we 
find  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  real  feeling, 
touched  over  with  such  a light  as  no  reality  ever 
wore.” 

An  early,  innocent,  and  unfortunate  passion, 
however  fruitful  of  pain  it  may  be  to  the  man,  is 
a lasting  advantage  to  the  poet.  It  is  a well  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  ; of  refined  and  gentle 
sentiments  ; of  elevated  and  ennobling  thoughts  ; 
shut  up  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  keeping 
it  green  amidst  the  withering  blights  of  the  world, 
and,  by  its  casual  gushings  .and  overflowings,  re- 
calling at  times  all  the  freshness,  and  innocence, 
and  enthusiasm  of  youthful  days.  Lord  Byron 
was  conscious  of  this  effect,  and  purposely  cher- 
ished and  brooded  over  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  passion,  and  of  all  the  scenes  of  Annesley 
Hall  connected  with  it.  It  was  this  remembrance 
that  attuned  his  mind  to  some  of  its  most  elevated 
and  virtuous  strains,  and  shed  an  inexpressible 
grace  and  pathos  over  his  best  productions. 

Being  thus  put  upon  the  traces  of  this  little 
love-story,  I cannot  refrain  from  threading  them 
out,  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  various 
passages  of  Lord  Byron’s  works.  During  his 
subsequent  rambles  in  the  East,  when  time  and 
distance  had  softened  away  his  “ early  romance” 
almost  into  the  remembrance  of  a pleasing  and 
tender  dream,  he  received  accounts  of  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  which  represented  her,  still  in  her  pa- 
ternal Hall,  among  her  native  bowers  of  Annes- 
ley, surrounded  by  a blooming  and  beautiful 
family,  yet  a prey  to  secret  and  withering  melan- 
choly— 

1 ‘ In  her  home, 

A thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  hom*, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty,  but — behold  ! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  unshed  tears." 

For  an  instant  the  buried  tenderness  of  early 
youth  and  the  fluttering  hopes  which  accompanied 
it,  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
idea  to  have  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  his  image 
might  be  connected  with  her  secret  woes — but 
he  rejected  the  thought  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

“ What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved. 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill  repress’d  affection,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a part  of  that  which  prey’d 
Upon  her  mind — a spectre  of  the  past.” 

The  cause  of  her  grief  was  a matter  of  rural 
comment  in  the. neighborhood  of  Newstead  and 
Annesley.  It  was  disconnected  from  all  idea  of 
Lord  Byron,  but  attributed  to  the  harsh  and 
capricious  conduct  of  one  to  whose  kindness  and 
affection  she  had  a sacred  claim.  The  domestic 
sorrows  which  had  long  preyed  in  secret  on  her 
heart,  at  length  affected  her  intellect,  and  the 


“ bright  morning  star  of  Annesley  ” was  eclipsed 
for  ever. 

“ The  lady  of  his  love, — oh!  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 

They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ; she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm:  but  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 

And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others’  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy.” 

Notwithstanding  lapse  of  time,  change  of  place, 
and  a succession  of  splendid  and  spirit-stirring 
scenes  in  various  countries,  the  quiet  and  gentle 
scene  of  his  boyish  love  seems  to  have  held  a 
magic  sway  over  the  recollections  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  image  of  Mary  Chaworth  to  have  unex- 
pectedly obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind  like  some 
supernatural  visitation.  Such  was  the  fact  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke  ; 
Annesley  Hall  and  all  its  fond  associations  floated 
like  a vision  before  his  thoughts,  even  when  at 
the  altar,  and  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the 
nuptial  vows.  The  circumstance  is  related  by 
him  with  a force  and  feeling  that  persuade  us  of 
its  truth. 

“ A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  wanderer  was  returned. — I saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar— with  a gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  star-light  of  his  boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ; and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a moment  o’er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel’d  around  him  : he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  be«n— . 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall, 

And  the  remember’d  chambers,  and  the  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a time  ? ” 

The  history  of  Lord  Byron’s  union  is  too  well 
known  to  need  narration.  The  errors,  and  humili- 
ations, and  heart-burnings  that  followed  upon 
it,  gave  additional  effect  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  early  passion,  and  tormented  him  with  the 
idea,  that  had  he  been  successful  in  his  suit  to 
the  lovely  heiress  of  Annesley,  they  might  both 
have  shared  a happier  destiny.  In  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  written  long  after  his  marriage,  hav- 
ing accidentally  mentioned  Miss  Chaworth  as 
“my  M.  A.  C.”  “Alas!”  exclaims  he,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feeling,  “ why  do  I say  my? 
Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ; it  W'ould 
have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich  ; it  w-ould  have 
joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill- 
matched  in  years  — and — and — and — what  has 
been  the  result  ? ” 

But  enough  of  Annesley  Hall  and  the  poetical 
themes  connected  with  it.  I felt  as  if  I could 
linger  for  hours  about  its  ruined  oratory,  and 
silent  hall,  and  neglected  garden,  and  spin  reve- 
ries and  dream  dreams,  until  all  became  an  ideal 
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world  around  me.  The  day,  however,  was  fast 
declining,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  throwing 
deeper  shades  of  melancholy  about  the  place. 
Taking  our  leave  of  the  worthy  old  housekeeper, 
therefore,  with  a small  compensation  and  many 
thanks  for  her  civilities,  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  pursued  our  way  back  to  Newstead  Abbey. 


THE  LAKE. 

“ Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around  : the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downward  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood.” 

Such  is  Lord  Byron’s  description  of  one  of  a 
series  of  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  formed  in  old 
times  by  the  monks  by  damming  up  the  course 
of  a small  river.  Here  he  used  daily  to  enjoy  his 
favorite  recreations  in  swimming  and  sailing. 
The  “wicked  old  Lord,”  in  his  scheme  of  rural 
devastation,  had  cut  down  all  the  woods  that  once 
fringed  the  lake  ; Lord  Byron,  on  coming  of  age, 
endeavored  to  restore  them,  and  a beautiful 
young  wood,  planted  by  him,  now  sweeps  up  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  clothes  the  hillside  oppo- 
site to  the  Abbey.  To  this  woody  nook  Colonel 
Wildman  has  given  the  appropriate  title  of  “the 
Poet’s  Corner.” 

The  lake  has  inherited  its  share  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  fables  connected  with  everything  in 
and  about  the  Abbey.  It  was  a petty  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  which  the  “ wicked  old  Lord”  used 
to  gratify  his  nautical  tastes  and  humors.  He 
had  his  mimic  castles  and  fortresses  along  its 
shores,  and  his  mimic  fleets  upon  its  waters,  and 
used  to  get  up  mimic  sea-fights.  The  remains 
of  his  petty  fortifications  still  awaken  the  curious 
inquiries  of  visitors.  In  one  of  his  vagaries,  he 
caused  a large  vessel  to  be  brought  on  wheels 
from  the  sea-coast  and  launched  in  the  lake.  The 
country  people  were  surprised  to  see  a ship  thus 
sailing  over  dry  land.  They  called  to  mind  a 
saying  of  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  prophet  of 
the  vulgar,  that  whenever  a ship  freighted  with 
ling  should  cross  Sherwood  Forest,  Newstead 
would  pass  out  of  the  Byron  family.  The  country 
people,  who  detested  the  old  Lord,  were  anxious 
to  verify  the  prophecy.  Ling,  in  the  dialect  of 
Nottingham,  is  the  name  for  heather  ; with  this 
plant  they  heaped  the  fated  bark  as  it  passed,  so 
that  it  arrived  full  freighted  at  Newstead. 

The  most  important  stories  about  the  lake, 
however,  relate  to  the  treasures  that  are  supposed 
to  lie  buried  in  its  bosom.  These  may  have 
taken  their  origin  in  a fact  which  actually  occur- 
red. There  was  one  time  fished  up  from  the 
deep  part  of  the  lake  a great  eagle  of  molten 
brass,  with  expanded  wings,  standing  on  a pede- 
stal or  perch  of  the  same  metal.  It  had  doubt- 
less served  as  a stand  or  reading-desk,  in  the 
Abbey  chapel,  to  hold  a folio  Bible  or  missal. 

The  sacred  relic  was  sent  to  a brazier  to  be 
cleaned.  As  he  was  at  work  upon  it,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  pedestal  was  hollow  and  com- 
posed of  several  pieces.  Unscrewing  these,  he 
drew  forth  a number  of  parchment  deeds  and 
grants  appertaining  to  the  Abbey,  and  bearing 
the  seals  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  which 


had  thus  been  concealed,  and  ultimately  sunk  in 
the  lake  by  the  friars,  to  substantiate  their  right 
and  title  to  these  domains  at  some  future  day. 

One  of  the  parchment  scrolls  thus  discovered, 
throws  rather  an  awkward  light  upon  the  kind  of 
life  led  by  the  friars  of  Newstead.  It  is  an  in- 
dulgence granted  to  them  for  a certain  number  of 
months,  in  which  plenary  pardon  is  assured  in 
advance  for  all  kinds  of  crimes,  among  which, 
several  of  the  most  gross  and  sensual  are  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  to 
which  they  are  prone. 

After  inspecting  these  testimonials  of  monkish 
life,  in  the  regions  of  Sherwood  Forest,  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  outlaw  crew,  at  the  sleek  sensual- 
ists of  the  cloister  : 

“I  never  hurt  the  husbandman, 

That  use  to  till  the  ground, 

Nor  spill  their  blood  that  range  the  wood 
To  follow  hawk  and  hound. 

“ My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is, 

Who  in  these  days  bear  sway  ; 

With  friars  and  monks  with  their  fine  spunks, 

I make  my  chiefest  prey.” 

Old  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  brazen  eagle  has  been  transferred  to  the 
parochial  and  collegiate  church  of  Southall, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Newstead,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
porting, as  of  yore,  a ponderous  Bible.  As  to 
the  documents  it  contained,  they  are  carefully 
treasured  up  by  Colonel  Wildman  among  his 
other  deeds  and  papers,  in  an  iron  chest  secured 
by  a patent  lock  of  nine  bolts,  almost  equal  to  a 
magic  spell. 

The  fishing  up  of  this  brazen  relic,  as  I have 
already  hinted,  has  given  rise  to  the  tales  of  treas- 
ure lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  thrown  in 
there  by  the  monks  when  they  abandoned  the 
Abbey.  The  favorite  story  is,  that  there  is  a 
great  iron  chest  there  filled  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  chalices  and  crucifixes.  Nay,  that  it  has 
been  seen,  when  the  water  of  the  lake  was  unu- 
sually low.  There  were  large  iron  rings  at  each 
end,  but  all  attempts  to  move  it  were  ineffectual  ; 
either  the  gold  it  contained  was  too  ponderous, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  it  was  secured  by  one 
of  those  magic  spells  usually  laid  upon  hidden 
treasure.  It  remains,  therefore,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  to  this  day  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  one  day  or  other  be  discovered  by  the  pre- 
sent worthy  proprietor. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

While  at  Newstead  Abbey  I took  great  de- 
light in  riding  and  rambling  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, studying  out  the  traces  of  merry  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  visiting  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  relics  of  the  old  forest  are  few  and  scattered, 
but  as  to  the  bold  outlaw  who  once  held  a kind 
of  freebooting  sway  over  it,  there  is  scarce  a hill 
or  dale,  a cliff  or  cavern,  a well  or  fountain,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  is  not  connected 
with  his  memory.  The  very  names  of  some  of 
the  tenants  on  the  Newstead  estate,  such  as 
Beardall  and  Hardstaff,  sound  as  if  they  may 
have  been  borne  in  old  times  by  some  of  the 
stalwart  fellows  of  the  outlaw  gang. 
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One  of  the  earliest  books  that  captivated  my 
fancy  when  a child,  was  a collection  of  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  “adorned  with  cuts,”  which  I 
bought  of  an  old  Scotch  pedler,  at  the  cost  of 
all  my  holiday  money.  How  I devoured  its 
pages,  and  gazed  upon  its  uncouth  woodcuts ! 
For  a time  my  mind  was  filled  with  picturings  of 
“ merry  Sherwood,”  and  the  exploits  and  revel- 
ling of  the  bold  foresters ; and  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  their  doughty  com- 
peers, were  my  heroes  of  romance. 

These  early  feelings  were  in  some  degree  re- 
vived when  I found  myself  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  far-famed  forest,  and,  as  I said  before,  I took 
a kind  of  schoolboy  delight  in  hunting  up  all 
traces  of  old  Sherwood  and  its  sylvan  chivalry. 
One  of  the  first  of  my  antiquarian  rambles  was  on 
horseback,  in  company  with  Colonel  Wildman 
and  his  lady,  who  undertook  to  guide  me  to  some 
of  the  moldering  monuments  of  the  forest.  One 
of  these  stands  in  front  of  the  very  gate  of  New- 
stead  Park,  and  is  known  throughout  the  country 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Pilgrim  Oak.”  It  is  a 
venerable  tree,  of  great  size,  overshadowing  a 
wide  arena  of  the  road.  Lender  its  shade  the 
rustics  of  the  neighborhood  have  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble  on  certain  holidays,  and 
celebrate  their  rural  festivals.  This  custom  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  several 
generations,  until  the  oak  had  acquired  a kind  of 
sacred  character. 

The  “ old  Lord  Byron,”  however,  in  whose 
eyes  nothing  was  sacred,  when  he  laid  his  deso- 
lating hand  on  the  groves  and  forests  of  New- 
stead,  doomed  likewise  this  traditional  tree  to  the 
axe.  Fortunately  the  good  people  of  Notting- 
ham heard  of  the  danger  of  their  favorite  oak, 
and  hastened  to  ransom  it  from  destruction. 
They  afterward  made  a present  of  it  to  the  poet, 
when  he  came  to  the  estate,  and  the  Pilgrim  Oak 
is  likely  to  continue  a rural  gathering  place  for 
many  coming  generations. 

From  this  magnificent  and  time-honored  tree 
we  continued  on  our  sylvan  research,  in  quest  of 
another  oak,  of  more  ancient  date  and  less  flour- 
ishing condition.  A ride  of  two  or  three  miles, 
the  latter  part  across  open  wastes,  once  clothed 
with  forest,  now  bare  and  cheerless,  brought  us 
to  the  tree  in  question.  It  was  the  Oak  of 
Ravenshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  old 
Sherwood,  and  which  had  evidently  once  held  a 
high  head  in  the  forest ; it  was  now  a mere 
wreck,  crazed  by  time,  and  blasted  by  lightning, 
and  standing  alone  on  a naked  waste,  like  a 
ruined  column  in  a desert. 

“ The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 

Where  flourished  once  a forest  fair, 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  lonely  oak,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 

Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now, 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a sapling  bough. 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A thousand  mingled  branches  made. 

Here  in  my  shade,  methinks  he’d  say, 

The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay, 

While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 

Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green-wood.” 

At  no  great  distance  from  Ravenshead  Oak  is 
a small  cave  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood’s  stable.  It  is  in  the  breast  of  a hill, 
scooped  out  of  brown  freestone,  with  rude  at- 


tempt at  columns  and  arches.  Within  are  two 
niches,  which  served,  it  is  said,  as  stalls  for  the 
bold  outlaw’s  horses.  To  this  retreat  he  retired 
when  hotly  pursued  by  the  law,  for  the  place  was 
a secret  even  from  his  band.  The  cave  is  over- 
shadowed by  an  oak  and  alder,  and  is  hardly 
discoverable  even  at  the  present  day  ; but  when 
the  country  was  overrun  with  forest  it  must  have 
been  completely  concealed. 

There  was  an  agreeable  wildness  and  loneliness 
in  a great  part  of  our  ride.  Our  devious  road 
wound  down,  at  one  time  among  rocky  dells,  by 
wandering  streams,  and  lonely  pools,  haunted  by 
shy  water-fowl.  We  passed  through  a skirt  of 
woodland,  of  more  modern  planting,  but  consid- 
ered a legitimate  offspring  of  the  ancient  forest, 
and  commonly  called  Jock  of  Sherwood.  In 
riding  through  these  quiet,  solitary  scenes,  the 
partridge  and  pheasant  would  now  and  then 
burst  upon  the  wing,  and  the  hare  scud  away  be- 
fore us. 

Another  of  these  rambling  rides  in  quest  of 
popular  antiquities,  was  to  a chain  of  rocky 
cliffs,  called  the  Kirkby  Crags,  which  skirt  the 
Robin  Hood  hills.  Here,  leaving  my  horse  at 
the  foot  of  the  crags,  I scaled  their  rugged  sides, 
and  seated  myself  in  a niche  of  the  rocks,  called 
Robin  Hood’s  chair.  It  commands  a wide  pros- 
pect over  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the 
bold  outlaw  is  said  to  have  taken  his  seat,  and 
kept  a look-out  upon  the  roads  below,  watching 
for  merchants,  and  bishops,  and  other  wealthy 
travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce  down,  like  an 
eagle  from  his  eyrie. 

Descending  from  the  cliffs  and  remounting  my 
horse,  a ride  of  a mile  or  two  further  along  a 
narrow  “ robber  path,”  as  it  was  called,  which 
wound  up  into  the  hills  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  led  to  an  artificial  cavern  cut  in  the  face 
of  a cliff,  with  a door  and  window  wrought 
through  the  living  stone.  This  bears  the  name 
of  Friar  Tuck’s  cell,  or  hermitage,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  jovial  anchorite  used  to 
make  good  cheer  and  boisterous  revel  with  his 
freebooting  comrades. 

Such  were  some  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Sher- 
wood and  its  renowned  “ yeomandrie,”  which  I 
visited  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead.  The 
worthy  clergyman  who  officiated  as  chaplain  at 
the  Abbey,  seeing  my  zeal  in  the  cause,  informed 
me  of  a considerable  tract  of  the  ancient  forest, 
still  in  existence  about  ten  miles  distant.  There 
were  many  fine  old  oaks  in  it,  he  said,  that  had 
stood  for  centuries,  but  were  now  shattered  and 
“stag-headed,”  that  is  to  say,  their  upper 
branches  were  bare,  and  blasted,  and  straggling 
out  like  the  antlers  of  a deer.  Their  trunks,  too, 
were  hollow,  and  full  of  crows  and  jackdaws, 
who  made  them  their  nestling  places.  He  occa- 
sionally rode  over  to  the  forest  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings,  and  pleased  himself  with  loiter- 
ing in  the  twilight  about  the  green  alleys  and 
under  the  venerable  trees. 

The  description  given  by  the  chaplain  made 
me  anxious  to  visit  this  remnant  of  old  Sherwood, 
and  he  kindly  offered  to  be  my  guide  and  com- 
panion. We  accordingly  sallied  forth  one  morn- 
ing on  horseback  on  this  sylvan  expedition.  Our 
ride  took  us  through  a part  of  the  country  where 
King  John  had  once  held  a hunting  seat  ; the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  that  time 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  an  open  royal  for- 
est, or  Frank  chase,  as  it  was  termed  ; for  King 
John  was  an  enemy  to  parks  and  warrens,  and 
other  inclosures,  by  which  game  was  fenced  in 
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for  the  private  benefit  and  recreation  of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  a gentle  hill,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  of  what  had  once  been 
forest,  stood  another  of  those  monumental  trees, 
which,  to  my  mind,  gave  a peculiar  interest  to 
this  neighborhood.  It  was  the  Parliament  Oak, 
so  called  in  memory  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
kind  held  by  King  John  beneath  its  shade.  The 
lapse  of  upward  of  six  centuries  had  reduced  this 
once  mighty  tree  to  a mere  crumbling  fragment, 
yet,  like  a gigantic  torso  in  ancient  statuary,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mutilated  trunk  gave  evidence  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  In 
contemplating  its  mouldering  remains,  the  fancy 
busied  itself  in  calling  up  the  scene  that  must 
have  been  presented  beneath  its  shade,  when  this 
sunny  hill  swarmed  with  the  pageantry  of  a war- 
like and  hunting  court.  When  silken  pavilions 
and  warrior-tents  decked  its  crest,  and  royal 
standards,  and  baronial  banners,  and  knightly 
pennons  rolled  out  to  the  breeze.  When  prelates 
and  courtiers,  and  steel-clad  chivalry  thronged 
round  the  person  of  the  monarch,  while  at  a dis- 
tance loitered  the  foresters  in  green,  and  all  the 
rural  and  hunting  train  that  waited  upon  his 
sylvan  sports. 

“ A thousand  vassals  mustered  round 

With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  ; 

And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 

And  falc’ners  hold  the  ready  hawk  ; 

And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  greyhound  grim.” 

Such  was  the  phantasmagoria  that  presented 
itself  for  a moment  to  my  imagination,  peopling 
the  silent  place  before  me  with  empty  shadows  of 
the  past.  The  reverie  however  was  transient ; 
king,  courtier,  and  steel-clad  warrior,  and  forest- 
er in  green,  with  horn,  and  hawk,  and  hound, 
all  faded  again  into  oblivion,  and  I awoke  to  all 
that  remained  of  this  once  stirring  scene  of  hu- 
man pomp  and  power — a mouldering  oak,  and  a 
tradition. 

“We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  ! ” 

A ride  of  a few  miles  farther  brought  us  at 
length  among  the  venerable  and  classic  shades  of 
Sherwood.  Here  I was  delighted  to  find  myself 
in  a genuine  wild  wood,  of  primitive  and  natural 
growth,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  thickly 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated  country.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  my  native 
land.  I rode  through  natural  alleys  and  green- 
wood groves,  carpeted  with  grass  and  shaded  by 
lofty  and  beautiful  birches.  What  most  inter- 
ested me,  however,  was  to  behold  around  me  the 
mighty  trunks  of  veteran  oaks,  old  monumental 
trees,  the  patriarchs  of  Sherwood  Forest.  They 
were  shattered,  hollow,  and  moss-grown,  it  is 
true,  and  their  “ leafy  honors”  were  nearly  de- 
parted ; but  like  mouldering  towers  they  were 
noble  and  picturesque  in  their  decay,  and  gave 
evidence,  even  in  their  ruins,  of  their  ancient 
grandeur. 

As  I gazed  about  me  upon  these  vestiges  of 
once  “ Merrie  Sherwood,”  the  picturings  of  my 
boyish  fancy  began  to  rise  in  my  mind,  and 
Robin'Hood  and  his  men  to  stand  before  me. 

“ He  clothed  himself  in  scarlet  then, 

His  men  were  all  in  green  ; 

A finer  show  throughout  the  world 
In  no  place  could  be  seen. 


“ Good  lord  1 it  was  a gallant  sight 
To  see  them  all  in  a row  ; 

With  every  man  a good  broad-sword 
And  eke  a good  yew  bow.” 

The  horn  of  Robin  Hood  again  seemed  to  re- 
sound through  the  forest.  I saw  this  sylvan 
chivalry,  half  huntsmen,  half  freebooters,  troop- 
ing across  the  distant  glades,  or  feasting  and 
revelling  beneath  the  trees  ; I was  going  on  to 
embody  in  this  way  all  the  ballad  scenes  that  had 
delighted  me  when  a boy,  when  the  distant  sound 
of  a wood-cutter’s  axe  roused  me  from  my  day- 
dream. 

The  boding  apprehensions  which  it  awakened 
were  too  soon  verified.  I had  not  ridden  much 
farther,  when  I came  to  an  open  space  where  the 
work  of  destruction  was  going  on.  Around  me 
lay  the  prostrate  trunks  of  venerable  oaks,  once 
the  towering  and  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest, 
and  a number  of  wood-cutters  were  hacking  and 
hewing  at  another  gigantic  tree,  just  tottering  to 
its  fall. 

Alas!  for  old  Sherwood  Forest  : it  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  a noble  agriculturist  ; a 
modern  utilitarian,  who  had  no  feeling  for  poetry 
or  forest  scenery.  In  a little  while  and  this 
glorious  woodland  will  be  laid  low  ; its  green 
glades  be  turned  into  sheep-walks  ; its  legendary 
bowers  supplanted  by  turnip-fields  ; and  “ Merrie 
Sherwood”  will  exist  but  in  ballad  and  tradition. 

“ O for  the  poetical  superstitions,”  thought  I, 
“ of  the  olden  time  ! that  shed  a sanctity  over 
every  grove  ; that  gave  to  each  tree  its  tutelar 
genius  or  nymph,  and  threatened  disaster  to  all 
who  should  molest  the  hamadryads  in  their  leafy 
abodes.  Alas ! for  the  sordid  propensities  of 
modern  days,  when  every  thing  is  coined  into 
gold,  and  this  once  holiday  planet  of  ours  is 
turned  into  a mere  ‘ working-day  world.’  ” 

My  cobweb  fancies  put  to  flight,  and  my  feel- 
ings out  of  tune,  I left  the  forest  in  a far  different 
mood  from  that  in  which  I had  entered  it,  and 
rode  silently  along  until,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  a gentle  eminence,  the  chime  of  evening  bells 
came  on  the  breeze  across  the  heath  from  a dis- 
tant village. 

I paused  to  listen. 

“ They  are  merely  the  evening  bells  of  Mans- 
field,” said  my  companion. 

“Of  Mansfield!”  Here  was  another  of  the 
legendary  names  of  this  storied  neighborhood, 
that  called  up  early  and  pleasant  associations. 
The  famous  old  ballad  of  the  King  and  the  Mil- 
ler of  Mansfield  came  at  once  to  mind,  and  the 
chime  of  the  bells  put  me  again  in  good  humor. 

A little  farther  on,  and  we  were  again  on  the 
traces  of  Robin  Hood.  Here  was  Fountain  Dale, 
where  he  had  his  encounter  with  that  stalwart 
shaveling  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  a kind  of  saint 
militant,  alternately  wearing  the  casque  and  the 
cowl  : 

“The  curtal  fryar  kept  Fountain  dale 
Seven  long  years  and  more, 

There  was  neither  lord,  knight  or  earl 
Could  make  him  yield  before.” 

The  moat  is  still  shown  which  is  said  to  have 
surrounded  the  stronghold  of  this  jovial  and 
fighting  friar  ; and  the  place  where  he  and  Robin 
Hood  had  their  sturdy  trial  of  strength  and 
prowess,  in  the  memorable  conflict  which  lasted 

“ From  ten  o’clock  that  very  day 
Until  four  in  the  afternoon,” 
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and  ended  in  the  treaty  of  fellowship.  As  to  the 
hardy  feats,  both  of  sword  and  trencher,  per- 
formed by  this  “ curtal  fryar,”  behold  are  they 
not  recorded  at  length  in  the  ancient  ballads,  and 
in  the  magic  pages  of  Ivanhoe  ? 

The  evening  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the  twi- 
light thickening,  as  we  rode  through  these  haunts 
famous  in  outlaw  story.  A melancholy  seemed 
to  gather  over  the  landscape  as  we  proceeded, 
for  our  course  lay  by  shadowy  woods,  and  across 
naked  heaths,  and  along  lonely  roads,  marked  by 
some  of  those  sinister  names  by  which  the  coun- 
try people  in  England  are  apt  to  make  dreary 
places  still  more  dreary.  The  horrors  of 
“ Thieves’  Wood,”  and  the  “ Murderers’  Stone,” 
and  “ the  Hag  Nook,”  had  all  to  be  encountered 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  and  threatened 
to  beset  our  path  with  more  than  mortal  peril. 
Happily,  however,  we  passed  these  ominous 
places  unharmed,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
portal  of  Newstead  Abbey,  highly  satisfied  with 
our  green-wood  foray. 


THE  ROOK  CELL. 

In  the  course  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Abbey,  I 
changed  my  quarters  from  the  magnificent  old 
state  apartment  haunted  by  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  to  another  in  a remote  corner  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  immediately  adjoining  the  ruined 
chapel.  It  possessed  still  more  interest  in  my 
eyes,  from  having  been  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  Lord  Byron  during  his  residence  at  the  Abbey. 
The  furniture  remained  the  same.  Here  was  the 
bed  in  which  he  slept,  and  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  college ; its  gilded  posts  sur- 
mounted by  coronets,  giving  evidence  of  his 
aristocratical  feelings.  Here  was  likewise  his 
college  sofa  ; and  about  the  walls  were  the 
portraits  of  his  favorite  butler,  old  Joe  Murray, 
of  his  fancy  acquaintance,  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
together  with  pictures  of  Harrow  School  and  the 
College  at  Cambridge,  at  which  he  v'as  educated. 

The  bedchamber  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rook 
Cell,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Rookery  v'hich,  since 
time  immemorial,  has  maintained  possession  of  a 
solemn  grove  adjacent  to  the  chapel.  This  vener- 
able community  afforded  me  much  food  for 
speculation  during  my  residence  in  this  apart- 
ment. In  the  morning  I used  to  hear  them 
gradually  waking  and  seeming  to  call  each  other 
up.  After  a time,  the  whole  fraternity  would  be 
in  a flutter  ; some  balancing  and  swinging  on  the 
trie  tops,  others  perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
A obey  church,  or  wheeling  and  hovering  about 
in  the  air,  and  the  ruined  walls  would  reverberate 
with  their  incessant  cawings.  In  this  way  they 
would  linger  about  the  rookery  and  its  vicinity 
for  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when,  having 
apparently  mustered  all  their  forces,  called  over 
the  roll,  and  determined  upon  their  line  of  march, 
they  one  and  all  would  sail  off  in  a long  straggling 
flight  to  maraud' the  distant  fields.  They  would 
forage  the  country  for  miles,  and  remain  absent 
all  day,  excepting  now  and  then  a scout  would 
come  home,  as  if  to  see  that  all  was  well.  To- 
ward night  the  whole  host  might  be  seen,  like  a 
dark  cloud  in  the  distance,  winging  their  way 
homeward.  They  came,  as  it  were,  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  wheeling  high  in  the  air  above  the 
Abbey,  making  various  evolutions  before  they 
alighted,  and  then  keeping  up  an  incessant  caw- 


ing in  the  tree  tops,  until  they  gradually  fell 
asleep. 

It  is  remarked  at  the  Abbey,  that  the  rooks, 
though  they  sally  forth  on  forays  throughout  the 
week,  yet  keep  about  the  venerable  edifice  on 
Sundays,  as  if  they  had  inherited  a reverence  for 
the  day,  from  their  ancient  confreres,  the  monks. 
Indeed,  a believer  in  the  metempsychosis  might 
easily  imagine  these  Gothic-looking  birds  to  be 
the  embodied  souls  of  the  ancient  friars  still 
hovering  about  their  sanctified  abode. 

I dislike  to  disturb  any  point  of  popular  and 
poetic  faith,  and  was  loth,  therefore,  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  this  mysterious  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  Newstead  rooks  ; 
but  certainly  in  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  the 
Rook  Cell,  I detected  them  in  a flagrant  out- 
break and  foray  on  a bright  Sunday  morning. 

Beside  the  occasional  clamor  of  the  rookery, 
this  remote  apartment  was  often  greeted  with 
sounds  of  a different  kind,  from  the  neighboring 
ruins.  The  great  lancet  window  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  adjoins  the  very  wall  of  the  chamber ; 
and  the  mysterious  sounds  from  it  at  night  have 
been  well  described  by  Lord  Byron  : 

“Now  loud,  now  frantic, 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  when  the  silent  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quenched  like  fire. 

“ But  on  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 
There  moans  a strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical— a dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall. 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wail. 

“ Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form. 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o’er  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I know  not,  nor  can  solve  ; but  such 
The  fact : — I’ve  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much.’ 

Never  was  a traveller  in  quest  of  the  romantic 
in  greater  luck.  I had  in  sooth,  got  lodged  in 
another  haunted  apartment  of  the  Abbey  ; for  in 
this  chamber  Lord  Byron  declared  he  had  more 
than  once  been  harassed  at  midnight  by  a mys- 
terious visitor.  A black  shapeless  form  would 
sit  cowering  upon  his  bed,  and  after  gazing  at 
him  for  a time  with  glaring  eyes,  would  roll  off 
and  disappear.  The  same  uncouth  apparition  is 
said  to  have  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  a newly 
married  couple  that  once  passed  their  honey- 
moon in  this  apartment. 

I would  observe,  that  the  access  to  the  Rook 
Ceil  is  by  a spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  into 
it,  as  into  a turret,  from  the  long  shadowy  corri- 
dor over  the  cloisters,  one  of  the  midnight  walks 
of  the  Goblin  Friar.  Indeed,  to  the  fancies  en- 
gendered in  his  brain  in  this  remote  and  lonely 
apartment,  incorporated  with  the  floating  super- 
stitions of  the  Abbey,  we  are  no  doubt  indebted 
for  the  spectral  scene  in  “ Don  Juan.” 

“Then  as  the  night  was  clear,  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 
Into  a gallery,  of  sombre  hue, 

Long  furnish’d  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth. 

Of  knights  and  dames,  heroic  and  chaste  too, 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 
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“No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house, 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A supernatural  agent — or  a mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

“It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  ! a monk,  arrayed 

In  cowl,  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appeared, 
Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade ; 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard  ; 

His  garments  only  a slight  murmur  made; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 

But  slowly  ; and  as  he  passed  Juan  by 
Glared,  without  pausing,  on  Kira  a bright  eye. 

“ Juan  was  petrified  ; he  had  heard  a hint 
Of  such  a spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in’t 
Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 

Coin’d  from  surviving  superstition’s  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  iri  currency  like  gold, 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 

And  did  he  see  this  ? or  was  it  a vapor  ? 

“ Once,  twice,  thrice  pass’d,  repass’d — the  thing  of  air, 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t’other  place  ; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move  ; but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a statue,  stood  : he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a knot  of  snakes  around  his  face ; 

He  tax’d  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not 
granted 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

“ The  third  time,  after  a still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass’d  away — but  where  ? the  hall 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural  : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall. 

Might  come  or  go ; but  Juan  could  not  state 
Through  which  the  spectre  seem’d  to  evaporate. 

“ He  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem’d 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
Strain’d  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam’d  : 

Then  by  degrees  recall’d  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass’d  the  whole  off  as  a dream, 

But  could  not  wake  ; he  was,  he  did  surmise, 
Waking  already,  and  return’d  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength.” 

As  I have  already  observed,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  Lord  Byron  was  really  subject 
*o  the  superstitious  fancies  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  him,  or  whether  he  merely  amused  him- 
self by  giving  currency  to  them  among  his  do- 
mestics and  dependents.  He  certainly  never 
scrupled  to  express  a belief  in  supernatural  visi- 
tations, both  verbally  and  in  his  correspondence. 
If  such  were  his  foible,  the  Rook  Cell  was  an 
admirable  place  to  engender  these  delusions.  As 
I have  lain  awake  at  night,  I have  heard  all  kinds 
of  mysterious  and  sighing  sounds  from  the  neigh- 
boring ruin.  Distant  footsteps,  too,  and  the 
closing  of  doors  in  remote  parts  of  the  Abbey, 
would  send  hollow  reverberations  and  echoes 
along  the  corridor  and  up  the  spiral  staircase. 
Once,  in  fact,  I was  roused  by  a strange  sound 
at  the  very  door  of  my  chamber.  I threw  it 
open,  and  a form  “black  and  shapeless  with 
glaring  eyes”  stood  before  me.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, neither  ghost  nor  goblin,  but  my  friend 
Boatswain,  the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  who 
had  conceived  a companionable  liking  for  me, 
and  occasionally  sought  me  in  my  apartment. 
To  the  hauntings  of  even  such  a visitant  as  hon- 
est Boatswain  may  we  attribute  some  of  the  mar- 
vellous stories  about  the  Goblin  Friar. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  LADY. 

In  the  course  of  a morning’s  ride  with  Colonel 
Wildman,  about  the  Abbey  lands,  we  found  our- 
selves in  one  of  the  prettiest  little  wild  woods 
imaginable.  The  road  to  it  had  led  us  among 
rocky  ravines  overhung  with  thickets,  and  now 
wound  through  birchen  dingles  and  among  beau- 
tiful groves  and  clumps  of  elms  and  beeches.  A 
limpid  rill  of  sparkling  water,  winding  and  doub- 
ling in  perplexed  mazes,  crossed  our  path  repeat- 
edly, so  as  to  give  the  wood  the  appearance  of 
being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  soli- 
tary and  romantic  look  of  this  piece  of  woodland, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  its  mazy  stream, 
put  him  in  mind,  Colonel  Wildman  said,  of  the 
little  German  fairy  tale  of  Undine,  in  which  is 
recorded  the  adventures  of  a knight  who  had 
married  a water-nymph.  As  he  rode  with  his 
bride  through  her  native  woods,  every  stream 
claimed  her  as  a relative  ; one  was  a brother,  an- 
other an  uncle,  another  a cousin. 

We  rode  on  amusing  ourselves  with  applying 
this  fanciful  tale  to  the  charming  scenery  around 
us,  until  we  came  to  a lowly  gray-stone  farm- 
house, of  ancient  date,  situated  in  a solitary  glen, 
on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  overshadowed 
by  venerable  trees.  It  went  by  the  name,  as  I 
was  told,  of  the  Weir  Mill  farmhouse.  With 
this  rustic  mansion  was  connected  a litte  tale  of 
real  life,  some  circumstances  of  which  were  re- 
lated to  me  on  the  spot,  and  others  1 collected  in 
the  course  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Abbey. 

Not  long  after  Colonel  Wildman  had  purchased 
the  estate  of  Newstead,  he  made  it  a visit  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  repairs  and  alterations.  As 
he  was  rambling  one  evening,  about  dusk,  in 
company  with  his  architect,  through  this  little 
piece  of  woodland,  he  was  struck  with  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
pared it  to  the  haunted  wood  of  Undine.  While 
he  was  making  the  remark,  a small  female  figure 
in  white,  flitted  by  without  speaking  a word,  or 
indeed  appearing  to  notice  them.  Her  step  was 
scarcely  heard  as  she  passed,  and  her  form  was 
indistinct  in  the  twilight. 

“What  a figure  for  a fairy  or  sprite!”  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Wildman.  “ How  much  a poet 
or  a romance  writer  would  make  of  such  an  ap- 
parition, at  such  a time  and  in  such  a place  ! ” 

He  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
some  elfin  inhabitant  for  his  haunted  wood,  when, 
on  proceeding  a few  paces,  he  found  a white  frill 
lying  in  the  path,  which  had  evidently  fallen 
from  the  figure  that  had  just  passed. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ after  all,  this  is  neither 
sprite  nor  fairy,  but  a being  of  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  muslin.” 

Continuing  on,  he  came  to  where  the  road 
passed  by  an  old  mill  in  front  of  the  Abbey.  The 
people  of  the  mill  were  at  the  door.  He  paused 
and  inquired  whether  any  visitor  had  been  at  the 
Abbey,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

“ Has  nobody  passed  by  here  ? ” 

“ No  one,  sir.” 

“That's  strange!  Surely  I met  a female  in 
white,  who  must  have  passed  along  this  path.” 

“ Oh,  sir,  you  mean  the  Little  White  Lady — 1 
oh,  yes,  she  passed  by  here  not  long  since.” 

“The  Little  White  Lady!  And  pray  who  is 
the  Little  White  Lady  ? ” 

“ Why,  sir,  that  nobody  knows  ; she  lives  in 
the  Weir  Mill  farmhouse,  down  in  the  skirts  of 
the  wood.  She  comes  to  the  Abbey  every  morn- 
ing, keeps  aoout  it  all  day,  and  goes  away  at 
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night.  She  speaks  to  nobody,  and  we  are  rather 
shy  of  her,  for  we  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
her.” 

Colonel  Wildman  now  concluded  that  it  was 
some  artist  or  amateur  employed  in  making 
sketches  of  the  Abbey,  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter.  He  went  to  London,  and  was 
absent  for  some  time.  In  the  interim,  his  sister, 
who  was  newly  married,  came  with  her  husband 
to  pass  the  honeymoon  at  the  Abbey.  The 
Little  White  Lady  still  resided  in  the  Weir  Mill 
farmhouse,  on  the  border  of  the  haunted  wood, 
and  continued  her  visits  daily  to  the  Abbey.  Her 
dress  was  always  the  same,  a white  gown  with  a 
little  black  spencer  or  bodice,  and  a white  hat 
with  a short  veil  that  screened  the  upper  part  of 
her  countenance.  Her  habits  were  shy,  lonely, 
and  silent ; she  spoke  to  no  one,  and  sought  no 
companionship,  excepting  with  the  Newfoundland 
dog  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron.  His 
friendship  she  secured  by  caressing  him  and  oc- 
casionally bringing  him  food,  and  he  became  the 
companion  of  her  solitary  walks.  She  avoided 
all  strangers,  and  wandered  about  the  retired 
parts  of  the  garden  ; sometimes  sitting  for  hours 
by  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  carved  his 
name,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  which  he 
had  erected  among  the  ruins  of  the  chapel. 
Sometimes  she  read,  sometimes  she  wrote  with  a 
pencil  on  a small  slate  which  she  carried  with 
her,  but  much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a kind 
of  reverie. 

The  people  about  the  place  gradually  became 
accustomed  to  her,  and  suffered  her  to  wander 
about  unmolested  ; their  distrust  of  her  subsided 
on  discovering  that  most  of  her  peculiar  and 
lonely  habits  arose  from  the  misfortune  of  being 
deaf  and  dumb.  Still  she  was  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  shyness,  for  it  was  the  common 
opinion  that  she  was  not  exactly  in  her  right 
mind. 

Colonel  Wildman’s  sister  was  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances  by  the  servants  of  the  Abbey, 
among  whom  the  Little  White  Lady  was  a theme 
of  frequent  discussion.  The  Abbey  and  its  mo- 
nastic environs  being  haunted  ground,  it  was 
natural  that  a mysterious  visitant  of  the  kind, 
and  one  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
mental  hallucination,  should  inspire  awe  in  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  place.  As  Colonel 
Wildman’s  sister  was  one  day  walking  along  a 
broad  terrace  of  the  garden,  she  suddenly  beheld 
the  Little  White  Lady  coming  toward  her,  and, 
in  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  the  moment, 
turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Day  after  day  now  elapsed,  and  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  this  singular  personage.  Colonel 
Wildman  at  length  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  and  his 
sister  mentioned  to  him  her  rencounter  and  fright 
in  the  garden.  It  brought  to  mind  his  own  ad- 
venture with  the  Little  White  Lady  in  the  wood 
of  Undine,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
still  continued  her  mysterious  wanderings  about 
the  Abbey.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  received  a letter 
written  in  the  most  minute  and  delicate  female 
hand,  and  in  elegant  and  even  eloquent  language. 
It  was  from  the  Little  White  Lady.  She  had 
noticed  and  been  shocked  by  the  abrupt  retreat 
of  Colonel  Wildman’s  sister  on  seeing  her  in  the 
garden  walk,  and  expressed  her  unhappiness  at 
being  an  object  of  alarm  to  any  of  his  family. 
She  explained  the  motives  of  her  frequent  and 
long  visits  to  the  Abbey,  which  proved  to  be  a 
singularly  enthusiastic  idolatry  of  the  genius  of 


Lord  Byron,  and  a solitary  and  passionate  de* 
light  in  haunting  the  scenes  he  had  once  in* 
habited.  She  hinted  at  the  infirmities  which  cut 
her  off  from  all  social  communion  with  her  fellow 
beings,  and  at  her  situation  in  life  as  desolate 
and  bereaved  ; and  concluded  by  hoping  that  he 
would  not  deprive  her  of  her  only  comfort,  the 
permission  of  visiting  the  Abbey  occasionally,  and 
lingering  about  the  walks  and  gardens. 

Colonel  Wildman  now  made  further  inquiries 
concerning  her,  and  found  that  she  was  a great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  the  farmhouse  where 
she  boarded,  from  the  gentleness,  quietude,  and 
innocence  of  her  manners.  When  at  home,  she 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  a small  sit- 
ting-room, reading  and  writing. 

Colonel  Wildman  immediately  called  on  her  at 
the  farmhouse.  She  received  him  with  some 
agitation  and  embarrassment,  but  his  frankness 
and  urbanity  soon  put  her  at  her  ease.  She  was 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  a pale,  nervous  little 
being,  and  apparently  deficient  in  most  of  her 
physical  organs,  for  in  addition  to  being  deaf  and 
dumb,  she  saw  but  imperfectly.  They  carried 
on  a communication  by  means  of  a small  slate, 
which  she  drew  out  of  her  reticule,  and  on  which 
they  wrote  their  questions  and  replies.  In  writ- 
ing or  reading  she  always  approached  her  eyes 
close  to  the  written  characters. 

This  defective  organization  was  accompanied 
by  a morbid  sensibility  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
ease. She  had  not  been  born  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
but  had  lost  her  hearing  in  a fit  of  sickness,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  distinct  articulation.  Her 
life  had  evidently  been  checkered  and  unhappy ; 
she  was  apparently  without  family  or  friend,  a 
lonely,  desolate  being,  cut  off  from  society  by 
her  infirmities. 

“ I am  always  among  strangers,”  she  said,  “ as 
much  so  in  my  native  country  as  I could  be  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  By  all  I am 
considered  as  a stranger  and  an  alien  ; no  one 
will  acknowledge  any  connection  with  me.  I 
seem  not  to  belong  to  the  human  species.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  Colonel 
Wildman  was  able  to  draw  forth  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation,  and  they  strongly  interested 
him  in  favor  of  this  poor  enthusiast.  He  was  too 
devout  an  admirer  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  not  to 
sympathize  in  this  extraordinary  zeal  of  one  of  his 
votaries,  and  he  entreated  her  to  renew  her  visits 
at  the  Abbey,  assuring  her  that  the  edifice  and 
its  grounds  should  always  be  open  to  her. 

The  Little  White  Lady  now  resumed  her  daily 
walks  in  the  Monk’s  Garden,  and  her  occasional 
seat  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  ; she  was  shy 
and  diffident,  however,  and  evidently  fearful  of 
intruding.  If  any  persons  were  walking  in  the 
garden  she  would  avoid  them,  and  seek  the  most 
remote  parts  ; and  was  seen  like  a sprite,  only  by 
gleams  and  glimpses,  as  she  glided  among  the 
groves  and  thickets.  Many  of  her  feelings  and 
fancies,  during  these  lonely  rambles,  were  em- 
bodied in  verse,  noted  down  on  her  tablet,  and 
transferred  to  paper  in  the  evening  on  her  return 
to  the  farmhouse.  Some  of  these  verses  now  lie 
before  me,  written  with  considerable  harmony  of 
versification,  but  chiefly  curious  as  being  illustra- 
tive of  that  singular  and  enthusiastic  idolatry  with 
which  she  almost  worshipped  the  genius  of  Byron, 
or  rather,  the  romantic  image  of  him  formed  by 
her  imagination. 

Two  or  three  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  following  are  from  a long  rhapsody  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron  : 
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“By  what  dread  charm  thou  rulest  the  mind 
It  is  not  given  for  us  to  know  ; 

We  glow  with  feelings  undefined, 

Nor  can  explain  from  whence  they  flow. 

“ Not  that  fond  love  which  passion  breathes 
And  youthful  hearts  inflame  ; 

The  soul  a nobler  homage  gives, 

And  bows  to  thy  great  name. 

“ Oft  have  we  own’d  the  muses’  skill, 

And  proved  the  power  of  song, 

But  sweeter  notes  ne’er  woke  the  thrill 
That  solely  to  thy  verse  belong. 

“This — but  far  more,  for  thee  we  prove, 
Something  that  bears  a holier  name, 

Than  the  pure  dream  of  early  love, 

Or  friendship’s  nobler  flame. 

‘ Something  divine — Oh  1 what  it  is 
Thy  muse  alone  can  tell, 

So  sweet,  but  so  profound  the  bliss 
We  dread  to  break  the  spell.” 

This  singular  and  romantic  infatuation,  for 
such  it  might  truly  be  called,  was  entirely  spirit- 
ual and  ideal,  for,  as  she  herself  declares  in 
another  of  her  rhapsodies,  she  had  never  beheld 
Lord  Byron ; he  was,  to  her,  a mere  phantom  of 
the  brain. 

“ I ne’er  have  drunk  thy  glance — thy  form 
My  earthly  eye  has  never  seen, 

Though  oft  when  fancy’s  visions  warm, 

It  greets  me  in  some  blissful  dream. 

“ Greets  me,  as  greets  the  sainted  seer 
Some  radiant  visitant  from  high, 

When  heaven’s  own  strains  break  on  his  ear, 
And  wrap  his  soul  in  ecstasy.” 

Her  poetical  wanderings  and  musings  were  not 
confined  to  the  Abbey  grounds,  but  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  neighborhood  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Lord  Byron,  and  among  the  rest  to 
the  groves  and  gardens  of  Annesley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  his  early  passion  for  Miss  Chaworth. 
One  of  her  poetical  effusions  mentions  her  having 
seen  from  Howet’s  Hill  in  Annesley  Park,  a 
“ sylph-like  form,”  in  a car  drawn  by  milk-white 
horses,  passing  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  who  proved 
to  be  the  “favorite  child,”  seen  by  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  memorable  interview  with  Miss  Chaworth 
after  her  marriage.  That  favorite  child  was  now 
a blooming  girl  approaching  to  womanhood,  and 
seems  to  have  understood  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  story  of  this  singular  visitant,  and  to 
have  treated  her  with  gentle  sympathy.  The 
Little  White  Lady  expresses,  in  touching  terms, 
in  a note  to  her  verses,  her  sense  of  this  gentle 
courtesy.  “ The  benevolent  condescension,” 
says  she,  “of  that  amiable  and  interesting  young 
lady,  to  the  unfortunate  writer  of  these  simple 
lines  will  remain  engraved  upon  a grateful  mem- 
ory, till  the  vital  spark  that  now  animates  a heart 
that  too  sensibly  feels,  and  too  seldom  experi- 
ences such  kindness,  is  for  ever  extinct.” 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Wildman,  in  occa- 
sional interviews,  had  obtained  further  particulars 
of  the  story  of  the  stranger,  and  found  that  pov- 
erty was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  her  forlorn 
and  isolated  state.  Her  name  was  Sophia  Hyatt. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a country  bookseller, 
but  both  her  parents  had  died  several  years  be- 
fore. At  their  death,  her  sole  dependence  was 
upon  her  brother,  who  allowed  her  a small  an- 


nuity on  her  share  of  the  property  left  by  their 
father,  and  which  remained  in  his  hands.  Her 
brother,  who  was  a captain  of  a merchant  vessel, 
removed  with  his  family  to  America,  leaving  her 
almost  alone  in  the  world,  for  she  had  no  other 
relative  in  England  but  a cousin,  of  whom  she 
knew  almost  nothing.  She  received  her  annuity 
regularly  for  a time,  but  unfortunately  her  brother 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving  his  affairs  in 
confusion,  and  his  estate  overhung  by  several 
commercial  claims,  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole.  Under  these  disastrous  circum- 
stances, her  annuity  suddenly  ceased  ; she  had 
in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a renewal  of  it  from  the 
widow,  or  even  an  account  of  the  state  of  her 
brother’s  affairs.  Her  letters  for  three  years  past 
had  remained  unanswered,  and  she  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  most  abject 
want,  but  for  a pittance  quarterly  doled  out  to 
her  by  her  cousin  in  England. 

Colonel  Wildman  entered  with  characteristic 
benevolence  into  the  story  of  her  troubles.  He 
saw  that  she  was  a helpless,  unprotected  being, 
unable,  from  her  infirmities  and  her  ignorance 
of  the  world,  to  prosecute  her  just  claims.  He 
obtained  from  her  the  address  of  her  relations  in 
America,  and  of  the  commercial  connection  of 
her  brother  ; promised,  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  agents  in  Liverpool,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  situation  of  her  brother’s  affairs, 
and  to  forward  any  letters  she  might  write,  so  as 
to  insure  their  reaching  their  place  of  destination. 

Inspired  with  some  faint  hopes,  the  Little 
White  Lady  continued  her  wanderings  about  the 
Abbey  and  its  neighborhood.  The  delicacy  and 
timidity  of  her  deportment  increased  the  inter- 
est already  felt  for  her  by  Mrs.  Wildman.  That 
lady,  with  her  wonted  kindness,  sought  to  make 
acquaintance  with  her,  and  inspire  her  with  con- 
fidence. She  invited  her  into  the  Abbey  ; treated 
her  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  and,  seeing 
that  she  had  a great  turn  for  reading,  offered  her 
the  loan  of  any  books  in  her  possession.  She 
borrowed  a few,  particularly  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  soon  returned  them  ; the  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Byron  seemed  to  form  the  only 
study  in  which  she  delighted,  and  when  not  occu- 
pied in  reading  those,  her  time  was  passed  in 
passionate  meditations  on  his  genius.  Her  en- 
thusiasm spread  an  ideal  world  around  her  in 
which  she  moved  and  existed  as  in  a dream,  for- 
getful at  times  of  the  real  miseries  which  beset 
her  in  her  mortal  state. 

One  of  her  rhapsodies  is,  however,  of  a very 
melancholy  cast  ; anticipating  her  own  death, 
which  her  fragile  frame  and  growing  infirmities 
rendered  but  too  probable.  It  is  headed  by  the 
following  paragraph. 

“ Written  beneath  the  tree  on  Crowholt  Hill, 
where  it  is  my  wish  to  be  interred  (if  I should  die 
in  Newstead).” 

I subjoin  a few  of  the  stanzas  : they  are  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Byron  : 

“ Thou,  while  thou  stand’ st  beneath  this  tree, 

While  by  thy  foot  this  earth  is  press’d, 

Think,  here  the  wanderer’s  ashes  be — 

And  wilt  thou  say,  sweet  be  thy  rest  ! 


“’Twould  add  even  to  a seraph’s  bliss, 

Whose  sacred  charge  thou  then  may  be. 
To  guide — to  guard — yes,  Byron  ! yes. 
That  glory  is  reserved  for  me. 
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woes  below  may  plead  above 
A frail  heart’s  errors,  mine  forgiven, 

To  that  ‘ high  world’  I soar,  where  'love 
Surviving  ’ forms  the  bliss  of  Heaven. 

“ O wheresoe’er,  in  realms  above, 

Assign’d  my  spirit’s  new  abode, 

’Twill  watch  thee  with  a seraph’s  love, 

Till  thou  too  soar’st  to  meet  thy  God. 

“ And  here,  beneath  this  lonely  tree — 

Beneath  the  earth  thy  feet  have  press’d, 

My  dust  shall  sleep — once  dear  to  thee 

These  scenes — here  may  the  wanderer  rest  !” 

In  the  midst  of  her  reveries  and  rhapsodies, 
tidings  reached  Newstead  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Lord  Byron.  How  they  were  received  by  this 
humble  but  passionate  devotee  I could  not  as- 
certain ; her  life  was  too  obscure  and  lonely  to 
fumish  much  personal  anecdote,  but  among  her 
poetical  effusions  are  several  written  in  a broken 
and  irregular  manner,  and  evidently  under  great 
agitation. 

The  following  sonnet  is  the  most  coherent  and 
most  descriptive  of  her  peculiar  state  of  mind  : 

“ Well,  thou  art  gone — but  what  wert  thou  to  me? 

I never  saw  thee — never  heard  thy  voice, 

ifet  my  soul  seemed  to  claim  affiance  with  thee. 

The  Roman  bard  has  sung  of  fields  Elysian, 

Where  the  soul  sojourns  ere  she  visits  earth  ; 

Sure  it  was  there  my  spirit  knew  thee,  Byron  ! 

Thine  image  haunteth  me  like  a past  vision  ; 

It  hath  enshrined  itself  in  my  heart’s  core  ; 

’Tis  my  soul’s  soul — it  fills  the  whole  creation. 

For  I do  live  but  in  that  world  ideal 

Which  the  muse  peopled  with  her  bright  fancies, 

And  of  that  world  thou  art  a monarch  real, 

Nor  ever  earthly  sceptre  ruled  a.  kingdom, 

With  sway  so  potent  as  thy  lyre,  the  mind’s  do- 
minion.” 

t 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  here  adduced 
into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  this  strong 
excitement  and  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
mind  upon  one  subject,  operating  upon  a sys- 
tem in  a high  state  of  morbid  irritability,  was 
in  danger  of  producing  that  species  of  mental 
derangement  called  monomania.  The  poor  little 
being  was  aware,  herself,  of  the  dangers  of  her 
case,  and  alluded  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of 
a letter  to  Colonel  Wildman,  which  presents  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  pictures  of  anticipated 
evil  ever  conjured  up  by  the  human  mind. 

“ I have  long,”  writes  she,  “too  sensibly  felt 
the  decay  of  my  mental  faculties,  which  I con- 
sider as  the  certain  indication  of  that  dreaded 
calamity  which  I anticipate  with  such  terror.  A 
strange  idea  has  long  haunted  my  mind,  that 
Swift’s  dreadful  fate  will  be  mine.  It  is  not  ordi- 
nary insanity  I so  much  apprehend,  but  some- 
thing worse — absolute  idiotism  ! 

“ O sir ! think  what  I must  suffer  from  such 
an  idea,  without  an  earthly  friend  to  look  up  to 
for  protection  in  such  a wretched  state — exposed 
to  the  indecent  insults  which  such  spectacles  al- 
ways excite.  But  I dare  not  dwell  upon  the 
thought  ; it  would  facilitate  the  event  I so  much 
dread,  and  contemplate  with  horror.  Yet  I can- 
not help  thinking  from  people’s  behavior  to  me 
at  times,  and  from  after  reflections  upon  my  con- 
duct, that  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  already 
apparent.” 

Five  months  passed  away,  but  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  her,  and  forwarded  by  Colonel  Wildman 


to  America  relative  to  her  brother’s  affairs,  re- 
mained unanswered  ; the  inquiries  instituted  by 
the  Colonel  had  as  yet  proved  equally  fruitless. 
A deeper  gloom  and  despondency  now  seemed  to 
gather  upon  her  mind.  She  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  Newstead,  and  repairing  to  London,  in 
the  vague  hope  of  obtaining  relief  or  redress  by 
instituting  some  legal  process  to  ascertain  and 
enforce  the  will  of  her  deceased  brother.  Weeks 
elapsed,  however,  before  she  could  summon  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  tear  herself  away  from  the 
scene  of  poetical  fascination.  The  following 
simple  stanzas,  selected  from  a number  written 
about  the  time,  express,  in  humble  rhymes,  the 
melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  spirits  : 

“ Farewell  to  thee,  Newstead,  thy  time-riven  towers. 
Shall  meet  the  fond  gaze  of  the  pilgrim  no  more ; 

No  more  may  she  roam  through  thy  walks  and  thy 
bowers, 

Nor  muse  in  thy  cloisters  at  eve’s  pensive  hour. 

“ Oh,  how  shall  I leave  you,  ye  hills  and  ye  dales, 

When  lost  in  sad  musing,  though  sad  not  unblest, 

A lone  pilgrim  I stray — Ah  ! in  these  lonely  vales, 

I hoped,  vainly  hoped,  that  the  pilgrim  might  rest. 

“Yet  rest  is  far  distant — in  the  dark  vale  of  death, 
Alone  I shall  find  it,  an  outcast  forlorn — 

But  hence  vain  complaints,  though  by  fortune  bereft 
Of  all  that  could  solace  in  life’s  early  morn. 

“ Is  not  man  from  his  birth  doomed  a pilgrim  to  roam 
O’er  the  world’s  dreary  wilds,  whence  by  fortune’s 
rude  gust, 

In  his  path,  if  some  flowret  of  joy  chanced  to  bloom. 
It  is  torn  and  its  foliage  laid  low  in  the  dust.” 

At  length  she  fixed  upon  a day  for  her  depar- 
ture. On  the  day  previous,  she  paid  a farewell 
visit  to  the  Abbey  ; wandering  over  every  part  of 
the  grounds  and  garden  ; pausing  and  lingering 
at  every  place  particularly  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  Lord  Byron  : and  passing  a long 
time  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  which 
she  used  to  call  “ her  altar.”  Seeking  Mrs.  Wild- 
man, she  placed  in  her  hands  a sealed  packet, 
wfith  an  earnest  request  that  she  would  not  open 
it  until  after  her  departure  from  the  neighborhood. 
This  done,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her, 
and  with  many  bitter  tears  bade  farewell  to  the 
Abbey. 

On  retiring  to  her  room  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Wildman  could  not  refrain  from  inspecting  the 
legacy  of  this  singular  being.  On  opening  the 
packet,  she  found  a number  of  fugitive  poems, 
written  in  a most  delicate  and  minute  hand,  and 
evidently  the  fruits  of  her  reveries  and  medita- 
tions during  her  lonely  rambles  ; from  these  the 
foregoing  extracts  have  been  made.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a voluminous  letter,  wr’tten  with 
the  pathos  and  eloquence  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
depicting  her  peculiar  situation  and  singular  state 
of  mind  in  dark  but  painful  colors. 

“ The  last  time,”  says  she,  “ that  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  in  the  garden,  you  asked 
me  why  I leave  Newstead  ; when  I told  you  my 
circumstances  obliged  me,  the  expression  of  con- 
cern which  I fancied  I observed  in  your  look  and 
manner  would  have  encouraged  me  to  have  been 
explicit  at  the  time,  but  from  my  inability  of  ex- 
pressing myself  verbally.” 

She  then  goes  on  to  detail  precisely  he”  pecuni- 
ary circumstances,  by  which  it  appears  ‘hat  her 
whole  dependence  for  subsistence  wras  c*i  an  al- 
lowance of  thirteen  pounds  a year  from  her  cousin, 
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who  bestowed  it  through  a feeling  of  pride,  lest 
his  relative  should  come  upon  the  parish.  During 
two  years  this  pittance  had  been  augmented  from 
other  sources,  to  twenty-three  pounds,  but  the 
last  year  it  had  shrunk  within  its  original  bounds, 
and  was  yielded  so  grudgingly,  that  she  could  not 
feel  sure  of  its  continuance  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  More  than  once  it  had  been  withheld 
on  slight  pretences,  and  she  was  in  constant 
dread  lest  it  should  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

“ It  is  with  extreme  reluctance,”  observes  she, 
“ that  I have  so  far  exposed  my  unfortunate 
situation ; but  I thought  you  expected  to  know 
something  more  of  it,  and  I feared  that  Colonel 
Wildman,  deceived  by  appearances,  might  think 
that  I am  in  no  immediate  want,  and  that  the  de- 
lay of  a few  weeks,  or  months,  respecting  the 
inquiry,  can  be  of  no  material  consequence.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness that  Colonel  Wildman  should  know  the  exact 
state  of  my  circumstances  without  reserve,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a correct  representation 
of  them  to  any  gentleman  whom  he  intends  to  in- 
terest, who,  I presume,  if  they  are  not  of  America 
themselves,  have  some  connections  there,  through 
whom  my  friends  may  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  my  distress,  if  they  pretend  to  doubt  it,  as  I 
suppose  they  do.  But  to  be  more  explicit  is  im- 
possible ; it  would  be  too  humiliating  to  par- 
ticularize the  circumstances  of  the  embarrassment 
in  which  I am  unhappily  involved  — my  utter 
destitution.  To  disclose  all  might,  too,  be  liable 
to  an  inference  which  I hope  I am  not  so  void  of 
delicacy,  of  natural  pride,  as  to  endure  the 
thought  of.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  thus  giving 
trouble  where  I have  no  right  to  do — compelled 
to  throw  myself  upon  Colonel  Wildman’s  hu- 
manity, to  entreat  his  earnest  exertions  in  my 
behalf,  for  it  is  now  my  only  resource.  Yet  do  not 
too  much  despise  me  for  thus  submitting  to  im- 
perious necessity — it  is  not  love  of  life,  believe 
me  it  is  not,  nor  anxiety  for  its  preservation.  I 
cannot  say,  ‘ There  are  things  that  make  the 
world  dear  to  me,’ — for  in  the  world  there  is  not 
an  object  to  make  vie  wish  to  linger  here  another 
hour,  could  I find  that  rest  and  peace  in  the  grave 
which  I have  never  found  on  earth,  and  I fear 
will  be  denied  me  there.” 

Another  part  of  her  letter  develops  more  com- 
pletely the  dark  despondency  hinted  at  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  foregoing  extract — and  presents 
a lamentable  instance  of  a mind  diseased,  which 
sought  in  vain,  amidst  sorrow  and  calamity,  the 
sweet  consolations  of  religious  faith. 

“ That  my  existence  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
longed,” says  she,  “ often  beyond  what  I have 
thought  to  have  been  its  destined  period,  is 
astonishing  to  myself.  Often  when  my  situation 
has  been  as  desperate,  as  hopeless,  or  more  so, 
if  possible,  than  it  is  at  present,  some  unexpected 
interposition  of  Providence  has  rescued  me  from 
a fate  that  has  appeared  inevitable.  I do  not 
particularly  allude  to  recent  circumstances  or  lat- 
ter years,  for  from  my  earlier  years  I have  been 
the  child  of  Providence — then  why  should  I dis- 
trust its  care  now  ? Ido  not  aYftrust  it — neither 
do  I trust  it.  I feel  perfectly  unanxious,  uncon- 
cerned, and  indifferent  as  to  the  future;  but  this 
is  not  trust  in  Providence — not  that  trust  which 
alone  claims  its  protection.  I know  this  is  a 
blamable  indifference — it  is  more — for  it  reaches 
to  the  interminable  future.  It  turns  almost  with 
disgust  from  the  bright  prospects  which  religion 
offers  lor  the  consolation  and  support  of  the 
wretched,  and  to  which  I was  early  taught,  by  an 


almost  adored  mother,  to  look  forward  with  hope 
and  joy ; but  to  me  they  can  afford  no  consola- 
tion. Not  that  I doubt  the  sacred  truths  that 
religion  inculcates.  I cannot  doubt — though  I 
confess  I have  sometimes  tried  to  do  so,  because 
I no  longer  wish  for  that  immortality  of  which  it 
assures  us.  My  only  wish  now  is  for  rest  and 
peace — endless  rest.  ‘ For  rest — but  not  to  feel 
’tis  rest,’  but  I cannot  delude  myself  with  the 
hope  that  such  rest  will  be  my  lot.  I feel  an  in- 
ternal evidence,  stronger  than  any  arguments  that 
reason  or  religion  can  enforce,  that  I have  that 
within  me  which  is  imperishable ; that  drew  not 
its  origin  from  the  1 clod  of  the  valley.’  With 
this  conviction,  but  without  a hope  to  brighten 
the  prospect  of  that  dread  future  : 

“ ‘ I dare  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

Yet  cannot  hope  for  peace  before.’ 

“ Such  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  I am  sure, 
madam,  must  excite  your  commiseration.  It  is 
perhaps  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  solitude  in 
which  I have  lived,  I may  say,  even  in  the  midst 
of  society  ; when  I have  mixed  in  it ; as  my  infir- 
mities entirely  exclude  me  from  that  sweet  inter- 
course of  kindred  spirits — that  sweet  solace  of  re- 
fined conversation  ; the  little  intercourse  I have 
at  any  time  with  those  around  me  cannot  be 
termed  conversation — they  are  not  kindred  spirits 
— and  even  where  circumstances  have  associated 
me  (but  rarely  indeed)  with  superior  and  culti- 
vated minds,  who  have  not  disdained  to  admit 
me  to  their  society,  they  could  not  by  all  their 
generous  efforts,  even  in  early  youth,  lure  from 
my  dark  soul  the  thoughts  that  loved  to  lie  buried 
there,  nor  inspire  me  with  the  courage  to  attempt 
their  disclosure  ; and  yet  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
polished  life  which  fancy  has  often  pictured  to 
me  in  such  vivid  colors,  there  is  not  one  that  I 
have  so  ardently  coveted  as  that  sweet  reciproca- 
tion of  ideas,  the  supreme  bliss  of  enlightened 
minds  in  the  hour  of  social  converse.  But  this  I 
knew  was  not  decreed  for  me — 

“ ‘ Yet  this  was  in  my  nature — ’ 

but  since  the  loss  of  my  hearing  I have  always 
been  incapable  of  verbal  conversation.  I need 
not,  however,  inform  you,  madam,  of  this.  At 
the  first  interview  with  which  you  favored  me, 
you  quickly  discovered  my  peculiar  unhappiness 
in  this  respect ; you  perceived  from  my  manner 
that  any  attempt  to  draw  me  into  conversation 
would  be  in  vain — had  it  been  otherwise,  per- 
haps you  would  not  have  disdained  now  .and 
then  to  have  soothed  the  lonely  wanderer  with 
yours.  I have  sometimes  fancied  when  I have 
seen  you  in  the  walk,  that  you  seemed  to  wish  to 
encourage  me  to  throw  myself  in  your  way.  Par- 
don me  if  my  imagination,  too  apt  to  beguile  me 
with  such  dear  illusions,  has  deceived  me  into  too 
presumptuous  an  idea  here.  You  must  have  ob- 
served that  I generally  endeavored  to  avoid  both 
you  and  Colonel  Wildman.  It  was  to  spare  your 
generous  hearts  the  pain  of  witnessing  distress 
you  could  not  alleviate.  Thus  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  all  human  society,  I have  been  compelled 
to  live  in  a world  of  my  own,  and  certainly  with 
the  beings  with  which  my  world  is  peopled,  I am 
at  no  loss  to  converse.  But,  though  I love  soli- 
tude and  am  never  in  want  of  subjects  to  amuse 
my  fancy,  yet  solitude  too  much  indulged  in  must 
necessarily  have  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  mind, 
which,  when  left  to  seek  for  resources  wholly 
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within  itself  will,  unavoidably,  in  hours  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  brood  over  corroding  thoughts 
that  prey  upon  the  spirits,  and  sometimes  termi- 
nate in  confirmed  misanthropy — especially  with 
those  who,  from  constitution,  or  early  misfor- 
tunes, are  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  to  view 
human  nature  in  its  dark  shades.  And  have  I 
not  cause  for  gloomy  reflections  ? The  utter 
loneliness  of  my  lot  would  alone  have  rendered 
existence  a curse  to  one  whom  nature  has  formed 
glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of  social  affection, 
yet  without  an  object  on  which  to  place  it — with- 
out one  natural  connection,  one  earthly  friend  to 
appeal  to,  to  shield  me  from  the  contempt,  indig- 
nities, and  insults,  to  which  my  deserted  situation 
continually  exposed  me.” 

I am  giving  long  extracts  from  this  letter,  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  another  letter, 
which  depicts  her  feelings  with  respect  to  New- 
stead. 

“ Permit  me,  madam,  again  to  request  your 
and  Colonel  Wildman’s  acceptance  of  these  ac- 
knowledgments which  I cannot  too  often  repeat, 
for  your  unexampled  goodness  to  a rude  stranger. 
I know  I ought  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
your  extreme  good  nature  so  frequently  as  I have. 

I should  have  absented  myself  from  your  garden 
during  the  stay  of  the  company  at  the  Abbey, 
but,  as  I knew  I must  be  gone  long  before  they 
would  leave  it,  I could  not  deny  myself  the  indul- 
gence, as  you  so  freely  gave  me  your  permission  to 
continue  my  walks,  but  now  they  are  at  an  end. 
I have  taken  my  last  farewell  of  every  dear  and 
interesting  spot,  which  I now  never  hope  to  see 
again,  unless  my  disembodied  spirit  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  them. — Yet  O ! if  Providence 
should  enable  me  again  to  support  myself  with 
any  degree  of  respectability,  and  you  should 
grant  me  some  little  humble  shed,  with  what  joy 
shall  I return  and  renew  my  delightful  rambles. 
But  dear  as  Newstead  is  to  me,  I will  never  again 
come  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  as 
I have  this  last  time — never  without  the  means  of 
at  least  securing  myself  from  contempt.  How 
dear,  how  very  dear  Newstead  is  to  me,  how  un- 
conquerable the  infatuation  that  possesses  me,  I 
am  now  going  to  give  a too  convincing  proof.  In 
offering  to  your  acceptance  the  worthless  trifles 
that  will  accompany  this,  I hope  you  will  believe 
that  I have  no  view  to* your  amusement.  I dare 
not  hope  that  the  consideration  of  their  being  the 
products  of  your  own  garden,  and  most  of  them 
written'  there,  in  my  little  tablet,  while  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  my  Altar — I could  not,  I cannot  resist 
the  earnest  desire  of  leaving  this  memorial  of  the 
many  happy  hours  I have  there  enjoyed.  Oh  ! 
do  not  reject  them,  madam  ; suffer  them  to  re- 
main with  you,  and  if  you  should  deign  to  honor 
them  with  a perusal,  when  you  read  them  repress, 
if  you  can,  the  smile  that  I know  will  too  natu- 
rally arise,  when  you  recollect  the  appearance  of 
the  wretched  being  who  has  dared  to  devote  her 
whole  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  such  more 
than  human  excellence.  Yet,  ridiculous  as  such 
devotion  may  appear  to  some,  I must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  if  the  sentiments' which  I have  enter- 
tained for  that  exalted  being  could  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, I trust  they  would  be  found  to  be  of  such 
a nature  as  is  no  dishonor  even  for  him  to  have 
inspired.”  .... 

“ I am  now  coming  to  take  a last,  last  view  of 
scenes  too  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory  ever 
to  be  effaced  even  by  madness  itself.  O madam  ! 
may  you  never  know,  nor  be  able  to  conceive 
the  agony  I endure  in  tearing  myself  from  all 


that  the  world  contains  of  dear  and  sacred  tome: 
the  only  spot  on  earth  where  I can  ever  hope  for 
peace  or  comfort.  May  every  blessing  the  world 
has  to  bestow  attend  you,  or  rather,  may  you 
long,  long  live'in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights 
of  your  own  paradise,  in  secret  seclusion  from  a 
world  that  has  no  real  blessings  to  bestow.  Now 
I go — but  O might  I dare  to  hope  that  when  you 
are  enjoying  these  blissful  scenes,  a thought  of 
the  unhappy  wanderer  might  sometimes  cross 
your  mind,  how  soothing  would  such  an  idea  be, 
if  I dared  to  indulge  it — could  you  see  my  heart 
at  this  moment,  how  needless  would  it  be  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  respectful  gratitude,  the  affec- 
tionate esteem,  this  heart  must  ever  bear  you 
both.” 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  the  sensitive 
heart  of  Mrs.  Wildman  may  be  more  readily  con- 
ceived than  expressed.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
give  a home  to  this  poor  homeless  being,  and  to 
fix  her  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  which  formed 
her  earthly  paradise.  She  communicated  her 
wishes  to  Colonel  Wildman,  and  they  met  with 
an  immediate  response  in  his  generous  bosom. 
It  was  settled  on  the  spot,  that  an  apartment 
should  be  fitted  up  for  the  Little  White  Lady  in 
one  of  the  new  farmhouses,  and  every  arrange- 
ment made  for  her  comfortable  and  permanent 
maintenance  on  the  estate.  With  a woman’s 
prompt  benevolence,  Mrs.  Wildman,  before  she 
laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  destitute  stranger  : 

“Newstead  Abbey, 
“Tuesday  night,  September  20,  1825. 

“ On  retiring  to  my  bedchamber  this  evening 
I have  opened  your  letter,  and  cannot  lose  a mo- 
ment in  expressing  to  you  the  strong  interest 
which  it  has  excited  both  in  Colonel  Wildman 
and  myself,  from  the  details  of  your  peculiar  sit- 
uation, and  the  delicate,  and,  let  me  add,  elegant 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  I am 
anxious  that  my  note  should  reach  you  previous 
to  your  departure  from  this  neighborhood,  and 
should  be  truly  happy  if,  by  any  arrangement  for 
your  accommodation,  I could  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  your  undertaking  the  journey.  Colonel 
Wildman  begs  me  to  assure  you  that  he  will  use 
his  best  exertions  in  the  investigation  of  those 
matters  which  you  have  confided  to  him,  and 
should  you  remain  here  at  present,  or  return  again 
after  a short  absence,  I trust  we  shall  find  means 
to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to  convince  you 
’ of  the  interest  I feel,  and  the  real  satisfaction  it 
would  afford  me  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  your 
comfort  and  happiness.  I will  only  now  add  my 
thanks  for  the  little  packet  which  I received  with 
your  letter,  and  I must  confess  that  the  letter  has 
so  entirely  engaged  my  attention,  that  I have  not 
as  yet  had  time  for  the  attentive  perusal  of  its 
companion. 

“Believe  me,  dear' madam,  with  sincere  good 
wishes, 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ Louisa  Wildman.” 

Early  the  next  morning  a servant  was  dis- 
patched with  the  letter  to  the  Weir  Mill  farm,  but 
returned  with  the  information  that  the  Little  White 
Lady  had  set  off,  before  his  arrival,  in  company 
with  the  farmer’s  wife,  in  a cart  for  Nottingham, 
to  take  her  place  in  the  coach  for  London.  Mrs. 

| Wildman  ordered  him  to  mount  horse  instantly, 
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follow  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  the  letter  into 
her  hand  before  the  departure  of  the  coach. 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  spared  neither  whip 
nor  spur,  and  arrived  at  Nottingham  on  a gallop. 
On  entering  the  town  a crowd  obstructed  him  in 
the  principal  street.  He  checked  his  horse  to 
make  his  way  through  it  quietly.  As  the  crowd 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  he  beheld  a human 
body  lying  on  the  pavement. — It  was  the  corpse 
cf  the  Little  White  Lady  S 


It  seems  that  on  arriving  in  town  and  dismount- 
ing from  the  cart,  the  farmer’s  wife  had  'parted 
with  her  to  go  on  an  errand,  and  the  White  Lady 
continued  on  toward  the  coach-office.  In  cross- 
ing a street  a cart  came  along  driven  at  a rapid 
rate.  The  driver  called  out  to  Her,  but  she  was 
too  deaf  to  hear  his  voice  or  the  rattling  of  his 
cart.  In  an  instant  she  was  knocked  down  by  the 
horse,  and  the  wheels  passed  over  her  body,  and 
she  died  without  a groan. 
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I SIT  down  to  perform  my  promise  of  giving  you 
an  account  of  a visit  made  many  years  since  to 
Abbotsford.  I hope,  however,  that  you  do  not 
expect  much  from  me,  for  the  travelling  notes 
taken  at  the  time  are  so  scanty  and  vague,  and 
my  memory  so  extremely  fallacious,  that  I fear  I 
shall  disappoint  you  with  the  meagreness  and 
crudeness  of  my  details. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  August  29,  1817,  I ar- 
rived at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of  Selkirk, 
where  I put  up  for  the  night.  I had  come  down 
from  Edinburgh,  partly  to  visit  Melrose  Abbey 
and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  sight  of  the 
“ mighty  minstrel  of  the  north.”  I had  a letter 
of  introduction  to  him  from  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  poet,  and  had  reason  to  think,  from  the  in- 
terest he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scrib- 
blings,  that  a visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed 
an  intrusion. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  earlyNbreak- 
fast,  I set  off  in  a postchaise  for  the  Abbey.  On 
the  way  thither  I stopped  at  the  gate  of  Abbots- 
ford, and  sent  the  postilion  to  the  house  with  the 
letter  of  introduction  and  my  card,  on  which  I 
had  written  that  I was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not  yet 
been  made- a Baronet)  to  receive  a visit  from  me 
in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

While  the  postilion  was  on  his  errand,  I had 
time  to  survey  the  mansion.  It  stood  some  short 
distance  below  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a hill 
sweeping  down  to  the  Tweed  ; and  was  as  yet 
but  a snug  gentleman’s  cottage,  with  something 
rural  and  picturesque  in  its  appearance.  The 
whole  front  was  overrun  with  evergreens,  and 
immediately  above  the  portal  was  a great  pair  of 
elk  horns,  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foli- 
age, and  giving  the  cottage  the  look  of  a hunt- 
ing lodge.  The  huge  baronial  pile,  to  which 
this  modest  mansion  in  a manner  gave  birth, 
was  just  emerging  into  existence  ; part  of  the 
walls,  surrounded  by  scaffolding,  already  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the  court- 
yard in  front  was  encumbered  by  masses  of  hewn 
stone. 

The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  establishment.  Out  sallied  the 
harder  of  the  castle,  a black  greyhound,  and, 
leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a 


furious  barking.  His  alarum  brought  out  the 
whole  garrison  of  dogs  : 

“ Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree  ; ” 

all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous. — I should  cor- 
rect my  quotation  ; — not  a cur  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  premises  : Scott  was  too  true  a sportsman, 
and  had  too  high  a veneration  for  pure  blood,  to 
tolerate  a mongrel. 

In  a little  while  the  “lord  of  the  castle”  him- 
self made  his  appearance.  I knew  him  at  once 
by  the  descriptions  I had  read  and  heard,  and 
the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him. 
He  was  tall,  and  of  a large  and  powerful  frame. 
His  dress  was  simple,  and  almost  rustic.  An  old 
green  shooting-coat,  with  a dog-whistle  at  the 
buttonhole,  brown  linen  pantaloons,  stout  shoes 
that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a white  hat  that  had 
evidently  seen  service.  He  came  limping  up  the 
gravel  walk,  aiding  himself  by  a stout  walking- 
staff,  but  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigor.  By  his 
side  jogged  along  a large  iron-gray  stag-hound 
of  most  grave  demeanor,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
clamor  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
to  give  me  a courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the  gate  he  called 
out  in  a hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbots- 
ford, and  asking  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by 
the  hand  : “ Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to 
the  house,”  said  he,  “ ye’re  just  in  time  for 
breakfast,  and  afterward  ye  shall  see  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Abbey.” 

I would  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea  of 
having  already  made  my  breakfast.  “ Hout, 
man,”  cried  he,  “a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the 
keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for 
a second  breakfast.” 

I was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  a few  moments  found  myself 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  There  was  no  one 
present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Scott,  her  eldest  daughter  Sophia,  then  a fine  girl 
about  seventeen,  Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three 
years  younger,  Walter,  a well-grown  stripling, 
and  Charles,  a lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age.  I soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my 
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heart  in  a glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I experi- 
enced. I had  thought  to  make  a mere  morning 
visit,  but  found  I was  not  to  be  let  off  so  lightly. 
“You  must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be 
read  in  a morning,  like  a newspaper,”  said  Scott. 
“ It  takes  several  days  of  study  for  an  observant 
traveller  that  has  a relish  for  auld  world  trumpery. 
After  breakfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Mel- 
rose Abbey ; I shall  not  be  able  to  accompany 
you,  as  I have  some  household  affairs  to  attend 
to,  but  I will  put  you  in  charge  of  my  son  Charles, 
who  is  very  learned  in  all  things  touching  the  old 
ruin  and  the  neighborhood  it  stands  in,  and  he 
and  my  friend  Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  about  it,  with  a good  deal  more  that 
you  are  not  called  upon  to  believe — unless  you 
be  a true  and  nothing-doubting  antiquary.  When 
you  come  back,  I’ll  take  you  out  on  a ramble 
about  the  neighborhood.  To-morrow  we  will 
take  a look  at  the  Y arrow,  and  the  next  day  we 
will  drive  over  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  is  a 
fine  old  ruin  well  worth  your  seeing” — in  a word, 
before  Scott  had  got  through  with  his  plan,  I 
found  myself  committed  for  a visit  of  several 
days,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a little  realm  of  romance 
was  suddenly  opened  before  me. 


After  breakfast  I accordingly  set  off  for  the 
Abbey  with  my  little  friend  Charles,  whom  I 
found  a most  sprightly  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. He  had  an  ample  stock  of  anecdote 
about  the  neighborhood,  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father,  and  many  quaint  remarks  and 
sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source, 
all  which  were  uttered  with  a Scottish  accent  and 
a mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology,  that  gave  them 
additional  flavor. 

On  our  way  to  the  Abbey  he  gave  me  some 
anecdotes  of  Johnny  Bower  to  whom  his  father 
had  alluded  ; he  was  sexton  of  the  parish  and 
custodian  of  the  ruin,  employed  to  keep  it  in 
order  and  show  it  to  strangers  ; — a worthy  little 
man,  not  without  ambition  in  his  humble  sphere. 
The  death  of  his  predecessor  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  appeared 
in  print  throughout  the  land.  When  Johnny  suc- 
ceeded to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he  stipu- 
lated that,  on  his  death,  his  name  should  receive 
like  honorable  blazon  ; with  this  addition,  that  it 
should  be  from  the  pen  of  Scott.  The  latter 
gravely  pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  Johnny  now  lived  in  the  proud 
anticipation  of  a poetic  immortality. 

I found  Johnny  Bower  a decent-looking  little 
old  man,  in  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat.  He 
received  us  with  much  greeting,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  see  my  young  companion,  who  was 
full  of  merriment  and  waggery,  drawing  out  his 
peculiarities  for  my  amusement.  The  old  man 
was  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  particular  of 
cicerones  ; he  pointed  out  everything  in  the 
Abbey  that  had  been  described  by  Scott  in  his 
“ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel and  would  repeat, 
with  broad  Scottish  accent,  the  passage  which 
celebrated  it. 

Thus,  in  passing  through  the  cloisters,  he  made 
me  remark  the  beautiful  carvings  of  leaves  and 
flowers  wrought  in  stone  with  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, retaining  their  sharpness  as  if  fresh  from 
the  chisel;  rivalling,  as  Scott  has  said,  the  real 
objects  of  which  they  were  imitations  : 

“ Nor  herb  nor  flowret  glistened  there 

But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair.” 


He  pointed  out  also  among  the  carved  work  a 
nun’s  head  of  much  beauty,  which  he  said  Scott 
always  stopped  to  admire — “ for  the  shirra  had  a 
wonderful  eye  for  all  sic  matters.” 

I would  observe  that  Scott  seemed  to  derive 
more  consequence  in  the  neighborhood  from 
being  sheriff  of  the  county  than  from  being  poet. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Johnny  Bower 
conducted  me  to  the  identical  stone  on  which 
Stout  William  of  Deloraine  and  the  monk  took 
their  seat  on  that  memorable  night  when  the 
wizard’s  book  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Nay,  Johnny  had  even  gone  beyond  Scott  in  the 
minuteness  of  his  antiquarian  research,  for  he 
had  discovered  the  very  tomb  of  the  wizard,  the 
position  of  which  had  been  left  in  doubt  by  the 
poet.  This  he  boasted  to  have  ascertained  by 
the  position  of  the  oriel  w'indow,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  moonbeams  fell  at  night, 
through  the  stained  glass,  casting  the  shadow  to 
the  red  cross  on  the  spot ; as  had  all  been  speci- 
fied in  the  poem.  “ I pointed  out  the  whole  to  the 
shirra,”  said  he,  “and  he  could  na’  gainsay  but  it 
was  varra  clear.”  I found  afterward  that  Scott 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  man,  and  his  zeal  in  verifying  every  passage 
of  the  poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentic  his- 
tory, and  that  he  always  acquiesced  in  his  deduc- 
tions. I subjoin  the  description  of  the  wizard’s 
grave,  which  called  forth  the  antiquarian  research 
of  Johnny  Bower. 

“ Lo  warrior  ! now  the  cross  of  red, 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 

Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 

Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon  : 

He  pointed  to  a sacred  nook  : 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 

And  the  monk  made  a sign  with  his  withered  hand, 
The  grave’s  huge  portal  to  expand. 

“ It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I would  you  had  been  there  to  see, 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  ! 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 

Showed  the  monk’s  cowl  and  visage  pale. 

Danced  on  the  dark  brown  warrior’s  mail. 

And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

“ Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay, 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a day. 

His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled, 

He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 

A palmer’s  amice  wrapped  him  round  ; 

With  a wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 

Like  a pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 

His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 

A silver  cross  was  in  his  right  : 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee.” 

The  fictions  of  Scott  had  become  facts  with 
honest  Johnny  Bower.  From  constantly  living 
among  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  pointing 
out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel”  had,  in  a manner,  become  interwoven 
with  his  whole  existence,  and  I doubt  whether 
he  did  not  now  and  then  mix  up  his  own  identity 
with  the  personages  of  some  of  its  cantos. 

He  could  not  bear  that  any  other  production  of 
the  poet  should  be  preferred  to  the  “ Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.”  “ Faith,”  said  he  to  me,  “ it’sjust 
e’en  as  gude  a thing  as  Mr.  Scott  has  written — an’ 
if  he  were  stannin’  there  I'd  tell  him  so — an’  then 
he’d  lauff.” 
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He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  affability  of 
Scott.  “ He’ll  come  here  sometimes,”  said  he, 
“ with  great  folks  in  his  company,  an’  the  first  I 
know  of  it  is  his  voice,  calling  out  ‘ Johnny  ! — 
Johnny  Bower  ! ’ — and  when  I go  out,  I am  sure  to 
be  greeted  with  a joke  or  a pleasant  word.  He’ll 
stand  and  crack  and  lauff  wi’  me,  just  like  an 
auld  wife — and  to  think  that  of  a man  who  has 
such  an  awfu’  knowledge  o’  history !” 

One  of  the  ingenious  devices  on  which  the 
worthy  little  man  prided  himself,  was  to  place  a 
visitor  opposite  to  the  Abbey,  with  his  back  to 
it,  and  bid  him  bend  down  and  look  at  it  between 
his  legs.  This,  he  said,  gave  an  entire  different 
aspect  to  the  ruin.  Folks  admired  the  plan 
amazingly,  but  as  to  the  “ leddies,”  they  were 
dainty  on  the  matter,  and  contented  themselves 
with  looking  from  under  their  arms. 

As  Johnny  Bower  piqued  himself  upon  showing 
everything  laid  down  in  the  poem,  there  was  one 
passage  that  perplexed  him  sadly.  It  was  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  cantos  : 

“ If  thou  woulcl’st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight  ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day, 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray,”  etc. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  many  of 
the  most  devout  pilgrims  to  the  ruin  could  not  be 
contented  with  a daylight  inspection,  and  insisted 
it  could  be  nothing,  unless  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  moon  shines 
but  for  a part  of  the  month  ; and,  what  is  still 
more  unfortunate,  is  very  apt  in  Scotland  to  be 
obscured  by  clouds  and  mists.  Johnny  was 
sorely  puzzled,  therefore,  how  to  accommodate 
his  poetry-struck  visitors  with  this  indispensable 
moonshine.  At  length,  in  a lucky  moment,  he 
devised  a substitute.  This  was  a great  double 
tallow  candle  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a pole,  with 
which  he  could  conduct  his  visitors  about  the 
ruins  on  dark  nights,  so  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that,  at  length,  he  began  to  think  it  even  pre- 
ferable to  the  moon  itself.  “It  does  na  light  up 
a’  the  Abbey  at  aince,  to  be  sure,”  he  would  say, 
“ but  then  you  can  shift  it  about  and  show  the 
auld  ruin  bit  by  bit,  whiles  the  moon  only  shines 
on  one  side.” 

Honest  Johnny  Bower  ! so  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  I treat  of,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  his  simple  head  lies  beneath  the 
walls  of  his  favorite  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  humble  ambition  has  been  gratified,  and  his 
name  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  man  he  so  loved 
and  honored. 


After  my  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott 
proposed  a ramble  to  show  me  something  of  the 
surrounding  country.  As  we  sallied  forth,  every 
dog  in  the  establishment  turned  out  to  attend  us. 
There  was  the  old  stag-hound  Maida,  that  I have 
already  mentioned,  a noble  animal,  and  a great 
favorite  of  Scott’s,  and  Hamlet,  the  black  grey- 
hound, a wild,  thoughtless  youngster,  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  the  years  of  discretion  ; and  Finette,  a 
beautiful  setter,  with  soft,  silken  hair,  long  pen- 
dent ears,  and  a mild  eye,  the  parlor  favorite. 
When  in  front  of  the  house,  we  were  joined  by  a 
superannuated  greyhound,  who  came  from  the 
kitchen  wagging  his  tail,  and  was  cheered  by  Scott 
as  an  old  friend  and  comrade. 

In  our  walks,  Scott  would  frequently  pause  in 


conversation  to  notice  his  dogs  and  speak  to  them, 
as  if  rational  companions;  and  indeed  there 
appears  to  be  a vast  deal  of  rationality  in  these 
faithful  attendants  on  man,  derived  from  their 
close  intimacy  with  him.  Maida  deported  him- 
self with  a gravity  becoming  his  age  and  size,  and 
seemed  to  consider  himself  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve a great  degree  of  dignity  and  decorum  in 
our  society.  As  he  jogged  along  a little  distance 
ahead  of  us,  the  young  dogs  would  gambol  about 
him,  leap  on  his  neck,  worry  at  his  ears,  and  en- 
deavor to  tease  him  into  a frolic.  The  old  dog 
would  keep  on  for  a long  time  with  imperturbable 
solemnity,  now  and  then  seeming  to  rebuke  the 
wantonness  of  his  young  companions.  At  length 
he  would  make  a sudden  turn,  seize  one  of  them, 
and  tumble  him  in  the  dust ; then  giving  a glance 
at  us,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ You  see,  gentlemen, 

I can’t  help  giving  way  to  this  nonsense,”  would 
resume  his  gravity  and  jog  on  as  before. 

Scott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities. 
“ I make  no  doubt,”  said  he,  “ when  Maida  is 
alone  with  these  young  dogs,  he  throws  gravity 
aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them; 
but  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and 
seems  to  say,  ‘ Ha’  done  with  your  nonsense, 
youngsters ; what  will  the  laird  and  that  other- 
gentleman  think  of  me  if  I give  way  to  such 
foolery  ? ’ ” 

Maida  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a scene  on 
board  an  armed  yacht  in  which  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion with  his  friend  Adam  Ferguson.  They 
had  taken  much  notice  of  the  boatswain,  who  was  a 
fine  sturdy  seaman,  and  evidently  felt  flattered  by 
their  attention.  On  one  occasion  the  crew  were 
“ piped  to  fun,”  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  and 
cutting  all  kinds  of  capers  to  the  music  of  the 
ship’s  band.  The  boatswain  looked  on  with  a 
wistful  eye,  as  if  he  would  like  to  join  in  ; but  a 
glance  at  Scott  and  Ferguson  showed  that  there 
was  a struggle  with  his  dignity,  fearing  to  lessen 
himself  in  their  eyes.  At  length  one  of  his  mess- 
mates came  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
challenged  him  to  a jig.  The  boatswain,  con- 
tinued Scott,  after  a little  hesitation  complied, 
made  an  awkward  gambol  or  two,  like  our  friend 
Maida,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  “ It’s  of  no  use,” 
said  he,  jerking  up  his  waistband  and  giving  a 
side  glance  at  us,  “ one  can’t  dance  always 
nouther.” 

Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of 
another  of  his  dogs,  a little  shamefaced  terrier, 
with  large  glassy  eyes,  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
little  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  in  the  world. 
If  ever  he  whipped  him,  he  said,  the  little  fellow 
would  sneak  off  and  hide  himself  from  the  light  oi 
day,  in  a lumber  garret,  whence  there  was  no 
drawing  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chop- 
ping-knife, as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when 
he  would  steal  forth  with  humble  and  downcast 
look,  but  would  skulk  away  again  if  any  one  re- 
garded him. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and 
peculiarities  of  our  canine  companions,  some 
object  provoked  their  spleen,  and  produced  a 
sharp  and  petulant  barking  from  the  smaller  fry, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  Maida  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  ramp  forward  two  or  three  bounds 
and  join  in  the  chorus,  with  a deep-mouthed  bow- 
wow ! 

It  was  but  a transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned 
instantly,  wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubi- 
ously in  his  master’s  face ; uncertain  whether  he 
would  censure  or  applaud. 

“ Aye,  aye,  old  boy  ! ” cried  Scott,  “ you  have 
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done  wonders.  You  have  shaken  the  Eildon  hills 
with  your  roaring  ; you  may  now  lay  by  your 
artillery  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida  is  like 
the  great  gun  at  Constantinople,”  continued  he  ; 
l,it  takes  so  long  to  get  it  ready,  that  the  small 
guns  can  fire  off  a dozen  times  first,  but  when  it 
does  go  off  it  plays  the  very  d — 1.” 

These  simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  show  the 
delightful  play  of  Scott’s  humors  and  feelings  in 
private  life.  His  domestic  animals  were  his 
friends;  everything  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance  ; the  face  of  the 
humblest  dependent  brightened  at  his  approach, 
as  if  he  anticipated  a cordial  and  cheering  word. 
I had  occasion  to  observe  this  particularly  in  a 
visit  which  we  paid  to  a quarry,  whence  several 
men  were  cutting  stone  for  the  new  edifice  ; who 
all  paused  from  their  labor  to  have  a pleasant 
“ crack  wi’  the  laird.”  One  of  them  was  a bur- 
gess of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke 
about  the  old  song  : 

“ Up  with  the  Souters  o’  Selkirk, 

And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home.” 

Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and,  besides 
leading  the  psalmody  on  Sunday,  taught  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighborhood  dancing  on  week 
days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  out-of-door  labor 
was  scarce. 

Among  the  rest  was  a tall,  straight  old  fellow, 
with  a healthful  complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a 
small  round-crowned  white  hat.  He  had  been 
about  to  shoulder  a hod,  but  paused,  and  stood 
looking  at  Scott,  with  a slight  sparkling  of  his 
blue  eye,  as  if  waiting  his  turn  ; for  the  old  fel- 
low knew  himself  to  be  a favorite. 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and 
asked  for  a pinch  of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew 
forth  a horn  snuff-box.  “ Hoot,  man,”  said 
Scott,  “ not  that  old  mull  : where’s  the  bonnie 
French  one  that  I brought  you  from  Paris?” 
“ Troth,  your  honor,”  replied  the  old  fellow, 
“sic  a mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week-days.” 

On  leaving  the  quarry,  Scott  informed  me  that 
when  absent  at  Paris,  he  had  purchased  several 
trifling  articles  as  presents  for  his  dependents, 
and  among  others  the  gay  snuff-box  in  question, 
which  was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sundays,  by 
the  veteran.  “ It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of 
the  gifts,”  said  he,  “ that  pleased  them,  as  the 
idea  that  the  laird  should  think  of  them  when  so 
far  away.” 

The  old  man  in  question,  I found,  was  a great 
favorite  with  Scott.  If  I recollect  right,  he  had 
been  a soldier  in  early  life,  and  his  straight,  erect 
person,  his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance,  his 
gray  hair,  and  an  arch  gleam  in  his  blue  eye,  re- 
minded me  of  the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree. 
I find  that  the  old  fellow  has  since  been  introduced 
by  Wilkie,  in  his  picture  of  the  Scott  family. 


We  rambled  on  among  scenes  which  had  been 
familiar  in  Scottish  song,  and  rendered  classic  by 
pastoral  muse,  long  before  Scott  had  thrown  the 
rich  mantle  of  his  poetry  over  them.  What  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  did  I feel  when  first  I saw  the 
broom -covered  tops  of  the  Cowden  Knowes,  peep- 
ing above  the  gray  hills  of  the  Tweed  : and  what 
touching  associations  were  called  up  by  the  sight 
of  Ettrick  Vale,  Galla  Water,  and  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow!  Every  turn  brought  to  mind  some 
household  air — some  almost  forgotten  song  of  the 


nursery,  by  which  I had  been  lulled  to  sleep  in 
my  childhood  ; and  with  them  the  looks  and 
voices  of  those  who  had  sung  them,  and  who 
were  now  no  metre.  It  is  these  melodies,  chanted 
in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and  connected 
with  the  memory  of  those  we  have  loved,  and 
who  have  passed  away,  that  clothe  Scottish  land- 
scape with  such  tender  associations.  The  Scot- 
tish songs,  in  general,  have  something  intrinsi- 
cally melancholy  in  them;  owing,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  the  pastoral  and  lonely  life  of  those 
who  composed  them  ; who  were  often  mere  shep- 
herds, tending  their  flocks  in  the  solitary  glens, 
or  folding  them  among  the  naked  hills.  Many  of 
these  rustic  bards  have  passed  away,  without 
leaving  a name  behind  them  ; nothing  remains  of 
them  but  their  sweet  and  touching  songs,  which 
live,  like  echoes,  about  the  places  they  once  in- 
habited. Most  of  these  simple  effusions  of 
pastoral  poets  are  linked  with  some  favorite  haunt 
of  the  poet ; and  in  this  way,  not  a mountain  or 
valley,  a town  or  tower,  green  shaw  or  running 
stream,  in  Scotland,  but  has  some  popular  air 
connected  with  it,  that  makes  its  very  name  a 
key-note  to  a whole  train  of  delicious  fancies  and 
feelings. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how 
sensible  I was  to  the  power  of  these  simple  airs, 
in  a visit  which  I made  to  Ayr,  the  birthplace  of 
Robert  Burns.  I passed  a whole  morning  about 
“ the  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon,”  with  his 
tender  little  love  verses  running  in  my  head.  I 
found  a poor  Scotch  carpenter  at  work  among  the 
ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  which  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a school-house.  Finding  the  purpose 
of  my  visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat  down  with  me  on 
a grassy  grave,  close  by  where  Burns’  father  was 
buried,  and  talked  of  the  poet,  whom  he  had 
known  personally.  He  said  his  songs  were 
familiar  to  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  of  the 
country  folk,  “ and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
country  had  grown  more  beautiful , since  Burns 
had  written  his  bonnie  little  songs  about  it.” 

I found  Scott  was  quite  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  the  popular  songs  of  his  country,  and 
he  seemed  gratified  to  find  me  so  alive  to  them. 
Their  effect  in  calling  up  in  my  mind  the  recol- 
lections of  early  times  and  scenes  in  which  I had 
first  heard  them,  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the 
lines  of  his  poor  friend,  Leyden,  to  the  Scottish 
muse  : 

“ In  youth’s  first  morn,  alert  and  gay, 

Ere  rolling  years  had  passed  away, 

Remembered  like  a morning  dream, 

I heard  the  dulcet  measures  float. 

In  many  a liquid  winding  note, 

Along  the  bank  of  Teviot's  stream. 

“ Sweet  sounds  ! that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast. 

And  charmed  away  mine  infant  tears  ; 

Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 

Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

That  on  the  wild  the  traveller  hears.” 

Scott  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  popular  songs 
of  Scotland.  “ They  are  a part  of  our  national 
inheritance,”  said  he,  “ and  something  that  we 
may  truly  call  our  own.  They  have  no  foreign 
taint  ; they  have  the  pure  breath  of  the  heather 
and  the  mountain  breeze.  All  genuine  legitimate 
races  that  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Britons  ; such  as  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish,  have  national  airs.  The  English  have 
none,  because  they  are  not  natives  of  the  soil,  or. 
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at  least,  are  mongrels.  Their  music  is  all  made 
up  of  foreign  scraps,  like  a harlequin  jacket,  or  a 
piece  of  mosaic.  Even  in  Scotland,  we  have 
comparatively  few  national  songs  in  the  eastern 
part,  where  we  have  had  most  influx  of  strangers. 
A real  old  Scottish  song  is  a cairngorm— a gem 
of  our  own  mountains  ; or  rather,  it  is  a precious 
relic  of  old  jimes,  that  bears  the  national  char- 
acter stamped  upon  it — like  a cameo,  that  shows 
what  the  national  yisage  was  in  former  days,  be- 
fore the  breed  was  crossed.” 

While  Scott  was  thus  discoursing,  we  were  pass- 
ing up  a narrow  glen,  with  the  dogs  beating  about, 
to  right  and  left,  when  suddenly  a black  cock  burst 
upon  the  wing. 

“Aha!”  cried  Scott,  “there  will  be  a good 
shot  for  Master  Walter  ; we  must  send  him  this 
way  with  his  gun,  when  we  go  home.  Walter’s 
the  family  sportsman  now,  and  keeps  us  in  game. 
I have  pretty  nigh  resigned  my  gun  to  him  ; for 
I find  1 cannot  trudge  about  as  briskly  as  for- 
merly.” 

Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect.  “Now,”  said  Scott,  “ I 
have  brought  you,  like  the  pilgrim  in  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
that  I may  show  you  all  the  goodly  regions  here- 
abouts. Yonder  is  Lammermuir,  and  Smal- 
holme  ; and  there  you  have  Gallashiels,  and  Tor- 
woodlie,  and  Gallawater  ; and  in  that  direction 
you  see  Teviotdale,  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ; 
and  Ettrick  stream,  winding  along,  like  a silver 
thread,  to  throw  itself  into  the  Tweed.” 

He  went  on  thus  to  call  over  names  celebrated 
in  Scottish  song,  and  most  of  which  had  recently 
received  a romantic  interest  from  his  own  pew. 
In  fact,  I saw  a great  part  of  the  border  country 
spread  out  before  me,  and  could  trace  the  scenes 
of  those  poems  and  romances  which  had,  in  a 
manner,  bewitched  the  world.  I gazed  about  me 
for  a time  with  mute  surprise,  I may  almost  say 
with  disappointment.  I beheld  a mere  succes- 
sion of  gray  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far 
as  my  eye  could  reach ; monotonous  in  their 
aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  that  one  could 
almost  see  a stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile  ; 
and  the  far-famed  Tweed  appeared  a naked 
stream,  flowing  between  bare  hills,  without  a tree 
or  thicket  on  its  banks  ; and  yet,  such  had  been 
tne  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown 
over  the  whole,  that  it  had  a greater  charm  for 
me  than  the  richest  scenery  I beheld  in  England. 

I could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts. 
Scott  hummed  for  a moment  to  himself,  and 
looked  grave  ; he  had  no  idea  of  having  his  muse 
complimented  at  the  expense  of  his  native  hills. 
“ It  maybe  partiality,”  said  he,  at  length  ; “ but 
to  my  eye,  these  gray  hills  and  all  this  wild  border 
country  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  I 
like  the  very  nakedness  of  the  land  ; it  has  some- 
thing bold,  and  stern,  and  solitary  about  it. 
When  I have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich 
scenery  about  Edinburgh,  which  is  like  orna- 
mented garden  land,  I begin  to  wish  myself  back 
again  nThong  my  own  honest  gray  hills  ; and  if  I 
did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a year,  1 
think  I should  die  /” 

The  last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth, 
accompanied  with  a thump  on  the  ground  with  his 
staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed  his  heart 
was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tweed,- 
too,  as  a beautiful  stream  in  itself,  and  observed 
that  he  did  not  dislike  it  for  being  bare  of  trees, 
probably  from  having  been  much  of  an  angler  in 
his  time,  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  have  a 


stream  overhung  by  trees,  which  embarrass  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rod  and  line. 

I took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the 
associations  of  early  life,  for  my  disappointment 
in  respect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  I had 
been  so  accustomed  to  hills  crowned  with  forests, 
and  streams  breaking  their  way  through  a wilder- 
ness of  trees,  that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  land- 
scape were  apt  to  be  well  wooded. 

“ Aye,  and  that’s  the  great  charm  of  your 
country,”  cried  Scott.  “ You  love  the  forest  as  I 
do  the  heather — but  I would  not  have  you  think  1 
do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a great  woodland  pros- 
pect. There  is  nothing  I should  like  more  than 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  one  of  your  grand,  wild, 
original  forests  with  the  idea  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  untrodden  forest  around  me.  I once 
saw,  at  Leith,  an  immense  stick  of  timber,  just 
landed  from  America.  It  must  have  been  an 
enormous  tree  when  it  stood  on  its  native  soil,  at 
its  full  height,  and  with  all  its  branches.  I gazed 
at  it  with  admiration  ; it  seemed  like  one  of  the 
gigantic  obelisks  which  are  now  and  then  brought 
from  Egypt,  to  shame  the  pigmy  monuments  of 
Europe  ; and,  in  fact,  these  vast  aboriginal 
trees,  that  have  sheltered  the  Indians  before  the 
intrusion  of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments 
and  antiquities  of  your  country.” 

The  conversation  here  turned  upon  Campbell’s 
poem  of  “ Gertrude  of  Wyoming.”  as  illustrative 
of  the  poetic  materials  furnished  by  American 
scenery.  Scott  spoke  of  it  in  that  liberal  style 
in  which  I always  found  him  to  speak  of  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries.  He  cited  several 
passages  of  it  with  great  delight.  “ What  a pity 
it  is,”  said  he,  “that  Campbell  does  not  write 
more  and  oftener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his, 
genius.  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to 
the  skies  ; and  he  does  now  and  then  spread 
them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  re- 
sumes his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch 
away.  He  don’t  know  or  won’t  trust  his  own 
strength.  Even  when  he  has  done  a thing  well, 
he  has  often  misgivings  about  it.  He  left  out 
several  fine  passages  of  his  Lochiel,  but  I got 
him  to  restore  some  of  them.  Here  Scott  re- 
peated several  passages  in  a magnificent  style. 
“ What  a grand  idea  is  that,”  said  he,  “ about 
prophetic  boding,  or,  in  cpmmon  parlance, 
second  sight — 

‘ Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.’ 

It  is  a noble  thought,  and  nobly  expressed.  And 
there’s  that  glorious  little  poem,  too,  of  ‘ Hohen- 
linden  ; ’ after  he  had  written  it,  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  much  of  it,  but  considered  some  of  it 

‘ d d drum  and  trumpet  lines.’  I got  him  to 

recite  it  to  me,  and  I believe  that  the  delight  I 
felt  and  expressed  had  an  effect  in  inducing  him 
to  print  it.  The  fact  is,”  added  he,  “ Campbell 
is,  in  a manner,  a bugbear  to  himself.  The 
brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a detriment  to 
all  his  further  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow 
that  his  own  fame  casts  before  him.''' 

While  we  were  thus  chatting,  we  heard  the  re- 
port of  a gun  among  the  hills.  “ That’s  Walter, 
I think,”  said  Scott  ; “ he  has  finished  his  morn- 
ing’s studies,  and  is  out  with  his  gun.  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  had  met  with  the  black 
cock  ; if  so,  we  shall  have  an  addition  to  our 
larder,  for  Walter  is  a pretty  sure  shot.” 

I inquired  into  the  nature  of  Walter’s  studies. 
“ Faith,”  said  Scott,  “ I can’t  say  much  on  that 
head.  I am  not  over  bent  upon  making  prodigies 
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of  any  of  my  children.  As  to  Walter,  I taught 
him,  while  a boy,  to  ride,  and  shoot,  and  speak 
the  truth  ; as  to  the  other  parts  of  his  education, 
1 leave  them  to  a very  worthy  young  man,  the 
son  of  one  of  our  clergymen,  who  instructs  all 
my  children.” 

I afterward  became  acquainted  with  the  young 
man  in  question,  George  Thomson,  son  of  the 
minister  of  Melrose,  and  found  him  possessed  of 
much  learning,  intelligence,  and  modest  worth. 
He  used  to  come  every  day  from  his  father’s  re- 
sidence at  Melrose  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  young  folks,  and  occasionally  took  his  meals 
at  Abbotsford,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
Nature  had  cut  him  out,  Scott  used  to  say,  for  a 
stalwart  soldier,  for  he  was  tall,  vigorous,  active, 
and  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  but  accident  had 
marred  her  work,  the  loss  of  a limb  in  boyhood 
having  reduced  him  to  a wooden  leg.  He  was 
brought  up,  therefore,  for  the  Church,  whence 
he  was  occasionally  called  the  Dominie,  and  is 
supposed,  by  his  mixture  of  learning,  simplicity, 
and  amiable  eccentricity,  to  have  furnished  many 
traits  for  the  character  of  Dominie  Sampson.  I 
believe  he  often  acted  as  Scott’s  amanuensis, 
when  composing  his  novels.  With  him  the  young 
people  were  occupied  in  general  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  after  which  they  took  all  kinds 
of  healthful  recreations  in  the  open  air  ; for  Scott 
was  as  solicitous  to  strengthen  their  bodies  as 
their  minds. 

We  had  not  walked  much  further  before  we 
saw  the  two  Miss  Scotts  advancing  along  the  hill- 
side to  meet  us.  The  morning  studies  being 
over,  they  had  set  off  to  take  a ramble  on  the 
hills,  and  gather  heather  blossoms,  with  which  to 
decorate  their  hair  for  dinner.  As  they  came 
bounding  lightly  like  young  fawns,  and  their 
dresses  fluttering  in  the  pure  summer  breeze,  I 
was  reminded  of  Scott’s  own  description  of  his 
children  in  his  introduction  to  one  of  the  cantos 
of  Marmion — 

;l  My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild, 

As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 

Their  summer  gambols  tell  and  mourn, 

And  anxious  ask  will  spring  return, 

And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 

And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

“ Yes,  prattlers,  yes,  the  daisy’s  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 

Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  ; 

The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 

The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 

And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 

Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day.” 

As  they  approached,  the  dogs  all  sprang  forward 
and  gambolled  around  them.  They  played  with 
them  for  a time,  and  then  joined  us  with  counte- 
nances full  of  health  and  glee.  Sophia,  the  eld- 
est, was  the  most  lively  and  joyous,  having  much 
of  her  father’s  varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and 
seeming  to  catch  excitement  from  his  words  and 
looks.  Ann  was  of  quieter  mood,  rather  silent, 
owing,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  her  being 
some  years  younger. 


At  dinner  Scott  had  laid  by  his  half-rustic  dress, 
and  appeared  clad  in  black.  The  girls,  too,  in 
completing  their  toilet,  had  twisted  in  their  hair  the 
sprigs  of  purple  heather  which  they  had  gathered 


on  the  hillside,  and  looked  all  fresh  and  blooming 
from  their  breezy  walk. 

There  was  no  guest  at  dinner  but  myself. 
Around  the  taljle  were  two  or  three  dogs  in  at- 
tendance. ■ Maida,  the  old  stag-hound,  took  his 
seat  at  Scott’s  elbow,  looking  up  wistfully  in  his 
master’s  eye,  while  Finette,  the  pet  spaniel, 
placed  herself  near  Mrs.  Scott,  by  whom,  I soon 
perceived,  she  was  completely  spoiled. 

The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the 
merits  of  his  dogs,  Scott  spoke  with  great  feeling 
and  affection' of  his  favorite,  Camp,  who  is  de- 
picted by  his  side  in  the  earlier  engravings  of 
him.  He  talked  of  him  as  of  a real  friend  whom 
he  had  lost,  and  Sophia  Scott,  looking  up  archly 
in  his  face,  observed  that  Papa  shed  a few  tears 
when  poor  Camp  died.  I may  here  mention  an- 
other testimonial  of  Scott’s  fondness  for  his  dogs, 
and  his  humorous  mode  of  showing  it,  which  1 
subsequently  met  with.  Rambling  with  him  one 
morning  about  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  house, 
I observed  a small  antique  monument,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  in  Gothic  characters — 

“ Cy  git  le  preux  Percy.” 

(Here  lies  the  brave  Percy.) 

I paused,  supposing  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some 
stark  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  but  Scott  drew 
me  on,  “ Pooh  ! ” cried  he,  “ it’s  nothing  but  one 
of  the  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of  which  you’ll 
find  enough  hereabouts.”  I learnt  afterward  that 
it  was  the  grave  of  a favorite  greyhound. 

Among  the  other  important  and  privileged 
members  of  the  household  who  figured  in  attend- 
ance at  the  dinner,  was  a large  gray  cat,  who,  I 
observed,  was  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  tit- 
bits from  the  table.  This  sage  grimalkin  was  a 
favorite  of  both  master  and  mistress,  and  slept  at 
night  in  their  room  ; and  Scott  laughingly  ob- 
served, that  one  of  the  least  wise  parts  of  their 
establishment  was,  that  the  window  was  left  open 
at  night  for  puss  to  go  in  and  out.  The  cat  as- 
sumed a kind  of  ascendancy  among  the  quadru- 
peds— sitting  in  state  in  Scott’s  arm-chair,  and 
occasionally  stationing  himself  on  a chair  beside 
the  door,  as  if  to  review  his  subjects  as  they 
passed,  giving  each  dog  a cuff  beside  the  ears  as 
he  went  by.  This  clapper-clawing  was  ahvays 
taken  in  good  part ; it  appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
mere  act  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  grimalkin, 
to  remind  the  others  of  their  vassalage ; which 
they  acknowledged  by  the  most  perfect  acquies- 
cence. A general  harmony  prevailed  between 
sovereign  and  subjects,  and  they  would  all  sleep 
together  in  the  sunshine. 

Scott  was  full  of  anecdote  and  conversation 
during  dinner.  He  made  some  admirable  re- 
marks upon  the  Scottish  character,  and  spoke 
strongly  in  praise  of  the  quiet,  orderly,  honest 
conduct  of  his  neighbors,  which  one  would  hardly 
expect,  said  he,  from  the  descendants  of  moss 
troopers,  and  borderers,  in  a neighborhood  famed 
in  old  times  for  brawl  and  feud,  and  violence  of 
all  kinds.  He  said  he  had,  in  his  official  capacity 
of  sheriff,  administered  the  laws  for  a number  of 
years,  during  which  there  had  been  very  few 
trials.  The  old  feuds  and  local  interests,  and 
rivalries,  and  animosities  of  the  Scotch,  however, 
still  slept,  he  said,  in  their  ashes,  and  might 
easily  be  roused.  Their  hereditary  feeling  for 
names  was  still  great.  It  was  not  always  safe  to 
have  even  the  game  of  foot-ball  between  villages, 
the  old  clannish  spirit  was  too  apt  to  break  out. 
The  Scotch,  he  said,  were  more  revengeful  than 
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the  English ; they  carried  their  resentments 
longer,  and  would  sometimes  lay  them  by  for 
years,  but  would  be  sure  to  gratify  them  in  the 
end. 

The  ancient  jealousy  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lowlanders  still  continued  to  a certain 
degree,  the  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  an 
inferior  race,  less  brave  and  hardy-,  but  at  the 
same  time,  suspecting  them  of  a disposition  to 
take  airs  upon  themselves  under  the  idea  of 
superior  r&finement.  This  made  them  techy  and 
ticklish  company  for  a stranger  on  his  first  com- 
ing among  them  ; ruffling  up  and  putting  them- 
selves upon  their  mettle  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
so  that  he  had  in  a manner  to  quarrel  and  fight 
his  way  into  their  good  graces. 

He  instanced  a case  in  point  in  a brother  of 
Mungo  Park,  who  went  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
a wild  neighborhood  of  the  Highlands.  He  soon 
found  himself  considered  as  an  intruder,  and 
that  there  was  a disposition  among  these  cocks 
of  the  hills,  to  fix  a quarrel  on  him,  trusting  that, 
being  a Lowlander,  he  would  show  the  white 
feather. 

For  a time  he  bore  their  flings  and  taunts  with 
great  coolness,  until  one,  presuming  on  his  for- 
bearance, drew  forth  a dirk,  and  holding  it  be- 
fore him,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a weapon 
like  that  in  his  part  of  the  country.  Park,  who 
was  a Hercules  in  frame,  seized  the  dirk,  and, 
with  one  blow,  drove  it  through  an  oaken  table  : 
— “ Yes,”  replied  he,  “and  tell  your  friends  that 
a man  from  the  Lowlands  drove  it  where  the 
devil  himself  cannot  draw  it  out  again.”  All 
persons  were  delighted  with  the  feat,  and  the 
•words  that  accompanied  it.  They  drank  \Gth 
Park  to  a better  acquaintance,  and  were  stanch 
friends  ever  afterward. 


After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room, which  served  also  for  study  and  library. 
Against  the  wall  on  one  side  was  a long  writing- 
table,  with  drawers  ; surmounted  by  a small 
cabinet  of  polished  wood,  with  folding  doors 
richly  studded  with  brass  ornaments,  within 
which  Scott  kept  his  most  valuable  papers. 
Above  the  cabinet,  in  a kind  of  niche,  was  a 
complete  corslet  of  glittering  steel,  with  a closed 
helmet,  and  flanked  by  gauntlets  and  battle- 
axes.  Around  were  hung  trophies  and  relics  of 
various  kinds : a cimeter  of  Tippoo  Saib ; a 
Highland  broadsword  from  Flodden  Field  ; a pair 
of  Rippon  spurs  from  Bannockburn ; and  above 
all,  a gun  which  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  and 
bore  his  initials,  R.  M.  G.,  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  me  at  the  time,  as  it  was  understood 
Scott  was  actually  engaged  in  printing  a novel 
founded  on  the  story  of  that  famous  outlaw. 

On  each  side  of  the  cabinet  were  book-cases, 
well  stored  with  works  of  romantic  fiction  in  vari- 
ous languages,  many  of  them  rare  and  antiquated. 
This,  however,  was  merely  his  cottage  library, 
the  principal  part  of  his  books  being  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

From  this  little  cabinet  df  curiosities  Scott 
drew  forth  a manuscript  picked  up  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  containing  copies  of  several  songs 
popular  at  the  time  in  France.  The  paper  was 
dabbled  with  blood — “ the  very  life-blood,  very 
possibly,”  said  Scott,  “of  some  gay  young  officer, 
who  had  cherished  these  songs  as  a keepsake 
from  some  lady-love  in  Paris.” 

He  adverted,  in  a mellow  and  delightful  man- 


lier, to  the  little  half-gay,  half-melancholy,  cam- 
paigning song,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
General  Wolfe,  and  sung  by  him  at  the  mess 
table,  on  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  Quebec,  in 
which  he  fell  so  gloriously  : 

“ Why,  soldiers,  why, 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 

Why,  soldiers,  why, 

Whose  business  ’tis  to  die  ! 

For  should  next  campaign 

Send  us  to  him  who  made  us,  boys. 

We’re  free  from  pain  : 

But  should  we  remain, 

A bottle  and  kind  landlady 
Makes  all  well  again.”  • 

“ So,”  added  he,  “ the  poor  lad  who  fell  at 
Waterloo,  in  all  probability,  had  been  singing 
these  songs  in  his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  thinking  of  the  fair  dame  who  had  taught  him 
them,  and  promising  himself,  should  he  outlive 
the  campaign,  to  return  to  her  all  glorious  from 
the  wars.” 

I find  since  that  Scott  published  translations  of 
these  songs  among  some  of  his  smaller  poems. 

The  evening  passed  away  delightfully  in  this 
quaint-looking  apartment,  half  study,  half  draw- 
ing-room. Scott  read  several  passages  from  the 
old  romance  of  “ Arthur,”  with  a fine,  deep  sonor- 
ous voice,  and  a gravity  of  tone  that  seemed  to 
suit  the  antiquated,  black-letter  volume.  It  was 
a rich  treat  to  hear  such  a work,  read  by  such  a 
person,  and  in  such  a place  ; and  his  appearance 
as  he  sat  reading,  in  a large  armed  chair,  with  his 
favorite  hound  Maida  at  his  feet,  and  surrounded 
by  books  and  relics,  and  border  trophies,  would 
have  formed  an  admirable  and  most  character- 
istic picture. 

While  Scott  was  reading,  the  sage  grimalkin, 
already  mentioned,  had  taken  his  seat  in  a chair 
beside  the  fire,  and  remained  with  fixed  eye  and 
grave  demeanor,  as  if  listening  to  the  reader.  I 
observed  to  Scott  that  his  cat  seemed  to  have  a 
black-letter  taste  in  literature. 

“ Ah,”  said  he,  “ these  cats  are  a very  mysteri- 
ous kind  of  folk.  There  is  always  more  passing 
in  their  minds  than  we  are  aware  of.  It  comes  no 
doubt  from  their  being  so  familiar  with  witches 
and  warlocks.”  He  went  on  to  tell  a little  story 
about  a gude  man  who  was  returning  to  his  cot- 
tage one  night,  when,  in  a lonely  out-of-the-way 
place,  he  met  with  a funeral  procession  of  cats  all 
in  mourning,  bearing  one  of  their  race  to  the  grave 
in  a coffin  covered  with  a black  velvet  pall.  The 
worthy  man,  astonished  and  half-frightened  at  so 
strange  a pageant,  hastened  home  and  told  what 
he  had  seen  to  his  wife  and  children.  Scarce  had 
he  finished,  when  a great  black  cat  that  sat  be- 
side the  fire  raised  himself  up,  exclaimed  “ Then 
I am  king  of  the  cats!”  and  vanished  up  the 
chimney.  The  funeral  seen  by  the  gude  man,  was 
one  of  the  cat  dynasty. 

“ Our  grimalkin  here,”  added  Scott,  “ some- 
times reminds  me  of  the  story,  by  the  airs  of 
sovereignty  which  he  assumes ; and  I am  apt  to 
treat  him  with  respect  from  the  idea  that  he  may 
be  a great  prince  incog.,  and  may  some  time  or 
other  come  to  the  throne.” 

In  this  way  Scott  would  make  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  even  the  dumb  animals  about 
him  subjects  for  humorous  remark  or  whimsical 
story. 

Our  evening  was  enlivened  also  by  an  occa- 
sional song  from  Sophia  Scott,  at  the  request 
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of  her  father.  She  never  wanted  to  be  asked 
twice,  but  complied  frankly  and  cheerfully.  Her 
songs  were  all  Scotch,  sung  without  any  accom- 
paniment, in  a simple  manner,  but  with  great 
spirit  and  expression,  and  in  their  native  dialects, 
which  gave  them  an  additional  charm.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  her  carol  off  in  sprightly  style, 
and  with  an  animated  air,  some  of  those  generous- 
spirited  old  Jacobite  songs,  once  current  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  in 
which  he  is  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
“ The  Young  Chevalier.” 

These  songs  were  much  relished  by  Scott,  not- 
withstanding his  loyalty ; for  the  unfortunate 
“ Chevalier”  has  always  been  a hero  of  romance 
with  him,  as  he  has  with  many  other  staunch  ad- 
herents to  the  House  of  Hanover,  now  that  the 
Stuart  line  has  lost  all  its  terrors.  In  speaking  on 
the  subject,  Scott  mentioned  as  a curious  fact, 
that,  among  the  papers  of  the  “ Chevalier,”  which 
had  been  submitted  by  government  to  his  inspec- 
tion, he  had  found  a memorial  to  Charles  from 
some  adherents  in  America,  dated  1778,  propos- 
ing to  set  up  his  standard  in  the  back  settlements. 
I regret  that,  at  the  time,  I did  not  make  more 
particular  inquiries  of  Scott  on  the  subject  ; the 
document  in  question,  however,  in  all  probability, 
still  exists  among  the  Pretender’s  papers,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Scott  related  the 
story  of  a whimsical  picture  hanging  in  the  room, 
which  had  been  drawn  for  him  by  a lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  It  represented  the  doleful  per- 
plexity of  a wealthy  and  handsome  young  Eng- 
lish knight  of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a border  foray,  had  been  captured  and  carried 
off  to  the  castle  of  a hard-headed  and  high- 
handed old  baron.  The  unfortunate  youth  was 
thrown  into  a dungeon,  and  a tall  gallows  erected 
before  the  castle  gate  for  his  execution.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  was  brought  into  the  castle  hall 
where  the  grim  baron  was  seated  in  state,  with  his 
warriors  armed  to  the  teeth  around  him,  and  was 
given  his  choice,  either  to  swing  on  the  gibbet  or 
to  marry  the  baron’s  daughter.  The  last  may  be 
thought  an  easy  alternative,  but  unfortunately, 
the  baron’s  young  lady  was  hideously  ugly,  with 
a mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  so  that  not  a suitor  was  to 
be  had  for  her,  either  for  love  or  money,  and  she 
was  known  throughout  the  border  country  by  the 
name  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag!  » 

The  picture  in  question  represented  the  un- 
happy dilemma  of  the  handsome  youth.  Before 
him  sat  the  grim  baron,  with  a face  worthy  of  the 
father  of  such  a daughter,  and  looking  daggers 
and  rat’s-bane.  On  one  side  of  him  was  Muckle- 
rnouthed  Mag,  with  an  amorous  smile  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  her  countenance,  and  a leer 
enough  to  turn  a man  to  stone ; on  the  other  side 
was  the  father  confessor,  a sleek  friar,  jogging 
the  youth’s  elbow,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows, 
seen  in  perspective  through  the  open  portal. 

The  story  goes,  that  after  long  laboring  in 
mind,  between  the  altar  and  the  halter,  the  love 
of  life  prevailed,  and  the  youth  resigned  himself 
to  the  charms  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag.  Con- 
trary to  all  the  probabilities  of  romance,  the 
match  proved  a happy  one.  The  baron’s  daugh- 
ter, if  not  beautiful,  was  a most  exemplary  wife  ; 
her  husband  was  never  troubled  with  any  of 
those  doubts  and  jealousies  which  sometimes  mar 
the  happiness  of  connubial  life,  and  was  made 
the  father  of  a fair  and  undoubtedly  legitimate 
line,  which  still  flourishes  on  the  border. 

I give  but  a faint  outline  of  the  story  from 


vague  recollection  ; it  may,  perchance,  be  more 
richly  related  elsewhere,  by  some  one  who  maj 
retain  something  of  the  delightful  humor  with 
which  Scott  recounted  it. 

When  I'retired  for  the  night,  I found  it  almost 
impossible  to  sleep  ; the  idea  of  being  under  the 
roof  of  Scott ; of  being  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  region  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  the  favorite  scene 
of  romantic  fiction  ; and  above  all,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  ramble  I had  taken,  the  company  in 
which  I had  taken  it,  and  the  conversation  which 
had  passed,  all  fermented  in  my  mind,  and 
nearly  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow. 


On  the  following  morning,  the  sun  darted  his 
beams  from  over  the  hills  through  the  low  lattice 
window.  I rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  looked  out 
between  the  branches  of  eglantine  which  over- 
hung the  casement.  To  my  surprise  Scott  was 
already  up  and  forth,  seated  on  a fragment  of 
stone,  and  chatting  with  the  workmen  employed 
on  the  new  building.  I had  supposed,  after  the 
time  he  had  wasted  upon  me  yesterday,  he  would 
be  closely  occupied  this  morning,  but  he  ap- 
peared like  a man  of  leisure,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  amuse  himself. 

I soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him.  He 
talked  about  his  proposed  plans  of  Abbotsford  ; 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  could  he  have 
contented  himself  with  his  delightful  little  vine- 
covered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and 
hospitable  style,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  The  great  pile  of  Abbotsford,  with  the 
huge  expense  it  entailed  upon  him,  of  servants, 
retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a drain 
upon  his  purse,  a tax  upon  his  exertions,  and  a 
weight  upon  his  mind,  that  finally  crushed  him. 

As  yet,  however,  all  was  in  embryo  and  per- 
spective, and  Scott  pleased  himself  with  pictur- 
ing out  his  future  residence,  as  he  would  one  of 
the  fanciful  creations  of  his  own  romances.  “ It 
was  one  of  his  air  castles,”  he  said,  “which  he 
was  reducing  to  solid  stone  and  mortar.”  About 
the  place  were  strewed  various  morsels  from  the 
ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incor- 
porated in  his  mansion.  He  had  already  con- 
structed out  of  similar  materials  a kind  of  Gothic 
shrine  over  a spring,  and  had  surmounted  it  by  a 
small  stone  cross. 

Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  which  lay 
scattered  before  us,  was  a most  quaint  and 
antique  little  lion,  either  of  red  stone,  or 
painted  red,  which  hit  my  fancy.  I forget  whose 
cognizance  it  was  ; but  I shall  never  forget  the 
delightful  observations  concerning  old  Melrose  to 
which  it  accidentally  gave  rise. 

The  Abbey  was  evidently  a pile  that  called  up 
all  Scott’s  poetic  and  romantic  feelings  ; and  one 
to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  attached  by  the 
most  fanciful  and  delightful  of  his  early  associa- 
tions. He  spoke  of  it,  I may  say,  with  affection. 
“ There  is  no  telling,”  said  he,  “ what  treasures 
are  hid  in  that  glorious  old  pile.  It  is  a famous 
place  for  antiquarian  plunder  ; there  are  such 
rich  bits  of  old  time  sculpture  for  the  architect, 
and  old  time  story  for  the  poet.  There  is  as  rare 
picking  in  it  as  a Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same 
taste — the  mouldier  the  better.” 

He  went  on  to  mention  circumstances  of 
“mighty  import”  connected  with  the  Abbey, 
which  had  never  been  touched,  and  which  had 
even  escaped  the  researches  of  Johnny  Bower. 
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The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scotland, 
had  been  buried  in  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  Bruce’s  pious  and  chivalrous  request 
in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  heart  might  be  car 
ried  to  the  Holy  Land  and  placed  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  of  pilgrimage  ; 
and  of  the  loyal  expedition  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
to  convey  the  . glorious  relic.  Much  might  be 
made,  he  said,  out  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  James 
in  that  adventurous  age  ; of  his  fortunes  in  Spain, 
and  his  death  in  a crusade  against  the  Moors  ; 
with  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  heart  of 
Robert  Bruce,  until  it  was  brought  back  to  its 
native  land,  and  enshrined  within  the  holy  walls 
of  old  Melrose. 

As  Scott  sat  on  a stone  talking  in  this  way,  and 
knocking  with  his  staff  against  the  little  red  lion 
which  lay  prostrate  before  him,  his  gray  eyes 
twinkled  beneath  his  shagged  eyebrows  ; scenes, 
images,  incidents,  kept  breaking  upon  his  mind 
as  he  proceeded,  mingled  with  touches  of  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural  as  connected  with 
the  heart  of  Bruce.  It  seemed  as  if  a poem  or 
romance  were  breaking  vaguely  on  his  imagina- 
tion. That  he  subsequently  contemplated  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  with  his  favorite  ruin  of  Melrose,  is  evident 
from  his  introduction  to  “The  Monastery  ; ” and 
it  is  a pity  that  he  never  succeeded  in  following 
out  these  shadowy,  but  enthusiastic  conceptions. 

A summons  to  breakfast  broke  off  our  con- 
versation, when  I begged  to  recommend  to  Scott’s 
attention  my  friend  the  little  red  lion,  who  had 
led  to  such  an  interesting  topic,  and  hoped  he 
might  receive  some  niche  or  station  in  the  future 
castle,  worthy  of  his  evident  antiquity  and  ap- 
parent dignity.  Scott  assured  me,  with  comic 
gravity,  that  the  valiant  little  lion  should  be  most 
honorably  entertained  ; I hope,  therefore,  that  he 
still  flourishes  at  Abbotsford. 

Before  dismissing  the  theme  of  the  relics  from 
the  Abbey,  I will  mention  another,  illustrative  of 
Scott’s  varied  humors.  This  was  a human  skull, 
which  had  probably  belonged  of  yore  to  one  of 
those  jovial  friars,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
old  border  ballad  : 

“ O the  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kale 
Oil  Fridays,  when  they  fasted  ; 

They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 

As  long  as  their  neighbors  lasted.” 

This  skull  he  had  caused  to  be  cleaned  and  var- 
nished, and  placed  it  on  a chest  of  drawers  in  his 
chamber,  immediately  opposite  his  bed;  where  I 
have  seen  it,  grinning  most  dismally.  It  was  an 
object  of  great  awe  and  horror  to  the  superstitious 
housemaids  ; and  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  thei/  apprehensions.  Sometimes,  in  chang- 
ing his  dress,  he  would  leave  his  neck-cloth  coiled 
round  it  like  a turban,  and  none  of  the  “ lasses” 
dared  to  remove  it.  It  was  a matter  of  great 
wonder  and  speculation  among  them  that  the 
laird  should  have  such  an  “ awsome  fancy  for  an 
auld  girning  skull.” 

At  breakfast  that  morning  Scott  gave  an 
amusing  account  of  a little  Highlander  called 
Campbell  of  the  North,  who  had  a lawsuit  of 
many  years’  standing  with  a nobleman  in  his 
neighborhood  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
estates.  It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  little 
man’s  life  ; the  running  theme  of  all  his  conver- 
sations ; he  used  to  detail  all  the  circumstances 
at  full  length  to  everybody  he  met,  and,  to  aid 
him  in  his  description  of  the  premises,  and  make 


his  story  “ mair  preceese,”  he  had  a great  map 
made  of  his  estate,  a huge  roll  several  feet  long, 
which  he  used  to  carry  about  on  his  shoulder. 
Campbell  was  a long-bodied,  but  short  and 
bandy-legged  little  man,  always  clad  in  the 
Highland  garb  ; and  as  he  went  about  with  this 
great  roll  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  little  legs 
curving  like  a pair  of  parentheses  below  his  kilt, 
he  was  an  odd  figure  to  behold.  He  was  like 
little  David  shouldering  the  spear  of  Goliath, 
which  was  “ like  unto  a weaver’s  beam.” 

Whenever  sheep-shearing  was  over,  Campbell 
used  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  attend  to  his 
lawsuit.  At  the  inns  he  paid  double  for  all  his 
rpeals  and  his  night’s  lodgings,  telling  the  land- 
lords to  keep  it  in  mind  until  his  return,  so  that 
he  might  come  back  that  way  at  free  cost ; for 
he  knew,  he  said,  that  he  would  spend  all  his 
money  among  the  lawyers  at  Edinburgh,  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  secure  a retreat  home  again. 

On  one  of  his  visits  he  called  upon  his  lawyer, 
but  was  told  he  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady 
was.  “ It’s  just  the  same  thing,”  said  little 
Campbell.  On  being  shown  into  the  parlor,  he 
unrolled  his  map,  stated  his  case  at  full  length, 
and,  having  gone  through  with  his  story,  gave 
her  the  customary  fee.  She  would  have  de- 
clined it,  but  he  insisted  on  her  taking  it.  “ I 
ha’ had  just  as  much  pleasure,”  said  he,  “ in  tell- 
ing the  whole  tale  to  you,  as  I should  have  had 
in  telling  it  to  your  husband,  and  I believe  full 
as  much  profit.” 

The  last  time  he  saw  Scott,  he  told  him  he 
believed  he  and  the  laird  were  near  a settlement, 
as  they  agreed  to  within  a few  miles  of  the 
boundary.  If  I recollect  right,  Scott  added  that 
he  advised  the  little  man  to  consign  his  cause 
and  his  map  to  the  care  of  “ Slow  Willie  Mow- 
bray,” of  tedious  memory,  an  Edinburgh  worthy, 
much  employed  by  the  country  people,  for  he 
tired  out  everybody  in  office  by  repeated  visits 
and  drawling,  endless  prolixity,  and  gained  every 
suit  by  dint  of  boring. 

These  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which 
abounded  in  Scott’s  conversation,  rose  naturally 
out  of  the  subject,  and  were  perfectly  unforced  ; 
though,  in  thus  relating  them  in  a detached  way, 
without  the  observations  or  circumstances  which 
led  to  them,  and  which  have  passed  from  my  re- 
collection, they  want  their  setting  to  give  them 
proper  relief.  They  will  serve,  however,  to  show 
the  natural  play  of  his  mind,  in  its  familiar  moods, 
and  its  fecundity  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
detail. 

His  daughter  Sophia  and  his  son  Charles  were 
those  of  his  family  who  seemed  most  to  feel 
and  understand  his  humors,  and  to  take  delight 
in  his  conversation.  Mrs.  Scott  did  not  always 
pay  the  same  attention,  and  would  now  and  then 
make  a casual  remark  which  would  operate  a 
little  like  a damper.  Thus,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  when  Dominie  Thompson,  the  tutor, 
was  present,  Scott  was  going  on  with  great  glee 
to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  laird  of  Macnab, 
“ who,  poor  fellow,”  premised  he,  “ is  dead  and 
gone — ” “ Why,  Mr.  Scott,”  exclaimed  the 

good  lady,  “ Macnab’s  not  dead,  is  he  ? ” “ Faith, 
my  dear,”  replied  Scott,  with  humorous  gravity, 
“ if  he’s  not  dead  they’ve  done  him  great  injus- 
tice— for  they’ve  buried  him.” 

The  joke  passed  harmless  and  unnoticed  by 
Mrs.  Scott,  but  hit  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he 
had  raised  a cup  of  tea  to  his  lips,  causing  a 
burst  of  laughter  which  sent  half  of  the  contents 
about  the  table. 
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After  breakfast,  Scott  was  occupied  for  some 
time  correcting  proof-sheets  which  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  mail.  The  novel  of  Rob  Roy,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
press,  and  I supposed  them  to  be  the  proof- 
sheets  of  that  work.  The  authorship  of  the 
Waverley  novels  was  still  a matter  of  conjecture 
and  uncertainty  ; though  few  doubted  their  being 
principally  written  by  Scott.  One  proof  to  me 
of  his  being  the  author,  was  that  he  never  ad- 
verted to  them.  A man  so  fond  of  anything 
Scottish,  and  anything  relating  to  national  his- 
tory or  local  legend,  could  not  have  been  mute 
respecting  such  productions,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten by  another.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  ; he  was  continually 
reciting  scraps  of  border  songs,  or  relating  anec- 
dotes of  border  story.  With  respect  to  his  own 
poems,  and  their  merits,  however,  he  was  mute, 
and  while  with  him  I observed  a scrupulous 
silence  on  the  subject. 

I may  here  mention  a singular  fact,  of  which  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time,  that  Scott  was  very  re- 
served with  his  children  respecting  his  own 
writings,  and  was  even  disinclined  to  their  read- 
ing his  romantic  poems.  I learnt  this,  some 
time  after,  from  a passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  me,  adverting  to  a set  of  the  American  minia- 
ture edition  of  his  poems,  which,  on  my  return  to 
England,  I forwarded  to  one  of  the  young  ladies. 
“ In  my  hurry,”  writes  he,  “I  have  not  thanked 
you,  in  Sophia’s  name,  for  the  kind  attention 
which  furnished  her  with  the  American  volumes. 
I am  not  quite  sure  I can  add  my  own,  since  you 
have  made  her  acquainted  with  much  more  of 
papa’s  folly  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
learned ; for  I have  taken  special  care  they 
should  never  see  any  of  these  things  during  their 
.earlier  years.” 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  When 
Scott  had  got  through  his  brief  literary  occupa- 
tion, we  set  out  on  a ramble.  The  young  ladies 
started  to  accompany  us,  but  they  had  not  gone 
far,  when  they  met  a poor  old  laborer  and  his 
distressed  family,  and  turned  back  to  take  them 
to  the  house,  and  relieve  them. 

On  passing  the  bounds  of  Abbotsford,  we  came 
upon  a bleak-looking  farm,  with  a forlorn,  crazy 
old  manse,  or  farm-house,  standing  in  naked  deso- 
lation. This,  however,  Scott  told  me,  was  an 
ancient  hereditary  property  called  Lauckend, 
about  as  valuable  as  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  con- 
ferred an  hereditary  dignity  upon  its  proprietor, 
who  was  a laird,  and,  though  poor  as  a rat, 
prided  himself  upon  his  ancient  blood,  and  the 
standing  of  his  house.  He  was  accordingly 
called  Lauckend,  according  to  the  Scottish  cus- 
tom of  naming  a man  after  his  family  estate,  but 
he  was  more  generally  known  through  the  country 
round  by  the  name  of  Lauckie  Long  Legs,  from 
the  length  of  his  limbs.  While  Scott  was  giving 
this  account  of  him,  we  saw  him  at  a distance 
striding  along  one  of  his  fields,  with  his  plaid 
fluttering  about  him,  and  he  seemed  well  to  de- 
serve his  appellation,  for  he  looked  all  legs  and 
tartan. 

Lauckie  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his 
neighborhood.  Scott  told  me  that  on  returning  to 
Abbotsford  from  his  visit  to  France,  immediately 
after  the  war,  he  was  called  on  by  his  neighbors 
generally  to  inquire  after  foreign  parts.  Among 
the  number  came  Lauckie  Long  Legs  and  an  old 
brother  as  ignorant  as  himself  They  had  many 
inquiries  to  make  about  the  French,  whom  they 


seemed  to  consider  some  remote  and  semi-barbar- 
ous horde — “ And  what  like  are  thae  barbarians 
in  their  own  country  ?”  said  Lauckie,  “ can  they 
write  ? — can  they  cipher?”  He  was  quite  aston- 
ished to  le’arn  that  they  were  nearly  as  much  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  the  gude  folks  of  Ab- 
botsford. 

After  living  for  a long  time  in  single  blessed- 
ness, Lauckie  all  at  once,  and  not  long  before 
my  visit  to  the  neighborhood,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  get  married.  The  neighbors  were  all 
surprised  ; but  the  family  connection,  who  were 
as  proud  as  they  were  poor,  were  grievously 
scandalized,  for  they  thought  the  young  woman 
on  whom  he  had  set  his  mind  quite  beneath  him. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  remonstrated 
on  the  misalliance  he  was  about  to  make  ; he  was 
not  to  be  swayed  from  his  determination.  Array- 
ing himself  in  his  best,  and  saddling  a gaunt 
steed  that  might  have  rivalled  Rosinante,  and 
placing  a pillion  behind  his  saddle,  he  departed 
to  wed  and  bring  home  the  humble  lassie  who 
was  to  be  made  mistress  of  the  venerable  hovel 
of  Lauckend,  and  who  lived  in  a village  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed. 

A small  event  of  the  kind  makes  a great  stir  in 
a little  quiet  country  neighborhood.  The  word 
soon  circulated  through  the  village  of  Melrose, 
and  the  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  that  Lauckie 
Long  Legs  had  gone  over  the  Tweed  to  fetch 
home  his  bride.  All  the  good  folks  assembled  at 
the  bridge  to  await  his  return.  Lauckie,  however, 
disappointed  them  ; for  he  crossed  the  river  at  a 
distant  ford,  and  conveyed  his  bride  safe  to  his 
mansion  without  being  perceived. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  relate  the  fate  of  poor  Lauckie,  as  it  was 
communicated  to  me  a year  or  two  afterward  in 
letter  by  Scott.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  had  no  longer  any  peace,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant intermeddling  of  his  relations,  who  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way,  but 
endeavored  to  set  him  at  variance  with  his  wife. 
Lauckie  refused  to  credit  any  of  their  stories  to 
her  disadvantage ; but  the  incessant  warfare  he 
had  to  wage  in  defence  of  her  good  name,  wore 
out  both  flesh  and  spirit.  His  last  conflict  was 
with  his  own  brothers,  in  front  of  his  paternal 
mansion.  A furious 'scolding  match  took  place 
between  them  ; Lauckie  made  a vehement  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  favor  of  her  immaculate  hon- 
esty, and  then  fell  dead  at  the  threshold  of  his 
own  door.  His  person,  his  character,  his  name, 
his  story,  and  his  fate,  entitled  him  to  be  immor- 
talized in  one  of  Scott’s  novels,  and  I looked  to 
recognize  him  in  some  of  the  succeeding  works 
from  his  pen  ; but  I looked  in  vain. 


After  passing  by  the  domains  of  honest  Lauckie, 
Scott  pointed  out,  at  a distance,  the  Eildon 
stone.  There  in  ancient  days  stood  the  Eildon 
tree,  beneath  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  dealt  forth  his  pro- 
phecies, some  of  which  still  exist  in  antiquated 
ballads. 

Here  we  turned  up  a little  glen  with  a small 
burn  or  brook  whimpering  and  dashing  along  it, 
making  an  occasional  waterfall,  and  overhung  in 
some  places  with  mountain  ash  and  weeping 
birch.  We  are  now,  said  Scott,  treading  classic, 
or  rather  fairy  ground.  This  is  the  haunted  glen 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  where  he  met  with  the 
queen  of  fairy  land,  and  this  the  bogle  burn,  or 
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goblin  brook,  along  which  she  rode  on  her  dap- 
ple-g-ay  palfrey,  with  silver  bells  ringing  at  the 
‘bridle. 

“Here,”  said  he,  pausing,  “is  Huntley  Bank, 
on  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  lay  musing  and 
sleeping  when  he  saw,  or  dreamt  he  saw,  the 
queen  of  Elfland  : 

“ True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank  ; 

A ferlie  he  spied  wi’  his  e’e  ; 

And  there  he  saw  a ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tree. 

“ Her  skirt  was  o’  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o’  the  velvet  fyne  ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse’s  mane 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine.” 

Here  Scott  repeated  several  of  the  stanzas  and 
recounted  the  circumstance  of  Thomas  the  Rhy- 
mer’s interview  with  the  fairy,  and  his  being 
transported  by  her  to  fairy  land — 

“ And  til  seven  years  were  gone  and  past. 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen.” 

t 

“ It  is  a fine  old  story,”  said  he,  “ and  might  be 
wrought  up  into  a capital  tale.” 

Scott  continued  on,  leading  the  way  as  usual, 
and  limping  up  the  wizard  glen,  talking  as  he 
went,  but,  as  his  back  was  toward  me,  I could 
only  hear  the  deep  growling  tones  of  his  voice, 
like  the  low  breathing  of  an  organ,  without  dis- 
tinguishing the  words,  until  pausing,  and  turning 
his  face  toward  me,  I found  he  was  reciting  some 
scrap  of  border  minstrelsy  about  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  This  was  continually  the  case  in  my 
rumblings  with  him  about  this  storied  neighbor- 
hood. His  mind  was  fraught  with  the  traditionary 
fictions  connected  with  every  object  around  him, 
and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  as  he  went,  ap- 
parently as  much  for  his  own  gratification  as  for 
that  of  his  companion. 

“ Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 

But  had  its  legend  or  its  song.” 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with 
a Scottish  accent,  and  with  somewhat  of  the 
Northumbrian  “ burr,”  which,  to  my  mind,  gave 
a doric  strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution. 
His  recitation  of  poetry  was,  at  times,  magnifi- 
cent. 

I think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ramble  that 
my  friend  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  got  into 
a bad  scrape.  The  dogs  were  beating  about  the 
glens  and  fields  as  usual,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  out  of  sight,  when  we  heard  a barking  at 
some  distance  to  the  left.  Shortly  after  we  saw 
some  sheep  scampering  on  the  hills,  with  the 
dogs  after  them.  Scott  applied  to  his  lips  the 
ivory  whistle,  always  hanging  at  his  button-hole, 
and  soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Ham- 
let. Hastening  up  a bank  which  commanded  a 
view  along  a fold  or  hollow  of  the  hills,  we  beheld 
the  sable  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the 
bleeding  body  of  a sheep.  The  carcass  was  still 
warm,  the  throat  bore  marks  of  the  fatal  grip, 
and  Hamlet’s  muzzle  was  stained  with  blood. 
Never  was  culprit  more  completely  caught  in 
flagrante  delicto.  I supposed  the  doom  of  poor 
Hamlet  to  be  sealed  ; for  no  higher  offence  can 
be  committed  by  a dog  in  a country  abounding 
with  sheep-walks.  Scott,  however,  had  a greater 
value  for  his  dogs  than  for  his  sheep.  They  were 


his  companions  and  friends.  Hamlet,  too,  though 
an  irregular,  impertinent  kind  of  youngster,  was 
evidently  a favorite.  He  would  not  for  some  time 
believe  it  could  be  he  who  had  killed  the  sheep. 
It  must  have  been  some  cur  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  had  made  off  on  our  approach,  and  left  poor 
Hamlet  in  the  lurch.  Proofs,  however,  wye  too 
strong,  and  Hamlet  was  generally  condemned. 
“ Well,  well,”  said  Scott,  “ it’s  partly  my  own 
fault.  I have  given  up  coursing  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  poor  dog  has  had  no  chance  after 
game  to  take  the  fire  edge  off  of  him.  If  he  was 
put  after  a hare  occasionally  he  never  would 
meddle  with  sheep.” 

I understood,  afterward,  that  Scott  actually 
got  a pony,  and  went  out  now  and  then  coursing 
with  Hamlet,  who,  in  consequence,  showed  no 
further  inclination  for  mutton. 


A further  stroll  among  the  hills  brought  us  to 
what  Scott  pronounced  the  remains  of  a Roman 
camp,  and  as  we  sat  upon  a hillock  which  had 
once  formed  a part  of  the  ramparts,  he  pointed 
out  the  traces  of  the  lines  and  bulwarks,  and  the 
praetorium,  and  showed  a knowledge  of  castram- 
atation  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  anti- 
quarian Oldbuck  himself.  Indeed,  various  cir- 
cumstances that  I observed  about  Scott  during 
my  visit,  concurred  to  persuade  me  that  many  of 
the  antiquarian  humors  of  Monkbarns  were  taken 
from  his  own  richly  compounded  character,  and 
that  some  of  the  scenes  and  personages  of  that 
admirable  novel  were  furnished  by  his  immediate 
neighborhood. 

He  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  a noted 
pauper  named  Andrew  Gemmells,  or  Gammel, 
as  it  was  pronounced,  who  had  once  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  Galla  Water,  immediately  op- 
posite Abbotsford,  and  whom  he  had  seen  and 
talked  and  joked  with  when  a boy  ; and  I in- 
stantly recognized  the  likeness  of  that  mirror  of 
philosophic  vagabonds  and  Nestor  of  beggars, 
Edie  Ochiltree.  I was  on  the  point  of  pronounc- 
ing the  name  and  recognizing  the  portrait,  when 
I recollected  the  incognito  observed  by  Scott 
with  respect  to  his  novels,  and  checked  myself ; 
but  it  was  one!  among  many  things  that  tended 
to  convince  me  of  his  authorship. 

His  picture  of  Andrew  Gemmells  exactly  ac- 
corded with  that  of  Edie  as  to  his  height,  car- 
riage, and  soldier-like  air,  as  well  as  his  arch  and 
sarcastic  humor.  His  home,  if  home  he  had,  was 
at  Galashiels  ; but  he  went  “daundering”  about 
the  country,  along  the  green  shaws  and  beside 
the  burns,  and  was  a kind  of  walking  chronicle 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed,  the  Ettrick, 
and  the  Yarrow  ; carrying  the  gossip  from  house 
to  house,  commenting  on  the  inhabitants  and 
their  concerns,  and  never  hesitating  to  give  them 
a dry  rub  as  to  any  of  their  faults  or  follies. 

A shrewd  beggar  like  Andrew  Gemmells,  Scott 
added,  who  could  sing  the  old  Scotch  airs,  tell 
stories  and  traditions,  and  gossip  away  the  long 
winter  evenings,  was  by  no  means  an  unwelcome 
visitor  at  a lonely  manse  or  cottage.  The  chil- 
dren would  run  to  welcome  him,  and  place  his 
stool  in  a warm  corner  of  the  ingle  nook,  and  the 
old  folks  would  receive  him  as  a privileged  guest. 

As  to  Andrew,  he  looked  upon  them  all  as  a 
parson  does  upon  his  parishioners,  and  consid- 
ered the  alms  he  received  as  much  his  due  as  the 
other  does  his  titles.  “ I rather  think,”  added 
Scott,  “Andrew  considered  himself  more  of  a 
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gentleman  than  those  who  toiled  for  a living,  and 
that  he  secretly  looked  down  upon  the  pains- 
taking peasants  that  fed  and  sheltered  him.” 

He  had  derived  his  aristocratical  notions  in 
some  degree  from  being  admitted  occasionally  to 
a precarious  sociability  with  some  of  the  small 
country  gentry,  who  were  sometimes  in  want  of 
company  to  help  while  away  the  time.  With 
these  Andrew  would  now  and  then  play  at  cards 
and  dice,  and  he  never  lacked  “ siller  in  pouch” 
to  stake  on  a game,  which  he  did  with  a perfect 
air  of  a man  to  whom  money  was  a matter  of 
little  moment,  and  no  one  could  lose  his  money 
with  more  gentlemanlike  coolness. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  admitted  him  to 
this  familiarity,  was  old  John  Scott  of  Galla,  a 
man  of  family,  who  inhabited  his  paternal  man- 
sion of  Torwoodlee.  Some  distinction  of  rank, 
however,  was  still  kept  up.  The  laird  sat  on  the 
inside  of  the  window  and  the  beggar  on  the  out- 
side, and  they  played  cards  on  the  sill. 

Andrew  now  and  then  told  the  laird  a piece  of 
his  mind  very  freely  ; especially  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  sold  some  of  his  paternal  lands  to 
build  himself  a larger  house  with  the  proceeds. 
The  speech  of  honest  Andrew  smacks  of  the 
shrewdness  of  Edie  Ochiltree. 

“ It’s  a’  varra  weel — it’s  a ’ varra  weel,  Tor- 
woodlee,” said  he  ; “ but  who  would  ha’  thought 
that  your  father’s  son  would  ha’  sold  two  gude 
estates  to  build  a shaw’s  (cuckoo’s)  nest  on  the 
side  of  a hill  ? ” 


That  day  there  was  an  arrival  at  Abbotsford  of 
two  English  tourists  ; one  a gentleman  of  fortune 
and  landed  estate,  the  other  a young  clergy- 
man whom  he  appeared  to  have  under  his  pat- 
ronage, and  to  have  brought  with  him  as  a travel- 
ling companion. 

The  patron  was  one  of  those  well-bred,  com- 
monplace gentlemen  with  which  England  is  over- 
run. He  had  great  deference  for  Scott,  and 
endeavored  to  acquit  himself  learnedly  in  his 
company,  aiming  continually  at  abstract  disquisi- 
tions, for  which  Scott  had  little  relish.  The  con- 
versation of  the  latter,  as  usual,  was  studded 
with  anecdotes  and  stories,  some  of  them  of 
great  pith  and  humor  ; the  well-bred  gentleman 
was  either  too  dull  to  feel  their  point,  or  too 
decorous  to  indulge  in  hearty  merriment ; the 
honest  parson,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  not  too 
refined  to  be  happy,  laughed  loud  and  long  at 
every  joke,  and  enjoyed  them  with  the  zest  of  a 
man  who  has  more  merriment  in  his  heart  than 
coin  in  his  pocket. 

After  they  were  gone,  some  comments  were 
made  upon  their  different  deportments.  Scott 
spoke  very  respectfully  of  the  good  breeding  and 
measured  manners  of  the  man  of  wealth,  but  with 
a kindlier  feeling  of  the  honest  parson,  and  the 
homely  but  hearty  enjoyment  with  which  he  re- 
lished every  pleasantry.  “ I doubt,”  said  he, 
“whether  the  parson’s  lot  in  life  is  not  the  best ; 
if  he  cannot  command  as  many  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  by  his  own  purse  as  his  patron 
can,  he  beats  him  all  hollow  in  his  enjoyment  of 
them  when  set  before  him  by  others.  Upon  the 
whole,”  added  he,  “ I rather  think  I prefer  the 
honest  parson’s  good  humor  to  his  patron’s  good 
breeding  ; I have  a great  regard  for  a hearty 
laugher.” 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  influx  of 
English  travellers  which  of  late  years  had  inun- 


dated Scotland  ; and  doubted  whether  they  had 
not  injured  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  character. 
“ Formerly  they  came  here  occasionally  as 
sportsmen,”  said  he,  “ to  shoot  moor  game,  with- 
out any  idea  o'f  looking  at  scenery  ; and  they 
moved  about  the  country  in  hardy  simple  style, 
coping  with  the  country  people  in  their  own  wav  ; 
but  now  they  come  rolling  about  in  their  equi- 
pages, to  see  ruins,  and  spend  money,  and  their 
lavish  extravagance  has  played  the  vengeance 
with  the  common  people.  It  has  made  them 
rapacious  in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  greedy 
after  money,  and  extortionate  in  their  demands 
for  the  most  trivial  services.  Formerly,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ the  poorer  classes  of  our  people  were, 
comparatively,  disinterested  ; they  offered  their 
services  gratuitously,  in  promoting  the  amuse- 
ment, or  aiding  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  smallest  compensation  ; but 
now  they  make  a trade  of  showing  rocks  and 
ruins,  and  are  as  greedy  as  Italian  cicerones. 
They  look  upon  the  English  as  so  many  walking 
money-bags ; the  more  they  are  shaken  and 
poked,  the  more  they  will  leave  behind  them.” 

I told  him  that  he  had  a great  deal  to  answer 
for  on  that  head,  since  it  was  the  romantic  asso- 
ciations he  had  thrown  by  his  writings  over  so 
many  out-of-the-way  places  in  Scotland,  that  had 
brought  in  the  influx  of  curious  travellers. 

Scott  laughed,  and  said  he  believed  I might  be 
in  some  measure  in  the  right,  as  he  recollected  a 
circumstance  in  point.  Being  one  time  at  Glen- 
ross,  an  old  woman  who  kept  a small  inn,  which 
had  but  little  custom,  was  uncommonly  officious 
in  her  attendance  upon  him,  and  absolutely  in- 
commoded him  with  her  civilities.  The  secret 
at  length  came  out.  As  he  was  about  to  depart, 
she  addressed  him  with  many  curtsies,  and  said 
she  understood  he  was  the  gentleman  that  had 
written  a bonnie  book  about  Loch  Katrine.  She 
begged  him  to  write  a little  about  their  lake  also, 
for  she  understood  his  book  had  clone  the  inn  at 
Loch  Katrine  a muckle  deal  of  good. 

On  the  following  day  I made  an  excursion 
with  Scott  and  the  young  ladies  to  Dryburgh 
Abbey.  We  went  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  sleek  old  black  horses,  for  which  Scott 
seemed  to  have  an  affection,  as  he  had  for  every 
dumb  animal  that  belonged  to  him.  Our  road 
lay  through  a variety  of  scenes,  rich  in  poetical 
and  historical  associations,  about  most  of  which 
Scott  had  something  to  relate.  In  one  part  of 
the  drive,  he  pointed  to  an  old  border  keep,  or 
fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a naked  hill,  several 
miles  off,  which  he  called  Smallholm  Tower,  and 
a rocky  knoll  on  which  it  stood,  the  “ Sandy 
Knowe  crags.”  It  was  a place,  he  said,  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  from  the  recollections  of  childhood. 
His  father  had  lived  there  in  the  old  Smallholm 
Grange,  or  farm-house  ; and  he  had  been  sent 
there,  when  but  two  years  old,  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  be  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother  and  aunts. 

In  the  introduction  of'  one  of  the  cantos  of 
Marmion,  he  has  depicted  his  grandfather,  and 
the  fireside  of  the  farm-house  ; and  has  given  an 
amusing  picture  of  himself  in  his  boyish  years  : 

“ Still  with  vain  fondness  could  I trace 
Anew  each  kind  familiar  face, 

That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire  ; 

From  the  thatched  mansion’s  gray-haired  sire, 

Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 

And  sprung  of  Scotland’s  gentler  blood ; 
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Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear  and  keen, 

Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been  ; 

Whose  doom  discording  neighbors  sought. 

Content  with  equity  unbought ; 

To  him  the  venerable  priest, 

Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 

Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint  ; 

Alas  ! whose  speech  too  oft  I broke. 

With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  ; 

For  I was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 

A self-willed  imp,  a grandame’s  child; 

But  half  a plague,  and  half  a jest, 

Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest.” 

It  was,  he  said,  during  his  residence  at  Small- 
holm  crags  that  he  first  imbibed  his  passion  for 
legendary  tales,  border  traditions,  and  old  na- 
tional songs  and  ballads.  His  grandmother  and 
aunts  were  well  versed  in  that  kind  of  lore,  so 
current  in  Scottish  country  life.  They  used  to 
recount  them  in  long,  gloomy  winter  days,  and 
about  the  ingle  nook  at  night,  in  conclave  with 
their  gossip  visitors;  and  little  Walter  would  sit 
and  listen  with  greedy  ear ; thus  taking  into  his 
infant  mind  the  seeds  of  many  a splendid  fiction. 

There  was  an  old  shepherd,  he  said,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family,  who  used  to  sit  under  the 
sunny  wall,  and  tell  marvellous  stories,  and  re- 
cite old  time  ballads,  as  he  knitted  stockings. 
Scott  used  to  be  wheeled  out  in  his  chair,  in  fine 
weather,  and  would  sit  beside  the  old  man,  and 
listen  to  him  for  hours. 

The  situation  of  Sandy  Knowe  was  favorable 
both  for  story-teller  and  listener.  It  commanded 
a wide  view  over  all  the  border  country,  with  its 
feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  and  wizard 
streams.  As  the  old  shepherd  told  his  tales,  he 
could  point  out  the  very  scene  of  action.  Thus, 
before  Scott  could  walk,  he  was  made  familiar 
with  the  scenes  of  his  future  stories  ; they  were 
all  seen  as  through  a magic  medium,  and  took 
that  tinge  of  romance,  which  they  ever  after  re- 
tained in  his  imagination.  From  the  height  of 
Sandy  Knowe,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
first  look-out  upon  the  promised  land  of  his 
future  glory. 

On  referring  to  Scott’s  works.  I find  many  of 
the  circumstances  related  in  this  conversation, 
about  the  old  tower,  and  the  boyish  scenes  con- 
nected with  it,  recorded  in  the  introduction  to 
Marmion,  already  cited.  This  was  frequently 
the  case  with  Scott ; incidents  and  feelings  that 
had  appeared  in  his  writings,  were  apt  to  be 
mingled  up  in  his  conversation,  for  they  had  been 
taken  from  what  he  had  witnessed  and  felt  in 
real  life,  and  were  connected  with  those  scenes 
among  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  I make  no  scruple  at  quoting  the  passage 
relative  to  the  tower,  though  it  repeats  much  of 
the  foregone  imagery,  and  with  vastly  superior 
effect : 

“ Thus,  while  I ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a child, 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time  ; 

And  feelings  roused  in  life’s  first  day, 

Giow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 

Which  charmed  my  fancy’s  wakening  hour, 

Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim  perchance  heroic  song; 

Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale 
To  prompt  of  love  a softer  tale; 

Though  scarce  a puny  streamlet’s  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a shepherd’s  reed  ; 


Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall. 

I deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed  ; 

And  still  I thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power  ; 

And  marvell’d  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse. 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot’s  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl — 

Methought  that  still,  with  tramp  and  clang 
The  gate- way’s  broken  arches  rang  ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window’s  rusty  bars. 

And  ever  by  the  winter  hearth, 

Old  tales  I heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers’  slights,  of  ladies’  charms, 

Of  witches’  spells,  of  warriors’  arms  ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When  pouring  from  the  Highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I fought  each  combat  o’er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed  ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before.” 

Scott  eyed  the  distant  height  of  Sandy  Knowe 
with  an  earnest  gaze  as  we  rode  along,  and  said 
he  had  often  thought  of  buying  the  place,  repair- 
ing the  old  tower,  and  making  it  his  residence. 
He  has  in  some  measure,  however,  paid  off  his 
early  debt  of  gratitude,  in  clothing  it  with  poetic 
and  romantic  associations,  by  his  tale  of  “ The 
Eve  of  St.  John.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  actually  possess  so  interesting  a monument 
of  Scott’s  early  days,  will  preserve  it  from  further 
dilapidation. 

Not  far  from  Sandy  Knowe,  Scott  pointed  out 
another  old  border  hold,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  which  had  been  a kind  of  enchanted 
castle  to  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  the  tower  of 
Bemerside,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Haigs, 
or  De  Hagas,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
border.  “ There  had  seemed  to  him,”  he  said, 
“ almost  a wizard  spell  hanging  over  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  a prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in 
which,  in  his  young  days,  he  most  potently  be- 
lieved : ” 

“ Betide,  betide,  whate’er  betide, 

Haig  shall  be  Ilaig of  Bemerside.” 

Scott  added  some  particulars  which  showed 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  venerable 
Thomas  had  not  proved  a false  prophet,  for  it 
was  a noted  fact  that,  amid  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  border;  through  all  the  feuds,  and 
forays,  and  sackings,  and  burnings,  which  had 
reduced  most  of  the  castles  to  ruins,  and  the 
proud  families  that  once  possessed  them  to 
poverty,  the  tower  of  Bemerside  still  remained 
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unscathed,, and  was  still  the  stronghold  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Haig. 

Prophecies,  however,  often  insure  their  own 
fulfilment.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  predic- 
tion of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  has  linked  the  Haigs 
to  their  tower,  as  their  rock  of  safety,  and  has 
induced  them  to  cling  to  it  almost  superstitiously, 
through  hardships  and  inconveniences  that  would, 
otherwise,  have  caused  its  abandonment. 

I afterward  saw,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  bury- 
ing place  of  this  predestinated  and  tenacious  fam- 
ily, the  inscription  of  which  showed  the  value  they 
set  upon  their  antiquity  : 

Locus  Sepulturse, 

Antiquessimae  Familiae 
De  Haga 
De  Bemerside. 

In  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  childhood,  Scott 
observed  that  the  lameness  which  had  disabled 
him  in  infancy  gradually  decreased  ; he  soon  ac- 
quired strength  in  his  limbs,  and  though  he  always 
linped,  he  became,  even  in  boyhood,  a great 
walker.  He  used  frequently  to  stroll  from  home 
and  wander  about  the  country  for  days  together, 
picking  up  all  kinds  of  local  gossip,  and  observ- 
ing popular  scenes  and  characters.  His  father 
used  to  be  vexed  with  him  for  this  wandering  pro- 
pensity, and,  shaking  his  head,  would  say  he 
fancied  the  boy  would  make  nothing  but  a ped- 
dler. As  he  grew  older  he  became  a keen  sports- 
man, and  passed  much  of  his  time  hunting  and 
shooting.  His  field  sports  led  him  into  the  most 
wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  this  way  he  picked  up  much  of  that  local  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  since  evinced  in  his  writings. 

His  first  visit  to  Loch  Katrine,  he  says,  was  in 
his  boyish  days,  on  a shooting  excursion.  The 
island,  which  he  has  made  the  romantic  residence 
of  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,”  was  then  garrisoned 
by  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  Their  house  was 
vacant ; they  had  put  the  key  under  the  door, 
and  were  absent  fishing.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
peaceful  residence,  but  became  afterward  a re- 
sort of  smugglers,  until  they  were  ferreted  out. 

In  after  years,  when  Scott  began  to  turn  this 
local  knowledge  to  literary  account,  he  revisited 
many  of  those  scenes  of  his  early  ramblings,  and 
endeavored  to  secure  the  fugitive  remains  of  the 
traditions  and  songs  that  had  charmed  his  boy- 
hood. When  collecting  materials  for  his  “ Bor- 
der Minstrelsy,”  he  used,  he  said,  to  go  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  and  make  the  old  wives  repeat 
all  they  knew,  if  but  two  lines;  and  by  putting 
these  scraps  together,  he  retrieved  many  a fine 
characteristic  old  ballad  ortradition  from  oblivion. 

I regret  to  say  that  I can  scarce  recollect  any- 
thing of  our  visit  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  It  is  on 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  religious 
edifice  is  a mere  ruin,  rich  in  Gothic  antiquities, 
but  especialy  interesting  to  Scott,  from  contain- 
ing the  family  vault,  and  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  his  ancestors.  He  appeared  to  feel 
much  chagrin  at  their  being  in  the  possession, 
and  subject  to  the  intermeddlings  of  the  Earl, 
who  was  represented  as  a nobleman  of  an  eccen- 
tric character.  The  latter,  however,  set  great 
value  on  these  sepulchral  relics,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a lively  anticipation  of  one  day  or  other 
having  the  honor  of  burying  Scott,  and  adding 
his  monument  to  the  collection,  which  he  intended 
should  be  worthy  of  the  “ mighty  minstrel  of  the 
north  ” — a prospective  compliment  which  was  by 
no  means  relished  by  the  object  of  it. 


One  of  my  pleasant  rambles  with  Scott,  about 
the  neighborhood  of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in 
company  with  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  the  steward 
of  his  estate.  This  was  a gentleman  for  whom 
Scott  entertained  a particular  value.  He  had 
been  born  to  a competency,  had  been  well 
educated,  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  varied 
information,  and  he  was  a man  of  sterling  moral 
worth.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortune, 
Scott  had  got  him  to  take  charge  of  his  estate. 
He  lived  at  a small  farm  on  the  hillside  above 
Abbotsfoid,  and  was  treated  bv  Scott  as  a 
cherished  and  confidential  friend,’  rather  than  a 
dependent. 

As  the  day  was  showery,  Scott  was  attended  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  named  Tommie  Purdie,  who 
carried  his  plaid,  and  who  deserves  especial  men- 
tion. Sophia  Scott  used  to  call  him  her  father’s 
grand  vizier,  and  she  gave  a playful  account  one 
evening,  as  she  was  hanging  on  her  father’s  arm, 
of  the  consultations  which  he  and  Tommie  used 
to  have  about  matters  relative  to  farming. 
Purdie  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  he  and 
Scott  would  have  long  disputes  in  front  of  the 
house,  as  to  something  that  was  to  be  done  on 
the  estate,  until  the  latter,  fairly  tired  out,  would 
abandon  the  ground  and  the  argument,  exclaim- 
ing, “ Well,  well,  Tom,  have  it  your  own  way.” 

After  a time,  however,  Purdie  would  present 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  parlor,  and  observe, 
“ 1 ha’  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  upon 
the  whole,  I think  I’ll  take  your  honor’s  advice.” 

Scott  laughed  heartily  when  this  anecdote  was 
told  of  him.  “ It  was  with  him  and  Tom,”  he 
said,  “as  it  v'as  with  an  old  laird  and  a pet  ser- 
vant, whom  he  had  indulged  until  he  w^as  positive 
beyond  all  endurance.”  “ This  won’t  do  ! ” cried 
the  old  laird,  in  a passion,  “we  can’t  live  to- 
gether any  longer— we  must  part.”  “ An’  where 
the  deil  does  your  honor  mean  to  go  ?”  replied 
the  other.  1 

I would,  moreover,  observe  of  Tom  Purdie,  that 
he  was  a firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  warlocks, 
and  all  kinds  of  old  wives’  fable.  He  was  a religious 
man,  too,  mingling  a little  degree  of  Scottish 
pride  in  his  devotion  ; for  though  his  salary  was 
but  twenty  pounds  a year,  he  had  managed  to 
afford  seven  pounds  for  a family  Bible.  It  is 
true,  he  had  one  hundred  pounds  clear  of  the 
world,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  comrades  as 
a man  of  property. 

In  the  course  of  our  morning’s  walk,  we  stopped 
at  a small  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
laborers  on  the  estate.  The  object  of  Scott’s  visit 
was  to  inspect  a relic  which  had  been  digged  up 
in  a Roman  camp,  and  which,  if  I recollect  right, 
he  pronounced  to  have  been  a tongs.  It  was 
produced  by  the  cottager’s  wife,  a ruddy,  healthy- 
looking  dame,  whom  Scott  addressed  by  the 
name  of  Ailie.  As  he  stood  regarding  the  relic, 
turning  it  round  and  round,  and  making  com- 
ments upon  it,  half  grave,  half  comic,  with  the 
cottage  group  around  him,  all  joining  occasion- 
ally in  the  colloquy,  the  inimitable  character  of 
Monkbarns  was  again  brought  to  mind,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  before  me  that  prince  of  antiqua- 
rians and  humorists  holding  forth  to  his  unlearned 
and  unbelieving  neighbors. 

Whenever  Scott  touched,  in  this  way,  upon 
local  antiquities,  and  in  all  his  familiar  conversa- 
tions about  local  fraditions  and  superstitions, 
there  was  always  a sly  and  quiet  humor  running 
at  the  bottom  of  his  discourse,  and  playing  about 
his  countenance,  as  if  he  sported  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  distrusted  his 
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own  enthusiasm,  and  was  disposed  to  droll  upon 
his  own  humors  and  peculiarities,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a poetic  gleam  in  his  eye  would  show 
that  he  really  took  a strong  relish  and  interest  in 
them.  “It  was  a pity,”  he  said,  “that  anti- 
quarians were  generally  so  dry,  for  the  subjects 
they  handled  were  rich  in  historical  and  poetical 
recollections,  in  picturesque  details,  in  quaint 
and  heroic  characteristics,  and  in"  all  kinds  of 
curious  and  obsolete  ceremonials.  They  are  al- 
ways groping  among  the  rarest  materials  for 
poetry,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  turning  them  to 
poetic  use.  Now  every  fragment  from  old  times 
has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or  gives  an 
inkling  of  something  characteristic  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  manners  of  its  day,  and  so  sets 
the  imagination  at  work.” 

For  my  own  part  I never  met  with  antiquarian 
so  delightful,  either  in  his  writings  or  his  con- 
versation ; and  the  quiet  subacid  humor  that 
was  prone  to  mingle  in  his  disquisitions,  gave 
them,  to  me,  a peculiar  and  an  exquisite  flavor. 
But  he  seemed,  in  fact,  to  undervalue  every- 
thing that  concerned  himself.  The  play  of  his 
genius  was  so  easy  that  he  was  unconscious  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  made  light  of  those  sports  of 
intellect  that  shamed  the  efforts  and  labors  of 
other  minds. 

Our  ramble  this  morning  took  us  again  up 
the  Rhymer’s  Glen,  and  by  Huntley  Bank,  and 
Huntley  Wood,  and  the  silver  waterfall  overhung 
with  weeping  birches  and  mountain  ashes,  those 
delicate  and  beautiful  trees  which  grace  the  green 
shaws  and  burnsides  of  Scotland.  The  heather, 
too,  that  closely  woven  robe  of  Scottish  land- 
scape which  covers  the  nakedness  of  its  hills  and 
mountains,  tinted  the  neighborhood  with  soft 
and  rich  colors.  As  we  ascended  the  glen,  the 
prospects  opened  upon  us  ; Melrose,  with  its 
towers  and  pinnacles,  lay  below  ; beyond  was  the 
Eildon  hills,  the  Cowden  Knowes,  the  Tweed, 
the  Galla  Water,  and  all  the  storied  vicinity  ; the 
whole  landscape  varied  by  gleams  of  sunshine 
and  driving  showers. 

Scott,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  limping  along 
with  great  activity,  and  in  joyous  mood,  giving 
scraps  of  border  rhymes  and  border  stories  ; two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  our  walk  there 
were  drizzling  showers,  which  I supposed  would 
put  an  end  to  our  ramble,  but  my  companions 
trudged  on  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been  fine 
weather. 

At  length,  I asked  whether  we  had  not  better 
seek  some  shelter.  “ True,”  said  Scott,  “ I did 
not  recollect  that  you  were  not  accustomed  to  our 
Scottish  mists.  This  is  a lachrymose  climate, 
evermore  showering.  We,  however,  are  children 
of  the  mist,  and  must  not  mind  a little  whimper- 
ing of  the  clouds  any  more  than  a man  must  mind 
the  weeping  of  an  hysterical  wife.  As  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  be  wet  through,  as  a matter  of 
course,  in  a morning’s  walk,  we  will  bide  a bit 
under  the  lee  of  this  bank  until  the  shower  is 
over.”  Taking  his  seat  under  shelter  of  a thicket, 
he  called  to  his  man  George  for  his  tartan,  then 
turning  to  me,  “Come,”  said  he,  “come  under 
my  plaidy,  as  the  old  song  goes  ; ” so,  making 
me  nestle  down  beside  him,  he  wrapped  a part  of 
the  plaid  round  me,  and  took  me,  as  he  said, 
under  his  wing. 

While  we  were  thus  nestled  together,  he 
pointed  to  a hole  in  the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  hole  of  an  old  gray 
badger,  who  was  doubtless  snugly  housed  in  this 
bad  weather.  Sometimes  he  saw  him  at  the 


entrance  of  his  hole,  like  a hermit  at  the  door  of 
his  cell,  telling  his  beads,  or  reading  a homily. 
He  had  a great  respect  for  the  venerable  ancho- 
rite, and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed. 
He  was  a kind  of  successor  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  and  perhaps  might  be  Thomas  himself 
returned  from  fairy  land,  but  still  under  fairy 
spell. 

Some  accident  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Hogg,  the  poet,  in  which  Laidlaw,  who  was 
seated  beside  us,  took  a part.  Hogg  had  once 
been  a shepherd  in  the  service  of  his  father,  and 
Laidlaw  galve  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  him, 
of  which  I now  retain  no  recollection.  They 
used  to  tend  the  sheep  together  when  Laidlaw 
was  a boy,  and  Hogg  would  recite  the  first  strug- 
gling conceptions  of  his  muse.  At  night  when 
Laidlaw  was  quartered  comfortably  in  bed,  in 
the  farmhouse,  poor  Hogg  would  take  to  the 
shepherd’s  hut  in  the  field  on  the  hillside,  and 
there  lie  awake  for  hours  together,  and  look  at 
the  stars  and  make  poetry,  which  he  would  re- 
peat the  next  day  to  his  companion. 

Scott  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  Hogg,  and  re- 
peated passages  from  his  beautiful  poem  of 
‘ ‘ Kelmeny,”  to  which  he  gave  great  and  well-mer- 
ited praise.  He  gave,  also,  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Hogg  and  his  publisher,  Blackwood, 
who  was  at  that  time  just  rising  into  the  biblio- 
graphical importance  which  he  has  since  enjoyed. 

Hogg,  in  one  of  his  poems,  I believe  the  “ Pil- 
grims of  the  Sun,”  had  dabbled  a little  in  meta- 
physics, and  like  his  heroes,  had  got  into  the 
clouds.  Blackwood,  who  began  to  affect  criti- 
cism, argued  stoutly  with  him  as  to  the  necessity 
of  omitting  or  elucidating  some  obscure  passage. 
Hogg  was  immovable. 

“ But,  man,”  said  Blackwood,  “ I dinna  ken 
what  ye  mean  in  this  passage.”  “Hout  tout, 
man,”  replied  Hogg,  impatiently,  “ I dinna  ken 
always  what  I mean  mysel.”  There  is  many  a 
metaphysical  poet  in  the  same  predicament  with 
honest  Hogg. 

Scott  promised  to  invite  the  Shepherd  to 
Abbotsford  during  my  visit,  and  I anticipated 
much  gratification  in  meeting  with  him,  from  the 
account  I had  received  of  his  character  and 
manners,  and  the  great  pleasure  I had  derived 
from  his  works.  Circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented Scott  from  performing  his  promise  ; and 
to  my  great  regret  I left  Scotland  without  seeing 
one  of  its  most  original  and  national  characters. 

When  the  weather  held  up,  we  continued  our 
walk  until  we  came  to  a beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  called,  if  I recol- 
lect right,  the  lake  of  Cauldshiel.  Scott  prided 
himself  much  upon  this  little  Mediterranean  sea 
in  his  dominions,  and  hoped  I was  not  too  much 
spoiled  by  our  great  lakes  in  America  to  relish 
it.  He  proposed  to  take  me  out  to  the  centre  of 
it,  to  a fine  point  of  view,  for  which  purpose  we 
embarked  in  a small  boat,  which  had  been  put 
on  the  lake  by  his  neighbor,  Lord  Somerville. 
As  I was  about  to  step  on  board,  I observed  in 
large  letters  on  one  of  the  benches,  “ Search  No. 
2.”  I paused  for  a moment  and  repeated  the  in- 
scription aloud,  trying  to  recollect  something  I 
had  heard  or  read  to  which  it  alluded-  “ Pshaw,” 
cried  Scott,  “it  is  only  some  of  Lord  Somer- 
ville’s nonsense — get  in  ! ” In  an  instant  scenes 
in  the  Antiquary  connected  with  “ Search  No.  I,” 
flashed  upon  my  mind.  “ Ah ! I remember 
now,”  said  I,  and  with  a laugh  took  my  seat,  but 
adverted  no  more  to  the  circumstance. 

We  had  a pleasant  row  about  the  lake,  which 
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commanded  some  pretty  scenery.  The  most  in- 
teresting circumstance  connected  with  it,  how- 
ever, according  to  Scott,  was,  that  it  was  haunted 
by  a bogle  in  the  shape  of  a water  bull,  which 
lived  in  the  deep  parts,  and  now  and  then  came 
forth  upon  dry  land  and  made  a tremendous  roar- 
ing, that  shook  the  very  hills.  This  story  had 
been  current  in  the  vicinity  from  time  immemo- 
rial ; — there  was  a man  living  who  declared  he 
had  seen  the  bull, — and  he  was  believed  by  many 
of  his  simple  neighbors.  “ I don’t  choose  to 
contradict  the  tale,”  said  Scott,  “ for  1 am  will- 
ing to  have  my  lake  stocked  with  any  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl  that  my  neighbors  think  proper  to  put 
into  it  ; and  these  old  wives’  fables  are  a kind  of 
property  in  Scotland  that  belongs  to  the  estates 
and  go  with  the  soil.  Our  streams  and  lochs 
are  like  the  rivers  and  pools  in  Germany,  that 
have  all  their  Wasser  Nixe,  or  water  witches, 
and  I have  a fancy  for  these  kind  of  amphibious 
bogles  and  hobgoblins.” 


Scott  went  on  after  we  had  landed  to  make 
many  remarks,  mingled  with  picturesque  anec- 
dotes, concerning  the  fabulous  beings  -with  which 
the  Scotch  were  apt  to  people  the  wild  streams 
and  lochs  that  occur  in  the  solemn  and  lonely 
scenes  of  their  mountains  ; and  to  compare  them 
with  similar  superstitions  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  ; but  Scotland,  he  said,  was 
above  all  other  countries  for  this  wild  and  vivid 
progeny  of  the  fancy,  from  the  nature  of  the 
scenery,  the  misty  magnificence  and  vagueness 
of  the  climate,  the  wild  -and  gloomy  events  of 
its  history  ; the  clannish  divisions  of  its  people  ; 
their  local  feelings,  notions  and  prejudices  ; the 
individuality  of  their  dialect,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  odd  and  peculiar  notions  were  incorporated  ; by 
the  secluded  life  of  their  mountaineers  ; the  lonely 
habits  of  their  pastoral  people,  much  of  whose 
time  was  passed  on  the  solitary  hillsides  ; their 
traditional  songs,  which  clothed  every  rock  and 
stream  with  old  world  stories,  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  generation  to  generation.  The 
Scottish  mind,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  poetry 
and  strong  common  sense  ; and  the  very  strength 
of  the  latter  gave  perpetuity  and  luxuriance  to 
the  former.  It  was  a strong  tenacious  soil,  into 
which,  when  once  a seed  of  poetry  fell,  it  struck 
deep  root  and  brought  forth  abundantly.  “ You 
will  never  weed  these  popular  stories  and  songs 
and  superstitions  out  of  Scotland,”  said  he.  “ It 
is  not  so  much  that  the  people  believe  in  them, 
as  that  they  delight  in  them.  They  belong  to  the 
native  hills  and  streams  of  which  they  are  fond, 
and  to  the  history  of  their  forefathers,  of  which 
they  are  proud.” 

“ It  would  do  your  heart  good,”  continued  he, 
“ to  see  a number  of  our  poor  country  people 
seated  round  the  ingle  nook,  which  is  generally 
capacious  enough,  and  passing  the  long  dark 
dreary  winter  nights  listening  to  some  old  wife, 
or  strolling  gaberlunzie,  dealing  out  auld  world 
stories  about  bogles  and  warlocks,  or  about  raids 
and  forays,  and  border  skirmishes  ; or  reciting 
some  ballad  stuck  full  of  those  fighting  names 
that  stir  up  a true  Scotchman’s  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a trumpet.  These  traditional  tales  and 
ballads  have  lived  for  ages  in  mere  oral  circula- 
tion, being  passed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather 
from  grandam  to  grandchild,  and  are  a kind  of 
hereditary  property  of  the  poor  peasantry,  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them,  as  they 


have  not  circulating  libraries  to  supply  them  with 
works  of  fiction  in  their  place.” 

I do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  words,  but, 
as  nearly  as  I san  from  scanty  memorandums 
and  vague-  recollections,  the  leading  ideas  of 
Scott  I am  constantly  sensible,  however,  how 
far  I fall  short  of  his  copiousness  and  richness. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  elves  and  sprites, 
so  frequent  in  Scottish  legend.  “ Our  fairies, 
however,”  said  he,  “ though  they  dress  in  green, 
and  gambol  by  moonlight  about  the  banks,  and 
shaws,  and  burnsides,  are  not  such  pleasant  little 
folks  as  the  English  fairies,  but  are  apt  to  bear 
more  of  the  warlock  in  their  natures,  and  to  play 
spiteful  tricks.  When  I was  a boy,  I used  to 
look  wistfully  at  the  green  hillocks  that  were 
said  to  be  haunted  by  fairies,  and  felt  sometimes 
as  if  I should  like  to  lie  down  by  them  and  sleep, 
and  be  carried  off  to  Fairy  Land,  only  that  I did 
not  like  some  of  the  cantrips  which  used  now  and 
then  to  be  played  off  upon  visitors.” 

Here  Scott  recounted,  in  graphic  style,  and 
with  much  humor,  a little  story  which  used  to  be 
current  in  the  neighborhood,  of  an  honest  bur- 
gess of  Selkirk,  who,  being  at  work  upon  the  hill 
of  Peatlaw,  fell  asleep  upon  one  of  these  “ fairy 
knowes,”  or  hillocks.  When  he  awoke,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  about  him  with  aston- 
ishment, for  he  was  in  the  market-place  of  a 
great  city,  with  a crowd  of  people  bustling  about 
him,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew.  At  length  he 
accosted  a bystander,  and  asked  him  the  name 
of  the  place.  “ Hout  man,”  replied  the  other, 
“are  ye  in  the  heart  o’  Glasgow,  and  speer  the 
name  of  it  ? ” The  poor  man  was  astonished, 
and  would  not  believe  either  ears  or  eyes;  he 
insisted  that  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  but  half 
an  hour  before  on  the  Peatlaw,  near  Selkirk. 
He  came  well  nigh  being  taken  up  for  a madman, 
when,  fortunately,  a Selkirk  man  came  by,  who 
knew  him,  and  took  charge  of  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  back  to  his  native  place.  Here, 
however,  he  was  likely  to  fare  no  better,  when  he 
spoke  of  having  been  whisked  in  his  sleep  from 
the  Peatlaw  to  Glasgow.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
at  length  came  out ; his  coat,  which  he  had  taken 
off  w'hen  at  work  on  the  Peatlaw,  -was  found  lying 
near  a “fairy  knowe,”  and  his  bonnet,  which 
was  missing,  was  discovered  on  the  weathercock 
of  Lanark  steeple.  So  it  was  as  clear  as  day 
that  he^had  been  carried  through  the  air  by  the 
fairies  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  his  bonnet  had 
been  blown  off  by  the  way. 

I give  this  little  story  but  meagrely  from  a 
scanty  memorandum  ; Scott  has  related  it  in 
somewhat  different  style  in  a note  to  one  of  his 
poems  ; but  in  narration  these  anecdotes  derived 
their  chief  zest,  from  the  quiet  but  delightful 
humor,  the  bonhomie  with  which  he  seasoned 
them,  and  the  sly  glance  of  the  eye  from  under 
his  bushy  eyebrows,  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. 


That  day  at  dinner,  we  had  Mr.  Laidlaw  and 
his  wife,  and  a female  friend  who  accompanied 
them.  The  latter  was  a very  intelligent,  respect- 
able person,  about  the  middle  age,  and  was 
treated  with  particular  attention  and  courtesy  by 
Scott.  Our  dinner  was  a most  agreeable,  one  ; 
for  the  guests  were  evidently  cherished  visitors 
to  the  house,  and  felt  that  they  w'ere  appreciated. 

When  they  were  gone,  Scott  spoke  of  them  in 
the  most  cordial  manner.  “ I wished  to  show 
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you,”  said  he,  “ some  of  Our  really  excellent,  plain 
Scotch  people  ; not  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
for  such  you  can  meet  everywhere,  and  they  are 
everywhere  the  same.  The  character  of  a na- 
tion is  not  to  be  learnt  from  its  fine  folks.” 

He  then  went  on  with  a particular  eulogium  on 
the  lady  who  had  accompanied  the  Laidlaws. 
She  was  the  daughter,  he  said,  of  a poor  country 
clergyman,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her  an 
orphan  and  destitute.  Having  had  a good  plain 
education,  she  immediately  set  up  a child’s  school, 
and  had  soon  a numerous  flock  under  her  care, 
by  which  she  earned  a decent  maintenance. 
That,  however,  was  not  her  main  object.  Her 
first  care  was  to  pay  off  her  father’s  debts,  that 
no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest  upon  his  memory. 

This,  by  dint  of  Scottish  economy,  backed  hy 
filial  reverence  and  pride,  she  accomplished, 
though  in  the  effort,  she  subjected  herself  to 
every  privation.  Not  content  with  this,  she  in 
certain  instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tui- 
tion of  the  children  of  some  of  her  neighbors, 
who  had  befriended  her  father  in  his  need,  and 
had  since  fallen  into  poverty.  “ In  a word,” 
added  Scott,  “ she  is  a fine  old  Scotch  girl  ; and 
I delight  in  her,  more  than  in  many  a fine  lady  I 
have  known,  and  I have  known  many  of  the 
finest.” 


It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  this  rambling  nar- 
rative to  a close.  Several  days  were  passed  by 
me,  in  the  way  I have  attempted  to  describe,  in 
almost  constant,  familiar,  and  joyous  conversa- 
tion with  Scott  ; it  was  as  if  I were  admitted  to 
a social  communion  with  Shakespeare,  for  it  was 
with  one  of  a kindred,  if  not  equal  genius. 
Every  night  I retired  with  my  mind  filled  with 
delightful  recollections  of  the  day,  and  every 
morning  I rose  with  the  certainty  of  new  enjoy- 
ment. The  days  thus  spent,  I shall  ever  look 
back  to,  as  among  the  very  happiest  of  my  life  ; 
for  I was  conscious  at  the  time  of  being  happy. 

The  only  sad  moment  that  I experienced  at 
Abbotsford  was  that  of  my  departure ; but  it 
was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  soon  returning  ; 
for  I had  promised,  after  making  a tour  in  the 
Highlands,  to  come  and  pass  a few  more  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  when  Scott  intended  to 
invite  Hogg  the  poet  to  meet  me.  I took  a kind 
farewell  of  the  family,  with  each  of  whom  I had 
been  highly  pleased.  If  I have  refrained  from 
dwelling  particularly  on  their  several  characters, 
and  giving  anecdotes  of  them  individually,  it  is 
because  I consider  them  shielded  by  the  sanctity 
of  domestic  life  ; Scott,  on  the  contrary,  belongs 
to  history.  As  he  accompanied  me  on  foot,  how- 
ever, to  a small  gate  on  the  confines  of  his  prem- 
ises, I could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  en- 
joyment I had  experienced  in  his  domestic  circle, 
and  passing  some  warm  eulogiums  on  the  young 
folks  from  whom  I had  just  parted.  I shall  never 
forget  his  reply.  “ They  have  kind  hearts,”  said 
he,  and  that  is  the  main  point  as  to  human 
happiness.  Theydove  one  another,"  poor  things, 
which  is  every  thing  in  domestic  life.  The  best 
wish  I can  make  you,  my  friend,”  added  he,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  “ is,  that  when 
you  return  to  your  own  country,  you  may  get  mar 
ried,  and  have  a family  of  young  bairns  about  you. 
If  you  are  happy,  there  they  are  to  share  your 
happiness — and  if  you  are  otherwise — there  they 
are  to  comfort  you.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gate,  when  he 


halted,  and  took  my  hand.  “ 1 will  not  say  fare- 
well,” said  he,  “ for  it  is  always  a painful  word, 
but  I will  say,  come  again.  When  you  have  made 
your  tour  to  the  Highlands,  come  here  and  give 
me  a few  more  days — but  come  when  you  please, 
you  will  always  find  Abbotsford  open  to  you,  and 
a hearty  welcome.” 


I have  thus  given,  in  a rude  style,  my  main 
recollections  of  what  occurred  during  my  sojourn 
at  Abbotsford,  and  I feel  mortified  that  1 can 
give  but  such  meagre,  scattered,  and  colorless 
details  of  what  was  so  copious,  rich,  and  varied. 
During  several  days  that  I passed  there  Scott 
was  in  admirable  vein.  From  early  morn  until 
dinner  time  he  was  rambling  about,  showing  me 
the  neighborhood,  and  during  dinner  and  until 
late  at  night,  engaged  in  social  conversation. 
No  time  was  reserved  for  himself;  he  seemed 
as  if  his  only  occupation  was  to  entertain  me  ; 
and  yet  I was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to 
him,  one  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  but  an 
idle  book  I had  written,  and  which,  some 
years  before,  had  amused  him.  But  such  was 
Scott — he  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
lavish  his  time,  attention,  and  conversation  on 
those  around.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what 
time  be  found  to  write  those  volumes  that  were 
incessantly  issuing  from  the  press  ; all  of  which, 
too,  were  of  a nature  to  require  reading  and  re- 
search. I could  not  find  that  his  life  was  ever 
otherwise  than  a life  of  leisure  and  hap-hazard 
recreation,  such  as  it  was  during  my  visit.  He 
scarce  ever  balked  a party  of  pleasure,  or  a 
sporting  excursion,  and  rarely  pleaded  his  own 
concerns  as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  those  of 
others.  During  my  visit  I heard  of  other  visitors 
who  had  preceded  me,  and  who  must  have  kept 
him  occupied  for  many  days,  and  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  course  of  his  daily 
life  for  some  time  subsequently.  Not  long  after 
my  departure  from  Abbotsford,  my  friend  Wilkie 
arrived  there,  to  paint  a picture  of  the  Scott 
family.  He  found  the  house  full  of  guests. 
Scott’s  whole  time  was  taken  up  in  riding  and 
driving  about  the  country,  or  in  social  conversa- 
tion at  home.  “All  this  time,”  said  Wilkie  to 
me,  “ I did  not  presume  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  for  I saw  he  had  not  a moment 
to  spare  ; I waited  for  the  guests  to  go  away,  but 
as  fast  as  one  went  another  arrived,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  with  each  set  he  was 
completely  occupied.  At  length  all  went  off, 
and  -we  were  quiet.  I thought,  however,  Mr. 
Scott  will  now  shut  himself  up  among  his  books 
and  papers,  for  he  has  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ; 
it  won’t  do  for  me  to  ask  him  now  to  sit  for  his  pic- 
ture. Laidlaw,  who  managed  his  estate,  came 
in,  and  Scott  turned  to  him,  as  I supposed,  to 
consult  about  business.  ‘ Laidlaw,’  said  he,  ‘ to- 
morrow morning  we’ll  go  across  the  water  and 
take  the  dogs  with  us — there’s  a place  where  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a hare.’ 

“ In  short,”  added  Wilkie,  “ I found  that  in- 
stead of  business,  he  was  thinking  only  of  amuse- 
ment, as  if  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  occupy 
him  ; so  I no  longer  feared  to  intrude  upon  him.” 

The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty, 
picturesque,  and  dramatic.  During  the  time  of 
my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  the 
grave,  in  his  anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I 
was  told,  was  his  general  inclination.  He  rel- 
ished a joke,  or  a trait  of  humor  in  social  inter- 
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course,  and  laughed  with  right  good  will.  He 
talked  not  for  effect  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow 
of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  imagination.  He  had  a natural  turn 
for  narration,  and  his  narratives  and  descriptions 
were  without  effort,  yet  wonderfully  graphic.  He 
placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a picture  ; he 
gave  the  dialogue  with  the  appropriate  dialect  or 
peculiarities,  and  described  the  appearance  and 
characters  of  his  personages  with  that  spirit  and 
felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  con- 
versation reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  during  the  whole  time 
I was  with  him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  more 
delightfully. 

He  was  as  good  a listener  as  talker,  appreci- 
ating everything  that  others  said,  however  hum- 
ble might  be  their  rank  or  pretensions,  and  was 
quick  to  testify  his  perception  of  any  point  in 
their  discourse.  He  arrogated  nothing  to  him- 
self, but  was  perfectly  unassuming  and  unpre- 
tending, entering  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I had  almost  said, 
folly,  of  the  hour  and  the  company.  No  one’s 
concerns,  no  one’s  thoughts,  no  one’s  opinions, 
no  one’s  tastes  and  pleasures  seemed  beneath 
him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  com- 
panion of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be, 
that  they  forgot  for  a time  his  vast  superiority, 
and  only  recollected  and  wondered,'  when  all  was 
over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been 
on  such  familiar  terms,  and  in  whose  society 
they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at  their  ease. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  spirit 
in  which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary  contempo- 
raries, quoting  the  beauties  of  their  works,  and 
this,  too,  with  respect  to  persons  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  in 
literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought, 
had  ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet 
Scott  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm 
eulogy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a man. 

His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works, 
was  genial  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He  had 
a quick  perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he 
looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an  indul- 
gent eye,  relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant, 


tolerating  what  was  frail,  and  pitying  what  was 
evil.  It  is  this  beneficent  spirit  which  gives  such 
an  air  of  bonhomie  to  Scott’s  humor  throughout 
all  his  works.  .He  played  with  the  foibles  and 
errors  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  presented  them 
in  a thousand  whimsical  and  characteristic  lights, 
but  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  a satirist.  I do  not 
recollect  a sneer  throughout  his  conversation  any 
more  than  there  is  throughout  his  works. 

Such  is  a rough  sketch  of  Scott,  as  I saw  him 
in  private  life,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
here  narrated,  but  in  the  casual  intercourse  of 
subsequent  years.  Of  his  public  character  and 
merits,  all  the  world  can  judge.  His  works  have 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  thoughts  and 
concerns  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  and  have  had  a controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  when 
did  a human  being  ever  exercise  an  influence  more 
salutary  and  benignant  ? Who  is  there  that,  on 
looking  back  over  a great  portion  of  his  life,  does 
not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his 
pleasures,  beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his 
lonely  sorrows  ? Who  does  not  still  regard  his 
works  as  a treasury  of  pure  enjoyment,  an  armory 
to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need,  to  find  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  off  the  evils  and  the  griefs  of 
life  ? For  my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection, 
I have  hailed  the  announcement  of  a new  work 
from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  of  certain  pleasure  in 
store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
traveller  in  a waste  looks  to  a green  spot  at  a dis- 
tance, where  he  feels  assured  of  solace  and  re- 
freshment. When  I consider  how  much  he  has 
thus  contributed  to  the  better  hours  of  my  past 
existence,  and  how  independent  his  works  still 
make  me,  at  times,  of  all  the  world  for  my  enjoy- 
ment, I bless  my  stars  that  cast  my  lot  in  his 
days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the 
outpourings  of  his  genius.  I consider  it  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  that  I have  derived  from 
my  literary  career,  that  it  has  elevated  me  into 
genial  communion  with  such  a spirit ; and  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship,  and  venera- 
tion for  his  memory,  I cast  this  humble  stone 
upon  his  cairn,  which  will  soon,  I trust,  be  pile^ 
aloft  with  the  contributions  of  abler  hands. 


Voyages  and  Discoveries 


OF  THB 

COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


To  declare  my  opinion  herein,  whatsoever  hath  heretofore  been 
discovered  by  the  famous  travayles  of  Saturn  us  and  Hercules,  with 
such  other  whom  the  Antiquitie  for  their  heroical  acts  honoured  as 
gods,  seemeth  but  little  and  obscure,  if  it  be  compared  to  the  vic- 
torious labors  of  the  Spanyards. 

— P.  Martyr , Decad.  III.  c.  4.  Lock's  translation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  has 
already  been  related  by  the  author  in  his  History  of 
Columbus.  It  is  proposed  by  him,  in  the  present  work, 
to  narrate  the  enterprises  of  certain  of  the  companions 
and  disciples  of  the  admiral,  who,  enkindled  by  his 
real,  and  instructed  by  his  example,  sallied  forth 
separately  in  the  vast  region  of  adventure  to  which  he 
had  led  the  way.  Many  of  them  sought  merely  to 
skirt  the  continent  which  he  had  partially  visited,  and 
to  secure  the  first  fruits  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria 
and  Cubaga,  or  to  explore  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
which  he  had  represented  as  the  Aurea  Chersonesus 
of  the  Ancients.  Others  aspired  to  accomplish  a grand 
discovery  which  he  had  meditated  toward  the  close  of 
his  career.  In  the  course  of  his  expeditions  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  Columbus  had  repeatedly  re- 
ceived information  of  the  existence  of  a vast  sea  to  the 
south.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  great  Indian  Ocean, 
the  region  of  the  Oriental  spice  islands,  and  that  it 
must  communicate  by  a strait  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
His  last  and  most  disastrous  voyage  was  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  that  imaginary  strait, 
and  making  his  way  into  this  Southern  Ocean.  The 
illustrious  navigator,  however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  his  discoveries.  It  was 
reserved  for  one  of  his  followers,  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  to  obtain  the  first  view  of  the  promised  ocean, 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien,  some  years  after  the 
eyes  of  the  venerable  admiral  had  been  closed  in  death. 

The  expeditions  herein  narrated,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  springing  immediately  out  of  the  voy- 
ages of  Columbus,  and  fulfilling  some  of  his  grand  de- 
signs. They  may  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of  ad- 
venturous knights  errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessor.  Neither 
is  this  comparison  entirely  fanciful.  On  the  contrary, 
it  s a curious  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  entered  largely  into  the  early  expedi- 
tions of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  giving  them  a char- 
acter wholly  distinct  from  similar  enterprises  under- 
.Iftken  by  other  nations.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered far  sought  if  we  trace  the  cause  of  this  peculi- 
arity to  the  domestic  history  of  the  Spaniards  during 
the  middle  ages. 

Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moor- 
ish usurpeis  of  the  peninsula  produced  a deep  and 
lasting  effect  Upon  the  Spanish  character  and  man- 
ners. The  war  being  ever  close  at  home,  mingled 
tself  with  the  domestic  habits  and  concerns  of  the 
Spaniard.  He  was  born  a soldier.  The  wild  and 


predatory  nature  of  the  war,  also,  made  h m a kind 
of  chivalrous  marauder.  His  horse  and  weapon  were 
always  ready  for  the  field.  His  delight  was  in  roving 
incursions  and  extravagant  exploits,  and  no  gain  was 
so  glorious  in  his  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  spoils  and 
captives,  driven  home  in  triumph  from  a plundered 
province.  Religion,  which  has  ever  held  great  empire  in 
the  Spanish  mind,  lent  its  aid  to  sanctify  these  roving 
and  ravaging  propensities,  and  the  Castilian  cavalier 
as  he  sacked  the  towns  and  laid  waste  the  fields  of 
his  Moslem  neighbour,  piously  believed  he  was  doing 
God  service. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  penin- 
sular wars  between  Christian  and  infidel  ; the  spirit  of 
Spanish  chivalry  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its 
wonted  sphere  of  action  ; but  it  had  been  too  long 
fostered  and  excited  to  be  as  suddenly  appeased.  The 
youth  of  the  nation,  bred  up  to  daring  adventure  and 
heroic  achievement,  could  not  brook  the  tranquil  and 
regular  pursuits  of  common  life,  but  panted  for  some 
new  field  of  romantic  enterprise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  grand  project  of  Co- 
lumbus was  carried  into  effect.  His  treaty  with  the 
sovereigns  was,  in  a manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen 
that  had  subscribed  the  capitulation  of  the  Moorish 
capital,  and  his  first  expedition  may  almost  be  said  tc 
have  departed  from  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada. 
Many  of  the  yduthful  cavaliers  who  had  fleshed  theii 
swords  in  that  memorable  war,  crowded  the  ships  of 
the  discoverers,  thinking  a new  career  of  arms  was  tc 
be  opened  to  them — a kind  of  crusade  into  splendid 
and  unknown  regions  of  infidels.  The  very  weapons 
and  armour  that  had  been  used  against  the  Moors, 
were  drawn  from  the  arsenals  to  equip  the  discoverers, 
and  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  commanders 
in  the  new  world  will  be  found  to  have  made  their 
first  essay  in  arms  under  the  banner  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  their  romantic  campaigns  among  the  mount 
ains  of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a great  measure,  be 
ascribed  that  swelling  chivalrous  spirit  which  will  be 
found  continually  mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with 
the  technical  habits  of  the  seaman,  and  the  sordid 
schemes  of  the  mercenary  adventurer  ; in  these  early 
Spanish  discoveries,  chivalry  had  left  the  land  and 
launched  upon  the  deep.  The  Spanish  cavalier  had 
embarked  in  the  Caraval  of  the  discoverer  ; he  carried 
among  the  trackless  wildernesses  of  the  new  world, 
the  same  contempt  of  danger  and  fortitude  under  suf- 
fering, the  same  restless  roaming  spirit,  the  same  pas- 
sion for  inroad  and  ravage,  and  vain-glorious  exploit, 
and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  fot 
the  propagation  of  his  faith  that  had  distinguished 
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isim  firing’  his  warfare  with  the  Moors.  Instances  in 
pcunr  will  be  found  in  the  extravagant  career  of  the 
daring  Ojeda,  particularly  in  his  adventures  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  wild  shores  of  Cuba. 
In  the  sad  story  of  the  “unfortunate  Nicuesa  ; ” graced 
as  it  is  with  occasional  touches  of  high-bred  courtesy  ; 
in  the  singular  cruise  of  that  brave,  but  credulous,  old 
cavalier,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  fell  upon  the  flow- 
ery coast  of  Florida,  in  his  search  after  an  imaginary 
fountain  of  youth  ; and  above  all  in  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  whose  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  and 
whose  fate  might  furnish  a theme  of  wonderful  interest 
for  a poem  or  a drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these 
men,  while  they  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  chivalric 
tale,  have  the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They 
leave  us  in  admiration  of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities 
inherent  in  the  Spanish  character,  which  led  that  na- 
tion to  so  high  a pitch  of  power  and  glory,  and  which 
are  still  discernible  in  the  great  mass  of  that  gallant 
people,  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them  rightly. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  au- 
thor would  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  been  in- 
debted to  the  third  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical 
collection  of  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
wherein  he  has  exhibited  his  usual  industry,  accuracy, 
and  critical  acumen.  He  has  likewise  profited  greatly 
by  the  second  volume  of  Oviedo’s  general  history, 
which  only  exists  in  manuscript,  and  a copy  of  which 
he  found  in  the  Columbian  library  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville. 

He  has  had  some  assistance  also  from  the  docu- 
ments of  the  law-case  between  Don  Diego  Columbus 
and  the  Crown,  which  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  ; and  for  an  inspection  of  which  he  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  permission  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don  Josef  de  La  Higuera 
Lara,  the  keeper  of  the  archives.  These,  with  the 
historical  works  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera  Gomera,  and 
Peter  Martyr,  have  been  his  authorities  for  the  facts 
contained  in  the  following  work  ; though  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  them  continually  at  the 
bottom  of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press  he  re- 
ceived a volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with 
great  elegance  and  accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef 
Quintana,  and  containing  a life  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  arrange- 
ment of  facts  were  generally  corroborated  by  this 
work  ; though  he  was  enabled  to  correct  his  dates  in 
several  instances,  and  to  make  a few  other  emenda- 
tions from  the  volume  of  Seiior  Quintana,  whose  posi- 
tion in  Spain  gave  him  the  means  of  attaining  superior 
exactness  on  these  points. 


ALONZO  DE  OJEDA,* 

rfIS  FIRST  VOYAGE,  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI.f 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  OJEDA — OF  JUAN  DE  LA  COSA 
-OF  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI — PREPARATIONS  FOR 
1 HE  VOYAGE. — (1499). 

Those  who  have  read  the  History  of  Columbus 
will,  doubtless,  remember  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda ; as  some  of  the  readers  of  the 

* Ojeda  is  pronounced  in  Spanish  Oheda,  with  a strong  aspiration 
of  the  h. 

t Vespucci,  Vespuchy 


following  pages,  however,  may  not  have  perused 
that  work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  presen*  to  trace 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youthful  adventurer, 
a brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  a native  of  Cuenca,  in  New 
Castile,  and  of  a respectable  family.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a page  or  esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis 
de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Spain ; the  same  who  for  some 
time  patronised  Columbus  during  his  application  tc 
the  Spanish  court.* 

In  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  was  dis- 
tracted by  contests  between  the  Christian  kingdoms, 
by  feuds  between  the  nobles  and  the  crown,  and  by 
the  incessant  and  marauding  warfare  with  the  Moors, 
the  household  of  a Spanish  nobleman  was  a com- 
plete school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exer- 
cises, and  to  be  led  to  battle  under  an  illustrious 
banner.  Such  was  especially  the  case  with  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who  possessed 
princely  domains,  whose  household  was  a petty 
court,  who  led  legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the 
field,  and  who  appeared  in  splendid  state  and  with 
an  immense  retinue,  more  as  an  ally  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  than  as  a subject.  He  engaged  in 
many  of  the  roughest  expeditions  of  the  memorable 
war  of  Granada,  always  insisting  on  leading  his  owr. 
troops  in  person,  when  the  service  was  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  danger.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  formed 
to  signalize  himself  in  such  a school.  Though  small 
of  stature,  he  was  well  made,  and  of  wonderful  force 
and  activity,  with  a towering  spirit  and  a daring  eye 
that  seemed  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  height.  He 
was  a bold  and  graceful  horseman,  an  excellent  foot 
soldier,  dexterous  with  every  weapon,  and  noted  for 
his  extraordinary  skill  and  adroitness  in  all  feats  of 
strength  and  agility. 

He  must  have  been  quite  young  when  he  followed 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  as  page,  to  the  Moorish 
wars ; for  he  was  but  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voy- 
age ; he  had  already,  however,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enterprizing  spirit  and  headlong  valour;  and 
his  exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to  en- 
hance his  reputation.  He  returned  to  Spain  with 
Columbus,  but  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  third 
voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1498.  He  was  probably  im- 
patient of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a separate 
employment  or  command,  which  the  influence  of  his 
connexions  gave  him  a great  chance  of  obtaining. 
He  had  a cousin-german  of  his  own  name,  the  rev- 
erend Padre  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a Dominican  friar, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  inquisitors  of  Spain,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns.!  This 
father  inquisitor  was,  moreover,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  Fonseca,  who  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  un- 
der which  general  name  were  comprehended  all  the 
countries  discovered  in  the  new  world.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  therefore 
Ojeda  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop, 
who  took  him  into  his  especial  favour  and  patronage. 
Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  History  of 
Columbus,  of  a present  made  by  th(  bishop  to  Ojeda 
of  a small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
This  the  young  adventurer  carried  about  with  him 
as  a protecting  relic,  invoking  it  at  all  times  of  peril, 
whether  by  sea  or  land  ; and  to  the  special  caie  of 
the  Virgin  he  attributed  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  he  had  never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innit 


* Varones  Ilustres,  por  F.  Pizarro  y Orellana,  p.  ji.  Las  C asar 
Hist.  Ind.  1.  i.  c.  82. 
t Pizarro.  Varones  Ilustres. 
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merable  brawls  and  battles  into  which  he  was  con- 
tinually betrayed  by  his  rash  and  fiery  temperament. 

While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters 
were  received  from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of 
the  events  of  his  third  voyage,  especially  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  coast  of  Paria,  which  he  described  as 
abounding  with  drugs  and  spices,  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  and,  above  all,  wjth  oriental 
pearls,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of 
that  vast  and  unknown  region  of  the  East,  wherein, 
according  to  certain  learned  theorists,  was  situated 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  Specimens  of  the  pearls, 
procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  natives, 
accompanied  his  epistle,  together  with  charts  descrip- 
tive of  his  route.  These  tidings  caused  a great  sen- 
sation among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  Spain ; 
but  no  one  was  more  excited  by  them  than  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop, 
had  full  access  to  the  charts  and  correspondence  of 
Columbus.  He  immediately  conceived  the  project  of 
making  a voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked  out  by  the 
admiral,  and  of  seizing  upon  the  first  fruits  of  discovery 
which  he  had  left  ungathered.  His  scheme  met  with 
ready  encouragement  from  Fonseca,  who,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  shown,  w'as  an  implacable  enemy  to  Colum- 
bus, and  willing  to  promote  any  measure  that  might 
injure  or  molest  him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted 
a commission  to  Ojeda,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an 
armament  and  proceed  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 
with  the  proviso  merely  that  he  should  not  visit  any 
territories  appertaining  to  Portugal,  or  any  of  the 
lands  discovered  in  the  name  of  Spain  previous  to 
the  year  1495.  The  latter  part  of  this  provision  ap- 
pears to  have  been  craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so 
as  to  leave  the  coast  of  Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries 
open  to  Ojeda,  they  having  been  recently  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in 
virtue  cr  general  powers  vested  in  him  for  such  pur- 
poses, but  the  signature  of  the  sovereigns  did  not 
appear  on  the  instrument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion.  He  knew 
that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated  against  a 
royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  permitting  voyages  of 
discovery,  by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sov- 
ereigns had  in  consequence  revoked  their  mandate 
wherever  it  might  be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  stip- 
ulated privileges  of  the  admiral.*  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided  raising  any  ques- 
tion that  might  impede  the  enterprise ; being  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  his  dominions  in  the 
new  world  extended  by  the  discoveries  of  private  ad- 
venturers, undertaken  at  their  own  expense.  It  was 
stipulated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  licenses 
for  private  expeditions,  that  a certain  proportion  of 
the  profits,  generally  a fourth  or  fifth,  should  be  re- 
served for  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voy- 
age, the  next  consideration  with  Ojeda  was  to  find 
the  means.  He  was  a young  adventurer,  a mere  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  and  destitute  of  wealth ; but  he  had 
a high  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise,  and 
with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his 
way  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered 
lands,  and  have  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  finding 
monied  associates  among  the  rich  merchants  of 
Seville,  who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever 
ready  to  stake  their  property  upon  the  schemes  of 
roving  navigators.  With  such  assistance  he  soon 
equipped  a squadron  of  four  vessels  at  Port  St.  Mary, 
opposite  Cadiz.  Among  the  seamen  who  engaged 


with  him  were  several  who  had  just  returned  from 
accompanying  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  this  very 
coast  of  Paria.  The  principal  associate  of  Ojeda, 
and  one  on  whom  he  placed  great  reliance,  was  Juan 
de  la  Cosa ; who  accompanied  him  as  first  mate,  or 
as  it  was  termed,  chief  pilot.  This  was  a bold  Bis- 
cayan,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a disciple  of  Colum- 
bus, with  whom  he  had  sailed  in  his  secor  d voyage, 
when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  he  had 
since  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  in  an  expe- 
dition along  the  coast  of  Terra  F;nna.  The  hardy 
veteran  was  looked  up  to  by  his  contemporaries  as 
an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  able  mariners  of  the  day ; he  may  be  ex- 
cused, therefore,  if  in  his  harmless  vanity,  he  con- 
sidered himself  on  a par  even  with  Columbus* 
Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Ojeda,  in  this 
voyage,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine  mer- 
chant, induced  by  broken  fortunes  and  a rambling 
disposition  to  seek  adventures  in  the  new  world. 
Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  ap- 
pear. His  importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  sub- 
sequent circumstances  ; from  his  having  written  and 
published  a narrative  of  his  voyages,  and  from  his 
name  having  eventually  been  given  to  the  new 
world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  SPAIN  — ARRIVAL  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  PARIA — CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Ojeda  sailed  from  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1499,  and,  having  touched  for  supplies  at  the 
Canaries,  took  a departure  from  Gomara,  pursuing 
the  route  of  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  being 
guided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  as  well  as  by 
the  mariners  who  had  accompanied  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. At  the  end  of  twenty- four  days  he  reached 
the  continent  of  the  new  world,  about  two  hundred 
leagues  farther  south  than  the  part  discovered  by 
Columbus,  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  coast  of 
Surinam.! 

From  hence  he  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  passing  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  but 
especially  those  of  the  Esquivo  and  the  Oronoko, 
These,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  unac- 
customed as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  new 
world,  poured  forth  such  a prodigious  volume  of 
water,  as  to  freshen  the  sea  for  a great  extent.  They 
beheld  none  of  the  natives  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  on  which  island  they  met  with 
traces  of  the  recent  visit  of  Columbus. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a long  description 
of  the  people  of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria, 
who  were  of  the  Carib  race,  tall,  well-made  and  vig- 
orous, and  expert  with  the  bow,  the  lance,  and  the 
buckler.  His  description,  in  general,  resembles  those 
which  have  frequently  been  given  of  the  Aboriginals 
of  the  new  world ; there  are  two  or  three  particu- 
lars, however,  worthy  of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  believe  in  no  religious 
creed,  to  have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  no 
prayers  or  sacrifices  ; but,  he  adds,  from  the  volup- 
tuousness of  their  lives,  they  might  be  considered 
Epicureans.^  Their  habitations  were  built  in  the 
shape  of  bells ; of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatched 
with  palm  leaves,  and  were  proof  against  wind  and 
weather.  They  appeared  to  be  in  common,  and 


* Navarrete,  t.  ii.  Document,  cxiii 


* Navarrete.  Collec.  Viag.,  t.  iii.,  p.  4. 
t Navarrete,  t.  iii.,  p.  5 

X Viages  de  Vespucci.  Navarrete,  t.  iii.,  p.  2x1 
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some  of  them  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  con- 
tain six  hundred  persons  : in  one  place  there  were 
eight  principal  houses  capable  of  sheltering  nearly 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Every  seven  or  eight 
years  the  natives  were  obliged  to  change  their  resi- 
dence, from  the  maladies  engendered  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate  in  their  crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments 
nade  from  the  bones  of  fishes ; in  small  white  and 
,.ieen  stones  strung  like  rosaries,  with  which  they 
Joined  their  persons,  and  in  the  beautiful  plumes 
tf  vmJous  colours  for  which  the  tropical  birds  are 
acted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  at- 
taching a*  extraordinary  value  to  such  worthless 
trifles ; while  the  savages,  in  all  probability,  were 
equally  surprised  at  beholding  the  strangers  so  eager 
after  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which  to 
■Jiemselves  were  objects  of  indifference. 

Their  manner  of  ti eating  the  dead  was  similar  to 
that  observed  among  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
islands.  Having  deposited  the  corpse  in  a cavern  or 
sepulchre,  they  placed  a jai  of  water  and  a few  eat- 
ables at  its  head,  and  then  abandoned  it  without 
moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
when  a person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his 
nearest  relatives  bore  him  to  the  woods  and  laid  him 
in  a hammock  suspended  to  the  trees.  They  then 
danced  round  him  until  evening,  wliec,  having  left 
within  his  reach  sufficient  meat  and  drink  tc  sustain 
him  for  four  days,  they  repaired  to  their  habitations. 
If  he  recovered  and  returned  home,  he  was  received 
with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing  ; if  he  died  of 
his  malady  or  of  famine,  nothing  more  was  thought 
of  him. 

Their  mode  of  treating  a fever  is  also  worthy  of 
mention.  In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  plunged 
the  patient  in  a bath  of  the  coldest  water,  after 
which  they  obliged  him  to  make  many  evolutions 
round  a great  fire,  until  he  was  in  a violent  heat, when 
they  put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep : a treat- 
ment, adds  Amerigo  Vespucci,  by  which  we  saw 
many  cured. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COASTING  OF  TERRA  FIRMA— MILITARY  EXPE- 
DITION OF  OJEDA. 

After  touching  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  and 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait 
of  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or  Dragon’s  Mouth,  which 
Columbus  had  found  so  formidable,  and  then  steered 
his  course  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  landing 
occasionally  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana,  or  the  Gulf 
of  Pearls.  From  hence  he  stood  to  the  opposite 
island  of  Margarita,  previously  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, and  since  renowned  for  its  pearl  fishery.  This, 
as  well  as  several  adjacent  islands,  he  visited  and 
explored  ; after  which  he  returned  to  the  main  land, 
and  touched  at  Cumana  and  Maracapana,  where  he 
found  the  rivers  infested  with  alligators  resembling 
the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  a convenient  harbour  at  Maracapana  he 
unloaded  and  careened  his  vessels  there,  and  built  a 
small  brigantipe.  The  natives  came  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  bringing  abundance  of  venison,  fish,  and 
cassava  bread,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in  their 
labours.  Their  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disin- 
terested, for  they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  reverenced  as  superhuman 
beings.  When  they  thought  they  had  sufficiently 
secured  their  favour,  they  represented  to  Ojeda  that 
their  coast  was  subject  to  invasion  from  a distant 


island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  cannibals,  and 
carried  their  people  into  captivity,  to  be  devoured  at 
their  unnatural  banquets.  They  besought  Ojeda 
therefore,  to  avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious  ene- 
mies. 

The  request  was  gratifying  to  the  fighting  pro- 
pensities of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  to  his  love  of advent- 
ure, and  was  readily  granted.  Taking  seven  of  the 
natives  onboard  of  his  vessels,  therefore,  as  guides.,  he 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals.  After  sailing  fo? 
seven  days  he  came  to  a chain  of  islands,  some  of 
which  were  peopled,  others  uninhabited,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Carribee  islands. 
One  of  these  was  pointed  out  by  his  guides  as  the 
habitation  of  their  foes.  On  running  near  the  shore 
he  beheld  it  thronged  with  savage  warriors,  decora- 
ted with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their  bodies 
painted  with  a variet/  of  colours.  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  with  darts,  lances,  and  buck- 
lers, and  seemed  prepared  to  defend  their  island  from 
invasion. 

This  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the 
martial  spirit  of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  an- 
chor, ordered  cut  his  boats,  and  provided  each  with 
a paterero  or  small  cannon.  Beside  the  oarsmen, 
each  boat  contained  a number  of  soldiers,  who  were 
told  to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The 
boats  then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they 
approached,  the  Indians  let  fly  a cloud  of  arrows, 
but  without  much  effect.  Seeing  the  boats  continue 
to  advance,  the  savages  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  brandished  their  lances  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing. Upon  this,  the  soldiers  sprang  up  in  the  boats 
and  discharged  the  patereroes.  At  the  sound  and 
smoke  of  these  unknown  weapons  the  savages  aban- 
doned the  water  in  affright,  while  Cjeda  and  his  men 
leaped  on  shore  and  pursued  them.  The  Carib  war- 
riors rallied  on  the  banks,  and  fought  for  a long 
time  with  that  courage  peculiar  to  their  race,  but 
were  at  length  driven  to  the  woods,  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  leaving  man/  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  were  seen  on 
the  shore  in  still  greater  numbers,  armed  and  paint- 
ed, and  decorated  with  wav  plumes,  and  sounding 
defiance  with  their  conchs  and  '•rums.  Ojeda  again 
landed  with  fifty-seven  men,  whom  he  separated  into 
four  companies,  and  ordered  vhem  to  charge  the 
enemy  from  different  directions.  The  Caribs  fought 
for  a time  hand  to  hand,  displaying  great  dexterity  in 
covering  themselves  with  their  bucklers,  but  were  at 
length  entirely  routed  and  driven,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, to  the  forests.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one  man 
killed  and  twenty-one  wounded  in  these  combats, — 
such  superior  advantage  did  their  armour  give  them 
over  the  naked  savages.  Having  plundered  and 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  they  returned  triumphantly 
to  their  ships,  with  a number  of  Carib  captives,  and 
made  sail  for  the  main  land.  Ojeda  bestowed  a part 
of  the  spoil  upon  the  seven  Indians  who  had  ac- 
companied him  as  guides,  and  sent  them  exulting  to 
their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  countrymen  the  signal 
vengeance  that  had  been  wreaked  upon  their  foes. 
He  then  anchored  in  a bay,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  days,  until  his  men  had  recovered  from  their 
wounds.* 


* There  is  some  discrepance  in  the  early  accounts  of  this  battle, 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  occurrence.  The  author  has  collated 
the  narratives  of  Vespucci,  Las  Casas.  Herrera,  and  Pete*  Martvr. 
and  the  evidence  given  in  the  law-suit  of  Diego  Colum  3ns,  and 
has  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  reconcile  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GULF  OF  VENEZUELA — TRANS- 
ACTIONS THERE — OJEDA  EXPLORES  THE  GULF 

— PENETRATES  TO  MARACAIBO. 

HiS  crew  being  refreshed,  and  the  wounded  suf- 
ficiently recovered,  Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at 
the  island  of  Curazao,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by  a race  of 
giants,  “ every  woman  appearing  a Penthesilea,  and 
every  man  an  Antaeus.”  * As  Vespucci  was  a 
scholar,  and  as  he  supposed  himself  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  extreme  East,  the  ancient  realm  of 
fable,  it  is  probable  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
and  construed  the  formidable  accounts  given  by  the 
Indians  of  their  cannibal  neighbours  of  the  islands, 
into  something  according  with  his  recollections  of 
classic  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  reports  of  subse- 
quent voyagers  proved  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  a vast 
deep  gulf,  resembling  a tranquil  lake ; entering 
which,  he  beheld  on  the  eastern  side  a village,  the 
construction  of  which  struck  him  with  surprise.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like  bells, 
and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which,  in  this  part,  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth. 
Each  house  was  provided  with  a drawbridge,  and 
with  canoes,  by  which  the  communication  was 
carried  on.  From  these  resemblances  to  the  Italian 
city,  Ojeda  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice : and  it  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Venezuela,  or  little  Venice:  the  Indian  name  was 
Coquibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standing 
into  the  bay,  looking  like  wonderful  and  unknown 
apparitions  from  the  deep,  they  (led  with  terror  to 
their  houses,  and  raised  the  drawbridges.  The 
Spaniards  remained  for  a time  gazing  with  admira- 
tion at  this  amphibious  village,  when  a squadron  of 
canoes  entered  the  harbour  from  the  sea.  On  be- 
holding the  ships  they  paused  in  mute  amazement, 
and  on  the  Spaniards  attempting  to  approach  them, 
paddled  swiftly  to  shore,  and  plunged  into  the  forest. 
They  soon  returned  with  sixteen  young  girls,  whom 
they  conveyed  in  their  canoes  to  the  ships,  distribut- 
ing four  on  board  of  each,  either  as  peace-offerings 
or  as  tokens  of  amity  and  confidence.  The  best  of 
understanding  now  seemed  to  be  established ; and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  swarming  about 
the  ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others  swimming  in 
great  numbers  from  the  shores. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all 
delusive.  On  a sudden,  several  old  women  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses  uttered  loud  shrieks,  tearing 
their  hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to  be  a signal  for 
hostility.  The  sixteen  nymphs  plunged  into  the  sea 
’.nil  made  for  shore ; the  Indians  in  the  canoes 
caught  up  their  bows  and  discharged  a flight  of 
arrows,  and  even  those  who  were  swimming  bran- 
dished darts  and  lances,  which  they  had  hitherto 
concealed  beneath  the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a moment  surprised  at  seeing  war 
thus  starting  up  on  every  side,  and  the  very  sea 
bristling  with  weapons.  Manning  his  boats,  he  im- 
nr.diately  charged  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
shattered  and  sunk  several  of  their  canoes,  killed 
twenty  Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spread 
such  a panic  among  them,  that  most  of  the  survivors 
flung  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  shore. 
Three  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  of  the 
fugitive  girls,  and  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the 


* espucci.  — Letter  to  Lorenzo  le  Pier  Francisco  de  Medicit 


ships,  where  the  men  were  put  in  irons.  One  of 
them,  however,  and  the  two  girls,  succeeded  in  flex 
terously  escaping  the  same  night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  affray 
all  of  whom  recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but 
found  them  abandoned  and  destitute  of  booty ; not- 
withstanding the  unprovoked  hostility  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  he  spared  the  buildings,  that  he  might  not 
cause  useless  irritation  along  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetr°ted 
to  a port  or  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  known  by  the  original  Indian  name 
of  Maiacaibo.  Elere,  in  compliance  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  natives,  he  sent  a detachment  of 
twenty-seven  Spaniards  on  a visit  to  the  interior. 
For  nine  days  they  were  conducted  from  town  to 
town,  and  feasted  and  almost  idolized  by  the  In- 
dians, who  regarded  them  as  angelic  beings,  per- 
forming their  national  dances  and  games,  and  chaunt- 
ing  their  traditional  ballads  for  their  entertainment. 

The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms;  the  females  in  particular 
appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  surpass  all  others  that 
they  had  yet  beheld  in  the  new  world  for  grace  and 
beauty;  neither  did  the  men  evince,  in  the  least 
degree,  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  other  parts- 
of  the  coast;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the 
most  frank  and  intimate  intercourse  with  their  wives 
and  daughters. 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  return 
to  the  ship,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  pouring 
forth  its  population,  male  and  female,  to  do  them 
honour.  Some  bore  them  in  litters  or  hammocks, 
that  they  might  not  be  fatigued  with  the  journey, 
and  happy  was  the  Indian  who  had  the  honour  of 
bearing  a Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a river. 
Others  loaded  themselves  with  the  presents  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  their  guests,  consisting  of  rich 
plumes,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and  tropical  birds 
and  animals.  In  this  way  they  returned  in  triumph- 
ant procession  to  the  ships,  the  woods  and  shores 
resounding  with  their  songs  and  shouts. 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  that 
took  the  detachment  to  the  ships  ; others  put  off  in 
canoes,  or  swam  from  shore,  so  that  in  a little  while 
the  vessels  were  thronged  with  upwards  of  a thou- 
sand wondering  natives.  While  gazing  and  marvel- 
ling at  the  strange  objects  around  them,  Ojeda 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  discharged,  at  the  sound 
of  which,  says  Vespucci,  the  Indians  “plunged  into 
the  water,  like  so  many  frogs  from  a bank.”  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  it  was  done  in  harmless  mirth, 
they  returned  on  board,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards  brought  away 
with  them  several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable 
females  from  this  place,  one  of  whom,  named  by 
them  Isabel,  was  much  prized  by  Ojeda,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  a subsequent  voyage.* 


* Navarette,  t.  iii.,  p.  8.  Idem,  pp.  107,  108. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  mention  that  Ojeda,  in  his  report  of 
his  voyage  to  the  Sovereigns,  informed  them  of  his  having  met 
with  English  voyagers  in  the  vicinity  of  Coquibacoa,  and  that  the 
Spanish  government  attached  such  importance  to  his  information 
as  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  those  parts  by 
the  English.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist  of  this 
early  and  extensive  expedition  of  English  navigators.  If  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  some  document  might  be 
found  concerning  it  among  ihe  archives  of  the-reign  of  Henry 
VII.  The  English  had  already  discovered  the  continent  of  North 
America.  This  had  been  done  in  1497,  by  John  Cabot,  a Vene- 
tian, accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  who  was  born  in  Bristol. 
They  sailed  under  a license  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  to  have  a fifth 
of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  On  the  24th  June  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  continent  quite  to  Flor- 
ida, bringing  back  to  England  a valuable  cargo  and  several  of  the 
natives.  This  was  the  first  discovery  0/ the  mainland  of  A mer 
ica.  The  success  of  this  expedition  may  have  prompted  the  out 
which  Ojeda  incountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquibacoa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FBO.iECUTION  OF  THE  VOYAGE — RETURN  TO 
SPAIN. 

Lea  ving  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda 
continued  along  the  western  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Venezuela,  and  standing  out  to  sea,  and  doubling 
Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his  coasting  voyage 
from  port  to  port,  and  promontory  to  promontory, 
of  this  unknown  continent,  until  he  reached  that 
long  stretching  headland  called  Cape  de  la  Vela. 
There,  the  state  of  his  vessels,  and  perhaps  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  at  not  meeting  with  abun- 
dant sources  of  immediate  wealth,  induced  him  to 
abandon  all  further  voyaging  along  the  coast,  and, 
changing  his  course,  he  stood  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  for  Hispaniola.  The  tenor  of  his  commission 
forbade  his  visiting  that  island ; but  Ojeda  was  not 
a man  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  his  interest  or  in- 
clination prompted  the  contrary.  He  trusted  to 
excuse  the  infraction  of  his  orders  by  the  alleged 
necessity  of  touching  at  the  island  to  caulk  and  refit 
his  vessels,  and  to  procure  provisions.  His  true  ob- 
ject, however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  cut  dye- 
wood,  which  abounds  in  the  western  part  of  His- 
paniola. 

He  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  September, 
and  landed  with  a large  party  of  his  men.  Columbus 
at  that  time  held  command  of  the  island,  and,  hear- 
ing of  this  unlicensed  intrusion,  despatched  Francesco 
Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel,  to  call  Ojeda  to  account. 
The  contest  of  stratagem  and  management  that  took 
place  between  these  two  adroit  and  daring  advent- 
urers has  already  been  detailed  in  the  History  of 
Columbus.  Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and 
Ojeda,  being  obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed 
his  rambling  voyage,  visiting  various  islands,  from 
whence  he  carried  off  numbers  of  the  natives.  He 
at  length  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  June,  1 500,  with  his 
ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves. 
So  meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion, that  we  are  told,  when  all  the  expenses  were 
deducted,  but  five  hundred  ducats  remained  to  be 
divided  between  fifty-five  adventurers.  What  made 
this  result  the  more  mortifying  was,  that  a petty 
armament  which  had  sailed  sometime  after  that  of 
Ojeda,  had  returned  two  months  before  him,  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  the  New  World.  A brief  account 
of  this  latter  expedition  is  necessary  to  connect  this 
series  of  minor  discoveries. 


PEDRO  ALONZO  NINO*  AND  CHRISTOVAL 

GUERRA— (1499.) 


The  permission  granted  by  Bishop  Fonseca  to 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  undertake  a private  expedition 
to  the  New  World,  roused  the  emulation  of  others 
of  the  followers  of  Columbus.  Among  these  was 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  a hardy  seaman,  native  of  Mo- 
guer  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus,  as  a pilot,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  in 
his  cruisings  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.f 
He  soon  obtained  from  the  bishop  a similar  license 
to  that  given  to  Ojeda,  and,  like  the  latter,  sought 
for  some  monied  confederate  among  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Seville.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra, 

d Pronounced  Ninyo.  The  N in  Spanish  is  always  pronounced 
2B  if  followed  by  the  letter^. 

t Testimony  of  Bastides  in  the  law-suit  of  Diego  Columbus. 


offered  to  fit  out  a caravel  for  the  expedition  ; but  on 
condition  that  his  brother,  Christoval  Guerra,  should 
have  the  command.  The  poverty  of  Nino  compelled 
him  to  assent  to.the  stipulations  of  the  man  of  wealth, 
and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his  own  enterprise;  but 
his  nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon  gained  him  the 
ascendancy,  he  became  virtually  the  captain,  and 
ultimately  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

The  bark  of  these  two  adventurers  was  but  of 
fifty  tons  burthen,  and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls  all 
told.  With  this  slender  armament  they  undertook 
to  traverse  unknown  and  dangerous  seas,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vast  continent  re- 
cently discovered  by  Columbus  such  was  the  dar- 
ing spirit  of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1499,  and  but 
a few  days  after  the  departure  of  Ojeda,  that  tney 
put  to  sea.  They  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Pa- 
los, the  original  cradle  of  American  discovery,  whose 
brave  and  skilful  mariners  long  continued  foremost 
in  all  enterprises  to  the  New  World.  Being  guided 
by  the  chart  of  Columbus,  they  followed  his  route, 
and  reached  the  southern  continent,  a little  beyond 
Paria,  about  fifteen  days  after  the  same  coast  had 
been  visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  where 
they  landed  to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  en- 
tertained by  the  natives.  Shortly  after,  sallying  from 
the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  they  encountered 
eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate-rovers  of  these 
seas  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands.  This 
savage  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  usual 
by  the  sight  of  a European  ship  with  swelling  sails, 
resembling  some  winged  monster  of  the  deep,  con- 
sidered it  only  as  an  object  of  plunder  or  hostility, 
and  assailed  it  with  showers  of  arrows.  The  sud- 
den burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the 
caravel  and  the  havoc  made  among  the  Caribs  by 
this  seeming  thunder,  struck  them  with  dismay  and 
they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  capturing  one  of  the  canoes,  with  one  of  the  war- 
riors who  had  manned  it.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  lay  an  Indian  prisoner  bound  hand  and  foot. 
On  being  liberated  he  informed  the  Spaniards  by 
signs  that  these  Caribs  had  been  on  a marauding 
expedition  along  the  neighbouring  coasts,  shutting 
themselves  up  at  night  in  a stockade  which  they  car- 
ried with  them,  and  issuing  forth  by  clay  to  plunder 
the  villages  and  to  make  captives.  He  had  been  one 
of  seven  prisoners.  His  companions  had  been  de- 
voured before  his  eyes  at  the  cannibal  banquets  of 
these  savages,  and  he  had  been  awaiting  the  same 
miserable  fate.  Honest  Nino  and  his  confederates 
were  so  indignant  at  this  recital,  that,  receiving  it  as 
established  fact,  they  performed  what  they  consid- 
ered an  act  of  equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the 
Carib  to  the  discretion  of  his  late  captive.  The  lat- 
ter fell  upon  the  defenceless  warrior  with  fist  and 
foot  and  cudgel ; nor  did  his  rage  subside  even  after 
the  breath  had  been  mauled  out  of  his  victim,  but, 
tearing  the  grim  head  from  the  body,  he  placed  it  on 
a pole  as  a trophy  of  his  vengeance. 

Nino  and  his  fellow-adventurers  now  steered  for 
the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  pearls  by  barter.  They  after 
wards  skirted  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumana,  trading 
cautiously  and  shrewdly  from  port  to  port , some- 
times remaining  on  board  of  their  little  bark,  and 
obliging  the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the 
latter  appeared  too  numerous,  at  other  times  ventur- 
ing on  shore,  and  even  into  the  interior.  They  were 
invariably  treated  with  amity  by  the  natives,  who 
were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were 
adorned  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls. 
These  they  sometimes  gave  freely  teethe  Spaniards, 
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at  other  times  they  exchanged  them  for  glass  beads 
and  other  trinkets,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
strangers  in  making  such  silly  bargains.* 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and 
density  of  the  forests  along  this  coast,  for  in  these 
regions  of  heat  and  moisture,  vegetation  appears  in 
its  utmost  magnificence.  They  heard  also  the  cries 
and  roarings  of  wild  and  unknown  animals  in  the 
woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  be  very 
dangerous,  as  the  Indians  went  about  the  forest 
armed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows.  From  meet- 
ing with  deer  and  rabbits,  they  were  convinced  that 
that  was  a part  of  Terra  Firma,  not  having  found 
any  animals  of  the  kind  on  the  islands.f 
Niilo  and  Guerra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
hospitality  of  the  natives  of  Cumana,  and  with  the 
profitable  traffic  for  pearls,  by  which  they  obtained 
many  erf  great  size  and  beauty,  that  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  memths  on  the  coast. 

They  then  proceeded  westward  to  a country  called 
Cauchieto,  trading  as  usual  for  pearls,  and  for  the  in- 
ferior kind  of  gold  called  guanin.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  a place  where  there  was  a kind  of  fortress 
protecting  a number  of  houses  and  gardens  situated 
on  a river,  the  whole  forming  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  one  of  the  most  delicious  abodes  imagin- 
able. They  were  about  to  land  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  fancied  paradise,  when  they  beheld  up- 
wards of  a thousand  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  war-clubs,  preparing  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception ; having  been  probably  incensed  by 
the  recent  visit  of  Ojeda.  As  Nino  and  Guerra  had 
not  the  fighting  propensities  of  Ojeda,  and  were  in 
quest  of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having,  more- 
over, in  all  probability,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant 
of  Seville  before  their  eyes,  they  prudently  abstained 
from  landing,  and,  abandoning  this  hostile  coast,  re- 
turned forthwith  to  Cumana  to  resume  their  trade 
for  pearls.  They  soon  amassed  a great  number, 
many  of  which  were  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  East,  though  they  had  been 
injured  in  boring  from  a want  of  proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success  they  now  set  sail  for 
Spain  and  piloted  their  little  bark  safely  to  Bayonne 
in  Gallicia,  where  they  anchored  about  the  middle 
cl  April,  1 500,  nearly  two  months  before  the  arrival 
of  Ojeda  and  his  associates,  La  Cosa  and  Vespucci.^ 
The  most  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World 
were  doomed  to  trouble  from  their  very  success. 
The  ample  amount  of  pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as 
the  royal  portion  of  the  profits  of  this  expedition, 
drew  suspicion  instead  of  favour  upon  the  two  ad- 
venturers. They  were  accused  of  having  concealed 
a great  part  of  the  pearls  collected  by  them,  thus 
defrauding  their  companions  and  the  crown.  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino  was  actually  thrown  into  prison  on  this 
accusation,  but,  nothing  being  proved  against  him, 
was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed  the  enviable 
reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest  voyage 
that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  New  World. § 


VICENTE  YANEZ  PINZON- — (1499). 


Among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  who 
were  roused  to  action  by  the  licensees  granted  for 
private  expeditions  of  discovery,  we  find  conspicuous 


* Las  Casas.  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  c,  171. 

t Navarrete,  t.  iii,  p.  14. 

1 Peter  Martyr.  Other  historians  give  a different  date  for  their 
arrival.  Herrera  says  Feb.  6. 

§ Navarrete.  Collect,  t.  iii,  p.  xi.  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  v. 
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1 the  name  of  Vicente  Yahez  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  one  of 
the  three  brave  brothers  who  aided  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage  and  risked  life  and  fortune  with  him  in 
his  doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  eldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  three  brothers,  particular  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  History  of  Columbus,  and  of 
the  unfortunate  error  in  conduct  which  severed  hitr: 
from  the  admiral,  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  probably  contributed  to  his  pre- 
mature and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  of  disgrace  m :y(  have  over- 
shadowed his  family,  it  was  but  temporary.  The 
death  of  Martin  Alonzo,  as  usual,  atoned  for  his 
faults,  and  his  good  deeds  1 ved  after  him.  The 
merits  and  services  of  himself  and  his  brothers  were 
acknowledged,  and  the  survivors  of  the  family  were 
restored  to  royal  confidence.  A feeling  of  jealous 
hostility  prevented  them  from  taking  a part  in  the 
subsequent  voyages  of  Cclumbus ; but  the  moment 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  individual  enterprise, 
they  pressed  forward  tor  permission  to  engage  in  it 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense — and  it  was  readily 
granted.  In  fact,  their  supposed  hostility  to  Colum- 
bus was  one  of  the  surest  recommendations  they 
could  have  to  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  by 
whom  the  license  was  issued  for  their  expedition. 

Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
enterprise,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews 
named  Arias  Perez  and  Diego  Fernandez,  sons  of 
his  late  brother,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  Several  of 
his  sailors  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  recent 
voyage  to  Paria,  as  had  also  his  three  principal  pi- 
lots, Juan  Quintero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  de 
Jerez.  Thus  these  minor  voyages  seemed  all  to 
emanate  from  the  great  expeditions  of  Columbus, 
and  to  aim  at  realizing  the  ideas  and  speculations 
contained  in  the  papers  transmitted  by  him  to  Spain. 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was 
fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vi- 
cente Yanez  were  completely  exhausted  before  he 
had  fitted  out  his  little  squadron ; he  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  purchase  on  credit  the  sea-stores  and 
articles  of  traffic  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The 
merchants  of  Palos  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
profit  by  the  careless  nature  of  sailors  and  the  san- 
guine spirit  of  discoverers.  In  their  bargains  they 
charged  honest  Pinzon  eighty  and  a hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  market  value  of  their  merchandise, 
and  in  the  hurry  and  urgency  of  the  moment  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  imposition.* * * § * 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1499,  and,  after  passing  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  stood  to  the  south-west. 
Having  sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues,  they 
crossed  the  equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star. 
They  had  scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when 
they  encountered  a terrible  tempest,  which  had  well- 
nigh  swallowed  up  their  slender  barks.  The  storm 
passed  away  and  the  firmament  was  again  serene; 
but  the  mariners  remained  tossing  about  in  confu- 
sion, dismayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  and 
the  strange  aspect  of  the  heavens.  They  looked  in 
vain  to  the  south  for  some  polar  star  by  which  to 
shape  their  course,  and  fancied  that  some  swelling 
prominence  of  the  globe  concealed  it  from  their 
view.  They  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  firmament 
of  that  hemisphere,  nor  of  that  beautiful  constella- 
tion, the  southern  cross,  but  expected  to  find  a guid- 
ing star  at  the  opposite  pole,  similar  to  the  cynosure 
of  the  north. 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit, 
pursued  his  course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  after 

* Navarrete,  vol.  iii.  See  Doc.  No.  7 where  Vicente  Yaflez  Pin- 
I zon  petitions  for  redress. 
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sailing  abcul  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues,  and  be- 
ing in  the  eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he  be- 
held land  alar  off  on  the  28th  of  January,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Santa  Marta  de  la  Consolacion , 
from  the  sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the  midst 
of  doubts  and  perplexities.  It  is  now  called  Cape 
St.  Augustine,  and  forms  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  immense  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turbid  and  discoloured  as  in  rivers, 
and  on  sounding  they  had  sixteen  fathoms  of  water. 
Pinzon  landed,  accompanied  by  a notary  and  wit- 
nesses, and  ,took  formal  possession  of  the  territory 
for  the  Castilian  crown  ; no  one  appeared  to  dispute 
his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  the  print  of  footsteps 
on  the  beach  which  seemed  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighted  upon  a neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on 
the  following  morning  to  send  forty  men  well  armed 
to  the  spot.  A band  of  Indians,  of  about  equal 
number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed 
wi'h  bows  and  arrows,  and  seemingly  of  extraordi- 
na.y  stature.  A still  greater  number  were  seen  in 
the  distance  hastening  to  the  support  of  their  com- 
panions. The  Indians  arrayed  themselves  for  com- 
bat, and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a short  time 
eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust. 
The  Spaniards  now  displayed  looking-glasses,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets,  and  jingled  strings  of  hawks’ 
bells,  in  general  so  captivating  to  an  Indian  ear; 
but  the  haughty  savages  treated  all  their  overtures 
with  contempt,  regarding  these  offerings  carelessly 
lor  a short  time,  and  then  stalking  off  with  stoic 
gravity.  They  were  ferocious  of  feature,  and  ap- 
parently warlike  in  disposition,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a wandering  race  of  unusual  size,  who 
roamed  about  in  the  night,  and  were  of  the  most 
fierce,  untractable  nature.  By  nightfall  there  was 
not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Discouraged  by  the  2 1. hospitable  character  of  the 
coast,  Pinzon  made  sail  and  stood  to  the  north-west, 
until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a river  too  shallow  to 
receive  his  ships.  Here  he  sent  his  boats  on  shore 
with  a number  of  men  well  armed.  They  landed  on  the 
river  banks,  and  beheld  a multitude  of  naked  Indians 
on  a neighbouring  hill.  A single  Spaniard  armed 
simply  with  sword  and  buckler,  was  sent  to  invite 
them  to  friendly  intercourse.  He  approached  them 
with  signs  of  amity,  and  threw  to  them  a hawks’ 
bell.  They  replied  to  him  with  similar  signs,  and 
threw  to  him  a small  gilded  wand.  The  soldier 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly  a troop  of  sav- 
ages rushed  down  to  seize  him;  he  threw  himself  im- 
mediately upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and  target, 
and  though  but  a small  man,  and  far  from  robust, 
he  handled  his  weapons  with  such  dexterity  and 
fierceness,  that  he  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  making  a 
clear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding  several  who 
attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess 
surprised  and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave 
time  for  his  comrades  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
Indians  then  made  a general  assault,  with  such  a 
galling  discharge  of  darts  and  arrows  that  almost 
immediately  eight  or  ten  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  latter  were  compelled 
10  retreat  to  their  boats  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Indians  pursued  them  even  into  the 
water,  surrounding  the  boats  and  seizing  hold  of  the 
oars.  The  Spaniards  made  a desperate  defence, 
thrusting  many  through  with  their  lances,  and  cut- 
ting down  and  ripping  up  others  with  their  swords  ; 
but  such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  survivors,  that  they 
persisted  in  their  attack  until  they  overpowered  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph. 
With  this  they  retired  from  the  combat,  and  the 
Spaniards  returned,  defeated  and  disheartened,  to 


their  ships,  having  met  with  the  roughest  reception 
that  the  Europeans  had  yet  experienced  in  the  New 
World. 

Pinzon  now  stood  forty  leagues  to  the  north-west, 
until  he  arrived'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equi- 
noctial line.  Here  he  found  the  water  of  the  sea  so 
fresh  that  he  was  enabled  to  replenish  his  casks  with 
it.  Astonished  at  so  singular  a phenomenon  he 
stood  in  for  the  land,  and  arrived  among  a number 
of  fresh  and  verdant  islands,  inhabited  by  a gentle 
and  hospitable  race  of  people,  gaily  painted,  who 
came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  most  frank  and  fear- 
less confidence.  Pinzon  soon  found  that  these 
islands  lay  in  the  mouth  of  an  immense  river,  more 
than  thirty  leagues  in  breadth,  the  water  of  which 
entered  upwards  of  forty  leagues  into  the  sea  before 
losing  its  sweetness.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  renowned 
Maranon,  since  known  as  the  Orellana  and  the 
Amazon.  While  lying  in  the  mouth  of  this  river 
there  was  a sudden  swelling  of  the  stream,  which, 
being  opposed  by  the  current  of  the  sea,  and  strait- 
ened by  the  narrow  channels  of  the  islands,  rose 
more  than  five  fathoms,  with  mountain  waves,  and 
a tremendous  noise,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  ships.  Pinzon  extricated  his  little  squadron  with 
great  difficulty  from  this  perilous  situation,  and  find- 
ing there  was  but  little  gold  or  any  thing  else  of  value 
to  be  found  among  the  simple  natives,  he  requitec 
their  hospitality,  in  the  mode  too  common  among 
the  early  discoverers,  by  carrying  off  thirty-six  of 
them  captive. 

Having  regained  the  sight  of  the  polar  star,  Pin- 
zon pursued  his  course  along  the  coast,  passing  the 
mouths  of  the  Oronoko,  and  entering  the  Guff  of 
Paria,  where  he  landed  and  cut  Brazil-w  ood.  Sally- 
ing forth  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  about  the  23d  of  June,  from 
whence  he  sailed  for  the  Bahamas.  Here,  in  the 
month  of  July,  while  at  anchor,  there  came  such  a 
tremendous  hurricane  that  two  of  the  caravels  were 
swallowed  up  with  all  their  crews  in  the  sight  ol 
their  terrified  companions  ; a third  parted  her  cables 
and  was  driven  out  to  sea,  while  the  fourth  was  so 
furiously  beaten  by  the  tempest  that  the  crew  threw 
themselves  into  the  boats  and  made  for  shore. 
Here  they  found  a few  naked  Indians,  who  offered 
them  no  molestation ; but,  fearing  that  they  might 
spread  the  tidings  of  a handful  of  shipwrecked 
Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and  thus  bring  the 
savages  of  the  neighbouring  islands  upon  them,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  put  these  Indians  to  death.  For- 
tunately for  the  latter,  the  vessel  which  had  been 
driven  from  her  anchors  returned  and  put  an  end  to 
the  alarm,  and  to  the  council  of  war.  The  other 
caravel  also  rode  out  the  storm  uninjured,  and  the 
sea  subsiding,  the  Spaniards  returned  on  board,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Island  of  Hispani- 
ola. Having  repaired  the  damages  sustained  in  the 
gale,  they  again  made  sail  for  Spain,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  river  before  Palos,  about  the  end  of 
September. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  checquered  and  dis- 
astrous voyages  that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  New 
World.  Yanez  Pinzon  had  lost  two  of  his  ships,  and 
many  of  his  men  ; what  made  the  loss  of  the  latte/ 
more  grievous  was  that  they  had  been  enlisted  from 
among  his  neighbours,  his  friends,  and  relatives.  In 
fact,  the  expeditions  to  the  New  World  must  have 
realized  the  terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people 
of  Palos  by  filling  that  little  community  with  widows 
and  orphans.  When  the  rich  merchants,  who  had 
sold  goods  to  Pinzon,  at  a hundred  per  cent,  advance, 
beheld  him  return  in  this  sorry  condition,  with  two 
shattered  barks  and  a handful  of  poor  tattered 
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weather-beaten  seamen,  they  began  to  tremble  for 
■meir  money.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  and  his 
nephews  departed  to  Granada,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  sovereigns,  than  the  mer- 
chants seized  upon  their  caravels  and  cargoes,  and 
began  to  sell  them  to  repay  themselves.  Honest 
Pinzon  immediately  addressed  a petition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, seating  the  imposition  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  and  the  danger  he  was  in  of  im- 
prisonment and  utter  ruin,  should  his  creditors  be 
allowed  to  sacrifice  his  goods  at  a public  sale.  He 
petitioned  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  return  the 
property  thus  seized,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  sell  three  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of  Brazil- 
wood, which  he  had  brought  back  with  him,  and 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  granted  his  prayer. 
They  issued  an  order  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Talos 
to  interfere  in  the  matter,  with  all  possible  prompt- 
ness and  brevity,  allowing  no  vexatious  delay,  and 
administering  justice  so  impartially  that  neither  of 
the  parties  should  have  cause  to  complain. 

Pinzon  escaped  from  tire  fangs  of  his  creditors, 
but,  of  course,  must  have  suffered  in  purse  from  the 
expenses  of  the  law ; which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  bury 
even  a successful  client  under  an  overwhelming 
mountain  of  documents  and  writings.  We  infer  this 
in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a royal  order  issued  in  the 
following  year,  allowing  him  to  export  a quantity  of 
grain,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  did  but 
share  the  usual  lot  of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  whose 
golden  anticipations  too  frequently  ended  in  penury ; 
but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  the  crowd  of 
them  by  being  the  first  European  who  crossed  the 
Equinoctial  line,  on  the  western  ocean,  and  by  dis- 
covering the  great  kingdom  of  Brazil.* 


DltOO  DE  LEPE  AND  RODR’GO  DE  BASTIDES  - 

(1500). 


Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  disasters 
that  had  beset  the  voyagers  to  the  New  World,  and 
the  penury  in  which  their  golden  anticipations  had 
too  frequently  terminated,  adventurers  continued  to 
press  foward,  excited  by  fresh  reports  of  newly -dis- 
covered regions,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  was  rep- 
resented as  the  real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had 
Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  departed  on  the  voyage  recent- 


*  On  the  5th  of  September,  1501,  a roya!  permission  was  given  to 
Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  he  had  dis- 
covered. beginning  a little  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  apd  extend- 
ing to  Cape  St.  Augustine.  The  object  of  the  government  in  this 
permission  was  to  establish  an  outpost  and  a resolute  commander 
on  this  southern  frontier,  that  shouid  check  any  intrusions  the 
Portuguese  might  make  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  1500. 
The  subsequent  arrangement  of  a partition  line  between  the  two 
countries  prevented  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  made  any  second  voyage  to 
those  parts. 

In  1506  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  company  with  Juan  Diaz 
dc  Solis,  a native  of  Lebrija,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour 
.0  find  the  strait  or  passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the 
Atlantic  to  ;t  out'nern  ocean.  It  v/as  necessarily  without  success, 
is  was  also  another  voyage  made  by  them,  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
tso3.  As  no  such ‘passage  exists,  no  blame  could  attach  to  those 
able  navigators  for  being  foiled  in  the  object  of  their  search. 

In  consequence  of  the  distinguished  merits  and  services  of  the 
Pinzon  family  they  were  raised,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V , to  the 
dignity  of  a Hidalguia,  or  nobility,  without  any  express  title,  and 
a coat  of  arms  was  granted  them,  on  which  were. emblazoned  three 
caravels,  with  a hand  at  the  stern  pointing  to  an  island  covered 
*ri  savages.  This  coat  of  arms  is  still  maintained  by  the  family, 
•ho  have  added  to  it  the  motto  granted  to  Columbus,  merely  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  Pinzon  for  that  of  the  Admiral, 

A Castile  y a Leon, 

Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Pinzon. 


ly  narrated,  when  his  townsman,  Diego  de  Lepe, 
likewise  set  sail  with  two  vessels  from  the  busy  little 
port  of  Palos  on  a like  expedition.  No  particulars 
of  importance  are  known  of  this  voyage,  except  ing 
that  Lepe  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  beheld 
the  southern  continent  stretching  far  to  the  south- 
west. On  returning  to  Spain  he  drew  a chart  of  th'- 
coast  for  the  bishop  Fonseca,  and  enjoyed  the  repu 
tation,  for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards,  of  hav- 
ing extended  his  discoveries  farther  south  than  any 
other  voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New 
World  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  a wealthy  notary 
of  Triana,  the  suburb  of  Seville  inhabited  by  the 
maritime  part  of  its  population.  Being  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  yield  a 
fourth  of  his  profits,  he  fitted  out  two  caravels  ip 
October,  1 500,  to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Prudently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nauti- 
cal matters,  this  adventurous  notary  associated  with 
him  the  veteran  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  same 
hardy  Biscayan  who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  and 
Ojeda.  A general  outline  of  their  voyage  has  already 
been  given  in  the  life  of  Columbus  ; it  extended  the 
discoveries  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Cape 
de  la  Vela,  where  Ojeda  had  left  off,  quite  to  the 
port  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Bastides  distinguished  himself  from  the  mass  of 
discoverers  by  his  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  by  his  sound  discretion  and  his  able 
seamanship.  Their  voyage  had  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, and  they  had  collected,  by  barter,  a great 
amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  .their  prosperous 
career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their 
vessels,  to  their  surprise,  became  leaky  in  every  part* 
and  they  discovered,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  bot- 
toms were  pierced  in  innumerable  places  by  the 
broma,  or  worm,  which  abounds  in  the  waters  of 
the  torrid  zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  could  keep  afloat  until  they  reached  a small 
islet  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Here  they  repaired 
their  ships  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  again  put 
to  sea  to  return  to  Cadiz.  A succession  of  gales 
drove  them  back  to  port ; the  ravages  of  the  worms 
continued ; the  leaks  broke  out  afresh  ; they  landed 
the  most  portable  and  precious  part  of  their  wealthy 
cargoes,  and  the  vessels  foundered  with  the  remain- 
der. Bastides  lost,  moreover,  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition saved  from  the  wreck,  being  obliged  to  destroy 
them  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

Distributing  his  men  into  three  bands,  two  of 
them  headed  by  La  Cosa  and  himself,  they  set  off 
for  San  Domingo  by  three  several  routes,  as  the 
country  was  not  able  to  furnish  provisions  for  so 
large  a body.  Each  band  was  provided  with  a cof- 
fer stored  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic,  wit  h which  to  buy  provisions  on  the  road. 

Francisco  deBobadilla,  the  wrong-headed  oppres- 
sor and  superseder  of  Columbus,  was  at  tint  time 
governor  of  San  Domingo.  The  report  reached  him 
that  a crew  of  adventurers  had  landed  on  the  island, 
and  were  marching  through  the  country  in  three 
bands,  each  provided  with  a coffer  of  gold,  and  car- 
rying on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  moment 
Bastides  made  his  appearance,  therefore,  he  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  an  investigation 
commenced.  In  his  defence  he  maintained  that  his 
only  traffic  with  the  natives  was  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides  foi 
his  journey.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  sene 
him  to  Spain  for  trial,  with  the  written  testimony 
and  the  other  documents  of  his  examination. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fleet  iis 
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which  Bobadida  embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  ex- 
perienced such  an  awful  shipwreck  in  the  sight  of 
Columbus.  The  ship  Rodrigo  Bastides  was  one  of 
the  few  that  outlived  the  tempest : it  arrived  safe  at 
Cadiz  in  September,  1502.  Bastides  was  ultimately 
acquitted  of  the  charges  advanced  against  him.  So 
lucrative  had  been  his  voyage,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  foundering  of  his  vessels, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  a large  sum  to  the  crown  as 
a fourth  of  his  profits,  and  to  retain  a great  amount 
for  himself.  In  reward  of  his  services  and  discover- 
ies the  sovereigns  granted  him  an  annual  revenue  for 
life,  to  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  the  province  of 
Uraba,  which  he  had  discovered.  An  equal  pension 
was  likewise  assigned  to  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
to  result  from  the  same  territory,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  Alguazil  Mayor.*  Such  was  the  economi- 
cal generosity  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  the 
past  toils  of  his  adventurous  discoverers  out  of  the 
expected  produce  of  their  future  labours. 


SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA- 

1502. 


The  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  its  meagre  termination  in  June,  1500, 
has  been  related.  He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by 
that  expedition,  but  he  added  to  his  celebrity  as  a 
bold  and  skilful  adventurer.  His  youthful  fire,  his 
sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful 
stories  that  were  told  of  his  activity  and  prowess, 
made  him  extremely  popular,  so  that  his  patron,  the 
bishop  Fonseca,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
for  him  the  royal  favour.  In  consideration  of  his 
past  services  and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a 
grant  was  made  to  him  of  six  leagues  of  land  on 
the  southern  part  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Coquibacoa  which  he  had 
discovered.  He  was,  furthermore,  authorized  to  fit 
out  any  number  of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma.  He  was  not  to  touch  or 
traffic  on  the  pearl  coast  of  Paria  ; extending  as  far 
as  a bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Margarita. 
Beyond  this  he  had  a right  to  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  whether  of  pearls,  jewels,  metals,  or 
precious  stones ; paying  one-fifth  of  the  profits  to  the 
crown,  and  abstaining  from  making  slaves  of  the 
Indians  without  a special  license  from  the  sover- 
eigns. He  was  to  colonize  Coquibacoa,  and,  as  a 
recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  territory,  provided  the  half  did  not  exceed 
300,000  rnaravedies  : all  beyond  that  amount  was 
to  go  to  the  crown. 

A principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this 
government  and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  was  that, 
in  his  previous  voyage,  he  had  met  with  English  ad- 
venturers on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coquibacoa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anx- 
ious, therefore,  to  establish  a resolute  and  fighting 
commander  like  Ojeda  upon  this  outpost,  and  they 
instructed  him  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon  in  every  place  he  visited,  as  a signal  of  dis- 
covery and  possession,  and  to  put  a stop  to  the  in- 
trusions of  the  English. f 

With  this  commission  ir.  his  pocket  and  the  gov- 


* Navarrete.  Collcc.  t.  iii. 
t Navarrete,  t.  iii.,  document  x. 


emment  of  an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective, 
Ojeda  soon  found  associates  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out 
an  armament.  These  were  Juan.de  Vergara,  a serv* 
ant  of  a rich  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampo.  They 
made  a contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  years, 
according  to  which  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  the  government  of  Coquibacoa, 
were  to  be  shared  equally  between  them.  The 
purses  of  the  confederates  were  not  ample  enough 
to  afford  ten  ships,  but  they  fitted  out  four.  1st, 
The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  commanded  by 
Garcia  del  Campo  ; 2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Gra- 
nada, commanded  by  Juan  de  Vergara  ; 3d,  The 
Caravel  Magdalena,  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Ojeda, 
nephew  to  Alonzo ; and  4th,  The  Caravel  Santa 
Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de  Guevara.  The 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda. 
The  expedition  set  sail  in  1502,  touched  at  the 
Canaries,  according  to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions, 
and  then  proceeded  westward  for  the  shores  of  the 
New  World. 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  before 
reaching  the  Island  of  Margarita,  the  caravel  Santa 
Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de  Guevara,  was 
separated  from  them,  and  for  several  days  the  ships 
were  mutually  seeking  each  other,  in  these  silent 
and  trackless  seas.  After  they  were  all  reunited  they 
found  their  provisions  growing  scanty ; they  landed 
therefore  at  a part  of  the  coast  called  Cumana  by 
the  natives,  but  to  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, Ojeda  gave  the  name  of  Valfermoso.  While 
foraging  here  for  their  immediate  supplies,  the  idea 
occurred  to  Ojeda  that  he  should  want  furniture  and 
utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his  proposed  colony,  ar.d  thal 
it  would  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  a country 
where  he  was  a mere  transient  visitor,  than  to  wres! 
them  from  his  neighbours  in  the  territory  where  he 
was  to  set  up  his  government.  His  companions 
were  struck  with  the  policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this 
idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Dispersing  themselves,  therefore,  in  ambush 
in  various  directions,  they  at  a concerted  signal 
rushed  forth  from  their  concealment,  and  set  upon 
the  natives.  Ojeda  had  issued  orders  to  do  as  little 
injury  and  damage  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  to 
destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His  follow- 
ers, however,  in  their  great  zeal,  transcended  his 
orders.  Seven  or  eight  Indians  were  killed  and 
many  wounded  in  the  skirmish  which  took  place, 
and  a number  of  their  cabins  were  wrapped  in 
flames.  A great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton, 
and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  ; they  also  captured  several  female 
Indians,  some  of  whom  were  ransomed  with  the  kind 
of  gold  called  guanin ; some  were  retained  by  Ver- 
gara for  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampo;  others  were 
distributed  among  the  crews  ; the  rest,  probably  the 
old  and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he 
reserved  nothing  for  himself  of  the  spoil  excepting  a 
single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of 
their  effects  and  some  of  their  women,  yielded  the 
Spaniards  a trifling  quantity  of  gold,  but  they  found 
the  place  destitute  of  provisions,  and  Ojeda  was 
obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a caravel  to  the  isl- 
and of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supplies,  with  instruc- 
tions to  rejoin  him  at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port 
destined  foiHus  seat  of  government.  He  found  the 
country,  however,  so  poor  and  sterile,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  to  a bay  which  he  named 
Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at 
present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a Span- 
iard who  had  heen  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by 
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Bastides  in  Lis  late  voyage  about  thirteen  months  be- 
fore, and  had  remained  ever  since  among  the  Indians, 
so  that  he  had  acquired  their  language. 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this 
place ; but  the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend 
tlveir  territory,  for,  the  moment  a party  landed  to  pro- 
cure water,' they  were  assailed  by  a galling  shower  of 
arrows,  an  l driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon  this 
Ojeda  landed  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs 
of  amity,  and  brought  a considerable  quantity  of  gold 
as  a peace-offering,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now 
set  to  work  to  establish  a settlement,  cutting  down 
trees,  and  commencing  a fortress.  They  had  scarce 
begun,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a neighbouring 
cacique,  but  Ojeda  sallied  forth  upon  him  with  such 
intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to 
drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  then,  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  de- 
fended by  lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  of 
provisions  and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  provisions  were  dealt  out  twice  a day, 
under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers  ; the  treasure 
gained  by  barter,  by  ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  de- 
osited  in  a strong  box  secured  by  two  locks,  one 
ey  being  kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  by 
Ocampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.  The 
Indians  never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortress,  except  to  harass  it  with  repeated  though  in- 
effectual assaults.  Vergara  did  not  appear  with  the 
expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a caravel  was 
despatched  in  search  of  him.  The  people,  worn  out 
with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  situation  of  a settlement,  which  was 
in  a poor  and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented 
and  factious.  They  began  to  fear  that  they  should 
lose  the  means  of  departing,  as  their  vessels  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or  worms. 
Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging  parties 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  some  pro- 
visions and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.  The  pro- 
visions he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of  the 
spoils  he  divided  among  his  followers,  and  the  gold 
he  locked  up  in  the  strong  box,  the  keys  of  which  he 
took  possession  of,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.  The  mur- 
murs of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  in- 
creased. They  insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  author- 
ity over  this  part  of  the  coast,  having  passed  the 
boundaries  of  his  government,  and  formed  his  settle- 
ment in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastides.  By  the 
time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of 
this  petty  colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
Ocampo  had  a personal  enmity  to  the  governor, 
arising  probably  from  some  feud  about  the  strong 
box  ; being  a particular  friend  of  Vergara,  he  held  a 
private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a plan  to  en- 
trap the  doughty  Ojeda.  In  pursuance  of  this  the 
latter  was  invited  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara, 
to  see  the  provisions  he  had  brought  from  Jamaica, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  they  charged 
him  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  gov- 
ernment, with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  above  all,  with  having  taken  possession  of 
the  strong  box,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
royal  supervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  appropri- 
ating to  hirnself  all  the  gains  of  the  enterprise  ; they 
informed  him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  convey 
him  a prisoner  to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  offences.  Ojeda  finding  himself  thus 
entrapped,  proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ocampo  that 
‘hey  should  return  to  Spam  with  such  of  the  crews 


as  chose  to  accompany  them  leaving  him  with  the 
remainder  to  prosecute  his  enterprise.  The  two 
recreant  partners  at  first  consented,  for  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little 
profit  and  severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave 
Ojeda  the  smallest  of  the  caravels,  with  a third  ot 
the  provisions  and  of  their  gains,  and  to  build  a row 
boat  for  him,  They  actually  began  to  labout 
upon  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, they  repented  of  the  arrangement,  the  ship- 
carpenters  were  ill,  there  were  no  caulkers,  and 
moreover,  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda,  according 
to  their  representations,  was  a defaulter  to  the  crown, 
they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties,  should  they  re- 
turn to  Spain  without  him.  They  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  give  him  nothing, 
but  to  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his 
wary  partners,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  and 
get  off  to  St.  Domingo,  but  he  was  .seized,  thrown 
in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel.  The 
two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cruz,  bearing 
off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and 
the  litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola.  While  at  anchor  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his  strength 
and  skill  as  a swimmer,  let  himself  quietly  slide 
down  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during  the 
night,  and  attempted  to  swim  for  the  shore.  His 
arms  were  free,  but  his  feet  were  shackled,  and  the 
weight  of  his  irons  threatened  to  sink  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  shout  for  help  ; a boat  was  sent  from  the 
vessel  to  his  relief,  and  the  unfortunate  governor 
was  brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  unrelenting 
partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the 
place,  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  of 
the  island.  In  the  mean  time  the  strong  box,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Vergara  and 
Ocampo,  who,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever 
they  thought  proper,  without  regard  to  the  royal 
dues  or  the  consent  of  the  royal  supervisor.  They 
were  all  together,  prisoner  and  accusers,  in  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1502,  when  the  chief  judge  of  the  island, 
after  hearing  both  parties,  gave  a verdict  against 
Ojeda  that  stripped  him  of  all  his  effects,  and 
brought  him  into  debt  to  the  crown  for  the  royal 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Ojeda  ap- 
pealed to  the  sovereign,  and,  after  some  time,  was 
honourably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from  all 
the  charges,  and  a mandate  was  issued  in  1503, 
ordering  a restitution  of  his  property.  It  appears, 
however,  that  that  the  costs  of  justice,  or  rather  of 
the  law,  consumed  his  share  of  the  treasure  of  the 
strong  box,  and  that  a royal  order  was  necessary  to 
liberate  him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor;  so 
that,  like  too  many  other  litigants,  he  finally  emerged 
from  the  labyrinths  of  the  law  a triumphant  client, 
but  a ruined  man. 


THIRD  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 


OJEDA  APPLIES  FOR  A COMMAND — HAS  A RIVAL 
CANDIDATE  IN  DIEGO  DE  NICUESA — HIS  SUC- 
CESS. 

For -several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  suc- 
cessful lawsuit,  we  lose  all  traces  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 


* Hist.  Gen.  de  Viages.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind. 
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excepting  that  we  are  told  He  made  another  voyage 
to  the  vicinity  of  Coquibacoa,  in  1505.  No  record 
remains  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to  have  been 
equally  unprofitable  'v/ith  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him,  in  1508,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  as  poor  in 

Ejurse,  though  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  fact, 
iowever  fortune  might  have  favoured  him,  he  had  a 
heedless,  squandering  disposition  that  would  always 
have  kept  him  poor. 

About  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  accounts  which  had  been 
given  by  Columbus,  of  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua,  in 
which  the  admiial  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  from  whence 
King  Solomon  procured  the  gold  used  in  build- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Subsequent  voy- 
agers had  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Columbus  as 
to  the  general  riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma ; 
King  Ferdinand  resolved,  therefore,  to  found  regular 
colonies  along  that  coast  and  to  place  the  whole  un- 
der some  capable  commander.  A project  of  the 
kind  had  been  conceived  by  Columbus,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  region  in  the  course  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  the  reader  may  remember  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced by  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew  and  him- 
self, in  endeavouring  to  establish  a colony  on  the 
hostile  shores  of  Veragua.  The  admiral  being  dead, 
the  person  who  should  naturally  have  presented  him- 
self to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  for  this  particular 
service  was  Don  Bartholomew,  but  the  wary  and 
selfish  monarch  knew  the  Adelantado  to  be  as  lofty 
in  his  terms  as  his  late  brother,  and  preferred  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes  by  cheaper  agents.  He  was 
unwilling,  also,  to  increase  the  consequence  of  a 
family,  whose  vast,  but  just,  claims  were  already  a 
cause  of  repining  to  his  sordid  and  jealous  spirit. 
He  looked  round,  therefore,  among  the  crowd  of  ad- 
venturers, who  had  sprung  up  in  the  school  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  some  individual  who  might  be  ready  to 
serve  him  on  more  accommodating  terms.  Among 
those,  considered  by  their  friends  as  most  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  for  his  roving 
voyages  and  daring  exploits  had  made  him  famous 
among  the  voyagers ; and  it  was  thought  that  an  appli- 
cation on  his  part  would  be  attended  with  success,  for 
he  was  known  to  possess  a staunch  friend  at  court  in 
the  Bishop  Fonseca.  Unfortuately  he  was  too  far 
distant  to  urge  his  suit  to  the  bishop,  and  what  was 
worse,  he  was  destitute  of  money.  At  this  juncture 
there  happened  to  be  at  Hispaniola  the  veteran  navi- 
gator and  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  a kind  of 
Nestor  in  all  nautical  affairs.*  The  hardy  Biscayan 
had  sailed  with  Ojeda,  and  had  conceived  a great 
opinion  of  the  courage  and  talents  of  the  youthful 
adventurer.  He  had  contrived,  also,  to  fill  his  purse 
in  the  course  of  his  cruising,  and  now,  in  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  a sailor,  offered  to  aid  Ojeda  with  it  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  ; it  was  agreed  that 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote 
the  appointment  of  Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Terra 
Firma,  and,  in  case  of  success,  should  fit  out,  with 
his  own  funds,  the  necessary  armament. 

La  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy  ; he  called  on 
the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  expected,  en- 


*  Peter  Martyr  gives  the  following  weighty  testimony  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  this  excellent  seaman: — “Of  the  Spaniards, 
as  many  as  thought  themselves  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what 
pertained  to  measure  the  land  and  sea,  drew  cardes  (charts)  on 
parchment  as  concerning  these  navigations.  Of  all  others  they 
most  esteem  them  which  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  companion  of  Ojeda, 
and  another  pilot,  called  Andres  Morales,  had  set  forth,  and  this, 
as  well  for  the  great  experience  which  both  had,  ( to  whom  these 
tracks  were  as  welt  known  as  the  chambers  o/  their  own  houses ,) 
as  also  that  they  were  thought  to  be  cunninger  in  that  part  of  cos- 
mography which  teacheth  the  description  and  measuring  of  the 
»ea.  ’ P.  Martyr , Dec  ad . ii.  c.  10. 


tered  warmly  into  the  views  of  his  favourite,  O'eda,  anc 
recommended  him  to  the  ambitious  and  bigot  king, 
as  a man  well  fitt'd  to  promote  his  empire  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the.savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  was  usu- 
ally effectual  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  de  la  Cosa  had 
great  weight  even  with  the  sovereign ; but  a 
rival  candidate  to  Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  anc 
one  who  had  the  advantage  of  higher  connexions 
and  greater  pecuniary  means.  This  was  Diego  dt 
Nicuesa,  an  accomplished  courtier  of  noble  birth, 
who  had  filled  the  post  of  grand  carver  to  Don  En- 
rique Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  king.  Nature,  educa- 
tion, and  habit  seemed  to  have  combined  to  form 
Nicuesa  as  a complete  rival  of  Ojeda.  Like  him  he 
was  small  of  stature,  but  remarkable  for  symmetry 
and  compactness  of  form  and  for  bodily  strength  and 
activity ; like  him  he  was  master  at  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  and  skilled,  not  merely  in  feats  of  agility 
but  in  these  graceful  and  chivalrous  exercises,  which 
the  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days  had  inherited 
from  the  Moors  ; being  noted  for  his  vigour  and  ad- 
dress in  the  jousts  or  tilting  matches  after  the  Mo- 
resco  fashion.  Ojeda  himself  could  not  surpass  him 
in  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  particular  mention  is 
made  of  a favourite  mare,  which  he  could  make  ca- 
per and  carricol  in  strict  cadence  to  the  sound  of  a 
viol ; beside  all  this,  he  was  versed  in  the  legendary 
ballads  or  romances  of  his  country,  and  was  renown- 
ed as  a capital  performer  on  the  guitar  ! Such  were 
the  qualifications  of  this  candidate  for  a command  in 
the  wilderness,  as  enumerated  by  the  reverend  Bish- 
op Las  Casas.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had 
given  evidence  of  qualities  more  adapted  to  the  de- 
sired post ; having  already  been  out  to  Hispaniola  in 
the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  balanced  as  those 
of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
decide;  King  Ferdinand  avoided  the  dilemma  by  fa- 
vouring both  of  the  candidates ; not  indeed  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  ships  and  money,  but  by  granting 
patents  and  dignities  which  cost  nothing,  and  might 
bring  rich  returns. 

He  divided  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
along  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the 
boundary  line  running  through  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
The  eastern  part,  extending  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  was 
called  New  Andalusia,  the  government  of  it  given  to 
Ojeda.  The  other,  to  the  west,  including  Veragua, 
and  reaching  to  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  was  assigned 
to  Nicuesa.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was  given  to  the 
two  governors  in  common,  as  a place  from  whence  to 
draw  supplies  of  provisions.  Each  of  the  governors 
was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  district,  and  to  en- 
joy for  ten  years  the  profits  of  all  the  mines  he  should 
discover,  paying  to  the  crown  one-tenth  part  the  first 
year,  one-ninth  the  second,  one-eighth  the  third,  one- 
seventh  the  fourth,  and  one-fifth  part  in  each  of  the 
remaining  years. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  suit  of  Ojeda,  was  appointed  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  government,  with  the  post  of  Alguazil 
Mayor  of  the  province.  He  immediately  freighted  a 
ship  and  two  brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  wi’  h 
about  two  hundred  men.  It  was  a slender  armament, 
but  the  purse  of  the  honest  voyager  was  not  verj 
deep,  and  that  of  Ojeda  was  empty.  Nicuesa,  having 
ampler  means,  armed  four  large  vessels  and  tvvc 
brigantines,  furnished  them  with  abundant  munitions 
and  supplies,  both  for  the  voyage  and  the  projected 
colony,  enlisted  a much  greater  force,  and  set  sail  itt 
gay  and  vaunting  style,  for  the  golden  shores  of 
Veragua,  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  his  imagination 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TEUD  EETWEEN  THE  RIVAL  GOVERNORS,  OJEDA 
AND  NICUESA — A CHALLENGE. — (1509.) 

The  two  rival  armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo 
about  the  same  time.  Nicuesa  had  experienced 
what  was  doubtless  considered  a pleasant  little  turn 
of  fortune  by  the  way.  Touching  at  Santa  Cruz, 
one  of  the  Carribee  islands,  he  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  a hundred  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
borne  off  in  his  ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Hispan- 
iola. This  was  deemed  justifiable  in  those  days, 
even  by  the  most  scrupulous  divines,  from  the  belief 
that  the  Caribs  were  all  anthropophagi,  or  man- 
eaters  ; fortunately  the  opinion  of  mankind,  in  this 
more  enlightened  age,  makes  but  little  difference  in 
atrocity  between  the  cannibal  and  the  kidnapper. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of 
his  nautical  friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  worthy  Juan  de  la  Cosa  ; still  he  could 
not  but  feel  some  mortification  at  the  inferiority  of 
his  armament  to  that  of  his  rival  Nicuesa,  whose 
stately  ships  rode  proudly  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  San  Domingo.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  means  were 
inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  his  intended  col- 
ony. Ojeda,  however,  was  not  long  at  a loss  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  Like  many  free-spirited  men, 
who  are  careless  and  squandering  of  their  own 
purses,  he  had  a facility  at  commanding  the  purses 
of  his  neigbours.  Among  the  motley  population  of 
San  Domingo  there  was  a lawyer  of  some  abilities, 
the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  had 
made  two  thousand  castillanos  by  his  pleading ; * for 
it  would  appear  that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  civilized  life  transplanted  to  the 
New  World,  and  flourished  surprisingly  among  the 
Spanish  colonists. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the 
Bachelor,  and  finding  him  to  be  of  a restless  and 
speculative  character,  soon  succeeded  in  inspiring 
him  with  a contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure  and 
profitable  routine  of  his  office  in  San  Domingo,  and 
imbuing  him  with  his  own  passion  for  adventure. 
Above  all,  he  dazzled  him  with  the  offer  to  make  him 
Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment he  was  about  to  establish  in  the  wilderness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in 
the  enterprise.  It  was  agreed  that  Ojeda  should 
depart  with  the  armament  which  had  arrived  from 
Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remain  at  Hispan- 
iola to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supplies ; 
with  these  he  was  to  embark  in  a ship  purchased  by 
himself,  and  proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend 
at  the  seat  of  his  intended  colony.  Two  rival  gov- 
ernors, so  well  matched  as  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and 
both  possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent  up  in  small 
but  active  bodies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a little 
place  like  San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  The 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
m common,  furnished  the  first  ground  of  contention  ; 
the  province  of  Darien  furnished  another,  each  pre- 
tending to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Their  disputes  on  these  points  ran  so  high 
chat  the  whole  place  resounded  with  them.  In  talk- 
ing, however,  Nicuesa  had  the  advantage;  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  court,  he  was  more  polished 
and  ceremonious,  had  greater  self-command,  and 
probably  perplexed  his  rival  governor  in  argument. 
Ojeda  was  no  great  casuist,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
swordsman,  and  always  ready  to  fight  his  way 
through  any  question  of  right  or  dignity  vhich  he 


could  not  clearly  arg-ue  with  the  tongue  ; so  he  pro 
posed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat.  Nicu- 
esa, though  equally  brave,  was  more-  a man  of  the 
world,  and  saw  the  folly  of  such  arbitrament.  Se- 
cretly smiling  at  the  heat  of  his  antagonist,  he  pro- 
posed, as  a preliminary  to  the  duel,  and  to  furnish 
something  worth  fighting  for,  that  each  should  de- 
posit five  thousand  catillanos,  to  be  the  prize  of  lh4 
victor.  This,  as  he  foresaw,  was  a temporary  check 
upon  the  fiery  valour  of  his  rival,  who'  did  not  pos- 
sess a pistole  in  his  treasury  ; but  probably  was  too 
proud  o confess  it. 

It  is  rot  likely,  however,  that  the  impetuous  spiril 
of  Ojeda  would  long  have  remained  in  check,  had 
not  the  discreet  Juan  de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  great  ascendency 
possessed  by  this  veteran  navigator  over  his  fiery  as- 
sociate. Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a man  whose  strong 
natural  good  sense  had  been  quickened  by  long  and 
hard  experience ; whose  courage  was  above  all  ques- 
tion, but  tempered  by  time  and  trial.  He  seems  to 
have  been  personally  attached  to  Ojeda,  as  veterans 
who  have  outlived  the  rash  impulse  of  youthful  val- 
our are  apt  to  love  the  fiery  quality  in  their  youngei 
associates.  So  long  as  he  accompanied  Ojeda  in  hi? 
enterprises,  he  stood  by  him  as  a Mentor  in  council 
and  a devoted  partisan  in  danger. 

In  the  present  instance  the  interference  of  this 
veteran  of  the  seas  had  the  most  salutary  effect ; he 
prevented  the  impending  duel  of  the  rival  governors, 
and  persuaded  them  to  agree  that  the  river  Darien 
should  be  the  boundary  line  between  their  respective- 
jurisdictions. 

The  dispute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the 
Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus  himself.  He  had  al- 
ready felt  aggrieved  by  the  distribution  of  these  gov- 
ernments by  the  king,  without  his  consent  or  even 
knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  “privileges  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was 
in  vain  to  contend,  however,  when  the  matter  was 
beyond  his  reach  and  involved  in  technical  disputes. 
But  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  it  in  a manner  lay 
at  his  own  door,  and  he  could  not  brook  its  being 
made  a matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling  governors. 
Without  waiting  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of 
making  remonstrances  to  the  king,  he  took  the  af- 
fair, as  a matter  of  plain  right,  into  his  own  hands 
and  ordered  a brave  officer,  Juan  de  Esquibel,  the 
same  who  had  subjugated  the  province  of  Higuey, 
to  take  possession  of  that  island,  with  seventy  men, 
and  to  hold  it  subject  to  his  command. 

Ojeda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  make  sail.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  loudly  defied  the  power  of 
the  admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he  ever  found  Juan  de 
Esquibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  he  would  strike 
off  his  head.  The  populace  present  heard  this  men- 
ace, and  had  too  thorough  an  idea  of  the  fiery  and 
daring  character  of  Ojeda  to  doubt  that  he  would 
carry  it  into  effect.  Notwithstanding  his  bravado, 
however,  Juan  de  Esquibel  proceeded  according  to 
his  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time 
after  the  sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  en- 
gaging manners,  aided  by  the  rumour  of  great  riches 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  where  he  intended  to 
found  his  colony,  had  drawn  numerous  volunteers 
to  his  standard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  purchase 
another  ship  to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier 
than  the  man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  manag- 
ing his  pecuniary  affairs.  He  had  expended  his  funds 
with  a free  and  lavish  hand,  and  involved  himself  in 
debts  which  he  had  not  the  immediate  means  of  pay- 
ing. Many  of  his  creditors  knew  that,  his  exuedition 


• Equivalent  to  10,650  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Admiral,  Don 
Diego  Columbus  ; to  gain  favour  with  the  latter, 
herefore,  they  threw  all  kinds  of  impediments  in  the 
way  of  Nicuesa.  Never  was  an  unfortunate  gentle- 
man more  harassed  and  distracted  by  duns  and  de- 
mands, one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as  soon  as  the 
other  was  satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  get- 
ting all  his  forces  embarked.  He  had  seven  hundred 
men,  well  chosen  and  well  armed,  together  with  six 
horses  He  chose  Lope  de  Olano  to  be  his  captain- 
general,  a seemingly  impolitic  appointment,  as  this 
Uiano  had  been  concerned  with  the  notorious  Roldan 
in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus. 

„ ”^e  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  put 
u°  sea,  excepting  one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  a-trip 
and  sails  unfurled,  waited  to  receive  Nicuesa,  who 
was  detained  on  shore  until  the  last  moment  by 
the  perplexities  which  had  been  artfully  multiplied 
around  him.  y 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his 
boat  he  was  arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and 
earned  before  the  Alcalde  Mayor  to  answer  a de- 
mand for  five  hundred  ducats,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  pay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to  prison. 

this  was  a thunderstroke  to  the  unfortunate  cava- 
lier. In  vain  he  represented  his  utter  incapacity  to 
lurnish  such  a sum  at  the  moment ; in  vain  he 
represented  the.  ruin  that  would  accrue  to  himself 
and  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service,  should  he 
i Pre7Tented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  Al- 
calde Mayor  was  inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced 
to  despair.  At  this  critical  moment  relief  came  from 
a most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart  of  a public 
notary  was  melted  by  his  distress  ! He  stepped  for- 
ward in  court  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so 
gadant  a gentleman  reduced  to  extremity  he  himself 
would  pay  down  the  money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  believe  his 
senses,  but  when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  off  the 
debt,  and  found  himself  suddenly  released  from  this 
dreadful  embarrassment,  he  embraced  his  deliverer 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  embark,  lest  some  other  legal  spell  should  be  laid 
upon  his  person. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPLOITS  AND  DISASTERS  OF  OJEDA  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  CARTHAGENA — FATE  OF  THE  VET- 
ERAN JUAN  DE  LA  COSA.— (1509.) 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1500,  that 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with 
two  ships,  two  brigantines,  and  three  hundred  men. 
He  took  with  him  also  twelve  brood  mares.  Among 
the  remarkable  adventurers  who  embarked  with  him 
was  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was  afterwards  renown- 
ed  as  the  conqueror  of  Peru.*  Hernando  Cortez 
had  likewise  intended  to  sail  in  the  expedition,  but 

lme3esPreVented  by  ^ infiammation  in  one  of  his 


* Francisco  Pizan-o  was  a native  of  Truxillo  in  Estremadura.  He 
was  the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  between  Gonsalvo  Pizarro  a 
veteran  captain  of  infantry,  and  a damsel  in  low  life.  His  child- 
hood was  passed  in  grovelling  occupations  incident  to  the  humble 
rendition  of  his  mother,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a swineherd 
asaesold<ieraiHUiffifile?t^ ly  increased  in  years  and  stature  he  enlisted 

in  the  war  "'V  have  be,en  against  the  Moors 

in  tne  war  ot  Lrranada.  He  certainly  served  in  Italy  under  the 

banner  of  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  ^dis  roving 
spirit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bands  of  adventurers  to  th? 
New  World.  He  was  of  ferocious  courage,  and,  when  engaged  in 

EitoW?'  P°rKSS?d  an  obstinate  perseverance  thatlas  nei- 
ther  to  be  deterred  by  danger,  weakened  by  fatigue  and  hardship  or 
cnecked  by  repeated  disappointment.  After  having  conuuered^he 
great  kmgdom  of  Peru  he  was  assassinated,  at  an  advanced  age  in 
I54Ii  defending  himself  bravely  to  the  last. 


The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  the* 
arrived  late  in  the  autumn  in  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena.  The  veteran  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  place,  having  sailed  as  pilot  with 
Kodngo  de  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  discovered  it  in 
1501.  He  warned  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  be  upon  hi9 
guard,  as  the  natives  were  a brave  and  warlike  race 
of  Canb  origin,  far  different  from  the  soft  and  gentle 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  They  wielded  great 
swords  of  palm -wood,  defended  themselves  w:th 
osier  targets,  and  dipped  their  arrows  in  a subtle 
poison  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  mingled 
in  battle,  being  expert  in  drawing  the  bow  and 
throwing  a species  of  lance  called  the  azagay.  The 
warning  was  well  timed,  for  the  Indians  of  these 
parts  had  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of  pre- 
vious  adventurers,  and  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  ships.  ^ 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the 
e"te.rPris.e  in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and 
official  dignity  at  stake.  He  earnestly  advised  Ojeda 
to  abandon  this  dangerous  neighbourhood,  and  to 
commence  a settlement  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  where 
the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poi- 
soned  weapons.  Ojeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to 
alter  his  plans  through  fear  of  a naked  foe.  It 
is  thought,  too,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a skir- 
mish, being  desirous  of  a pretext  to  make  slaves  to 
be  sent  to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he 
had  left  unpaid.*  He  landed,  therefore,  with  a con- 
siderable part  of  his  force,  and  a number  of  friars 
whohad  been  sent  out  to  convert  the  Indians.  His 
laithful  lieutenant,  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered 
the  inars  to  read  aloud  a certain  formula  which  had 
recently  been  digested  by  profound  jurists  and  di- 
vines in  Spain.  It  began  in  stately  form.  “ I,  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  misriitv 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  conquerors  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  do 
notity  unto  you,  and  make  you  know,  in  the  best 
way  I can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  ar  d 
one  woman,  from  whom  you  and  we,  and  a,l  the 
people  of  the  earth  proceeded,  and  are  descendants 
as  well  as  those  who  shall  come  hereafter  ” The 
formula  then  went  on  to  declare  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ; the  supreme  power 
given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  world  and  all  the  human 
race,  and  exercised  by  his  representative  the  pope  • 
the  donation  made  by  a late  pope  of  all  this  part  of 
the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the  Catholic 
soverdgns  of  Castile;  and  the  ready  obedience 
which  had  already  been  paid  by  many  of  its  iands 
and  islands  and  people  to  the  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  those  sovereigns.  It  called  upon  those 
savages  present,  therefore,  to  do  the  same,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Catholic  King,  but,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  denounced 
upon  them  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  desolation  of 
their  dwelling,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the 
slavery  of  their  wives  and  children.  Such  was 
the  extraordinary  document,  which,  from  this  time 
forward,  was  read  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  to  the 
wondering  savages  of  any  newly-found  country,  as  a 
prelude  to  sanctify  the  violence  about  to  be  indicted 
on  them.f 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  manifesto 
Ujeda  nade  signs  of  amity  to  the  natives,  and  held 


* Las  Casas.  Hist.  Ind.  1.  ii.  c.  57.  MS. 
in+thehaprpee,f£sW‘U  find ‘h*  =°“Plete  fora,  of  this  curio, a »anif«ec 
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up  glittering  presents ; they  had  already  suffered, 
however,  from  the  cruelties  of  the  white  men,  and 
were  net  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  contrary, 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  conchs, 
and  prepared  to  make  battle. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  saw  the  rising  choler  of  Ojeda, 
and  knew  his  fiery  impatience.  He  again  entreated 
him  tc  abandon  these  hostile  shores,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  venomous  weapons  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  all  in  vain:  Ojeda  confided  blindly  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Putting  up,  as  usual,  a short 
prayer  to  his  patroness,  he  drew  his  weapon,  braced 
his  buckler,  and  charged  furiously  upon  the  savages. 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  followed  as  heartily  as  if  the  battle 
had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  The  Indians  were 
soon  routed,  a number  killed,  and  several  taken 
prisoners ; on  their  persons  were  found  plates  of 
gold,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Flushed  by  this 
triumph,  Ojeda  took  several  of  the  prisoners  as 
guides,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  four  leagues 
into  the  interior.  He  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
faithful  lieutenant,  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  continually 
remonstrating  against  his  useless  temerity,  but  hard- 
ily seconding  him  in  the  most  hare-brained  perils. 
Having  penetrated  far  into  the  forest,  they  came  to 
a strong-hold  of  the  enemy,  where  a numerous  force 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  armed  with  clubs,  lances, 
arrows,  and  bucklers.  Ojeda  led  his  men  to  the 
charge  with  the  old  Castilian  war  cry,  “ Santiago  ! ” 
The  savages  soon  took  to  flight.  Eight  of  their 
bravest  warriors  threw  themselves  into  a cabin,  and 
plied  their  bows  and  arrows  so  vigorously,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  kept  at  bay.  Ojeda  cried  shame 
upon  his  followers  to  be  daunted  by  eight  naked 
men.  Stung  by  this  reproach,  an  old  Castilian 
soldier  rushed  through  a shower  of  arrows,  and 
forced  the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  received  a shaft 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold. 
Ojeda,  furious  at  the  sight,  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to 
the  combustible  edifice ; in  a moment  it  was  in  a 
blaze,  and  the  eight  warriors  perished  in  the  flames. 

Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to 
the  ships,  and  Ojeda,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  through  the  forest.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  a village  called  Yurbaco; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  principal  effects. 
The  Spaniards,  imagining  that  the  Indians  were 
completely  terrified  and  dispersed,  now  roved  in 
quest  of  booty  among  the  deserted  houses,  which 
stood  distant  from  each  other,  buried  among  the 
trees.  While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  sav- 
ages rushed  forth,  with  furious  yells,  from  all  parts 
of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  gather 
together  and  support  each  other,  but  every  little 
party  was  surrounded  by  a host  of  foes.  They  fought 
with  desperate  bravery,  but  for  once  their  valour  and 
their  iron  armour  were  of  no  avail ; they  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  sank  beneath  war-clubs 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a few  soldiers 
and  ensconced  himself  within  a small  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  palisades.  Here  he  was  closely  besieged 
and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his  buckler,  and, 
being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect  himself 
from  the  deadly  shower,  but  all  his  companions  were 
slain  by  his  side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  frightful 
agonies.  At  this,  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La 
Cosa,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of  his  commander, 
arrived,  with  a few  followers,  to  his  assistance. 
Stationing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  palisades,  the 
brave  Biscayan  kept  the  savages  at  bay  until  most  of 
his  men  were  slain  and  he  himself  was  severely 


[ wounded.  Just  then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like  a tigei 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows  on 
every  side.  La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  bu* 
was  crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge  with 
the  remnant  of  his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin ; the 
straw  roof  of  which  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest 
the  enemy  should  set  it  on  fire.  Here  he  defended 
himself  until  all  his  comrades,  but  one,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  subtle  poison  of  his  wounds  at  length 
overpowered  him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground.  Feeling 
death  at  hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  compan- 
ion. “ Brother,”  said  he,  “ since  God  hath  pro- 
tected thee  from  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly,  and  if 
ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  tell  him  of 
my  fate  ! ” 

Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  and 
devoted  to  the  very  last ; nor  can  we  refrain  from 
pausing  to  pay  a passing  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  navigators 
who  first  explored  the  way  to  the  New  World.  But 
it  is  by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart 
that  his  memory  is  most  endeared  to  us  ; it  is,  above 
all,  by  that  loyalty  in  friendship  displayed  in  this  his 
last  and  fatal  expedition.  Warmed  by  his  attach- 
ment for  a more  youthful  and  a hot-headed  adventurer 
we  see  this  wary  veteran  of  the  seas  forgetting  his 
usual  prudence  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience, 
and  embarking,  heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in 
the  wild  enterprises  of  his  favourite.  We  behold 
him  watching  over  him  as  a parent,  remonstrating 
with  him  as  a counsellor,  but  fighting  by  him  as  a 
partisan ; following  him,  without  hesitation,  into 
known  and  needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself, 
and  showing  no  other  solicitude  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments but  to  be  remembered  by  his  friend. 

The  histories  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abound 
in  noble  and  generous  traits  of  character,  but  few 
have  charmed  us  more  than  this  instance  of  loyalty 
to  the  last  gasp,  in  the  death  of  the  staunch  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  escaped  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  end  was  the  only  survivor  of  seventy  that 
had  followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and  headlong  inroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARRIVAL  OF  NICUESA — VENGEANCE  TAKEN  ON 
THE  INDIANS. 

While  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on 
shore,  great  alarm  began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  the 
ships.  Days  had  elapsed  since  the  party  had  ad- 
ventured so  rashly  into  the  wilderness  ; yet  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest 
spread  a mystery  over  their  fate.  Some  of  the 
Spaniards  ventured  a little  distance  into  the  woods, 
but  were  deterred  by  the  distant  shouts  and  yells  of 
the  savages,  and  the  noise  of  their  conchs  and 
drums.  Armed  detachments  then  coasted  the  shore 
in  boats,  landing  occasionally,  climbing  the  rocks 
and  promontories,  firing  signal-guns,  and  sounding 
trumpets.  It  was  all  in  vain  ; they  heard  nothing 
but  the  echoes  of  their  own  noises,  or  perhaps  the 
wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the  bosom  cf  the 
forest.  At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  up 
the  search  in  despair,  they  came  to  a great  thicket  of 
mangrove  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  These 
trees  grow  within  the  water,  but  their  roots  rise, 
and  are  intertwined,  above  the  surface.  In  this  en 
tangled  and  almost  impervious  grove,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a man  in  Spanish  attire.  They  entered, 
and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda.  He  was  lying  on  the  matted  roots  of  the 
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mangroves,  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
sword  in  his  hand  ; but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue  that  he  could  not  speak.  They  bore  him  to 
the  firm  land  ; made  a fire  on  the  shore  to  warm 
him,  for  he  was  chilled  with  the  damp  and  cold  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  when  he  was  a little  revived 
they  gave  him  food  and  wine.  In  this  way  he  gradu- 
ally recovered  strength  to  tell  his  doleful  story.* 

He  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
host  of  savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of 
the  mountains ; but  when  he  found  himself  alone, 
and  that  all  his  brave  men  had  been  cut  off,  he  was 
ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  reproach 
himself  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
veteran  La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss 
of  that  loyal  follower,  who  had  fallen  a victim  to  his 
devotion.  He  scarce  knew  which  way  to  bend  his 
course,  but  continued  on,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of  hearing  of  the 
yells  of  triumph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the 
bodies  of  his  men.  When  the  day  broke,  he  sought 
the  rudest  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  un- 
til the  night ; then  struggling  forward  among  rocks, 
and  precipices,  and  matted  forests,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  sea-side,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reach 
the  ships.  Indeed  it  was  wonderful  that  one  so 
small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such 
great  hardships  ; but  he  was  of  admirable  strength 
and  hardihood.  His  followers  considered  his  escape 
from  death  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  he 
himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin ; for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler 
bore  the  dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  arrows. f 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  ad- 
ministering to  the  recovery  of  their  commander, 
they  beheld  a squadron  of  ships  standing  towards 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  soon  perceived  them 
to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was  troubled  in 
mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intemperate 
defiance  of  that  cavalier  ; and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to 
maintain  his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered 
his  men,  therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and 
leave  him  alone  on  the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the 
place  of  his  retreat  while  Nicuesa  should  remain  in 
the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats 
sallied  forth  to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa 
was  concerning  Ojeda.  The  followers  of  the  latter 
replied,  mournfully,  that  their  commander  had  gone 
on  a warlike  expedition  into  the  country,  but  days 
had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated 
Nicuesa,  therefore,  to  give  his  word,  as  a cavalier, 
that  should  Ojeda  really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes  to  revenge  him- 
self for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a gentleman  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a re- 
quest. “ Seek  your  commander  instantly,”  said  he  ; 
“ bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  alive  ; and  I pledge  my- 
self not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid  him  as 
if  he  were  a brother.”  J 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with 
open  arms.  “ It  is  not,”  said  he,  “ fcr  Hidalgos,  like 

* The  picture  here  given  is  so  much  like  romance,  that  the  author 
quotes  his  authority  at  length. — u Llegaron  adonde  havia,  junto  al 
agiia  de  la  mar,  unos  Manglares,  que  son  arboles,  quesiempre  nacen, 

i crccen  i permanecen  dentro  del  agua  de  la  mar,  con  grandes  raices, 
asidas,  i enmarafladas  unas  con  otras,  i alii  metido,  i escondido 
hallaron  & Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  con  su  espada  en  la  mano,  i la  rodela 
en  las  espaldas,  i en  ella  sobre  trecientas  sefiales  de  flechazos. 
Estabo  descaido  de  hambre,  que  no  podia  hechar  de  si  la  habla  ; i 

ii  no  fuera  tan  robusto,  aunque  chico  de  cuerpo,  fuera  muerto.,’ 
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men  of  vulgar  souls,  to  remember  past  inferences 
when  they  behold  one  another  in  distress.  Hence- 
forth, let  all  that  has  occurred  between  us  be  forgot- 
ten. Command,  jne  as  a brother.  Myself  and  my 
men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his 
comrades  are  revenged.” 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  b} 
this  gallant  and  genero  is  offer.  The  two  governors, 
no  longer  rivals,  landed  four  hundred  of  their  men 
and  several  horses,  and  set  of.  with  all  speed  for  the 
fatal  village.  They  approached  it  in  the  night,  and, 
dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave  orders 
that  not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the 
woods  were  filled  with  large  pai.cts,  which,  bring 
awakened,  made  a prodigious  clamour.  The  Indians, 
however,  thinking  the  Spaniards  all  destroyed,  paid 
no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was  not  until  their 
houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames,  that 
they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with 
arms,  some  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their 
doors  by  the  exasperated  Spaniards,  and  either  slain 
on  the  spot,  or  driven  back  into  the  fire.  Women 
fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their  arms,  but  at 
sight  of  the  Spaniards  glittering  in  steel,  and  of  the 
horses,  which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they 
ran  back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning 
habitations.  Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  quarter 
was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Many  perished  by  the 
fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the 
Spaniards  ranged  about  for  booty.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, they  found  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a tree,  but  svvoln  and  dis- 
coloured in  a hideous  manner  by  the  poison  of  the 
arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  disma: 
spectacle  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men, 
that  not  one  would  remain  in  that  place  during  the 
night.  Having  sacked  the  village,  therefore,  they 
left  it  a smoking  ruin,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other  articles  of 
value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand 
castillanos.*  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  con- 
federates, parted  with  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  with  mutual  admiration  of  each  other’s 
prowess,  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage  for  the 
coast  of  Veragua. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OJEDA  FOUNDS  THE  COLONY  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN 
—BELEAGUERED  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

Ojeda  now  adopted,  though  tardily,  the  advice 
of  his  unfortunate  lieutenant,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and, 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  colonising  this  disastrous 
part  of  the  coast,  steered  his  course  for  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.  He  sought  for  some  time  the  river  Darien, 
famed  among  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold,  but 
not  finding  it,  landed  in  various  places,  seeking  a 
favourable  sight  for  his  intended  colony.  His  peopl 
were  disheartened  by  the  disasters  they  had  alread; 
undergone,  and  the  appearance  of  surrounriirg  ob- 
jects was  not  calculated  to  reassure  them.  The 
country,  though  fertile  and  covered  with  rich  and 
beautiful  vegetation,  was  in  their  eyes  a land  of  can- 
nibals and  monsters.  They  began  to  dread  the 
strength  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  savages,  who 
could  transfix  a man  with  their  arrows  even  when 
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eovered  with  armour,  and  whose  shafts  were  tipped 
with  deadly  poison.  They  heard  the  howlings  of 
tigers,  panthers,  and,  as  they  thought,  lions  in  the 
forests,  and  encountered  large  and  venomous  ser- 
pents among  the  rocks  and  thickets.  As  they  were 
passing  along  the  banks  of  a river,  one  of  their  horses 
was  seized  by  the  leg  by  an  enormous  alligator,  and 
dragged  beneath  the  waves.* 

At  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a place  for  his  town 
a height  at  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf.  Here,  land- 
ing all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  ships,  he  began 
with  all  diligence  to  erect  houses,  giving  this  embryo 
capital  of  his  province  the  name  of  San  Sebastian,  in 
honour  of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  slain  by  ar- 
rows ; hoping  he  might  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
the  empoisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.  As  a further 
protection  he  erected  a large  wooden  fortress,  and 
surrounded  the  place  with  a stockade.  Feeling, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handful  of  men  te 
contend  with  the  hostile  tribes  around  him,  he  des- 
patched a ship  to  Hispaniola,  with  a letter  to  the 
Bachelor,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  his  Alcalde 
Mayor,  informing  him  of  his  having  established  his 
seat  of  government,  and  urging  him  to  lose  no  time 
in  joining  him  with  all  the  recruits,  arms,  and  pro- 
visions he  could  command.  By  the  same  ship  he 
transmitted  to  San  Domingo  all  the  captives  and 
gold  he  had  collected. 

His  capital  being  placed  in  a posture  of  defence, 
Ojeda  now  thought  of  making  a progress  through 
his  wild  territory,  and  set  out,  accordingly,  with  an 
armed  band,  to  pay  a friendly  visit  to  a neighbouring 
cacique,  reputed  as  possessing  great  treasures  of 
gold.  The  natives,  however,  had  by  this  time  learnt 
the  nature  of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prepared 
to  resist  them.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  entered 
Into  the  defiles  of  the  surrounding  forest  when  they 
were  assailed  by  flights  of  arrows  from  the  close 
coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some  were  shot  dead  on  the 
spot;  others,  less  fortunate,  expired  raving  with  the 
torments  of  the  poison ; the  survivors,  filled  with 
horror  at  the  sight,  and,  losing  all  presence  of  mind, 
retreated  in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  per- 
suade his  men  to  take  the  field,  so  great  was  their 
dread  of  the  poisoned  weapons  of  the  Indians.  At 
length  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  forage  among  the  villages  in  search, 
not  of  gold,  but  of  food. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  by 
an  ambuscade  of  savages  in  a gorge  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  attacked  with  such  fury  and  effect,  that 
they  were  completely  routed  and  pursued  with  yells 
and  howlings  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Many  died  in  excruciating  agony  of  their  wounds, 
and  others  recovered  with  extreme  difficulty.  Those 
who  were  well  no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in 
search  of  food ; for  the  whole  forest  teemed  with 
lurking  toes.  They  devoured  such  herbs  and  roots 
as  they  could  find  without  regard  to  their  quality. 
The  humors  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and 
various  diseases,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  fam- 
ine, daily  thinned  their  numbers.  The  sentinel  who 
feebly  mounted  guard  at  night  was  often  found  dead 
at  his  post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched  them- 
selves oa  the  ground  and  expired  of  mere  famine  and 
debility  ; ncr  was  death  any  longer  regarded  as  an 
evil,  but  rather  as  a welcome  relief  from  a life  of 
botror  and  despair. 


* Herrera,  Hi*t.  lad.  D.  1. 1.  vii.  c.  ;rri. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALONZO  DE  OJEDA  SUPPOSED  BY  THE  SAVAGES 

TO  HAVE  A CHARMED  LIFE — THEIR  EXPERI- 
MENT TO  TRY  THE  FACT. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  harass 
the  garrison,  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  the  foraging 
parties,  cutting  off  all  stragglers,  and  sometimes 
approaching  the  walls  in  open  defiance.  On  such 
occasions  Ojeda  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men 
and,  from  his  great  agility,  was  the  first  to  overtake 
the  retreatmg  foe.  He  slew  more  of  their  warriors 
with  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers  together. 
Though  often  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows,  none 
had  ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  began  ‘to 
think  he  had  a charmed  life.  Perhaps  they  had 
heard  from  fugitive  prisoners  the  idea  entertained  by 
himself  and  his  followers  of  his  being  under  super- 
natural protection.  Determined  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  they  placed  four  of  their  most  dexterous  arch- 
ers in  ambush  with  orders  to  single  him  out.  A 
number  of  them  advanced  towards  the  fort  sounding 
their  conchs  and  drums  and  uttering  yells  of  defi- 
ance. As  they  expected,  the  impetuous  Ojeda  sal- 
lied forth  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
Indians  fled  towards  the  ambuscade,  drawing  him 
in  furious  pursuit.  The  archers  waited  until  he  was 
full  in  front,  and  then  launched  their  deadly  shafts. 
Three  struck  his  buckler  and  glanced  harmlessly  off, 
but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satisfied  that  he 
was  wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure,  the 
savages  retreated  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  am 
guish  of  body  and  despondency  of  spirit.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  lost  blood  in  battle.  The 
charm  in  which  he  had  hitherto  confided  was 
broken;  or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to 
have  withdrawn  her  protection.  He  had  the  hor- 
rible death  of  his  followers  before  his  eyes,  who  nad 
perished  of  their  wounds  in  raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot 
a thrilling  chill  through  the  wounded  part ; from 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  a remedy  suggested  it- 
self to  the  imagination  of  Ojeda,  which  few  but  him- 
self could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo.  He 
caused  two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and 
ordered  a surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of 
the  wound.  The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  be  the  murderer  of  his  gen- 
eral.* Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a solemn  vow  that  he 
would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the 
gallows,  the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates. 
Ojeda  refused  to  be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one 
should  hold  him  during  this  frightful  operation.  He 
endured  it  without  shrinking  or  uttering  a murmur, 
although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  that  they 
had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar  to  21- 
lay  the  burning  heat  which  raged  throughout  his 
body ; and  we  are  assured  that  a barrel  of  vinegar 
was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  The  desperate  rem- 
edy succeeded : the  cold  poison,  says  Bishop  Las 
Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.f  How  far  the 
venerable  historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  sur- 
geons may  decide;  but  many  incredulous  persons 
will  be  apt  to  account  for  the  cure  by  surmising  that 
the  arrow  was  not  envenomed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A STRANGE  SHIP  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his 


* Charlevoix,  ut  sup,  p.  293. 
t Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  59.  MS. 
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helpless  situation  completed  the  despair  of  his  com- 
panions; for,  while  he  was  in  health  and  vigour,  his 
buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active,  restless,  and 
enterprising  habits,  imparted  animation,  if  not  con- 
fidence, to  every  one  around  him.  The  only  hope 
of  relief  was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct, when,  one  day,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the 
Spaniards,  a sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  made 
for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  was  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  it  was  the  promised  succour  from  San 
Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispan- 
iola, but  it  had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor 
Enciso.  The  commander’s  name  was  Bernardino 
de  Talavera.  This  man  was  one  of  the  loose,  heed- 
less  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San  Domingo.  His 
carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved  him  in 
debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a prison.  In  the 
height  of  his  difficulties  the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda 
had  sent  to  San  Domingo,  freighted  with  slaves  and 
gold,  an  earnest  of  the  riches  to  be  found  at  San 
Sebastian.  Bernardino  de  Talavera  immediately 
conceived  the  project  of  giving  his  creditors  the  slip 
and  escaping  to  this  new  settlement.  He  under- 
stood that  Ojeda  was  in  need  of  recruits,  and  felt 
assured  that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  in 
money-matters,  he  would  sympathize  with  any  one 
harassed  by  debt.  He  drew  into  his  schemes  a 
number  of  desperate  debtors  like  himself,  nor  was 
he  scrupulous  about  filling  his  ranks  with  recruits 
whose  legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  crim- 
inal causes.  Never  did  a more  vagabond  crew  en- 
gage in  a project  of  colonization. 

How  to  provide  themselves  with  a vessel  was  now 
the  question.  They  had  neither  money  nor  credit ; 
but  then  they  had  cunning  and  courage,  and  were 
troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscience  ; thus  quali- 
fied, a knave  will  often  succeed  better  for  a time 
than  an  honest  man ; it  is  in  the  long  run  that  he 
fails,  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Talavera 
and  his  hopeful  associates.  While  casting  about  for 
means  to  escape  to  San  Sebastian  they  heard  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which  was  at 
Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and, taking  in  a cargo  of  bacon  and  casava  bread 
for  San  Domingo.  Nothing  could  have  happened 
more  opportunely;  here  was  a ship  amply  stored 
with  provisions,  and  ready  to  their  hand  ; they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made 
their  way  separately  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
where,  assembling  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
they  boarded  the  vessel,  overpowered  the  crew, 
weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail.  They  were  heedless, 
hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  little  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a vessel;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a special  providence  that  guided 
them  to  San  Sebastian.  Whether  or  not  the  good 
father  is  right  in  his  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison  from  the 
very  brink  of  destruction. * 

Talavera  and  his  gang,  though  they  had  come 
lightly  by  their  prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with 
it  as  frankly,  but  demanded  to  be  paid  down  in  gold 
for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  starving  colonists. 
Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  taking  the  supplies 
into  his  possession,  dealt  them  out  sparingly  to  his 
companions.  Several  of  his  hungry  followers  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  portions,  and  even  accused 
Ojeda  of  unfairness  in  reserving  an  undue  share  for 
himself.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  ground 
for  this  charge,  arising,  not  from  any  selfishness  in 


the  character  of  Ojeda,  but  from  tie  a.  those  supe»- 
stitious  fancies  with  which  his  mind  was  tinged 
for  we  are  told  that,  for  many  years,  ne  had  been 
haunted  by  a presentiment  that  he  should  eventually 
die  of  hunger.* 

This  lurking  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  made 
him  depart  from  his  usual  free  and  lavish  spirit  in 
doling  out  these  providential  supplies,  and  may  have 
induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra  portion  for  himself,  as 
a precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate ; certain  it 
is  that  great  clamours  rose  among  his  people,  some 
of  whom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vessel  to 
Hispaniola.  He  succeeded,'  however,  in  pacifying 
them  for  the  present,  by  representing  the  necessity 
of  husbanding  their  supplies,  and  by  assuring  them 
that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  could  not  fail  soon  to  ar- 
rive, when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY — A CONVENTION  MADE. 

Days  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at 
San  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  kept  a ceaseless 
watch  upon  the  sea,  but  the  promised  ship  failed  to 
appear.  With  all  the  husbandry  of  Ojeda  the  stock 
of  provisions  was  nearly  consumed  ; famine  again 
prevailed,  and  several  of  the  garrison  perished 
through  their  various  sufferings  and  their  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment.  The  survivors  now  became 
factious  in  their  misery,  and  a plot  was  formed  among 
them  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
and  make  sail  for  Hispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced 
to  great  perplexity.  He  saw  that  to  remain  here 
without  relief  from  abroad  was  certain  destruction, 
yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate  enterprise.  It  was  his 
only  chance  for  fortune  or  command ; for  should  this 
settlement  be  broken  up  he  might  try  in  vain,  with 
his  exhausted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  an- 
other post  or  to  set  on  foot  another  expedition.  Ruin 
in  fact  would  overwhelm  him,  should  he  return  with- 
out success. 

He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to 
pacify  his  men  ; representing  the  folly  of  abandon- 
ing a place  where  they  had  established  a foothold, 
and  where  they  only  needed  a reinforcement  to  en- 
able them  to  control  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding 
they  still  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  wound,  to  go  himself  to 
San  Domingo  in  quest  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

This  offer  had  the  desired  effect.  Such  confidence 
had  the  people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  influence  of 
Ojeda,  that  they  felt  assured  of  relief  should  he  seek  it 
in  person.  They  made  a kind  of  convention  with  him, 
therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
remain  quietly  at  Sebastian’s  for  the  space  of  fifty 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  case  no  tidings 
had  been  received  of  Ojeda,  they  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty to  abandon  the  settlement  and  return  in  the  brig- 
antines to  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  time  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  to  command  the  colony  as  Lieutenant 
of  Ojeda,  until  the  arrival  of  his  Alcalde  Mayor,  the 
Bachelor  Enciso.  This  convention  being  made, 
Ojeda  embarked  in  the  ship  of  Bernardino  de  Tala- 
vera. That  cut-purse  of  the  ocean  and  his  loose- 
handed crew,  were  effectually  cured  of  their  ambition 
to  colonize.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
abundant  wealth  at  San  Sebastian’s,  and  dismayed  ai 
the  perils  and  horrors  of  the  surrounding  wilderness 


* Hist.  S.  Domingo,  lib  iv. 


♦ Herrera.  Decad.  1.  z.  viii.  c.  ?• 
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they  preferred  returning  to  Hispaniola,  even  at  the 
risk  of  chains  and  dungeons.  Doubtless  they  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Ojeda  would  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain their  pardon,  especially  as  their  timely  succour 
had  been  the  salvation  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISASTROUS  VOYAGE  OF  OJEDA  IN  THE  PIRATE 
SHIP. 

Ojeda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these 
freebooters,  when  a fierce  quarrel  arose  between  him 
and  Talavera.  Accustomed  to  take  the  lead  among 
his  companions,  still  feeling  himself  governor,  and 
naturally  of  a domineering  spirit,  Ojeda,  on  coming 
on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a matter  of 
course.  Talavera,  who  claimed  dominion  over  the 
ship,  by  the  right  no  doubt  of  trover  and  conversion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  downright  piracy,  resisted  this 
usurpation. 

Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the 
question  by  the  sword,  but  he  had  the  whole  vaga- 
oond  crew  against  him,  who  overpowered  him  with 
numbers  and  threw  him  in  irons.  Still  his  swelling 
spirit  was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera  and  his 
gang  as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to 
fight  the  whole  of  them  successively,  provided  they 
would  give  him  a clear  deck,  and  come  on  two  at  a 
time.  Notwithstanding  his  diminutive  size,  they  had 
too  high  an  idea  of  his  prowess,  and  had  heard  too 
much  of  his  exploits,  to  accept  his  challenge  ; so  they 
kept  him  raging  in  his  chains  while  they  pursued 
their  voyage. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a vio-~ 
ient  storm  arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  knew  little 
of  navigation,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  those 
seas.  The  raging  of  the  elements,  the  baffling 
winds  and  currents,  and  the  danger  of  unknown 
rocks  and  shoals  filled  them  with  confusion  and 
alarm.  They  knew  not  whither  they  were  driving 
before  the  storm,  or  where  to  seek  for  shelter.  In 
this  hour  of  penl  they  called  to  mind  that  Ojeda  was 
a sailor  as  well  as  soldier,  and  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly navigated  these  seas.  Making  a truce,  there- 
fore, for  the  common  safety,  they  took  off  his  irons, 
on  condition  that  he  would  pilot  the  vessel  during 
the  remainder  of  her  voyage. 

Ojeda  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  intrepidity ; but  the  vessel  had  been  already 
swept  so  far  to  the  westward  that  all  his  skill  was  in- 
effectual in  endeavouring  to  work  up  to  Hispaniola 
against  storms  and  adverse  currents.  Borne  away 
by  the  gulf  stream,  and  tempest-tost  for  many  days, 
until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a foundering 
condition,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it  on  shore 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 

Here  then  the  crew  of  free-booters  landed  from 
their  prize  in  more  desperate  plight  than  when  they 
first  took  possession  of  it.  They  were  on  a wild  and 
unfrequented  coast,  their  vessel  lay  a wreck  upon  the 
sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  travel  on  foot  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some 
means  of  crossing  to  Hispaniola,  where,  after  their 
mils,  they  might  perhaps  only  arrive  to  be  thrown 
into  a dudgeon.  Such,  however,  is  the  yearning  of 
civilized  men  after  the  haunts  of  cultivated  society, 
chat  they  set  out,  at  every  risk,  upon  their  long  and 
pr  inful  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TOILSOME  MARCH  OF  OJEDA  AND  HIS  lOMI'AN 
IONS  THROUGH  THE  MORASSES  OF  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  services  of  Ojeda, 
the  crew  of  Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hostili 
ty ; but,  if  they  had  felt  the  value  of  his  skill  and 
courage  at  sea,  they  were  no  less  sensible  of  their 
' importance  on  shore,  and  he  soon  acquired  that 
ascendency  over  them  which  belongs  to  a master- 
spirit in  time  of  trouble. 

Cuba  was  as  yet  uncolonized.  It  was  a place  of  ref- 
uge to  the  unhappy  natives  of  Hayti,  who  fled  hither 
from  the  whips  and  chains  of  their  European  task 
masters.  The  forests  abounded  with  these  wretchea 
fugitives,  who  often  opposed  themselves  to  the  ship- 
wrecked party,  supposing  them  to  be  sent  by  theii 
late  masters  tc  drag  them  back  to  captivity. 

Cjeda  easily  repulsed  these  attacks;  but  found  that 
these  fugitives  had  likewise  inspired  the  villagers  with 
hostility  to  all  European  strangers.  Seeing  that  his 
companions  were  too  feeble  and  disheartened  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  populous  parts  of  the  island, 
or  to  climb  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior,  he 
avoided  all  towns  and  villages,  and  led  them  through 
the  close  forests  and  broad  green  savannahs  which 
extended  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

He  had  only  made  choice  of  evils.  The  forests 
gradually  retired  from  the  coast.  The  savannahs, 
where  the  Spaniards  at  first  had  to  contend  merely 
with  long  rank  grass  and  creeping  vines,  soon  ended 
in  salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom  yielded  no 
firm  foot-hold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached  to 
their  knees.  Still  they  pressed  forward,  continually 
hoping  in  a little  while  to  arrive  at  a firmer  soil,  and 
flattering  themselves  they  beheld  fresh  meadow  land 
before  them,  but  continually  deceived.  The  farther 
they  proceeded,  the  deeper  grew  the  mire,  until,  after 
they  had  been  eight  days  on  this  dismal  journey 
they  found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a vast  morass 
where  the  water  reached  to  their  girdles.  Though  thus 
almost  drowned,  they  were  tormented  with  incessant 
thirst,  for  ail  the  water  around  them  was  as  briny  as 
the  ocean.  They  suffered  too  the  cravings  of  ex- 
treme hunger,  having  but  a scanty  supply  of  cassava 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a few  potatoes  and  other  roots, 
which  they  devoured  raw.  When  they  wished  to 
sleep  they  had  to  climb  among  the  twisted  roots  of 
mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  clusters  in  the  waters. 
Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and  deepened.  In 
many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivers  and  inlets  , 
where  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  drowned, 
and  others  were  smothered  in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Their 
cassava  bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  their 
stock  of  roots  nearly  exhausted.  The  interminable 
morass  still  extended  before  them,  while,  to  return, 
after  the  distance  they  had  come,  was  hopeless. 
Ojeda  alone  kept  up  a resolute  spirit,  and  cheered 
and  urged  them  forward.  He  had  the  little  Flem- 
ish painting  of  the  Madonna,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  carefully  stored  among 
the  provisions  in  his  knapsack.  Whenever  he  stop- 
ped to  repose  among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove 
trees,  he  took  out  this  picture,  placed  it  among  the 
branches,  and  kneeling,  prayed  devoutly  to  the  Vir- 
gin for  protection.  This  he  did  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  prevailed  upon  hi^  corrqian  • 
ions  to  follow  his  example.  Nay,  more,  at  a moment 
of  great  despondency,  he  made  a solemn  vow  to 
his  patroness,  that  if  she  conducted  him  alive  through 
this  peril,  he  would  erect  a chapel  in  the  first  Indian 
village  he  should  arrive  at ; and  leave  her  picture 
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there  to  remain  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.* 

This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  en- 
tangled by  roots  and  creeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  so  beset  by  quagmires,  that 
they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of  the 
number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the  ship 
but  thirty-five  remained.  “ Certain  it  is,”  observes 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  “ the  sufferings  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  New  World,  in  search  of  wealth,  have 
been  more  cruel  and  severe  than  ever  nation  in  the 
world  endured  ; but  those  experienced  by  Ojeda  and 
his  men  have  surpassed  all  others.” 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  up  the 
ghost,  and  others  seating  themselves  among  the 
maigrove  trees,  waited  in  despair  for  death  to  put 
an  end  to  their  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a few  of  the 
lightest  and  most  vigorous,  continued  to  struggle 
forward,  and,  to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  ar- 
rived to  where  the  lafid  was  firm  and  dry.  They 
soon  descried  a foot-path,  and,  following  it,  arrived 
at  an  Indian  village,  commanded  by  a cacique  called 
Cuevbas.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than 
they  sank  to  the  earth  exhausted. 

The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them 
with  wonder;  but  when  they  leamt  their  story,  they 
exhibited  a humanity  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  professing  Christians.  They  bore  them 
to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  discharging  the  offices 
of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that  a number  of 
their  companions  were  still  in  the  morass,  the  ca- 
cique sent  a large  party  of  Indians  with  provisions 
fcr  their  relief,  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoul- 
ders such  as  were  too  feeble  to  walk.  “ The  Indians,” 
fays  the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  “ did  more  than  they 
were  ordered  ; for  so  they  always  do,  when  they  are 
not  exasperated  by  ill  treatment.'  The  Spaniards 
were  brought  to  the  village,  succoured,  cherished, 
consoled,  and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  had 
been  angels.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OJEDA  PERFORMS  HIS  VOW  TO  THE  VIRGIN." 

Being  recovered  from  his  sufferings,  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  prepared  to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  though  sorely  must  it  have 
grieved  him  to  part  with  a relique  to  which  he  at- 
tributed his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils.  He 
built  a little  hermitage  or  oratory'  in  the  village,  and 
furnished  it  with  an  altar,  above  which  he  placed 
the  picture.  He  then  summoned  the  benevolent 
cacique,  and  explained  to  him  as  well  as  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of  interpre- 
ters would  permit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  whom 
he  represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Deity  that 
reigned  in  the  skies,  and  tire  great  advocate  for  mor- 
tal man. 

The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  muie 
attention,  and"  though  he  might  not  clearly  compre- 
hend the  doctrine,  yet  he  conceived  a profound  ven- 
eration for  the  picture.  The  sentiment  was  shared 
by  his  subjects.  They  kept  the  little  oratory  always 
swept  clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hangings, 
laboured  By  their  own  hands,  and  with  various  votive 
offerings.  They  composed  couplets  or  areytos  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  sang  to  the  ac- 


companiment ot  rude  musical  instruments,  dancing 
to  the  sound  under  the  groves  which  surrounded  the 
hermitage. 

A further  anecdote  concerning  this  relique  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  The  venerable  Las  Cvbas, 
who  records  these  facts,  informs  us  that  he  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Cuebas  sometime  after  the  departure 
of  Ojeda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  care,  as  a sacred  place,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  regarded  with  fond  adoration. 
The  poor  Indians  crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he 
performed  at  the  altar ; they  listened  attentively  to 
his  paternal  instructions,  and  at  his  request  brought 
their  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  Las  Casas 
having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relique  of  Ojeda, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offer- 
ed to  give  the  cacique  in  exchange  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  chief- 
tain made  an  evasive  answer,  and  seemed  much 
troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance. 

Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perform  mass, 
but  found  the  altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relique. 
On  inquiring,  he  learnt  that  in  the  night  the  cacique 
had  fled  to  the  woods,  bearing  off  with  him  his  be- 
loved picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las 
Casas  sent  messengers  after  him,  assuring  him  that 
he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  relique,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  image  should  likewise  be  presented 
to  him.  The  cacique  refused  to  venture  from  the 
fastnesses  of  the  forest,  nor  did  he  return  to  his  vil- 
lage and  replace  the  picture  in  the  oratory  until  aftei 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  OJEDA  AT  JAMAICA — HIS  RECEPTION 
BY  JUAN  DE  ESQUIBEL. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  completely  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  they  resumed  their  journey. 
The  cacique  sent  a large  body  of  his  subjects  to 
carry  their  provisions  and  knapsacks,  and  to  guide 
them  across  a desert  tract  of  country  to  the  province 
of  Macaca,  where  Christopher  Columbus  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  on  his  voyage  along  this 
coast.  They  experienced  equal  kindness  from  its 
cacique  and  his  people,  for  such  seems  to  have  been 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  the  natives  of  these 
islands,  before  they  had  held  much  intercourse  with 
the  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at  Cape  de 
la  Cruz,  the  nearest  point  to  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Here  Ojeda  learnt  that  there  were  Spaniards  settled 
on  that  island,  being  in  fact  the  party  commanded  by 
the  very  Juan  de  Esquibel  whose  head  he  had  threat- 
ened to  strike  off,  when  departing  in  swelling  style 
from  San  Domingo.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fortune  of 
Ojeda  to  have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  his  head  in 
times  of  trouble  and  humiliation.  He  found  him- 
self compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to  the  very  man  he 
had  so  vain-gloriousiy  menaced.  This  was  no  time, 
however,  to  stand  on  points  of  pride ; he  procured  a 
canoe  and  Indians  from  the  cacique  of  Macaca,  and 
one  Pedro  de  Ordas  undertook  the  perilous  voyage 
of  twenty  leagues  in  the  frail  bark,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Jamaica. 

No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of 
Ojeda,  than,  forgetting  past  menaces,  he  instantly 
despatched  a caravel  to  bring  to  him  the  unfortunate 
discoverer  and  his  companions  He  received  him 

* Las  Casas,  Hist  Tnd.  c.  61,  MS. — Herrera,  lliit  lud.  d i 1 ix 
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with  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  treated  him  in  all  things  with  the  most 
delicate  attention.  He  was  a gentleman  who  had 
seen  prosperous  days,  but  had  fallen  into  adversity 
and  been  buffeted  about  the  world,  and  had  learnt 
how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a proud  spirit  in  dis- 
tress. Ojeda  had  the  warm,  touchy  heart  to  feel 
such  conduct ; he  remained  several  days  with  Es- 
quibel  in  frank  communion,  and  when  he  sailed  for 
San  Domingo  they  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  dif- 
ference in  character  and  conduct  of  these  Spanish 
adventurers  when  dealing  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  unhappy  natives.  Nothing  could  be  more 
chivalrous,  urbane,  and  charitable ; nothing  more 
pregnant  with  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  in- 
terest, with  magnanimous  instances  of  forgiveness 
of  injuries  and  noble  contests  of  generosity,  than  the 
transactions  of  the  discoverers  with  each  other  ; but 
the  moment  they  turned  to  treat  with  the  Indians, 
even  with  brave  and  high-minded  caciques,  they 
were  vindictive,  blood-thirsty,  and  implacable.  The 
very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  who  could  requite  the  recent 
hostility  of  Ojeda  with  such  humanity  and  friend- 
ship, was  the  same  who,  under  the  government  of 
Ovando,  laid  desolate  the  province  of  Higuey  in 
Haspaniola,  and  inflicted  atrocious  cruelties  upon  its 
inhabitants. 

When  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  for  San  Domingo, 
Bernardino  de  Talavera  and  his  rabble  adherents 
remained  at  Jamaica.  They  feared  to  be  brought 
to  account  for  their  piratical  exploit  in  stealing  the 
Genoese  vessel,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
cent violence  to  Ojeda,  they  would  find  in  him  an 
a.cuser  rather  than  an  advocate.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  Las  Casas,  who  knew  him 
well,  was  not  a man  to  make  accusations.  With  all 
his  faults  he  did  not  harbour  malice.  He  was  quick 
and  fiery,  it  is  true,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard  on  the  least  provocation ; 
but  after  the  first  flash  all  was  over,  and,  if  he  cooled 
upon  an  injury,  he  never  sought  for  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA  AT  SAN  DOMINGO 
— CONCLUSION  OF  HIS  STORY. 

On  arriving  at  San  Domingo  the  first  inquiry  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  after  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  departed  long  before,  with 
abundant  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  since  his  departure.  Ojeda 
waited  for  a time,  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some 
return  ship,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bachelor  at 
San  Sebastian.  No  tidings,  however,  arrived,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  lost  in  those 
storms  which  had  beset  himself  on  his  return  voyage. 

Anxious  for  the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  Tear- 
ing that,  by  delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonization 
v.'ould  be  defeated,  he  now  endeavoured  to  set  on 
foot  another  armament,  and  to  enlist  a new  set  of 
adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all  ineffect- 
ual. The  disasters  of  his  colony  were  known,  and 
his  own  circumstances  were  considered  desperate. 
He  was  doomed  to  experience  the  fate  that  too  often 
attends  sanguine  and  brilliant  projectors.  The  world 
is  dazzled  by  them  for  a time,  and  hails  them  as  he- 
roes while  successful ; but  misfortune  dissipates  the 
charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized"  with  the  appel- 
lation of  adventurers.  When  Ojeda  figured  in'  San 
Domingo  as  the  conqueror  of  Coanabo,  as  the  com- 
mander of  a squadron,  as  the  governor  of  a province, 


his  prowess  and  exploits  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style,  for  hi? 
seat  of  government,  setting  the  vicc-rov  at  defiance, 
and  threatening  the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one 
thought  that  fortune  was  at  his  beck,  and  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  wonders.  A few  months  had 
elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of  San  Domingo 
a needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  foitune.  His 
former  friends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon 
their  purses,  looked  coldly  on  him ; his  schemes, 
once  so  extolled,  were  now  pronounced  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
slights  and  humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  greatest  vain-glory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  lingering  at  San  Domingo, 
the  Admiral,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  sent  a party  of 
soldiers  to  Jamaica  to  arrest  Talavera  and  his  pirate 
crew.  They  were  brought  in  chains  to  San  Domingo, 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notorious 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera 
and  several  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  hanged. 
Such  was  the  end  of  their  frightful  journey  by  sea 
and  land.  Never  had  vagabonds  travelled  farthei 
or  toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a gallows  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been 
summoned  as  a witness,  and  his  testimony  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  the  conviction  of  the  culprits, 
This  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  surviving 
comrades  of  Talavera,  who  still  lurked  about  San 
Domingo.  As  he  was  returning  home  one  night  at 
a late  hour  he  was  waylaid  and  set  upon  by  a num- 
ber of  these  miscreants.  He  displayed  his  usual 
spirit.  Setting  his  back  against  a wall,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  defended  himself  admirably  against 
the  whole  gang ; nor  was  he  content  with  beating 
them  off,  but  pursued  them  for  some  distance 
through  the  streets ; and  having  thus  put  them  to 
utter  rout,  returned  tranquil  and  unharmed  to  his 
lodgings. 

This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  gal- 
lant, but  reckless,  Ojeda  ; for  here  his  bustling  career 
terminated,  and  he  sank  into  the  obscurity  that 
gathers  round  a ruined  man.  His  health  was  Broken 
by  the  various  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and  by 
the  lurking  effects  of  the  wound  received  at  San 
Sebastian,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  cured. 
Poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  corroding  sickness  of 
the  heart,  contributed,  no  less  than  the  maladies  oi 
the  body,  to  quench  that  sanguine  and  fiery  temper, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success, 
and  to  render  him  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self ; 
for  there  is  no  ruin  so  hopeless  and  complete  as  that 
of  a towering  spirit  humiliated  and  broken  down. 
He  appears  to  have  lingered  some  time  at  San  Do- 
mingo. Gomara,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  affirms 
that  he  turned  monk,  and  entered  in  the  convent  at 
San  Francisco,  where  he  died.  Such  a change  would 
not  have  been  surprising  in  a man  who,  in  his  wild- 
est career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier ; nor 
was  it  unusual  with  military  adventurers  in  those 
days,  after  passing  their  youth  in  the  bustle  and 
licentiousness  of  the  camp,  to  end  their  days  in  the 
quiet  and  mortification  of  the  cloister.  Las  Casas, 
however,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  as  he  certainly  would 
have  done  had  it  taken  place.  He  confirms,  how- 
ever, all  that  has  been  said  of  the  striking  reverse  in 
his  character  and  circumstances  ; and  he  adds  an 
affecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  may 
serve  as  a wholesome  comment  on  his  life.  He 
died  so  poor,  that  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  to 
provide  for  his  interment ; and  so  broken  in  spirit, 
that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  entreated  his  body 
might  be  buried  in  the  mot  astery  of  San  Francisco 
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just  at  the  portal,  in  humble  expiation  of  his  past 
pride,  “ that  every  one  who  etitered  might  tread 
upo)i  his  grave."* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, — and  who 
does  not  forget  his  errors  and  his  faults  at  the  thres- 
hold of  his  humble  and  untimely  grave  ! He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  and  aspiring  of  that  band  of 
“ Ocean  chivalry  ” that  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Columbus.  His  story  presents  a lively  picture  of 
the  daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the 
thousand  accidents,  by  flood  and  field,  that  checquer- 
ed  the  life  of  a Spanish  cavalier  in  that  roving  and 
romantic  age. 

“ Never,”  says  Charlevoix,  “ was  man  more  suited 
for  a coup-de-main,  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great 
things  under  the  direction  of  another : none  had  a 
heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition  more  aspiring;  none 
ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  or  showed  greater 
firmness  of  soul,  or  found  more  resources  in  his  own 
courage ; but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a great  enterprize.  Good  man- 
agement and  good  fortune  for  ever  failed  him.”f 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  DE  NICUESA. 


NICUESA  SAILS  TO  THE  WESTWARD — HTS  SHIP- 
WRECK AND  SUBSEQUENT  DISASTERS. 

We  have  now  to  recount  the  fortunes  experienced 
by  the  gallant  and  generous  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  after 
his  parting  from  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena. 
On  resuming  his  voyage  he  embarked  in  a caravel, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  coast  the  land  and  recon- 
noitre ; he  ordered  that  the  two  brigantines,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant,  Lope  de 
Olano,  should  keep  near  to  him,  while  the  large  ves- 
sels, which  drew  more  water,  should  stand  further 
out  to  sea.  The  squadron  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  in  stormy  weather,  and,  as  Nicuesa  could 
not  find  any  safe  harbour,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach 
of  night,  supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow 
him  with  the  brigantines  according  to  his  orders. 
The  night  was  boisterous,  the  caravel  was  much 
tossed  and  driven  about,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in  sight. 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  the 
brigantines  ; he  stood  for  the  land  and  coasted  along 
it  in  search  of  them  until  he  came  to  a large  river, 
into  which  he  entered  and  came  to  anchor.  He 
had  not  been  here  long  when  the  stream  suddenly 
subsided,  having  merely  been  swoln  by  the  rains. 
Before  he  had  time  to  extricate  himself  the  caravel 
grounded,  and  at  length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The 
current  rushing  like  a torrent  strained  the  feeble 
bark  to  such  a degree,  that  her  seams  yawned,  and 
she  appeared  ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In  this  moment 
of  peril  a hardy  seaman  threw  himself  into  the  water 
to  carry  the  end  of  a rope  on  shore  as  a means  of 
saving  the  crew.  He  was  swept  away  by  the  furious 
current  and  perished  in  sight  of  his  companions. 
Undismayed  by  his  fate,  another  brave  seaman 
plunged  into  the  waves  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore.  He  'then  fastened  one  end  of  a rope 
firmly  to  a tree,  and,  the  other  being  secured  on 
board  of  the  caravel,  Nicuesa  and  his  crew  passed 
one  by  one  along  it,  and  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  the  caravel  went 
to  pieces,  and  with  it  perished  their  provisions, 


clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries.  Noth'ng  re 
mained  to  them  but  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  which 
was  accidentally  cast  on  shore.  Here  then  they 
were,  in  helpless  plight,  on  a remote  and  savage 
coast,  without  food,  without  arms,  and  almost  naked. 
What  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  they 
knew  not.  Some  feared  that  the  brigantines  had 
been  wrecked ; others  called  to  mind  that  Lope  dc 
Olano  had  been  one  of  the  loose  lawless  men  con- 
federated with  Francisco  Roldan  in  his  rebellion 
against  Columbus,  and,  judging  him  from  the  school 
in  which  he  hau  served,  hinted  their  apprehensions 
that  he  had  deserted  with  the  brigantines.  Nicuesa 
partook  of  their  suspicions,  and  was  anxious  and  sad 
at  heart.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however, 
and  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  his  companions,  pro- 
posing that  they  should  proceed  westward  on  foot  in 
search  of  Veragua,  the  seat  of  his  intended  govern- 
ment, observing,  that  if  the  ships  had  survived  the 
tempest,  they  would  probably  repair  to  that  piace 
They  accordingly  set  off  along  the  sea  shore,  for  the 
thickness  of  the  forest  prevented  their  traversing  the 
interior.  Four  of  the  hardiest  sailors  put  to  sea  ir. 
the  boat,  and  kept  abreast  of  them,  to  help  them 
across  the  bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them 
were  destitute  of  shoes,  and  many  almost  naked 
They  had  to  clamber  over  sharp  and  rugged  rocks, 
and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests  beset  with 
thorns  and  brambles.  Often  they  had  to  wade  across 
rank  fens  and  morasses  and  drowned  lands,  or  tc 
traverse  deep  and  rapid  streams. 

Their  food  consisted  of  herbs  and  roots  and  shell- 
fish gathered  along  the  shore.  Had  they  even  mei 
with  Indians  they  would  have  dreaded,  in  their  un- 
armed state,  to  apply  to  them  for  provisions,  lest 
they  should  take  revenge  for  the  outrages  committed 
along  this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they 
were  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  storms  which  preceded 
their  shipwreck,  they  had  not  been  driven  past  Ve- 
ragua, in  which  case  each  step  would  take  them  so 
much  the  farther  from  their  desired  haven. 

Still  they  laboured  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by 
the  words  and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheer- 
fully partook  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending 
rocks,  and  were  about  to  resume  their  weary  march 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  espied  by  some  In- 
dians from  a neighbouring  height.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Nicuesa  was  a favourite  page,  whose  tat- 
tered finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of 
the  savages.  One  of  them  immediately  singled  hiir 
out,  and  taking  a deadly  aim,  let  fly  an  arrow  tha< 
laid  him  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  While 
the  generous  cavalier  mourned  over  his  slaughtered 
page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his  compan- 
ions, each  fearing  for  his  own  life.  The  Indians, 
however,  did  not  follow  up  this  casual  act  of  hostility 
but  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  pursue  their  painful 
journey  unmolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a great  bay  that 
ran  far  inland,  they  were  conveyed,  a few  at  a time, 
in  the  boat  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  opposite  point 
Being  all  landed,  and  resuming  their  march,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were  on  an  island, 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a great  arm  of  tlw 
sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were  too 
weary  to  take  them  to  the  opposite  shore ; they  re- 
mained therefore  all  night  upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  rut,  to 
their  consternation,  the  boat  with  the  four  mariners 
had  disappeared.  They  ran  anxiously  from  point  tc 
point,  uttering  shouts  and  cries,  ir,  hopes  the  boa' 
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might  be  in  some  inlet ; they  clambered  the  rocks 
and  str  lined  their  eyes  over  the  sea.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  No  boat  was  to  be  seen  ; no  voice  responded 
to  their  call ; it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners 
had  either  perished  or  had  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NICUESA  AND  HIS  MEN  ON  A DESOLATE  ISLAND. 

The  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  his  men  was  dreary 
and  desperate  in  the  extreme.  They  were  on  a des-. 
elate  island  bordering  upon  a swampy  coast,  in  a 
remote  and  lonely  sea,  where  commerce  never  spread 
a sail.  Their  companions  in  the  other  ships,  if  still 
alive  and  true  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them  up 
for  lost ; and  many  years  might  elapse  before  the 
casual  bark  of  a discoverer  might  venture  along 
these  shores.  Long  before  that  time  their  fate  would 
be  sealed,  and  their  bones  bleaching  on  the  sands 
would  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves 
to  frantic  grief,  wandering  about  the  island,  wringing 
their  hands  and  uttering  groans  and  lamentations ; 
others  called  upon  God  for  succour,  and  many  sat 
down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  at  length  roused 
them  to  exertion.  They  found  no  food  but  a few 
shell-fish  scattered  along  the  shore,  and  coarse  herbs 
and  roots,  some  of  them  of  an  unwholesome  quality. 
The  island  had  neither  springs  nor  streams  of  fresh 
water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the 
brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  men  with 
new  hopes.  He  employed  them  in  constructing  a 
raft  of  drift-wood  and  branches  of  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separated 
them  from  the  main  land.  It  was  a difficult  task, 
for  they  were  destitute  of  tools,  and  when  the  raft 
was  finished  they  had  no  oars  with  which  to  manage 
it.  Some  of  the  most  expert  swimmers  undertook 
to  propel  it,  but  they  were  too  much  enfeebled  by 
their  sufferings.  On  their  first  essay  the  currents 
which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the  raft  out  to  sea,  and 
they  swam  back  with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Hav- 
ing no  other  chance  of  escape,  and  no  other  means 
of  exercising  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  follow- 
ers, Nicuesa  repeatedly  ordered  new  rafts  to  be  con- 
structed, but  the  result  was  always  the  same,  and 
the  men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  work  or 
renounced  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Thus,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  elapsed 
without  any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect 
of  relief.  Every  day  some  one  or  other  sank  under 
his  miseries,  a victim  not  so  much  to  hunger  and 
thirst  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death  was 
envied  by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  such  debility  that  they  had  to  crawl 
on  hands  and  knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  shell- 
fish which  formed  their  scanty  food. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A BOAT — CONDUCT  OF  LOPE  DE 
OLANO. 

When  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  without  hope 
of  succour,  began  to  consider  death  as  a desirable 
end  to  their  miseries,  they  we  roused  to  new  life  one 
day  by  beholding  a sail  gleaming  on  the  horizon. 
Their  exultation  was  checked,  however  by  the  re- 
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flection  how  many  chances  there  were  against  its  ap- 
proaching this  wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching 
it  with  anxious  eyes  they  put  up  prayers  toNGod  to 
conduct  it  to  their  relief,  and  at  length,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  perceived  that  it  was  steering  directly 
for  the  island.  On  a nearer  approach  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  brigantines  that  had  been  commanded 
by  Lope  de  Olano.  It  came  to  anchor  : a boat  put 
off,  and  among  the  crew  were  the  four  sailors  who 
had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from  the  island. 

These  men  accounted  in  a satisfactory  manner  for 
their  desertion.  They  had  been  persuaded  that  the 
ships  were  in  some  harbor  to  the  eastward,  and  that 
they  were  daily  leaving  them  farther  behind.  Dis- 
heartened at  the  constant,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
fruitless  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  struggle 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  their  own  counsel, 
without  risking  the  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  when  their  companions 
on  the  island  were  asleep,  they  had  silently  cast  off 
their  boat,  and  retraced  their  course  along  the  coast. 
After  several  days’  toil  they  found  the  brigantines 
under  the  command  of  Lope  de  Olano,  in  the  river 
of  Belen,  the  scene  of  the  disasters  of  Columbus  in 
his  fourth  voyage. 

The  conduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still  subject 
to  doubt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  deserted  Nicuesa 
designedly,  intending  to  usurp  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  Men,  however,  were  prone  to  judge 
harshly  of  him  from  his  having  been  concerned  in 
the  treason  and  rebellion  of  Francisco  Roldan.  On 
the  stormy  night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  sea 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  shore,  Olano  took  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  an  island.  Seeing  nothing  of  the 
caravel  of  his  commander  in  the  morning,  he  made 
no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  with  the  brig- 
antines to  the  river  Chagres,  where  he  found  the 
ships  at  anchor.  They  had  landed  all  their  cargo, 
being  almost  in  a sinking  condition  from  the  ravages 
of  the  worms.  Olano  persuaded  the  crews  that 
Nicuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm,  and,  being 
his  lieutenant,  he  assumed  the  command.  Whether 
he  had  been  perfidious  or  not  in  his  motives,  his 
command  was  but  a succession  of  disasters.  He 
sailed  from  Chagres  for  the  river  of  Belen,  where 
the  ships  were  found  so  damaged  that  they  had  to 
be  broken  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  people  constructed 
wretched  cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  during  a sud- 
den storm,  they  were  almost  washed  away  by  the 
swelling  of  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  shifting 
sands.  Several  of  his  men  were  drowned  in  an  ex- 
pedition in  quest  of  gold,  and  he  himself  merely  es- 
caped by  superior  swimming.  Their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  they  suffered  from  hunger  and  from 
various  maladies,  and  many  perished  in  extreme 
misery.  All  were  clamorous  to  abandon  the  coast, 
and  Olano  set  about  constructing  a caravel,  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  ships,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
ot  returning  to  Hispaniola,  though  many  suspected 
it  was  still  his  intention  to  persist  in  the  enterprise. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  four  seamen  had 
found  Olano  and  his  party  ; most  of  them  living 
in  miserable  cabins  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive  put  an 
end  to  the  sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted 
with  truth  or  perfidy,  he  now  manifested  a zeal  to 
relieve  his  commander,  and  immediately  despatched 
a brigantine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided  by  the 
four  seamen,  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  way  that 
has  been  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NICUESA  REJOINS  HIS  CREWS. 

WHEN  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  and  the  com- 
panions of  Nicuesa  met,  they  embraced  each  other 
with  tears,  for  the  hearts,  even  of  the  rough  mari- 
ners, were  subdued  by  the  sorrows  they  had  under- 
gone ; and  men  are  rendered  kind  to  each  other  by 
a community  of  suffering.  The  brigantine  had 
brought  a quantity  of  palm  nuts,  and  of  such  other 
articles  of  food  as  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
along  the  coast.  These  the  famished  Spaniards  de- 
voured with  such  voracity  that  Nicuesa  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves.  Nor 
was  the  supply  of  fresh  water  less  grateful  to  their 
parched  and  fevered  palates. 

When  sufficiently  revived,  they  all  abandoned  the 
desolate  island,  and  set  sail  for  the  river  Belen,  ex- 
ulting as  joyfully  as  if  their  troubles  were  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  bound  to  a haven  of  delight,  instead 
of  merely  changing  the  scene  of  suffering  and  en- 
countering a new  variety  of  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  Lope  de  Olano  had  been  dili- 
gently preparing  for  the  approaching  interview  with 
his  commander,  by  persuading  his  fellow  officers  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  to  place  his  late  conduct 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  He  had  need  of  their 
intercessions.  Nicuesa  arrived,  burning  with  indig- 
nation. He  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  seized  and 
punished  as  a traitor ; attributing  to  his  desertion 
the  ruin  of  the  enterprise  and  the.  sufferings  and 
death  of  so  many  of  his  brave  followers.  The  fel- 
low captains  of  Olano  spoke  in  his  favour ; but 
Nicuesa  turned  indignantly  upon  them  : “ You  do 
well,”  cried  he,  “ to  supplicate  mercy  for  him  ; you, 
who,  yourselves,  have  need  of  pardon  ! You  have 
participated  in  his  crime ; why,  else  have  you  suf- 
lered  so  long  a time  to  elapse  without  compelling 
him  to  send  one  of  the  vessels  in  search  of  me  ? ” 

The  captains  now  vindicated  themselves  by  assur- 
ances of  their  belief  in  his  having  foundered  at  sea. 
They  reiterated  their  supplications  for  mercy  to 
Olano  ; drawing  the  most  affecting  pictures  of  their 
past  and  present  sufferings,  and  urging  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  the  horrors  of  their  situation  by  acts 
of  severity.  Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  his  victim ; resolving  to  send  him,  by  the 
first  opportunity,  a prisoner  to  Spain.  It  appeared, 
in  truth,  no  time  to  add  to  the  daily  blows  of  fate 
that  were  thinning  the  number  of  his  followers.  Of 
the  gallant  armament  of  seven  hundred  resolute  and 
effective  men  that  had  sailed  with  him  from  San  Do- 
mingo, four  hundred  had  already  perished  by  various 
miseries  ; and  of  the  survivors,  many  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUFFERINGS  OF  NICUESA  AND  HIS  MEN  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 

The  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  gen- 
eral command,  was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief 
if  his  people,  who  were  perishing  with  famine  and 
disease.  All  those  who  were  in  health,  or  who  had 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue,  were 
sent  on  foraging  parties  among  the  fields  and  vil- 
lages of  the  natives.  It  was  a service  of  extremd 
peril  , for  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were 
fierce  and  warlike,  and  were  the  same  who  had 
proved  so  formidable  to  Cokimbus  and  his  brother 
when  they  attempted  to  found  a settlement  in  this 
neighbourhood. 


Many  of  the  .Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  erpe 
ditions.  Even  if  they  succeeded  in  collecting  pro- 
visions, the  toil  of  bringing  them  to  the  harboui 
was  worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  condition  than 
the  task  of  fighting  for  them ; for  they  were  obliged 
to  transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily 
laden,  to  scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  al- 
most impervious  forests,  and  across  disma^swamps. 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  broke 
forth  into  murmurs  against  their  commander,  accue- 
ing  him,  not  merely  of  indifference  to  their  suffer- 
ings, but  of  wantonly  imposing  severe  and  unneces- 
sary tasks  upon  them  out  of  revenge  for  their  having 
neglected  him. 

The  genial  temper  of  Nicuesa  had,  in  fact,  been 
.soured  by  disappointment ; and  a series  of  harassing 
cares  and  evils  had  rendered  him  irritable  and  impa- 
tient ; but  he  was  a cavalier  of  a generous  and  hon- 
ourable nature,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  enforced 
any  services  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  com- 
mon safety.  In  fact,  the  famine  had  increased  to 
such  a degree,  that,  we  are  told,  thirty  Spaniards, 
having  on  one  occasion  found  the  dead  body  of  an 
Indian  in  a state  of  decay,  they  were  driven  by  hun- 
ger to  make  a meal  of  it,  and  were  so  infected  by 
the  horrible  repast,  that  not  one  of  them  survived.* 

Disheartened  by  these  miseries,  Nicuesa  deter- 
mined to  abandon  a place  which  seemed  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  Spaniards.  Embarking  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  in  the  two  brigantines  and  the  car- 
avel which  had  been  built  by  Oiano,  he  set  sail  east- 
ward in  search  of  some  more  favourable  situation 
for  his  settlement.  A number  of  the  men  remained 
behind  to  await  the  ripening  of  some  maize  and 
vegetables  which  they  had  sown.  These  he  left  un- 
der the  command  of  Alopzo  Nunez,  whom  he  nom- 
inated his  Alcalde  Mayor. 

When  Nicuesa  had  coasted  about  four  leagues  to 
the  east,  a Genoese  sailor,  who  had  been  with 
Columbus  in  his  last  voyage,  informed  him  that 
there  was  a fine  harbour  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  had  pleased  the  old  admiral  so 
highly  that  he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto 
Bello.  He  added  that  they  might  know  the  harbour 
by  an  anchor,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  which  Colum- 
bus had  left  there  ; near  to  which  was  a fountain  of 
remarkably  cool  and  sweet  water  springing  up  at 
the  foot  of  a large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered  search  to 
be  made  along  the  coast,  and  at  length  they  found 
the  anchor,  the  fountain,  and  the  tree.  It  was  the 
same  harbour  which  bears  the  name  of  Portobello 
at  the  present  day.  A number  of  the  crew  were 
sent  on  shore  in  search  of  provisions,  but  were  as- 
sailed by  the  Indians ; and,  being  too  weak  to  wield 
their  weapons  with  their  usual  prowess,  were  driven 
back  to  the  vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or 
wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa 
continued  his  voyage  seven  leagues  further,  until  he 
came  to  the  harbour  to  which  Columbus  had  given 
the  name  of  Puerto  de  Bastimientos,  or,  Port  of 
Provisions.  It  presented  an  advantageous  situation 
for  a fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a fruitful  coun- 
try. Nicuesa  resolved  to  make  it  his  abiding  place. 
“ Here,”  said  he,  “ let  us  stop,  en  el  fiombre  de 
Dios!"  (in  the  name  of  God).  His  followers,  with 
the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  men  in  adversity 
are  prone  to  interpret  every  thing  into  omens,  per- 
suaded themselves  that  there  was  favourable  augury 
in  his  words,  and  called  the  harbour  “ Nombre  de 
Dios,”  which  name  it  afterwards  retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sover- 
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signs.  Hs  immediately  began  to  erect  a fortress  to 
protect  his  people  against  the  attacks  of  the  sav- 
ages. As  this  was  a case  of  exigency,  he  exacted 
the  labour  of  every  one  capable  of  exertion.  The 
Spaniards,  thus  equally  distressed  by  famine  and 
toil,  forgot  their  favourable  omen,  cursed  the  place 
as  fated  to  be  their  grave,  and  called  down  impreca- 
tions on  the  head  of  their  commander,  who  com- 
pelled them  to  labour  when  ready  to  sink  with  hun- 
ger and  debility.  Those  murmured  no  less  who 
were  sent  in  quest  of  food,  which  was  only  to  be 
gained  by  fatigue  and  bloodshed  ; for,  whatever  they 
collected,  they  had  to  transport  from  great  distances, 
and  they  were  frequently  waylaid  and  assaulted  by 
the  Indians. 

When  he  could  spare  men  for  the  purpose,  Nicuesa 
despatched  the  caravel  for  those  whom  he  had  left  at 
the  river  Belen.  Many  of  them  had  perished,  and 
the  survivors  had  been  reduced  to  such  famine  at 
times  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  until  a part  of  an 
alligator  was  a banquet  to  them.  On  mustering  all 
his  forces  when  thus  united,  Nicuesa  found  that  but 
one  hundred  emaciated  and  dejected  wretches  re- 
mained. 

He  despatched  the  caravel  to  Hispaniola,  to  bring 
a quantity  of  bacon  which  he  had  ordered  to  have 
prepared  there,  but  it  never  returned.  He  ordered 
Gonzalo  de  Badajos,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  to 
scour  the  country  for  provisions ; but  the  Indians 
had  ceased  to  cultivate  ; they  could  do  with  little 
food  arid  could  subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits 
of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  found  de- 
serted villages  and  barren  fields,  but  lurking  enemies 
at  every  defile.  So  deplorably  were  they  reduced 
by  their  sufferings,  that  at  length  there  were  not  left 
a sufficient  number  in  health  and  strength  to  mount 
guard  at  night ; and  the  fortress  remained  without 
sentinels.  Such  was  the  desperate  situation  of  this 
once  gay  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  of  his  brilliant 
armament,  which  but  a few  months  before  had  sal- 
lied from  San  Domingo,  flushed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  the  assurance  that  they  had  the 
means  of  compelling  the  favours  of  fortune. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  them  for  a while,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  other  events  which  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  bear  upon  their  destinies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EXPEDITION  OF  THE  BACHELOR  ENCISO  IN 
SEARCH  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF 
OJEDA — (I5IO.) 

In  calling  to  mind  the  narrative  of  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
remember  the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  En- 
ciso,  who  was  inspired  by  that  adventurous  cavalier 
with  an  ill-starred  passion  for  colonizing,  and  freight- 
ed a vessel  at  San  Domingo  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  for  the  settlement  at  San  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a 
number  of  the  loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and 
men  encumbered  with  debt,  concerted  to  join  his 
ship  from  the  coast  and  the  outports.  Their  cred- 
itors, however,  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  kept 
a close  watch  upon  every  one  that  went  on  board 
while  in  the  harbour,  and  obtained  an  armed  vessel 
from  the  Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  to  escort 
the  enterprising  Bachelor  clear  of  the  island.  One 
man,  however,  contrived  to  elude  these  precautions, 
and  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  it  is 
proper  to  not-Te  him  particularly.  His  name  was 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  He  was  a native  of  Xeres 


de  los  Caballeros,  and  of  a noble  though  impover- 
ished family.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Don  Puerto  Carrero,  Lord  of  Moguer,  and  he 
afterwards  enlisted  among  the  adventurers  who  ac- 
companied Rodrigo  de  Bastides  in  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Latin  decades,  speak; 
of  hiih  by  the  appellation  of  “ egregius  digladiator,  ’ 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a skilful 
swordsman,  by  others  as  an  adroit  fencing  master. 
He  intimates,  also,  that  he  was  a mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  of  loose  prodigal  1 abits,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  fiist  introduced  to  us  jus- 
tify this  character.  He  had  fixed  himself  for  a time 
in  Hispaniola,  and  undertaken  to  cultivate  a farm  at 
the  town  of  Salvatierra,  on  the  sea  coast,  but  in  a 
little  time  had  completely  involved  himself  in  debt. 
The  expedition  of  Enciso  presented  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
of  indulging  his  adventurous  habits.  To  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a cask,  which  was  conveyed 
from  his  farm  on  the  sea  coast  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel, as  if  containing  provisions  for  the  voyage.  When 
the  vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abandoned  by 
the  escort,  Vasco  Nunez  emerged  like  an  apparition 
from  his  cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who 
had  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  stratagem.  The 
Bachelor  was  indignant  at  being  thus  outwitted,  even 
though  he  gained  a recruit  by  the  deception;  and  in 
the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  gave  the  fugitive 
debtor  a very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put 
him  on  shore  on  the  first  uninhabited  island  tney 
should  encounter.  Vasco  Nunez,  however,  succeed- 
ed in  pacifying  him,  “ for  God,”  says  the  venerable 
Las  Casas,  “reserved  him  for  greater  things.”  It  is 
probable  the  Bachelor  beheld  in -him  a man  well  fit- 
ted for  his  expedition,  for  Vasco  Nunez  was  in  tbs 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  tall  and  muscular,  sea- 
soned to  hardships,  and  of  intrepid  spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  main  land,  they  touched  at  the 
fatal  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  scene  of  the  san- 
guinary conflicts  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  with  the 
natives,  and  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Juan  de  la 
Cosa.  Enciso  was  ignorant  of  those  events',  having 
had  no  tidings  from  those  adventurers  since  their 
departure  from  San  Domingo ; without  any  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  he  landed  a number  of  his  men  to 
repair  his  boat,  which  was  damaged,  and  to  procure 
water.  While  the  men  were  working  upon  the  boat, 
a multitude  of  Indians  gathered  at  a distance,  well 
armed,  and  with  menacing  aspect,  sounding  then' 
shells  and  brandishing  their  weapons.  The  experi- 
ence they  had  had  of  the  tremendous  powers  of  the 
strangers,  however,  rendered  them  cautious  of  at- 
tacking, and  for  three  days  they  hovered  in  this 
manner  about  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  being  obliged 
to  keep  continually  on  the  alert.  At  length  two  of 
the  Spaniards  ventured  one  day  from  the  main  body 
to  fill  a water  cask  from  the  adjacent  river.  Scarcely 
had  they  reached  the  margin  of  the  stream,  when 
eleven  savages  sprang  from  the  thickets  and  sur- 
rounded them,  bending  their  bows  and  pointing  their 
arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a moment  or 
two  in  fearful  suspense,  the  Indians  refraining  from 
discharging  their  shafts,  but  keeping  them  constantly 
pointed  at  their  breasts.  One  of  the  Spaniards  a t- 
tempted  to  escape  to  his  comrades,  who  were  repaii- 
ing  the  boat,  but  the  other  called  him  back,  and  uit 
derstanding  something  of  the  Indian  tongue,  ad- 
dressed a few  amicable  words  to  the  savages.  The 
latter,  astonished  at  being  spoken  to  in  their  own 
language,  now  relaxed  a little  from  their  fierceness, 
and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who  they  were,  whc 
were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought  upon  theii 
shores.  The  Spaniard  replied  that  they  were  harm- 
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less  people  who  came  from  other  lands,  and  merely 
rouched  there  through  necessity,  and  he  wondered 
that  they  should  meet  them  with  such  hostility ; he 
at  the  same  time  warned  them  to  beware,  as  there 
would  come  many  of  his  countrymen  well  armed, 
and  would  wreak  terrible  vengeance  upon  them  for 
any  mischief  they  might  do.  While  they  were'thus 
parleying,  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  hearing  that  two  of 
his  men  were  surrounded  by  the  savages,  sallied  in- 
stantly from  his  ship,  and  hastened  with  an  armed 
force  to  their  rescue.  As  he  approached,  however, 
the  Spaniard  who  .had  held  the  parley;  made  him  a 
signal  that  the  natives  were  pacific.  In  fact,  the 
latter  had  supposed  that  this  was  a new  invasion  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  had  thus  arrayed  them- 
selves, if  not  to  take  vengeance  for  past  outrages,  at 
least  to  defend  their  houses  from  a second  desola- 
tion. When  they  were  convinced,  however,  that 
these  were  a totally  different  band  of  strangers,  and 
without  hostile  intentions,  their  animosity  was  at  an 
end  ; they  threw  by  their  weapons  and  came  for- 
ward with  the  most  confiding  frankness.  During 
the  whole  time  that  the  Spaniards  remained  there, 
they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  friendship,  sup- 
plying them  with  bread  made  from  maize,  with  salted 
fish,  and  with  the  fermented  and  spirituous  bever- 
ages common  along  that  coast.  Such  was  the 
magnanimous  conduct  of  men  who  were  considered 
among  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  these  sav- 
age nations  ; and  who  but  recently  had  beheld  their 
shores  invaded,  their  villages  ravaged  and  burnt,  and 
their  friends  and  relations  butchered,  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex,  by  the  countrymen  of  these  very 
strangers.  When  we  recall  the  bloody  and  indis- 
criminate vengeance  wreaked  upon  this  people  by 
Ojeda  and  his  followers  for  their  justifiable  resist- 
ance of  invasion,  and  compare  it  with  their  placable 
and  considerate  spirit  when  an  opportunity  for  re- 
venge presented  itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a momen- 
tary doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  sav- 
age is  always  applied  to  the  right  party. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

THE  BACHELOR  HEARS  UNWELCOME  TIDINGS  OF 
HIS  DESTINED  JURISDICTION. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Enciso  at  this  event- 
ful harbour  he  was  surprised  by  the  circumstance  of 
a brigantine  entering  and  coming  to  anchor.  To 
encounter  an  European  sail  in  these  almost  unknown 
seas,  was  always  a singular  and  striking  occurrence, 
but  the  astonishment  of  the  Bachelor  was  mingled 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he 
found  that  it  was  manned  by  a number  of  the  men 
who  had  embarked  with  Ojeda.  His  first  idea  was, 
that  they  had  mutinied  against  their  commander, 
and  deserted  with  the  vessel.  The  feelings  of  the 
magistrate  were  aroused  within  him  by  the  suspicion, 
and  he  determined  to  take  his  first  step  as  Alcalde 
Mayor,  by  seizing  them  and  inflicting  on  them  the 
severity  of  the  law.  He  altered  his  tone,  however, 
on  conversing  with  their  resolute  commander.  This 
was  no  other  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  whom  Ojeda 
had  left  as  his  locum  tenens  at  San  Sebastian,  and 
who  showed  the  Bachelor  his  letter  patent,  signed 
by  th  it  unfortunate  governor.  In  fact,  the  little  brig- 
antine contained  the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunt- 
ed colony.  After  the  departure  of  Ojeda  in  the  pirate 
ship,  his  followers,  whom  he  had  left  behind  under 
the  command  of  Pizarro,  continued  in  the  fortress 
until  the  stipulated  term  of  fifty  days  had  expired. 
Receiving  no  succour,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 


Ojeda,  they  then  determined  to  embark  and  sail  fos 
Hispaniola  ; but  here  an  unthought-of  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself:  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and  the 
two  brigantines  which  had  been  left  with  them  were 
incapable  of  taking  so  many.  They  came  to  the  lor- 
lorn  agreement,  therefore,  to  remain  until  famine, 
sickness,  and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians 
should  reduce  their  number  to  the  capacity  of  the 
brigantines.  A brief  space  of  time  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for  the  voyage. 
Four  mares,  which  had  been  kept  alive  as  terrors  to 
the  Indians,  were  killed  and  salted  for  sea-stores. 
Then  taking  whatever  other  articles  of  provision  re- 
mained, they  embarked  and  made  sail.  One  brig- 
antine was  commanded  by  Pizarro,  the  other  by  one 
Valenzuela. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  in  a storm,  a 
sea  struck  the  crazy  vessel  of  Valenzuela  with  such 
violence  as  to  cause  it  to  founder  with  all  its  crew. 
The  other  brigantine  was  so  near  that  the  mariners 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  their  drowning  compan- 
ions and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  the  sailors!  with 
the  common  disposition  to  the  marvellous,  declared 
that  they  had  beheld  a great  whale,  or  some  other 
monster  of  the  deep,  strike  the  vessel  with  its  tail, 
and  either  stave  in  its  sides  or  shatter  the  rudder,  so 
as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.*  The  surviving  brigan- 
tine then  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena,  to  seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  account  rendered  to  the 
Bachelor  by  Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jurisdiction. 
Enciso,  however,  was  of  a confident  mind  and  san- 
guine temperament,  and  trusted  to  restore  all  things 
to  order  and  prosperity  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CRUSADE  OF  THE  BACHELOR  ENCISO  AGAINST 
TITE  SEPULCHRES  OF  ZENU. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso,  as  has  been  shown,  was  a 
man  of  the  sword  as  well  as  of  the  robe ; having 
doubtless  imbibed  a passion  for  military  exploit  from 
his  intimacy  with  the  discoverers.  Accordingly, 
while  at  Carthagena,  he  was  visited  by  an  impulse 
of  the  kind,  and  undertook  an  enterprise  that  would 
have  been  worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  Indians  that  about  twenty-five  leagues 
to  the  west  lay  a province  called  Zenu,  the  mount- 
ains of  which  abounded  with  the  finest  gold.  This 
was  washed  down  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, in  such  quantities  that  the  natives  stretched  nets 
across  the  rivers  to  catch  the  largest  particles  ; some 
of  which  were  said  to  be  as  large  as  eggs. 

The  idea  of  taking  gold  in  nets  captivated  the 
imagination  of  the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was 
still  more  excited  by  further  accounts  of  this  wealthy 
province.  He  was  told  that  Zenu  was  the  general 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  country,  whither  they  brought  their  dead,  and 
buried  them,  according  to  their  custom,  decorated 
with  their  most  precious  ornaments. 

It  appeared  to  him  a matter  of  course,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  accumulation  of 
riches  in  the  Indian  tombs,  from  the  golden  orna- 
ments that  had  been  buried  with  the  dead  through  a 
long  series  of  generations.  Fired  with  the  thought, 
he  determined  to  make  a foray  into  this  province, 
and  to  sack  the  sepulchres  ! Neither  did  he  feel  any 
compunction  at  the  idea  of  plundering  the  dead,  con- 
sidering the  deceased  as  pagans  and  infidels,  who 


* Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  1. 1.  vii.  c.  10. 
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had  forfeited  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  by 
having  been  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  idolatrous  religion. 

Enciso,  accordingly,  made  sail  from  Carthagena 
and  landed  with  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Zenu. 
Here  he  was  promptly  opposed  by  two  .caciques,  at 
the  head  of  a large  band  of  warriors.  The  Bachelor, 
though  he  had  thus  put  on  the  soldier  retained  suf- 
ficient of  the  spirit  of  his  former  calling  not  to  enter 
into  quarrel  without  taking  care  to  have  the  law  on 
his  side ; he  proceeded  regularly,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  form  recently  enjoined  by  the  crown. 
He  caused  to  be  read  and  interpreted  to  the  caciques, 
the  same  formula  used  by  Ojeda,  expounding  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  right  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  all  these  lands, 
by  virtue  of  a grant  from  his  holiness.  The  caciques 
listened  to  the  whole  very  attentively  and  without 
interruption,  according  to  the  laws  of  Indian  courtesy. 
They  then  replied  that,  as  to  the  assertion  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth, 
it  seemed  to  them  good,  and  that  such  must  be  the 
case  ; but  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  pope  was  regent 
of  the  world  in  place  of  God,  and  that  he  had  made 
a grant  of  their  country  to  the  Spanish  king,  they 
observed  that  the  pope  must  have  been  drunk  to  give 
away  what  was  not  his,  and  the  king  must  have  been 
somewhat  mad  to  ask  at  his  hands  what  belonged 
to  others.  They  added,  that  they  were  lords  of  those 
lands  and  needed  no  other  sovereign,  and  if  this  king 
should  come  to  take  possession,  they  would  cut  off 
his  head  and  put  it  on  a pole  ; that  being  their  mode 
ot  dealing  with  their  enemies. — As  an  illustration  of 
this  custom  they  pointed  out  to  Enciso  the  very  un- 
comfortable spectacle  of  a row  of  grizzly  heads  im- 
paled in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  daunted  either  by  the  reply  or  the  illus- 
tration, the  Bachelor  menaced  them  with  war  and 
slavery  as  the  consequences  of  their  refusal  to  be- 
lieve and  submit.  They  replied  by  threatening  to 
put  his  head  upon  a pole  as  a representative  of  his 
sovereign.  The  Bachelor,  having  furnished  them 
with  the  law,  now  proceeded  to  the  commentary. 
He  attacked  the  Indians,  routed  them,  and  took  one 
of  the  caciques  prisoner,  but  in  the  skirmish  two  of 
his  men  were  slightly  wounded  with  poisoned  arrows, 
and  died  raving  with  torment.* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade 
against  the  sepulchres  was  attended  with  any  lucra- 
tive advantage.  Perhaps  the  experience  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his  pene- 
trating into  the  land  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain 
it  is,  the  reputed  wealth  of  Zenu,  and  the  tale  of  its 
fishery  for  gold  with  nets,  remained  unascertained 
and  uncontradicted,  and  were  the  cause  of  subse- 
quent and  disastrous  enterprises.  The  Bachelor 
contented  himself  with  his  victory,  and  returning  to 
his  ships,  prepared  to  continue  his  voyage  for  the 
seat  of  government  established  by  Ojeda  in  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba. 


* The  above  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso  himself, 
a geographical  work  entitled  Suma  de  Geographia,  which  he 
published  in  Seville,  in  1519.  As  the  reply  of  the  poor  savages 
contains  something  of  natural  logic  we  give  a part  of  it  as  reported 
Liy  the  bachelor.  Respondieron  me  : que  en  lo  que  dezia  que  no 
»via  sino  un  dins  y que  este  governaba  el  cielo  y la  tierra  y que  era 
scfior  de  todo  que  les  parecia  y que  asi  debla  ser:  pero  que  en  lo 
que  dezia  que  el  papa  era  sefior  de  todo  el  universo  en  lugar  de  dios 
V que  el  avia  fecho  merced  de  aqueila  tierra  al  rey  de  Castilla  ; dix- 
tron  que  el  papa  debiera  estar  boracho  quando  lo  hizo  pues  daba  lo 
que  no  era  suyo,  y que  el  rey  que  pedia  y tomava  tal  merced  debia 
ter  alg  zn  Icio  pues  pedia  lo  que  era  de  otros,”  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BACHELOR  ARRIVES  AT  SAN  £ ABASTI AN  -HIS 

DISASTERS  THERE,  AND  SUBSEQUENT  EXPLOITS 

AT  DARIEN. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  the 
peremptory  exercise  of  his  authority  as  Alcalde 
Mayor,  that  Enciso  prevailed  upon  the  crew  ol 
Pizarro  to  return  with  him  to  the  fated  shores  of  San 
Sebastian.  He  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  long 
wished-for  seat  of  his  anticipated  power  and  author 
ity ; but  here  he  was  doomed  like  his  principal, 
Ojeda,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  misfortune.  On 
entering  the  harbour  his  vessel  struck  on  a rock  on 
the  eastern  point.  The  rapid  currents  and  tumultu- 
ous waves  rent  it  to  pieces ; the  crew  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  brigantine  of  Pizarro  ; a little 
flour,  cheese,  and  biscuit,  and  a small  part  of  the 
arms  were  saved,  but  the  horses,  mares,  swine,  and 
all  other  colonial  supplies  were  swept  away,  and 
the  unfortunate  Bachelor  beheld  the  proceeds  of 
several  years  of  prosperous  litigation  swallowed  up 
in  an  instant. 

His  dream  of  place  and  dignity  seemed  equally  on 
the  point  of  vanishing,  for,  on  landing,  he  found  the 
fortress  and  its  adjacent  houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins, 
having  been  destroyed  with  fire  by  the  Indians. 

For  a few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  them- 
selves with  palm  nuts,  and  with  the  flesh  of  a kind 
of  wild  swine,  of  which  they  met  with  several  herds. 
These  supplies  failing,  the  Bachelor  sallied  forth 
with  a hundred  men  to  forage  the  country.  They 
were  waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged  all 
the  arrows  in  their  quivers  with  incredible  rapidity, 
wounded  several  Spaniards,  and  then  fled  with  a 
swiftness  that  defied  pursuit.  The  Spaniards  re- 
turned to  the  harbour  in  dismay.  All  their  dread  ot 
the  lurking  savages  and  their  poisoned  weapons 
revived,  and  they  insisted  upon  abandoning  a place 
marked  out  for  disaster. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  was  himself  disheartened 
at  the  situation  of  this  boasted  capital  of  San  Se- 
bastian ; — but  whither  could  he  go  where  the  same 
misfortunes  might  not  attend  him  ? In  this  moment 
of  doubt  and  despondency,  Vasco  Nunez,  the  same 
absconding  debtor  who  had  been  smuggled  on 
board  in  the  cask,  stepped  forward  to  give  counsel. 
He  informed  the  Bachelor  that  several  years  pre- 
viously he  had  sailed  along  that  coast  with  Rodrigo 
de  Bastides.  They  had  explored  the  whole  gulf  of 
Uraba  ; and  he  well  remembered  an  Indian  village 
situated  on  the  western  side,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  which  the  natives  called  Darien.  The  country 
around  was  fertile  and  abundant,  and  was  said  to 
possess  mines  of  gold ; and  the  natives,  though  a 
warlike  race,  never  made  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 
He  offered  to  guide  the  Bachelor  to  this  place,  where 
they  might  get  a supply  of  provisions,  and  even  found 
their  colony. 

The  Spaniards  hailed  the  words  of  Vasco  Nunez 
as  if  revealing  a land  of  promise.  The  Bachelor 
adopted  his  advice,  and,  guided  by  him,  set  sail  for 
the  village,  determined  to  eject  the  inhabitants  and 
take  possession  of  it  as  the  seat  of  government. 
Arrived  at  the  river,  he  landed,  put  nis  men  in 
martial  array,  and  marched  along  the  banks.  The 
place  was  governed  by  a brave  cacique  named 
Zemaco.  .When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  sent  off  the  women  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  posting  himself  with  five  hun- 
dred of  his  warriors  on  a height,  prepared  to  give 
the  intruders  a warm  reception.  The  Bachelor  was 
a discoverer  at  all  points,  pious,  daring,  and  rapa- 
cious. On  beholding  this  martial  airay  he  recoin 
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mended  himself  and  his  followers  to  God,  making  a 
vow  in  their  name  to  “ Our  Lady  of  Antigua,”  whose 
image  is  adored  with  great  devotion  in  Seville,  that 
die  first  church  and  town  which  they  built  should 
be  dedicated  to  her,  and  that  they  would  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Seville  to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  heathen 
at  her  shrine.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  retain  the  Holy 
Virgin  in  his  cause,  he  next  proceeded  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  his  followers.  Doubting  that  they  might 
have  some  lurking  dread  of  poisoned  arrows,  he  ex- 
acted from  them  all  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  whatever  might 
happen.  Never  did  warrior  enter  into  battle  with 
more  preliminary  forms  and  covenants  than  the 
Bachelor  Enciso.  All  these  points  being  arranged, 
he  assumed  the  soldier,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  valour,  that  though  they  made  at  first  a show 
of  fierce  resistance,  they  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and 
many  of  them  slain.  The  Bachelor  entered  the  vil- 
lage in  triumph,  took  possession  of  it  by  unquestion- 
able right  of  conquest,  and  plundered  all  the  ham- 
lets and  houses  of  the  surrounding  country  ; collect- 
ing great  quantities  of  food  and  cotton,  with  brace- 
lets, anklets,  plates,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  Castellanos.*  His  heart  was 
wonderfully  elated  by  his  victory  and  his  booty  ; his 
followers,  also,  after  so  many  hardships  and  dis- 
asters, gave  themselves  up  to  joy  at  this  turn  of 
good  fortune,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  in  this 
village  ; to  which,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Enciso 
gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del 
Darien. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SACHELOR  ENCISO  UNDERTAKES  THE  COM- 
MAND— HIS  DOWNFALL. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  now  entered  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  cfvil  functions  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  and 
I ieutenant  of  the  absent  governor,  Ojeda.  His  first 
edict  was  stern  and  peremptory ; he  forbade  all 
trafficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  ac- 
count, under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity 
to  royal  command  ; but  it  was  little  palatable  to  men 
who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  in  the  hopes  of 
enjoying  free  trade,  lawless  liberty,  and  golden  gains. 
They  murmured  among  themselves,  and  insinuated 
that  Enciso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  profit  to 
himself. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  discontent.  He  had  risen  to  conse- 
quence among  his  fellow-adventurers,  from  having 
guided  them  to  this  place,  and  from  his  own  intrin- 
sic qualities,  being  hardy,  bold,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessing  the  random  spirit  and  open-handed  gen- 
erosity common  to  a soldier  of  fortune,  and  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  and  delight  the  multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  recollecting 
his  threat  of  landing  him  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
when  he  escaped  in  a cask  from  San  Domingo.  He 
sought,  therefore,  to  make  a party  against  him,  and 
to  unse  t him  from  his  command.  He  attacked 
him  in  his  own  way,  with  legal  weapons,  question- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  The  boundary 
line,  he  observed,  which  separated  the  jurisdictions 
oi  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
gulf  of  Uraba.  The  village  of  Darien  lay  on  the 
western  side,  which  had  been  allotted  to  Nicuesa. 
Encko,  therefore,  as  Alcalde  Mayor  and  Lieutenant 


of  Ojeda,  could  have  no  jurisdiction  here,  und  his  as 
sumed  authority  was  a sheer  usurpation. 

The  Spaniards,  already  incensed  at  the  fiscal  regu- 
lations of  Enciso,  were  easily  convinced  ; so  with 
one  accord  they  refused  allegiance  to  him  ; and  the 
unfortunate  Bachelor  found  the  chair  of  authority  to 
which  he  had  so  fondly  and  anxiously  aspired,  sud- 
denly wrested  from  under  him,  before  he  had  well  time 
to  take  his  seat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PERPLEX  IT  TEt  AT  THE  COLONY — ARRIVAL  OF 
COLMENARES. 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  been  an  easy  matter, 
for  most  men  are  ready  to  assist  in  pulling  down ; 
but  to  choose  a successor  was  a task  of  far  more  dif- 
ficulty. The  people  at  first  agreed  to  elect  mere 
civil  magistrates,  and  accordingly  appointed  Vasco 
Nunez  and  one  Zamudio  as  alcaldes,  together  with  a 
cavalier  of  some  merit  of  the  name  of  Valdivia,  as 
regidor.  They  soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered advisable  to  vest  the  authority  in  one  person. 
Who  this  person  should  be,  was  now  the  question. 
Some  proposed  Nicuesa,  as  they  were  within  his 
province;  others  were  strenuous  for  Vasco  Nunez. 
A violent  dispute  ensued,  which  was  carried  on  with 
such  heat  and  obstinacy,  that  many,  anxious  for  a 
quiet  life,  declared  it  would  be  better  to  reinstate 
Enciso  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be 
known. 

In  the  height  of  these  factious  altercations  the 
Spaniards  were  aroused  one  day  by  the  thundering 
of  cannon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  be 
held  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  hills.  Aston- 
ished at  these  signals  of  civilized  man  on  these  wild 
shores,  they  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a 
short  time  two  ships  were  seen  standing  across  the 
gulf.  They  proved  to  be  an  armament  commanded 
by  one  Rodrigo  de  Colmenares,  and  were  in  search 
of  Nicuesa  with  supplies.  They  had  met  with  the 
usual  luck  of  adventurers  on  this  disastrous  coast, 
storms  at  sea  and  savage  foes  on  shore,  and  many 
of  their  number  had  fallen  by  poisoned  arrows.  Col- 
menares  had  touched  at  San  Sebastian  to  learn  tid- 
ings of  Nicuesa;  but,  finding  the  fortress  in  ruins, 
had  made  signals,  in  hopes  of  being  heard  by  the 
Spaniards,  should  they  be  yet  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  caused  a temporary 
suspension  of  the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  dis- 
tributed provisions  among  them  and  gained  their 
hearts.  Then,  representing  the  legitimate  right  of 
Nicuesa  to  the  command  of  all  that  part  of  the  coast 
as  a governor  appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  It  was  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that 
he  should  cruise  along  the  coast  in  search  cf  Nicuesa, 
and  that  Diego  de  Albitez,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  law,  called  the  Bachelor  Corral,  should  accom- 
pany him  as  ambassadors,  to  invite  that  cavalier  to 
come  and  assume  the  government  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COLMENARES  GOES  IN  QUEST  OF  NICUESA. 

Roderigo  de  Colmenares  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward,  looking  into  every  bay  and 
harbour,  but  for  a long  time  without  success.  At 


* Equivalent  to  a present  sum  of  53,259  dollars. 
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length  one  clay  he  discovered  a brigantine  at  a small 
island  in  the  sea.  On  making  up  to  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  part  of  the  armament  of  Nicuesa,  and 
had  been  sent  out  by  him  to  forage  for  provisions. 
By  this  vessel  he  was  piloted  to  the  port  of  Nombre 
rie  Dios,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  unfortunate 
governor,  but  which  was  so  surrounded  and  over- 
shadowed by  forests,  that  he  might  have  passed  by 
without  noticing  it. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  was  welcomed  with 
transports  and  tears  of  joy.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  recognise  the  once  buoyant  and  brilliant 
Nicuesa  in  the  squalid  and  dejected  man  before  him. 
He  was  living  in  the  most  abject  misery.  Of  all  his 
once  gallant  and  powerful  band  of  followers,  but 
sixty  men  remained,  and  those  so  feeble,  yellow, 
emaciated,  and  woe-begone,  that  it  was  piteous  to 
behold  them.* 

Colmenares  distributed  food  among  them,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  come  to  convey  them  to  a plen- 
teous country,  and  one  rich  in  gold.  When  Nicuesa 
heard  of  the  settlement  at  Darien,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  govern 
them,  he  was  as  a man  suddenly  revived  from  death. 
All  the  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  cavalier  again 
awakened  in  him.  He  gave  a kind  of  banquet  that 
very  day  to  Colmenares  and  the  ambassadors,  from 
the  provisions  brought  in  the  ship.  He  presided  at 
his  table  with  his  former  hilarity,  and  displayed  a 
feat  of  his  ancient  office  as  royal  carver,  by  holding 
up  a fowl  in  the  air  and  dissecting  it  with  wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Nicuesa  had  the  sud- 
den buoyancy  of  his  feelings  carried  him  no  further, 
but  adversity  had  not  taught  him  prudence.  In 
conversing  with  the  envoys  about  the  colony  of 
Darien,  he  already  assumed  the  tone  of  governor, 
and  began  to  disclose  the  kind  of  policy  with  which 
he  intended  to  rule.  When  he  heard  that  great 
quantities  of  gold  had  been  collected  and  retained 
by  private  individuals,  his  ire  was  kindled.  He  vow- 
ed to  make  them  refund  it,  and  even  talked  of  pun- 
ishing them  for  trespassing  upon  the  privileges  and 
monopolies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  very  error 
that  had  unseated  the  Bachelor  Enciso  from  his 
government,  and  it  was  a strong  measure  for  one  to 
threaten  who  as  yet  was  governor  but  in  expectation. 
The  menace  was  not  lost  upon  the  watchful  am- 
bassadors Diego  de  Albitez  and  the  Bachelor  Corral. 
They  were  put  still  more  on  the  alert  by  a conversa- 
tion which  they  held  that  very  evening  with  Lope  de 
Olano,  who  was  still  detained  a prisoner  for  his 
desertion,  but  who  found  means  to  commune  with 
the  envoys,  and  to  prejudice  them  against  his  un- 
suspecting commander.  “ Take  warning,”  said  he, 
“ by  my  treatment.  I sent  relief  to  Nicuesa  and 
rescued  him  from  death  when  starving  on  a desert 
island.  Behold  my  recompense.  He  repays  me  with 
imprisonment  and  chains.  Such  is  the  gratitude  the 
people  of  Darien  may  look  for  at  his  hands  ! ” 

The  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  fellow  envoy 
laid  these  matters  to  heart,  and  took  their  measures 
accordingly.  They  hurried  their  departure  before 
Nicuesa,  and  setting  all  sail  on  their  caravel,  hasten- 
ed back  to  Darien.  The  moment  they  arrived  they 

* The  harbour  of  Nombre  de  Dios  continued  for  a long  time  to 
ftssnt  traces  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards.  We  are  told  by 
err  era,  that  several  years  after  the  time  here  mentioned,  a band 
tf  eighty  Spanish  soldiers,  commanded  by  Gonzalo  de  Badajos, 
•/rived  at  the  harbour  with  an  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior. They  found  there  the  mined  fort  of  Nicuesa,  together  with 
skulls  and  bones,  and  crosses  erected  on  heaps  of  stones,  dismal 
mementos  of  his  followers  who  had  perished  of  hunger;  the  sight 
of  which  struck  such  horror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers that  they  would  have  abandoned  their  enterprise,  had  not 
their  intrepid  captain  immediately  sent  away  the  ships,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  retreating. — Herrera , d.  1 1.  1.  i. 


summoned  a meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
“A  blessed  change  we  have  made,”  said  they,  “in 
summoning  this  Diego  de  Nicuesa  to  the  command  ’ 
We  have  called  i.n  the  stork  to  take  the  rule,  who 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  devevred  us.  ’ 
They  then  related,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  the 
unguarded  threats  that  had  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and 
instanced  his  treatment  of  Olano  as  a proof  ot  » 
tyrannous  and  ungrateful  disposition. 

The  words  of  the  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his 
associate  produced  a violent  agitation  among  the 
people,  especially  among  those  who  had  amassed 
treasures  which  would  have  to  be  refunded.  Nicuesa, 
too,  by  a transaction  which  almost  destroys  sympathy 
in  his  favour,  gave  time  for  their  passions  to  ferment. 
On  his  way  .o  Darien  he  stopped  for  several  days 
among  a group  of  small  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  While  com- 
mitting these  outrages  against  humanity,  he  sent  for- 
ward Juan  de  Cayzedo  in  a boat  to  announce  his  com- 
ing. His  messenger  had  a private  pique  against  him, 
and  played  him  false.  He  assured  the  people  of  Darien 
that  all  they  had  been  told  by  their  envoys  concern- 
ing the  tyranny  and  ingratitude  o(  Nicuesa  was  true. 
That  he  treated  his  followers  with  wanton  severity  ; 
that  he  took  from  them  all  they  won  in  battle,  say- 
ing, that  the  spoils  were  his  rightful  property ; and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  people  of  Darien 
in  the  same  manner.  “ What  folly  is  it  in  you,” 
added  he,  “ being  your  own  masters,  and  in  such 
free  condition,  to  send  for  a tyrant  to  rule  over 
you  ! ” 

The  people  of  Darien  were  convinced  by  this  con- 
curring testimony,  and  confounded  by  the  over- 
whelming evil  they  had  thus  invoked  upon  their 
heads.  They  had  deposed  Enciso  for  his  severity, 
and  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  power  o£ 
one  who  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe  i 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity 
and  consternation.  He  drew  them  one  by  one  apart, 
and  conversed  with  them  in  private.  “ You  are  cast 
down  in  heart,”  said  he,  “and  so  you  might  *vell  be, 
were  the  evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair ; 
there  is  an  effectual  relief,  and  you  hold  it  in  your 
hands.  If  you  have  committed  an  error  in  inviting 
Nicuesa  to  Darien,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  not  re- 
ceiving him  when  he  comes  ! ” The  obviousness 
and  simplicity  of  the  remedy  struck  every  mind,  and 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  NICUESA. 

While  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien, 
the  unsuspecting  Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely 
and  serenely,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  approaching  the  shore  he  beheld  a 
multitude,  headed  by  Vasco  Nunez,  waiting,  as  he 
supposed,  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honour.  He 
was  about  to  land  when  the  public  procurator,  or 
attorney,  called  to  him  with  a loud  voice,  warning 
him  not  to  disembark,  but  advising  him  tc  return 
with  all  speed  to  his  government  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 

Nicuesa  remained  for  a moment  as  if  thunder- 
struck by  so  unlooked-for  a salutation.  When  h& 
recovered  his  self-possession  he  reminded  them  that 
he  had  come  at  their  own  request ; he  entreated, 
therefore,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  and  have 
an  explanation,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act 
as  they  thought  proper.  His  entreaties  were  vain  ; 
they  only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and  threats  of 
violence  should  he  venture  to  put  foot  on  shore 
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Night  coming  on,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  but  returned  the  next  morning,  hoping  to 
nnd  this  capricious  people  in  a different  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a favourable  change, 
for  he  was  now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a mere  strata- 
gem to  get  him  in  their  power,  for  no  sooner  did  he 
set  loot  on  shore  than  the  multitude  rushed  forward 
to  seize  him.  Among  his  many  bodily  endowments, 
Nieuesa  was  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot.  He  now 
trusted  to  it  for  safety,  and,  throwing  off  the  dignity 
of  governor,  lied  for  his  life  along  the  shore,  pursued 
b)  the  rabble.  He  soon  distanced  his  pursuers  and 
took  refuge  in  the  woods. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  was  himself  a man 
ol  birth,  seeing  this  high-bred  cavalier  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a violent  rabble, 
repented  of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated such  popular  fury,  and  endeavoured,  tnough 
too  late,  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  people  from  pursuing 
Nieuesa  into  the  forest,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
mollify  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  fellow  Alcalde, 
Zamudio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by  the  dread 
of  losing  his  office,  should  the  new  governor  be  re- 
ceived ; and  who  was  supported  in  his  boisterous 
conduct  by  the  natural  love  of  the  multitude  for  wllat 
are  called  “strong  measures.”  Nieuesa  now  held  a 
parley  with  the  populace,  through  the  mediation  of 
V^asco  Nunez.  He  begged  that,  if  they  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  governor,  they  would  at  least 
admit  him  as  a companion.  This  they  refused,  saying, 
that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capacity,  he  would 
end  by  attaining  to  the  other.  He  then  implored, 
that  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they 
would  treat  him  as  a prisoner,  and  put  him  in  irons, 
for  he  would  rather  die  among  them  than  return  to 
Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  famine,  or  by  the  ar- 
rows of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nunez  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  obtain  some  grace  for  this  unhappy 
cavalier.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  multitude.  Among  these  was  a noisy 
swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benitez,  a great 
talker  and  jester,  who  took  a vulgar  triumph  in  the 
distresses  of  a cavalier,  and  answered  every  plea  in 
his  behalf  with  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  was  an  adherent 
ot  the  Alcalde  Zamudio,  and  under  his  patronage 
felt  emboldened  to  bluster.  His  voice  was  even  up- 
permost in  the  general  clamour,  until,  to  the  expos- 
tulations of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  replied  by  merely  bawl- 
ing  with  great  vociteration,  “ No,  no,  no  ! — we  will 
receive  no  such  a fellow  among  us  as  Nieuesa ! ’’ 
The  patience  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  exhausted ; he 
availed  himself  of  his  authority  as  Alcalde,  and  sud- 
denly, before  his  fellow  magistrate  could  interfere, 
ordered  the  brawling  ruffian  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly  to  him 
upon  the  shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  tuc  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be 
pacified,  he  sent  word  to  Nieuesa  to  retire  to  his 
brigantine,  and  not  to  venture  on  shore  until  advised 
by  him  to  do  so.  The  counsel  was  fruitless.  Nicu- 
esa,  above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in  others. 
He.  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered 
hi  nself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a deputation 
professing  to  come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with 
offers  to  reinstate  him  as  governor.  He  had  scarcely 
landed  when  he  was  set  upon  by  an  armed  band, 
headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who  seized 
him  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to 
swear  that  he  would  immediately  depart,  and  make 
no  delay  in  any  place  until  he  had  presented  himself 
before  the  king  and  council  in  Castile. 


It  was  in  vain  that  Nieuesa  reminded  them  thai 
he  was  governor  of  that  territory  and  representative 
of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  treason  in 
thus  opposingjnm  ; it  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed 
to  their  humanity,  or  protested  before  God  against 
their  cruelty  and  persecution.  The  people  vere  in 
that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty 
to  injustice.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  dis- 
carded governor  from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him 
the  worst  vessel  in  the  harbour ; an  old  crazy  brig-  j 
antine  totally  unfit  to  encounter  the  perils  and  labour? 
of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him  ; some  < 
being  of  his  household  and  attached  to  his  person  ; I 
the  rest  were  volunteers  who  accompanied  him  out 
of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  frail  bark  set  sail  on 
the  first  of  March,  1511,.  and  steered  across  the 
Caribbean  sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was  j 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more  ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  ■ 
and  its  crew.  A rumour  prevailed  some  years  after- 
wards that  several  Spaniards,  wandering  along  the  < 
shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription  carved  ' 
on  a tree : 

Aqui  feneci6  el  desdicado  Nieuesa. 

(Here  perished  the  unfortunate  Nieuesa.) 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers 
had  landed  there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  In- 
dians. Las  Casas,  however,  discredits  this  story. 

He  accompanied  the  first  Spaniards  who  took  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  fact,  as 
he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oc- 
curred. He  imagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  or  fhat  the  crew  perished  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  having  been  but  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop  adds,  with 
the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that 
a short  time  before  Nieuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his 
expedition,  an  astrologer  warned  him  not  to  depart  'j 
on  the  day  he  had  appointed,  or  under  a certain 
sign  ; the  cavalier  replied,  however,  that  he  had  less 
confidence  in  the  stars  than  in  God  who  made 
them.  “I  recollect,  moreover,”  adds  Las  Casas, 

“ that  about  this  time  a comet  was  seen  over  this 
island  of  Hispaniola,  which,  if  I do  not  forget,  was 
in  the  shape  ot  a sword  ; and  it  was  said  that  a 
monk  warned  several  of  those  about  to  embark  with 
Nieuesa,  to  avoid  that  captain,  for  the  heavens  fore- 
told he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The  same,  how- 
ever,” he  concludes,  “might  be  said  of  Alonro  de 
Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time,  yet  returned  to 
San  Domingo  and  died  in  his  bed.”* 


VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA. 

DISCOVERER  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FACTIONS  AT  DARIEN — VASCO  NUNEZ  ELECTED 
TO  THE  COMMAND. 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Alanzo 
de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nieuesa ; we  have  now  to  re- 
cord the  story'  of  Vasco  Nuilez  de  Balboa,  an  ad- 
venturer equally  daring,  far  more  renowned  and 
not  less  unfortunate,  who,  in  a manner,  rose  upot 
their  ruins. 


* I -as  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  1.  ii.  c 68 


* Las  Casas,  ut  sup.  c.  4i. 
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When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which 
bore  the  ill-starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of 
Darien,  the  community  relapsed  into  factions,  as  to 
who  should  have  the  rule.  The  Bachelor  Enciso  in- 
sisted upon  his  claims  as  paramount,  but  he  met 
with  a powerful  opponent  in  Vasco  Nufiez,  who  had 
become  a great  favourite  with  the  people,  from  his 
frank  and  fearless  character,  and  his  winning  affa- 
bility. In  fact,  he  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  man- 
age the  fiery  and  factious,  yet  generous  and  suscepti- 
ble nature  of  his  countrymen  ; for  the  Spaniards, 
though  proud  and  resentful,  and  impatient  of  indig- 
nity or  restraint,  are  easily  dazzled  by  valour,  and 
won  by  courtesy  and  kindness.  Vasco  Nufiez  had 
the  external  requisites  also  to  captivate  the  multitude. 
He  was  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  ; tall,  well 
formed,  and  vigorous,  with  reddish  hair,  and  an 
open  prepossessing  countenance.  His  office  of  Al- 
calde, while  it  clothed  him  with  influence  and  impor- 
tance, tempered  those  irregular  and  dissolute  habits 
he  might  have  indulged  while  a mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune ; and  his  superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  official  colleague  Zamu- 
dio.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot  a vigorous 
opposition  to  Enciso.  Still  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  and  summoned  the  Bachelor 
to  trial,  on  the  charge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Al- 
calde Mayor,  on  the  mere  appointment  of  Alonzo 
tie  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  this 
province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
skilfully  ; but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and, 
had  they  not  been  so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  wrho 
cared  little  for  law,  who  had  been  irritated  by  his 
legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a man  of  the  sword  rather  then  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  This 
was  a violent  verdict,  and  rashly  executed ; but 
justice  seemed  to  grow  fierce  and  wild  when  trans- 
planted to  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world.  Still 
there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed 
with  impunity  ; the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  En- 
ciso, though  exercised  under  the  forms  of  law,  and 
in  a region  remote  from  the  pale  of  civilized  life,  re- 
dounded to  the  eventual  injury  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
contributed  to  blast  the  fruits  of  that  ambition  it 
.vas  intended  to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  in- 
deed run  strangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with 
which  he  had  embarked  at  San  Domingo  ; he  had 
become  a culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of  a judge  upon 
the  bench  ; and  now  was  left  to  ruminate  in  a prison 
on  the  failure  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf, 
and  at  length  obtained  his  release  from  confinement, 
and  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Vasco 
Nufiez  foresaw  that  the  lawyer  would  be  apt  to  plead 
his  cause  more  effectually  at  the  court  of  Castile  than 
he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  prejudiced  tribu- 
nal of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  his  fellow  Alcalde 
Zamudio,  therefore,  who  was  implicated  with  him  in 
the  late  transactions,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  same 
vessel  with  the  Bachelor,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
answer  his  charges,  and  to  give  a favourable  report 
ef  the  case.  He  was  also  instructed  to  set  forth  the 
services  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  both  in  guiding  the  colo- 
nists to  this  place,  and  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
settlement ; and  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  symp- 
toms ot  great  riches  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Alcalde  embarked  in  a small 
caravel ; and,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco 
Nufiez  sent  his  confidential  friend,  the  Regidor  Val- 
divia, to  that  island  to  obtain  provisions  and  recruits. 
He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a round  sum  cr  gold 


as  a present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal  treas- 
urer of  Hispaniola,  whom  he  knew  to  have  great 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  exten- 
sive powers,  craving  at  the  same  time  his  protecticn 
in  the  new  world  and  his  influence  at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco 
Nunez  saw  the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though 
bearing  to  Spain  his  most  dangerous  enemy  ; ae  con- 
soled himself,  moreover,  with  th«,  reflection  that  it 
likewise  bore  off  his  fe  low  Alcalde,  Zamudio,  and  thus 
left  him  in  sr  e command  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EXPEDITION  TO  COYBA — VASCO  NUREZ  RECEIVES 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A CACIQUE  AS  HOSTAGE. 

Vasco  Nunez  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  his 
capacity  for  the  government  to  which  he  had  aspired  ; 
and  as  he  knew  that  no  proof  was  more  convincing 
to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample  remittances,  and  that 
gold  covered  all  sins  in  the  new  world,  his  first  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  riches  of  a province  about 
thirty  leagues  distant,  called  Coyba,  he  sent  Francis- 
co Pizarro  with  six  men  to  explore  it. 

The  cacique  Zerr.aco,  the  native  lord  of  Darien, 
who  cherished  a bitter  hostility  against  the  European 
intruders,  and  hovered  with  his  warriors  about  the 
settlement,  received  notice  of  this  detachment  from 
his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  to  waylay 
and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river 
when  a host  of  savages  burst  upon  them  from  the 
surrounding  thickets,  uttering  fiightful  yells,  and  dis-- 
charging  showers  of  stones  and  arrows.  Pizarro 
and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and  wounded, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many, 
wounded  more,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight  ; but,  fear- 
ing another  assault,  they  made  a precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  one  of  their  companions,  Francisco  Hernan, 
disabled  on  the  field.  They  arrived  at  the  settlement 
crippled  and  bleeding  ; but  when  Vasco  Nufiez  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  action,  his  anger  was  roused 
against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered  him,  though  wound- 
ed, to  return  immediately  and  recover  the  disabled 
man.  “ Let  it  not  be  said,  for  shame,”  said  he,  “ that 
Spaniards  fled  before  savages,  and  left  a comrade  in 
their  hands  ! ” Pizarro  felt  the  rebuke,  returned  to 
the  scene  of  combat  and  brought  off  Francisco  Her- 
nan in  safety. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  of  Nicuesa  since  his 
departure,  Vasco  Nufiez  despatched  two  brigantines 
for  those  followers  of  that  unfortunate  adventurer 
who  had  remained  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  They  were 
overjoyed  at  being  rescued  from  their  forlorn  situa- 
tion, and  conveyed  to  a settlement  where  there  was 
some  prospect  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  brig- 
antines, in  coasting  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  picked 
up  two  Spaniards,  clad  in  painted  skins,  and  looking 
as  wild  as  the  native  Indians.  These  men,  to  escape 
some  punishment,  had  fled  from  the  ship  of  Nicuesa 
about  a year  and  a half  before,  and  had  taken  refuge 
with  Careta,  the  cacique  of  Coyba.  The  savag  ? 
chieftain  had  treated  them  with  hospitable  kindness 
their  first  return  for  which,  now  that  they  found 
themselves  safe  among  their  countrymen,  was  to  ad- 
vise the  latter  to  invade  the  cacique  in  his  dwelling, 
where  they  assured  them  they  would  find  immense 
booty.  Finding  their  suggestion  listened  to,  one  ci- 
thern proceeded  to  Darien,  to  serve  as  a guide  to  any 
expedition  that  might  be  set  on  foot;  the  other  re- 
turned to  the  cacique,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 
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Vasco  Nunez  was  elated  by  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived through  these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness. 
He  chose  a hundred  and  thirty  well  armed  and  reso- 
lute men,  and  set  off  for  Coyba,  the  dominions  of 
Careta.  The  cacique  received  the  Spaniards  in  his 
mansion  with  the  accustomed  hospitality  of  a savage, 
setting  before  them  meat  and  drink,  and  whatever 
his  house  afforded  ; but  when  Vasco  Nunez  asked 
for  a large  supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  none  to  spare,  his  people  having 
been  prevented  from  cultivating  the  soil  by  a war 
which  he  was  waging  with  the  neighbouring  cacique 
of  Ponca.  The  Spanish  traitor,  who  had  remained  to 
betray  his  benefactor,  now  took  Vasco  Nuftez  aside, 
and  assured  him  that  the  cacique  had  an  abundant 
hoard  of  provisions  in  secret ; he  advised  him,  how- 
ever, to  seem  to  believe  his  words,  and  to  make  a 
pretended  departure  for  Darien  with  his  troops,  but 
to  return  in  the  night  and  take  the  village  by  sur- 
prise. Vasco  Nunez  adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor. 
He  took  a cordial  leave  of  Careta,  and  set  off  for  the 
settlement.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  however,  when 
the  savages  were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  Vasco  Nunez 
led  his  men  into  the  midst  of  the  village,  and,  before 
the  inhabitants  could  rouse  themselves  to  resistance, 
made  captives  of  Careta,  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
many  of  his  people.  He  discovered  also  the  hoard 
of  provisions,  with  which  he  loaded  two  brigantines, 
and  returned  with  his  booty  and  his  captives  to 
Darien. 

When  the  unfortunate  cacique  beheld  his  family 
ir.  chains,  and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart 
was  wrung  with  despair ; “ What  have  I done  to 
thee,”  said  he  to  Vasco  Nunez,  “that  thou  shouldst 
treat  me  thus  cruelly?  None  of  thy  people  ever 
came  to  my  land  that  were  not  fed  and  sheltered 
and  treated  with  loving -kindness.  When  thou 
earnest  to  my  dwelling,  did  I meet  thee  with  a jave- 
lin in  my  hand  ? Did  I not  set  meat  and  drink  be- 
fore thee  and  welcome  thee  as  a brother?  Set  me 
free,  therefore,  with  my  family  and  people,  and  we 
will  remain  thy  friends.  We  will  supply  thee  with 
provisions,  and  reveal  to  thee  the  riches  of  the  land. 
Dost  thou  doubt  my  faith  ? Behold  my  daughter,  I 
give  her  to  thee  as  a pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her 
for  thy  wife,  and  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her 
family  and  her  people  .’  ” 

Vasco  Nunez  felt  the  force  of  these  words  and 
knew  the  importance  of  forming  a strong  alliance 
among  the  natives.  The  captive  maid,  also,  as  she 
stood  trembling  and  dejected  before  him,  found 
great  favour  in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  young  and 
beautiful.  He  granted,  therefore,  the  prayer  of  the 
cacique,  and  accepted  his  daughter,  engaging, 
moreover,  to  aid  the  father  against  his  enemies,  on 
condition  of  his  furnishing  provisions  to  the  colony. 

Careta  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  during 
which  time  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. Vasco  Nunez  took  him  on  board  of  his  ships 
and  showed  him  every  part  of  them.  He  displayed 
before  him  also  the  war-horses,  with  their  armour 
and  rich  caparisons,  and  astonished  him  with  the 
thunder  of  artillery.  Lest  he  should  be  too  much 
daunted  by  these  warlike  spectacles,  he  caused  the 
musicians  to  perform  a harmonious  concert  on  their 
iust-aments,  at  which  the  cacique  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion. Thus  having  impressed  him  with  a wonderful 
idea  of  the  power  and  endowments  of  his  hew  al- 
lies, he  loaded  him  with  presents  and  permitted  him 
to  depart.* 

Careta  returned  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his 
daughter  remained  with  Vasco  Nunez,  willingly,  for 
his  sake,  giving  up  her  family  and  native  home. 


They  were  never  married,  but  she  considered  her- 
self  his  wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to  the 
usages  of  her  own  country,  and  he  treated  her  with 
fondness,  allowing  her  graduady  to  acquire  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  To  his  affection  for  this  damsel 
his  ultimate  ruin  is  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VASCO  NUfJEZ  HEARS  OF  A SEA  BEYOND  THE  I 
MOUNTAINS. 

Vasco  NuRez  kept  his  word  with  the  father  of  1 
his  Indian  beauty.  Taking  with  him  eighty  men  1 
and  his  companion-in-arms,  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  I 
Colmenares,  he  repaired  by  sea  to  Coyba,  the  prov-  1 
ince  of  the  cacique.  Here  landing,  he  invaded  the  j 
territories  of  Ponca,  the  great  adversary  of  Careta.  I 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  1 
He  then  ravaged  his  lands  and  sacked  his  villages,  I 
in  which  he  found  considerable  booty.  Returning  I 
to  Coyba,  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by  j 
Careta,  he  next  made  a friendly  visit  to  the  adjacent  ■ 
province  of  Comagre,  which  was  under  the  sway  of 
a cacique  of  the  same  name,  who  had  3,000  fighting 
men  at  his  command. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a lofty 
mountain  in  a beautiful  plain  twelve  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. On  the  approach  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the  cacique  ! 
came  forth  to  meet  him  attended  by  seven  sons,  all  j 
fine  young  men,  the  offspring  of  his  various  wives,  j 
He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefs  and  war-  I 
riors,  and  by  a multitude  of  his  people.  The  Span- 
iards were  conducted  with  great  ceremony  to  the  j 
village,  where  quarters  were  assigned  them,  and  ' 
they  were  furnished  with  abundance  of  provisions, 
and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend  upon 
them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they 
had  yet  seen  for  magnitude  and  for  the  skill  and  so- 
lidity of  the  architecture.  It  was  one  hundred  anu 
fifty  paces  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth,  founded 
upon  great  logs  surrounded  with  a stone  wall ; while 
the  upper  part  was  of  wood-work,  curiously  inter- 
woven and  wrought  with  such  beauty,  as  to  fill  the 
Spaniards  with  surprise  and  admiration.  It  con- 
tained many  commodious  apartments.  There  were 
store-rooms  also ; one  filled  with  bread,  with  veni- 
son, and  other  provisions ; another  with  various  1 
spirituous  beverages,  which  the  Indians  made  from 
maize,  from  a species  of  the  palm,  and  from  roots 
of  different  kinds.  There  was  also  a great  hall  in  a 
retired  and  secret  part  of  the  building,  wherein 
Comagre  preserved  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  and 
relatives.  These  had  been  dried  by  the  fire,  so  as 
to  free  them  from  corruption,  and  afterwards  ‘ 
wrapped  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly  wrought  and 
interwoven  with  pearls  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  with 
certain  stones  held  precious  by  the  natives.  They 
were  then  hung  about  the  hall  with  cords  of  cotton, 
and  regarded  with  great  reverence,  if  not  a species 
of  religious  devotion. 

Among  the  sons  of  the  cacique,  the  eldest  was  of 
a lefty  and  generous  spirit,  and  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  his  superior  intelligence  ai  d sagacity. 
Perceiving,  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  that  the  Span-  j 
iards  were  a “ wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  j 
by  shifts  and  spoil,”  he  sought  to  gain  favour  tor  1 
himself  and  family  by  gratifying  their  avarice.  He  ! 
gave  Vasco  Nunez  and  Colmenares,  therefore,  4,000  •! 
ounces  of  gold,  wrought  into  various  ornaments,  to-  ,, 
gether  with  sixty  slaves,  being  captives  that  he  had 
taken  in  the  wars.  Vasco  Nunez  ordered  cne-fiftb 


* K Martyr.  D.  3.  c vi. 
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of  the  gold  to  be  weighed  out  and  set  apart  for  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  shared  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch 
of  the  dwelling  of  Comagre,  in  the  presence  of  the 
youthful  cacique  who  had  made  the  gift.  As  the 
Spaniards  ,were  weighing  it  out,  a violent  quarrel 
arose  among  them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the 
pieces  wnich  fell  to  their  respective-  shares.  The 
high-minded  savage  was  disgusted  at  this  sordid 
brawl  among  beings  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
such  reverence.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  disdain, 
he  struck  the  scales  with  his  fist  and  scattered  the 
glittering  gold  about  the  porch.  Before  the  Span- 
iards could  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  act,  he  thus  addressed  them,  “ Why  should 
you  quarrel  for  such  a trifle  ? If  this  gold  is  indeed 
so  precious  in  your  eyes  that  for  it  alone  you  aban- 
don your  homes,  invade  the  peaceful  land  "of  others, 
and  expose  yourselves  to  such  sufferings  and  perils, 
I will  tell  you  of  a region  where  you  may  gratify 
your  wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty 
mountains,”  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  south. 
“ Beyond  these  lies  a mighty  sea,  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by  peo- 
ple who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and 
furnished,  like  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the 
streams  which  flow  down  the  southern  side  of  those 
mountains  into  that  sea  abound  in  gold,  and  the 
kings  who  reign  upon  its  borders  eat  and  drink  out 
ol  golden  vessels.  Gold,  in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and 
common  among  those  people  of  the  south  as  iron  is 
among  you  Spaniards.” 

Struck  with  this  intelligence,  Vasco  Nufiez  in- 
quired eagerly  as  to  the  means  of  penetrating  to  this 
sea  ani  to  the  opulent  regions  on  its  shores.  “ The 
tLsk,”  replied  the  prince,  “is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. You  must  pass  through  the  territories  of  many 
powerful  caciques,  who  will  oppose  you  with  hosts 
of  warriors.  Some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  in- 
fested by  fierce  and  cruel  cannibals — a wandering, 
lawless  race ; but,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter the  great  cacique,  Tubanama,  whose  terri- 
tories are  at  the  distance  of  six  days’  journey,  and 
more  rich  in  gold  than  any  other  province  ; this  ca- 
cique will  be  sure  to  come  forth  against  you  with  a 
mighty  force.  To  accomplish  your  enterprise,  there- 
fore, will  require  at  least  a thousand  men  armed  like 
those  who  follow  you.” 

The  youthful  cacique  gave  him  further  information 
on  the  subject,  collected  from  various  captives  whom 
he  had  taken  in  battle,  and  from  one  of  his  own  na- 
tion, who  had  been  for  a long  time  in  captivity  to 
'I  ubanama,  the  powerful  cacique  of  the  golden  realm. 
The  prince,  moreover,  offered  to  prove  the  sincerity 
ol  his  words  by  accompanying  Vasco  Nunez  in  any 
expedition  to  those  parts  at  the  head  of  his  father’s 
warriors. 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  received  by  Vasco 
Nunez  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realms, 
and  it  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  his  whole  char- 
acter and  conduct.  This  hitherto  wandering  and 
desperate  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened  to  his 
ambition,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  elevate  him 
to  fame  and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
1 he  great  captains  and  discoverers  of  the  earth.  Hence-: 
forth  the  discovery  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains 
was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  whole 
spirit  seemed  roused  and  ennobled  by  the  idea. 

He  hastened  his  return  to  Darien,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  this  splendid  enterprise. 
Before  departing  from  the  province  of  Comagre  he 
baptized  that  cacique  by  the  name  of  Don  Carlos, 
fc’i'l  performed  the  same  ceremony  upon  his  sons  and 
several  of  his  subjects  ; — thus  singularly  did  avarice 


and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers. 

Scarcely  had  Vasco  Nunez  retui;  ,ed  to  Darien 
when  the  Regidor  Valdivia  aruved  tnere  from  His- 
paniola, but  with  no  more  provisions  than  could  : e 
brought  in  his  small  caravel.  These  were  soon  con- 
sumed, and  the  general  scarcity  continued.  It  was 
heightened  aiso  by  a violent  tempest  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  ram,  which  brought  such  torrents  from  the 
mountains  that  the  river  swelled  and  overflowed  its' 
banks,  laying  waste  all  the  adjacent  fields  that  had 
been  cultivated.  In  this  extremity  Vasco  Nunez  de- 
spatched Valdivia  a second  time  to  Hispaniola  for 
provisions.  Animated  also  oy  tne  loftier  views  of  his 
present  ambition,  he  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
who  governed  at  San  Domingo,  informing  him  of  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  of  a great  sea  and  opu- 
lent realms  beyond  the  mountains,  and  entreating 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  king  that  one 
thousand  men  might  be  immediately  furnished  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  so  grand  a discovery.  He  sent 
him  also  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in 
gold,  to  be  remitted  to  the  king  as  the  royal  fifths  of 
what  had  already  been  collected  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Many  of  his  followers,  also,  forwarded  sums 
of  gold  to  be  remitted  to  their  creditors  in  Spain.  In 
the  mean  time,  Vasco  Nunez  prayed  the  admiral  to 
yied  him  prompt  succour  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
footing  in  the  land,  representing  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  maintaining,  with  a mere  handful  of  men,  so  vast 
a country  in  a state  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPEDITION  OF  VASCO  NUffEZ  IN  QUEST  OF  THIS 
GOLDEN  TEMPLE  OF  DOBAYBA. — (i  5 12.) 

While  Vasco  Nunez  awaited  the  result  of  this 
mission  of  Valdivia,  his  active  disposition  prompted 
him  to  undertake  foraging  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Among  various  rumours  of  golden  realms  in  the 
interior  of  this  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a 
province  called  Dobayba,  situated  about  forty  leagues 
distant,  on  the  banks  of  a great  river  which  emptied 
itself,  by  several  mouths,  into  a corner  of  the  Gulf 
of  Uraba. 

This  province  derived  its  name,  according  to  In- 
dian tradition,  from  a mighty  female  of  the  olden 
time,  the  mother  of  the  god  who  created  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  good  things.  She  had  power  over  the 
elements,  sending  thunder  and  lightning  to  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  those  who  displeased  her,  but  showering 
down  fertility  and  abundance  upon  the  lands  of  her 
faithful  worshippers.  • Others  described  her  as  hav- 
ing been  an  Indian  princess  who  once  reigned 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Dobayba,  and  was  re- 
nowned throughout  the  land  for  her  supernatural 
power  and  wisdom.  After  her  death,  divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  her,  and  a great  temple  was  erected 
for  her  worship.  Hither  the  natives  repaired  from 
far  and  near,  on  a kind  of  pilgrimage,  bearing  offer- 
ings of  their  most  valuable  effects.  The  caciques 
who  ruled  over  distant  territories,  also  sent  golden 
tributes,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  be  deposited 
in  this  temple,  and  slaves  to  be  sacrificed  at  its 
shrine.  At  one  time,  it  was  added,  this  worship  fell 
into  disuse,  the  pilgrimages  were  discontinued,  and 
the  caciques  neglected  to  send  their  tributes  ; where- 
upon the  deity,  as  a punishment,  inflicted  a drought 
upon  the  country.  Tire  springs  and  fountains  failed, 
the  rivers  were  dried  up  ; the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plains, 
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where  they  digged  pits  and  wells,  but  these  likewise 
failing,  a great  part  of  the  nations  perished  with 
thirst.  The  remainder  hastened  to  propitiate  the 
deity  by  tributes  and  sacrifices,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  averting  her  displeasure.  In  consequence  of  offer- 
ings of  the  tdod,  made  for  generations  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  the  temple  was  said  to  be  filled  with 
treasure,  and  its  walls  to  be  covered  with  golden 
gifts.*  In  addition  to  the  tale  of  this  temple,  the 
Indians  gave  marvellous  accounts  of  the  general 
wealth  of  this  province,  declaring  that  it  abounded 
with  mines  of  gold,  the  veins  of  which  reached  from 
the  dwelling  of  the  cacique  to  the  borders  of  his 
dominions. 

To  penetrate  to  this  territory,  and  above  all  to  se- 
cure the  treasures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an  enter- 
prise suited  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards. 
Vasco  Nunez  chose  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his 
hardiest  men  for  the  purpose.  Embarking  them  in 
two  brigantines  and  a number  of  canoes,  he  set  sail 
from  Darien,  and,  after  standing  about  nine  leagues 
to  the  east,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de 
San  Juan,  or  the  Great  River  of  St.  John,  also  called 
the  Atrato,  which  is  since  ascertained  to  be  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  Darien.  Here  he  detached 
Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares  with  one-third  of 
his  forces  to  explore  the  stream,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  with  the  residue  to  another  branch  of  the 
river,  which  he  was  told  flowed  from  the  province  of 
Dobayba,  and  which  he  ascended,  flushed  with  san- 
guine expectations.! 

His  old  enemy  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien, 
however,  had  discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  had  taken  measures  to  disappoint  it : repairing 
to  the  province  of  Dobayba,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
its  cacique  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
leaving  his  country  deserted. 

Vasco  Nunez  found  a village  situated  in  a marshy 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  mis- 
took it  for  the  residence  of  the  cacique : it  was  silent 
and  abandoned.  There  was  not  an  Indian  to  be 
met  with  from  whom  he  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion about  the  country,  or  who  could  guide  him  to 
the  golden  temple.  He  was  disappointed,  also,  in 
his  hopes  of  obtaining  a supply  of  provisions,  but  he 
found  weapons  of  various  kinds  hanging  in  the  de- 
serted houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  pieces  of  gold 
to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  Castellanos.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  savage  look  of  the  surrounding  wil- 
derness, which  was  perplexed  by  deep  morasses,  and 
naving  no  guides  to  aid  him  in  exploring  it,  he  put 
all  the  booty  he  had  collected  into  two  large  canoes, 
and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Here 
he  was  assailed  by  a violent  tempest,  which  nearly 
wrecked  his  two  brigantines,  and  obliged  him  to 
throw  a great  part  of  their  cargoes  overboard.  The 
two  canoes  containing  the  booty  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  raging  sea,  and  all  their  crews  perished. 

Thus  baffled  and  tempest-tost,  Vasco  Nunez  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  into  what  was  termed 
the  Grand  River,  which  he  ascended,  and  rejoined 
Colmenares  and  his  detachment.  They  now  extend- 
ed their  excursions  up  a stream  which  emptied  into 


♦ P.  Martyr,  decad.  c.  vi.  Idem.  d.  7.  c.  x. 
tin  recording  this  expedition,  the  author  has  followed  the  old 
Spanish  narratives,  written  when  the  face  of  the  country  was  but 
Ititlc  known,  and  he  was  much  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  accounts 
giver*  of  numerous  streams  with  the  rivers  laid  down  on  modern 
maps.  By  a clear  and  judicious  explanation,  given  in  the  recent 
work  of  Don  Manuel  Joa^  Quintana,  it  appears  that  the  different 
streams  explored  by  Vasco  Nunez  and  Colmenares  were  all  branches 
of  one  grand  river,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  among  the  plains  and  mo- 
rasses bordering  the  bottom  of  the  great  gulf  of  Darien,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  various  mouths  into  the  gulf.  In  fact,  the  stream 
which  ran  by  the  infant  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was  but 
one  of  its  branches,  a fact  entirely  unknown  to  Vasco  Nufiez  and 
lis  companions. 


the  Grand  River,  and  which,  from  the  dark  hue  ot 
its  waters,  thev  called  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Black 
River.  They  also  explored  certain  other  tributary 
streams  branching  from  it,  though  not  without  occa- 
sional skirmishes  witlvthe  natives. 

Ascending'  one  of  these  minor  rivers  with  a part 
of  his  men,  Vasco  Nunez  came  to  the  territories  of  a 
cacique  named  Abibeyba,  who  reigned  over  a region 
of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes.  The  habitations  of 
the  natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches  of  im- 
mense and  lofty  trees.  They  were  large  enough  to 
contain  whole  family  connexions,  and  were  con- 
structed partly  of  wood,  partly  of  a kind  of  wicker 
work,  combining  strength  and  pliability,  and  yielding 
uninjured  to  the  motion  of  the  branches  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  ascended  to 
them  with  great  agility  by  light  ladders,  formed  of 
great  reeds  split  through  the  middle,  for  the  reeds 
on  this  coast  grow  to  the  thickness  of  a man’s  body. 
These  ladders  they  drew  up  after  them  at  night,  or 
in  case  of  attack.  These  habitations  were  well 
stocked  with  provisions ; but  the  fermented  bever- 
ages, of  which  these  people  had  always  a supply, 
were  burled  in  vessels  in  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  lest  they  should  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  houses.  Close  by,  also,  were  the  canoes 
with  which  they  navigated  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
their  marshy  country  and  followed  their  main  occu- 
pation of  fishing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians 
took  refuge  in  their  tree-built  castles  and  drew  up 
the  ladders.  The  former  called  upon  them  to  de- 
scend and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  this  the  cacique 
replied,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  molested, 
seeing  he  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threat- 
ened, unless  he  came  down,  to  fell  the  trees  or  to  set 
fire  to  them  and  burn  him  and  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  cacique  was  disposed  to  consent,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  people.  Upon 
this  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  (Jown  the  trees, 
but  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones.  They  cov- 
ered themselves,  however,  with  their  bucklers,  as- 
sailed the  trees  vigorously  with  their  hatchets,  and 
soon  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate.  The 
cacique  descended  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  first  demand  of  the  Spaniards  was  for 
gold.  He  assured  them  he  had  none  ; for,  having  no 
need  of  it,  he  had  never  made  it  an  object  of  his 
search.  Being  importuned,  however,  he  assured 
them  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  repair  to  certain 
mountains  at  a distance,  he  would  in  a few  days 
return  and  bring  them  what  they  desired.  They 
permitted  him  to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  hostages,  but  they  saw  no  more  of  the  ca- 
cique. After  remaining  here  a few  days  and  regal- 
ing on  the  provisions  which  they  found  in  abun- 
dance, they  continued  their  foraging  expeditions, 
often  opposed  by  the  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and 
suffering  occasional  loss,  but  inflicting  great  havoc 
on  their  opposers. 

Having  thus  overrun  a considerable  exter  t cf 
country,  and  no  grand  object  presenting  to  lure  him 
on  to  further  enterprise,  Vasco  Nunez  at  length  re- 
turned to  Darien  with  the  spoils  and  captives  he  had 
taken,  leaving  Bartolome  Hurtado  with  thirty  men 
in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black 
River,  to  hold  the  country  in  subjection.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  first  expedition  in  quest  of  the  golden 
temple  Dobayba,  which  for  some  time  continued  tc 
be  a favourite  object  of  enterprise  among  the  ad  . rn 
turers  of  Darien. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISASTER  ON  THE  BLACK  RIVER — INDIAN  PLOT 
AGAINST  DARIEN. 

Bartolome  Hurtado  being  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River,  occupied 
himself  occasionally  in  hunting  the  scattered  natives 
who  straggled  about  the  surrounding  forests.  Hav- 
ing in  this  way  picked  up  twenty-four  captives,  he 
put  them  on  board  of  a large  canoe,  like  so  much 
live  stock,  to  be  transported  to  Darien  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Twenty  of  his  followers  who  were  infirm, 
either  from  wounds  or  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
embarked  also  in  the  canoe,  so  that  only  ten  men 
remained  with  Hurtado. 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended 
the  Black  River  slowly,  between  banks  overhung 
with  forests.  Zemaco,  the  indefatigable  cacique  of 
Darien,  was  on  the  watch,  and  waylaid  the  ark  with 
four  canoes  filled  with  warriors  armed  with  war 
clubs,  and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  Span- 
iards being  sick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance ; 
some  were  massacred,  others  leaped  into  the  river 
and  were  drowned.  Two  only  escaped,  by  clinging 
to  two  trunks  of  trees  that  were  boating  down  the 
river  and  covering  themselves  with  the  branches. 
Reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  they  returned  to  Bar- 
tolome Hurtado  with  the  tragical  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  followers'.  Hurtado  was  so  disheartened  by 
the  news,  and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless  situ- 
ation, in  the  midst  of  a hostile  country,  that  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Black  River 
and  return  to  Darien.  He  was  quickened  in  this 
resolution  by  receiving  intimation  of  a conspiracy 
forming  among  the  natives.  The  implacable  Zemaco 
had  drawn  four  other  caciques  into  a secret  plan  to 
assemble  their  vassals  and  make  a sudden  attack 
upon  Darien.  Hurtado  hastened  with  the  remnant 
of  his  followers  to  carry  tidings  to  the  settlement  of 
this  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
alarmed  at  his  intelligence ; others  treated  it  as  a 
false  rumour  of  the  Indians,  and  no  preparations 
were  made  against  what  might  be  a mere  imaginary 
danger. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female 
captives  owned  by  Vasco  Nunez  was  an  Indian  dam- 
sel named  Fulvia,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her 
beauty,  he  had  shown  great  favour,  and  who  had 
become  strongly  attached  to  him.  She  had  a brother 
among  trie  warriors  of  Zemaco,  who  often  visited  her 
in  secret.  In  ope  of  his  visits  he  informed  her  that 
on  a certain  night  the  settlement  would  be  attacked 
and  every  Spaniard  destroyed.  He  charged  her, 
therefore,  to  hide  herself  that  night  in  a certain  place 
until  he  should  come  to  her  aid,  lest  she  should  be 
slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  massacre. 

When  her  brother  was  gone  a violent  struggle 
took  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  girl,  between 
her  feeling  for  her  family  and  her  people  and  her  af- 
fection for  Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  she  revealed  all  that  had  been  told  to 
her.  Vasco  Nuflez  prevailed  upon  her  to  send  for 
her  brother  under  pretence  of  aiding  her  to  escape. 
Having  him  in  his  power,  he  extorted  from  him  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  His  con- 
fessions showed  what  imminent  danger  had  been 
lurking  round  Vasco  Nunez  in  his  most  unsuspecting 
moments.  The  prisoner  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  one  of  forty  Indians  sent  some  time  before  by 
the  cacique  Zemaco  to  Vasco  Nunez,  in  seeming 
friendship,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the 
fields  adjacent  to  the  settlement.  They  had  secret 
orders,  however,  to  take  an  opportunity  when  Vasco 
Nufiez  should  come  foi  >h  to  inspect  their  work,  to  set 


I upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  destroy  him. 
| Fortunately,  Vasco  Nunez  always  visited  the  fieldt 
mounted  on  his  war  horse  and  armed  with  lance  anc 
target.  The  Indians  were  therefore  so  awed  by  his 
martial  appearance,  and  by  the  terrible  animal  he, 
bestrode,  that  they  dared  not  attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  /e- 
maco  resorted  to  the  conspiracy  with  the  neigh- 
bouring caciques  v;:th  which  the  settlement  was 
menaced. 

Five  caciques  had  joined  in  the  confederacy;  they 
had  prepared  a hundred  canoes,  had  amassed  pro- 
visions for  an  army,  and  had  concerted  to  assemble 
five  thousand  picked  warriors  at  a certain  time  and 
place ; with  these  they  were  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  settlement  by  land  anti  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  to  slaughter  every  Spaniard. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  chiefs  were 
to  be  found,  and  where  they  had  deposited  their  pro- 
visions, Vasco  Nunez  chose  seventy  of  his  best  men, 
well-armed,  and  made  a circuit  by  land,  while  Col- 
menares,  with  sixty  men,  sallied  forth  secretly  in 
four  canoes  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.  In  this 
way  they  surprised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army 
and  several  of  the  principal  confederates,  and  got 
possession  of  all  their  provisions,  though  they  failed 
to  capture  the  formidable  Zemaco.  The  Indian  gen- 
eral was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their 
captive  followers.  The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan 
and  the  punishment  of  its  devisers,  spread  terror 
throughout  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  pre- 
vented any  further  attempt  at  hostilities.  Vasco 
Nunez,  however,  caused  a strong  fortress  of  wood 
to  be  immediately  erected  tc  guard  against  any  fu- 
ture assaults  of  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FURTHER  FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY  — ARRO- 
GANCE OF  ALONZO  PEREZ  AND  THE  BACHELOR 
CORRAL.— (1512). 

A consider  able  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Valdivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings 
had  been  received  from  him.  Many  began  to  fear 
that  some  disaster  had  befallen  nim  ; while  others 
insinuated  that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zamudio 
might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission, 
and,  having  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  gold 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted,  might  have 
abandoned  the  colony  to  its  fate. 

Vasco  Nunez  himself  was  harassed  by  these  sur- 
mises, and  by  the  dread  lest  the  Bachelor  Enciso 
should  succeed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  sover- 
eign against  him.  Impatient  of  this  state  of  anx- 
ious suspense,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Spain  to 
communicate  in  person  all  that  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  Southern  Sea,  and  to  ask  for  the  troops 
necessary  for  its  discovery. 

Every  one,  however,  both  friend  and  foe,  exclaimed 
against  such  a measure,  representing  his  presence  a a 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  colony,  from  his 
great  talents  as  a commander  and  the  fear  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Indians. 

After  much  debate  and  contention,  it  was  ai 
length  agreed  that  Juan  de  Cayzedo  and  Rodrigc 
Enriquez  de  Colmenares  should  go  in  his  place,  in- 
structed to  make  all  necessary  representations  to  the 
king.  Letters  were  written  also  containing  the  most 
extravagant  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
partly  dictated  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers, 
and  partly  by  the  fables  of  the  natives.  The  ru- 
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moured  wealth  of  the  province  of  Dobayba  and  the 
treasures  of  its  golden  temple  were  not  forgotten ; 
and  an  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain  by  the  commis- 
sioners, a native  of  the  province  of  Zenu,  where 
gold  was  said  to  be  gathered  in  nets  stretched 
across  the  mountain  streams.  To  give  more  weight 
to  all  these  stories,  every  one  contributed  some  por- 
tion ol  gold  from  his  private  hoard  to  be  presented 
to  the  king  in  addition  to  the  amount  arising  from 
his  fifths. 

But  little  time  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the 
commissioners  when  new  dissensions  broke  out  in 
the  colony.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  adventurers  could  remain  long 
tranquil  during  a time  of  suffering  under  rulers  of 
questionable  authority.  Vasco  Nunez,  it  is  true,  Fad 
risen  by  his  courage  and  abilities ; but  he  had  risen 
from  among  their  ranks ; he  was,  in  a manner,  of 
their  own  creation  ; and  they  had  not  become  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  him  as  a governor  to  forget 
that  he  was  recently  but  a mere  soldier  of  fortune 
and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  factious  discontent,  however,  was  directed 
at  first  against  a favourite  of  Vasco  Nunez,  rather 
than  against  himself.  He  had  invested  Bartolome 
Hurtado,  the  commander  of  the  Black  River,  with 
considerable  authority  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter 
gave  great  offence  by  his  oppressive  conduct.  Hur- 
tado had  particularly  aggrieved  by  his  arrogance  one 
Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a touchy  cavalier,  jealous 
of  his  honour,  who  seems  to  have  peculiarly  pos- 
sessed the  sensitive  punctilio  of  a Spaniard.  Firing 
at  some  indignity,  whether  real  or  fancied,  Alonzo 
Perez  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  was  immediately  chosen  as  their 
leader.  Thus  backed  by  a faction,  he  clamoured 
loudly  for  the  punishment  of  Hurtado ; and,  finding 
his  demands  unattended  to,  threw  out  threats  of  de- 
posing Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter  no  sooner  heard 
c-f  these  menaces,  than  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
promptness,  he  seized  upon  the  testy  Alonzo  Perez 
and  threw  him  in  prison  to  digest  his  indignities  and 
cool  his  passions  at  leisure. 

Tne  conspirators  flew  to  arms  tc  liberate  their 
leader.  The  friends  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  equally 
on  the  alert.  The  two  parties  drew  out  in  battle  ar- 
ray in  the  public  square,  and  a sanguinary  conflict 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Fortunately  there 
were  some  cool  heads  left  in  the  colony.  These 
interfered  at  the  critical  moment,  representing  to  the 
angry  adversaries  that  if  they  fought  among  them- 
selves, and  diminished  their  already  scanty  numbers, 
even  the  conquerors  must  eventually  fall  a prey  to 
the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  effect.  A parley  ensued, 
and,  aftei  much  noisy  debate,  a kind  of  compromise 
was  made.  Alonzo  Perez  was  liberated,  and  the 
mutineers  dispeised  quietly  to  their  homes.  The 
nett  day,  however,  they  were  again  in  arms,  and 
seized  upon  Bartolome  Hurtado ; but  after  a little 
while  were  prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their 
factious  views  seemed  turned  to  a higher  object. 
They  broke  forth  into  loud  murmurs  against  Vasco 
Nunez,  complaining  that  he  had  not  made  a fair  di- 
vision of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  in  the  late  expe- 
ditions, and  threatening  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  account.  Above  all,  they  clamoured  for  an  im- 
mediate distribution  of  ten  thousand  Castellanos  in 
geld,  which  yet  remained  unshared. 

Vauco  Nunez  understood  too  well  the  riotous  nat- 
ure of  the  people  under  him,  and  his  own  precarious 
hold  on  their  obedience,  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
them  in  this  moment  of  turbulence.  He  shrewdly 
determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of 
the  multitude,  ard  to  leave  them  to  divide  the  spoil 


among  themselves,  trusting  to  their  own  strife  foi 
his  security.  That  very  night  he  sallied  forth  into 
the  country,  under  pretence  of  going  on  a hunting 
expedition. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Alonzo  Perez,  the  prag- 
matical ringleader,  immediately  assumed  the  com- 
mand, seconded  by  the  Bachelor  Corral.  Their  first 
measure  was  to  seize  upon  the  ten  thousand  castel 
lanos,  and  to  divide  them  among  the  multitude,  by 
way  of  securing  their  own  popularity.  The  event 
proved  the  sagacity  and  forethought  of  Vasco  Nunez. 
Scarcely  had  these  hot-headed  intermeddlers  entered 
upon  the  partition  of  the  gold,  than  a furious  strife 
arose.  Every  one  was  dissatisfied  with  his  share, 
considering  his  merits  entitled  to  peculiar  recom- 
pense. Every  attempt  to  appease  the  rabble  only- 
augmented  their  violence,  and  in  their  rage  they 
swore  that  Vasco  Nunez  had  always  shown  more 
judgment  and  discrimination  in  his  distributions  to 
men  of  merit. 

The  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  lift 
up  their  voices;  “Vasco  Nunez,”  said  they,  “won 
the  gold  by  his  enterprise  and  valour,  and  would 
have  shared  it  with  the  brave  and  the  deserving;  but 
these  men  have  seized  upon  it  by  factious  means,  and 
would  squander  it  upon  their  minions.”  The  multi- 
tude, who,  in  fact,  admired  the  soldier-like  qualities 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  displayed  one  of  the  customary  re- 
verses of  popular  feeling.  The  touchy  Alonzo  Perez, 
his  coadjutor  the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  several  other 
of  the  ringleaders  were  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
confined  in  the  fortress ; and  Vasco  Nunez  was  re- 
called with  loud  acclamations  to  the  settlement. 

How  long  this  pseudo  commander  might  have 
been  able  to  manage  the  unsteady  populace  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  just  at  this  juncture  two  ships 
arrived  from  Hispaniola,  freighted  with  supplies,  and 
bringing  a reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  They  brought  also  a commission  to  Vasco 
Nunez,  signed  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal 
treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a pri- 
vate present  of  gold,  constituting  him  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  colony.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pasamonte 
possessed  the  power  to  confer  such  a commission, 
though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  clothed  him 
with  it,  as  a kind  of  check  upon  the  authority  of  the 
admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  then  Governor  of 
Hispaniola,  of  whose  extensive  sway  in  the  new 
world  the  monarch  was  secretly  jealous.  At  any 
rate,  the  treasurer  appears  to  have  acted  in  full  con- 
fidence of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a commis- 
sion which  clothed  him  with  at  least  the  semblance 
of  royal  sanction.  Feeling  more  assured  in  his  situa- 
tion, and  being  naturally  of  a generous  and  forgiving 
temper,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  in  his  moment 
of  exultation,  to  release  and  pardon  Alonzo  Perez, 
the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
late  commotions,  and  for  a time  the  feuds  and  fac- 
tions of  this  petty  community  were  lulled  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VASCO  NU5JEZ  DETERMINES  TO  SEEK  THE  SEA 
BEYOND  THE  MOUNTAINS.— (i  5 1 3.) 

The  temporary  triumph  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  soon 
overcast  by  tidings  received  from  Spain.  His  late 
colleague,  the  Alcalde  Zamudio,  wrote  him  word 
that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  had  carried  his  complaints 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a sen- 
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ter.ce  in  his  favour,  condemning'  Vasco  Nunez  in 
costs  and  damages.  Zamudio  informed  him  in  ad- 
dition, that  he  would  be  immediately  summoned  to 
repair  to  Spain,  and  answer  in  person  the  criminal 
charges  advanced  against  him  on  account  of  the 
harsh  ireatment  and  probable  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Nicuesa. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelli- 
gence, which  seemed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all 
his  hopes  and  fortunes.  He  was  a man,  however, 
of  prompt  decision  and  intrepid  spirit.  The  infor- 
mation received  from  Spain  was  private  and  infor- 
mal, no  order  had  yet  arrived  from  the  king,  he  was 
still  master  of  his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the 
colony.  One  brilliant  achievement  might  atone  for 
all  the  past,  and  fix  him  in  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 
Such  an  achievement  was  within  his  reach — the  dis- 
covery of  the  southern  sea.  It  is  true,  a thousand 
soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  expedition,  but 
were  he  to  wait  for  their  arrival  from  Spain,  his  day 
of  grace  would  be  past.  It  was  a desperate  thing  to 
undertake  the  task  with  the  handful  of  men  at  his 
command,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
desperate.  Fame,  fortune,  life  itself,  depended  upon 
the  successful  and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise. To  linger  was  to  be  lost. 

Vasco  Nunez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of 
daring  and  reckless  adventurers  that  formed  the 
colony,  and  chose  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
most  resolute  and  vigorous,  and  of  those  most  de- 
voted to  his  person.  These  he  armed  with  swords, 
targets,  cross-bows,  and  arquebusses.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  them  the  peril  of  the  enterprise  into 
which  he  was  about  to  lead  them  ; but  the  spirit  of 
these  Spanish  adventurers  was  always  roused  by  the 
idea  of  perilous  and  extravagant  exploit.  To  aid  his 
slender  forces,  he  took  with  him  a number  of  blood- 
hounds, which  had  been  found  to  be  terrific  aWies  in 
Indian  warfare. 

The  Spanish  writers  make  particular  mention  of 
one  of  those  animals,  named  Leoncico,  which  was  a 
constant  companion,  and,  as  it  were,  body-guard  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  describe  him  as  minutely  as  they 
would  a favourite  warrior.  He  was  of  a middle 
size,  but  immensely  strong  : of  a dull  yellow  or  jed- 
dish  colour,  with  a black  muzzle,  and  his  body  was 
scarred  all  over  with  wounds  received  in  innumera- 
ble battles  with  the  Indians.  Vasco  Nunez  always 
took  him  on  his  expeditions,  and  sometimes  lent 
him  to  others,  receiving  for  his  services  the  same 
share  of  booty  allotted  to  an  armed  man.  In  this 
way  he  gained  by  him,  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, upwards  of  a thousand  crowns.  The  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  had  conceived  such  terror  of  this 
animal,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  was  sufficient  to 
put  a host  of  them  to  flight.* 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  Vasco  Nunez  took  with 
him  a number  of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  whom  he 
had  won  to  him  by  kindness,  and  whose  services 
were  important,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  of  the  habits  and  resources  of  savage  life. 
Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  forth  from 
the  little  colony  of  Darien,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
daring,  if  not  desperate  commander,,  in  quest  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPEDITION  IN  QUEST  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  Vasco  Nunez 
embarked  with  his  followers  in  a brigantine  and  nine 
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large  canoes  or  pirogues,  followed  by  the  checu 
and  good  wishes  of  those  who  remained  at  the  set- 
tlement. Standing  to  the  north-westward,  he  ar- 
rived without  accident  at  Coyba,  the  dominions  of 
the  cacique  Careta,  whose  daughter  he  had  received 
as  a pledge  of  amity.  That  Indian  beauty  had  ac- 
quired a great  influence  over  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
appears  to  have  cemented  his  friendship  with  her 
father  and  her  people.  He  was  received  by  the 
cacique  with  open  arms,  and  furnished  with  guides 
and  warriors  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

Vasco  Nunez  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba 
to  guard  the  brigantine  and  canoes,  while  he  should 
penetrate  the  wilderness  with  the  residue.  The  im- 
portance of  his  present  expedition,  not  merely  as 
affecting  his  own  fortunes,  but  as  it  were  unfolding 
a mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  impressed 
itself  upon  his  spirit,  and  to  have  given  correspondent 
solemnity  to  his  conduct.  Before  setting  out  upon 
his  march,  he  caused  mass  to  be  performed,  and 
offered  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  his 
perilous  undertaking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September,  that  he  struck 
off  for  the  mountains.  The  march  was  difficult  and 
toilsome  in  the  extreme.  The  Spaniards,  encumber- 
ed with  the  weight  of  their  armour  and  weapons, 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a tropical  climate,  were 
obliged  to  climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  struggle 
through  close  and  tangled  forests.  Their  Indian 
allies  aided  them  by  carrying  their  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  by  guiding  them  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable paths. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Ponca,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Careta.  The 
village  was  lifeless  and  abandoned  ; the  cacique  and 
his  people  had  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards  remained  here  several  days  to  recruit 
the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who  had  fallen  ill. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  guides  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  wilderness  they  were  approach- 
ing. The  retreat  of  Ponca  was  at  length  discovered, 
and  he  was  prevailed  upon,  though  reluctantly,  to 
come  to  Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter  had  a peculiar 
facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
the  natives.  The  cacique  was  soon  so  captivated  by 
his  kindness,  that  he  revealed  to  him  in  secret  all  he 
knew  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  He  as- 
sured him  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told  him 
about  a great  pechry  or  sea  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  gave  him  several  ornaments  ingeniously  wrought 
of  fine  gold,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coun- 
tries upon  its  borders.  He  told  him,  moreover,  that 
when  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  a lofty  ridge,  to 
which  he  pointed,  and  which  seemed  to  rise  up  to 
the  skies,  he  would  behold  that  sea  spread  out  far 
below  him.  » 

Animated  by  the  accounts,  Vasco  Nunez  procured 
fresh  guides  from  the  cacique,  and  prepared  to  ascend 
the  mountains.  Numbers  of  his  men  having  fallen 
ill  from  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  he  order- 
ed them  to  return  slowly  to  Coyba,  taking  with 
him  none  but  such  as  were  in  robust  and  vigorous 
health. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  he  again  set  forward 
through  a broken  rocky  country,  covered  with  a 
matted  forest,  and  intersected  by  deep  and  turbulenS 
streams,  many  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
upon  rafts. 

So  toilsome  was  the  journey,  that  in  four  days 
they  did  not  advance  above  ten  leagues,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  suffered  excessively  from  hunger. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  arrived  at  the  province 
of  a warlike  cacique,  named  Quaraqua,  who  was  at 
war  with  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a band  of  strangers  v exe  entering 
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his  territories,  guided  by  the  subjects  of  His  inveterate 
foe,  the  cacique  took  the  field  with  a large  number 
of  warriors,  some  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Others  with  long  spears,  or  with  double-handed 
maces  of  palm-wood,  almost  as  heavy  and  hard  as 
iron.  Seeing  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  set  upon  them  with  furious  yells, 
thinking  to  overcome  them  in  an  instant.  The  first 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  however,  struck  them  with 
dismay.  They  thought  they  were  contending  with 
demons  who  vomited  forth  thunder  and  lightning, 
especially  when  they  saw  their  companions  fall 
bleeding  and  dead  beside  them,  without  receiving 
any  apparent  blow.  They  took  to  headlong  flight, 
and  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
bloodhounds.  Some  were  transfixed  with  lances, 
others  hewn  down  with  swords,  and  many  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  so  that  Quaraqua  and 
six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field. 

A brother  of  the  cacique  and  several  chiefs  were 
taken  prisoners.  They  were  clad  in  robes  of  white 
cotton.  Either  from  t-heir  effeminate  dress,  or  from 
the  accusations  of  their  enemies,  the  Spaniards  were 
induced  to  consider  them  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes, 
and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave  them  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds.* 

It  is  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  prisoners  were 
several  negroes,  who  had  been  slaves  to  the  cacique. 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  were  informed  by  the 
other  captives,  that  these  black  men  came  from  a 
region  at  no  great  distance,  where  there  was  a 
people  of  that  colour  with  whom  they  were  fre- 
quently at  war.  “ These,”  adds  the  Spanish  writer, 
“ were  the  first  negroes  ever  found  in  the  New 
World,  and  I believe  no  others  have  since  been  dis- 
covered. "f 

After  this  sanguinary  triumph,  the  Spaniards 
marched  to  the  village  of  Quaraqua,  where  they 
found  considerable  booty  in  gold  and  jewels.  Of 
this  Vasco  Nunez  reserved  one-fifth  for  the  crown, 
and  shared  the  rest  liberally  among  his  followers. 
The  village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that 
remained  for  them  to  climb : several  of  the  Span- 
iards, however,  were  so  disabled  by  the  wounds  they 
had  received  in  battle,  or  so  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
and  hunger  they  had  endured,  that  they  were  unable 
to  proceed.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  reluctantly 
to  remain  in  the  village,  within  sight  of  the  mountain- 
top  that  commanded  the  long-sought  prospect.  Vasco 
Nunez  selected  fresh  guides  from  among  his  prison- 
ers, who  were  natives  of  the  province,  and  sent  back 
the  subjects  of  Ponca,  Of  the  band  of  Spaniards 
who  had  set  out  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  sixty- 
seven  alone  remained  in  sufficient  health  and  spirits 
for  this  last  effort.  These  he  ordered  to  retire  early 
to  repose,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  set  off  at  the 
cool  and  fresh  hour  of  day-break,  so  as  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  before  the  noon-tide  heat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nunez 
and  his  followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village 
and  began  to  climb  the  height.  It  was  a severe  and 


Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  i,  1.  x.  c i. 

+ Peter  Martyr,  ia  his  third  Decade,  makes  mention  of  these 
negroes  in  the  following  words : — u About  two  days  journey  dis- 
tant. from  Quaraqua  is  a region  inhabited  only  by  black  Moors,  ex- 
ceeding fierce  and  cruel.  It  is  supposed  that  in  time  past  certain 
black  Moors  sailed  thither  out  of  Ethiopia,  to  rob,  and  that  by 


nigged  toil  for  men  so  wayworn,  but  they  were  fiflea 
with  new  ardour  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphant  seen! 
that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their  hard- 
ships. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged 
from  the  thick  forests  through  which  they  had  hith- 
erto struggled,  and  arrived  at  a lofty  and  airy  region 
of  the  mountain.  The  bald  summit  alone  remained 
to  be  ascended,  and  their  guides  pointed  to  a mod- 
erate eminence  from  which  they  said  the  southern 
sea  was  visible. 

Upon  this  Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  followers 
to  halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place. 
Then,  with  a palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone 
the  bare  mountain-top.  On  reaching  the  summit 
the  long-desired  prospect  burst  upon  his  view.  It 
was  as  if  a new  world  were  unfolded  to  him,  sepa- 
rated from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier 
of  mountains.  Below  him  extended  a vast  chaos  of 
rock  and  forest,  and  green  savannahs  and  wander- 
ing streams,  while  at  a distance  the  waters  of  the 
promised  ocean  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nunez  sank  upon 
his  knees,  and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being 
the  first  European  to  whom  it  was  given  to  make 
that  great  discovery.  He  then  called  his  people  to 
ascend  : “ Behold,  my  friends,”  said  he,  “ that  glori- 
ous sight  which  we  hate  so  much  desired.  Let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great 
honour  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  that  he 
will  guide  and  aid  us  to  conquer  the  sea  and  land 
which  we  have  discovered,  and  in  which  Christian 
has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelists.  As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hith- 
erto been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and  by  the  favour 
of  Christ  you  will  become  the  richest  Spaniards  that 
have  ever  come  to  the  Indies ; you  will  render  the. 
greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever  vassal  ren- 
dered to  his  lord ; and  you  will  have  the  eternal 
glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here  discovered, 
conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith.” 

The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  by  embracing 
Vasco  Nunez  and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death. 
Among  them  was  a priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara, 
wly>  lifted  up  his  voice  and  chanted  Te  Deum  lau  ia- 
mus — the  usual  anthem  of  Spanish  discoverers.  The 
people,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the  strain  -with 
pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy  ; and  never  did  a 
more  sincere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a sanc- 
tified altar  than  from  that  wild  mountain  summit.  It 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  discoveries  that 
had  yet  been  made  in  the  New  World,  and  must 
have  opened  a boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the 
wondering  Spaniards.  The  imagination  delights  to 
picture  forth  the  splendid  confusion  of  their  thoughts. 
Was  this  thp  great  Indian  Ocean,  studded  with  pre- 
cious islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems,  and  spices, 
and  bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy 
marts  of  the  East  ? Or  was  it  some  lonely  sea  locked 
up  in  the  embraces  of  savage  uncultivated  continents, 
and  never  traversed  by  a bark,  excepting  the  light 
pirogue  of  the  Indian  ? The  latter  could  hardly  be 
the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of 
golden  realms,  and  populous  and  powerful  and  lux- 
urious nations  upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
bordered  by  various  people,  civilized  in  fact,  but 
differing  from  Europe  in  their  civilization ; who 
might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs  and  arts  and 
sciences ; who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a world  A 


shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  driven  to  these  mount- 
ains ” As  Martyr  lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  of  course  related 
the  mere  rumour  of  the  day,  which  all  subsequent  accounts  have 
disproved.  The  other  historians  who  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
have  probably  repeated  it  from  him.  It  must  have  risen  froa 
some  misrepresentation,  and  is  not  entitled  to  credit. 
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their  own,  intercommuning  by  this  mighty  sea,  and 
carrying  on  commerce  between  their  own  islands 
and  continents ; but  who  might  exist  in  total  igno- 
rance and  independence  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they 
vere  the  first  Christians  who  had  made  the  discovery. 
Vasco  Nunez,  therefore,  called  upon  all  present  to 
witness  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands, 
and  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a 
testimonial  of  the  same,  to  which  all  present,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-seven  men,  signed  their  names.  He 
then  caused  a fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down  and 
wrought  into  a cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the 
spot  from  whence  he  had  at  first  beheld  the  sea.  A 
mound  of  stones  was  likewise  piled  up  to  serve  as  a 
monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
were  carved  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent 
wonder,  and,  while  they  aided  to  erect  the  cross  and 
pile  up  the  mound  of  stones,  marvelled  exceedingly 
at  the  meaning  of  these  monuments,  little  thinking 
that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  their  land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1513;  so  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  twenty  days  performing  the  journey  from 
the  province  of  Careta  to  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, a distance  which  at  present,  it  is  said,  does  not 
require  more  than  six  days’  travel.  Indeed  the 
isthmus  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  leagues  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in 
some  places  merely  seven  ; but  it  consists  of  a ridge 
of  extremely  high  and  rugged  mountains.  When 
the  discoverers  traversed  it,  they  had  no  route  but 
the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their  way 
amidst  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage 
country ‘and  its  savage  inhabitants.  In  fact,  the  de- 
tails of  this  narrative  sufficiently  account  for  the 
slowness  of  their  progress,  and  present  an  array  of 
difficulties  and  perils  which,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, none  but  those  “ men  of  iron  ” could  have 
subdued  and  overcome.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

VASCO  NUftEZ  MARCHES  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  SEA. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  all  its  realms  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
Vasco  Nunez  now  descended  with  his  little  band  to 
seek  the  regions  of  reputed  wealth  upon  its  shores. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  the  prov- 
ince of  a warlike  cacique,  named  Cheapes,  who,  issu- 
ing forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scanty  number  of  straggling  Span- 
iards, and  forbade  them  to  set  foot  within  his  terri- 
tories. Vasco  Nunez  depended  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  striking  terror  into  the  ignorant  savages. 
Ordering  his  arquebusiers  to  the  front,  he  poured  a 
volley  into  the  enemy,  and  then  let  loose  the  blood- 
hounds. The  flash  and  noise  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
the  sulphurous  smoke  which  was  carried  by  the  wind 
among  the  Indians,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay. 
Some  fell  down  in  a panic  as  though  they  had  been 
struck  by  thunderbolts,  the  rest  betook  themselves 
to  headlong  flight. 

Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  men  to  refrain  from 
needless  slaughter.  He  made  many  prisoners,  and 

• Vidas  de  Espanoles  Cdlebres,  por  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana. 
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on  arriving  at  the  village,  sent  some  of  them  in  search 
of  their  cacique,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  Indian 
guides.  The  latter  informed  Cheapes  of  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  Spaniards,  assuring  him  that 
they  exterminated  with  thunder  and  lightning  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  them,  but  loaded  all  such  as 
submitted  to  them  with  benefits.  They  advised  him, 
therefore,  to  throw  himself  upon  their  rnercy  and  seek 
their  friendship. 

The  cacique  listened  to  their  advice,  and  came 
trembling  to  the  Spaniards,  bringing  with  him  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  wrought  gold  as  a peace 
offering,  for  he  had  already  learnt  the  value  they  set 
upon  that  metal.  Vasco  Nunez  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  graciously  accepted  his  gold,  for 
which  he  gave  him  beads,  hawks’  bells,  and  look- 
ing-glasses,  making  him,  in  his  own  conceit,  the 
richest  potentate  on  that  side  of  the  mountains. 

Friendship  being  thus  established  between  them, 
Vasco  Nunez  remained  at  the  village  for  a few  days, 
sending  back  the  guides  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Quaraqua,  and  ordering  his  people,  whom  he 
had  left  at  that  place,  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties,  of  twelve 
men  each,  under  Francisco  Pizarro,  Juan  de  Escary, 
and  Alonzo  Martin  de  Don  Benito,  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  and  discover  the  best  route  to 
the  sea.  Alonzo  Martin  was  the  most  successful 
After  two  days’  journey  he  came  to  a beach,  where 
he  found  two  large  canoes  lying  high  and  dry,  with- 
out any  water  being  in  sight.  While  the  Spaniards 
were  regarding  these  canoes,  and  wondering  why 
they  should  be  so  far  011  land,  the  tide,  which  rises 
to  a great  height  on  that  coast,  came  rapidly  in  and 
set  them  afloat ; upon  this,  Alonzo  Martin  stepped 
into  one  of  them,  and  called  his  companions  to  bear 
witness  that  he  was  the  first  European  that  embarked 
upon  that  sea ; his  example  was  followed  by  one 
Bias  de  Etienza,  who  called  them  likewise  to  testify 
that  he  was  the  second.* 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  kind  as  being 
characteristic  of  these  extraordinary  enterprises,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  people  who  undertook  them. 
The  humblest  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  seemed 
actuated  by  a swelling  and  ambitious  spirit,  that  rose 
superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid  considerations,  and 
aspired  to  share  the  glory  of  these  great  discoveries. 
The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a direct 
route  to  the  sea  coast,  returned  to  report  their  suc- 
cess to  their  commander. 

Vasco  Nunez  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from 
Quaraqua,  now  left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers 
to  repose  and  recover  from  their  sickness  and  fatigues 
in  the  village  of  Cheapes,  and,  taking  with  him  twenty- 
six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  out,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  for  the  sea  coast,  accompanied 
by  the  cacique  and  a number  of  his  warriors.  The 
thick  forest  which  covered  the  mountains  descended 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  surrounding  and  over- 
shadowing the  wide  and  beautiful  bays  that  pene- 
trated far  into  the  land.  The  whole  coast,  as  far  as 
the  eye,  could  reach,  was  perfectly  wild,  the  sea  with- 
out a sail,  and  both  seemed  never  to  have  been  under 
the  dominion  of  civilized  man. 

Vasco  Nunez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those 
vast  bays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint 
Michael,  it  being  discovered  on  that  saint’s  day.  The 
tide  was  out,  the  water  was  above  half  a league  dis- 
tant, and  the  intervening  beach  was  covered  with 
mud  ; he  seated  himself,  therefore,  under  the  shade 
of  the  forest  trees  until  the  tide  should  rise.  After 
awhile  the  water  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetu- 
osity, and  soon  reached  nearly  to  the  place  where 
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the  Spaniards  were  reposing.  Upon  this,  Vasco 
Nunez  rose  and  took  a banner,  on  which  were  painted 
the  Virgin  and  child,  and  under  them  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  Leon  ; then  drawing  his  sword  and  throw- 
ing his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  marched  into  the 
sea  until  the  water  reached  above  his  knees,  and 
waving  his  banner,  exclaimed,  with  a loud  voice, 
“ Long  live  the  high  and  mighty  monarchs,  Don  Fer- 
dinand and  Donna  Juanna,  sovereigns  of  Castile,  of 
Leon,  and  of  Arragon,  in  whose  name,  and  for  the 
royal  crown  of  Castile,  I take  real,  and  corporal,  and 
actual  possession  of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  coasts, 
and  ports,  and  islands  of  the  South,  and  all  thereunto 
annexed  ; and  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  which 
do  or  may  appertain  to  them  in  whatever  manner,  or 
by  whatever  right  or  title,  ancient  or  modem,  in 
times  past,  present,  or  to  come,  without  any  contra- 
diction ; and  if  other  prince  or  captain,  Christian  or 
infidel,  or  of  any  law,  sect,  or  condition  whatsoever, 
shall  pretend  any  right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I am 
ready  and  prepared  to  maintain  and  defend  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  present  and 
future,  whose  is  the  empire  and  dominion  over  these 
Indias,  islands,  and  terra  firma,  northern  and 
southern,  with  all  their  seas,  both  at  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  poles,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoxial  line, 
whether  within  or  without  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  both  now  and  in  all  times,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  and  until  the  final  day  of  judgment 
of  all  mankind. ” 

This  swelling  declaration  and  defiance  being  utter- 
ed with  a loud  voice,  and  no  one  appearing  to  dis- 
pute his  pretensions,  Vasco  Nunez  called  upon  his 
companions  to  bear  witness  of  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing duly  taken  possession.  They  all  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  defend  his  claim  to  the  uttermost,  as 
became  true  and  loyal  vassals  to  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns ; and  the  notary  having  drawn  up  a document 
for  the  occasion,  they  all  subscribed  it  with  their 
names. 

This  done,  they  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  stooping  down  tasted  its  waters.  When 
they  found,  that,  though  severed  by  intervening 
mountains  and  continents,  they  were  salt  like  the 
seas  of  the  north,  they  felt  assured  that  they  had  in- 
deed discovered  an  ocean,  and  again  returned  thanks 
to  God. 

Having  concluded  all  these  ceremonies,  Vasco 
Nunez  drew  a dagger  from  his  girdle  and  cut  a 
cross  on  a tree  which  grew  within  the  water,  and 
made  two  other  crosses  on  two  adjacent  trees  in 
honour  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  in 
token  of  possession.  His  followers  likewise  cut 
crosses  on  many  of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
and  lopped  off  branches  with  their  swords  to  bear 
away  as  trophies.* 

Luch  was  the  singular  medley  of  chivalrous  and 
rel  gious  ceremonial,  with  which  these  Spanish  ad- 
venturers took  possession  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  all  its  lands — a scene  strongly  characteristic  of 
die  nation  and  the  age. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AJ) VENTURES  OF  VASCO  NUSTEZ  ON  THE  BOR- 
DERS OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

While  he  made  the  village  of  Chiapes  his  head- 
quarters, Vasco  Nunez  foraged  the  adjacent  country 
and  obtained  a considerable  quantity  of  gold  from  the 


* Many  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  from  the  unpublished 
volume  of  Oviedo’s  History  of  the  Indias. 


natives.  Encouraged  "by  his  success  he  undertool 
to  explore  by  sea  the  borders  of  a neighbouring 
gulf  of  great  extent,  which  penetrated  far  into  the 
land.  The  cacique  Chiapes  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  venturing  to  sea  in  the  stormy  season, 
which  comprises  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  assuring  him  that  he  had  beheld 
many  canoes  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  waves  and 
whirlpools,  which  at  such  times  render  the  gulf  al- 
most unnavigable. 

These  remonstrances  were  unavailing:  Vasco 
Nunez  expressed  a confident  belief  that  God  would 
protect  him,  seeing  that  his  voyage  was  to  redound 
to  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  over  the 
infidels ; and  in  truth  this  bigoted  reliance  on  the 
immediate  protection  of  heaven  seems  to  have  been 
in  a great  measure  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  dar- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  in  their  expeditions  in  those 
days,  whether  against  Moors  or  Indians. 

Seeing  his  representations  of  no  effect,  Chiapes 
volunteered  to  take  pari  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest 
he  should  appear  wanting  in  courage,  or  in  good- 
will to  his  guest.  Accompanied  by  the  cacique, 
therefore,  Vasco  Nunez  embarked  on  the  17th  of 
October  with  sixty  of  his  men  in  nine  canoes,  man- 
aged by  Indians,  leaving  the  residue  of  his  followers 
to  recruit  their  health  and  strength  in  the  village  oi 
Chiapes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  put  forth  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  gulf  when  the  wisdom  of  the 
cacique’s  advice  was  made  apparent.  The  wind  be- 
gan to  blow  freshly,  raising  a heavy  and  tumultuous 
sea,  which  broke  in  roaring  and  foaming  surges  on  the 
rocks  and  reefs,  and  among  the  numerous  islets 
with  which  the  gulf  was  studded.  The  light  canoes 
were  deeply  laden  with  men  unskilled  in  their  man- 
agement. It  was  frightful  to  those  ii.  one  canoe  to 
behold  their  companions,  one  ins'ant  tossed  on 
high  on  the  breaking  crest  of  a wave,  the  text  plung- 
ing out  of  sight,  as  if  swallowed  in  a watery  aDyss. 
The  Indians  themselves,  though  almost  amphibious 
in  their  habits,  showed  signs  of  consternation ; for 
amidst  these  rocks  and  breakers  even  the  skill  of  ihe 
expert  swimmer  would  be  of  little  avail.  At  length 
the  Indians  succeeded  in  tying  the  canoes  in  pairs, 
side  by  side,  to  prevent  their  being  overturned,  and 
in  this  way  they  kept  afloat,  until  towards  evening 
they  were  enabled  to  reach  a small  island.  Here  they 
landed,  and  fastening  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to 
small  trees  that  grew  upon  the  shore,  they  sought  an 
elevated  dry  place,  and  stretched  themselves  to  take 
repose.  They  had  but  escaped  from  one  danger  to 
encounter  another.  Having  been  for  a long  time 
accustomed  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
isthmus,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  rise  or  fall  of 
the  tide,  they  had  neglected  to  take  any  precaution 
against  such  an  occurrence.  In  a little  while  they 
were  awakened  from  their  sleep  by  the  rapid  rising 
of  the  water.  They  shifted  their  situation  to  a higher 
ground,  but  the  waters  continued  to  gain  upon  them, 
the  breakers  rushing  and  roaring  and  foaming  upon 
the  beach  like  so  many  monsters  of  the  deep  seeking 
for  their  prey.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  dis- 
mal and  appalling  than  the  sullen  bellowing  of  the 
sea  among  the  islands  of  that  gulf  at  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  tide.  By  degrees,  rock  after  rock,  and 
one  sand  bank  after  another  disappeared,  until  the 
sea  covered  the  whole  island,  and  rose  almost  to  the 
girdles  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  situation  was  now 
agonizing.  A little  more  and  the  waters  would 
overwhelm  them  : or,  even  as  it  was,  the  least  surge 
might  break  over  them  and  sweep  them  from  their 
unsteady  footing.  Fortunately  the  wind  had  lulled, 
and  the  sea,  having  risen  above  the  rocks  which  had 
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cited  it,  was  calm.  The  tide  had  reached  its 
height  and  began  to  subside,  and  after  a time  they 
heard  the  retiring  waves  beating  against  the  rocks 
below  them. 

When  the  ty  dawned  they  sought  their  canoes  ; 
but  here  a sad  spectacle  met  their  eyes.  Some  were 
broken  ro  pieces,  others  yawning  open  in  many  parts. 
The  clothing  and  food  left  in  them  had  been  washed 
away,  and  replaced  by  sand  and  water.  The  Span- 
iards gazed  on  the  scene  in  mute  despair;  they  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  needed  tood  and  repose,  but 
famine  and  labour  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should 
escape  with  their  lives.  Vasco  Nunez,  however, 
rallied  their  spirits,  and  set  them  an  example  by  his 
own  cheerful  exertions.  Obeying  his  directions,  they 
set  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able,  the  damages  of  the  canoes.  Such  as  were  not 
too  much  shattered  they  bound  and  braced  up  with 
their  girdles,  with  slips  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  with 
the  tough  long  stalks  of  certain  sea-weeds.  They 
then  peeled  off  the  bark  from  the  small  sea  plants, 
pounded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  grass, 
and  with  this  endeavoured  to  caalk  the  seams  and 
stop  the  leaks  that  remained.  When  they  re-em- 
barked,  their  numbers  weighed  down  the  canoes 
a -most  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  as  they  rose  and 
sank  with  the  swelling  waves  there  was  danger  of 
their  being  swallowed  up.  All  day  they  laboured 
with  the  sea,  suffering  excessively  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  landed  in  a 
corner  of  the  gulf,  near  the  abode  of  a cacique  named 
Tumaco.  Leaving  a part  of  his  men  to  guard  the 
canoes,  Vasco  Nunez  set  out  with  the  residue  for 
the  Indian  town.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  defend  their 
habitations.  The  fire-arms  and  dogs  soon  put  them 
to  flight,  and  the  Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  their 
swords,  drove  them  howling  into  the  woods.  In  the 
village  were  found  provisions  in  abundance,  beside  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold  and  a great  quantity 
of  pearls,  many  of  them  of  a large  size.  In  the 
house  of  the  cacique  were  several  huge  shells  of 
mother-of-pearl,  and  four  pearl  oysters  quite  fresh, 
which  showed  that  there  was  a pearl  fishery  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Eager  to  learn  the  sources  of  this 
wealth,  Vasco  Nunez  sent  several  of  the  Indians  of 
Chiapes  in  search  of  the  cacique,  who  traced  him  to 
a wild  retreat  among  the  rocks.  By  their  persua- 
sions Tumaco  sent  his  son,  a fine  young  savage,  as 
a mediator.  Th.e  latter  returned  to  his  father  loaded 
with  presents,  and  extolling  the  benignity  of  these 
superhuman  beings,  who  had  shown  themselves  so 
terrible  in  battle.  By  these  means,  and  by  a mutual 
exchange,  of  presents,  a friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
established.  Among  other  things  the  cacique  gave 
Vasco  Nunez  jewels  of  gold  weighing  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  crowns,  and  two  hundred  pearls  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  excepting  that  they  were 
somewhat  discoloured  in  consequence  of  the  oysters 
having  been  opened  by  fire. 

The  cacique  seeing  the  value  which  the  Spaniards 
set  upon  the  pearls,  sent  a number  of  his  men  to  fish 
for  them  at  a place  about  ten  miles  distant.  Certain 
of  the  Indians  were  trained  from  their  youth  to  this 
purpose,  so  as  to  become  expert  divers,  and  to  acquire 
the  power  of  remaining  a long  time  beneath  the 
water.  The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the 
deepest  water,  sometimes  in  three  and  four  fathoms, 
and  are  only  sought  in  calm  weather;  the  smaller 
sort  are  found  at  the  depth  of  two  and  three  feet, 
and  the  oysters  containing  them  are  often  driven  in 
quantifies  on  the  beach  during  violent  storms. 

The  party  of  pearl  divers  sent  by  the  cacique  con- 
sisted of  thirty  Indians,  with  whom  Vasco  Nunez 
sent  six  Spaniards  as  eye-witnesses.  The  sea,  how- 


ever, \$as  so  furious  at  that  storm/  season  that  the 
divers  dared  not  venture  into  the  deep  water.  Such 
a n jmberof  the  shell-fish,  however,  had  been  driven 
on  shore,  that  they  collected  enough  to  yield  pearls 
to  the  value  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  They  were 
small,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  newly  taken 
and  uninjured  by  fire.  A number  of  these  shell-fish 
and  their  pearls  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Spain  a» 
specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the-  ca 
cique  informed  him  that  the  coast  which  he  saw 
stretching  to  the  west  continued  onwards  without 
end,  and  that  far  to  the  south  there  was  a country 
abounding  in  gold,  where  the  inhabitants  made  use 
of  certain  quadrupeds  to  carry  burthens.  He  mould- 
ed a figure  of  clay  to  represent  these  animals,  which 
some  of  the  Spaniards  supposed  to  be  a deer,  others 
a camel,  others  a tapir,  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  lama,  the  native  beast  of  burthen  of  South 
America.  This  was  the  second  intimation  received 
by  Vasco  Nunez  of  the  great  empire  of  Peru  ; and, 
while  it  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  him  by  the 
son  of  Comagre,  it  filled  him  with  glowing  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glorious  triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FARTHER  ADVENTURES  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  VASCO 

NUf?EZ  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

OCEAN. 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  be  wanting  to  secure 
this  grand  discovery  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Vasco 
Nunez  determined  to  sally  from  the  gulf  and  take 
possession  of  the  main  land  beyond.  The  cacique 
Tumaco  furnished  him  with  a canoe  of  state,  formed 
from  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed 
by  a great  number  of  Indians.  The  handles  of  the 
paddles  were  inlaid  with  small  pearls,  a circum- 
stance which  Vasco  Nunez  caused  his  companions 
to  testify  before  the  notary,  that  it  might  be  reported 
to  the  sovereigns  as  a proof  of  the  wealth  of  this 
newly  discovered  sea.* 

Departing  in  the  canoe  on  the  29th  of  October,  he 
was  piloted  cautiously  by  the  Indians  along  the 
borders  of  the  gulf,  over  drowned  lands  where  the 
sea  was  fringed  by  inundated  forests  and  as  still  as  a 
pool.  Arrived  at  the  point  of  the  gulf,  Vasco  Nunez 
landed  on  a smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on  arm, 
sword  in  hand,  and  banner  displayed,  again  march- 
ed into  the  sea  and  tpok  possession  of  it,  with 
like  ceremonials  to  those  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Michael’s. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a line  of  land  rising 
above  the  horizon  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant, 
which  they  described  as  being  a great  island,  the 
principal  one  of  an  archipelago.  The  whole  group 
abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense 
size,  many  of  them  as  large  as  a man’s  eye,  and 
found  in  shell-fish  as  big  as  bucklers.  This  island 
and  the  surrounding  cluster  of  small  ones,  the) 
added,  were  under  the  dominion  of  a tyrannical  and 
puissant  cacique,  who  often,  during  the  calm  sea- 
sons, made  descents  upon  the  main  land  with  fleets 
of  canoes,  plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts,  and 
carrying  the  people  into  captivity. 

Vasco  Nunez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistful 
eye  at  this  land  of  riches,  and  would  have  immedi- 
ately undertaken  an  expedition  to  it,  had  not  the  Is>- 


* Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  p.  2.  MS. 
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"lians  represented  the  danger  of  venturing  on  such  a 
voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season  in  their  frail 
canoes.  His  own  recent  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  remonstrances.  He  post- 
poned his  visit,  therefore,  to  a future  occasion,  when, 
he  assured  his  allies,  he  would  avenge  them  upon 
this  tyrant  invader,  and  deliver  their  coasts  from 
h's  maraudings.  In  the  mean  time  he  gave  to  this 
island  the  name  of  Isla  Rica,  and  the  little  archi- 
pelago surrounding  it  the  general  appellation  of  the 
rear!  Islands. 

On  the  third  of  November  Vasco  Nunez  departed 
from  the  province  of  Tumaco,  to  visit  other  parts 
of  the  coast.  He  embarked  with  his  men  in  the 
canoes,  accompanied  by  Chiapes  and  his  Indians, 
and  guided  by  the  son  of  Tumaco,  who  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  the  Spaniards.  The  young 
man  piloted  them  along  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wide  in 
some  places,  but  in  others  obstructed  by  groves  of 
mangrove  trees,  which  grew  within  the  water  and 
interlaced  their  branches  from  shore  to  shore,  so 
that  at  times  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  cut  a 
passage  with  their  swords. 

At  length  they  entered  a great  and  turbulent  river, 
which  they  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  early  the 
next  morning  surprised  a village  on  its  banks,  mak- 
ing the  cacique  Teaochan  prisoner;  who  purchased 
their  favour  and  kind  treatment  by  a quantity  of 
gold  and  pearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions. As  it  was  the  intention  of  Vasco  Nunez  to 
abandon  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this 
place,  and  to  strike  across  the  mountains  for  Darien, 
he  took  leave  of  Chiapes  and  of  the  youthful  son  of 
•Tumaco,  who  were  to  return  to  their  houses  in  the 
canoes.  He  sent  at  the  same  time,  a message  to  his 
men,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  village  of  Chiapes, 
appointing  a place  in  the  mountains  where  they  were 
to  rejoin  him  on  his  way  back  to  Darien. 

The  talent  of  Vasco  Nunez  for  conciliating  and 
winning  the  good-will  of  the  savages  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  to  such  a degree  had  he  exerted  it  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  two  chieftains  shed 
tears  at  parting.  Their  conduct  had  a favourable 
effect  upon  the  cacique  Teaochan ; he  entertained 
Vasco  Nunez  with  the  most  devoted  hospitality  dur- 
ing three  days  that  he  remained  in  his  village  ; when 
about  to  depart  he  furnished  him  with  a stock  of 
provisions  sufficient  for  several  days,  as  his  route 
would  lay  over  rocky  and  sterile  mountains.  He 
sent  also  a numerous  band  of  his  subjects  to  carry 
the  burthens  of  the  Spaniards.  These  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  whom  he  ordered 
never  to  separate  from  the  strangers,  nor  to  permit 
any  of  his  men  to  return  without  the  consent  of 
Vasco  Nunez. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VA3CO  NUf?EZ  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  RE1  I RN  ACROSS 
TJ1E  MOUNTAINS  — HIS  CONTESTS  WITH  THE 
SAVAGES. 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  Southern  Sea,  the 
Spaniards  now  began  painfully  to  clamber  the  rugged 
mountains  on  their  return  to  Darien. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  route  an  unlooked-for 
suffering  awaited  them ; there  was  neither  brook  nor 
fountain  nor  standing  pool.  The  burning  heat,  which 
produced  intolerable  thirst,  had  dried  up  all  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tantalized  by  the 
sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels  where  water  had 
once  flowed  in  abundance.  Their  sufferings  at  length 
increased  to  such  a height  that  many  threw  them- 


selves fevered  and  panting  upon  the  eaith,  and  wert 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  Indians,  however 
encouraged  them  to  proceed,  by  hopes  of  speedy  re« 
lief,  and  after  a while,  turning  aside  from  the  direct 
course,  led  them  into  a deep  and  narrow  glen,  re- 
freshed and  cooled  by  a fountain  which  bubbled  out 
of  a cleft  of  the  rocks. 

While  refreshing  themselves  at  the  fountain,  and 
reposing  in  the  little  valley,  they  learnt  from  their 
guides  that  they  were  in  the  territories  of  a powerful 
chief  named  Poncra,  famous  for  his  riches.  The 
Spaniards  had  already  heard  of  the  golden  stores  of 
this  Croesus  of  the  mountains,  and  being  now  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  pressed  forward  with  eager- 
ness for  his  village. 

The  cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled  at  their 
approach,  but  they  found  an  earnest  of  his  wealth  in 
the  deserted  houses,  amounting  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  crowns  in  gold.  Their  avarice  thus  whet- 
ted, they  despatched  Indians  in  search  of  Poncra, 
who  found  him  trembling  in  his  secret  retreat,  and 
partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon 
him  and  three  of  his  principal  subjects  to  come  to 
Vasco  Nunez.  He  was  a savage,  it  is  said,  so  hate- 
ful of  aspect,  so  misshapen  in  body  and  deformed  in 
all  his  members,  that  he  was  hideous  to  behold.  The 
Spaniards  endeavoured  by  gentle  means  to  draw  from 
him  information  of  the  places  from  whence  he  had 
procured  his  gold.  He  professed  utter  ignorance  in 
the  matter,  declaring  that  the  gold  found  in  his  vil- 
lage had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  in  times 
long  past,  and  that  as  he  himself  set  no  value  on  the 
metal,  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  seek  it.  The 
Spaniards  resorted  to  menaces,  and  even,  it  said, 
to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  reputed 
treasures,  but  with  no  better  success.  Disappointed 
in  their  expectations,  and  enraged  at  his  supposed 
obstinacy,  they  listened  too  readily  to  charges  ad- 
vanced against  him  by  certain  caciques  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  represented  him  as  a monster  of 
cruelty,  and  as  guilty  of  crimes  repugnant  to  nature;* 
wnereupon,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave  him 
and  his  three  companions,  who  were  said  to  be  equal- 
ly guilty,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs. — A rash 
and  cruel  sentence,  given  on  the  evidence  of  avowed 
enemies ; and  which,  however  it  may  be  palliated  by 
the  alleged  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  imputed  crimes  of  the  cacique,  bears  too  much 
the  stamp  of  haste  and  passion,  and  remains  a foul 
blot  on  the  character  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  Spaniards  remained  for  thirty  days  reposing  in 
the  village  of  the  unfortunate  Poncra,  during  which 
time  they  were  rejoined  by  their  companions,  who 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  village  of  Chiapes.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a cacique  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  lodged  and  fed  them,  and  made  them  pres- 
ents of  the  value  of  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
This  hospitable  savage  approached  Vasco  Nunez 
with  a serene  countenance,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  “Behold,”  said  he,  “most  valiant  and  power- 
ful chief,  I bring  thee  thy  companions  safe  and  we’, 
as  they  entered  under  my  roof.  May  he  who  made 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  who  gives  us  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  preserve  thee  and  thine  in  safety ! ” 
So  saying,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  wor- 
shipped that  as  his  deity  and  the  dispenser  of  all 
temporal  blessings.! 

Departing  from  this  village,  and  being  still  accom- 
panied by  the  Indians  of  Teaochan,  the  Spaniards 
now  bent  their  course  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Comagre,  which  descends  the  northern  side  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  flows  through  the  territories  of  the 
cacique  of  the  same  name.  This  wild  stream,  which 
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m ihc  course  of  ages  had  worn  a channel  through 
the  deep  clefts  and  ravines  of  the  mountains,  was 
bordered  by  precipices,  or  overhung  by  shagged  for- 
ests ; they  soon  abandoned  it,  therefore,  and  wan- 
dered on  without  any  path,  but  guided  by  the  Indians. 
They  had  to  climb  terrible  precipices,  and  to  de- 
scend into  deep  valleys,  darkened  by  thick  forests 
and  beset  by  treacherous  morasses,  where,  but  for 
their  guides,  they  might  have  been  smothered  in  the 
mire. 

In  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  suffered 
excessively  in  consequence  of  their  own  avarice. 
They  had  been  warned  of  the  sterility  of  the  country 
they  were  about  to  traverse,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  amply  for  the  journey.  When  they  came 
to  lade  the  Indians,  however,  who  bore  their  burdens, 
their  only  thought  was  how  to  convey  the  most 
treasure  ; and  they  grudged  even  a slender  supply  of 
provisions,  as  taking  up  the  place  of  an  equal  weight 
of  gold.  The  consequences  were  soon  felt.  The  In- 
dians could  carry  but  small  burthens,  and  at  the  same 
time  assisted  to  consume  the  scanty  stock  of  food 
which  formed  part  of  their  load.  Scarcity  and  fam- 
ine ensued,  and  relief  was  rarely  to  be  procured,  fer 
the  villages  on  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains 
were  scattered  and  poor,  and  nearly  destitute  of  pro- 
visions. They  held  no  communication  with  each 
other;  each  contenting  itself  with  the  scanty  pro- 
duce of  its  own  fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entire- 
ly deserted ; at  other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced 
from  their  retreats,  implored  pardon,  and  declared 
they  had  hidden  themselves  through  shame,  not  hav- 
ing the  means  of  properly  entertaining  such  celestial 
visitors.  They  brought  peace-offerings  of  gold,  but 
no  provisions.  For  once  the  Spaniards  found  that 
even  their  darling  gold  could  fail  to  cheer  their 
drooping  spirits.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger  be- 
came intense,  and  many  of  their  Indian  companions 
sank  down  and  perished  by  the  way.  At  length  they 
reached  a village  where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain 
supplies,  and  where  they  remained  thirty  days,  to 
recruit  their  wasted  strength. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ENTERPRISE  AGAINST  TUBANAMA,  THE  WARLIKE 
CACIQUE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS — RETURN  TO 
DARIEN. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  to  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tubanama,  the  most  potent  and  warlike 
cacique  of  the  mountains.  This  was  the  same  chief- 
tain of  whom  a formidable  character  had  been  given 
by  the  young  Indian  prince,  who  first  informed  Vasco 
Nunez  of  the  southern  sea.  He  had  erroneously  rep- 
resented the  dominions  of  Tubanama  as  lying  be- 
yond the  mountains  ; and,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the 
quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  in  them,  had  magni- 
fied the  dangers  that  would  attend  any  attempt  to 
pass  their  borders.  The  name  of  this  redoubtable 
cacique  was,  in  fact,  a terror  throughout  the  coun- 
try ; and,  when  Vasco  Nunez  looked  round  upon  his 
handful  of  pale  and  emaciated  followers,  he  doubted 
whether  even  the  superiority  of  their  weapons  and 
their  military  skill  would  enable  them  to  cope  with 
Tubanama  and  his  armies  in  open  contest.  Here- 
solved,  therefore,  to  venture  upon  a perilous  strata- 
gem. When  he  made  it  known  to  his  men,  every 
one  pressed  forward  to  engage  in  it.  Choosing  sev- 
enty of  the  most  vigorous,  he  ordered  the  rest  to 
maintain  their  post  in  the  village. 

As  soon  as  night  had  fallen,  he  departed  silently 
and  secretly  with  his  chosen  band  and  made  his  way 


with  such  rapidity  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  for- 
ests and  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  that  he  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  residence  of  Tubanama 
by  the  following  evening,  though  at  the  distance  of 
two  regular  days’  journey. 

There,  waiting  until  midnight,  he  assailed  the  vil- 
lage suddenly  and  with  success,  so  as  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  cacique  and  his  whole  family,  in  which 
were  eighty  females.  When  Tubanama  found  him- 
self a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Indian 
allies  of  Vasco  Nunez,  beholding  their  once-dreaded 
enemy  thus  fallen  and  captive,  now  urged  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  accusing  him  of  various 
crimes  and  cruelties.  Vasco  Nunez  pretended  to 
listen  to  their  prayers,  and  gave  orders  that  his  cap- 
tive should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  given  to  the 
dogs.  The  cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  “ Who 
can  pretend,”  said  he,  “to  strive  with  one  who 
bears  this  weapon,  which  can  cleave  a man  asunder 
with  a blow  ? Ever  since  thy  fame  has  reached 
among  these  mountains  have  I reverenced  thy  val- 
our. Spare  my  life  and  thou  shalt  have  all  the  gold 
I can  procure.” 

Vasco  Nunez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was 
readily  pacified.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  the 
cacique  gave  him  armlets  and  other  jewels  of  gold 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  sent 
messengers  throughout  his  dominions  ordering  his 
subjects  to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.  The  poor  In- 
dians, with  their  accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in 
crowds,  bringing  their  golden  ornaments,  until,  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  they  had  produced  an 
amount  equal  to  six  thousand  crowns.  This  done, 
Vasco  Nuflez  set  the  cacique  at  liberty,  bestowing 
on  him  several  European  trinkets,  with  which  he 
considered  himself  richer  than  he  had  been  with  all 
his  gold.  Nothing  would  draw  from  him,  however, 
the  disclosure  of  the  mines  from  whence  this  treas- 
ure was  procured.  He  declared  that  it  came  from 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  where  gold  and 
pearls  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ; but  that  his 
lands  produced  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vasco  Nunez 
doubted  his  sincerity,  and  secretly  caused  the  brooks 
and  rivers  in  his  dominions  to  be  searched,  where 
gold  was  found  in  such  quantities,  that  he  deter- 
mined at  a future  time  to  found  two  settlements  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  parting  with  Tubanama,  th^  cacique  sent  his 
son  with  the  Spaniards  to  learn  their  language  and 
religion.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Spaniards  carried 
off  his  eighty  women  ; but  of  this  particular  fact, 
Oviedo,  who  writes  with  the  papers  of  Vasco  Nunez 
before  him,  says  nothing.  He  affirms  generally, 
however,  that  the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion, were  not  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians ; and  adds  that 
in  this  their  commander  set  them  the  example.* 

Having  returned  to  the  village,  where  he  had  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  Vasco  Nunez  resumed 
his  homeward  march.  His  people  were  feeble  and 
exhausted  and  several  of  them  sick,  so  that  some 
had  to  be  carried  and  others  led  by  the  arms.  He 
himself  was  part  of  the  time  afflicted  by  a fever,  and 
had  to  be  borne  in  a hammock  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Indians. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  and  toilfully,  they  at 
length  arrived  on  the  northern  sea-coast,  at  the 
territories  of  their  ally,  Comagre.  The  old  cacique 
was  dead  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
same  intelligent  youth  who  had  first  given  informa- 
tion of  the  southern  sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Peru 
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The  young  chief,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
received  them  with  great  hospitality,  making  them 
presents  of  gold.  Vasco  Nunez  gave  him  trinkets 
in  return  and  a shirt  and  a soldier’s  cloak ; with 
which,  says  Pf  ter  Marlyr,  he  thought  himself  half  a 
god  among  his  naked  countrymen.  After  having 
reposed  for  a few  days,  Vasco  Nunez  proceeded  to 
Ponca,  whete  he  heard  that  a ship  and  caravel  had 
arrived  at  Darien  from  Hispaniola  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  Hastening,  therefore,  to  Coy- 
ba,  th.-  territories  of  his  ally,  Careta,  he  embarked 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1514,  with  twenty  of  his 
men,  in  the  brigantine  which  he  had  left  there,  and 
arrived  at  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  in  the  river  of 
Darien  on  the  following  day.  All  the  inhabitants 
came  forth  to  receive  him  ; and,  when  they  heard 
the  news  of  the  great  southern  sea,  and  of  his  re- 
turning from  its  shores  laden  with  pearls  and  gold, 
there  were  no  bounds  to  their  joy.  He  immediately 
despatched  the  ship  and  caravel  to  Coyba  for  the 
companions  he  had  left  behind,  who  brought  with 
them  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold  and 
pearls,  mantles,  hammocks,  and  other  articles  of 
cotton,  and  a great  number  of  captives  of  both 
sexes.  A fifth  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for  the 
crown ; the  rest  was  shared,  in  just  proportions, 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  expedition  and 
those  who  had  remained  at  Darien.  All  were  con- 
tented with  their  allotment,  and  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  gain  from  future  enterprises. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expedi- 
tions of  the  early  discoverers.  The  intrepidity  of 
Vasco  Nunez  in  penetrating  with  a handful  of  men 
far  into  the  interior  of  a wild  and  mountainous 
country,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes : his  skill  in  man- 
aging his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating 
their  valour,  enforcing  their  obedience,  and  attach- 
ing their  affections,  show  him  to  have  possessed 
great  qualities  as  a general.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  always  foremost  in  peril  and  the  last  to  quit  the 
field.  He  shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  followers,  treating  them  with  frank  affa- 
bility; watching,  fighting,  fasting,  and  labouring 
with  them;  visiting  and  consoling  such  as  were  sick 
or  infirm,  and  dividing  all  his  gains  with  fairness  and 
liberality.  He  was  chargeable  at  times  with  acts  of 
bloodshed  and  injustice,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
were  often  called  for  as  measures  of  safety  and  pre- 
caution ; he  certainly  offended  less  against  humanity 
than  most  of  the  early  discoverers ; and  the  un- 
bounded amity  and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  natives,  when  they  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  speak  strongly  in  fav- 
our of  his  kind  treatment  of  them. 

The  character  of  Vasco  Nunez  had,  in  fact,  risen 
with  his  circumstances,  and  now  assumed  a noble- 
ness and  grandeur  from  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
and  the  important  charge  it  had  devolved  upon 
him.  He  no  longer  felt  himself  a mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  at  the  head  of  a band  of  adventurers,  but  a 
great  commander  conducting  an  immortal  enter- 
prise. “Behold,”  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  “Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  at  once  transformed  from  a rash 
royster  to  a politic  and  discreet  captain  : ” and  thus 
it  is  that  men  are  often  made  by  their  fortunes ; that 
is  to  say,  their  latent  qualities  are  brought  out,  and 
shaped  and  strengthened  by  events,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  exertion  to  cope  with  the  greatness 
Oi  thd.r  d ‘■s“ny. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  SPAIN  — PEDF,  ARIAS  DA/I1.4 
APPOINTED  TO  THE  COMMAND  OF  DARIEN- 
TIDINGS  RECEIVED  IN  SPAIN  OF  THE  DISCOV 
ERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Vasco  NuSez  de  Balboa  now  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  made  a discovery  calculated  to  silence 
all  his  enemies  at  court,  and  to  elevate  him  to  the 
highest  favour  with  his  sovereign.  He  wrote  letters 
to  the  king,  giving  a detail  of  his  expedition,  and 
setting  forth  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  this 
Southern  Sea,  and  of  the  rich  countries  upon  its  bor- 
ders. Beside  the  royal  fifths  of  the  profits  of  the 
expedition,  he  prepared  a present  for  the  sovereign, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  companions,  consist- 
ing of  the  largest  and  most  precious  pearls  they  had 
collected.  As  a trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear 
these  tidings,  he  chose  Pedro  de  Arbolancha,  an  old 
and  tried  friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
toils  and  dangers,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
his  transactions. 

The  fate  of  Vasco  Nunez  furnishes  a striking  in- 
stance how  prosperity  and  adversity,  how  even  life 
and  death  hang  balanced  upon  a point  of  time,  and 
are  affected  by  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  mo- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  ship  which  was  to  con- 
vey the  messenger  to  spain  lingered  in  port  until  the 
beginning  of  March  ; a delay  whicl^  had  a fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nunez.  It  is  nec- 
essary here  to  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Spain  while  he  was  employed  in 
his  conquests  and  discoveries. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full 
of  his  wrongs  and  indignities.  He  had  friends  at 
court,  who  aided  him  in  gaining  a ready  hearing, 
and  he  lost  not  a moment  in  availing  himself  of  it. 
He  declaimed  eloquently  upon  the  alleged  usurpa- 
tion of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  represented  him  as  gov- 
erning the  colony  by  force  and  fraud.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Alcalde  Zamudio,  the  ancient  colleague  and 
the  envoy  of  Vasco  Nunez,  attempted  to  speak  in 
his  defence  ; he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  the  Bachelor,  who  was  a pleader 
by  profession,  and  now  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The 
king  determined  to  send  a new  governor  to  Darien, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  and  remedy  all  abuses. 
For  this  office  he  chose  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila, 
commonly  called  Pedrarias.*  He  was  a native  of 
Segovia,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  royal 
household,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a brave 
soldier,  both  in  the  war  in  Granada  and  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Oran  and  Bugia  in  Africa.  He  possessed 
those  personal  accomplishments  which  captivate  the 
soldiery,  and  was  called  el  Galan,  for  his  gallant  ar- 
ray and  courtly  demeanour,  and  el  Justador,  or  the 
Tilter,  for  his  dexterity  in  jousts  and  tournaments. 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  the  qualifica- 
tions most  adapted  for  the  government  of  rude  and 
factious  colonies  in  a wilderness  ; but  he  had  an  all- 
powerful  friend  in  the  Bishop  Fonseca.  The  Bishop 
was  as  thoroughgoing  in  patronage  as  in  persecu- 
tion. He  assured  the  king  that  Pedrarias  Lad  un- 
derstanding equal  to  his  valour ; that  he  was  as  ca- 
pable of  managing  the  affairs  of  peace  as  of  war, 
and  that,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, his  loyalty  might  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Pedrarias  been  appointed, 
when  Cayzedo  and  Colmenares  arrived  on  their  mis- 
sion from  Darien,  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
received  from  the  son  of  the  cacique  Comagre,  of 
the  Southern  Sea  beyond  the  meuntains,  and  to  ask 


* By  the  English  historians  he  has  generally  beet  called  DaviU 
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one  thousand  men  to  enable  Vasco  Nunez  to  make 
the  discovery. 

The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  were  in- 
flamed by  the  tidings.  He  rewarded  the  bearers  of 
the  intelligence,  and,  after  consulting  with  Bishop 
Fonseca,  resolved  to  despatch  immediately  a power- 
ful armada,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Pedrarias,  to  accomplish  the  enter- 
prise. 

Just  about  this  time  the  famous  Gonsalvo  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova,  commonly  called  the  Great 
C.aptain,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Naples,  where 
the  allies  of  Spain  had  experienced  a signal  defeat, 
and  had  craved  the  assistance  of  this  renowned  gen- 
eral to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  chivalry  of  Spain 
thronged  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Gonsalvo. 
The  Spanish  nobles,  with  their  accustomed  prodi- 
gality, sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to  buy  gor- 
geous armour,  silks,  brocades,  and  other  articles  of 
martial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they  might  figure, 
with  becoming  magnificence,  in  the  campaigns  of 
Italy.  The  armament  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Naples  with  this  host  of  proud  and  gallant  spir- 
its, when  the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence 
at  the  enthusiasm  thus  shown  towards  his  general, 
and  he  abruptly  countermanded  the  expedition.  The 
Spanish  cavaliers  were  overwhelmed  with  disappoint- 
ment at  having  their  dreams  of  glory  thus  suddenly 
dispelled ; when,  as  if  to  console  them,  the  enter- 
prise of  Pedrarias  was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a dif- 
ferent career  of  adventure.  The  very  idea  of  an 
unknown  sea  and  splendid  empire,  where  never  Eu- 
ropean ship  had  sailed  or  foot  had  trodden,  broke 
upon  the  imagination  with  the  vague  wonders  of  an 
Arab  an  tale.  Even  the  countries  already  known, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  de- 
scribed in  the  usual  terms  of  exaggeration.  Gold 
was  said  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to 
be  gathered  with  nets  out  of  the  brooks  and  rivers ; 
insomuch  that  the  region  hitherto  called  Terra 
Firma,  now  received  the  pompous  and  delusive  ap- 
pellation of  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 

Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  youthful 
cavaliers,  who  had  prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign, 
now  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  to  Don  Pedra- 
lias.  He  accepted  their  services,  and  appointed 
Seville  as  the  place  of  assemblage.  The  streets  of 
that  ancient  city  soon  swarmed  with  young  and  no- 
ble cavaliers  splendidly  arrayed,  full  of  spirits,  and 
eager  for  the  sailing  of  the  Indian  armada.  Pedra- 
rias, on  his  arrival  at  Seville,  made  a general  review 
of  his  forces,  and  was  embarrassed  to  find  that  the 
number  amounted  to  three  thousand.  He  had  been 
limited  in  his  first  armament  to  twelve  hundred  ; on 
representing  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the 
number  was  extended  to  fifteen  hundred ; but  through 
influence,  entreaty,  and  stratagem,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  eventually  embarked.*  Happy  did  he  think 
himself  who  could  in  any  manner,  and  by  any  means, 
get  admitted  on  board  of  the  squadron.  Nor  was 
this  eagerness  for  the  enterprise  confined  merely  to 
young  and  buoyant  and  ambitious  adventurers  ; we 
are  told  that  there  were  many  covetous  old  men, 
who  offered  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  without 
seeKing  any  pay  from  the  king.  Thus  every  eye  was 
turned  with  desire  to  this  squadron  of  modern  Ar- 
gonauts, as  it  lay  anchored  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Guadalquiver. 

1 he  pay  and  appointments  of  Don  Pedrarias 
Davda  were  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  fitting  out  the  armament ; for 
the  object  of  the  expedition  were  both  colonization 
and  conquest.  Artillery  and  powder  were  procured 


from  Malaga.  Beside  the  usual  weapons,  such  as 
muskets,  cross-bows,  swords,  pikes,  lances,  and  Nea 
politan  targets,  there  was  armour  devised  of  quilted 
cotton,  as  being  light  and  better  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  sufficiently  proof  against  the  weapons  of 
the  Indians  ; and  wooden  bucklers  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  to  ward  off  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Caribs. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was,  by  royal  ordi- 
nance, elevated  into  the  metropolitan  city  of  Golden 
Castile,  and  a Franciscan  friar,  named  Juan  de 
Quevedo,  was  appointed  as  bishop,  with  powers  to 
decide  in  all  cases  of  conscience.  A number  of 
friars  were  nominated  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
was  provided  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  ves- 
sels for  a chapel. 

Among  the  various  regulations  made  for  the  good 
of  the  infant  colony,  it  was  ordained  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  admitted  there,  it  having  been  found  at 
Hispaniola  and  elsewhere,  that  they  were  detriment- 
al to  the  welfare  of  the  settlements,  by  fomenting 
disputes  and  litigations.  The  judicial  affairs  were 
to  be  entirely  confided  to  the  Licentiate  Gaspar  de 
Espinosa,  who  was  to  officiate  as  Alcalde  Mayor  or 
chief  judge. 

Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in 
Spain.  Her  name  was  Dona  Isabella  de  Bobadilla ; 
she  was  niece  to  the  Marchioness  de  Moya,  a great 
favourite  of  the  late  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal  mistress  to 
patronize  Columbus.*  Her  niece  partook  of  her 
high  and  generous  nature.  She  refused  to  remain 
behind  in  selfish  security,  but  declared  that  she 
would  accompany  her  husband  in  every  peril,  whether 
by  sea  or  land.  This  self-devotion  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  past 
the  romantic  period  of  youth  ; and  that  she  had  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  whom  she 
left  behind  her  in  Spain. 

Don  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  use  great  indul- 
gence towards  the  people  of  Darien,  who  had  been 
the  followers  of  Nicuesa,  and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe 
of  all  the  gold  they  might  have  collected  previous  to 
his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  alone 
the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe.  Pe- 
drarias was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  author- 
ity, and  to  call  him  to  strict  account  before  the  Al- 
calde Mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  for  his  treatment 
of  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail,  weighed 
anchor  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1514, 
and  swept  proudly  out  of  the  Guadalquiver,  thronged 
with  the  chivalrous  adventurers  for  Golden  Castile. 
But  a short  time  had  elapsed  after  its  departure, 
when  Pedro  Arbolancho  arrived  with  the  tardy  mis- 
sions of  Vasco  Nunez.  Had  he  arrived  a few  days 
sooner,  how  different  might  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  his  friend ! 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence, where  he  announced  the  adventurous  and  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  laid  before 
the  king  the  pearls  and  golden  ornaments  which  he 
had  brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  discovery.  King 
Ferdinand  listened  with  charmed  attention  to  this 
tale  of  unknown  seas  and  wealthy  realms  added  to 
his  empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  imaginations  of 
the  most  sage  and  learned  with  golden  dreams,  and 
anticipations  of  unbounded  riches.  Old  Peter  Martyr, 
who  received  letters  from  his  friends  in  Darien,  and 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  with  those  who 
came  from  thence,  writes  to  Leo  the  Tenth  in  exult- 


• This  was  the  same  Marchioness  de  Moya,  who  during  the  w«u 
of  Granada,  while  the  court  and  royal  army  Were  encamped  before 
Malaga,  was  mistaken  for  the  queen  by  a Moorish  fanatic,  and  had 
nearly  fallen  beneath  his  dagger. 


• Oviedo,  1.  ii  c,  7.  MS. 
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ing  terms  of  this  event.  “Spain,”  say?  he,  “will 
hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  pearls  the  greedy 
appetite  of  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto 
Cleopatra  and  vEsopus  ; so  that  henceforth  we  shall 
neither  envy  nor  reverence  the  nice  fruitfulness  of 
Trapoban  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  Spaniards  will  not 
need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig  far  into  the  earth, 
nor  to  cut  asunder  mountains  in  quest  of  gold,  but 
will  find  it  plentifully,  in  a manner,  on  the  upper 
crust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sands  of  rivers  dried  up 
by  the  heats  of  summer.  Certainly  the  reverend  an- 
tiquity obtained  not  so  great  a benefit  of  nature,  nor 
even  aspired  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  since  never 
man  before,  from  the  known  world,  penetrated  to 
these  unknown  regions.”* 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  at  once  made  all 
Spain  resound  with  the  praises  of  Vasco  Nunez; 
and,  from  being  considered  a lawless  and  desperate 
adventurer,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a worthy 
successor  to  Columbus.  The  king  repented  of  the 
harshness  of  his  late  measures  towards  him,  and 
ordered  the  Bishop  Fonseca  to  devise  some  mode  of 
rewarding  his  transcendent  services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ARRi  fAL  AND  GRAND  ENTRY  OF  DON  PEDRARIAS 
DAVILA  INTO  DARIEN. 

While  honours  and  rewards  were  preparing  in 
Europe  for  Vasco  Nunez,  that  indefatigable  com- 
mander, inspired  by  his  fortunes,  with  redoubled  zeal 
and  loftier  ambition,  was  exercising  the  paternal 
forethought  and  discretion  of  a patriotic  governor 
over  the  country  subjected  to  his  rule.  His  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  directed  to  bring  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darien  into  such  a state  of  cultivation 
as  might  render  the  settlement  independent  of  Europe, 
for  supplies.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  and  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred 
houses  and  cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  Europeans,  all  men,  and  fifteen 
hundred  Indians,  male  and  female.  Orchards  and 
gardens  had  been  laid  out,  where  European  as  well 
as  native  fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and 
already  gave  promise  of  future  abundance.  Vasco 
Nunez  devised  all  kinds  of  means  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  his  people.  On  holidays  they  had  their 
favourite  national  sports  and  games,  and  particularly 
tilting  matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the 
Spaniards  in  those  days  were  extravagantly  fond. 
Sometimes  he  gratified  their  restless  and  roving 
habits  by  sending  them  on  expeditions  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  its 
resources,  and  to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  na- 
tives. He  was  so  successful  in  securing  the  amity 
or  exciting  the  awe  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a Span- 
iard might  go  singly  about  the  land  in  perfect  safety; 
while  his  own  followers  were  zealous  in  their  devo- 
tion to  him,  both  from  admiration  of  his  past  exploits 
and  from  hopes  of  soon  being  led  by  him  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  conquests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter 
to  Leo  the  Tenth,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  “ old 
soldiers  ot  Darien,”  the  remnants  of  those  well-tried 
adventurers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojeda, 
Nl:ue;;a,  and  Vasco  Nunez.  “ They  were  hardened,” 
says  hft,  *'  to  abide  all  sorrows,  and  were  exceedingly 
tolerant  of  labour,  heat,  hunger,  and  watching,  inso- 
much that  they  merrily  make  their  boast  that  they 
have  observed  a longer  and  sharper  Lent  than  ever 
your  Holiness  enjoined,  since,  for  the  space  of  four 


years,  their  food  has  been  herbs  and  fruits,  with  ni« 
and  then  fish,  and  very  seldom  flesh.”* 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well-seasoned  veterans 
that  were  under  the  sway  of  Vasco  Nunez;  and  the 
colony  gave  signs  of  rising  in  prosperity  under  his 
active  and  fostering  management,  when  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  new 
governor  were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  behold 
the  anticipated  wonders  of  the  land  ; but  Pedrarias, 
knowing  the  resolute  character  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  followers,  apprehended  some 
difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony.  Anchor- 
ing, therefore,  about  a league  and  a half  from  the 
settlement,  he  sent  a messenger  on  shore  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival.  The  envoy,  having  heard  so 
much  in  Spain  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of  Vasco 
Nunez  and  the  riches  of  Golden  Castile,  expected,  no 
doubt,  to  find  a blustering  warrior,  maintaining  bar- 
baric state  in  the  government  which  he  had  usurped. 
Great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  to  find  this 
redoubtable  hero  a plain,  unassuming  man,  clad  in  a 
cotton  frock  and  drawers,  and  hempen  sandals,  di- 
recting and  aiding  the  labour  of  several  Indians  who 
were  thatching  a cottage  in  which  he  resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  respectfully,  and 
announced  the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as 
governor  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Vasco  Nunez  may  have  felt  at  this  in- 
telligence, he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  an- 
swered the  messenger  with  great  discretion  : “Tell 
Don  Pedrarias  Davila,”  said  he,  “ that  he  is  wel- 
come, that  I congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival, 
and  am  ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his 
orders.” 

The  little  community  of  rough  and  daring  advent- 
urers was  immediately  in  an  uproar  when  they  found 
a new  governor  had  arrived.  Some  of  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  disposed  to 
sally  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel  the  intruder; 
but  they  were  restrained  by  their  more  considerate 
chieftain,  who  prepared  to  receive  the  new  governor 
with  all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  Dona  Isabella ; 
who,  according  to  old  Peter  Martyr,  had  sustained 
the  roarings  and  rages  of  the  ocean  with  no  less 
stout  courage  than  either  her  husband  or  even  the 
mariners  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges 
of  the  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  men,  all  well  armed.  He  led  his  wife 
by  the  hand,  and  on  the  other  side  of  him  was  the 
bishop  of  Darien  in  his  robes  ; while  a brilliant  train 
of  youthful  cavaliers,  in  glittering  armour  and  bro- 
cade, formed  a kind  of  body-guard. 

All  this  pomp  and  splendour  formed  a striking 
contrast  with  the  humble  state  of  Vasco  Nunez,  who 
came  forth  unarmed,  in  simple  attire,  accompanied 
by  his  councillors  and  a handful  of  the  “ old  soldiers 
of  Darien,”  scarred  and  battered,  and  grown  half 
wild  in  Indian  warfare,  but  without  weapons,  and  in 
garments  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Vasco  Nunez  saluted  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  with 
profound  reverence,  and  promised  him  implicit  obedi- 
ence, both  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
community.  Having  entered  the  tewn,  he  conduct- 
ed his  distinguished  guests  to  his  straw-thatched 
habitation,  where  he  had  caused  a repast  to  be  pre- 
pared of  such  cheer  as  his  means  afforded,  consist- 
ing of  roots  and  fruits,  maize  and  casava  bread,  with 
no  other  beverage  than  water  from  the  river  : a sorry 


•P  Martyr,  decad.  3,  chap,  iii  Lok’s  translation. 
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palace  and  a meagre  banquet  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay 
cavaiiers,  who  had  anticipated  far  other  things  from 
the  usurper  of  Golden  Castile.  Vasco  Nunez,  how- 
ever, acquitted  himself  in  his  humble  wigwam  with 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  a prince,  and  showed 
that  the  dignity  of  an  entertainment  depends  more 
upon  the  giver  than  the  feast.  In  the  mean  time  a 
plentiful  supply  of  European  provisions  was  landed 
from  the  fleet,  and  a temporary  abundance  was 
diffused  through  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PERFIDIOUS  CONDUCT  OF  DON  PEDRARIAS  TO- 
WARDS VASCO  NUfJEZ. 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don 
Pedrarias  held  a private  conference  with  Vasco 
Nunez  in  presence  of  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  had 
come  out  from  Spain  as  the  public  notary  of  the 
colony.  The  governor  commenced  by  assuring  him 
that  he  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  treat  him  with 
great  favour  and  distinction,  to  consult  him  about 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  apply  to  him  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  professed  the  most  amicable  feel- 
ings on  his  own  part,  and  an  intention  to  be  guided 
by  his  counsels  in  all  public  measures. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  of  a frank,  confiding  nature,  and 
was  so  captivated  by  this  unexpected  courtesy  and 
kindness,  that  he  threw  off  all  caution  and  reserve, 
and  opened  his  whole  soul  to  the  politic  courtier. 
Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  communicative  mood 
to  draw  from  him  a minute  and  able  statement  in 
writing,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  colony, 
and  the  information  collected  respecting  various 
pai  ts  of  the  country ; the  route  by  which  he  had 
traversed  the  mountains  ; his  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea ; the  situation  and  reputed  wealth  of  the  Pearl 
Islands  ; the  rivers  and  ravines  most  productive  of 
gold  ; together  with  the  names  and  territories  of 
the  various  caciques  with  whom  he  had  made  treat- 
ies. 

When  Pedrarias  had  thus  beguiled  the  unsuspect- 
ing soldier  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  his 
purposes,  he  dropped  the  mask,  and  within  a few 
days  proclaimed  a judicial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct 
of  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  officers.  It  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Licentiate  Gaspar  cle  Espinosa,  who  had 
come  out  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The 
Licentiate  was  an  inexperienced  lawyer,  having  but 
recently  left  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  flexible  in  his  opinions, 
and  prone  to  be  guided  or  governed  by  others.  At 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Quevedo,  the  Bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as 
Vasco  Nunez  knew  the  importance  of  this  prelate 
in  the  colony,  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  him  to  his 
interests  by  paying  him  the  most  profound  deference 
and  respect,  and  by  giving  him  a share  in  his  agri- 
cultural enterprises  and  his  schemes  of  traffic.  In 
fact,  the  good  bishop  looked  upon  him  as  one  emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  his  temporal  prosperity, 
to  which  he  was  by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prelate,  therefore,  the  Alcalde  com- 
menced his  investigation  in  the  most  favourable 
manner.  He  went  largely  into  an  examination  of 
the  discovers  s of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  various  services.  The  governor 
was  alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  inquiry  was 
taking.  If  thus  conducted,  it  would  but  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  merits  and  elevate  the  reputation  of  the 
man  whom  it  was  his  interest  and  intent  to  ruin. 


To  counteract  it  he  immediately  set  on  loot  a secret 
and  invidious  course  of  interrogatories  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Nicuesa  and  Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testi- 
mony which  might  support  the  charge  against  Vasco 
Nunez  of  usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power. 
The  bishop  and  the  Alcalde  received  information  of 
this  inquisition,  carried  on  thus  secretly,  and  without 
their  sanction.  They  remonstrated  warmly  against 
it,  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors 
in  the  government  and  they  spurned  the  testimony 
of  the  followers  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  as  being  dic- 
tated and  discoloured  by  ancient  enmity.  Vasco 
Nunez  was,  therefore,  acquitted  by  them  of  the 
criminal  charges  made  against  him,  though  he  re- 
mained involved  in  difficulties  from  the  suits  brought 
against  him  by  individuals,  for  losses  and  damages 
occasioned  by  his  measures. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  guilt  of  Vasco  Nunez,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  established  to  his  conviction  by  his 
secret  investigations ; and  he  even  determined  to 
send  him  in  chains  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  for  the  death 
of  Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  offences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the 
bishop  that  Vasco  Nunez  should  leave  the  colony; 
he  therefore  managed  to  awaken  the  jealous  appre- 
hensions of  the  governor  as  to  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posed measure.  He  intimated  that  the  arrival  of 
Vasco  Nunez  in  Spain  would  be  signalized  by 
triumph  rather  than  disgrace.  By  that  time  his 
grand  discoveries  would  be  blazoned  to  the  world, 
and  would  atone  for  all  his  faults.  He  would  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  with  favour 
by  the  king,  and  would  probably  be  sent  back  to  the 
colony  clothed  with  new  dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a perplexing  dilemma  by 
these  suggestions ; his  violent  proceedings  against 
Vasco  Nunez  were  also  in  some  measure  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Dona  Isabel  de  Boba- 
dilla,  who  felt  a great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
discoverer.  In  his  perplexity,  the  wily  governor 
adopted  a middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain 
Vasco  Nunez  at  Darien  under  a cloud  of  imputation, 
which  would  gradually  impair  his  popularity ; while 
his  patience  and  means  would  be  silently  consumed 
by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  property  which  had  been  seques- 
trated was  restored  to  him. 

While  Pedrarias  treated  Vasco  Nunez  with  this 
severity,  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans 
of  that  able  commander.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
establish  a line  of  posts  across  the  mountains  be- 
tween Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  his  eager 
desire  to  execute  this  before  any  order  should  arrive 
from  the  king  in  favour  of  his  predecessor,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  credit  of  having  colonized 
the  coast,  and  Vasco  Nunez  merely  that  of  having 
discovered  and  visited  it.*  Before  he  could  com- 
plete these  arrangements,  however,  unlooked-for 
calamities  fell  upon  the  settlement,  that  for  a time 
interrupted  every  project,  and  made  every  one  turn 
his  thoughts  merely  to  his  own  seemity. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CALAMITIES  OF  THE  SPANISH  CAVALIERS  AT 
DARIEN. 

The  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a deep  valley 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  which,  while  they  kept  off 
the  breezes  so  grateful  in  a sultry7  climate,  reflected 


* Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.  p.  2.  c.  5, 
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and  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  sun,  insomuch  that 
at  noontide  the  heat  was  insupportable ; the  river 
which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a muddy  channel 
and  bordered  by  marshes ; overhanging  forests 
added  to  the  general  humidity,  and  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  town  was  built  was  of  such  a nature,  that 
on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a foot  there  would  ooze 
forth  brackish  water.* 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a situation  of  this 
kind,  in  a tropical  climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the 
health  of  Europeans.  Many  of  those  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  were  swept  off  speedily ; Pedrarias 
himself  fell  sick  and  was  removed,  with  most  of  his 
people,  to  a healthier  spot  on  the  river  Corobari  ; 
the  malady,  however,  continued  to  increase.  The 
provisions  which  had  been  brought  out  in  the  ships 
had  been  partly  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue 
grew  scanty,  and  the  people  were  put  upon  short 
allowance  ; the  debility  thus  produced  increased  the 
ravages  of  the  disease ; at  length  the  provisions 
were  exhausted  and  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine 
ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these 
calamities ; even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed 
beneath  them  ; but  to  none  were  they  more  fatal 
than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cavaliers  who  had  once 
glittered  so  gaily  about  the  streets  of  Seville,  and 
had  come  out  to  the  new  world  elated  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  From  the  very  moment  of 
their  landing  they  had  been  disheartened  at  the 
savage  scenes  around  them,  and  disgusted  with  the 
squalid  life  they  were  doomed  to  lead.  They 
shrunk  with  disdain  from  the  labours  with  which 
alone  wealth  was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of  gold 
and  pearls,  and  were  impatient  of  the  humble  exer- 
tions necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  existence.  As 
the  famine  increased,  their  case  became  desperate  ; 
for  they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their 
rank  and  dignity  commanded  neither  deference  nor 
aid  at  a time  when  common  misery  made  every 
one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who  had  mortgaged 
estates  in  Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuously 
for  their  Italian  campaign,  now  perished  for  lack  of 
food.  Some  would  be  seen  bartering  a robe  of  crim- 
son silk,  or  some  garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a 
pound  of  Indian  bread  or  European  biscuit ; others 
sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the 
herbs  and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal 
cavaliers  absolutely  expired  of  hunger  in  the  public 
streets. 

In  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
one  month,  perished  seven  hundred  of  the  little  army 
of  youthful  and  buoyant  spirits  who  had  embarked 
with  Pedrarias.  The  bodies  of  some  remained  for  a 
day  or  two  without  sepulture,  their  friends  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  strength  to  bury  them.  Unable  to 
remedy  the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  permission  for  his 
men  to  flee  from  it.  A ship-load  of  starving  ad- 
venturers departed  for  Cuba,  where  some  of  them 
joined  the  standard  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was 
colonizing  that  island ; others  made  their  way  back 
to  Spain,  where  they  arrived  broken  in  health,  in 
spirits,  and  in  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FRUITLESS  EXPEDITION  OF  PEDRARIAS. 

The  departure  of  so  many  hungry  mouths  was 
some  temporary  relief  to  the  colony ; and  Pedrarias, 
having  recovered  from  his  malady,  bestirred  him- 


self to  send  expeditions  in  various  directions  fo<  tnt. 
purpose  of  foraging  the  country  and  collecting  the 
treasure. 

These  expeditions,  however,  were  entrusted  to  hi? 
own  favourites  and  partisans  ; while  Vasco  Nufier 
the  man  most  competent  to  carry  them  into  effect 
remained  idle  and  neglected.  A judicial  inquiry, 
tardily  carried  on,  overshadowed  him,  and  though  it 
substantiated  nothing,  served  to  embarrass  his  ac- 
tions, to  cool  his  friends,  and  to  give  him  the  air  of  a 
public  delinquent.  Indeed,  to  the  other  evils  of  tne 
colony  was  now  added  that  of  excessive  litigation, 
arising  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  which  increased  to  such 
a degree,  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  Alcalde 
Espinosa,  if  the  law-suits  should  be  divided  among 
the  people,  at  least  forty  would  fall  to  each  man’s 
share.*  This  too  was  in  a colony  into  which  the 
government  had  commanded  that  no  lawyer  should 
be  admitted. 

Wearied  and  irritated  by  the  check  which  had 
been  given  to  his  favourite  enterprises,  and  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  the  king,  Vasco 
Nunez  now  determined  to  take  his  fortunes  in  his 
own  hands,  and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand  pro- 
ject of  exploring  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 
For  this  purpose  he  privately  despatched  one  Andres 
Garabito  to  Cuba  to  enlist  men,  and  to  make  the 
requisite  provisions  for  an  expedition  across  the 
isthmus,  from  Nornbre  de  Dios,  and  for  the  founding 
a colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  froua 
whence  he  proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by 
sea  and  land. 

While  Vasco  Nunez  awaited  the  return  of  Gara- 
bito, he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  various 
of  his  colonizing  plans  pursued  and  marred  by  Pedra- 
rias. Among  other  enterprises,  the  governor  des- 
patched his  lieutenant-general,  Juan  de  Ayora,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  provinces 
of  those  caciques  with  whom  Vasco  Nunez  had  so- 
journed and  made  treaties  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Southern  Sea.  Ayora  partook  of  the  rash  and  domi- 
neering spirit  of  Pedrarias,  and  harassed  and  devas- 
tated the  countries  which  he  pretended  to  explore. 
He  was  received  with  amity  and  confidence  by  vari- 
ous caciques  who  had  formed  treaties  with  Vasco 
Nunez  ; but  he  repaid  their  hospitality  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  seizing  upon  their  property,  taking 
from  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  often  tor- 
turing them  to  make  them  reveal  their  hidden  or 
supposed  treasures.  Among  those  treated  with  this 
perfidy,  we  grieve  to  enumerate  the  youthful  cacique 
who  first  gave  Vasco  Nunez  information  of  the  sea 
beyond  the  mountains. 

The  enormities  of  Ayora  and  of  other  captains  of 
Pedrarias  produced  the  usual  effect ; the  natives 
were  roused  to  desperate  resistance ; caciques  who 
had  been  faithful  friends,  were  converted  into  furious 
enemies,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster. 

The  adherents  of  Vasco  Nunez  did  not  fail  to  con- 
trast these  disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory  and  advan- 
tage by  their  favourite  commander  ; and  their  sneers 
and  reproaches  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  jealous 
and  irritable  disposition  of  Pedrarias,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  employ  their  idol  in  a service  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  defeat  and  to  impair 
his  popularity.  None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the 
purpose  than  an  expedition  to  Dobayba,  where  he 
had  once  already  attempted  in  vain  to  penetrate,  and 
where  so  many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  the  natives. 


c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SECOND  EXPEDITION  OF  VASCO  NUftEZ  IN  QUEST 
OF  THE  GOLD  TEMPLE  OF  DOBAYBA. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dobayba  and  the  treasures  of 
its  golden  temple  had  continued  to  form  a favourite 
theme  with  the  Spanish  adventurers.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Vasco  Nunez  had  stopped' short  of  the 
wealthy  region  on  his  former  expedition,  and  had 
mistaken  a frontier  village  for  the  residence  of  the 
cacique.  The  enterprise  of  the  temple  was  therefore 
stiil  to  be  achieved  ; and  it  was  solicited  by  several 
of  the  cavaliers  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias  with  all  the 
chivalrous  ardour  of  that  romantic  age.  Indeed, 
common  report  had  invested  the  enterprise  with  dif- 
ficulties and  danger  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  keenest  seeker  of  adventure.  The  sav- 
ages who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  were 
courageous  and  adroit.  They  fought  by  water  as 
well  as  by  land,  forming  ambuscades  with  their  ca- 
noes in  the  bays  and  rivers.  The  country  was  inter- 
sected by  dreary  fens  and  morasses,  infested  by  all 
kinds  of  reptiles.  Clouds  of  gnats  and  musquitoes 
filled  the  air  ; there  were  large  bats  also,  supposed 
to  have  the  baneful  properties  of  the  vampire ; alli- 
gators lurked  in  the  waters,  aftd  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  fens  were  said  to  be  the  dens  of  dragons  ! * 

Besides  these  objects  of  terror,  both  true  and  fab- 
ulous, the  old  historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  men- 
tion of  another  monstrous  animal  said  to  infest  this 
golden  region,  and  which  deserves  to  be  cited,  as 
showing  the  imaginary  dangers  with  which  the  act- 
ive minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unexplored 
wilderness  around  them. 

According  to  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had 
occurred  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
a violent  tempest,  or  rather  hurricane,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dobayba,  which  demolished  houses, 
tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  laid  waste  whole  for- 
ests. When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  ventured  to  look  abroad,  they 
found  that  two  monstrous  animals  had  been  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  hurricane.  According  to 
their  accounts,  they  were  not  unlike  the  ancient  har- 
pies, and  one  being  smaller  than  the  other  was  sup- 
posed to  be  its  young.  They  had  the  faces  of  women, 
with  the  claws  and  wings  of  eagles,  and  were  of  such 
prodigious  size  that  the  very  boughs  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  alighted  broke  beneath  them.  They 
would  swoop  down  and  carry  off  a man  as  a hawk 
would  bear  off  a chicken,  flying  with  him  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  tear  him  in 
pieces  and  devour  him.  For  some  time  they  were 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  land,  until  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  killing  the  old  one  by  stratagem,  and 
hanging  her  on  their  long  spears,  bore  her  through 
all  the  towns  to  assuage  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  younger  harpy,  says  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
never  seen  afterwards.! 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true  and  fabulous, 
with  which  the  land  of  Dobayba  was  said  to  abound  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  Indians  had  such  a dread  of  its 
dark  and  dismal  morasses,  that  in  their  journeyings 
they  carefully  avoided  them,  preferring  the  circuitous 
and  rugged  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred,  by 
uiese  dangers,  and  contended  for  the  honour  of  the 
expedition  ; but  Pedrarias  selected  his  rival  for  the 
task,  hoping,  as  has  been  hinted,  that  it  would  in- 
volve him  in  disgrace.  Vasco  Nunez  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  enterprise,  for  his  pride  was  concerned 


in  its  success.  Two  hundred  resolute  men  were 
given  to  him  for  the  purpose ; but  his  satisfaction 
was  diminished  when  he  found  that  Luis  Carrillo,  an 
officer  of  Pedrarias,  who  had  failed  in  a perilous  en- 
terprise, was  associated  with  him  in  the  command. 

Few  particulars  remain  to  us  of  the  events  of  this 
affair.  They  embarked  in  a fleet  of  canoes,  and,  trav- 
ersing the  gulf,  arrived  at  the  river  which  flowed 
down  from  the  region  of  Dobayba.  They  were  not 
destined,  however,  to  achieve  the  enterprise  of  the 
golden  temple.  As  they  were  proceeding  rather 
confidently  and  unguardedly  up  the  river,  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  and  surrounded  by,  an  immense 
swarm  of  canoes,  filled  with  armed  savages,  which 
darted  out  from  lurking  places  along  the  shores. 
Some  of  the  Indians  assailed  them  with  lances,  oth- 
ers with  clouds  of  arrows,  while  some,  plunging  into 
the  water,  endeavoured  to  overturn  their  canoes.  In 
this  way  one-half  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  or 
drowned.  Among  the  number  fell  Luis  Carrillo, 
pierced  through  the  breast  by  an  Indian  lance. 
Vasco  Nunez  himself  was  wounded,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  shore  with  the  residue  of 
his  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him  and  kept  up  a skirmish- 
ing attack,  but  he  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  when 
he  silently  abandoned  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  di- 
rected his  retreat  towards  Darien.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and  dangers  and 
horrors  which  beset  him  and  the  remnant  of  his 
men,  as  they  traversed  rugged  mountains  or  strug- 
gled through  these  fearful  morasses,  of  which  they 
had  heard  such  terrific  tales.  At  length  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Vasco 
Nunez  return  thus  foiled  and  wounded,  and  taunted 
his  adherents  with  their  previous  boastings.  The 
latter,  however,  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Carrillo.  “ Vasco  Nunez,”  said  they,  “ had  al- 
ways absolute  command  in  his  former  enterprises, 
but  in  this  he  has  been  embarrassed  by  an  associate. 
Had  the  expedition  been  confided  to  him  alone,  the 
event  had  been  far  different.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  KING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  VASCO 

NUREZ — ARRIVAL  OF  GARABITO — ARREST  OF 

VASCO  NUREZ — (1515.) 

About  this  time  despatches  arrived  from  Spain 
that  promised  to  give  a new  turn  to  the  fortunes  oi 
Vasco  Nunez  and  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  colony. 
They  were  written  after  the  tidings  of  the  discovery 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  many 
important  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.  In  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Vasco  Nunez,  the  king  expressed  his  high 
sense  of  his  merits  and  services,  and  constituted  him 
Adelantado  of  the  South  Sea,  and  Governor  of  the 
provinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba,  though  subordinate 
to  the  general  command  of  Pedrarias.  A letter  was 
likewise  written  by  the  king  to  Pedrarias,  informing 
him  of  this  appointment,  and  ordering  him  to  con- 
sult Vasco  Nunez  on  all  public  affairs  of  importance. 
This  was  a humiliating  blow  to  the  pride  and  conse- 
quence of  Pedrarias,  but  he  hoped  to  parry  it.  La 
the  mean  time,  as  all  letters  from  Spain  were  first 
delivered  into  his  hands,  he  withheld  that  intended 
for  Vasco  Nunez,  until  he  should  determine  what 
course  of  conduct  to  adopt.  The  latter,  however, 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  as  did  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Darien.  The  prelate  made  loud  com- 
plaints of  this  interruption  of  tire  royal  correspond 
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enre,  which  he  denounced,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as 
an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  an  act 
of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 

Upon  this  the  governor  called  a council  of  his  pub- 
lic officers  ; and,  after  imparting  the  contents  of  his 
letter,  requested  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
investing  Vasco  Nunez  with  the  dignities  thus  granted 
to  him.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Espinosa,  had  left  the 
party  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to  the  gover- 
nor. He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  offices  ought 
in  no  wise  to  be  given  to  Vasco  Nunez,  until  the  king 
should  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  inquest  which 
was  still  going  on  against  him.  In  this  he  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  treasurer  and  the  account- 
ant. The  bishop  replied,  indignantly,  that  it  was 
presumptuous  and  disloyal  in  them  to  dispute  the 
commands  of  the  king,  and  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
wards conscientiously  given  by  him  to  a meritorious 
subject.  In  this  way,  he  added,  they  were  defeating, 
by  their  passions,  the  grateful  intentions  of  their  sov- 
ereign. The  governor  was  overawed  by  the  honest 
warmth  of  the  bishop,  and  professed  to  accord  with 
him  in  opinion.  The  council  lasted  until  midnight ; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles  and  dignities 
should  be  conferred  on  Vasco  Nunez  on  the  following 
day.* 

Pedrarias  and  his  officers  reflected,  however,  that 
if  the  jurisdiction  implied  by  these  titles  were  abso- 
lutely vested  in  Vasco  Nunez,  the  government  of 
Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro  would  virtually  be  re- 
duced to  a trifling  matter ; they  resolved,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a middle  course  ; to  grant  him  the  empty  ti- 
tles, but  to  make  him  give  security  not  to  enter  upon 
the  actual  government  of  the  territories  in  question, 
until  Pedrarias  should  give  him  permission.  The 
bishop  and  Vasco  Nunez  assented  to  this  arrange- 
ment ; satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  securing  the 
titles,  and  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  to  get  do- 
minion over  the  territories.! 

The  new  honours  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  now  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  and  he  was  every  where  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  Adelantado.  His  old  friends 
lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation,  and  new  ad- 
herents flocked  to  his  standard.  Parties  began  to 
form  for  him  and  for  Pedrarias,  for  it  was  deemed 
impossible  they  could  continue  long  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these 
circumstances ; and  he  regarded  the  newly  created 
Adelantado  as  a dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious 
foe.  Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  Andres  Garabito, 
the  agent  of  Vasco  Nunez,  arrived  on  the  coast  in  a 
vessel  which  he  had  procured  at  Cuba,  and  had 
freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  seventy 
resolute  men,  for  the  secret  expedition  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  anchored  six  leagues  from 
the  harbour,  and  sent  word  privately  to  Vasco  Nunez 
of  his  arrival. 

Information  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias, 
that  a mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hov- 
ering on  the  coast,  and  holding  secret  communication 
with  his  rival.  The  suspicious  temper  of  the  gover- 
nor immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  fancied  some 
treasonable  plot  against  his  authority ; his  passions 
mingled  with  his  fears  ; and,  in  the  first  burst  of  his 
fury,  he  ordered  that  Vasco  Nunez  should  be  seized 
and  confined  in  a wooden  cage.  The  Bishop  of 
Darien  interposed  in  time  to  prevent  an  indignity 
which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  expiate.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  passionate  governor,  not  merely 
to  retract  the  order  respecting  the  cage,  but  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  matter  with  coolness  and  deliberation. 


* Oviedo,  part  2,  c.  9.  MS.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  present 
at  this  consultation,  and  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  opinions  given 
on  the  occasion,  which  the  parties  signed  with  their  proper  hands. 
Oviedo,  cart  2,  c.  q.  MS. 


The  result  proved  that  his  suspicions  had  been  erro 
neous  ; and  that  the  armament  had  been  set  on  foot 
without  any  treasonable  intent.  Vasco  Nunez  was 
therefore  set  at  liberty,  after  having  agreed  to  certain 
precautionary  .conditions  ; but  he  remained  cast  down 
in  spirit  and  impoverished  in  fortune,  by  the  harass- 
ing measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  MORALES  AND  PIZARRO  TO  THE 

SHORES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN — THEIR  VISIT 

TO  THE  PEARL  ISLANDS  — THEIR  DISASTROUS 

RETURN  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  intercession,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernor to  go  still  further,  and  to  permit  the  departure 
of  Vasco  Nunez  on  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  however,  was  too  strong 
to  permit  him  to  listen  to  such  counsel.  He  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
anxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  explored, 
which  promised  such  abundant  treasures ; but  he 
feared  to  increase  the  popularity  of  Vasco  Nunez,  by 
adding  such  an  enterprise  to  the  number  of  his 
achievements.  Pedrarias,  therefore,  set  on  foot  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave  the 
command  to  one  of  his  own'  relations,  named  Gaspar 
Morales.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco 
Pizarro,  who  had  already  been  to  those  parts  in  the 
train  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  who  soon  rose  to  impor- 
tance in  the  present  enterprise  by  his  fierce  courage 
and  domineering  genius. 

A brief  notice  of  the  principal  incidents  of  this 
expedition  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present 
narration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the 
isthmus  by  a shorter  and  more  expeditious  route  than 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  Vasco  Nunez,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  at  the  territo- 
ries of  a cacique  named  Tutibra,  by  whom  they  were 
amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object  was  to  visit 
the  Pearl  Islands:  the  cacique,  however,  had  but 
four  canoes,  which  were  insufficient  to  contain  thrir 
whole  party.  One-half  of  their  number,  therefore, 
remained  at  the  village  of  Tutibra,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a captain  named  Penalosa  ; the  residue  em- 
barked in  the  canoes  with  Morales  and  Pizarro. 
After  a stormy  and  perilous  voyage,  they  landed  on 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  they  had  some, 
skirmishing  with  the  natives,  and  thence  made  their 
way  to  the  principal  island  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
which,  from  the  report  of  its  great  pearl  fishery,  Vasco 
Nunez  had  given  the  name  of  Isla  Rica. 

The  cacique  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  invading  the  main  lar.d 
with  fleets  of  canoes,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity.  His  reception  of  the  Spaniards  was 
worthy  of  his  fame.  Four  times  did  he  sally  forth  to 
defend  his  territory,  and  as  often  was  he  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
at  their  ferocious  bloodhounds.  Finding  all  resist- 
ance unavailing,  the  cacique  was  at  length  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  His  prayers  being  granted,  he  re- 
ceived the  conquerors  into  his  habitation,  which  was 
well  built,  and  of  immense  size.  Here  he  brought 
them,  as  a peace-offering,  a basket  curiously  wrought, 
and  filled  with  pearls  of  great  beauty.  Among  these 
were  two  of  extraordinary  size  and  value.  One 
weighed  twenty-five  carats ; the  other  was  of  th-t 
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s?s«  of  a Muscadine  pear,  weighing  upwards  of  three 
drachms,  and  of  oriental  colour  and  lustre.  The 
cacique  considered  himself  more  than  repaid  by  a 
present  of  hatchets,  beads,  and  hawks’-bells  : and,  on 
the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his  joy,  observed;  “ These 
things  I can  turn  to  useful  purpose,  but  of  what  value 
are  those  pearls  to  me  ? ” 

Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious 
ir  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  Morales  and 
? zarro  to  the  summit  of  a wooden  tower,  command- 
ing an  unbounded  prospect.  “ Behold,  before  you,” 
said  he,  “ the  infinite  sea,  which  extends  even  be- 
yond the  sun-beams.  As  to  these  islands  which  lie 
to  the  right  and  left,  they  are  all  subject  to  my  sway. 
They  possess  but  little  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of 
the  sea  around  them  are  full  of  pearls.  Continue  to 
be  my  friends,  and  you  shall  have  as  many  as  you 
desire  ; for  I value  your  friendship  more  than  pearls, 
and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  will  never  forfeit  it.” 

He  then  pointed  to  the  main  land,  where  it  stretch- 
ed towards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  mountain, 
until  the  summit  of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance, 
and  was  scarcely  seen  above  the  watery  horizon.  In 
that  direction,  he  said,  there  lay  a vast  country  of 
inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a mighty  nation. 
He  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  ru- 
mours which  the  Spaniards  had  frequently  heard 
about  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru.  Pizarro  listened 
greedily  to  his  words,  and  while  his  eye  followed  the 
finger  of  the  cacique,  as  it  ranged  along  the  line 
of  shadowy'  coast,  his  daring  mind  kindled  with  the 
thought  of  seeking  this  golden  empire  beyond  the 
waters.* 

Before  leaving  the  island,  the  two  captains  im- 
pressed the  cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the  | 
power  of  the  king  of  Castile,  that  he  agreed  to  be- 
come his  vassal,  and  to  render  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  pearls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  safety  to  the  main 
land,  though  to  a different  place  from  that  where 
they  had  embarked,  Gaspar  Morales  sent  his  rela- 
tion, Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men  in  quest  of 
Penalosa  and  his  companions,  who  had  remained  in 
the  village  of  Tutibra. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  commanders,  this  Penalosa  had  so 
exasperated  the  natives  by  his  misconduct,  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  caciques  along 
the  coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers, 
when  the  party  should  return  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  on  their 
way  in  quest  of  Penalosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  the 
village  of  a cacique  named  Chuchama,  who  was  one 
of  the  conspirators.  They  were  entertained  with 
pretended  hospitality.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
however,  the  house  in  which  they  were  sleeping 
was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  most  of  them  were 
destroyed.  Chuchama  then  prepared  with  his  con- 
federates to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards 
who  remained  with  Morales  and  Pizarro. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  there  was  among  the 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands  a 
cacique  named  Chiruca,  who  was  in  secret'  corre- 
spondence with  the  conspirators.  Some  circum- 
stances in  his  conduct  excited  their  suspicions  ; they 
put  him  to  the  torture  and  drew  from  him  a relation  of 
the  massacre  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack 
with  which  they  were  menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  the 
overwhelming  danger  which  surrounded  them.  Con- 
cealing their  agitation,  however,  they  compelled 
Chiruca  to  send  a message  to  each  of  the  confederate 
caciques,  inviting  him  to  a secret  conference,  under 


pretence  of  giving  him  important  information.  The 
caciques  came  at  the  summons : they  were  thus  taken 
one  by  one  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  put  in 
chains.  Just  at  this  juncture  Penalosa  arrived  with 
the  thirty  men  who  had  remained  with  him  at  Tut i- 
bra.  Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the.'r 
comrades,  who  had  given  them  up  for  lost.  En- 
couraged by,  this  unexpected  reinforcement,  ihfl 
Spaniards  now  attacked  by  surprise  the  main  b id) 
of  confederate  Indians,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  of  their  plot,  and  capture  of  their  caciques, 
were  awaiting  the  return  of  the  latter  in  a stale  of 
negligent  security. 

Pizarro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  at 
daybreak  with  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago  ! 
It  was  a slaughter  rather  than  a battle,  for  the  In- 
dians were  unprepared  for  resistance.  Before  sun- 
rise, seven  hundred  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Return- 
ing from  the  massacre,  the  commanders  doomed  the 
caciques  who  were  in  chains  to  be  tom  in  pieces  by 
the  bloodhounds ; nor  was  even  Chiruca  spared 
from  this  sanguinary  sentence.  Notwithstanding 
this  bloody  revenge,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  com- 
manders was  still  unappeased,  and  they  set  off  to 
surprise  the  village  of  a cacique  named  Bira,  who 
dwelt  cn  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael. 
He  was  famed  for  valour  and  for  cruelty : his  dwell- 
ing was  surrounded  by  the  weapons  and  other  tro- 
phies of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished ; and  he 
was  said  never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  daybreak 
with  fire. and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Biru 
escaped  from  his  burning  habitation,  rallied  his 
people,  kept  up  a galling  fight  throughout  the  great- 
| er  part  of  that  day,  and  handled  the  Spaniards  so 
roughly,  that,  when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they  did 
not  venture  to  pursue  him,  but  returned  right  gladly 
from  his  territory.  According  to  some  of  the  Span- 
ish writers,  the  kingdom  of  Peru  derived  i^s  name 
from  this  warlike  cacique,  through  a blunder  of  the 
early  discoverers  ; the  assertion,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  Spaniards  had  pushed  their  bloody  revenge 
to  an  extreme,  and  were  now  doomed  to  suffer  from 
the  recoil.  In  the  fury  of  their  passions,  they  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  but  a handful  of  men  sur- 
rounded by  savage  nations.  Returning  wearied  and 
disheartened  from  the  battle  with  Biru,  they  were 
waylaid  and  assaulted  by  a host  of  Indians  led  on  by 
the  son  of  Chiruca.  A javelin  from  his  hand  pierced 
one  of  the  Spaniards  through  the  breast  and  came 
out  between  the  shoulders  ; several  others  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  harassed  by 
a galling  fire  kept  up  from  among  rocks  and 
bushes. 

Dismayed  at  the  implacable  vengeance  they  had 
aroused,  the  Spaniards  hastened  to  abandon  these 
hostile  shores  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  back 
to  Darien.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be 
appeased  by  the  mere  departure  of  the  intruders. 
They  followed  them  perseveringly  for  seven  days, 
hanging  on  their  skirts,  and  harassing  them  by  con- 
tinual alarms.  Morales  and  Pizarro,  seeing  tne 
obstinacy  of  their  pursuit,  endeavoured  to  gain  a 
march  upon  them  by  stratagem.  Making  large 
fires  as  usual  one  night  about  the  place  of  their 
encampment,  they  left  them  burning  to  deceive  the 
enemy  while  they  made  a rapid  retreat.  Among 
their  number  was  one  poor  fellow  named  Velasquez 
who  was  so  grievously  wounded  that  he  could  r.ot 
walk.  Unable  to  accompany  his  countrymen  in 
their  flight,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  merciless 
hands  of  the  savages,  he  determined  to  hang  him- 
! self,  npr  could  the  prayers  and  even  tears  of  his 
comrades  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 


• Herrera,  i.  a.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  P.  Martyr,  d.  3.  c.  x. 
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The  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was 
unavailing.  Their  retreat  was  perceived,  and  at 
daybreak,  to  their  dismay,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  three  squadrons  of  savages.  Unable, 
in  their  haggard  state,  to  make  head  against  so 
many  foes,  they  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the 
defensive,  some  watching  while  others  reposed.  At 
r.ight  they  lit  their  fires  and  again  attempted  to 
make  a secret  retreat.  The  Indians,  however,  were 
as  usual  on  their  traces,  and  wounded  several  with 
arrows.  Thus  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniard-s 
became  desperate,  and  fought  like  madmen,  rushing 
upon  the  very  darts  of  the  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless 
expedient  to  retard  his  pursuers.  He  caused  several 
Ionian  prisoners  to  be  slain,  hoping  that  their  friends 
would  stop  to  lament  over  them  ; but  the  sight  of 
their  mangled  bodies  only  increased  the  fury  of  the 
savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit. 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  hunted  in  this 
manner  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps 
and  fens,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither,  and  re- 
turning upon  their  steps,  until,  to  their  dismay,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  very  place  where,  several 
days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
three  squadrons. 

Many  now  began  to  despair  of  ever  escaping  with 
life  from  this  trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with 
deadly  foes.  It  was  with  difficulty  their  commanders 
could  rally  their  spirits,  and  encourage  them  to  per- 
severe. Entering  a thick  forest  they  were  again  as- 
sailed by  a band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and  fury 
gave  them  strength : they  fought  like  wild  beasts 
rather  than  like  men,  and  routed  the  foe  with  dread- 
ful carnage.  They  had  hoped  to  gain  a breathing 
time  by  this  victory,  but  a new  distress  attended 
them.  They  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep  and 
dismal  marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts,  and 
in  which  the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated. 
For  a whole  day  they  toiled  through  brake  and 
bramble,  and  miry  fen,  with  the  water  reaching  to 
their  girdles.  At  length  they  extricated  themselves 
from  the  swamp,  and  arrived  at  the  sea  shore.  The 
tide  was  out,  but  was  about  to  return,  and  on  this 
coast  it  rises  rapidly  to  a great  height.  Fearing  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  surf,  they  hastened  to 
climb  a rock  out  of  reach  of  the  swelling  waters. 
Here  they  threw  themselves  on  the  earth,  panting 
with  fatigue  and  abandoned  to  despair.  A savage 
wilderness  filled  with  still  more  savage  foes,  was  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  the  roaring  sea.  How  were 
they  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  surrounding 
perils  ? While  reflecting  .on  their  desperate  situation, 
they  heard  the  voices  of  Indians.  On  looking  cau- 
tiously round,  they  beheld  four  canoes  entering  a 
neighbouring  creek.  A party  was  immediately  des- 
patched who  came  upon  the  savages  by  surprise, 
drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  seized  upon  the 
cai.oes.  In  these  frail  barks  the  Spaniards  escaped 
from  their  perilous  neighbourhood,  and,  traversing 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  landed  in  a less  hostile  part, 
from  whence  they  set  out  a second  time,  across  the 
mountains. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  other  hardships  they 
endured,  and  their  further  conflicts  with  the  Indians  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  after  a series  of  almost  incredible 
sufferings  and  disasters,  they  at  length  arrived 
m a battered  and  emaciated  condition  at  Darien. 
Throughout  all  their  toils  and  troubles,  however, 
they  had  managed  to  preserve  a part  of  the  treasure 
they  had  gained  in  the  islands ; especially  the  pearls 
given  them  by  the  cacique  of  Isla  Rica.  These  were 
objects  of  universal  admiration.  One  of  them  was 
put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  by  Pedrarias,  and 
was  afterwards  presented  by  his  wife  Dona  Isabella 


de  Bobadilla  to  the  Empress,  who,  in  return,  gave 
her  four  thousand  ducats.* 

Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the 
sight  of  these  pearls  and  the  reputed  wealth  of  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  the  kingdoms  on  its 
borders,  made  far  greater  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  than  the  tale  told  bv  the  adventurers  of  all  the 
horrors  they  had  past ; and  every  one  was  eag  :r  tf 
seek  these  wealthy  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

UNFORTUNATE  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

OF  PEDRARIAS — MATRIMONIAL  COMPACT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  GOVERNOR  AND  VASCO  NUftEZ. 

In  narrating  the. preceding  expedition  of  Morales 
atjd  Pizarro,  we  have  been  tempted  into  what  may 
almost  be  deemed  an  episode,  though  it  serves  to 
place  in  a proper  light  the  lurking  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of  Vasco  Nunez 
to  the  same  regions,  and  his  superior  prudence  and 
management  in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  narrative,  however,  to  record  the  general 
events  of  the  colony  under  the  administration  of 
Don  Pedrarias  Davila.  We  refrain,  therefore,  from 
detailing  various  expeditions  set  on  foot  by  him  to 
explore  and  subjugate  the  surrounding  country  ; and 
which,  being  ignorantly  or  rashly  conducted,  too 
often  ended  in  misfortune  and  disgrace.  One  of 
these  was  to  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold  was 
supposed  to  be  taken  in  the  rivers  in  nets;  and 
where  the  Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook  to  invade 
the  sepulchres.  A captain  named  Francisco  Becena 
penetrated  into  this  country  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and 
provided  with  three  pieces  of  artillery ; but  neither 
the  commander  nor  any  of  his  men  returned.  An 
Indian  boy  who  accompanied  them  was  the  only  one 
who  escaped,  and  told  the  dismal  tale  of  their  having 
fallen  victims  to  the  assaults  and  stratagems  and 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Another  band  was  defeated  by  Tubanama,  the 
ferocious  cacique  of  the  mountains,  who  bore  as  ban- 
ners the  bloody  shirts  of  the  Spaniards  he  had  slain 
in  former  battles.  In  fine,  the  colony  became  so 
weakened  by  these  repeated  losses,  and  the  savages 
so  emboldened  by  success,  that  the  latter  beleaguered 
it  with  their  forces,  harassed  it  by  assaults  and  am- 
buscades, and  reduced  it  to  great  extremity.  Such 
was  the  alarm  in  Darien,  says  the  Bishop  Las  Casas, 
that  the  people  feared  to  be  burnt  in  their  houses. 
They  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  the  mountains,  the 
plains,  and  the  very  branches  of  the  trees.  Their 
imaginations  were  infected  by  their  fears.  If  they 
looked  toward  the  land,  the  long,  waving  grass  ol  the 
savannahs  appeared  to  them  to  be  moving  hosts  of 
Indians.  If  they  looked  towards  the  sea,  they  fancied 
they  beheld  fleets  of  canoes  in  the  distance.  Pedra- 
rias endeavoured  to  prevent  all  rumours  from  abroad 
that  might  increase  this  fevered  state  of  alarm  ; at 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  smelting-house  to  be 
closed,  which  was  never  done  but  in  time  of  war. 
This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop,  who 
caused  prayers  to  be'put  up,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  to 
avert  the  impending  calamities. 

While  Pedrarias  was  harassed  and  perplexid  by 
these  complicated  evils,  he  was  haunted  by  continual 
apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  Vasco 
Nunez.  He  knew  him  to  be  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  befriended  by  the  Bishop  ; and  he  had  received 
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proofs  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by 
the  king.  He  knew  also  that  representations  had 
been  sent  home  by  him  and  his  partisans,  of  the  evils 
and  abuses  of  the  colony  under  the  present  rule,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  a more  active  and  efficient  gov- 
ernor. He  dreaded  lest  these  representations  should 
ultimately  succeed;  that  he  should  be’undermined 
in  the  royal  favour,  and  Vasco  Nunez  be  elevated 
upon  his  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  uneasy  state  of 
the  governor’s  mind,  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
his  apprehensions,  to  effect  that  reconciliation  which 
he  had  sought  in  vain  to  produce  through  more 
generous  motives.  He  represented  to  him  that  his 
treatment  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  must  eventually  draw  on  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  “ But  why  persist,” 
added  he,  “ in  driving  a man  to  become  your  dead- 
liest enemy,  whom  you  may  grapple  to  your  side  as 
your  firmest  friend  ? You  have  several  daughters — 
give  him  one  in  marriage  ; you  will  then  have  for  a 
son-in-law  a man  of  merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a 
hidalgo  by  birth,  and  a favourite  of  the  king.  You 
are  advanced  in  life  and  infirm  ; he  is  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  days,  and  possessed  of  great  activ- 
ity. You  can  make  him  your  lieutenant ; and  while 
you  repose  from  your  toils,  he  can  carry  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  enterprise;  and 
all  his  achievements  will  redound  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  family  and  the  splendour  of  your  ad- 
ministration.” 

The  governor  and  his  lady  were  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bishop  and  readily  listened  to  his  sug- 
gestions; and  Vasco  Nunez  was  but  too  happy  to 
effect  a reconciliation  on  such  flattering  terms. 
Written  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  ex- 
changed, contracting  a marriage  between  him  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias.  The  young  lady 
was  then  in  Spain,  but  was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  on  her  arrival  at 
Darien. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  his  office  of  peace-maker,  and 
settled,  as  he  supposed,  all  feuds  and  jealousies  on 
the  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  family  alliance, 
the  worthy  bishop  departed  shortly  afterwards  for 

Spain. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

VASCO  NUftEZ  TRANSPORTS  SHIPS  ACROSS  THE 

MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.— (i  516.) 

Behold  Vasco  Nunez  once  more  in  the  nigh 
career  of  prosperity  ! His  most  implacable  enemy 
had  suddenly  been  converted  into  his  dearest  friend  ; 
for  the  governor,  now  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
his  son-in-law,  loaded  him  with  favours.  Above  all, 
he  authorized  him  to  build  brigantines  and  make  alb 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  long-desired  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  place 
appointed  for  these  purposes  was  the  port  of  Careta, 
situated  to  the  west  of  Darien ; from  whence  there 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  convenient  route  across 
the  mountains.  A town  called  Ada  had  been  found- 
ed at  this  port ; and  the  fortress  was  already  erected, 
of  which  Lope  de  Olano  was  Alcalde  ; Vasco  Nunez 
was  now  empowered  to  continue  the  building  of  the 
town.  Two  hundred  men  were  placed  under  his 
command  to  aid  him  in  carrying  his  plans  into  exe- 
cution, and  a sum  of  money  was  advanced  to  him 
out  of  the  royal  treasury.  His  supply  of  funds,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient;  but  he  received  assistance 
from  a private  source.  There  was  a notary  at  Darien, 
named  Hernando  de  Arguello,  a man  of  some  con- 


sequence in  the  community,  and  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  furious  opponents  of  the  unfortunate 
Nicuesa.  He  had  amassed  considerable  property, 
and  now  embarked  a great  part  of  it  in  the  proposed 
enterprise,  on  condition.no  doubt,  of  sharing  largely 
in  its  anticipated  profits. 

On  arriving  at  Ada,  Vasco  Nunez  set  to  woik  to 
prepare  the  materials  of  four  brigantines  that  were 
to  be  launched  into  the  South  Sea.  The  timber  wa9 
felled  on  the  Atlantic  seaboai  1 ; and  was  then,  with 
the  anchors  and  rigging,  transported  across  the  lofty 
ridge,  of  mountains  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Isth- 
mus. Several  Spaniards,  thirty  Negroes,  and  a great 
number  of  Indians  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  no  other  roads  but  Indian  paths,  strag- 
gling through  almost  impervious  forests,  across  tor- 
rents, and  up  rugged  defiles,  broken  by  rocks  and 
precipices.  In  this  w ly  they  toiled  like  ants  up  the 
mountains,  with  their  ponderous  burthens,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  a tropical  sun.  Many  of  the  poor 
Indians  sank  by  the  way  and  perished  under  this 
stupendous  task.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  be- 
ing of  hardier  constitutions,  were  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  incredible  hardships  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountains  a house 
had  been  provided  for  their  temporary  repose.  After 
remaining  here  a little  time  to  refresh  themselves 
and  gain  new  strength,  they  renewed  their  labours, 
descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  until 
they  reached  the  navigable  part  of  a river,  which 
they  called  the  Balsas,  and  which  flowed  into  the 
Pacific. 

Much  time  and  trouble  and  many  lives  were  ex- 
pended on  this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had 
transported  to  the  river  sufficient  timber  for  two 
brigantines  ; while  the  timber  for  the  other  two,  and 
the  rigging  and  munitions  for  the  whole,  yet  re- 
mained to  be  brought.  To  add  to  their  difficulties, 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  work  upon  the  timber  be- 
fore they  discovered  that  it  was  totally  useless,  being 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  worms  from  having 
been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  begin  anew,  and  fell  trees  on 
the  border  of  the  river. 

Vasco  Nufiez  maintained  his  patience  and  perse- 
verance, and  displayed  admirable  management  under 
these  delays  aad  difficulties.  Their  supply  of  food 
being  scanty,  he  divided  his  people,  Spaniards, 
Negroes,  and  Indians,  into  three  bands  ; one  was  tc 
cut  and  saw  the  wood,  another  to  bring  the  rigging 
and  iron-work  from  Acla,  which  was  twenty-two 
leagues  distant ; and  the  third  to  forage  the  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provisions. 

Scarcely  was  the  timber  felled  and  shaped  for  use 
when  the  rains  set  in,  and  the  riv-.r  swelled  and  over- 
flowed its  banks  so  suddenly,  that  the  workmen 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives  by  clambering  into 
the  trees ; while  the  wood  on  which  they  had  been 
working  was  either  buried  in  sand  or  slime,  or 
swept  away  by  the  raging  torrent.  Famine  was  soon 
added  to  their  other  distresses.  The  foraging  party 
was  absent  and  did  not  return  with  food ; and  the 
swelling  of  the  river  cut  them  off  from  that  part  of 
the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  their  sup- 
plies. They  were  reduced,  therefore,  to  such  scar- 
city, as  to  be  fain  to  assuage  their  hunger  with  such 
roots  as  they  could  gather  in  the  forests. 

In  this  extremity  the  Indians  bethought  themselves 
of  one  of  their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plung- 
ing into  the  river  they  fastened  a number  of  logs  to- 
gether with  withes,  and  connected  them  with  the  op- 
posite bank,  so  as  to  make  a floating  bridge.  On 
this  a party  of  the  Spaniards  crossed  with  great 
difficulty  and  peril,  from  the  violence  'of  the  curient, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  bridge,  which  often  sank 
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beneath  them  until  the  water  rose  above  their  girdles. 
On  being  safely  landed,  they  foraged  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  procured  a supply  of  provisions  sufficient 
for  the  present  emergency. 

When  the  river  subsided  the  workmen  again  re- 
sumed their  labours ; a number  of  recruits  arrived 
from  Acla,  bringing  various  supplies,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  enterprise  was  pressed  with  redoubled 
ardour,  until,  at  length,  after  a series  of  incredible 
toils  and  hardships,  Vasco  Nunez  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  behold  two  of  his  brigantines  floating  on  the 
river  Balsas.  As  soon  as  they  could  be  equipped 
for  sea,  he  embarked  in  them  with  as  many  Span- 
iards as  they  could  carry;  and,  issuing  forth  from 
the  river,  launched  triumphantly  on  the  great  ocean 
he  had  discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  in- 
trepid adventurer,  and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for 
all  his  sufferings  when  he  first  spread  a sail  upon 
that  untraversed  ocean  and  felt  that  the  range  of  an 
unknown  world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish 
discoveries  of  the  western  hemisphere  that  make  us 
pause  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  men  who  conducted  them  and  the  ap- 
palling difficulties  surmounted  by  their  courage  and 
perseverance.  We  know  few  instances,  however, 
more  striking  than  this  piecemeal  transportation 
across  the  mountains  of  Darien  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean ships  that  ploughed  the  waves  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  we  can  readily  excuse  the  boast  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian writers  when  they  exclaim  “ that  none  but 
Spaniards  could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  no  commander  in  the  new 
world  but  Vasco  Nunez  could  have  conducted  it  to 
a successful  issue.”* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CRUISE  OF  VASCO  NUftEZ  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
SEA — RUMOURS  FROM  ACLA. 

The  first  cruise  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  to  the  group 
of  Pearl  islands,  on  the  principal  one  of  which  he 
disembarked  the  greater  part  of  his  crews,  and  des- 
patched the  brigantines  to  the  main  land  to  bring 
off  the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to  construct 
the  other  two  vessels  of  his  proposed  squadron  at 
this  island.  During  the  absence  of  the  brigantines 
he  ranged  the  island  with  his  men  to  collect  provis- 
ions and  to  establish  a complete  sway  over  the  na- 
tives. On  the  return  of  his  vessels,  and  while  prep- 
arations were  making  for  the  building  of  the  oth- 
ers, he  embarked  with  a hundred  men  and  departed 
on  a reconnoitering  cruise  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  region  pointed  out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding 
in  riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  the  mariners  were  filled  with 
apprehension  at  beholding  a great  number  of 
whales,  which  resembled  a reef  of  rocks  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  sea  and  lashed  by  breakers.  In  an 
unknown  ocean  like  this  every  unusual  object  is  apt 
to  inspire  alarm.  The  seamen  feared  to  approach 
these  fancied  dangers  in  the  dark;  Vasco  Nunez 
anchored,  therefore,  for  the  night  under  a point  of 
land,  intending  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  on 
the  following  day.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
however,  the  wind  had  changed  and  was  contrary  ; 
whereupon  he  altered  his  course  and  thus  aban- 
doned a cruise,  which,  if  persevered  in,  night  have 


terminated  in  the  discovery  of  Peru  ! Steering  for 
the  main  land,  he  anchored  on  that  part  ot  the  coast 
governed  by  the-»cacique  Chuchama,  who  had  mas- 
sacred Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions  when 
reposing  in  his  village.  Here  landing  with  his  men,  1 
Vasco  Nufiez  came  suddenly  upon  the  dwelling  of  ' 
the  cacique.  The  Indians  sallied  forth  to  defend 
their  homes,  but  were  routed  with  great  loss ; and 
ample  vengeance  was  taken  upon  them  for  their  out- 
rage upon  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Having  thus 
avenged  the  death  of  his  countrymen,  Vasco  Nufiez 
re-embarked  and  returned  to  Isla  Rica. 

He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  complete  the 
building  of  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  Acla 
to  bring  the  necessary  stores  and  rigging  across  the 
mountains.  While  thus  occupied,  a rumour  reached 
him  that  a new  governor  named  Lope  de  Sosa  was 
coming  oup  from  Spain  to  supersede  Pedrarias. 
Vasco  Nunez  was  troubled  at  these  tidings.  A new 
governor  would  be  likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or 
to  have  new  favourites.  He  feared,  therefore,  that 
some  order  might  come  to  suspend  or  embarrass 
his  expedition,  or  that  the  command  of  it  might  be 
given  to  another.  In  his  perplexity  he  held  a con- 
sultation with  several  of  his  confidential  officers. 

After  somer  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  them 
that  a trusty  and  intelligent  person  should  be  sent 
as  a scout  to  Acla  under  pretence  of  procuring  mu- 
nitions for  the  ships.  Should  he  find  Pedrarias  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he  was  to  ac- 
count to  him  for  the  delay  of  the  expedition  ; to  re- 
quest that  the  time  allotted  to  it  might  be  extended, 
and  to  request  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Should 
he  find,  however,  that  a new  governor  was  actually 
arrived,  he  was  to  return  immediately  with  the  tid- 
ings. In  such  case  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  sea  be- 
fore  any  contrary  orders  could  arrive,  trusting  event- 
ually to  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  of  zeal  and 
good  intentions. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RECONNOITERING  EXPEDITION  OF  GARABITO — 
STRATAGEM  OF  PEDRARIAS  TO  ENTRAP  VASCAJ 
NUNEZ 

The  person  entrusted  with  the  reconnoitering  ex- 
pedition to  Acla  was  Andres  Garabito,  in  whose 
fidelity  and  discretion  Vasco  Nunez  had  implicit  con- 
fidence. His  confidence  was  destined  to  be  fatally 
deceived.  According  to  the  assertions  of  contem- 
poraries, this  Garabito  cherished  a secret  and  vindic- 
tive enmity  against  his  commander,  arising  from  a 
simple  but  a natural  cause.  Vasco  Nunez  had  con- 
tinued to  have  a fondness  for  the  Indian  damsel, 
daughter  of  the  cacique  Careta,  whom  he  had  received 
from  her  father  as  a pledge  of  amity.  Some  dispute 
arose  concerning  her  on  one  occasion  between  him 
and  Garabito,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  * 
himself  in  severe  and  galling  language.  Garabito 
was  deeply  mortified  at  some  of  his  expressions,  and,  < 
being  of  a malignant  spirit,  determinedon  a dastardly 
revenge.  He  wrote  privately  to  Pedrarias  assuring 
him  that  Vasco  Nunez  had  no  intention  of  solemniz- 
ing his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  being  completely 
under  the  influence  of  an  Indian  paramour ; that  he 
made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias  merely  to 
further  his  own  selfish  views,  intending,  as  soon  as 
his  ships  Were  ready,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance,  and 
to  put  to  sea  as  an  independent  commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  im- 
mediately after  the  last  departure  of  Vasco  Nunez 
from  Acla.  Its  effects  upon  the  proud  and  jealous 


* Hen-era,  d.  2. 1.  ii.  c.  11. 
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spirit  of  the  governor  may  easily  be  conceived.  All 
his  former  suspicions  were  immediately  revived. 
Thin  acquired  strength  during  a long  interval  that 
elapsed  without  tidings  being  received  from  the  ex- 
pedition. There  were  designing  and  prejudiced  per- 
sons at  hand  who  perceived  and  quickened  these 
jealous  feelings  of  the  governor.  Among- these  was 
the  Bachelor  Corral,  who  cherished  a deep  grudge 
against  Vasco  Nunez  for  having  once  thrown  him 
info  prison  for  his  factious  conduct ; and  Alonzo  de 
la  Puente,  the  royal  treasurer,  whom  Vasco  Nunez 
had  affronted  by  demanding  the  re-payment  of  a 
loan.  Such  was  the  tempest  that  was  gradually 
gathering  in  the  factious  little  colony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  much 
confirmation  to  the  charge  of  perfidy  that  has  been 
advanced  against  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Ada  he 
found  that  Pedrarias  remained  in  possession  of  the 
government ; for  his  intended  successor  had  died  in 
the  very  harbour.  The  conduct  and  conversation 
of  Garabito  was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicions ; he  was 
arrested,  and  his  papers  and  letters  were  sent  to 
Pedrarias.  When  examined  he  readily  suffered  him- 
self to  be  wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment 
and  promises  of  pardon,  and  revealed  all  that  he  knew, 
and  declared  still  more  that  he  suspected  and  sur- 
mised, of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizure  of  his  let- 
ters, produced  a great  agitation  at  Darien.  It  was 
considered  a revival  of  the  ancient  animosity  between 
the  governor  and  Vasco  Nunez,  and  the  friends  of 
the  latter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Arguello  especially,  was  in  great 
alarm.  Pie  had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in 
the  expedition,  and  the  failure  of  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco  Nunez,  informing  him 
of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and  urging  him  to 
p:  t to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  protected  at 
all  events,  he  said,  by  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  at  San 
Domingo,  who  were  at  that  time  all-powerful  in  the 
new  world,  and  who  regarded  his  expedition  as  cal- 
culate-1 to  promote  the  glory  of  God  as  well  as  the 
dominion  of  the  king.*  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Pedrarias,  and  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of 
a dangerous  plot  against  his  authority.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  Arguello  to  be  arrested  ; and  now 
devised  means  to  get  Vasco  Nunez  within  his  power. 
While  the  latter  remained  on  the  shores  of  the  South 
Sea  with  his  brigantines  and  his  band  of  hearty  and 
devoted  followers,  Pedrarias  knew  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  take  him  by  force.  Dissem- 
bling his  suspicions  and  intentions,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  the  most  amicable  terms,  requesting  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  Acla,  as  he  wished  to  hold 
a conference  with  him  about  the  impending  expedi- 
tion. Fearing,  however,  that  Vasco  Nunez  might 
suspect  his  motives  and  refuse*  to  comply,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  Francisco  Pizarro  to  muster 
all  the  armed  force  he  could  collect,  and  to  seek  and 
arrest  his  late  patron  and  commander  wherever  he 
might  be  found. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of 
Arguello,  and  by  the  general  violence  of  Pedrarias, 
that,  though  Vasco  Nunez  was  a favourite  with  the 
grc  at  mass  of  the  people,  no  one  ventured  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger  that  attended  his  return  to  Acla. 


•Inconsequence  of  the  eloquent  representations  made  to  the 
Spanish  Government  by  the  venerable  I.as  Casas,  of  the  cruel 
prongs  and  oppressions  practised  upon  the  Indians  in  tFfe  colonies, 
the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  1516,  sent  out  three  Jeronimite  Friars, 
cl;  ,>sen  for  their  zeal  and  abilities,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  in- 
quire into  and  remedy  all  abuses,  and  to  take  all  proper  measures 
for  the  good  government,  religious  instruction,  and  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  natives.  The  exercise  of  their  powers  at  San  Do- 
eiingo  made  a great  sensation  in  the  new  world,  and,  for  a time, 
nad  a beneficial  effect  in  checking  the  oppressive  .and  licentious 
conduct  of  the  colonists. 

VOI,.  II.— 23. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

VASCO  NUftEZ  AND  THE  ASTROLOGER — HIS  K®- 
TURN  TO  ACLA. 

The  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  ol  the 
fortunes  of  Vasco  Nunez,  record  an  anecdote  which 
is  worthy  of  being  cited,  as  characteristic  of  the 
people  and  the  age.  Among  the  motley  crowd  of 
adventurers  lured  across  the  ocean  by  the  reputed 
wealth  and  wonders  of  the  new  world,  was  an  Italian 
astrologer,  a native  of  Venice,  named  Micer  Codro. 
At  the  time  that  Vasco  Nunez  held  supreme  sway  at 
Darien,  this  reader  of  the  stars  had  cast  his  horo- 
scope, and  pretended  to  foretell  his  destiny.  Point- 
ing one  night  to  a certain  star,  he  assured  him  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  should  behold  that  star  in 
a part  of  the  heavens  which  he  designated,  his  life 
would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy ; but  should  he 
survive  this  year  of  peril,  he  would  become  the 
richest  and  most  renowned  captain  throughout  the 
Indies. 

Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this 
prediction  was  made ; yet,  that  it  still  dwelt  in  the 
mind  of  Vasco  Nunez,  was  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  While  waiting  the  return  of  his 
messenger,  Garabito,  he  was  on  the  shore  of  Isla 
Rica  one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  some  of 
his  officers,  when,  regarding  the  heavens,  he  beheld 
the  fated  star  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  firmament 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  Italian  astrologer 
Turning  to  his  companions,  with  a smile,  “ Behold, 
said  he,  “ the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  in  sooth- 
sayers, and,  above  all,  in  such  an  astrologer  as 
Micer  Codro  ! According  to  his  prophecy,  I should 
now  be  in  imminent  peril  of  my  life  ; yet,  here  I am, 
within  reach  of  all  my  wishes  ; sound  in  health,  with 
four  brigantines  and  three  hundred  men  at  my  com- 
mand, and  on  the  point  of  exploring  this  great  south- 
ern ocean.” 

At  this  fated  juncture,  says  the  chroniclers,  arrived 
the  hypocritical  letter  of  Pedrarias,  inviting  him  to 
an  interview  at  Acla  I The  discreet  reader  will  de- 
cide for  himself  what  credit  to  give  to  this  anecdote, 
or  rather  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  little  traits 
of  coincidence  gratuitously  added  tc  the  original 
fact  by  writers  who  delight  in  the  marvellous.  The 
tenor  of  this  letter  awakened  no  suspicion  in  the 
breast  of  Vasco  Nunez,  who  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  amity  of  the  governor  as  his  intended 
father-in-law,  and  appears  to  have  been  unconscious 
of  any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  that  could  warrant 
hostility.  Leaving  his  ships  in  command  of  Francisco 
Companon,  he  departed  immediately  to  meet  the 
governor  at  Acla,  unattended  by  any  armed  force. 

The  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter  main- 
tained at  first  a cautious  silence  as  to  the  events 
which  had  transpired  at  Darien.  They  were  gradu- 
ally won,  however,  by  the  frank  and  genial  manners 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  grieved  to  see  so  gallant  a 
soldier  hurrying  into  the  snare.  Having  crossed  the 
mountains  and  drawn  near  to  Acla,  their  kind  feel- 
ings got  the  better  of  their  caution,  and  they  reveal- 
ed the  true  nature  of  their  errand,  and  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Pedrarias.  Vasco  Nufiez  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  recital ; but,  being  uncon- 
scious, it  is  said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could 
scarcely  credit  this  sudden  hostility  in  a man  who  had 
but  recently  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  imagined  the  whole  to  be  some  groundless  jeal- 
ousy which  his  own  appearance  would  dispel,  and 
accordingly  continued  on  his  journey.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a band 
of  armed  men,  led  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter 
stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  ancient  commander. 
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Vasco  Nufiez  paused  for  a moment,  and  regarded  him 
with  a look  of  reproachful  astonishment.  “ How  is 
tais,  Francisco  ? ” exclaimed  he.  “ Is  this  the  way  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive  me  ? ” Offering 
n<r  further  remonstrance,  he  suffered  himself  quietly 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his  former  adherent,  and 
Conducted  in  chains  to  Acla.  Here  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Bartolome  Hurtado,  once  his  favour- 
ite officer,  was  sent  to  take  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TRIAL  OF  VASCO  NU$EZ. 

Don  Pedrarias  concealed  his  exultation  at  the 
success  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared 
his  generous  and  confiding  rival.  He  even  visited 
him  in  prison,  and  pretended  deep  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  treat  him  with  this  temporary  rigour,  at- 
tributing it  entirely  to  certain  accusations  lodged 
against  him  by  the  Treasurer  Alonzo  de  la  Puente, 
which  his  official  situation  compelled  him  to  notice 
and  investigate. 

“ Be  not  afflicted,  however,  my  son  ! ” said  the 
hypocrite,  “ an  investigation  will,  doubtless,  not 
merely  establish  your  innocence,  but  serve  to  render 
your  zeal  and  loyalty  towards  your  sovereign  still 
more  conspicuous.” 

While  Pedrarias  assumed  this  soothing  tone  to- 
wards his  prisoner,  he  urged  the  Alcalde  Mayor 
Espinosa  to  proceed  against  him  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a treasonable 
conspiracy  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and 
to  assume  an  independent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  was  principally  supported  by  the  con- 
fessions of  Andres  Garabito.  The  evidence  is  also 
cited  of  a soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night  near 
the  quarters  of  Vasco  Nunez  on  Isla  Rica,  and  who, 
being  driven  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  overheard  a conversation  between 
that  commander  and  certain  of  his  officers,  wherein 
they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  with  the  squadron  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  set  the  governor  at  defiance. 
This  testimony,  according  to  Las  Casas,  arose  from 
a misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  sentinel,  who 
only  heard  a portion  of  their  conversation,  relating 
to  their  intention  of  sailing  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, in  case  a new  governor  should  arrive  to  super- 
sede Pedrarias. 

The  governor  in  the  mean  time  informed  himself 
from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and,  considering  the  evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  his  personal  hostility,  he  now  paid 
another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and,  throwing  off  all  af- 
fectation of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most 
passionate  manner. 

“Hitherto,”  said  he,  “ I have  treated  you  as  a son, 
because  I thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and  to  me  as 
his  representative  ; but  as  I find  you  have  meditated 
rebellion  against  the  crown  of  Castile,  I cast  you  off 
tvcm  my  affections,  and  shall  henceforth  treat  you  as 
an  enemy.” 

Vasco  Nunez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and 
appealed  to  ‘he  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as 
a proof  of  innocence.  “ Had  I been  conscious  of  my 
guilt,”  said  he,  “ what  could  have  induced  me  to 
come  here  and  put  myself  into  your  hands  ? Had  I 
meditated  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  from  carry- 
ing it  into  effect  ? I had  four  ships  ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command, 
and  an  open  sea  before  me.  What  had  I to  do  but 
to  SDread  sail  and  press  forward  ? There  was  no 


doubt  of  finding  a land,  whether  rich  or  poor,  suffi 
cient  for  me  and  mine,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  youi 
control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I 
came  here  promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  re- 
ward is  slander,  indignity,  and  chains  ! ” 

The  noble  and' Ingenuous  appeal  of  Vasco  Nune* 
had  no  effect  on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  gc  r- 
ernor ; on  the  contrary',  he  was  but  the  more  exas- 
perated against  his  prisoner,  a.  d ordered  that  his 
irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased 
eagerness.  Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old 
i nquest  into  his  conduct  as  governor,  which  had  re- 
mained suspended  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and 
he  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
the  Bachelor  Enciso.  and  with  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Nicuesa. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charges,  the  trial  went 
on  slowly,  with  frequent  delays ; for  the  Alcalde 
Mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  relish  for  the  task  assigned  him,  and  to  have 
needed  frequent  spurring  from  the  eager  and  passion- 
ate governor.  He  probably  considered  the  accused 
as  technically  guilty,  though  innocent  of  all  intention- 
al rebellion,  but  was  ordered  to  decide  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  He  therefore  at  length 
gave  a reluctant  verdict  against  Vasco  Nunez,  but 
recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  great 
services,  or  entreated  that,  at  least,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal.  “ No  ! ” said  the  unrelenting  Pedra- 
rias. “ If  he  has  merited  death,  let  him  suffer  death  ! ” 
He  accordingly  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded.  The 
same  sentence  was  passed  upon  several  of  his  officers 
who  were  implicated  in  his  alleged  conspiracy  ; among 
these  was  Hernando  de  Arguello,  who  had  written 
the  letter  to  Vasco  Nunez,  informing  him  of  the  arrest 
of  his  messenger,  and  advising  him  to  put  to  sea,  with- 
out heeding  the  hostility  of 'Pedrarias.  As  to  the 
perfidious  informer  Garabito,  he  was  pardoned  and 
set  at  liberty. 

In  considering  this  case,  as  far  as  we  are  enab'jd, 
from  the  imperfect  testimony  that  remains  on  record, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  one  where  passion  and 
self-interest  interfered  with  the  pure  administration 
of  justice.  Pedrarias  had  always  considered  Vasco 
Nunez  as  a dangerous  rival,  and,  though  his  jealousy 
had  been  for  some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as 
an  intended  son-in-law,  it  was  revived  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  intended  to  evade  his  alliance,  and  tc. 
dispute  his  authority.  His  exasperated  feelings  hur- 
ried him  too  far  to  retreat,  and,  having  loaded  his 
prisoner  with  chains  and  indignities,  his  death  be- 
came indispensable  to  his  own  security. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  ff  was 
the  fixed  intention  of  Vasco  Nunez,  after  he  had  once 
succeeded  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of  transport- 
ing his  ships  across  the  mountains,  to  suffer  no  ca- 
pricious order  from  Pedrarias,  or  any  other  governor, 
to  defeat  the  enterprise  which  he  had  so  long  meditated, 
and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  prepared.  It  is 
probable  he  may  have  expressed  such  general  deter- 
mination in  the  hearing  of  Garabito  and  of  others  of 
his  companions.  We  can  find  ample  excuse  for  such 
a resolution  in  his  consciousness  of  his  own  deserts  ; 
his  experience  of  past  hindrances  to  his  expedition, 
aris.ng  from  the  jealousy  of  others;  his  feeling  of 
some  degree  of  authority,  from  his  office  of  Adelan- 
tado  ; and  his  knowledge  of  the  favourable  disposi- 
tion and  kind  intentions  of  his  sovereign  towards 
him.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  the  senseless  idea 
of  rebelling  against  the  crown  ; and  suggest  these 
considerations  in  palliation  of  any  meditated  disobe- 
dience of  Pedrarias,  should  such  a charge  be  supposed 
to  have  been  substantiated 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

\ 

EXECUTION  OF  VASCO  NU^EZ — (151 7.) 

It  was  a day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Acla,  when 
Vasco  Nunez  and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to 
execution.  The  populace  were  moved  to  tears  at  the 
unhappy  fate  of  a man  whose  gallant  deeds  had  ex- 
cited their  admiration,  and  whose  generous  qualities 
had  won  their  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him 
as  the  victim  of  a jealous  tyrant ; and  even  those  who 
thought  him  guilty,  saw  something  brave  and  bril- 
liant in  the  very  crime  imputed  to  him.  Such,  how- 
ever^ was  the  general  dread  inspired  by  the  severe 
measures  of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift  up 
his  voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nunez,  pro- 
claiming, “ This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  and  his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias 
Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a traitor  and  an  usurper  of 
the  territories  of  the  crown.” 

When  Vasco  Nunez  heard  these  words,  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  “ It  is  false  ! never  did  such  a 
crime  enter  my  mind.  I have  ever  served  my  king 
with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  augment  his 
dominions.” 

These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but 
they  were  fully  believed  by  the  populace. 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of 
Acla ; and  we  are  assured  by  the  historian,  Oviedo, 
who  was  in  the  colony  at  the  time,  that  the  cruel 
Pedrarias  was  a secret  witness  of  the  bloody  specta- 
cle, which  he  contemplated  from  between  the  reeds 
of  the  wall  of  a house,  about  twelve  paces  from  the 
scaffold ! * 

Vasco  Nunez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Hav- 
ing confessed  himself  and  partaken  of  the  sacrament, 
he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a firm  step  and  a calm 
and  manly  demeanour : and  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  his  body. 
Three  of  his  officers,  Valderrabano,  Botello,  and 
Hernan  Munos,  were  in  like  manner  brought  one  by 
one  to  the  block,  and  the  day  had  nearly  expired  be- 
fore the  last  of  them  was  executed. 

One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernan  de  Ar- 
guello,  who  had  been  condemned  as  an  accomplice, 
for  having  written  the  intercepted  letter. 

The  populace  could  no  longer  restrain  their  feel- 
ings. They  had  not  dared  to  intercede  for  Vasco 
Nunez,  knowing  the  implacable  enmity  of  Pedrarias  ; 
but  they  now  sought  the  governor,  and  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this  man  might 
be  spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
alleged  treason.  The  daylight,  they  said,  was  at  an 
end,  and  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night, 
to  prevent  the  execution. 

The  stern  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  be  touched. 
“ No,”  said  he,  “ I would  sooner  die  myself  than 
spare  one  of  them.”  The  unfortunate  Arguello  was 
led  to  the  block.  The  brief  tropical  twilight  was 
past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  night  the 
operations  on  the  scaffold  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breathless  silence, 
until  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  was 
accomplished.  They  then  dispersed  to  their  homes 
with  hearts  filled  with  grief  and  bitterness,  and  a 
eight  ot  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of  hor- 
ors. 

The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  death  of  his  victim  ; he  confiscated  his  property 
and  dishonoured  his  remains,  causing  his  head  to  be 
placed  upon  a pole  and  exposed  for  several  days  in 

the  public  square.! 
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Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  i|  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  days  and  the  full  career  of 
his  glory,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving 
of  the  Spanish  discoverers — a victim  to  the  basest 
and  most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  ou,i 
brightest  triumphs  ! When  Vasco  Nunez  from  the 
mountains  of  Darien  beheld  the  Southern  Ocean 
revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  considered  its  unknown 
realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched  hi* 
ships  upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a manner 
flapping  in  the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  tlu 
wealthy  empire  of  Peru,  he  scoffed  at  the  prediction 
of  the  astrologer,  and  defied  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  Behold  him  interrupted  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  departure ; betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  invidious  foe;  the  very  enterprise  that  was  to 
have  crowned  him  with  glory  wrested  into  a crime  ; 
and  himself  hurried  to  a bloody  and  ignominious 
grave,  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain  from 
whence  he  had  made  his  discovery  . His  fate,  like 
that  of  his  renowned  predecessor,  Columbus,  proves 
that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  even  to  discern  too 
greatly  ! 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  VALDIVIA  AND  HIS  COM’ 
PANIONS, 


It  was  in  the  year  1512  that  Valdivia,  the  regidcr 
of  Darien,  was  sent  to  Hispaniola  by  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa  for  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  the 
colony.  He  set  sail  in  a caravel,  and  pursued  his 
voyage  prosperously  until  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  Here  he  was  encountered  by 
one  of  the  violent  hurricanes  which  sweep  those 
latitudes,  and  driven  on  the  shoals  and  sunken  rocks 
called  the  Vipers,  since  infamous  for  many  a ship- 
wreck. His  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  Val- 
divia and  his  crew,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  es- 
caped with  difficulty  in  the  boat,  without  having 
time  to  secure  a supply  either  of  water  or  provisions. 
Having  no  sails,  and  their  oars  being  scarcely  fit  for 
use,  they  were  driven  about  for  thirteen  days,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  currents  of  those  unknown  seas.  Dur- 
ing this  time  their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst 
were  indescribable.  Seven  of  their  number  perished, 
and  the  rest  were  nearly  famished,  when  they  were 
stranded  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a prov- 
ince called  Maya.  Here  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
natives,  who  broke  their  boat  in  pieces,  and  carried 
them  off  captive  to  the  cacique  of  the  province,  by 
whose  orders  they  were  mewed  up  in  a kind  of  pen. 

At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolerable  enough 
considering  the  horrors  from  which  they  had  escaped. 
They  were  closely  confined,  it  is  true,  but  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  soon  began  to  recover 
flesh  and  vigour.  In  a little  while,  however,  their 
enjoyment  of  this  good  cheer  met  with  a sudden 
check,  for  the  unfortunate  Valdivia,  and  four  of  his 
companions,  were  singled  out  by  the  cacique,  on  ac- 
count of  their  improved  condition,  to  be  offered  up 
to  his  idols.  The  natives  of  this  coast  in  fact  were 
cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  and 
of  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
wretched  Valdivia  and  his  fellow  victims,  therefore, 
were  sacrificed  in  the  bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  and 
their  limbs  afterwards  served  up  at  a grand  feast 
held  by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 

The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  readily 
imagined  than  described.  Their  hearts  died  within 
them  when  they  heard  the  yells  and  howlings  of  thf 
savages  over  their  victims,  ancj  the  still  more  horn 
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ble  revelry  of  their  cannibal  orgies.  They  turned 
wim  loathing  from  the  food  set  so  abundantly  before 
them,  at  the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  fatten 
them  for  a future  banquet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  of  alarm,  their 
despair  lent  them  additional  force.  They  succeeded  in 
breaking,  in  the  night,  from  the  kind  of  cage  in  which 
they  were  confined,  and  fled  to  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  Here  they  wandered  about  forlorn,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  the  wilderness ; 
famishing  with  hunger,  yet  dreading  to  approach  the 
haunts  of  men.  At  length  their  sufferings  drove 
them  forth  from  the  woods  into  another  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  were  again  taken  captive.  The 
cacique  of  this  province,  however,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped,  and  of  less 
cruel  propensities.  He  spared  their  lives,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  making  them  slaves,  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  labour.  They  had  to  cut  and 
draw  wood,  to  procure  water  from  a distance,  and 
to  carry  enormous  burthens.  The  cacique  died  soon 
after  their  capture,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
called  Taxmar.  He  was  a chief  of  some  talent  and 
sagacity,  but  he  continued  the  same  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  captives.  By  degrees  they  sar.k  '^eneath 
the  hardships  of  their  lot,  until  only  two  were  left ; 
one  of  them,  a sturdy  sailor  named  Gonzalo  Guer- 
rero, the  other  a kind  of  clerical  adventurer,  named 
Jeronimo  de  Aguilar.  The  sailor  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  cacique  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Chatemal,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  kindness.  Being  a thorough  son 
of  the  ocean,  seasoned  to  all  weathers,  and  ready  for 
any  chance  or  change,  he  soon  accommodated  him- 
self to  his  new  situation,  followed  the  cacique  to  the 
wars,  rose  by  his  hardihood  and  prowess  to  be  a dis- 
tinguished warrior,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
heart  and  hand  of  zn  Indian  princess. 

The  other  survivor,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar,  was  of 
z different  complexion.  He  was  a native  of  Ecija 
in  Andalusia,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
church  and  regularly  ordained,  and  shortly  after- 
wards had  sailed  in  one  of  the  expeditions  to  San 
Domingo,  from  whence  he  had  passed  to  Darien. 

He  proceeded  in  a different  mode  from  that 
adopted  by  his  comrade  the  sailor  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  one  more  suited  to  his  op- 
posite calling.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero  among 
the  men  ancl  the  gallant  among  the  women,  he  rec- 
ollected his  priestly  obligations  to  humility  and  chas- 
tity. Accordingly,  he  made  himself  a model  of 
meekness  and  obedience  to  the  cacique  and  his  war- 
riors, while  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  charms  of  the 
infidel  women.  Nay,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  rein- 
forced his  clerical  vows  by  a solemn  promise  to  God 
to  resist  all  temptations  of  the  flesh  so  he  might  be 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and 
the  saint,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Aguilar,  by  his  meek  obedience  to  every 
order,  however  arbitrary  and  capricious,  gradually 
won  the  good-will  of  the  cacique  and  his  family. 
Taxmar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  be- 
fore he  admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One 
day  when  the  Indians,  painted  and  decorated  in  war- 
like style,  were  shooting  at  a mark,  a warrior,  who 
had  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  on  Aguilar,  ap- 
proached suddenly  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 
“ Thou  seest,”  said  he,  “ the  certainty  of  these 
archers  ; if  they  aim  at  the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye — 
if  at  the  mouth,  they  hit  the  mouth — what  wouldst 
thou  think  if  thou  wqrt  to  be  placed  instead  of  the 
mark  and  they  were  to  shoot  at  and  miss  thee?  ” 

Aguilar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.  Dissem- 


bling his  fears,  however,  he  replied  with  great  sub- 
mission, “ I am  your  slave  and  you  may  do  with  me 
as  you  please,  but  you  are  too  wise  to  destroy  a 
slave  who  is  so  useful  and  obedient.”  H.saniwci 
pleased  the  caciqde,  who  had  secretly  sent  this  war 
rior  to  try  his  humility. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  lesr 
stem  and  fearful  indeed,  but  equally  perplexing 
The  cacique  had  remarked  his  unexampled  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  the  sex,  but  doubted  his  sincer- 
ity. After  laying  many  petty  temptations  in  his  way, 
which  Jeronimo  resisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a 
saint,  he  at  length  determined  to  subject  him  to  a 
fiery  ordeal.  He  accordingly  sent  him  on  a fishing 
expedition  accompanied  by  a buxom  damsel  of  four- 
teen years  of  age ; they  were  to  pass  the  night  by 
the  sea-side,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  and  were  allowed  but  one  hammock 
to  sleep  in.  It  was  an  embarrassing  predicament — 
not  apparently  to  the  Indian  beauty,  but  certainly  to 
the  scrupulous  Jeronimo.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever, his  double  vow,  and,  suspending  his  hammock 
to  two  trees,  resigned  it  to  his  companion  ; while, 
lighting  a fire  on  the  sea-shore,  he  stretched  himself 
before  it  on  the  sand.  It  was,  as  he  acknowledged, 
a night  of  fearful  trial,  for  his  sandy  couch  was  cold 
and  cheerless,  the  hammock  warm  and  tempting; 
and  the  infidel  damsel  had  been  instructed  to  assail 
him  with  all  manner  of  blandishments  and  re- 
proaches. His  resolution,  however,  though  often 
shaken,  was  never  overcome ; and  the  morning 
dawned  upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  he  returned  to  the  residence  of 
the  cacique,  where  his  companion,  being  closely 
questioned,  made  known  the  triumph  of  his  self’ 
denial  before  all  the  people.  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  held  in  great  respect ; the  cacj^ue  es- 
pecially treated  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  en- 
trusting to  him  the  care  not  merely  of  his  house,  but 
of  his  wives  during  his  occasional  absence. 

Aguilar  now  felt  ambitious  of  rising  to  greater 
consequence  among  the  savages,  but  this  he  knew 
was  only  to  be  done  by  deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the 
example  of  the  sturdy  seaman,  Gonzalo  Guerrero, 
before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a great  captain  in 
the  province  in  which  he  resided.  He  entreated 
Taxmar,  therefore,  to  entrust  him  with  bow  and  ar- 
rows, buckler  and  war-club,  and  to  enroll  him  among 
his  warriors.  The  cacique  complied.  Ag  filar  soon 
made  himself  expert  at  his  new  weapons,  signalize:': 
himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Taxmar  such 
essential  service,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  caciques.  One  of  them  remon- 
strated with  Taxmar  for  employing  a warrior  who 
was  of  a different  religion,  and  insisted  that  Aguilar 
should  be  sacrificed  to  their  gods.  “ No,”  replied 
Taxmar,  “ I will  not  make  so  base  a return  for  such 
signal  services ; surely  the  gods  of  Aguilar  must  be 
good,  since  they  aid  him  so  effectually  in  maintain- 
ing a just  cause.” 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  reply  that  he 
assembled  his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war 
upon  Taxmar.  Many  of  the  counsellors  of  the  lat- 
ter urged  him  to  give  up  the  stranger  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  hostility.  Taxmar,  however,  rejected 
their  counsel  with  disdain  and  prepared  fer  battle. 
Aguilar  assured  him  that  his  faith  in  the  Christian’s 
God  would  be  rewarded  with  victory;  he,  in  fact, 
concerted  a plan  of  battle  which  was  adopted.  Con 
cealing  himself  with  a chosen  band  of  warriors 
among  thickets  and  herbage,  he  suffered  the  enemy 
to  pass  by  in  making  their  attack.  Taxmar  and  his 
host  pretended  to  give  way  at  the  first  onset  The 
foe  rushed  heedlessly  in  pursuit ; whereuron  Aguiiai 
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and  t is  ambuscade  assaulted  them  in  the  rear,  l ax- 
mar  turned  upon  them  in  front ; they  were  thrown 
in  confusion,  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  many 
of  their  chiefs  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  gave 
Faxmar  the  sway  over  the  land,  and  strengthened 
Aguilar  more  than  ever  in  his  good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  in  this  manner,  when, 
in  1517,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  province  of 
the  arrival  on  the  neighbouring  coast- of  great  ves- 
sel:, of  wonderful  construction,  filled  with  white  and 
bearded  men,  who  fought  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. It  was,  in  fact,  the  squadron  of  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  then  on  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  tidings  of  this  strange  invasion  spread 
consternation  through  the  country,  heightened,  if  we 
may  credit  the  old  Spanish  writers,  by  a prophecy 
current  among  the  savages  of  these  parts,  and  uttered 
in  former  times  by  a priest  named  Chilam  Cambal, 
who  foretold  that  a white  and  bearded  people  would 
come  from  the  region  of  the  rising  sun,  who  would 
overturn  their  idols  and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heart  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with 
hope  when  he  heard  of  European  ships  at  hand  ; he 
was  distant  from  the  coast,  however,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  too  closely  watched  by  the  Indians  to 
have  any  chance  of  escape.  Dissembling  his  feel- 
ings, therefore,  he  affected  to  hear  of  the  ships  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  to  have  no  desire  to  join 
the  strangers.  The  ships  disappeared  from  the 
coast,  and  he  remained  disconsolate  at  heart,  but 
was  regarded  with  increased  confidence  by  the 
natives. 

His  hopes  were  again  revived  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  by  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  other 
ships,  which  were  those  commanded  by  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  who  coasted  Yucatan  in  1518;  Aguilar, 
however,  was  again  prevented  by  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  the  Indians  from  attempting  his  escape, 
and  when  this  squadron  left  the  coast  he  considered 
all  chance  of  deliverance  at  an  end. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  sin  ce  his  capture,  and  he 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  coun- 
try snd  friends,  when,  in  1519,  there  arrived  one 
day  at  the  village  three  Indians,  natives  of  the  small 
island  of  Cozumel,  which  lies  a few  leagues  in  the 
sea,  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan.  They 
brought  tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  bearded 
men  to  their  shores,  and  one  of  them  delivered  a 
letter  to  Aguilar,  which,  being  entirely  naked,  he 
had  concealed  it  in  the  long  tresses  of  his  hair  which 
were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  de- 
light and  read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his 
warriors.  It  proved  to  be  from  Hernando  Cortez, 
who  was  at  that  time  on  his  great  expedition,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  anchor  at  the  island 
of  Cozumel,  where  he  learned  from  the  natives  that 
several  white  men  were  detained  in  captivity  among 
the  Indians  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Yucatan. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  main  land 
with  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three  of  the  island- 
ers, by  means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture  upon 
an  embassy  among  their  cannibal  neighbours,  and 
to  convey  a letter  to  the  captive  white  men.  Two 
t the  smallest  caravels  of  the  squadron  were  sent 
S vler  the  command  of  Diego  de  Ordas,  who  was 
sphered  to  land  the  three  messer  gers  at  the  point  of 
Cotoche,  and  to  wait  there  eight  days  for  their  return. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  informed  the 
Christian  captives  of  the  force  and  destination  of  the 
squadron  of  Cortez,  and  of  his  having  sent  the  cara- 
vels to  wait  for  them  at  the  point  of  Cotoche,  with  a 
ransom  for  their  deliverance,  inviting  them  to  hasten 
and  join  him  at  Cozumel. 
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The  transport  of  Aguilar  on  first  reading  tae  letter 
was  moderated  when  he  reflected  on  the  obstacles 
that  might  prevent  him  from  profiting  by  this  chance 
of  deliverance.  He  had  made  himself  too  useful  tc 
the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would  readily  give  him 
his  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irritable 
nature  of  the  savages  too  well  not  to  fear  that  even 
an  application  for  leave  to  depart  might  draw  upon 
him  the  severest  treatment.  He  endeavoured,  theie- 
fore,  to  operate  upon  the  cacique  through  his  appro- 
hensions.  To  this  end  he  informed  him  that  the 
piece  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  brought 
him  a full  account  of  the  mighty  armament  that  had 
arrived  on  the  coast.  He  described  the  number  of 
the  ships  and  various  particulars  concerning  the 
squadron,  all  which  were  amply  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  messengers.  The  cacique  and 
his  warriors  were  astonished  at  this  strange  mode 
of  conveying  intelligence  from  a distance,  and  re- 
garded the  letter  as  something  mysterious  and  super- 
natural. Aguilar  went  on  to  relate  the  tremendous 
and  superhuman  powers  of  the  people  in  these 
ships,  who,  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
wreaked  destruction  on  all  who  displeased  them, 
while  they  dispensed  inestimable  gifts  and  benefits 
on  such  as  proved  themselves  their  friends.  He  at 
the  same  time  spread  before  the  cacique  various 
presents  brought  by  the  messengers,  as  specimens 
of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  friendship 
of  the  strangers.  The  intimation  was  effectual.  The 
cicaque  was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  ter- 
rific powers  of  the  white  men,  and  his  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  trinkets  displayed  before 
him.  He  entreated  Aguilar,  therefore,  to  act  as  his 
embassador  and  mediator,  and  to  secure  him  the 
amity  of  the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  deliverance.  In  this  moment  of  exultation, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  only  surviving  comrade 
of  his  past  fortunes,  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  and,  sending 
the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him,  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman  was  at 
this  time  a great  chieftain  in  his  province,  and  his  In- 
dian bride  had  borne  him  a numerous  progeny.  His 
heart,  however,  yearned  after  his  native  country,  and 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  leave  I is  honours 
and  dignities,  his  infidel  wife  and  hai.-  savage  off- 
spring behind  him,  but  an  insuperable,  theugh 
somewhat  ludicrous,  obstacle  presented  itself  tc  his 
wishes.  Having  long  since  given  over  all  expecta- 
tion of  a return  to  civilized  life,  he  had  conformed  tc 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  ex- 
ternal signs  and  decorations  that  marked  him  as  a 
warrior  and  a man  of  rank.  His  face  and  hands 
were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed  ; his  ears  and  lips 
were  slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his 
nose  was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a 
massy  ring  of  gold,  and  a dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest 
seaman  felt,  that  however  he  might  be  admired  in 
Yucatan,  he  should  be  apt  to  have  the  rabble  at  his 
heels  in  Spain.  He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to 
remain  a great  man  among  the  savages,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a man-monster  at 
home. 

Finding  that  he  declined  accompanying  him,  Jero- 
nimo de  Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche, 
escorted  by  three  Indians.  The  time  he  had  lost  in 
waiting  for  Guerrero  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
hopes,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  point,  the  caravels 
sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  several  crosses 
of  reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of  the 
recent  presence  of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  remained,  was  that  the  squad- 
ron of  Cortez  might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  island 
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of  Cczumel ; but  how  was  he  to  get  there?  While 
wandering  disconsolately  along  the  shore,  he  found 
a canoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water,  and  with 
one  side  in  a state  of  decay  ; with  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on 
looking  further  he  found  the  stave  of  a hogshead 
which  might  serve  for  a paddle.  It  was  a frail  em- 
barkation in  which  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
several  leagues  wide,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
Prevailing  on  the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he 
launched  forth  in  the  canoe  and  coasted  the  main- 
land until  he  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  where  it  was  but  four  leagues  across ; here  he 
stood  directly  for  Cozumel,  contending,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  with  a strong  current,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a party  of  Spaniards, 
who  had  been  lying  in  wait,  rushed  forth  from  their 
concealment,  sword  in  hand.  The  three  Indians 
would  have  fled,  but  Aguilar  reassured  them,  and, 
calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  language, 
assured  them  that  he  was  a Christian.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes, 
streaming  with  tears,  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  restored  him  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment : 
from  his  language  he  was  evidently  a Castilian,  but 
to  all  appearance  he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  per- 
fectly naked  ; wore  his  hair  braided  round  his  head 
in  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  his  complexion 
was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a tawny  colour.  He  had  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  a quiver  at  his  shoulder,  and  a 
net-work  pouch  at  his  side  in  which  he  earned  his 
provisions. 

The  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a reconnoitering 
party,  sent  out  by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  of 
the  canoe,  which  had  been  descried  coming  from 
\ icafan.  Cortez  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  the  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited 
the  allotted  time  at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without 
news  of  them.  He  had,  in  fact,  made  sail  to  prose- 
cute his  voyage,  but  fortunately  one  of  his  ships  had 
sprung  a leak,  which  had  obliged  him  to  return 
to  the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  and  his  companions 
arrived  in  presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  they  made  a profound  reverence, 
squatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their  bows  and  arrows 
beside  them,  and  touching  their  right  hands,  wet 
with  spittle,  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  such  being  their  sign  of  the  most 
devoted  submission. 

Cortez  greeted  Aguilar  with  a hearty  welcome, 
and  raising  him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own 
person  a large  yellow  mantle  lined  with  crimson, 
and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  for  so  long  a time  gone  entirely  naked, 
that  even  this  scanty  covering  was  at  first  almost 
insupportable,  and  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  stomach  to  the  meat  and  drink  set  be- 
fore him. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  agita- 
tion of  his  arrival  among  Christians,  Cortez  drew 
from  him  the  particulars  of  his  story,  and  found  that 
he  was  related  to  one  of  his  owp  friends,  the  licen- 
tiate Mai  cos  de  Aguilar.  He  treated  him,  therefore, 
with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and  retained 
him  about  his  person  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreter  in 
h:s  great  Mexican  expedition. 

The  happiness  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  at  once 
more  being  restored  to  his  countrymen,  was  doomed 
to  suffer  some  alloy  from  the  disasters  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  family.  Peter  Martyr  records  a touch- 
ing anecdote  of  the  effect  that  had  been  produced 


upon  his  mother  by  the  tidings  of  his  tmsloittme. 
A vague  report  had  reached  her  in  Spain  that  her 
son  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cannibals.  All  the 
horrible  tales  that  circulated  in  Spain  concerning  the 
treatment  of  these  savages  to  their  prisoners,  rushed 
to  her  imagination,  and  she  went  distracted.  When- 
ever she  beheld  roasted  meat,  or  flesh  upon  the  spit, 
she  would  fill  the  house  with  her  outcries.  “Oh 
wretched  motr.er!  oh,  most  miserable  of  women!’1 
would  she  axcaim,  “ behold  the  limbs  of  my  mur- 
dered son.” * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance 
had  a favourable  effect  upon  her  intellects,  and  that 
she  lived  to  rejoice  at  his  after-fortunes.  He  served 
Hernando  Cortez  with  great  courage  and  ability 
throughout  his  Mexican  conquests,  acting  sometimes 
as  a soldier,  sometimes  as  interpreter  and  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Indians,  and,  in  reward  of  his  fidelity  and 
services,  was  appointed  regidor,  or  civil  governor  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 


MICER  CODRO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 


The  fate  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Codro, 
who  predicted  the  end  of  Vasco  Nunez,  is  related  by 
the  historian  Oviedo,  with  some  particulars  that  bor- 
der upon  the  marvelous.  It  appears  that  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  he  continued  for  several  years 
rambling  about  the  New  World  in  the  train  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers  ; but  intent  upon  studying  the 
secrets  of  its  natural  history,  rather  than  searching 
after  its  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coast- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Southern  ocean  in  a ship  com- 
manded by  one  Geronimo  de  Valenzuela,  from  whom 
hp  received  such  cruel  treatment  as  to  cause  his 
death,  though  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment  was, 
we  are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  as- 
trologer addressed  Valenzuela  in  the  most  solemn 
manner:  “Captain,”  said  he,  “you  have  caused  my 
death  by  your  cruelty  : I now  summon  you  to  appear 
with  me,  within  a year  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God  ! ” 

The  captain  made  a light  and  scoffing  answer, 
and  treated  his  summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  near  the 
verdant  islands  of  Zebaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  poor  astrologer  gazed 
wistfully  with  his  dying  eyes  upon  the  green  an  i 
shady  groves,  and  entreated  the  pilot  or  mate  of  the 
caravel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  “Micer  Codro,”  replied  the 
pilot,  “ those  are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land  ; 
there  are  no  islands  hereabout.” 

“ There  are,  indeed,”  replied  the  astrologer,  “ two 
good  and  pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near  to 
the  coast,  and  within  them  is  a great  bay  with  a har- 
bor. Land  me,  I pray  you,  upon  one  of  these  islands, 
that  I may  have  comfort  in  my  dying  nour.” 

The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  had  been  touched 
with  pity  for  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  astrol- 
oger, listened  to  his  prayer,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
shore,  where  he  found  the  opinion  he  had  given  o! 
the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  correct.  He  laid 
him  on  the  herbage  in  the  shade,  where  the  poor 
wanderer  soon  expired.  The  pilot  then  dug  a grave 
at  the  foot  of  a tree,  where  he  buried  him  with  all 
possible  decency,  and  carved  a cross  on  the  bans  to 
mark  the  grave. 


* P.  Martyr,  decad.  4,  c.  6. 
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Some  time  afterwai  Is,  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was 
on  the  island  with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  him 
the  cross  on  the  tree,  and  gave  his  honest  testimony 
to  the  good  character  and  worthy  conduct  of  Micer 
C odro.  Oviedo,  as  he  regarded  the  nameless  grave, 
passed  the  eulogium  of  a scholar  upon  the  poor  as- 
trologer: “He  died,”  says  he,  “like  Pliny,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  travelling  about  the  world  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  nature.”  According  to  his 
account,  the  prediction  of  Micer  Codro  held  good 
with  respect  to  Valenzuela,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of 
Vasco  Nunez.  The  captain  died  within  the  term  in 
which  he  had  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  God  ! * 


JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON, 

CONQUEROR  OF  PORTO  RICO,  AND  DISCOVERER 
OF  FLORIDA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

R8CONNOITERING  EXPEDITION  OF  JUAN  PONCE 
DE  LEON  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  BORIQUEN. — 
(1508.) 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  Hayti,  yet  its  neighbouring  island  of 
Boriquen,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  St.  Juan, 
(since  named  Porto  Rico,)  remained  unexplored.  It 
was  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  beheld  from  the  sea,  hav- 
ing lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  pro- 
digious size  and  magnificent  foliage.  There  were 
broad  fertile  valleys  also,  always  fresh  and  green  ; 
for  the  frequent  showers  and  abundant  streams  in 
these  latitudes,  and  the  absence  of  all  wintry  frost, 
produce  a perpetual  verdure.  Various  ships  had  oc- 
casionally touched  at  the  island,  but  their  crews  had 
never  penetrated  into  the  interior.  It  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  number  of  hamlets  and  scattered 
houses,  and  the  smoke  rising  in  all  directions  from 
among  the  trees,  that  it  was  well  peopled.  The  in- 
habitants still  continued  to  enjoy  their  life  of  indo- 
lence and  freedom,  unmolested  by  the  ills  that  over- 
whelmed the  neighbouring  island  of  Hayti.  The 
time  had  arrived,  however,  when  they  were  to  share 
the  common  lot  of  their  fellow  savages,  and  to  sink 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  time  when  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  Governor 
of  Hispaniola,  undertook  to  lay  waste  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Higuey,  which  lay  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hay- 
ti, he  sent,  as  commander  of  part  of  the  troops,  a 
veteran  soldier  named  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
was  a native  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  in  his  boyhood 
had  been  page  to  Pedro  Nunez  de  Guzman,  Seflor 
of  ToraLf  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled 
to  war,  and  had  served  in  the  various  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and  was 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Fran- 
cisco Roldan,  in  his  rebellion  against  the  admiral. 
Having  distinguished  himself  in  various  battles  with 
the  Indians,  and  acquired  a name  for  sagacity  as 
well  as  valour,  he  received  a command  subordinate 
to  Juan  de  Esquibel,  in  the  campaign  againdt  Higuey, 
and  seconded  his  chief  so  valiantly  in  that  sanguinary 
expedition,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  the  province 

* Vide  Ovidedo,  Hist.  Gen.  1.  xxxix.  c.  2. 

i Incas,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Hist.  Florida,  t.  ir.  c.  37. 


he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  as  l.eufen 
ant  of  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  all  the  impatience  of 
quiet  life  and  the  passion  for  exploit  of  a veteran 
campaigner.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  tranquil 
command  of  his  province  of  Higuey,  before  he  began 
to  cast  a wistful  eye  towards  the  green  mountains  of 
Boriquen.  They  were  directly  opposite,  and  but 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  distant,  so  as  to  be  lis- 
tinctly  seen  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics.  The  Indians  of  the  two  islands  freque  ntly 
visited  each  other,  and  in  this  way  Juan  Ponce  re- 
ceived the  usual  intelligence  that  the  mountains  he 
had  eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold.  He  read- 
ily obtained  permission  from  Governor  Ovando  to 
make  an  expedition  to  this  island,  and  embarked  in 
the  year  1508  in  a caravel,  with  a few  Spaniards  and 
several  Indian  interpreters  and  guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage  he  landed  on  the  woody 
shores  of  the  island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the 
principal  cacique,  Agueylana.  He  found  the  chief- 
tain seated  in  patriarchal  style  under  the  shade  of 
his  native  groves  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  mother,  step-father,  brother,  and  sister, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the 
strangers.  Juan  Ponce,  in  fact,  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  and  the  cacique  exchanged 
names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian  pledge  of  per- 
petual amity.  Juan  Ponce  also  gave  Christian  names 
to  the  mother  and  step-father  of  the  cacique,  and 
would  fain  have  baptized  them,  but  they  declined  the 
ceremony,  though  they  always  took  a pride  in  the 
names  thus  given  them. 

In  his  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests  the  cacique  took 
them  to  various  parts  of  the  island.  They  found  the 
interior  to  correspond  with  the  external  appearance.. 
It  was  wild  and  mountainous,  but  magnificently 
wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized  by  limpid 
streams.  Juan  Ponce  requested  the  cacique  to  re- 
veal to  him  the  riches  of  the  island.  The  simple 
Indian  showed  him  his  most  productive  fields  of 
Yuca,  the  groves  laden  with  the  most  delicious  fruit, 
the  sweetest  and  purest  fountains,  and  the  coolest 
runs  of  water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  these  real  bless- 
ings, and  demanded  whether  the  island  produced  no 
gold.  Upon  this,  the  cacique  conducted  him  to  two 
rivers,  the  Manatuabon  and  the  Zebuco,  where  the 
very  pebbles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold,  and 
large  grains  shone  among  the  sard  through  the  lim- 
pid water.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  gath- 
ered by  'he  Indians  and  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
quantity  thus  procured  confirmed  the  hopes  of  Juan 
Ponce  ; and  leaving  several  of  his  companions  in  the 
house  of  the  hospitable  cadique,  he  returned  to  Hayti 
to  report  the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  pre- 
sented the  specimens  of  gold  to  the  Governor  Ovan- 
do, who  assayed  them  in  a crucible.  The  ore  was  not 
so  fine  as  that  of  Hispaniola,  but  as  it  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  greater  quantities,  the  Governor  deter- 
mined on  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  confided 
the  enterprise  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JUAN  PONCE  ASPIRES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PORTO  RICO. — (1509.) 

The  natives  of  Boriquen  were  mor'e  warlike  than 
those  of  Hispaniola ; being  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms  from  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  frequent 
invasions  of  the  Caribs.  It  was  supposed,  therefore 
that  the  conquest  of  their  island  would  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  made 
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another,  as  it  were  a preparatory  visit,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  country,  and  with  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  the  com- 
panions, whom  he  had  left  there  on  his  former  visit, 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  cacique  Agueybana,  who  had  treated 
them  with  undiminished  hospitality.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  need  of  violence  to  win  the  island 
troir  such  simple-hearted  and  confiding  people. 
I .'.a:  Ponce  flattered  himself  with  th'e  hopes  of  being 
appointed  to  its  government  by  Ovando,  and  of 
bringing  it  peaceably  into  subjection.  After  remain- 
ing some  time  on  the  island,  he  returned  to  San  Do- 
mingo to  seek  the  desired  appointment,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  found  the  whole  face  of  affairs  had  changed 
during  his  absence. 

His  patron,  the  Governor  Ovando,  had  been  re- 
called to  Spain,  and  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of 
the  renowned  discoverer,  appointed  in  his  place  to 
the  command  at  San  Domingo.  To  add  to  the  per- 
plexities of  Juan  Ponce,  a cavalier  had  already  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  empowered  by  the  king  to  form  a 
settlement  and  build  a fortress  on  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  His  name  was  Christoval  de  Sotomayor ; he 
was  brother  to  the  Count  of  Camina,  and  had  been 
secretary  to  Philip  I.,  surnamed  the  Handsome,  king 
of  Castile,  and  father  of  Charles  V. 

Don  Diego  Columbus  was  hi  ;hly  displeased  with 
the  act  of  the  king  in  granting  these  powers  to  Soto- 
mayor, as  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent,  and  of  course  in  disregard  of  his  pre- 
rogative as  viceroy,  to  be  consulted  as  to  all  appoint- 
ments made  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  refused, 
therefore,  to  put  Sotomayor  in  possession  of  the 
island.  He  paid  as  little  respect  to  the  claims  of 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  whom  he  regarded  with  an  un- 
gracious eye  as  a favourite  of  his  predecessor  Ovan- 
do. To  settle  the  matter  effectually,  he  exerted  what 
he  considered  his  official  and  hereditary  privilege, 
arid  chose  officers  to  suit  himself,  appointing  one 
Juan  Ceron  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
Miguel  Diaz  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant.* 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  rival  candidate, 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor,  bore  their  disappointment 
with  a good  grace.  Though  the  command  was  de- 
nied them,  they  still  hoped  to  improve  their  fortunes 
in  the  island,  and  accordingly  joined  the  crowd  of 
adventurers  that  accompanied  the  newly  appointed 
governor. 

New  changes  soon  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  King 
Ferdinand  and  the  admiral  as  to  points  of  privilege. 
The  former  still  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  the 
right  of  making  appointments  without  consulting 
Don  Diego,  and  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance ; 
for,  when  Ovando,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  made 
favourable  representation  of  the  merits  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  services  in  exploring  Porto 
Rico,  the  king  appointed  him  governor  of  that  island, 
and  signified  specifically  that  Don  Diego  Columbus 
should  not  presume  to  displace  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

!VAN  PONCE  RULES  WITH  A STRONG  HAND — EX- 
ASPERATION OF  THE  INDIANS — THEIR  EXPERI- 
MENT TO  PROVE  WHETHER  THE  SPANIARDS 
WERE  MORTAL. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  assumed  the  command 
of  the  island  of  Boriquen  in  the  year  1509.  Being  a 

* If  the  reader  has  perused  the  history  of  Columbus,  he  may  re- 
member the  romantic  adventure  of  this  Miguel  Diaz  with  a female 
cacique,  which  led  to  the  disco  very  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna,  and 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  San  Domingo. 


fiery,  high-handed  old  soldiei  h;s  first  step  was  tr 
quarrel  with  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  the  ex 
governor  and  his  lieutenant,  and  to  send  them  prison- 
ers to  Spain.* 

He  was  far  more  favourable  to  his  late  competitor, 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor.  Finding  him  to  be  a cav- 
alier of  noble  blood  and  high  connexions,  yet  voio 
of  pretension,  and  of  most  accommodating  temper 
he  offered  to  make  him  his  lieutenant,  and  to  give 
him  the  post  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  an  offer  which  was 
very  thankfully  accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  which  follows  a man 
even  into  the  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the 
quiet  of  Sotomayor ; he  was  ridiculed  for  descend- 
ing so  much  below  his  birth  and  dignity,  as  to  accept 
a subaltern  situation  to  a simple  gentleman  in  the 
island  which  he  had  originally  aspired  to  govern. 
He  could  not  withstand  these  sneers,  but  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  remained  in  the  island  as  a 
private  individual ; establishing  himself  in  a village 
where  he  had  a large  repartimiento  or  allotment  of 
Indians  assigned  to  him  by  a grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in  a town 
called  Caparra,  which  he  founded  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  about  a league  from  the  sea,  in  a 
neighbourhood  supposed  to  abound  in  gold.  It  was 
in  front  of  the  port  called  Rico,  which  subsequently 
gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  road  to  the  town 
was  up  a mountain,  through  a dense  forest,  and  so 
rugged  and  miry  that  it  was  the  bane  of  man  and 
beast.  It  cost  more  to  convey  provisions  and  mer- 
chandise up  this  league  of  mountain  than  it  had  tc 
bring  them  from  Spain. 

Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  governme  n\ 
began  to  carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  foun  i 
towns,  and  to  distribute  the  natives  into  repartirni- 
entos,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  their  labour. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  found  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards 
as  masters.  They  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 
heavy  tasks  imposed  upon  them  ; for  to  their  free 
spirits  and  indolent  habits,  restraint  and  labour 
were  worse  than  death.  Many  of  the  most  harry 
and  daring  proposed  a general  insurrection,  and  a 
massacre  of  their  oppressors  ; the  great  mass,  how- 
ever, were  deterred  by  the  belief  that  the  Spaniards 
were  supernatural  beings  and  could  not  be  killed. 

A shrewd  and  sceptical  cacique  named  Brayoan 
determined  to  put  their  immortality  to  the  test , 
Hearing  that  a young  Spaniard  named  Salzedo,  was 
passing  through  his  lands,  he  sent  a party  of  his  sub- 
jects to  escort  him,  giving  them  secret  instructions 
how  they  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a river  they  took 
Salzedo  on  their  shoulders  to  carry  him  across,  but, 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  they  let  him  fall,  and, 
throwing  themselves  upon  him,  pressed  him  under 
water  until  he  was  drowned.  Then  dragging  his  body 
to  the  shore,  and  still  doubting  his  being  dead,  they 
wept  and  howled  over  him,  making  a thousand 
apologies  for  having  fallen  upon  him,  and  kept  him 
so  long  beneath  the  surface.  , 

The  cacique  Brayoan  came  to  examine  the  body 
and  pronounced  it  lifeless  ; but  the  Indians,  still  fear- 
ing it  might  possess  lurking  immortality  and  ulti- 
mately revive,  kept  watch  over  it  for  three  days,  un- 
til in  showed  incontestible  signs  of  putrefaction. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  strangers  were 
mortal  men  like  themselves,  the)  readily  entered  intr 
a general  conspiracy  to  destroy  t'lem.J 


* Herrera,  decad.  i.  1.  vii.  c.  13. 
t Herrera,  decad.  i 1.  viii.  c.  13. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  CACIQUES — THE  FATE  OF 
SOTOMAYOR. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the 
natives  was  Agueybana,  brother  and  successor  to 
:he  hospitable  cacique  of  the  same  name,  who  had 
fwst  welcomed  the  Spaniards  to  the  island,  and  who 
had  fortunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  before  his 
native  groves  were  made  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
oppression.  The  present  cacique  had  fallen  within 
the  repartimiento  of  Don  Christoval  de  Sotomayor, 
and,  though  treated  by  that  cavalier  with  kindness, 
could  never  reconcile  his  proud  spirit  to  the  yoke  of 
vassalage. 

Agueybana  held  secret  councils  with  his  confed- 
erate caciques,  in  which  they  concerted  a plan  of 
operations.  As  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  about 
in  different  places,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  a certain 
time,  each  cacique  should  despatch  those  within  his 
province.  In  arranging  the  massacre  of  those  within 
his  own  domains,  Agueybana  assigned  to  one  of  his 
inferior  caciques  the  task  of  surprising  the  village  of 
Sotomayor,  giving  him  3,000  warriors  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  to  assail  the  village  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  to  slaughter  all 
the  inhabitants.  He  proudly,  however,  reserved  to 
himself  the  honour  of  killing  Don  Christoval  with  his 
own  hand. 

Don  Christoval  had  an  unsuspected  friend  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  enemies.  Being  a cavalier  of  gal- 
lant appearance  and  amiable  and  courteous  manners, 
he  had  won  the  affections  of  an  Indian  princess,  the 
sister  of  the  cacique  Agueybana.  She  had  overheard 
enough  of  the  war-council  of  her  brother  and  his 
warriors  to  learn  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger. 
The  life  of  her  lover  was  more  precious  in  her  eyes 
than  the  safety  of  her  brother  and  her  tribe  ; hast- 
ening, therefore,  to  him,  she  told  him  all  that  she 
knew  or  feared,  and  warned  him  to  be  upon  his 
guard.  Sotomayor  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
most  easy  and  incautious  nature,  void  of  all  evil  and 
deceit  himself,  and  slow  to  suspect  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  others.  He  considered  the  apprehension  of 
the  princess  as  dictated  by  her  fond  anxiety,  and 
neglected  to  profit  by  her  warning. 

He  received,  however,  about  the  same  time,  in- 
formation from  a different  quarter,  tending  to  the 
same  point.  A Spaniard,  versed  in  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  had  observed  a number 
gathering  together  one  evening,  painted  and  deco- 
rated as  if  for  battle.  Suspecting  some  lurking  mis- 
chief, he  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  their  man- 
ner, and,  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
succeeded  in  mingling  among  them  undiscovered. 
They  were  assembled  round  a fire  performing  one 
of  their  mystic  war-dances,  to  the  chant  of  an 
Areyto  or  legendary  ballad.  The  strophes  and  re- 
sponses treated  of  revenge  and  slaughter,  and  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hasten- 
ed to  apprise  Don  Christoval  of  his  danger.  The 
latter  still  made  light  of  these  repeated  warnings ; 
revolving  them,  however,  in  his  mind  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  he  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  and 
determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  in  his  strong-hold  at  Caparra.  With  his 
fated  neediessness,  or  temerity,  however,  he  applied 
to  Agueybana  for  Indians  to  carry  his  baggage,  and 
departed  slighty  armed,  and  accompanied  by  but 
three  Spaniards,  although  he  had  to  pass  through 
close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 

The  cacique  watched  the  departure  of  his  intended 
rictim  and  set  ou*  shortly  afterwards,  dogging  his 


steps  at  a distance  through  the  forest,  accompanied 
by  a few  chosen  warriors.  Agueybana  and  his  party 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  met  a Spaniard 
named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  spoke  the  Indian 
language.  They  immediately  assailed  him  and 
wounded  him  in  several  places.  He  threw  hims-lf 
at  the  feet  of  the  cacique,  imploring  his  life  in  tna 
most  abject  terms.  The  chief  spared  him  for  the 
moment,  being  eager  to  make  sure  of  Don  Christa- 
val.  He  overtook  that  incautions  cavalier  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  woodland,  and  stealing  silently 
upon  him,  burst  forth  suddenly  with  his  warriors 
from  the  covert  of  the  thickets,  giving  the  fatal  war 
whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could  put  himself  upon 
his  guard  a blow  from  the  war  club  of  the  cacique 
felled  him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  quickly  des- 
patched by  repeated  blows.  The  four  Spaniards 
who  accompanied  him  shared  his  fate,  being  assail 
ed,  not  merely  by  the  wariors  who  had  come  in  pui 
suit  of  them,  but  by  their  own  Indian  guides. 

When  Agueybana  had  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
this  unfortunate  cavalier,  he  returned  in  quest  of 
Juan  Gonzalez.  The  latter,  however,  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  wounds  to  leave  the  place  where 
he  had  been  assailed,  and,  dreading  the  return  of  the 
savages,  had  climbed  into  a tree  and  concealed  him- 
self among  the  branches.  From  thence,  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  he  watched  his  pursuers  as  they  search- 
ed all  the  surrounding  forest  for  him.  Fortunately 
they  did  not  think  of  looking  up  into  the  trees,  but, 
after  beating  the  bushes  for  some  time,  gave  up  the 
search.  Though  he  saw  them  depart,  yet  he  did 
not  venture  from  his  concealment  until  the  night  had 
closed  ; he  then  descended  from  the  tree  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  residence  of  certain  Span- 
iards, where  his  wounds  were  dressed.  When  this 
was  done  he  waited  not  to  take  repose,  but  repaired 
by  a circuitous  route  to  Caparra,  and  informed  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  of  the  danger  he  supposed  to  be  still 
impending  over  Sotomayor,  for  he  knew  not  that  the 
enemy  had  accomplished  his  death.  Juan  Ponce 
immediately  sent  out  forty  men  to  his  relief.  They 
came  to  the  scene  of  massacre,  where  they  found 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  cavalier,  partly  buried, 
but  with  the  feet  out  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  savages  had  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  the  village  ot  Sotomayor.  They 
approached  it  unperceived,  through  the  surrounding 
forest,  and  entering  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  set 
fire  to  the  straw-thatched  houses,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
flames. 

Several  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a brave  Span- 
iard, named  Diego  de  Salazar,  rallied  his  country- 
men, inspirited  them  to  beat  off  the  enemy,  and 
succeeded  in  conducting  the  greater  part  of  them, 
though  sorely  mangled  and  harassed,  to  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Governor  at  Caparra.  Scarcely  had  these 
fugitives  gained  the  fortress,  when  others  came 
hurrying  in  from  all  quarters,  bringing  similar  tales 
of  conflagration  and  massacre.  For  once  a general 
insurrection,  so  often  planned  in  savage  life,  against 
the  domination  of  the  white  men,  was  crowned  with 
success.  All  the  villages  founded  by  the  Span- 
iards had  been  surprised,  about  a hundred  of  their 
inhabitants  destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven  ty 
take  refuge  in  a beleaguered  fortress. 

CHAPTER  V. 

WAR  OF  JUAN  PONCE  WITH  THE  CACIQUE 
AGUEYBANA. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  might  now  almost  be  con- 
sidered a governor  without  territories,  and  a general 
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withou  soldiers.  His  villages  were  smoking  ruins, 
and  his  whole  force  did  not  amount  to  a hundred 
men,  several  of  whom  were  disabled  by  their  wounds. 
He  had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Agueybana, 
who  took  the  lead  of  ^11  the  other  caciques,  and  even 
sent  envoys  to  the  Caribs  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
entreating  them  to  forget  all  ancient  animosities,  and 
to  make  common  cause  against  these  strangers — the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  In  the 
mean  time  the  whole  of  this  wild  island  was  in  re- 
bellion, ancl  the  forests  around  the  fortress  of  Ca- 
parra  rang  with  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages, 
the  blasts  of  their  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy  roar- 
ing of  their  drums. 

Juan  Ponce  was  a staunch  and  wary  old  soldier, 
and  not  easily  daunted.  He  remained  grimly  en- 
sconced within  his  fortress,  from  whence  he  des- 
patched messengers  in  all  haste  to  Hispaniola,  im- 
ploring immediate  assistance.  In  the  mean  time  he 
tasked  his  wits  to  divert  the  enemy  and  to  keep  them 
at  bay.  He  divided  his  little  force  into  three  bodies 
of  about  thirty  men  each,  under  the  command  of 
Uiego  Salazar,  Miguel  de  Toro,  and  Luis  de  Anasco, 
and  sent  them  out  alternately  to  make  sudden  sur- 
prises and  assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and  to 
practice  the  other  stratagems  of  partisan  warfare, 
which  he  had  learnt  in  early  life,  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

One  of  his  most  efficient  warriors  was  a dog  named 
Berezillo,  renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  sagac- 
ity. It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish  those  of  the 
Indians  who  were  allies,  from  those  who  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he  was  docile 
and  friendly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacable.  He 
was  the  terror  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  powerful  and  ferocious  animals,  and  did  more  serv- 
ice in  this  wild  warfare  than  could  have  been  ren- 
dered by  several  soldiers.  His  prowess  was  so  highly 
appreciated  that  his  master  received  for  him  the  pay, 
allowance,  and  share  of  booty,  assigned  to  a cross- 
bow man,  which  was  the  highest  stipend  given.* 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavalier  Juan  Ponce  was 
reinforced  in  his  strong-hold,  by  troops  from  His- 
paniola, whereupon  he  sallied  forth  boldly  to  take 
revenge  upon  those  who  had  thus  held  him  in  a kind 
of  durance.  His  foe  Agueybana  was  at  that  time 
encamped  in  his  own  territories  with  more  than  five 
thousand  warriors,  but  in  a negligent,  unwatchful 
state,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  supposed  Juan  Ponce  shut  up 
with  his  handful  of  men  in  Caparra.  The  old  sol- 
dier, therefore,  took  him  completely  by  surprise,  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaughter.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
the  Indians  were  struck  with  a kind  of  panic  when 
they  saw  the  Spaniards  as  numerous  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  number  they  had  massacred.  Their 
belief  in  their  immortality  revived ; they  fancied  that 
those  whom  they  had  slain  had  returned  to  life,  and 
they  despaired  of  victory  over  beings  who  could  thus 
arise  with  renovated  vigour  from  the  grave. 

Various  petty  actions  and  skirmishes  afterwards 
took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
Agueybana,  however,  disdained  this  petty  warfare, 
sad  stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  assemble  their 
Lrces,  and  by  one  grand  assault  to  decide  the  fate 
ol  themselves  and  their  island.  Juan  Ponce  received 
secret  tidings  of  their  intent,  and  of  the  place  where 
they  were  assembling.  He  had  at  that  time  barely 


r This  famous  dog  was  killed  some  years  afterwards  by  a poison- 
ed arrow,  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  a Carib 
Indian.  He  left,  however,  a numerous  progeny  and  a great  name 
behind  him  ; and  his  merits  and  exploits  were  long  a favourite 
theme  among  the  Spanish  colonists.  He  was  father  to  the  renown- 
ed Leoncicc,  the  faithful  dog  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  which  resembled 
him  in  looks  and  equalled  him  in  prowess. 


eighty  men  at  his  disposal,  but  then  they  were  casei* 
in  steel  and  proof  against  the  weapons  of  the  sav- 
ages. Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the  high-metthd 
old  cavalier  put- himself  at  their  head  and  led  the:.-, 
through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Indian  camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assem- 
bled there  made  him  pause,  and  almost  iepent  of  hi? 
temerity.  He  was  as  shrewd,  however,  as  he  was 
hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering  some  of  his  men  in  the 
advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  hastily  threw 
up  a slight  fortification  with  the. assistance  of  the  rest. 
When  it  was  finished  he  withdrew  his  forces  into  it  and 
ordered  them  to  keep  merely  on  the  defensive.  The 
Indians  made  repeated  attacks,  but  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  Some  of  the  Spaniards,  impatient 
of  this  covert  warfare,  would  sally  forth  in  open  field 
with  pike  and  cross-bow,  but  were  called  back  with- 
in the  fortification  by  their  wary  commander. 

The  cacique  Agueybana  was  enraged  at  finding  his 
host  of  warriors  thus  baffled  and  kept  at  bay  by  a 
mere  handful  of  Spaniards.  He  beheld  the  night 
closing  in,  and  feared  that  in  the  darkness  the  enemy 
would  escape.  Summoning  his  choicest  warriors 
round  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a general  as- 
sault, when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  he  re- 
ceived a mortal  wound  from  an  arquebus  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  im<- 
portance  of  the  chief  whom  they  had  slain.  They 
soon  surmised  it,  however,  from  the  confusion  that 
ensued  among  the  enemy,  who  bore  off  the  body  with 
great  lamentations,  and  made  no  further  attack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponce  took  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dent distress  of  the  foe,  to  draw  off  his  small  forces 
in  the  night,  happy  to  get  out  of  the  terrible  jeopardy 
into  which  a rash  confidence  had  betrayed  him. 
Some  of  his  fiery-spirited  officers  would  have  kept 
the  field  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  “ No,  no,”  said  the  shrewd  veteran  ; "it  is 
better  to  protract  the  war  than  to  risk  all  upon  a 
single  battle.” 

While  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fighting  hard  to 
maintain  his  sway  over  the  island,  his  transient  dig 
nity  was  overturned  by  another  power,  against  which 
the  prowess  of  the  old  soldier  was  of  no  avail.  King 
Ferdinand  had  repented  of  the  step  he  had  ill-advis- 
edly  taken,  in  superseding  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  appointed  b)  Don  Diego  Columbus 
He  became  convinced,  though  rather  tardidy,  that  it 
was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  admiral,  and 
that  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  required  him  to  retract 
it.  When  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  therefore, 
came  prisoners  to  Spain,  he  received  them  graciously, 
conferred  many  favours  oh  them  to  atone  for  their 
rough  ejectment  from  office,  and  finally,  after  some 
time,  sent  them  back,  empowered  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  island.  They  were  ordered,  however,  on 
no  account  to  manifest  rancour  or  ill-will  against 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  to  interfere  with  any  property 
he  might  hold,  either  in  houses,  lands,  or  Indians; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
understanding  with  him.  The  king  also  wrote  to  the 
hardy  veteran  explaining  to  him,  that  this  restitution 
of  Ceron  and  Diaz  had  been  determined  upon  ir 
council,  as  a mere  act  of  justice  due  to  them,  but  was 
not  intended  as  a censure  upon  his  conduct,  and  tha^ 
means  should  be  sought  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  command. 

By  the  time  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  reach- 
ed the  island,  Juan  Poncei  had  completed  its  subjuga- 
tion. The  death  of  the  island  champion,  the  brave 
Agueybana,  had  in  fact  been  a death  blow  to  the 
natives,  and  shows  how  much,  in  savage  warfare, 
depends  upon  a single  chieftain.  They  never  made 
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head  of  war  aierwards  ; but,  dispersing  among  their 
forests  and  mountains,  fell  gradually  under  the  power 
of  the  Spaniards.  Their  subsequent  fate  was  like 
that  of  their  neighbours  of  Hayti.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  and  in  other  rude 
toils  so  repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they  sank  be- 
r.eath  them,  and,  in  a little  while,  almost  all  the 
aboriginals  disappeared  from  the  island. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON  HEARS  OF  A WONDERFUL 
COUNTRY  AND  MIRACULOUS  FOUNTAIN. 

Juan  PONCE  DE  Leon  resigned  the  command  of 
Porto  Rico  with  tolerable  grace.  The  loss  of  one 
wild  island  and  wild  government  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, when  there  was  a new  world  to  be  shared  out, 
where  a bold  soldier  like  himself,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  might  readily  carve  out  new  fortunes  for 
himself.  Beside,  he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  plans,  and,  like  many  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, his  brain  was  teeming  with  the  most  roman- 
tic enterprises.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  there 
was  yet  a third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  the  first  to  reach  its  shores,  and  thus  to  secure 
a renown  equal  to  that  of  Columbus. 

While  cogitating  these  things,  and  considering 
which  way  he  should  strike  forth  in  the  unexplored 
regions  around  him,  he  met  with  some  old  Indians 
who  gave  him  tidings  of  a country  which  promised, 
not  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  ambition, 
but  to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  poets.  They 
assured  him  that,  far  to  the  north,  there  existed  a 
land  abounding  in  gold  and  in  all  manner  of  delights  ; 
but,  above  all,  possessing  a river  of  such  wonderful 
virtue  that  whoever  bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to 
youth  ! They  added,  that  in  times  past,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a large  party  of  the  natives 
of  Cuba  had  departed  northward  in  search  of  this 
happy  land  and  this  river  of  life,  and,  having  never 
returned,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  flourishing- 
in  renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasures  of  that 
enchanting  country. 

Here  was  the  dream  of  the  alchymist  realized  ! 
one  had  but  to  find  this  gifted  land  and  revel  in  the 
ei  joyment  of  boundless  riches  and  perennial  youth  ! 
nay,  some  of  the  ancient  Indians  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  these  rejuvenat- 
ing waters,  for  that,  in  a certain  island  of  the  Baha- 
ma group,  called  Bimini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the 
ocean,  there  was  a fountain  possessing  the  same 
marvellous  and  inestimable  qualities. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  listened  to  these  tales  with 
fond  credulity.  He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the 
ordinary  term  of  existence  seemed  insufficient  for  his 
mighty  plans.  Could  he  but  plunge  into  this  marvel- 
lous fountain  or  gifted  river,  and  come  out  with  his 
battered,  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength  and 
freshness  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head  still 
retaining  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  age,  what 
enterprises  might  he  not  accomplish  in  the  additional 
course  of  vigorous  years  insured  to  him  ! 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a 
rnan  of  years  and  experience  could  yield  any  faith  to 
a storj  vvhica  resembles  the  wild  fiction  of|an  Ara- 
bian tale ; but  the  wonders  and  novelties  breaking 
upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery  almost  re- 
alized the  illusions  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  of 
the  Spanish  voyagers  had  become  so  heated  that  they 
were  capable  of  any  stretch  of  credulity. 

So  fully  persuaded  was  the  worthy  old  cavalier  of 
the  existence  of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he 


fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense  to  prosecute 
the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any  difficulty  in  finding  ad- 
venturers in  abundance  ready  to  cruise  with  him  in 
quest  of  this  fairy-land.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CRUISE  OF  JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON  IN  SEARCH  OP 
THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. — (i  5 1 2). 

It  was  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  that  J tan 
Ponce  sailed  with  his  three  ships  from  the  Port  of  St. 
Gerrrain  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  He  kept  foi 
some  distance  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  and 
then,  stretching  away  to  the  northward,  made  for  the 
Bahama  islands,  and  soon  fell  in  with  the  first  of  the 
group.  He  was  favoured  with  propitious  weather 
and  tranquil  seas,  and  glided  smoothly  with  wind  and 
current  along  that  verdant  archipelago,  visiting  one 
island  after  another,  until,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month,  he  arrived  at  Guanaliani,  or  St.  Salvador’s, 
where  Christopher  Columbus  had  first  put  his  foot 
on  the  shores  of  the  new  world.  His  inquiries  for 
the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in  vain,  and  as  to  the 
fountain  of  youth,  he  may  have  drank  of  every  foun- 
tain, and  river,  and  lake  in  the  archipelago,  even  to 
the  salt  pools  of  Turk's  island,  without  being  a whit 
the  younger. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged  ; but,  having  repaired 
his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea  and  shaped  his  course 
to  the  nonh-west.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March, 
he  came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
but  was  prevented  from  landing  by  adverse  weather. 
He  continued  hovering  about  it  for  several  days,  buf- 
feted by  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the  sec- 
ond of  April,  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  under 
the  land  in  thirty  degrees  eight  minutes  of  latitude. 
The  whole  country  was  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  spring  ; 
the  trees  were  gay  with  blossoms,  and  the  fields  cov- 
ered with  flowers  ; from  which  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  having  discovered  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  (Pas- 
cua  Florida,)  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  which 
it  retains  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  country  was  Cautio.f 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  Sovereigns.  He 
afterwards  continued  for  several  weeks  ranging  the 
coasts  of  this  flowery  land,  and  struggling  against 
the  gulf-stream  and  the  various  currents  which  sweep 
it.  He  doubled  Cape  Canaveral,  and  reconnoitered 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores  without  suspecting 
that  this  was  a part  of  Terra  Firma.  In  all  his  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  country,  he  met  with  resolute 
and  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  appeared  to  be  a fierce  and  warlike  race.  He 
was  disappointed  also  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold, 
nor  did  any  of  the  rivers  or  fountains  which  he  ex- 
amined possess  the  rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced, 
therefore,  that  this  was  not  the  promised  land  of  In- 


* It  was  not  the  credulous  minds  of  voyagers  and  adventurers 
alone  that  were  heated  by  these  Indian  traditions  and  romantic  fa- 
bles. Men  of  learning  and  eminence  were  likewise  beguiled  by 
them  : witness  the  following  extract  from  the  second  decade  of  Peter 
Martyr,  addressed  to  Leo  then  Bishop  of  I\ome  : 

“Among  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola  there  is  one 
about  325  leagues  distant,  as  they  say  which  have  searched  the 
same,  in  the  which  is  a continual  spring  of  running  water,  of  such 
marvellous  virtue  that  the  water  thereof  being  drunk,  perhaps  wit*, 
some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  young  again.  And  here  I must  make 
protestation  to  your  holiness  not  to  think  this  to  be  said  lightly  ox 
rashly,  for  they  have  so  spread  this  rumour  for  a truth  throughout 
all  the  court,  that  not  only  all  the  people,  but  also  many  of  them 
whom  wisdom  or  fortune  hath  divided  from  the  common  sort,  think 
it  to  be  true  ; but,  if  you  will  ask  my  opinion  herein,  I will  answei 
that  I will  not  attribute  so  great  power  to  nature,  but  that  God  hath 
no  lesse  reserved  this  prerogative  to  himself  than  to  ssarch  th* 
hearts  of  men,”  &c. — P.  Martyr , D.  2.  c.  10,  Lok? s translation. 

t Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  1.  1.  ix.,  c 10. 
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dian  tradition,  he  turned  his  prow  homeward  on  the 
14th  of  June,  with  the  intention  in  the  way  of  making 
one  more  attempt  to  find  the  island  of  Bimini. 

In  the  outset  of  his  return  he  discovered  a group 
of  islets  abounding  with  sea-fowl  and  marine  animals. 
On  one  ol  them  his  sailors,  in  the  course  of  a single 
night,  caught  one  hundred  and  seventy  turtles,  and 
might  have  taken  many  more,  had  they  been  so  in- 
clined. They  likewise  took  fourteen  sea  wolves,  and 
killed  a vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  birds. 
To  this  group  Juan  Ponce  gave  the  name  of  the 
Tortugas,  or  turtles,  which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cruise,  he  touched  at  another 
group  of  islets  near  the  Lucayos,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  La  Vieja,  or  the  Old  Woman  group,  be- 
cause he  found  no  inhabitant  there  but  one  old  In- 
dian woman.*  This  ancient  sybil  he  took  on  board 
his  ship  to  give  him  information  about  the  labyrinth 
of  islands  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  perhaps 
he  could  not  have  had  a more  suitable  guide  in  the 
eccentric  quest  he  was  making.  Notwithstanding 
her  pilotage,  howevei^  he  was  exceedingly  baffled 
and  perplexed  in  his  return  voyage  among  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  for  he  was  forcing  his  way  as  it  were 
against  the  course  of  nature,  and  encountering  the 
currents  which  sweep  westward  along  these  islands, 
and  the  trade-wind  which  accompanies  them.  For 
a tong  time  he  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
and  dangers  ; and  was  obliged  to  remain  upwards 
of  a month  in  one  of  the  islands  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages which  his  ship  had  suffered  in  a storm. 

Disheartened  at  length  by  the  perils  and  trials 
with  which  nature  seemed  to  have  beset  the  ap- 
proach to  Bimini,  as  to  some  fairy  island  in  romance, 
si?,  gave  up  the  quest  in  person,  and  sent  in  his  place 
a trusty  captain,  Juan  Perez  de  Ortubia,  who  depart- 
ed in  one  of  the  other  ships,  guided  by  the  experi- 
enced old  woman  of  the  isles,  and  by  another  Indian. 
As  to  Juan  Ponce,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  arrived  infinitely  poorer  in 
purse  and  wrinkled  in  brow,  by  this  cruise  after  in- 
exhaustible riches  and  perpetual  youth. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  port  when  his  trusty  en- 
voy, Juan  Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the 
sage  old  woman,  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the 
long-sought-for  Bimini.  He  described  it  as  being 
large,  verdant',  and  covered  with  beautiful  groves. 
There  were  crystal  springs  and  limped  streams  in 
abundance,  which  kept  the  island  in  perpetual  verd- 
ure, but  none  that  could  restore  to  an  old  man  the 
vernal  greenness  of  his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon.  Like  many  other  pursuits  of  a chimera, 
it  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  a substantial  good. 
Though  he  had  failed  in  finding  the  fairy  fountain 
of  youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place  of  it  the  impor- 
tant country  of  Florida.! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXI  EDITION  OF  JUAN  PONCE  AGAINST  THE  CA- 
RIBS — HIS  DEATH.— (1514.) 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  now  repaired  to  Spain  to 
make  a report  of  his  voyage  to  King  Ferdinand. 

* Herrera,  d.  1,  1.  ix. 

1 The  belief  of  the  existence,  iri  Florida,  of  a river  like  that  sought 
bv  Juan  Ponce,  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  and 
the  caciques  were  anxious  to  discover  it.  That  a party  of  the  na- 
tives of  Cuba  once  went  in  search  of  it,  and  remained  there,  ap- 
pears to  be  a fact,  as  their  descendants  were  afterwards  to  be  traced 
among  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Casas  says,  that  even  in  his  days, 
many  persisted  in  seeking  this  mystery,  and  some  thought  that 
the  river  was  no  other  than  that  called  the  Jordan,  at  the  point  of 
St.  Helena  ; without  considering  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1520,  when  they  discovered  the  land  of 
Chicora. 


The  hardy  old  cavalier  experienced  much  laillery 
from  the  witlings  of  the  court  on  account  of  hit 
visionary  voyage,  though  many  wise  men  had  beer, 
as  credulous  as  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king, 
however,  received  him  with  great  favour,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Bimini  and 
Florida,  which  last  was  as  yet  considered  an  island. 
Permission  was  also  granted  him  to  recruit  men 
either  in  Spain  or  in  the  colonies  for  a settlement  in 
Florida ; but  he  deferred  entering  on  his  command 
for  the  present,  being  probably  discouraged  and  im- 
poverished by  the  losses  in  his  last  expedition,  or 
finding  a difficulty  in  enlisting  adventurers.  At 
length  another  enterprise  presented  itself.  .The  Ca- 
ribs  had  by  this  time  become  a terror  to  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  islands,  making  descents 
upon  the  coasts  and  carrying  off  captives,  who  it  was 
supposed  were  doomed  to  be  devoured  by  these 
cannibals.  So  frequent  were  their  invasions  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  that  it  was  feared  they  would 
ultimately  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  it. 

At  length  King  Ferdinand,  in  1514,  ordered  that, 
three  ships,  well  armed  and  manned,  should  be  fit- 
ted out  in  Seville,  destined  to  scour  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs,  and  to  free  the  seas  from  those  cannibal 
marauders.  The  command  of  the  Armada  was  given 
to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  from  his  knowledge  in  In- 
dian warfare,  and  his  varied  and  rough  experience 
which  had  mingled  in  him  the  soldier  with  the  sailor. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  first  place  to  assail  the  Ca- 
ribs of  those  islands  most  contiguous  and  dangerous 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  then  to  make  war  on  those  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Carthagena.  He  was  afterwards  to  take  the  cap- 
taincy of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  attend  to  the  reparti- 
mientos  or  distributions  of  the  Indians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a person  to  be  appointed  by  Diego  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail 
full  of  confidence  in  January,  1515,  and  steered  direct 
for  the  Caribbees,  with  a determination  to  give  a 
wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  savage  archipel- 
ago. Arriving  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  he  cast 
anchor,  a.nd  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water, 
and  women  to  wash  the  clothing  of  the  crews,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  mount  guard. 

Juan  Ponce  had  not  been  as  wary  as  usual,  or  he 
had  to  deal  with  savages  unusually  adroit  in  warfare. 
While  the  people  were  scattered  carelessly  on  shore, 
the  Caribs  rushed  forth  from  an  ambuscade,  killed 
the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  carried  off  the 
women  to  the  mountains. 

This  blow  at  the  very  outset  of  his  vaunted  ex- 
pedition sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Juan  Ponce,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  his  military  excitement.  Humbled 
and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  where  he  relinquished  all  further  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  under  pretext  of  ill  health,  and 
gave  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  a captain 
named  Zufiiga ; but  it  is  surmised  that  his  malady 
was  not  so  much  of  the  flesh  as  of  the  spirit.  He 
remained  in  Porto  Rico  as  governor ; but,  having 
grown  testy  and  irritable  through  vexations  and  dis- 
appointments, he  gave  great  offence,  and  caused 
much  contention  on  the  island  by  positive  and  strong- 
handed  measures,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Indians. 

Pie  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  « 
state  of  growling  repose,  until  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  which  threatened  to  eclipse  the 
achievements  of  all  the  veteran  discoverers,  roused 
his  dormant  spirit. 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days, 
he  determined  to  sally  forth  on  one  more  expedition 
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He  had  heard  that  Florida,  which  he  had  discover- 
ed, and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  a mere 
island,  was  part  of  Terra  Firma,  possessing  vast  and 
unknown  regions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a grand  field 
of  enterprise  lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might  make 
discoveries  and  conquests  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the 
(ar-famed  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1521  he  fitted  out  two 
ships  at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  embarked  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property  in  the  undertaking. 
His  voyage  was  toilsome  and  tempestuous,  but  at 
length  he  arrived  at  the  wished-for  land.  He  made 
a descent  upon  the  coast  with  a great  part  of  his 
men,  but  the  Indians  sallied  forth  with  unusual  vab 
our  to  defend  their  shores.  A bloody  battle  ensued, 
several  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain,  and  Juan  Ponce 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  in  the  thigh.  He  was 
borne  on  board  his  ship,  and  finding  himself  dis- 
abled for  further  action,  set  sail  for  Cuba,  whe^e  he 
arrived  ill  in  body  and  dejected  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  when  there  is  no  longer  prompt 
and  healthful  reaction  either  mental  or  corporeal. 
The  irritations  of  humiliated  pride  and  disappointed 
hope,  exasperated  the  fever  of  his  wound,  and  he 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  island.  “Thus 
fate,’’  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers, 
“ delights  to  reverse  the  schemes  of  man.  The  dis- 
covery that  Juan  Ponce  flattered  himself  was  to  lead 
to  a means  of  perpetuating  his  life,  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  hastening  his  death." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  at  least  at- 
tained the  shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  disap- 
pointed in  extending  the  natural  term  of  his  exist- 
ence, his  discovery  has  ensured  a lasting  duration 
to  his  name. 

The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb, 
which  does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  stout 
old  cavalier : 

Mole  sub  hac  fortis  requiescat  ossa  Leonis, 

Qui  vicit  factis  nomina  magna  suis. 

It  has  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the 
licentiate  Juan  de  Castellanos. 

Aquestelugar  estrecho 
Es  sepulchro  del  varon, 

Que  en  el  nombre  fue  Leon, 

Y mucho  mas  en  el  hecho. 

‘In  this  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a man,  who 
was  a lion  by  name,  and  still  more  by  nature.” 


APPENDIX. 


A VISIT  TO  PALOS. 

(The  following  narrative  was  actually  commenced,  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  as  a letter  to  a friend,  but 
unexpectedly  swelled  to  its  present  size.  He  has 
been  induced  to  insert  it  here  from  the  idea  that 
many  will  feel  the  same  curiosity  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  present  state  of  Palos  and  its  inhabit- 
ants that  led  him  to  make  the  journey.] 


Seville,  >1828. 

SINCE  I last  wrote  to  you  I have  made,  what  I 
may  term,  an  American  Pilgrimage,  to  visit  the  little 
port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  where  Columbus  fitted 
out  his  ships,  and  whence  he  sailed  for  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Need  I tell  you  how  deeply  in- 
teresting and  gratifying  it  has  been  to  me  ? 1 had  long 


meditated  this  excursion  as  a kind  of  pious,  an  i,  if  1 
may  so  say,  filial  duty  of  an  American,  and  my  in- 
tention was  quickened  when  l learnt  thai  many  of 
the  edifices  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Columbus 
still  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Palos,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  intrepid  Pinzons,  who  uded 
him  with  ships  and  money,  and  sailed  with  h m in 
the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  in  tie 
neighbourhood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  from  Se- 
ville on  the  excursion,  I heard  that  there  was  a young 
gentleman  of  the  Pinzon  family  studying  law  in  the 
city.  I got  introduced  to  him,  and  found  him  of 
most  prepossessing  appearance  and  manners.  He 
gave  me  a letter  of  introduction  to  his  father,  Don 
Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resident  of  Moguer,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  weath 
er  intensely  hot,  I hired  a calesa  for  the  journey, 
This  is  a two-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a cab- 
riolet, but  of  the  most  primitive  and  rude  construc- 
tion ; the  harness  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brass, 
and  the  horse’s  head  decorated  with  tufts  and  tas- 
sels and  dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yellow  worsted. 
I had,  for  calasero,  a tall,  long-legged  Andalusian, 
in  short  jacket,  little  round-crowned  hat,  breeches 
decorated  with  buttons  from  the  hip  to  the  knees, 
and  a pair  of  russet  leather  bottinas  or  spatter- 
dashes. He  was  an  active  fellow,  though  uncom- 
monly taciturn  for  an  Andalusian,  and  strode  along 
beside  his  horse,  rousing  him  occasionally  to  gieater 
speed  by  a loud  malediction  or  a hearty  thwack  of 
his  cudgel. 

In  this  style  I set  off  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  the 
noon-tide  heat,  and  after  ascending  the  lofty  range 
of  hills  that  borders  the  great  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  and  having  a rough  ride  among  their  heights, 
I descended  about  twilight  into  one  of  those  vast, 
silent,  melancholy  plains,  frequent  in  Spain,  where 
I beheld  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a roaming  flock 
of  bustards,  and  a distant  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by 
a solitary  herdsman,  who,  with  a long  pike  planted 
in  the  earth,  stood  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreary  landscape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
The  night  had  somewhat  advanced  when  we  stopped 
to  repose  for  a few  hours  at  a solitary  venta  or  inn, 
if  it  might  so  be  called,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
vast  low-roofed  stable,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  troops  of  mules  and 
arrieros  (or  carriers)  who  carry  on  the  internal  trade 
of  Spain.  Accommodation  for  the  traveller  there 
was  none — not  even  for  a traveller  so  easily  accom- 
modated as  myself.  The  landlord  had  no  food  to 
give  me,  and  as  to  a bed,  he  had  none  but  a horse 
cloth,  on  which  his  only  child,  a boy  of  eight  years 
old,  lay  naked  on  the  earthen  floor.  Indeed  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  fumes  from  the  stables  made 
the  interior  of  the  hovel  insupportable,  so  I was  fain 
to  bivouac  on  my  cloak  on  the  pavement  at  the  door 
of  the  venta,  where,  on  waking  after  two  or  three 
hours  of  sound  sleep,  I found  a contrabandista  (or 
smuggler)  snoring  beside  me,  with  his  blunderbuss 
on  his  arm. 

I resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and 
had  made  several  leagues  by  ten  o’clock,  when  we 
stopped  to  breakfast  and  to  pass  the  sultry  hours  cf 
midday  in  a large  village,  from  whence  we  departed 
about  four  o’clock,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
same  kind  of  solitary  country,  arrived  just  after  sun- 
set at  Moguer.  This  little  city  (for  at  present  it  is  a 
city)  is  situated  about  a league  from  Palos,  of  which 
place  it  has  gradually  absorbed  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants,  and,  among  the  number,  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  the  Pinzons. 
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So  remote  is  this  little  place  irom  the  stir  and  bus-  I 
tie  of  travel,  and  so  destitute  of  the  show  and  vain-  ! 
glory  of  this  world,  that  my  calesa,  as  it  rattled,  and 
jingled  along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets, 
caused  a great  sensation : the  children  shouted  and 
scampered  along  by  its  side,  admiring  its  splendid 
trappings  of  brass  and  worsted,  and  gazing  with 
•everence  at  the  important  stranger  who  came  in  so 
gorgeous  an  equipage. 

I drove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord 
of  which  was  at  the  door.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
civilest  men  in  the  world,  and  disposed  to  do  every 
tiling  in  his  power  to  make  me  comfortable ; there 
was  only  one  difficulty,  he  had  neither  bed  nor  bed- 
room in  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  a mere  venta  for 
muleteers,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  with  their  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack- 
saddles  for  pillows.  It  was  a hard  case,  but  there 
was  no  better  posada  in  the  place.  Few  people 
travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  Spain,  and  those  of  any  note  are  gen- 
erally received  into  private  houses.  I had  travelled 
sufficiently  in  Spain  to  find  out  that  a bed,  after  all, 
is  not  an  article  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  was 
about  to  bespeak  some  quiet  corner  where  I might 
spread  my  cloak,  when,  fortunately,  the  landlord’s  wife 
came  forth.  She  could  not  have  a more  obliging  dis- 
position than  her  husband,  but  then — God  bless  the 
women  ! — they  always  know  how  to  carry  their  good 
wishes  into  effect.  In  a little  while  a small  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  that  had  formed  a thorough- 
fare between  the  stables  and  a kind  of  shop  or  bar- 
room, was  cleared  of  a variety  of  lumber,  and  1 was 
assured  that  a bed  should  be  put  up  there  for  me. 
From  the  consultations  I saw  my  hostess  holding 
with  some  of  her  neighbour  gossips,  I fancied  the 
bed  was  to  be  a kind  of  piecemeal  contribution 
among  them  for  the  credit  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I could  change  my  dress,  I commenced 
the  historical  researches,  which  were  the  object  of 
my  journey,  and  inquired  for  the  abode  of  Don  Juan 
Fernandez  Pinzon.  My  obliging  landlord  himself 
volunteered  to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I set  off  full 
of  animation  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  with  the 
lineal  representative  of  one  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Columbus. 

A short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was 
most  respectable  in  its  appearance,  indicating  easy 
if  not  affluent  circumstances.  The  door,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  Spanish  villages  during  summer,  stood 
wide  open.  We  entered  with  the  usual  salutation, 
or  rather  summons,  “ Ave  Maria  ! ” A trim  Anda- 
lusian handmaid  answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our 
inquiring  for  the  master  of  the  house,  led  the  way 
across  a little  patio  or  court  in  the  centre  of  the  edi- 
fice, cooled  by  a fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
flowers,  to  a back  court  or  terrace,  likewise  set  out 
with  flowers,  where  Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  seated 
with  his  family  enjoying  the  serene  evening  in  the 
open  air. 

I was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  was 
a venerable  old  gentleman,  tall  and  somewhat  thin, 
with  fair  complexion  and  gray  hair.  He  received 
me  with  great  urbanity,  and,  on  reading  the  letter 
from  his  son,  appeared  struck  with  surprise  to  find 
1 had  come  quite  to  Moguer  merely  to  visit  the  scene 
ei  the  embarkation  of  Columbus ; and  still  more  so 
on  my  telling  him  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of 
curiosity  was  his  own  family  connexion  ; for  it  would 
seem  that  the  worthy  cavalier  had  troubled  his  head 
but  little  about  the  enterprises  of  his  ancestors. 

I now  took  my  seat  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
scon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  for  there  is  generally 
a frankness  in  the  hospitality  of  Spaniards  that  soon 
puts  a stranger  at  his  ease  beneath  their  roof.  The 


I wife  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  extremely  amiablf 
and  affable,  possessing  much  of  that  natural  aptness 
for  which  the  Spanish  women  are  remarkable.  Ir> 
the  course  of  conversation  with  them,  I learn*  that 
Don  Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  is  the  eldest  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  arc 
married,  have  numerous  offspring,  and  live  in  Mo- 
guer and  its  vicinity  in  nearly  the  same  condition  and 
rank  of  life  as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  This 
agreed  with  what  I had  previously  heard  respectmg 
the  families  of  the  discoverers.  Of  Columbus  no 
lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists  ; his  was  an  ex 
otic  stock  that  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in 
the  country;  but  the  race  of  the  Pinzons  continues 
to  thrive  and  multiply  in  its  native  soil. 

While  I was  yet  conversing  a gentleman  entered, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Don  Luis  Fernandez 
Pinzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  He  appeared 
to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat 
robust,  with  fair  complexion  and  gray  hair,  and  a 
'.rank  and  manly  deportment.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  present  generation  that  has  followed  the  an- 
cient profession  of  the  family;  having  served  with 
great  applause  as  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  from 
which  he  retired  on  his  marriage  about  twenty-two 
years  since.  He  is  the  one  also  who  takes  the  great- 
est interest  and  pride  in  the  historical  honours  of  his 
house,  carefully  preserving  all  the  legends  and  docu- 
ments of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  his 
family,  a manuscript  volume  of  which  he  lent  me  for 
my  inspection. 

Don  Juan  now  expressed  a wish  that  during  my 
residence  in  Moguer  I would  make  his  house  my 
home.  I endeavoured  to  excuse  myself,  alleging 
that  the  good  people  at  the  posada  had  been  at  such 
extraordinary  trouble  in  preparing  quarters  for  me 
that  1 did  not  like  to  disappoint  them.  The  worthy 
old  gentleman  undertook  to  arrange  all  this,  and. 
while  supper  was  preparing,  we  walked  together  to 
the  posada.  I found  that  my  obliging  host  and 
hostess  had  indeed  exerted  themselves  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  An  old  ricketty  table  had  been  spread 
out  in  a corner  of  the  little  room  as  a bedstead,  on 
top  of  which  was  propped  up  a grand  cama  de  luxo, 
or  state  bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration 
of  the  house.  I could  not  for  the  soul  of  me  appear 
to  undervalue  what  the  poor  people  had  prepared 
with  such  hearty  good-will  and  considered  such  a 
triumph  of  art  and  luxury ; so  I again  entreated  Don 
Juan  to  dispense  with  my  sleeping  at  his  house, 
promising  most  faithfully  to  make  my  meals  there 
while  I should  stay  at  Moguer,  and,  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman understood  my  motives  for  declining  his  in- 
vitation and  felt  a good-humoured  sympathy  in  them, 
we  readily  arranged  the  matter.  I returned,  there- 
fore, with  Don  Juan  to  his  house  and  supped  with 
his  family.  During  the  repast  a plan  was  agreed 
upon  for  my  visit  to  Palos  and  to  the  convent  La 
Rabida,  in  which  Don  Juan  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany me  and  be  my  guide,  and  the  following  day 
was  allotted  to  the  expedition.  We  were  to  break- 
fast at  a hacienda  or  country-seat  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  vicinity  of  Palos  in  the  midst  of  his 
vineyards,  and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  return  from 
the  convent.  These  arrangements  being  made,  we 
parted  for  the  night ; I returned  to  the  posada  highly 
gratified  with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in  the  ex- 
traordinary bed,  which,  I may  almost  say,  had  been 
invented  for  my  accommodation. 

On  the  following  morning,  bright  and  early,  Don 
Juan  Fernandez  and  myself  set  off  in  the  calesa  lor 
Palos.  I felt  apprehensive  at  first,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  to  oblige,  had 
left  his  bed  at  too  early  an  hour,  and  ivas  exposing 
himself  to  fatigues  unsuited  to  his  age.  He  laugher 
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it  tne  idea,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  an  early 
riser,  and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  exercise  on 
horse  and  foot,  being  a keen  sportsman,  and  frequently 
passing  days  together  among  the  mountains  on 
shooting  expeditions,  taking  with  him  servants, 
horses,  and  provisions,  and  living  in  a tent.  He  ap- 
peared, in  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  and  to  pos- 
sess a youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.  His  cheerful  dis- 
position rendered  our  morning  drive  extremely  agree- 
able ; his  urbanity  was  shown  to  every  one  whom  we 
met  on  the  road  ; even  the  common  peasant  was 
saiuted  by  him  with  the  appellation  of  caballero,  a 
mark  of  respect  ever  gratifying  to  the  poor  but 
proud  Spaniard,  when  yielded  by  a superior. 

As  the ' tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  flat 
grounds  bordering  the  Tinto.  The  river  was  on  our 
right,  while  on  our  left  was  a range  of  hills,  jutting 
out  into  promontories,  one  beyond  the  other,  and 
covered  with  vineyards  and  fig  trees.  The  weather 
was  serene,  the  air  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  land- 
scape of  that  gentle  kind  calculated  to  put  one  in  a 
quiet  and  happy  humour.  We  passed  close  by  the 
skirts  of  Palos,  and  drove  to  the  hacienda,  which  is 
situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  be- 
tween it  and  the  river.  The  house  is  a low  stone 
building,  well  white-washed,  and  of  great  iength  ; 
one  end  being  fitted  up  as  a summer  residence,  with 
saloons,  bed-rooms,  and  a domestic  chapel  ; and  the 
other  as  a bodega  or  magazine  for  the  reception  of 
the  wine  produced  on  the  estate. 

The  house  stands  on  a hill,  amidst  vineyards, 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  a part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Palos,  now  shrunk  to  a miser- 
able village.  Beyond  these  vineyards,  on  the  crest 
of  a distant  hill,  are  seen  the  white  walls  of  the  con- 
vent of  La  Rabida  rising  above  a dark  wood  of  pine 
trees. 

Below  the  hacienda  flows  the  river  Tinto,  on 
which  Columbus  embarked.  It  is  divided  by  a low 
tongue  of  land,  or  rather  the  sand  bar  of  Saltes, 
from  the  river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon  mingles  its 
waters,  and  flows  on  to  the  ocean.  Beside  this 
sand-bar,  where  the  channel  of  the  river  runs  deep, 
the  squadron  of  Columbus  was  anchored,  and  from 
hence  he  made  sail  on  the  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scarcely  ruffled 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  river  ; two  or  three  pict- 
uresque barks,  call  mysticks,  with  long  latine 
sails,  were  gliding  down  it.  A little  aid  of  the  im- 
agination might  suffice  to  picture  them  as  the  light 
caravels  of  Columbus,  sallying  forth  on  their  event- 
ful expedition,  while  the  distant  bells  of  the  town 
of  Huelva,  which  were  ringing  melodiously,  might 
be  supposed  as  cheering  the  voyagers  with  a farewell 
peal. 

I cannot  express  to  you  what  were  my  feelings  on 
treading  the  shore  which  had  once  been  animated  by 
the  bustle  of  departure,  and  whose  sands  had  been 
printed  by  the  last  footstep  of  Columbus.  The  solemn 
and  sublime  nature  of  the  event  that  had  followed, 
together  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  yet  melan- 
choly ideas.  It  was  like  viewing  "the  silent  and 
empty  stage  of  some  great  drama  when  all  the 
actors  had  departed.  The  very  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape, so  tranquilly  beautiful,  had  an  effect  upon  me, 
and  as  I paced  the  deserted  shore  by  the  side  of  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  discoverers,  I felt  my 
heart  swelling  with  emotions  and  my  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

What  surprised  me  was  to  find  no  semblance  of  a 
seaport  ; there  was  neither  wharf  nor  landing-place 
— nothing  but  a naked  river  bank,  with  the  hulk  of  a 
ferry-boat,  which  I was  told  carried  passengers  to 
Huelva,  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sands,  deserted 


by  the  tide.  Palos,  though  it  has  doubtless  dv\  indled 
away  from  its  former  size,  can  never  have  been  im- 
portant as  to  extent  and  population.  If  it  possessed 
warehouses  on  the  beach,  they  have  disappeared.  I? 
is  at  present  a mere  village  of  the  poorest  kind,  i.nri 
lies  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  river,  in  » 
hallow  among  hills.  It  contains  a few  hundred  in- 
habitants, who  subsist  principally  by  labouring  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards.  Its  race  of  merchants  and 
manners  are  extinct.  There  are  no  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  place,  nor  any  show  of  traffic,  excepting 
at  the  season  of  fruit  and  wine,  when  a few  mysticks 
and  other  light  barks  anchor  in  the  river  to  collect 
the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  are 
totally  ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  scarce  knew  even  the  name  of  Ameri- 
ca. Such  is  the  place  from  whence  sallied  forth  the 
enterprise  for  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  ! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a little 
saloon  of  the  hacienda.  The  table  was  covered  with 
natural  luxuries  produced  upon  the  spot — fine  purple 
and  muscatel  grapes  from  the  adjacent  vineyard,  de- 
licious melons  from  the  garden,  and  generous  wines 
made  on  the  estate.  The  repast  was  heightened  by 
the  genial  manners  of  my  hospitable  host,  who  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  most  enviable  cheerfulness  of 
spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

After  breakfast  we  set  off  in  the  calesa  to  visit  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida,  which  is  about  half  a league 
distant.  The  road,  for  a part  of  the  way,  lay  through 
the  vineyards,  and  was  deep  and  sandy.  The  cala- 
sero  had  been  at  his  wits’  end  to  conceive  what  mo- 
tive a stranger  like  myself,  apparently  travelling  for 
mere  amusement,  could  have  in  coming  so  far  to  see 
so  miserable  a place  as  Palos,  which  he  set  down  as 
one  of  the  very  poorest  places  in  the  whole  world  , 
but  this  additional  toil  and  struggle  through  deep 
sand  to  visit  the  old  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  com- 
pleted his  confusion—"  Hombre  ! ” exclaimed  he, 
“ es  una  ruina  ! no  hay  mas  que  dos  frailes  ! ” — 
“ Zounds  ! why,  it’s  a ruin  ! there  are  only  two  friars 
there  !”  Don  Juan  laughed,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  come  ail  the  way  from  Seville  precisely  to  see 
that  old  ruin  and  those  two  friars.  The  calasero 
made  the  Spaniard’s  last  reply  when  he  is  perplexed 
— he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  crossed  himself. 

After  ascending  a hill  and  passing  through  the 
skirts  of  a straggling  pine  wood,  we  arrived  in  front 
of  the  convent.  It  stands  in  a bleak  and  solitary 
situation,  on  the  brow  of  a rocky  height  or  promon- 
tory, overlooking  to  the  west  a wide  range  of  sea  and 
land,  bounded  by  the  frontier  mountains  of  Portugal, 
about  eight  leagues  distant.  The  convent  is  shut  out 
from  a view  of  the  vineyard  of  Palos  by  the  gloomy 
forest  of  pines  which  I have  mentioned,  which  cover 
the  promontory  to  the  east,  and  darken  the  whole 
landscape  in  that  direction. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture 
of  the  convent ; part  of  it  is  Gothic,  but  the  edifice, 
having  been  frequently  repaired,  and  being  white- 
washed, according  to  a universal  custom  in  Anda- 
lusia, inherited  from  the  Moors,  it  has  not  that 
venerable  aspect  which  might  be  expected  from  its 
antiquity. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Columbus,  when  a 
poor  pedestrian,  a stranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread 
and  water  for  his  child  ! As  long  as  the  convent 
stands,  this  must  be  a spot  calculated  to  awaken  the 
most  thrilling  interest.  The  gate  remains  apparently 
in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
but  there  is  no  longer  a porter  at  hand  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  and  admitted  us  into  a small  court-yard.  From 
thence  we  passed  through  a Gothic  portal  ii  to  the 
chapel,  without  seeing  a human  being  VY  t then 
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traversed  two  interior  cloisters,  equally  vacant  and 
silent,  and  bearing  a look  of  neglect  and  dilapidation. 
From  an  open  window  we  had  a peep  at  what  had 
once  been  a garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin  ; 
the  walls  were  broken  and  thrown  down ; a few 
shrubs,  and  a scattered  fig-tree  or  two,  were  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation  that  remained.  We  passed 
through  the  long  dormitories,  but  the  cells  were  shut 
up  and  abandoned  ; we  saw  no  living  thing  except  a 
solitary  cat  stealing  across  a distant  corridor,  which 
lied  in  a panic  at  the  unusual  sight  of  strangers. 
At  length,  after  patrolling,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
empty  building  to  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps, 
we  came  to  where  the  door  of  a cell,  being  partly 
open,  gave  us  the  sight  of  a monk  within,  seated  at  a 
table  writing.  He  rose  and  received  us  with  much 
civility,  and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  who  was 
reading  in  an  adjacent  cell.  They  were  both  rather 
young  men,  and,  together  with  a novitiate  and  a 
lay-brother,  who  officiated  as  cook,  formed  the  whole 
community  of  the  convent. 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicated  to  them  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  my  desire  also  to  inspect  the 
archives  of  the  convent  to  find  if  there  was  any 
record  of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus.  They  informed 
us  that  the  archives  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  French.  The  younger  monk,  however,  who  had 
perused  them,  had  a vague  recollection  of  various 
particulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Columbus 
at  Palos,  his  visit  to  the  convent,  and  the  sailing  of 
his  expedition.  From  all  that  he  cited,  however,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  archives,  had  been  extracted 
from  Herrera  and  other  well  known  authors.  The 
monk  was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and  soon  diverged 
from  the  subject  of  Columbus,  to  one  v hich  he  con- 
sidered of  infinitely  greater  importance; — the  mirac- 
ulous image  of  the  Virgin  possessed  by  their  convent, 
ar.d  kTiown  by  the  name  of  “ Our  Lady  of  La  Rabida.  ” 
He  gave  us  a history  of,  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  image  had  been  found  buried  in  the  earth,  where 
it  had  lain  hidden  for  ages,  since  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Moors  ; the  disputes  between 
the  convent  and  different  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  possession  of  it ; the  marvellous  protec- 
tion it  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially 
in  preventing  all  madness,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for 
this  malady  was  anciently  so  prevalent  in  this  place 
as  to  gain  it  the  appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which 
it  was  originally  called ; a name  which,  thanks  to 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Virgin,  it  no  longer 
merited  or  retained.  Such  are  the  legends  and  rel- 
iques  with  which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched, 
which  are  zealously  cried  up  by  the  monks,  and 
devoutly  credited  by  the  populace. 

Twice  a year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Rabida,  and  on  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order, 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  convent  are  interrupt- 
ed by  the  intrusion  of  a swarming  multitude,  com- 
posed of  the  inhabitants  of  Moguer,  of  Huelva,  and 
the  neighbouring  plains  and  mountains.  The  open 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifice  resembles  a fair,  the 
adjacent  forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng,  and 
the  image  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida  is  borne  forth 
in  triumphant  procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dilating  upon  the  merits 
and  renown  of  the  image,  I amused  myself  with  those 
daydreams,  or  conjurings  of  the  imagination  to  which 
1 am  a little  given.  As  the  internal  arrangements 
of  convents  are  apt  to  be  the  same  from  age  to  age, 
1 pictured  to  myself  this  chamber  as  the  same  in- 
habited by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marcher.a,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  migl' : not 
the  old  and  ponderous  table  before  me  be  the  very 
one  on  which  he  displayed  his  conjectural  maps, 


and  expounded  his  theory  of  a western  route  !t 
India  ? It  required  but  another  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  assemble  the  little  conclave  around  the 
table;  Juan  Perez  ^the  friar,  Garci  Fernandez  the 
physician,  and-Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  bold  navi- 
gator, all  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  Columbus, 
or  to  the  tale  of  some  old  seaman  of  Palos,  about 
islands  seen  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty 
knowledge  extended,  were  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit.  They 
showed  us  all  parts  of  the  convent,  which,  however, 
has  little  to  boast  of,  excepting  the  historical  associ- 
ations connected  with  it.  The  library  was  reduced 
to  a few  volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
piled  promiscuously  in  the  corner  of  a vaulted  cham- 
ber, and  covered  with  dust.  The  chamber  itself 
was  curious,  being  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a tem- 
ple in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

We  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  convent  to  enjoy 
the  extensive  prospect  it  commands.  Immediately 
below  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situated,  runs  a 
narrow  but  tolerably  deep  river,  called  the  Domingo 
Rubio,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tinto.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  that  the 
ships  of  Columbus  were  careened  and  fitted  out  in 
this  river,  as  it  affords  better  shelter  than  the  Tinto, 
and  its  shores  are  not  so  shallow.  A lonely  bark  of 
a fisherman  was  lying  in  this  stream,  and  not  far  off, 
on  a sandy  point,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watch- 
tower.  From  the  roof  of  the  convent,  all  the  wind 
ings  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto  were  to  be  seen,  ana 
their  junction  into  the  main  stream,  by  which  Co- 
lumbus sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  fact,  the  convent 
serves  as  a landmark,  being,  from  its  lofty  an,d  soli  - 
tary situation,  visible  for  a considerable  distance  to 
vessels  coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  I 
looked  down  upon  the  lonely  road,  through  the  wood 
of  pine  trees,  by  which  the  zealous  guardian  of  the 
convent,  Fray  Juan  Perez,  departed  at  midnight  on 
his  mule,  when  he  sought  the  camp  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  to  plead  the 
project  of  Columbus  before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  of  the  convent,  we 
prepared  to  depart,  and  were  accompanied  to  the 
outward  portal  by  the  two  friars.  Our  calasero 
brought  his  rattling  and  ricketty  vehicle  for  us  to 
mount ; at  sight  of  which  one  of  the  monks  ex- 
claimed, with  a smile,  “ Santa  Maria  ! only  to  think  ! 
A calesa  before  the  gate  of  the  conv  ent  of  La  Ra- 
bida ! ” And,  indeed,  so  solitary  and  remote  is  this 
ancient  edifice,  and  so  simple  is  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  people  in  this  bye-corner  of  Spain,  that  the 
appearance  of  even  a sorry  calesa  might  well  cause 
astonishment.  It  is  only  singular  that  in  such  a bye- 
corner  the  scheme  of  Columbus  should  have  found 
intelligent  listeners  and  coadjutors,  after  it  had  been 
discarded,  almost  with  scoffing  and  contempt,  from 
learned  universities  and  splendid  courts. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hacienda,  we  met  Don 
Rafael,  a younger  son  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez,  a fine 
young  man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who, 
his  father  informed  me,  was  at  present  studying 
French  and  mathematics.  He  was  well  mounted  on 
a spirited  gray  horse,  and  dressed  in  the  Andalusian 
style,  with  the  little  round  hat  and  jacket  He  sat 
his  horse  gracefully,  and  managed  him  wed.  I was 
pleased  with  the  frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Don 
Juan  appeared  to  live  with  his  children.  This  I was 
inclined  to  think  his  favourite  son,  as  I understood 
he  was  the  only  one  that  partook  of  the  old  gentle- 
man’s fondness  for  the  chase,  and  that  accompanied 
him  in  his  hunting  excursions. 

A dinner  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  tl  e ha^.enda 
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by  the  wife  of  i.ve  apitaz,  or  overseer,  who,  with  her 
husband*  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  visit 
from  Don  Juan,  and  to  be  confident  of  receiving  a 
pleasant  answer  from  the  good-humoured  old  gen- 
tleman whenever  they  addressed  him.  The  dinner 
was  serve!  up  about  two  o’clock,  and  was  a most 
agreeable  meal.  The  fruits  and  wines  were  from 
the  estate,  and  were  excellent ; the  rest  of  the  pro- 
visions were  from  Moguer,  for  the  adjacent  village 
of  Palos  is  too  poor  to  furnish  any  thing.  A gentle 
breeze  from  the  sea  played  through  the  hall,  and 
tempered  the  summer  heat.  Indeed  I do  not  know 
when  I have  seen  a more  enviable  spot  than  this 
country  retreat  of  the  Pinzons.  Its  situation  on  a 
breezy  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in 
a southern  climate,  produces  a happy  temperature, 
neither  hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.  It  com- 
mands a beautiful  prospect,  and  is  surrounded  by 
natural  luxuries.  The  country  abounds  with  game, 
the  adjacent  river  affords  abundant  sport  in  fishing, 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  delightful  excursions  for 
those  fond  of  sailing.  During  the  busy  seasons  of 
rural  life,  and  especially  at  the  joyous  period  of 
vintage,  the  family  pass  some  time  here,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  guests,  at  which  times,  Don 
Juan  assured  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements, 
both  by  land  and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or 
afternoon  nap,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom  in 
summer-time,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Moguer, 
visiting  the  village  of  Palos  in  the  way.  Don  Gabriel 
had  been  sent  in  advance  to  procure  the  keys  of  the 
village  church,  and  to  apprise  the  curate  of  our  wish 
to  inspect  the  archives.  The  village  consists  princi- 
pally of  two  streets  of  low  white-washed  houses. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  very  dark  complexions, 
betraying  a mixture  of  African  blood. 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repaired  to  the  lowly 
mansion  of  the  curate.  I had  hoped  to  find  him 
some  such  personage  as  the  curate  in  Don  Quixote, 
possessed  of  shrewdness  and  information  in  his 
limited  sphere,  and  that  I might  gain  some  anec- 
dotes from  him  concerning  his  parish,  its  worthies, 
its  antiquities,  and  its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  done  so  at  any  other  time,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  curate  was  something  of  a sportsman, 
and  had  heard  of  some  game  among  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  We  met  him  just  sallying  forth  from  his 
house,  and,  I must  confess,  his  appearance  was 
picturesque.  He  was  a short,  broad,  sturdy  little 
man,  and  had  doffed  his  cassock  and  broad  clerical 
beaver  for  a short  jacket  and  a little  round  Anda- 
lusian hat ; he  had  his  gun  in  hand,  and  was  on  the 
point  ol  mounting  a donkey  which  had  been  led  forth 
by  an  ancient  withered  handmaid.  Fearful  of  being 
datained  from  his  foray,  he  accosted  my  companion 
the  moment  he  came  in  sight.  “ God  preserve  you, 
Sehor  Don  Juan  ! I have  received  your  message, 
and  have  but  one  answer  to  make.  The  archives 
have  all  been  destroyed.  We  have  no  trace  of  any 
thing  you  seek  for — nothing — nothing.  Don  Rafael 
has  the  keys  of  the  church.  You  can  examine  it  at 
your  leisure. — Adios,  caballtro  ! ” With  these  words 
the  galliard  little  curate  mounted  his  donkey,  thumped 
his  ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  trotted  off 
to  the  hi’ls. 

In  cur  way  to  the  church  we  passed  by  the  mins 
of  what  had  once  been  a fair  and  spacious  dwelling, 
greatly  superior  to  the  other  houses  of  tire  village. 
This,  Don  J ran  informed  me,  was  an  old  family  pos- 
session, but  since  they  had  removed  from  Palos  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  for  want  of  a tenant.  It  was 
probably  the  family  residence  of  Martin  Alonzo  or 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  George,  in 
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the  porch  of  which  Columbus  first  proclaimed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Palos  the  order  of  the  sovereigns,  that 
they  should  furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  great 
voyage  of  discovery.  This  edifice  has  lately  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason-work, 
promises  to  stand  for  ages,  a monument  of  the  dis- 
coverers. It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the 
brow  of  a hill,  looking  along  a little  valley  toward 
the  river.  The  remains  of  a Moorish  arch  prove  i* 
to  have  been  a mosque  in  former  times  ; just  above 
it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a Moor  ish 
castle. 

I paused  in  the  porch  and  endeavoured  to  recall 
the  interesting  scene  that  had  taken  place  there 
when  Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  zealous  friar 
Juan  Perez,  caused  the  public  notary  to  read  the 
royal  order  in  presence  of  the  astonished  alcaldes, 
regidors,  and  alguazils ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  consternation  that  must  have  been  struck  into 
so  remote  a little  community,  by  this  sudden  ap- 
parition of  an  entire  stranger  among  them,  bearing 
a command  that  they  should  put  their  persons  and 
ships  at  his  disposal,  and  sail  with  him  away  into 
the  unknown  wilderness  of  the  ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  nothing  remarkable, 
excepting  a wooden  image  of  St.  George  vanquishing 
the  Dragon,  which  is  erected  over  the  high  altar, 
and  is  the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  Palos, 
who  bear  it  about  the  streets  in  grand  procession 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint.  This  group  existed 
in  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  now  flourishes  in 
renovated  youth  and  splendour,  having  been  newly 
painted  and  gilded,  and  the  countenance  of  the  saint 
rendered  peculiarly  blooming  and  lustrous. 

Having  finished  the  examination  of  the  church,  we 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  calesa  and  returned  to 
Moguer.  One  thing  only  remained  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject of  my  pilgrimage.  This  was  to  visit  the.chapel 
of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara.  When  Columbus 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a tempest  on  his  way 
home  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a 
vow,  that  should  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch 
and  pray  one  whole  night  in  this  chapel ; a vow 
which  he  doubtless  fulfilled  immediately  after  his 
arrival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conduct- 
ed me  to  the  convent.  It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer, 
and  belongs  to  a sisterhood  of  Franciscan  nuns. 
The  chapel  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  some  de- 
gree of  richness,  particularly  the  part  about  the  high 
altar,  which  is  embellished  by  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  the  brave  family  of  the  Puerto  Carreros, 
the  ancient  lords  of  Moguer,  a.nd  renowned  in  Moor- 
ish warfare.  The  alabaster  effigies  of  distinguished 
warriors  of  that  house,  and  of  their  wives  and  sisters, 
lie  side  by  side,  with  folded  hands,  on  tombs  im- 
mediately before  the  altar,  while  others  recline  in 
deep  niches  on  either  side.  The  night  had  closed 
in  by  the  time  I entered  the  church,  which  made  the 
scene  more  impressive.  A few  votive  lamps  shed 
a dim  light  about  the  interior  ; their  beams  were 
feebly  reflected  by  the  gilded  work  of  the  high 
altar,  and  the  frames  of  the  surrounding  paintings, 
and  rested  upon  the  marble  figures  of  the  warriors 
and  dames  lying  in  the  monumental  repose  of  ages. 
The  solemn  pile  must  have  presented  much  the  same 
appearance  when  the  pious  discoverer  performed  his 
vigil,  kneeling  before  this  very  altar,  and  praying 
and  watching  throughout  the  night,  and  pouring 
forth  heart-felt  praises  for  having  been  spared  to  ac- 
complish his  sublime  discovery. 

I had  now  completed  the  main  purpose  of  my 
journey,  having  visited  the  various  places  connected 
with  the  story  of  Columbus.  It  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  find  some  of  them  so  little  changed,  though  so 
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great  a space  of  time  had  intervened ; but  in  this 
quiet  nook  of  Spain,  so  far  removed  from  the  main 
thoroughfares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few 
violent  revolutions.  Nothing,  however,  had  sur- 
prised and  gratified  me  more  than  the  continued 
_ stability  of  the  Pinzon  family.  On  the  morning  after 
' my  excursion  to  Palos,  chance  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  the  interior  of  most  of 
their  households.  Having  a curiosity  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  a Moorish  castle,  once  the  citadel  of 
. Moguer,  Don  Fernandez  undertook  to  show  me  a 
tower  which  served  as  a magazine  of  wine  to  one  of 
the  Pinzon  family.  In  seeking  for  the  key  we  were 
sent  from  house  to  house  of  nearly  the  whole  con- 
nexion. All  appeared  to  be  living  in  that  golden 
mean  equally  removed  from  the  wants  and  super- 
fluities of  life,  and  all  to  be  happily  interwoven  by 
kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy.  We  found  the 
females  of  the  family  generally  seated  in  the  patios, 
or  central  courts  of  their  dwellings,  beneath  the 
shade  of  awnings  and  among  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Here  the  Andalusian  ladies  are  accustomed  to  pass 
their  mornings  at  work,  surrounded  by  their  hand- 
maids, in  the  primitive,  or  rather,  oriental  style.  In 
the  porches  of  some  of  the  houses  I observed  the 
coat  of  arms,  granted  to  the  family  by  Charles  V., 
hung  up  like  a picture  in  a frame.  Over  the  door  of 
Don  Luis',  the  naval  officer,  it  was  carved  on  an 
escutcheon  of  stone,  and  coloured.  I had  gathered 
many  particulars  of  the  family  also  from  conversa- 
tion viath  Don  Juan,  and  from  the  family  legend  lent 
me  by  Don  Luis.  From  all  that  I could  learn,  it 
would  appear  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a half  has  made  but  little  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Pinzons.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion they  have  retained  the  same  fair  standing  and 
reputable  name  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  fill- 
ing offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  and  possessing 
great  influence  over  their  fellow-citizens  by  their 
good  sense  and  good  conduct.  How  rare  is  it  to  see 
such  an  instance  of  stability  of  fortune  in  this  fluctu- 
ating world,  and  how  truly  honourable  is  this  hered- 
itary respectability,  which  has  been  secured  by  no 
titles  or  entails,  but  perpetuated  merely  by  the  innate 
worth  of  the  race  ! I declare  to  you  that  the  most 
illustrious  descents  of  mere  titled  rank  could  never 
command  the  sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard 
with  which  I contemplated  this  staunch  and  endur- 
ing family,  which  for  three  centuries  and  a half  has 
stood  merely  upon  its  virtues. 

As  I was  to  set  off  on  my  return  to  Seville  before 
two  o’clock,  I partook  of  a farewell  repast  at  the 
house  of  Don  Juan,  between  twelve  and  one,  and 
then  took  leave  of  his  household  with  sincere  regret. 
The  good  old  gentleman,  with  the  courtesy,  or 
rather  the  cordiality  of  a true  Spaniard,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  posada  to  see  me  off.  I had  dis- 
pensed but  little  money  in  the  posada— thanks  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  Pinzons — yet  the  Spanish  pride 
of  my  host  and  hostess  seemed  pleased  that  1 had 
preferred  their  humble  chamber,  and  the  scanty  bed 
they  had  provided  me,  to  the  spacious  mansion  of 
Don  Juan;  and  when  I expressed  my  thanks  for 
their  kindness  and  attention,  and  regaled  mine  host 
with  a few  choice  cigars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man 
was  overcome.  He  seized  me  by  both  hands  and 
gave  me  a parting  benediction,  and  then  ran  after 
the  calasero  to  enjoin  him  to  take  particular  care  of 
me  during  my  journey 

Taking  a hearty  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Don 
Juan,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to 
me  to  the  last  moment,  I now  set  off  on  my  way- 
taring, gratified  to  the  utmost  with  my  visit,  and  full 
of  kind  ar.d  grateful  feelings  towards  Moguer  and 
its  hospitable  inhab  tants. 


MANIFESTO  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA 


[The  following  curious  formula,  composed  by  learned 
divines  in  Spain,  was  first  read  aloud  by  the  frian 
in  the  train  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  as  a prelude  to  his 
attack  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena  ; ard  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Span'sh  discoverers  in 
general,  in  their  invasions  of  the  Indian  countries  j 

I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and 
mighty  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  civilizers  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
and  make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  way  I can,  that 
God  our  Lord,  one  ana  eternal,  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  you.  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were 
and  are  descendants,  procreated,  and  all  those  who 
shall  come  after  us  ; but  the  vast  number  of  genera- 
tions which  have  proceeded  from  them,  in  the 
course  of  more  than  five  thousand  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  made  it 
necessary  that  some  of  the  human  race  should  dis- 
perse in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  and  th.it 
they  should  divide  themselves  into  many  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  as  they  could  not  sustain  and  pre- 
serve themselves  in  one  alone.  AH  these  people 
were  given  in  charge,  by  God  our  Lord,  to  one  per- 
son, named  St.  Peter,  who  was  thus  made  lord  and 
superior  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  head  of 
the  whole  human  lineage,  whom  all  should  obey, 
wherever  they  might  live,  and  whatever  might  be 
their  law,  sect  or  belief ; he  gave  him  also  the  whole 
world  for  his  service  and  jurisdiction,  and  though 
he  desired  that  he  should  establish  his  chair  in 
Rome,  as  a place  most  convenient  for  governing  the 
world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he  might  establish  his 
chair  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  judge  and 
govern  all  the  nations,  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, and  whatever  other  sect  or  belief  might  be. 
This  person  was  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say, 
admirable,  supreme,  father  and  guardian,  because 
he  is  father  and  governor  of  all  mankind.  This 
holy  father  was  obeyed  and  honoured  as  lord,  king, 
and  superior  of  the  universe  by  those  who  lived  in 
his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been  obeyed 
and  honoured  by  all  those  who  have  been  elected 
to  the  Pontificate,  and  thus  it  has  continued  unto 
the  present  day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  world. 

One  of  these  Pontiffs  of  whom  I have  spoken,  as 
lord  of  the  world,  made  a donation  of  these  islands 
and  continents,  of  the  ocean,  sea,  and  all  that  they 
contain,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  who  at 
that  time  were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  glorious 
memory,  and  to  their  successors,  our  sovereigns, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose,  (which  you  may  see  if  you  desire..) 
Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and  sovereign  of  these 
islands  and  continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  dona- 
tion ; and  as  king  and  sovereign,  certain  islands, 
and  almost  all  to  whom  this  has  been  notified,  have 
received  his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served 
and  do  actually  serve  him.  And,  moreover,  like 
good  subjects,  and  with  good-will,  and  without  any 
resistance  or  delay,  the  moment  they  were  informed 
of  the  foregoing,  they  obeyed  all  the  religious  men 
sent  among  them  to  preach  and  teach  our  Holy 
Faith;  and  these  of  their  free  and  cheerful  will, 
without  any  condition  or  reward,  became  Christians, 
and  continue  so  to  be.  And  his  majesty  received 
them  kindly  and  benignantly,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  treated  like  his  other  subjects  and  vas- 
sals : you  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do  the 
same.  Therefore,  in  the  best  manner  I can,  I Draj 
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a:  (i  entreat  )rou  that  you  consider  well  what  I have 
said,  and  that  you  take  whatever  time  is  reasonable 
to  understand  and  deliberate  upon  it,  and  that  you 
recognise  the  church  for  sovereign*  and  superior  of 
the  universal  world,  and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  called 
Pope,  in  her  name,  and  his  majesty  in  his  place,  as 
supenor  and  sovereign  king  of  the  islands  and  Terra 
Firma,  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation  ; and  that  you 
consent  that  these  religious  fathers  declare  and 
preach  to  you  the  foregoing ; and  if  you  shall  so 
do,  you  will  do  well ; and  will  do  that  to  which 
you  are  bounden  and  obliged  ; and  his  majesty, 
and  I in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with  all  due 
love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives 
and  children,  free  from  servitude,  that  you  may 
freely  do  with  these  and  with  yourselves  whatever  you 
please,  and  think  proper,  as  have  done  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  islands.  And  besides  this,  his 
majesty  will  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemp- 


tions, and  grant  you  many  favours.  If  you  do  not 
do  this,  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  dc  so, 
I certify  to  you,  that,  bv  the  aid  of  God,  1 will  power- 
fully invade  and  make  war  upon  you  in  all  parts  and 
modes  that  I can,  and  will  subdue  you  to  the  yoke 
and  obedience  of  the  church  and  of  his  majesty  . 
and  I will  take  your  wives  and  children  and  make 
slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose 
of  them  as  his  majesty  may  command  ; and  f will 
take  your  effects  and  will  do.  you  all  the  harm  and  in- 
jury in  my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey  or 
receive  their  sovereign  and  who  resist  and  oppose 
him.  And  I protest  that  the  deaths  and  disasters 
which  may  in  this  manner  be  occasioned,  will  be 
the  fault  of  yourselves  and  not  of  his  majesty,  nor  of 
me,  nor  of  these  cavaliers  who  accompany  me. 
And  of  what  I here  tell  you  and  require  of  you,  E 
call  upon  the  notary  here  present  to  give  me  hia 
sigued  testimonial. 
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